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Doo.  1, 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Bright  by  bis  fellow- 
townsmen,  at  Rochdale,  Eng.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  4,  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen  were  present,  being  as  many  as  the 
pabllc  hall  could  accommodate,  and  the  galleries 
were  filled  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  ladies, 
among  whom  was  Mrs.  Bright.  On  the  plat- 
form were  the  Mayor  of  Rochdde,  (Mr.  J.  T.  Pa- 
san,)  who  was  in  the  chair ;  Mr.  Bazlejv  M.P., 
ilr.  George  Wilson,  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Bright, 
Mr.  T.  Livsey,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  (lir. 
Goadsby,)  the  American  consul  at  liverpbol, 
(tfr.  T.  H.  Dudley,)  and  others. 

After  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  *'  and  "  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,^' 

Mr.  Bozley,  MP.,  in  response  to  the  latter, 
said  there  was  no  more  distingubhed  member 
in  the  House  than  their  esteemed  friend  and 
fellow-townsman  Mr.  Bright.  [Cheers,]  And 
jn^t  as  people  were  very  often  asking,  ^^  What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? "  so  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  heard  on  every  occasion  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  will  Bright  say  ? "  [Laughter 
and  applause,]  There  was  much  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  that  was  creditable  to  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  believed,  with  them, 
that  it  needed  amendment.  [ITear,  hear,] 
They  wanted  also  a  retrenchment  in  their  ex- 
penditure ;  and,  above  all,  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  the  continuance  of  pacific  relations 
between  Old  England  and  the  United  States. 
[CAeert.] 

The  next  toast,  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
the  member  for  Rochdale,"  was  most  enthusi- 
aiitically  received,  the  company  rising  to  give 
three  cheers. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  was 
read : — 

«  MiDmmsT,  Dec.  2. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  I  need  not  assure  you  witli  what 

pleasure  I  should  accept  your  invitation  to  be 

present  at  the  entertamment  which  is  to  be 

offered  by  his  neighbors,  to  my  friend  3ir. 

SoF.    Doc.  1 


Bright  It  tempts  me  sorely,  and  yet  I  will 
not  break  the  rule  by  which  I  have  prohibited 
myself  from  attending  any  publio  meeting  this 
winter,  with  the  view  of  husbanding  my  health 
for  the  labors  of  the  coming  session.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment  make  mo 
regret  my  inability  to  meet  my  constituents. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  expressed  my 
views  of  the  publio  questions  of  the  day,  espe* 
ciolly  in  reference  to  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  to  which  a  recent  event  has 
given  a  sudden  importance.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  on 
board  a  British  steamer.  On  this  subject  I 
should  have  urged  the  propriety  of  suspending 
a  final  judgment  until  we  had  time  to  hear 
whether  the  American  Government  had  author- 
ized this  act  of  their  naval  ofiQcer ;  and,  if  so, 
on  what  ground  they  justified  the  proceeding. 
I  have  seen  with  some  surprise  the  assumption 
in  certain  quarters  that,  from  the  moment  when 
our  legal  authorities  have  given  their  opinion 
on  the  point  at  issue,  the  question  is  settled, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  proceed  to  enforce 
their  award.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  must  bo  decided  not  by  the  British,  but 
by  international  law,  and  that  if  the  President's 
Government  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  act  of  their  naval  officer,  they  will  claim 
for  the  reasoning  and  theprccedents  urged  by 
their  legal  advisers  at  Washington,  tlie  same 
consideration  which  they  are  bound  to  give  to 
the  law  oflicers  of  the  British  Crown.  To  re- 
fuse this  would  be  to  deny  that  equality  before 
the  law  which  is  the  rule  of  all  civilized  States, 
and  to  orrogate  for  our^selves,  as  interested  par- 
ties, arbitrary  and  dictatorial  power.  Had  I 
been  able  to  meet  my  constituents,  I  should 
have  in  their  name,  and  with,  I  know,  their  full 
concurrence,  rcpudiotcd  the  language  of  those 
public  writers  who,  without  waiting  till  both 
parties  have  had  a  hearing,  have  given  utter- 
ances to  threats  whicli,  if  they  are  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  British  people,  must  render 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment difficult,  if  not  impossible.     What- 
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ever  be  the. issue  of  the  legal  coDtroversy,  this 
is  a  question  which  wo  canuot  hope  to  bring  to 
a  more  satisfactory  issue  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
"We  endeavored  to  impose  our  laws  by  force  on 
the  Americans  when  they  were  three  millions 
of  colonists,^  and  we  know  the  result.  Again, 
in  1812,  when  we  were  belligerents,  and  the 
United  States,  with  eight  millions  of  people, 
were  neutral,  and  after  we  had  for  years  sub- 
jected their  vessels  to  search  and  seizure — 
which  will  now  probably  be  adduced  as  prece- 
dents to  justify  ttie  recent  proceeding  on  their 
part — a  war  broke  out  on  this  very  question  of 
Delligercnt  rights  at  sea,  which,  after  two  years 
of  mutual  slaughter  and  pillage,  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  oi  peace  in  which,  by  tacit  agree- 
ment, no  allusion  was  made  to  tbe^original  cause 
of  the  war.  With  these  examples,  can  we 
reasonably  hope  by  force  of  arms  to  compel 
the  20,000,000  of  Americans  who  are  now 
united  under  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
our  exclusive  interpretation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions?' Besides,  the  mere  settlement  of  the 
Question  of  the  Trent  does  not  dispose  of  our 
aifficulties  and  dangers.  We  require  a  complete 
revision  of  the  international  maritime  code  with 
a  view  to  its  simplification,  and  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
age ;  and  to  this,  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted, 
the  Americans  have  not  been  the  obstacle. 
More  than  five  years  ago  the  Government  of 
Washington  proposed  to  the  European  Powers  to 
exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  by 
ormea  vessels  of  every  kind— a  proposal  which,  in 
his  Message  to  Congress,  President  Pierce  stated 
had  been  favorably  received  by  Russia  and 
France,  but  which  was  rejected  by  our  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  commercial  bo<lie8  of  this  coun- 
try. Subsequently  Mr.  Buchanan's  Govern- 
ment enlarged  this  offer  by  proposing  to  abol- 
ish blockades  so  far  as  purely  mercantile  ports 
were  concerned,  but  again  this  met  with  no 
favor  from  our  Government.  The  details  of 
this  plan  are  but  imperfecUy  known,  as  no 
official  documents  have  been  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish public.  But,  after  perusing  the  statement 
made  by  our  Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Gommons,  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  the 
painful  impression  is  left  on  my  mind  that,  had 
this  offer  of  the  United  States  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed,  been  promptly  and 
frankly  accepted  by  England,  our  commerce 
with  the  Southern  ports  of  that  country  might 
have  at  this  moment  been  uninterrupted,  and 
Lancashire  would  have  hardly  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  the  civil  war  in  America.  I  was 
absent  from  Parliament  when  these  great  ques- 
tions were  incidentally  referred  to,  for  all  seri- 
ous discussion  on  the  subject  seems  to  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  Government ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  on  a  future  occiv- 
Mon  that  no  other  country  is  interested  to  half 
the  extent  of  England  in  carrying  out  thene 
propositions  of  the  United  States  Government. 
I  would  go  a  step  further,  and  exempt  from 


visitation,  search,  and  obstruction  of  every 
kind,  all  neutral  merchant  ships  on  the  ocean 
or  open  sea,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time 
of  peace.  The  conmierce  of  the  World  has  be- 
come too  vast,  and  its  movements  too  rapid,  to 
permit  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  be- 
ing, everywhere,  liable  to  search  and  detention, 
merely  because  two  Powers  in  some  quarter 
of  the  globe  choose  to  be  at  war.  This  state 
of  things  might  have  been  endurable  some  cen- 
turies ago,  when  war  was  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal state  of  society,  and  when  the  neutrality 
of  a  great  Power  was  almost  unknown,  but  it 
is  utterly  intolerable  in  an  age  of  steam  naviga- 
tion and  free  trade.  But  let  it  not  bo  forgotten 
by  the  British  public,  in  the  present  moment 
of  irritation,  tliat  England  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  the  great  obstacle  to  a  liberal  and  hu- 
mane modification  of  the  maritime  law  of  na- 
tions in  the  interest  of  neutrals,  and  that  her 
assent  alone  is  wanting  to  sweep  the  musty 
maxims  of  Pufiendorf  and  the  rest  into  that 
oblivion  which  has  happily  engulfed  the  kindred 
absurdities  of  protection.  I  will  not  attempt, 
within  the  space  of  a  letter,  to  touch  upon  tne 
other  issues  involved  in  this  deplorable  civil 
war.  'There  is  one  point  only  on  which  I  will 
add  a  remark.  An  opinion  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained by  some  parties,  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  to  control  if  not 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  I  entertain  the 
strongest  conviction,  on  the  contrar}',  that  any 
act  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  a  European 
Power,  whether  by  breaking  the  blockade,  or  a 
premature  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  South,  or  in  any  other  way,  can  have  no 
other  eficct  but  to  aggravate  and  protract  the 
quarrel.  History  tells  us  how  greatly  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution  sprung  from  the 
hitervention  of  the  foreigner.  Were  a  similar 
clement  thrown  in  to  infuriate  the  American 
contest,  every  restraining  motive  for  foibear- 
ance,  every  thought  of  compromise  or  con- 
ciliation, would  be  cast  to  the  winds,— the 
North  would  avail  itself  of  the  horrible  weapon 
always  ready  at  hand,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  negro,  would  carry  the  fire  and  sword 
of  a  servile  war  into  the  Soufli,  and  make  it  a 
desolation  and  a  wilderness.  So  far  from  ex- 
pecting that  the  raw  material  of  our  great  in- 
dustry would  reach  us  sooner  in  consequence  of 
such  an  intervention,  I  believe  the  more  prob- 
able result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  cot- 
ton i>lant  itself  throughout  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.  I  cannot  conclude  without  thank- 
ing you  for  your  kind  offer  of  hospitiility ;  andv 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

**  Rd.  Gobden. 

«<  JonR  T.  Paoast,  Esq.,  Mtyor." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Bright  was  afterward 
given,  amid  tumultuous  cheering. 

Mr.  Bright  said  :  When  the  gentlemen  who 
invited  me  to  this  dinner  called  upon  me,  1  felt 
their  kindness  very  sensibly,  and  now  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  friends  around  me  and  to 
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yon  all  for  the  abundant  manifestations  of  it 
with  which  I  have  been  received  to-night.  I 
am,  as  jou  fdl  know,  at  this  moment  sarrounded 
bj  my  neighbors  and  friends,  [hear^  A«ar,]  and  I 
may  say  with  the  nunost  trntii  that  I  value  the 
fpood  opinion  of  those  who  now  hear  my  voice 
far  beyond  the  opinion  of  any  equal  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  selected  from 
any  portion  of  it.  You  have  by  this  great  kind- 
ness that  you  have  shown  me,  given  a  proof  that 
in  tlie  main  you  do  Aot  disapprove  of  my  public 
labors,  [cheen,]  that  at  least  yon  are  wilhng  to 
exnress  an  opinion  that  the  motives  by  which 
I  have  been  actuated  have  been  honest  and 
honorable  to  myself,  and  that  that  course  has 
not  been  entirely  without  service  to  my  coun- 
try. [Cheert,]  Coming  to  this  meeting,  or  to 
any  similar  meeting,  I  always  find  that  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  appear  to  be  infinite,  and 
&r  more  tlian  it  is  possible  to  treat,  hi  these 
times  in  which  wo  live,  by  the  inventions  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  steamboat,  and  the  rail- 
raid,  and  the  multiplication  of  newspapers,  we 
seem  continually  to  stand  as  on  the  top  of  an 
exceeding  higli  mountain,  from  which  we  be- 
hold all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  all  tlie 
glory  of  them,  and,  unhappily,  not  only  their 
glory,  but  their  crimes,  and  tlieir  follies,  and 
their  calamities,  [ffear^  hear,]  Seven  years 
ago  our  eyes  were  turned  with  anxious  expec- 
tation to  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  where  five 
nations  were  contending  in  bloody  strife  for  an 
object  which,  possibly,  hardly  one  of  them  com- 
prehended, and,  if  they  did  comprehend  it, 
which  all  sensible  men  among  them  must  have 
Icnown  to  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  looking  still  further  to  the 
East,  and  we  saw  there  a  gijjantic  revolt  in  a 
great  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  arising 
mainly  from  gross  neglect  and  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  England,  up  to  that  moment,  to  gov- 
ern a  country  which  it  had  known  how  to  con- 
quer. Two  years  ago  we  looked  South  to  the 
plains  of  Lorabardy.  We  saw  a  strife  there,  in 
which  every  man  in  England  took  a  strange  in- 
terest, [hear,  hear ;]  and  we  have  welcomed,  as 
the  result  of  that  strife,  the  addition  of  a  new 
and  great  kingdom  to  the  list  of  European 
States.  [Cheers.]  Well,  now  our  eyes  are 
turned  in  a  contrary  direction ;  we  look  to  the 
West,  and  there  we  see  a  struggle  in  progress 
of  the  very  highest  interest  to  England  and  to 
humanity  at  large.  '  We  see  there  a  nation, 
which  I  shall  call  the  transatlantic  English  na- 
tion, [hear,  hear,]  the  inheritor  and  partaker  of 
the  historic  glories  of  this  country.  [Hear.] 
We  see  it  torn  with  intestine  broils,  and  suffer- 
ing from  calamities  from  which  for  more  than 
a  century  past — in  fact,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries past,  Uiis  country  has  been  exempt.  That 
struggle  is  of  especial  interest  to  us.  We  re- 
member a  description  which  one  of  our  great 
B>ets  gives  of  Rome  in  its  condition  of  decay. 
e  describes  it  as —    i 


^  Lone  mother  of  dead  emplree.** 


But  EngUmd  is  the  living  mother  of  great 
nations  on  the  American  and  on  the  Australian 
continents,  and  she  promises  to  belt  the  whole 
world  with  her  knowledge,  her  civilizations, 
and  ^ven  'something  more  than  the  freedom 
that  she  her^lf  ei^oys.  [Cheers.]  Eighty-five 
years  ago,  about  the  time  when  some  of  our 
oldest  townsmen  were  very  little  children,  there 
were  on  the  North  American  continent  colo- 
nies, mainly  of  Efiglishmen,  containing  about 
8,000,000  souls.  These  colonies  we  have  seen 
a  year  ago  constituting  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  and  comprising  a  population  of 
not  less  than  80,000,000  of  souls.  We  know- 
that  in  agriculture  and  manufacture,  with  the 
exception  of  this  kingdom,  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  which,  as  to  these  arts,  may  be 
placed  in  advance  of  the  United  States.  [Ap~ 
plause.]  With  regard  to  inventions,  I  believe; 
within  the  last  30  years,  we  have  received  more 
useful  inventions  from  the  United  States  than 
we  have  received  from  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. [Hear,  hear.]  In  that  country  there  are 
probably  ten  times  as  many  miles  of  telegraph 
as  there  arc  in  this  country,  and  there  are  at 
least  five  or  six  times  as  many  miles  of  rail- 
ways. The  tonnage  of  its  shipping  is  at  least 
equal  to  ours,  if  it  does  not  exceed  ours.  The 
prisons  of  that  country — for  even  in  countries 
the  most  favored,  so  far,  prisons  are  needful — 
have  been  models  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  many  Euro[)ean  Governments  have 
sent  commissions  beyond  the  Atlantic^to  inquire 
into  the  admirable  system  of  education,  estab- 
lished universally  in  their  free  schools  through- 
out the  free  and  Northern  States.  [Cheers.] 
If  I  were  to  speak  of  them  in  a  religious  aspect, 
I  should  say  that  within  that  period  of  time  to 
which  their  short  history  goes  back,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  faeo  of  the  earth,  and  never  has 
been  besides,  to  equal  the  magnificent  arrange- 
ments of  chur.hcs  and  ministers,  and  of  all  the 
appliances  which  are  thought  necessary  for  a 
nation  to  teach  morality  and  Christianity  to  the 
people.  Besides  all  this,  when  I  state  that  for 
many  years  past  the  annual  public  expenditure 
of  the  Governtnent  of  that  country,  has  been 
somewhere  between  ten  and  fifteen  millions,  I 
need  not  perhaps  say  further,  that  there  has 
existed  in  that  country,  among  all  the  people, 
an  amount  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  of  abound- 
ing i)lenty,  such  as  I  believe  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  in  any  age,  has  displayed.  This 
is  a  very  fine,  but  still  a  very  true,  picture, 
[hear,  henrf]  but  it  has  another  side,  to  which  I 
must  advert.  There  has  been  one  great  feature 
in  that  country — one  great  contrast,  which  has 
been  pointed  to  by  all  men  who  have  com- 
mented upon  the  United  States  as  a  feature  of 
danger  and  a  Cf)nfrast  calculated  to  give  pain. 
You  have  had  in  that  country  the  utmost  liber- 
ty to  the  wliite  man,  but  bondage  and  degrada- 
tion to  the  black  man.  Now,  rely  upon  it,  that 
wherever  Christianity  lives  and  flourishes,  there 
must  grow  up  from  it  necessarily  a  conscience 
which  W  hostile  to  any  oppression  and  to  any 
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wrong;  and  therefore,  from  the  hour  when  the 
United  States  Oonstitution  was  formed,  so  long 
as  it  left  there  this  great  evil,  then  compara 
tively  small,  but  now  become  so  great,  it  left 
there  the  seeds  of  that  which  an  Am^can 
statesman  has  so  happilj  described— of  that 
'*  irrepressible  conflict "  of  which  now  the 
Whole  world  is  witness.  [Cheers],  It  has  been 
a  common  thing  for  men  disposed  to  carp  at  the 
United  States  to  point  at  this  blot  npon  their 
fair  fame,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  boast- 
ed declaration  of  equality  in  their  deed  and 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  we  must  re- 
collect who  Bowed  this  seed  of  trouble,  and  how 
and  by  whom  it  has  been  cherished.  Without 
dweUing  upon  this  for  more  than  a  moment,  I 
should  like  to  rbad  to  you  a  paragraph  from 
"  Instructions  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Vir- 
ginian Delegates  to  Congress,"  in  the  month 
of  August,  1774,  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, perhaps  the  ablest  man  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  and  actively  engaged  , 
in  its  aflfairs,  and  who  was  afterward,  I  think, 
for  two  periods  President  of  the  Republic.  IIo 
writes  this  from  a  slave  State— from  the  State 
of  Virginia : — 

**For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes 
for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  England  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most 
salutary  tendency.  Tlio  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in 
their  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  all  further  inportations  from 
Africa,  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect 
this,  by  prohibitions  and  by  imposing  duties 
which  might  amount  to  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  His  Majesty's  negative, 
thus  preferring  the  iminediiite  advantage  of  a 
few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of 
the  American  States,  and  to  the  ri*j:ht3  of  human 
nature  deeply  wounded  by  this  iul'amous  prac- 
tice."    [Loud  cheers.] 

1  reau  that  merely  to  show*  that  two  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  Mr.  Jeflfersoh,  acting;  on' behalf  of  those 
whom  he  represented  in  Virginia,  wrote  that 
protest  against  tl)e  course  of  the  Britis^h  Govern- 
ment, which  prevented  the  colonists  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  preparatory  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself.  The  United  States  Constitution 
left  the  slave  question  for  every  State  to  man- 
age for  itself.  It  was  a  question  then  too  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  apparently  ;  but  every  man  had 
the  hope  and  belief  that  in  a  few  years  slavery 
would  of  itself  become  extinct.  Then  there 
happened  that  great  event  in  the  annals  of  | 
manufactures  and  commerce;  it  was  disovered 
that  in  those  States  that  article  which  we  in 
this  country  so  much  depend  upon  could  bo 
produced  of  tl>e  best  quality  needful  for  manu- 
facture, and  at  a  moderate  ])rice ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  growth  of  cotton  has  increased 
there,  its  consumption  has  increased  hero,  and 
ayaiae  which  no  man  dreamt  of  when  JeflTersoa 


wrote  that  paper  has  been  given  to  slaves  and 
slave  industry,  and  thus  it  has  grown  up  to 
that  gigantic  institution  which  now  threatens 
either  its  own  overthrow  or  the  overthrow  of 
that  which  is  a  million  times  more  valued — ^the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States.  [Lovd 
cheers,]  The  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived 
now — I  say  "  we,"  for,  after  all,  we  are  as  much 
interested  in  tire  crisis  nearly  as  if  I  were  mak- 
ing this  speech  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  New 
York — the  crisis  which  has  now  arrived  was 
inevitable.  I  say  that  the  conscience  of  the 
North,  never  satisfied  with  the  institution,  was 
constantly  pricking  some  man  forward  to  take 
a  more  extreme  view  of  the  question,  and  there 
grew  up  naturally  a  section, — it  may  be  not  a 
very  numerous  one— in  favor  of  abolition ;  and 
a  great  and  powerful  party  resolved  at  least 
upon  the  restraint  and  control  of  slavery,  so 
that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  States  and 
the  area  which  it  now  occupies.  But  now,  if  we 
look  at  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
almost  over  since  the  Union,  we  shall  find  that 
the  Southern  power  has  been  mostly  dominant 
there.  If  you  take  six  and  thirty  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  I 
fhink  about  1787,  you  will  find  that  for  32  of 
those  years  every  President  was  a  Southern 
man ;  and  if  you  take  the  period  from  1828 
until  1860,  you  will  find  that  on  every  election 
for  President  the  South  voted  in  the  miyority. 
Well,  we  know  what  an  election  is  in  the  United 
States  for  President  of  the  Republic.^  There  is 
a  most  extended  suff'rage,  and  tliere  is  a  ballot- 
box.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  the  same  electors,  and 
generally  they  are  elected  at  the  same  time ; 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  almost  inevitably,  that 
the  Ilonso  of  Representatives  is  in  complete 
accord  in  public  policy  with  the  President  for 
the  time  being.  Every  four  years  there  springs 
from  the  vote  created  by  the  whole  people  a 
President  over  that  great  nation.  I  think  the 
world  affords  no  finer  s]»ectaclc  than  this;  I 
think  it  affords  no  higher  dignity — that  there  is 
no  greater  object  of  ambition  on  the  political 
stage  on  which  men  arc  permitted  to  move. 
You  may  point,  if  you  like,  to  hereditary  roy- 
alty, to  crowns  coming  down  through  successive 
generations  in  the  same  families,  to  thrones 
based  on  prescription  or  on  conquest,  to  scep- 
tres wielded  over  veteran  legions,  or  subject 
realms;  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  of  reverence  or  6bcdience,  nothing 
more  'sacred,  than  the  authority  of  the  freely 
chosen  magistrate  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
\Loiid  chefrn.]  And,  if  there  be  on  earth  and 
among  men  any  right  divine  to  govern,  surely 
it  rests  with  a  ruler  so  chosen  and  so  appointed. 
[CTicers.]  This  process  of  a  great  election  was 
gone  though  a  year  ago,  and  the  S(yith,  that 
had  so  long  been  successful,  found  itself  de- 
feated. That  defeat  was  followed  instantly  by 
seces>ion,  insurrection,  and  war.  In  the  mtilti- 
tude  of  articles  which  have  been  brought  before 
us  in   the   newspapers  within  the   last  few 
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montha,  I  have  no  doabt  yon  have  se^n,  as  I 
have  seen  it  stated,  that  this  question  was  very 
mach  like  that  upon  which  the  colonies  origi- 
nallj  revolted  against  the  Grown  of  England.  It 
is  amazing  either  how  little  many  newspaper 
writers  l^iow,  or  how  little  they  tUnk  that  you 
know.  [LavghUr.]  When  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence commenced  in  America,  90  years  ago 
or  more,  there  was  no  representation  there  at 
alL  The  question  was  whether  a  Ministry  in 
Downing  street,  and  a  corrupt  and  borough- 
mongering  Parliament  at  Westminster,  should 
impose  taxes  upon  three  millions  of  English 
sabjeets  who  had v  left  their  native  country  and 
established  themselves  in  North  America.  But 
now  the  question  is  not  of  under-representatiou 
or  of  no  representation,  because,  as  is  perfectly 
notorioofl,  the  representation  of  the  South  is 
not  only  complete,  but  in  excess,  for  in  distrib- 
uting the  number  of  representatives  to  the 
number  of  people — ^which  is  done  every  ten 
years  in  the  United  States— three  out  of  every 
five  slaves  are  counted  for  the  South  as  if  they 
were  white  men  and  free  men,  and  the  number 
of  members  given  to  them  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  really  free  men  and 
white  men  only  were  counted,  and  it  has  fol- 
lowed from  that  that  the  South  bos  had  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  about  twenty  members 
more  than  it  had  any  right  to,  upon  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  members  were  apportioned  to 
the  Northern  and  the  Free  States.  Therefore 
yon  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  kind  of  com- 
XMrison  between  the  state  of  things  when  the 
colonies  revolted  and  the  state  of  things  now, 
when  this  fearful  and  wicked  insurrection  has 
broken  out.  But  there  is  another  cause,  which 
is  sometimes  in  Etigland  assigned  for  this  great 
misfortune,  which  is  the  protective  theories  in 
operation  in  the  Union,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  tariff.  It  happens  in  regard  to  this 
that  00  American,  certainly  no  one  I  ever  mot 
with,  attributes  the  disaster  of  the  Union  to 
that  cause.  It  is  an  argument  made  use  of  by 
ignorant  Englishmen,  but  never  by  informed 
Americans.  Have  not  I  already  shown  you 
that  the  South,  during  almost  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  has  been  dominant  at  Wash- 
ingt4in,  and  during  that  period  the  tariff  has 
existed  ?  There  has  been  dissatisfaction  occa- 
sionally with  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
at  times  the  tariff  has  been  higher  than  was 
thought  just  or  reasonable,  or  necessary,  by 
some  of  the  States  of  the  South.  But  the  very 
first  Act  of  the  United  States  which  levies 
duties  on  imports,  passed  immediately  after  the 
Union  was  formed,  recites  that  "  It  is  necessary 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  ninnn- ' 
factures  to  levy  the  duties  which  follow ; "  and  i 
during  the  war  with  England,  from  1812  to 
1815,  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  to  pay 
for  all  the  articles  they  brought  from  Europe 
many  times  over  the  natural  cost  of  tliose  arti-. 
cles,  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  traffic 
by  the  English  navy ;  and  when  the  war  was 
over  it  was  felt  by  everybody  desirable  that 


they  should  encoqrage  manufactures  in  their 
own  country ;  and  seeing  that  England  was  at 
that  precise  moment  passing  a  law  to  prevent 
any  wheat  coming  from  America  nntil  wheat  in 
England  had  risen  to  the  price  of  84s.  per  quar- 
ter, we  may  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  doc- 
trines of  protection  originally  entertained  did 
not  find  less  favor  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815.  Now,  there  is  one  remarkable  point 
with  regard  to  this  matter  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Twelve  months  ago,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
there  were  various  proposals  of  compromise, 
and  committee  meetings  of  various  kinds  held, 
to  try  and  devise  some  mode  of  settling  the 
question  between  the  North  and  South,  so  that 
the  disunion  might  not  go  on ;  but,  though  I 
read  carefully  every  thing  that  was  published 
in  the  English  newspapers  from  the  United 
States  on  that  subject,  I  do  not  recollect  tl>at 
in  any  single  instance  the  question  of  the  tariff 
was  referred  to,  or  that  any  change  was  pro- 
posed or  suggested  in  that  matter  as  likely  to 
nave  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  of 
secession.  [Hear,']  Now,  there  is  another 
point,  too, — that  whatever  be  the  influence  of 
tariffs  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  as  pernicious 
to  the  West  as  to  the  South ;  and  further,  Loui« 
siana,  wliich  is  a  Southern  State  and  a  seceded 
State,  has  always  voted  along  with  Pennsylva- 
nia, until  last  year,  in  favor  of  protection  for  its 
sugar;  while  Pennsylvania  wished  protection 
for  its  coal  and  iron.  But  if  the  tariff  was 
onerous  and  grievous,  was  that  a  reason  for  this 
great  insurrection  ?  Has  ever  a  country  had  a 
tariff— especially  in  the  article  of  food — more 
onerous  and  more  cruel  than  that  which  we  had 
in  this  country  twenty  years  ago?  [Cheers,] 
AVe  did  not  secede.  We  did  not  rebel.  What 
we  did  was  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  over  all  tlie  country  perfect  infor-  ^ 
mation  upon  that  question  ;  and  many  men,  as 
you  know,  devoted  all  their  labors  for  several 
years  to  teagh  the  great  and  wise  doctrines  of 
free  trade  to  the  people  of  England.  Why,  the 
price  of  a  single  gimboat,  the  keep  of  a  single 
regiment,  the  garrison  of  a  single  fort,  the  ces- 
sation of  their  trade  for  a  single  day,  costs  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  them  to  spread  all  over 
the  inteiligiE^nt  people  of  the  United  States  the 
most  complete  statement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  and  West  and  South,  having  no  interest 
in  protection,  could,  united,  have  easily  revised, 
or,  if  need  had  been,  could  have  repealed  the 
tariff  altogether  No,  the  question  is  a  very 
different  and  far  more  grave  question.  It  is  tlie 
question  of  slavery.  [Ilear^  hear,]  For  thirty 
years  it  has  been  constantly  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, disturbing  social  life,  and  overthrowing 
almost  all  political  harmony  in  the  working  of 
the  United  States.  In  tlie  Nurth  there  is  no 
secession,  there  is  no  collision.  These  disturb- 
ances and  this  insurrection  are  found  wholly 
in  the  South  and  in  the  slave  States,  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  man  who  says  otherwisoi  and 
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who  contends  that  it  is  the  tariff,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  other  than  slavery,  is  either  him- 
self deceived,  or  he  endeavors  to  deceive  others. 
The  object  of  the  South  is  this^to  escape  from 
the  majority  which  wishes  to  limit  the  area  of 
slavery.  [Hear,]  Tliey  wish  to  foand  a  slave 
State,  freed  from  the  intluenoes  and  the  opinion 
of  freedom.  The  free  States  in  the  North, 
then,  now  stand  before  the  world  the  advocates 
and  defenders  of  freedom  and  civilization.  The 
slave  States  of  the  South  offer  themselves  for 
the  recognition  of  Christian  nations,  based  npon 
the  foundation,  the  unchangeable  foundation  in 
their  eyes,  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  [Ilear^ 
hear,]  I  will  not  discuss  the  guilt  of  men  who, 
Ministers  of  a  great  nation,  only  last  year  con- 
spired to  overthrow  it.  I  will  not  point  out  or 
recapitulate  the  statements  of  the  fraudulent 
manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  tlie  funds  in 
the  national  exchequer.  I  will  not  point  out 
by  name  any  of  the  men  in  this  conspiracy, 
whom  history  will  designate  by  titles  that  they 
would  not  like  to  hear.  But  I  say  that  slavery 
has  sought  to  break  up  the  most  free  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  to  found  a  new  State 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  whoso  corner-stone 
is  the  perpetual  bondage  of  millions  of  men. 
[ffear^  hear,]  Having  thus  described  what  ap- 
pears to  me  briefly  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
what  is  the  course  that  England  would  be  ex 
pected  to  pursue  ?  We  should  be  neutral  so  far 
as  regards  mingling  in  the  strife.  We  were 
neutral  in  the  strife  in  Italy,  but  we  were  not 
neutral  in  opinion  or  in  sympathy.  [Hear^  hear.] 
Ton  know  perfectly  well  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  Italy,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that,  though  no  shot  was  flred  from  an 
English  ship,  though  no  English  soldier  trod 
their  soil,  still  the  opinion  of  England  was  po- 
tent in  Europe,  and  did  much  for  the  creation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  [Hear,]  Well,  with 
regard  to  the  United  States,  you  know  how 
much  we  hate  slavery — that  is,  awhile  ngo  you 
thought  you  knew  that  we  had  given  £20,000,- 
000,  that  is,  £1,000,000  a  year  nearly  in  taxes, 
to  free  800,000  slaves  in  the  English  colonies. 
Yon  knew,  or  yon  thought  you  knew,  how 
much  you  were  in  love  with  free  government 
everywhere,  although  it  might  not  take  pre- 
cisely the  form  of  our  government — free  gov- 
ernment in  Italy,  free  government  in  Switzer- 
land, free  government,  under  republican  forms, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  with  all 
this  every  man  would  have  said  that  England 
would  wish  the  American  Union  to  be  prosper- 
ons  and  eternal.  Now,  suppose  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  Russia,  for  a 
moment.  In  Russia,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  and  magnifi- 
cent changes  of  policy  ever  seen  in  any  coun- 
try within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Russia,  following  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  has  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom in  that  empire,  [hear^  hear,]  and  28,000,- 
000  human  beings,  lately  serfs,  little  better  than 
real  slaves,  have  been  put  in  a  path  of  elevation 


to  the  ranks  of  freedom.  [  Cheers,]  Now,  su|>- 
pose  that  the  millions  of  serfs  of  Russia  had 
been  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Russia.  We  hear 
that  the  nobles  of  Russia,  to  whom  these  serfn 
belong  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  very  hos- 
tile to  this  change,  and  that  there  has  even  been 
some  danger  that  the  ])eace  of  that  empire 
might  be  disturbed  during  this  change.  Sup- 
pose tliese  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing in  perpetuity  the  serfdom  of  Russia,  and  bar-^ 
ring  out  twenty -three  millions  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  rights  of  freedom,  had  estab- 
lished a  great  and  secret  conspiracy,  and  had 
risen  in  a  great  and  dangerous  insurrection 
against  the  Russian  Govcnmient,  I  say  that  the 
people  of  England,  although  but  seven  years  ago 
they  were  in  mortal  combat  with  Russia,  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment 
they  would  have  prayed  Heaven  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  fervor  to  give  strength  to  the  arm 
and  success  to  the  great  wishes  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  that  vile  and  pernicious  insurrection 
might  be  suppressed.  [  Great  cheering,]  Now, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  what  has  been  said  and 
done  in  this  country  since  the  period  when 
Parliament  rose  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
There  have  been  two  speeches  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer,  and  in  terms  of  approbation.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  a  member  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment,— and  though  I  have  not  the  smallest 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  liberal  of  his  order,  \hear^  hear^}—' 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  delivered  a  speech  which 
was  fair  and  friendly  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Lord  Stanley  [hear,  hear]  only 
a  fortnight  ago  made  a  speech  which  it  is  im- 
])Ossible  to  read  without  remarking  the  thought, 
the  liberality,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  it  is 
distinguished.  He  doubted,  it  is  true,  wliether 
the  Union  could  be  restored — but  a  man  need 
not  be  hostile,  and  must  not  necessarily  be 
friendly,  to  doubt  that  or  the  contrary— but  he 
spoke  with  fairness  and  friendliness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  he  said  they 
were  right  and  justifiable  in  the  course  they 
took,  [hear;]  and  he  gave  a  piece  of  advice,  now 
more  important  than  it  was  even. at  the  mo- 
ment when  ho  gave  it,  that  m  the  various  inci- 
dents and  accidents  of  a  stniggle  of  this  nature, 
it  became  a  peonle  like  this  to  be  very  mod- 
erate and  very  calm,  and  to  avoid  getting  into 
that  feeling  of  irritation  w  Inch  sometimes  arises, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  danger.  [Hear,  hear,] 
I  mention  these  two  speeches  as  from  noble- 
men of  great  distinction  in  this  country — 
speeches  which  I  believe  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  C'ommoii.'^ 
during  the  last  session,  made  a  speech,  too,  in 
which  ho  rebuked  the  impertinence  of  a  young 
member  of  the  House  who  spoke  about  the 
"bursting  of  the  bubble  Republic."  [Jlear^ 
hear,  and  cheers,]  It  was  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Lord  John  Russell.  [  Cheers,]  But 
at  a  later  period  he  spoke  at  Newcastle,  on  an 
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occasion  something  like  this,  when  the  inhahi- 
tants,  or  some  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner.  He 
described  the  contest  in  words  something  like 
these,  (I  speak  only  from  memory,) — "That 
the  North  is  contending  for  empire,  and  the 
SoDth  for  independence.''  Did  ne  mean  that 
the  North  was  contending  for  empu*e,  as  Eng- 
land, when  making  some  fresh  conquest  inH!ii- 
dia  ?  If  he  meant  that,  what  he  said  was  not 
tme.  But  I  recollect  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  on  an  oc- 
casion whep  I  had  made  some  observations  as 
to  the  anreasonable  expenditure  of  the  colonies, 
and  complained  that  the  people  of  England 
should  be  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses  which 
the  colonies  themselves  should  bo  well  able  to 
bear,  tamed  to  me  with  a  sharpness  which  was 
not  necessary,  and  said,  **  The  hon.  member  has 
no  objection  to  make  a  great  empire  into  a 
small  one,  but  I  have."  [Loud  cheers  and 
laughter,]  Perhaps  if  he  lived  in  the  United 
States,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  there,  he  would  doubt 
whetlier  it  was  bis  duty  to  consent  at  once  to 
the  destruction  of  a  great  country ;  to  its  sepa- 
ration, it  may  be,  into  two  hostile  camps ;  or 
whether  he  would  not  try  all  means  open  to 
him,  and  open  to  the  Government,  to  avert  so 
unlooked-for  and  so  dire  a  calamity.  There  are 
other  speeches  that  have  been  made.  I  will 
not  refer  to  them  by  any  quotation.  I  will  not, 
out  of  pity  to  some  of  the  men  who  have  ut- 
tered them,  [laughter  and  cheers ;]  I  will  not 
bring  their  names  even  before  you,  to  give  to 
them  an  endurance  which  I  hope  they  will  not 
have,  [hear^  hear  ;]  but  I  will  leave  them  in  the 
obscurity  which  they  so  richly  merit.  [Cheers.] 
But  now  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  of  all 
the  speeches  made  since  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Parliament  by  public  men  and  politicians, 
the  majority  of  them  displayed  either  strange 
ignorance  of  American  affairs,  or  a  strange  ab- 
sence of  that  cordiality  and  friendship  which,  I 
maintain,  our  American  kinsmen  had  a  right  to 
look  for  at  our  hands.  [Hear^  hear,]  And  if  we 
part  from  the  speakers  and  turn  to  the  writers, 
what  do  we  fina  there  ?  We  find  that  which  is 
reputed  abroad,  and  has  hitherto  been  reputed 
at  home  as  the  most  powerful  representative  of 
English  opinion — at  least  of  the  richer  classes 
—we  find  that  in  that  particular  newspaper 
there  has  not  been,  since  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
office  in  March  last  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  fair,  and  honorable,  and  friendly 
article  on  American  affairs.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Some  of  you,  I  dare  say,  read  it,  but  fortunate- 
ly now  every  district  is  so  admirably  supplied 
with  local  newspapers,  that  I  trust,  in  all  time 
to  come,  the  people  of  England  will  drink  of 
"  purer  streams  nearer  home,"  [cJieers  and  laugh- 
ter A  and  not  from  those  streams  which  are 
muddied  by  party  feeling  and  political  intrigues, 
and  by  <many  motives  that  tend  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  enlightenment  and  advantage 
cf  the  people.    Now,  it  has  been  said,  and  by 


that  very  paper,  over  and  over  again,  **  Why 
this  war  ?  Why  not  separate  peaceably  ?  Why 
this  fratricidal  strife?  "  I  hope  they  will  all  be 
against  "fratricidal  strife"  m  other  respects ; 
for,  if  it  is  true  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  tlie  families  of  n^an  to  dwell  on  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  it  must  be  a  fratricidal  strife, 
whether  we  are  slaughtering  Russians  in  the 
Crimea  or  bombarding  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States.  [Cheers.]  Now,  no 
one  will  expect  that  I  should  stand  forward  as 
the  advocate  of  war,  or  the  defender  of  that 
great  sum  of  all  crime  which  is  involved  in 
war ;  but  when  you  are  discussing  a  question 
of  this  nature,  it  is  only  fair  yon  should  discuss 
it  upon  principles  which  are  acknowledged  not 
only  in  the  country  where  the  strife  is  being 
carried  on,  but  all  but  universally  acknowledged 
in  this  country.  When  I  discussed  the  question 
of  the  Russian  war  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
always  discussed  it  on  the  principles  which 
were  avowed  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  I  took  my  facts  from  tliq^ 
blue  books  which  were  presented  to  Parliament. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  doing  that  now  in  this 
case.  I  say  that,  looking  at  the  principles 
avowed  in  England,  and  at  all  its  policy,  there 
is  no  man  that  is  not  absolutely  a  non-resistant 
in  every  sense,  who  can  fairly  challenge  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Government  in  this 
war.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  that  the  p^r- 
ty  in  this  country  which  on  every  public  ques- 
tion is  in  favor  of  war  at  any  cost,  when  it 
comes  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  "  peace  at 
any  price."  [Hear,  hear.]  I  want  to  know 
w^hethcr  it  has  ever  been  admitted  by  politicians 
and  statesmen  or  by  any  people,  that  great 
nations  can  be  broken  up  at  any  time  by  the 
will  of  any  particular  section  of  those  nations? 
It  has  been  tried  occasionally  in  Ireland,  [laugh' 
ter,]  and  if  it  had  succeeded,  history  would 
have  said,  with  very  good  cause.  [Hear,  h^ar.] 
But  if  any  body  tries  now  to  get  up  a  secession 
or  insurrection  in  Ireland — which  would  be  in- 
finitely less  disturbing  to  every  thing  than  seces- 
sion in  the  United  States,  because  there  is  a 
boundary  which  nobody  can  dispute — I  am 
quite  sure  The  Times  newspaper  would  have 
special  correspondents,  and  would  describe 
with  all  the  glowing  exultation  in  the  world 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  insurrectionists 
were  cut  down  and  made  an  end  of.  Let  any 
man  try  in  England  to  restore  the  Heptarchy. 
Do  you  think  that  any  politician  in  this  country 
would  tliink  it  a  thing  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  ?  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  you  will  see  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  ^jrobably,  at  this  moment, 
where  any  plan  of  separation  between  North 
and  South,  as  for  as  the  question  of  boundary 
is  concerned,  is  so  surrounded  with  insurmount- 
able difiicutie**.  For  example, — Maryland  is  a 
slave  State,  but  Maryland  has  by  a  very  largo 
miyority  voted  for  the  Union.  Would  Mary- 
land go  South  or  North  ?    Kentucky  is  a  slave 
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State,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Union,  con- 
taining a  fine  people.  Kentucky  has  voted  for 
the  Union,  hat  has  heen  invaded  from  the 
Sonth.  Missouri  is  a  slave  State ;  Missouri  has 
not  seceded,  but  has  been  invaded  from  the 
South,  and  there  is  a  secession  party  in  that 
State.  There  are  parts  of  Virginia  which  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  State,  resolving 
to  adhere  to  the  North,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  Northern  anfl  Union  feeling  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and  I  Eiave  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  every  other  State.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  now  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
[Aear,]  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  who 
can  tell  you  that  there  the  question  of  secession 
has  never  been  put  to  the  vote,  and  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  most  reasonable,  thought- 
ful, and  just  men  in  the  State  who  entirely  de- 
plore the  condition  of  tilings  there  existing. 
Veil,  then,  what  would  you  do  with  all  these 
States,  and  with  what  may  be  called  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  population  of  these  States? 
Would  you  allow  tnem  to  be  dragooned  into 
this  insurrection,  and  into  becoming  ports  of  a 
new  State,  to  which  they  themselves  arc  hos- 
tile ?  But  what  would  you  do  with  the  city 
of  Washington?  Washington  is  in  a  slave 
State.  Would  anybody  have  advised  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  and  all  the  members 
of  Congress  (Ilouse  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate) from  the  North,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  everybody  else  who  was  not  positively 
in  favor  of  the  South,  to  set  off  on  their  melan- 
choly pilgrimage  northward,  leaving  that  capi- 
tal—hallowed to  them  by  such  associations, 
having  its  name  even  from  the  father  of  their 
country — ^leaving  Washington  to  the  South,  be- 
cause Washington  is  situated  in  a  slave  State  ? 
Again,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Mississippi  Kivcr, 
as  you  see  it  upon  the  map,  the  '*  father  of  wa- 
ters "  rolling  that  gigantic  stream  to  the  ocean  ? 
Do  you  think  that  the  fifty  millions  which  one 
day  will  occupy  the  banks  of  that  river,  north- 
ward, will  ever  consent  that  that  great  stroom 
should  roll  through  a  foreign,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
hostile  State  ?  And  more,  there  are  four  mill- 
Ions  of  negroes  in  subjection.  For  them  the 
American  Lnion  is  directly  responsible.  They 
are  not  secessionists ;  they  are  now,  as  they 
always  were,  not  citizens  nor  subjects,  but  le- 
gally under  the  care  and  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Would  you  consent 
that  these  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  task-masters,  the  defenders  of 
slavery  as  an  everlasting  institution  ?  [  Cheers.] 
Well,  if  all  had  been  surrendered  without  a 
struggle,  what  then  ?  What  would  the  writers 
in  this  newspaper  and  other  newspapers  have 
«aid  ?  If  a  bare  rock  in  your  empire,  that  would 
xot  keep  a  goat,  a  single  goat  alive,  bo  touched 
B>y  any  foreign  Power,  why,  the  whole  empire 
^s  roused  to  resistance.  And  if  there  be,  from 
accident  or  from  passion,  the  smallest  insult  to 
^our  flag,  what  do  your  newspaper  writers  say 
^pOQ  that  subject,  and  what  is  said  in  all  your 


towns  and  upon  all  your  exchanges  ?    I  will 
tell  you  what  they  would  have  said  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  North 
had  taken  their  insidious  and  dishonest  advice. 
They  would  have  said  the  great  Republio  is  a 
failure,  and  Democracy  has  murdered  patriot- 
ism, that  history  affords  no  example  of  snoh 
meanness,  and  of  such  cowardice,  and  they 
would  have  heaped  unmeasured  obloquy  and 
contempt  upon  the  people  and  Government 
who  had  taken  that  course.    [Loud  cheering,] 
Well,  they  tell  you,  these  candid  friends  of  the 
United  States,  they  tell  you  that  all.  freedom  is 
gone;   that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  if  they 
ever  had  one,  is  known  no  longer ;  and  that  any 
man  may  be  arrested  at  the  dictum  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    Well,  but 
in  1848,  you  recollect,  many  of  you,  that  there 
was  a  small  insurrection  in  Ireland.    It  wss  an 
absurd  thing  altogether,  but  what  was  done 
then  ?    I  saw,  in  one  night,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha^  . 
beas  Corpus  Act  passed  through  all  its  stages. 
What  more  did  I  see  ?    I  saw  a  bill  brought  in 
by  the  Whig  Government  of  that  day.  Lord 
John  Russell  being  the  I'remier,  which  made 
speaking  against  the  Government  and  against 
the  Crown,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  se*- 
dition,  which  ]»roposed  to  make  it  felony,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  a  few  of 
the  members  tliat  that  act,  in  that  particnlar, 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  years.    In  the 
same  session  a  bill  was  brought  in,  called  an 
Alien  Bill,'  which  enabled  the  Home  Secretary 
to  take  any  foreigner  whatsoever,  not  being  a 
naturalized  Englishman,  and  in  24  hours  to  send 
him  out  of   the  country.     Although  avman 
might  have  committed  no  crime,  this  might  be 
done  to  him,  apparently  only  on  suspicion.    But 
suppose  that  an  insurgent  army  had  been  so 
near  to  London  that  you  icould  see  its  outposts 
from  every  suburb  of  London— what  then  do 
you  think  would  have  been  the  regard  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  for  personal  liber- 
ty, if  it  interfered  with  the  necessity,  and,  as 
they  might  think,  with  the  salvation  of  the 
State?    I  recollect,  in  1848,  when  tlie  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  that  a  number  of 
persons  in  Liverpool,  men  there  of  T>osition  and 
of  wealth,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  proying — wliat  ?    That  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  shuuld  not  be  suspended  ?    Ko,  but 
because  they  were  not  content  with  its  suspen- 
sion in  Ireland,  ])raying  tlie  House  of  Commons 
to  extend  that  suspension  to  Liverpool.  [Laughs 
ter.]    I  recollect  that  at  that  time — and  I  am 
sure  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson  will  bear  me  out  in 
what   I   say — ^the   Mayor  of   Liverpool   tele- 
graphed to  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  mes- 
sages were  sent  on  to  London  nearly  every 
hour,  and  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  heard  from 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  thot  certain  Irishmen  in 
Liverpool,  conspirators,  or  fellow-conspirators, 
with  those  in  Ireland,  were  going  to  bum  the 
cotton  worehouses  of  Liverpool  and  the  cotton 
mills  of  Lancashire.    [LaughUr]    And  I  read 
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that  petition.  I  took  it  from  the  table  of  the 
Honse  of  Oommons  and  read  it,  and  I  handed 
it  over  to  a  statesman  of  great  eminence,  who 
has  been  bat  jost  removed  fh)m  ns — a  man  not 
second  to  any  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  his 
knowledge  of  ofiairs  and  for  his  great  capacity 
— >I  refer  to  Sir  James  Graham  [hear^  hear] — ^I 
hfldnded  to  him  this  petition  He  read  it ;  and 
after  he  had  read,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table  with  a  gesture  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust  [Loud  ehiera.]  Now,  tliat 
was  a  petition  from  the  town  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  some  persons  have  lately  been  making 
themselves  very  ridiculous  by  their  conduct  in 
this  matter.  [Bear,  hear.}  There  is  one  more 
point  It  lias  been  said,  ^*-  How  much  better  it 
wonld  be  " — not  for  the  United  States,  but — 
**  for  us,  tiiat  the»e  States  should  be  divided."  I 
re^dUect  meeting  a  gentleman  in  Bond  street  one 
day,  before  the  session  was  over — a  rich  man, 
and  one  whose  voice  is  very  much  heard  in  the 
House  of  Oommons ;  but  his  voice  is  not  heard 
there  when  he  is  on  his  legi^,  but  wheU'heis 
cheering  other  speakers,  [laughter,]  and  he  said 
to  me,  '^  After  all,  this  is  a  sad  business  about 
the 'United  States;  but  still  I  think  it  is  very 
mnch  better  that  they  should  be  split  up.  In 
twenty  years"  (or  in  fifty  years,  I  forget  which 
it  was)  **  they  will  be  so  powerful  that  they  will 
bnlly  all  Europe."  [Laughter,]  And  a  distin- 
ffniriied  member  of  the  House  of  Oommons — 
distinguished  there  by  his  eloquence,  distin- 

SaishM  more  by  his  many  writings — I  mean 
ir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton — he  did  not  exact- 
ly express  a  hope,  but  he  ventured  on  some- 
thing like  a  prediction,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  there  would  be,  I  don^t  know  how 
many,  but  as  many  Republics  or  States  in 
America  as  you  can  count  upon  your  fingers. 
Tliere  cannot  be  a  meaner  motive  than  this 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  question — that  it  is  '*  better  for  us ; '' 
for  whom  ?  the  people  of  England,  or  the  Gov- 
emmeot  of  England  ?— that  the  United  States 
should  l>e  severed,  and  that  that  continent 
should  be  as  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  in 
many  States,  and  subject  to  all  the  contentions 
and  disasters  which  have  accompanied  the  his- 
tory of  the  States  of  Europe.  [A2)plauee,]  I 
should  say  that  if  a  man  had  a  great  heart 
within  him  he  would  rather  look  forward  to 
the  day  when,  from  that  point  of  land  which  is 
habitable  nearest  to  the  Pole  to  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Gulf,  the  whole  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent might  become  one  great  federation  of 
States — that,  without  a  great  army  and  without 
a  great  navy,  not  mixing  itself  np  with  tlie  en- 
tanglements of  European  politics— witliout  a 
castom-hons«  inside  tlirough  the  whole  len^i^th 
and  brcwitli  of  its  territory,  but  witli  freedom 
everywhere,  equality  everywhere,  law  every- 
where, peace  everywhere— would  atford  at  lost 
some  hope  that  man  is  not  forsaken  of  Heaven, 
and  that  the  future  of  our  race  miglit  be  better 
than  the  past  [Prolonged  cheering,]  It  is  a 
eommon  observation  that  our  friends  in  Arner* 


ioa  are  very  irritable.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely,  of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  to  be 
quite  true.  Our  friends  in  America  are  in- 
volved in  a  great  struggle.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  before  iq  their  history.  No  cduntry  in 
the  world  was  ever  more  entitled,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  sgnnpathy  and  the  forbearance  of  all 
friendly  nations  than  are  the  United  States  at 
this  moment.  [ffea9\  hear,]  They  have  there 
newspapers  that  are  no  wiser  than  ours. 
[Laughter,]  They  have  there  some  papers, 
one  at  least,  which,  up  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  were  his  bitterest  and  unrelenting  foea, 
but  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  take  the  line  of  Southern  support,  were 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  to  support  the  prev- 
alent opinion  of  the  country.  But  they  un- 
dertook to  serve  the  South  in  another  way,  ^ 
and  that  was  by  exaggerating  every  difficulty, 
and  mis-stating  every  fact,  if  so  doing  could 
serve  their  object  of  creating  distrust  between 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  United  Kingdom.  [Hear,  hear.]  If 
The  Times,  in  this  country,  has  done  all  that  it 
could  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  to  irritate- the  minds  of  the  people 
of  America,  the  Neut  York  Herald,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  done,  I  think,  all  that  it  could,  or 
that  It  dared,  to  provoke  mischief  between  the 
Government  in  Wasliington  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  London.  [Hear,  hear.]  Now  there  is 
one  thing  which  I  must  state,  tiiat  I  think  they 
have  a  solid  reason  to  complain  of;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  to  mention  it,  because  it 
blames  our  present  Foreign  Minister,  against 
whom  I  am  not  anxious  to  say  a  word,  and, 
recollecting  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  should  be  slow  to  conclude  that  he  had 
any  feeling  hostile  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. You  recollect  that  during  the  session 
— ^it  was  on  the  14th  of  May — a  proclamation 
came  out  which  acknowledged  the  South  as  a 
belligerent  Power,  and  proclaimed  the  neutral- 
ity of  England.  A  little  time  before  that — I 
forgot  how  many  days — ^Mr.  Dallas,  the  Inte 
Minister  from  the  United  States,  had  left  Lon- 
don for  Liverpool  and  for  America.  lie  did 
not  wish  to  undertako  any  affairs  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  he-  was  not  appointe<l — I 
mean  that  of  President  Lincoln — and  he  left 
what  had  td  bo  done  to  his  successor,  who  was 
on  his  way,  and  whose  arrival  was  daily  ex- 
pected, ^ir,  Adums,  the  present  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  is  a  man  who,  if  he  lived  in 
England,  you  would  say  was  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  country.  I  tliink  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  His  grandfutiier  was  one  of  the  great 
men  wlio  acliieved  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  family  in  that  coun- 
try having  more  claims  upon  what  I  should 
call  the  veneration  and  tlio  affection  of  the 
people  than  the  family  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Adams  came  to  this  country.  He  arrived  in 
Londim  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May.  On 
the  14th  that  prodomatiou  was  issued.    It  was 
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known  that  he  was  coming;  but  he  was  not 
consulted ;  the  proclaraation  was  not  delayed 
for  a  day,  although  notlimg  pressed  that  lie 
might  bo  notified  about  it.  If  communications 
of  a  friendly  nature  had  taken  place  with  him 
and  with  the  American  Government,  they 
could  have  found  no  fault  with  this  step,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  inevitable,  before  the  strug- 
gle had  proceeded  fffr,  that  this  proclamation 
would  be  issued.  But  I  have  the  best  reasons 
for  knowing  that  there  is  no  single  thing  that 
has  happened  during  the  course  of  these  events 
which  has  created  more  surprise,  more  imta- 
tion,  and  more  distrust  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  tliis  country,  than  the  fact  that 
that  proclaniation  did  not  wait  one  single  day 
until  the  Minister  from  America  could  come 
here,  and  until  it  could  be  done  with  his  con- 
sent or  concurrence,  and  in  that  friendly  man- 
ner that  would  have  avoided  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness which  has  occurred.  [Hear,  hear.]  Now, 
I  am  obliged  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  the  ut- 
most pain — that  without  this  country  doinjj 
things  that  were  hostile  to  the  North,  and 
without  men  expressing  affection  for  slavery, 
and  outwardly  and  openly  hatred  for  the  Union 
— I  say  that  there  has  not  been  here  that 
friendly  and  cordial  neutrality  which,  if  I  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  should 
have  expected ;  and  I  say  further,  that  if  there 
has  existed  considerable  irritation  at  that,  it 
must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  high  ap))re- 
ciation  which  the  people  of  those  States  jiluce 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England. 
[ffear^  h^ar,]  If  I  had  been  addressing  this 
audience  ten  days  ago,  so  fur  as  I  know,  I 
should  have  said  just  what  I  have  said  now ; 
and,  although  by  an  untoward  event  circum- 
Btances  are  somewhat,  even  considerably,  al- 
tered, yet  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
this  statement,  with  a  view,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  do  it,  to  improve  the  opinion  in  England, 
and  to  assuage,  if  there  be  any,  the  feelings  of 
irritation  in  America,  so  that  no  further  diffi- 
^cnlties  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  tliis  unhap- 
py strife.  [Heary  hear.'\  But  there  has  occurred 
an  event  which  was  announced  to  ns  only  a 
week  ago,  which  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  it  may  be  one  of  some  peril.  [Hear^  hear.] 
It  is  asserted  that  what  is  called  *^  International 
Law  "  has  been  broken  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  on  board  an  English 
trading  steamer,  by  a  steamer  of  war  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  what  is  maritime  law  ? 
You  have  heard  tliat  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  are  in  favor  of  this  view 
of  the  case — that  the  law  has  been  broken.  I 
am  not  at  all  going  to  say  that  it  lias  not.  It 
would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  set  my  opinion 
on  a  legal  question  which  I  have  only  partially 
examined  against  their  opinion  on  the  same 
question,  which  I  presume  they  have  carefully 
examined.  But  this  I  say,  that  maritime  law 
is  not  to  be  found  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it 
is  not  in  ao  many  clauses.  You  know  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  law.    I  can  ask  the  mayor, 


or  any  magistrate  around  me,  whether  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find  the  law,  even  when  you 
have  found  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  found 
the  clause.  {Laughter.'l  But  when  yon  have 
no  Act  of  Parliament  and  no  clause,  you  may 
imagine  that  the  cose  is  still  more  difficult. 
Iffear,  hear.]  Maritime  law,  or  international 
law,  consists  of  opinions  and  precedents  for  the. 
most  part,  and  it  is  very  unsettled.  The  opin- 
ions are  the  opinions  of  men  of  different  coun- 
tries, given  at  different  times,  and  the  prece- 
dents are  not  always  like  each  other.  The  law 
is  very  unscttle<l,  and,  for  tlie  most  part,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  exceedingly  bad.  In  past  times, 
as  you  knovv  from  the  histories  you  read,  this 
country  has  been  a  fighting  country ;  we  have 
been  belligerents,  and,  as  belligerents,  we  hare 
carried  maritime  law,  by  our  own  powerful 
hand,  to  a  pilch  that  has  been  very  oppressive 
to  foreign,  and  peculiarly  to  neutral,  nations. 
Now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  unhappily,  in 
our  history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we 
arc  not  belligerents,  but  neutrals ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  take,  perhaps,  rather  a  different  view  of 
maritime  and  international  law.  The  act  which 
has  been  committed  by  the  American  steamer  in 
my  opinion,  whether  it  was  illegal  or  not,  was 
both  impolitic  and  bad.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  think  it  may  turn  out,  and  is  almost  certain, 
that,  so  far  as  the  taking  those  men  from  that 
ship  was  concerned,  it  was  wholly  unknown 
to  and  unauthorized  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. And  if  the  American  Government  be- 
lieve, on  the  opinion  of  their  law  officers,  that 
the  act  is  illegal,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
make  fitting  reporation ;  for  there  is  no  Gov- 
ernment in  the  world  that  has  so  strenuously 
insisted  upon  modifications  of  international 
law,  and  been  so  anxious  to  be  guided  always 
by  the  most  moderate  and  merciful  interpreta- 
tion of  that  law.  Our  great  advisers  of  The 
Times  newspaper  have  been  persuading  people 
that  this  is  merely  one  of  a  series  of  acts  which 
denote  the  detemjination  of  the  Washington 
Government  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  peoulo 
of  England.  But  did  you  ever  know  anyboay, 
who  was  not  very  near  dead  drunk,  who,  hav- 
ing as  much  upon  his  hands  as  he  could  man- 
age, would  offer  to  fight  everybody  about 
him?  [Prolonged  lavghter  ani^  eheerinff.]  Do 
you  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, presided  over  by  President  Lincoln,  so 
constitutional  in  all  his  acts,  so  moderate  as  ho 
has  been,  ri-prcsenting,  at  this  moinont,  that 
great  party  in  the  United  States,  happily  now 
in  the  ascendency,  which  has  always  been 
specially  in  favor  of  peace,  and  specially  in  fa- 
vor of  England — do  you  believe  tliat  tliat  Gov- 
ernment, having  upon  its  hands  now  an  insur-  ^ 
rection  of  the  most  formidable  character  in  tho 
South,  would  invite  tlie  annies  and  the  fleets 
of  England  to  combine  with  that  insurrection, 
and  it  might  be — though  it  did  exasperate  tho 
struggle — render  it  impossible  that  the  Union 
should  ever  again  be  restored  9  [Lovd  cheer*,] 
I  say  that  single  statement,  whether  it  came 
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from  a  public  writer  or  a  public  speaker,  is 
enough  to  stamp  him  forever  with  the  charac- 
ter of  being  an  insidious  enemy  of  both  coun- 
tries. [Cheers,]  Well,  what  have  we  seen 
daring  the  hist  week  ?  People  have  not  been, 
1  am  told — I  have  not  seen  much  of  it — quite 
so  calm  as  sensible  men  should  be.  Here  is  a 
question  of  law.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
'when  you  have  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— if  they  think  the  act  legal — a  statement 
qf  their  view  of  the  case,  tliey  will  show  you 
that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  during  the  wars  of 
that  time,  there  were  scores  of  cases  that  were 
at  least  as  bad  as  this,  and  some  infinitely 
worse.  And,  if  it  were  not  so  late  to-night,  and 
I  am  not  anxious  now  to  go  into  this  question 
further,  I  could  easily  place  before  you  coses 
of  wonderful  outrage,  committed  by  us  when 
we  were  at  war,  and  for  many  of  which,  I  am 
afraid,  little  or  no  reparation  was  offered.  But 
let  ns  bear  this  in  mind,  that  during  this  strug- 

ge  ^^ incidents  and  accidents"  will  happen. 
ear  in  mind  the  advice  of  Lord  Stanley,  so 
opportune  and  so  judicious.  Don^t  let  your 
newspapers  or  your  public  speakers,  or  any 
man,  take  you  off  your  guard,  and  bring  you 
into  that  frame  of  mind  under  which  your 
Government,  if  it  desires  war,  can  have  it  with 
tfie  public  assent,  or,  if  it  does  not  desire  war, 
may  be  driven  to  engage  in  it ;  for  one  may  bo 
as  evil  and  as  fatal  as  the  other.  What  can  be 
now  more  monstrous  than  that  wo,  as  we  call 
ourselves,  to  some  extent,  an  educated,  a  moral, 
and  a  Ghristian  nation — at  a  moment  when  an 
accident  of  this  kind  occurs,  before  we  have 
made  a  representation  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, before  we  have  heard  a  word  from 
them  in  rej^y — should  be  all  up  in  arms,  every 
sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard,  and  every 
man  looking  about  for  his  pistols  and  his  blun- 
derbusses? [Cheers.]  Why,  I  think  the  con- 
duct pursued — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  pur- 
sued by  a  certain  class  in  America  just  the  same 
— is  much  more  the  conduct  of  savages  than 
of  Christian  and  civilized  men.  No,  let  us  be 
calm.  [Hear,  hear,]  You  recollect  how  we  were 
dragged  into  the  Russian  war — ^^  drifted  '^  into 
it.  [Cheers.]  You  know  that  I,  at  least,  have 
not  upon  my  head  any  of  the  guilt  of  that  fear- 
ful war.  [Ifear,  hear,]  You  know  that  it  cost 
one  hundred  millions  of  money  to  t\jis  country ; 
that  it  cost,  at  least,  the  lives  of  40,000  English- 
men; that  it  disturbed  your  trade;  that  it 
nearly  doubled  the  armies  of  Europe ;  that  it 
placed  tbe  relations  of  Europe  on  a  much  less 
peaceful  footing  than  before;  and  that  it  did 
not  effect  one  single  thing  of  all  those  that  it 
was  promised  to  effect.  [Cheers.]  I  recollect 
speaking  on  this  subject  within  the  lust  two 
years  to  a  man  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned — Sir  J.  Graham — in  the  House  ftf 
Commons.  He  was  a  Minister  at  the  time  of 
that  war.  He  was  reminding  me  of  a  severe 
onslaught  whidli  I  had  made  upon  him  and 
Lord  Palmerston  for  attending  a  dinner  of  the 


Reform  Club,  when  Sir  0.  Napier  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Baltic  jQpet,  and  he 
remarked,  '*  What  a  severe  thrashing  " — [laugh" 
ter] — ^I  had  given  them  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons.    I  said,  ^*  Sir  James,  tell  me  candidly, 
did  you  not  deserve  it  ? "    lie  said,  "  Well,  you 
were, entirely  right  about  that  war;  we  were 
entirely  wrong,  and  we  never  should  have  gone 
into  it."     [Loud  cheers,]    And  this  is  exactly 
what  everybody  will  say,  if  you  go  into  a  war 
about  this  business,  when  it  b  over.     When 
your  sailors  and  your  soldiers,  so  many  of  them 
as  may  be  slaughtered,  are  gone  to  their  last 
account ;  when  your  taxes  are  increased,  your 
business  permanently,  it  may  be,  injured ;  and 
when  embittered  feelings  for  generations  have 
been  created  between  America  and  England, 
then  your  statesmen  will  tell  you  that  '*  we 
ought  not  to  have  gone  into  the  war."  [Cheers,] 
But  they  will  very  likely  say,  as  many  of  them 
tell  me,  "  What  could  we  do  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  public  mind  ?  "    Let  them  not  add  to  the 
frenzy ^-[hear,  hear,]  and  let  us  be  careful  that 
j  nobody  drives  us  into  that  frenzy.   Remember- 
I  ing  the  past,  remembering  at  this  moment  the 
,  perils  of  a  friendly  people,  and  seeing  the  diffi- 
j  culties  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  let  us,  I 
I  entreat  of  you,  see  if  there  be  any  real  modera- 
I  tion  in  the  people  of  England,  and  if  magna- 
nimity, so  often  to  be  found  among  individuals, 
is  not  absolutely  wanting  in  a  great  nation. 
.  [  Great  cheering.]  Government  may  discuss  this 
I  matter — they  may  arrange  it— they  may  arbi- 
;  trate  it.     I  have  received  here,  since  I  came 
I  into  the  room,  a  despatch  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  referring  to  this  question.    I  believe 
some  portion  of  it  is  in  the  papers' this  evening, 
I  but  I  have  not  seen  them.     But  he  states  that 
I  General  Scott,  whom  you  know  by  name,  who 
.  has  come  over  from  America  to  France,  being 
I  in  a  "bad  state  of  health,  the  General,  lately,  of 
i  the  American  army,  and  a  man  of  reputation 
I  in  that  country  not  second  hardly  to  that  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  held  during  his  lifetime 
I  in  this  country.  General  Soott  has  written  a 
I  letter  on  the  American  difficulty.    He  denies 
1  that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  had  ordered 
I  the  seizure  of  the  Southern  Commissioners, 
even  if  under  a  nentral  flog.    The  question  of 
lo{]^al  right  involvc<l  in  the  seizure  the  General 
thinks  a  very  narrow  ground  on  which  to  force 
a  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  As  to  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  being  or  not  being  contra- 
band, tlkB  General  answers  for  it  that,  if  Mr. 
Seward  cannot  convince  Earl  Russell  that  they 
bore  that  character,  Earl  Russell  will  bo  able  to 
convince  Mr.  Seward  that  they  did  not.    He 
pledges  himself  that  if  this  Government  cor- 
dially ajrree  with  that  of  the  United  States  in 
establishing  the  immunity  of  neutrals  from  the 
oppressive  right  of  search  and  seizure  on  suspi- 
cion, the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will  not  hesii^ 
tate  to  purchase  so  ^eat  a  boon  to  peaceful 
trading  vessels.    [Gret^  cheering.]    Before  I  sit 
down,  let  me  ask  what  is  this  people,  about 
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which  80  many  men  in  England  at  this  moment 
are  writing,  and  speaking,  and  thinking,  with 
harshness,  with  injustice,  if  not  with  great  bit- 
terness ?  Two  centuries  ago  multitudes  of  the 
people  of  this  country  found  a  refuge  on  the 
X^of th  American  continent,  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  from  the  bigotry 
of  Laud.  Many  noble  spirits  from  our  country 
endeavored  to  establish  great  experiments  in 
favor  of  human  freedom  on  that  continent. 
Bancroft,  the  greatest  historian  of  his  own 
country,  has  said,  in  his  own  graphic  and  em- 
phatic language,  *^  The  history  of  the  coloni2a- 
tion  of  America  is  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
Europe."  [Hear,  hear.]  From  that  time  down 
to  our  own  period,  America  has  admitted  the 
wanderers  from  every  clime.  Since  1816,  a 
time  which  many  here  remember,  and  which 
is  within  my  lifetime,  more  than  three  millions 
of  persons  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States.  During  the  fif- 
teen years  from  1846  or  1846  to  1859  or  1860,  a 
time  so  recent  that  we  all  remember  the  events, 
even  the  most  trivial  circnmatances  that  have 
happened  in  that  time— during  those  fifteen 
years,  more  than  2,320,000  persons  left  the 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  emigrants  for 
the  States  of  North  America.  At  this  very 
moment,  then,  there  are  millions  in  the  United 
States ,  who  personally,  or  whose  immediate 
parents,  have  at  one  time  been  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the 
oldest  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing. 
They  found  a  home  in  the  far  West ;  they  sub- 
dued the  wilderness:  they  met  with  plenty 
there,  which  was  not  afforded  them  in  their 
native  country ;  and  they  arc  bec<)me  a  great 
people.  There  may  be  those  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  are  jealous  of  the  States.  There  may 
be  men  who  dislike  Democracy,  and  who  hate 
a  Republic ;  there  may  be  even  those  whose 
sympathies  warm  towards  the  slave  oligarchy 
of  the  South.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
only  misrepresentation  the  most  gross,  or  ca- 
lumny the  most  wicked,  can  sever  the  tie  which 
unites  the  groat  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  with  their  firionds  and  brethren  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  [Loud  cheers.]  Whether  the  Union 
will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South  will  achieve 
an  unhonored  independence  or  not,  I  know  not, 
and  I  predict  not.  But  this  I  think  I  know — 
that  in  a  few  years,  a  ver}'  few  years,  the  twen- 
ty millions  of  free  men  in  thoNorth  will  be  thir- 
ty millions,  or  even  fifty  millipns — a«popu1a- 
tion  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  this  kingdom. 
[ffear^  hear.]  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray 
that  it  may  not  be  said  among  them  that  in  the 
darkc5st  hour  of  their  country *s  trials,  England, 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  looked  on  witli  icy 
coldness,  and  saw  unmoved  the  perils  and  the 
calamities  of  her  children.  [Cheera.]  As  for 
me,  I  have  but  this  to  say, — I  am  one  in  this 
audience,  and  but  one  in*the  citizenship  of  this 
country;  but  if  all  other  tongues  are  silent, 
mine  ahall  speak  for  that  policy  which  gives 


hope  to  the  bondsmen  of  the  South,  and  tends  » 
to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous  words,  and 
generous  deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations 
that  speak  the  English  language,  and  from  their 
origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name. 
[Great  cheering,] 

LONDON  TDIBS  ON  THE  SPEECH. 

In  any  great  crisis  we  arc  always  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  Bright  Ills  speech  is  waited  for  as  a. 
necessary  preliminary  to  action.  If  insult  has 
been  done  to  us  as  a  nation,  if  our  commercial 
interests  reqnire  a  definite  course  of  policy, 
and  if  the  country  is  unanimous  and  we  have 
all  thoroughly  made  up  our  minds,  we  then 
instinctively  pause,  and  wait  for  the  speech  of 
John  Bright.  They  do  the  same  thing  at  Rome 
when  they  have  resolved  to  canonize  a  saint. 
There  is  a  DeviPs  advocate,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pour  cold  water  upon  the  general  enthusiasm, 
and  to  show  that  the  proposed  saint,  instead 
of  being  better,  was  rather  worse  than  other 
people.  It  is  a  very  useful  institution,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  always  foremost  in 
supporting  that  great  analogous  British  insti- 
tution, John  Bright.  The  Irishman  of  tender 
conscience  before  he  went  to  confession  used 
to  beat  his  wife  in  order  that,  in  her  wrath, 
she  might  remind  him  of  all  his  sins.  We  have 
no  necessity  for  any  such  cruelty  towards  onr 
political  shrew,  for  without  any  especial  provo- 
cation he  is  always  ready  to  recapitulate  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  all  that  can  be  said 
against  England  and  in  favor  of  her  enemies. 
Suraetliing  has  been  wanting  hitherto  in  the 
discussions  as  to  America.  The  rights  of  the 
question  seemed  to  be  all  one  way.  The  state- 
ments on  the  other  side  all  turned  out  to  be 
forged  history  and  the  argriments  false  reason- 
ing. Yet  we  were  not  quite  satisfied.  Every 
one  waited  for  John  Bright^s  speech.  From 
somewhere  or  other  it  was  sure  to  come,  and 
until  it  had  been  delivered  it  was  not  safe  to 
predicate  that  all  that  could  possibly  be  alleged 
against  this  country  hud  been  said. 

This  event'  has  at  length  come  off.  tfr. 
Bright  has  done  his  accustomed  ofllce  at  Roch- 
dale. We  are  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  be  so  careful  in  his  choice.  Speak- 
ing upon  so  vast  a  question  as  that  of  peace  or 
war  with  one  of  the  powers  of  North  America, 
it  might  bo  expected  that  he  would  have 
chosen  some  c(mspicuons  arena.  Manchester, 
which  made  him  a  great  public  character;  BiN 
minghain,  which  sends  him  to  Parliament ;  or 
I/ondon,  which  might  afibrd  an  audience  where 
wealth  and  intelligence  would  have  mingled, 
might  either  of  them  have  been  some  test  of 
the  general  mind.  Roolidnle,  however,  is  a 
mere  nest  of  furnaces,  and  has  no  communion 
of  sentiment  with  the  country  around,  nor  the 
least  possible  influence  over  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  generally.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
here  a  matter  of  much  importance  where  Mr. 
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Brieht  speaks,  bat,  as  be  speaks  less  for  Eng- 
land thau  for  the  foreign  newspapers,  it  is 
as  well  oar  neighbors  shoold  know  that  the 
•entiments  which  Mr.  Bright  wishes  to  dis- 
■etnlnate  jost  now  are  not  those  which  he 
thinks  it  convenient  to  speak  either  in  his  own 
boroogh  or  in  any  of  tne  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  It  might  sometimes  appear  that  lie 
fancied  while  speaking  he  was  delivering  his 
neech,  as  he  said,  "  m  the  city  of  Boston,  or 
the  dty  of  New  York."  But  ho  has  delivered 
himself  of  that  which  we  wished  to  hear ;  and 
now,  having  heard  the  DeviPs  advocate,  we 
can  rest  in  comfortable  secarity  that  there  is 
nothing  antold  which  can  be  said  against  us 
sad  our  country.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of 
Mr.  Bright*8  speech  is  made  up  of  an  elaborate 
defiance  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Northern 
States  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  Southern 
States.  With  this  we  submit  that  we,  as  mere 
^pentrals,  have  nothing  to  do,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
'as  a  peace  man,  has  still  less  to  do.  An  apol- 
OKT  tor  the  wholesale  manslaughter  which  now 
toasts  the  fiV>ntier  States  and  desolates  vast 
provinces  is  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Bright 
rather  than  to  his  humanity.  It  is  nothing, 
however,  to  us.  If  Mr.  Bright  chooses  to  ride 
in  blood  up  to  Ills  saddle-girths  to  put  down 
the  rebellious  South,  and  to  cry  aloud  and 
wpare  not,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
except  to  remark  that  the  old  Pennsylvanian 
leaven  of  intolerance  appears  to  be  extant  in 
hi^  preservation,  and  that  it  seems  a  \i\ty  Mr. 
Bright^s  energy  and  unscrupulous  determina- 
tion do  not  rule  in  the  White  House,  instead 
of  amusing  a  sixth-rate  provincial  town  in  Eng- 
land. We,  however,  are  neutrals.  It  is  for 
Mr.  Bright  to  break  neutrality,  and  to  advocate 
the  taking  a  part  with  one  of  these  belligerents. 
It  is  for  Mr.  Bright  to  taunt  every  one  who 
will  not  do  a  dishonest  thing  with  a  want  of 
kindliness  and  sympathy.  Wo  hav'o  with  an 
almost  judicial  impartiality  cautiously  refrained 
from  siding  with  either  faction,  and  when  Mr. 
Bright  affirms  that  "  The  Times  in  this  country 
has  done  all  that  it  could  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  America,"  we  appeal  at 
once  to  a  public  which  is  not  very  oblivious  as 
to  what  appears  in  these  columns,  whether  Mr.' 
Bright  has  not  publicly  said  that  which  is  the 
opposite  to  the  truth.  If  we  have  sinned  on 
either  side,  it  was  in  placing  the  worse  side  of 
oar  own  case  forward  while  the  public  indigna- 
tion was  yet  rising,  and  when  the  law  authori- 
ties hatl  not  yet  determined  the  questions  of 
international  law.  While  the  rights  of  the  ca'^e 
Were  doutftful  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
moderate,  and  not  to  excite,  the  popular  feel- 
ing. General  Scott  himself  has  found  the  best 
support  for  his  own  weak  defence  of  what  has 
happened  in  a  quotation  from  our  first  obser- 
Tations  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  outrage 
to'  our  flog    We  have  every  wish  to  give  a 


patient  hearing  to  the  Devil's  advocate,  but  we 
object  to  his  concentrating  those  things  where- 
of his  client  is  the  father  entirely  upon  ns.  We 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Bright's  creed  as  to  the  Yankee  millennium, 
and  to  hound  on  the  North  to  exterminate  the 
South — as  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  South 
tv^ere  not  as  much  our  kinsmen  as  the  mixed 
races  of  the  North ;  but  we  do  not  therefore 
accept  the  accusation  that  "  the  leading  lour- 
nal  has  not  publislied  one  fair,  honorable,  or 
friendly  article  toward  the  States  since  Lin- 
coln's accession  to  office."  We  have  from  the 
first  adovcated  moderation,  humanity,  and 
peace.  We  have  from  the  first  deprecated  a 
fratricidal  war.  We  have  shrunk  from  the 
sanguinary  energy  of  the  peace  apostle  of 
Rochdale,  who  has  now  learned  to  translate  the 
advocacy  of  murder  and  massacre  by  the  words 
"  fairness,"  "  honor,"  and  "  friendship."  We 
have  been  content  to  stand  aloof,  and  simply 
to  recommend  both  parties  to  try  negotiation, 
arbitration — any  thing  rather  than  a  sanguinary 
civil  war. 

It  is  much  to  be  fe^flFcd  that  the  portion  of 
Mr.  Bright's  speech  which  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  between  the  Federal  States  and 
this  country  will  be  by  mony  considered  to 
partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  bulToon- 
ery  to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  The  sneer  at  "  what  is  called  in- 
ternational law,"  is  Rurjtfly  rather  worthy  of  a 
jester  than  a  statesman,  and  the  similitude  of 
the  United  States  to  a  man  nearly  dead  drunk, 
and  ready  to  fight  anybody,  is  much  more  face- 
tious than  argumentative.  But  we  have  one 
grain  of  comfort.  Mr.  Bright  has  nothing  to 
say  in  favor  or  in  defence  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  our  flag.  He  promises  that  upon 
some^future  occasion  he  will  produce  instances 
of  many  similar  outrages  committed  by  us  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago.  We  disposed  of  this  style  of 
argument  yesterday,  and  shall  not  condescend 
to  reiterate  the  obvious  answer  to-day.  Mr. 
Bright,  however,  has  not  added  a  line  to  the 
little  the  Americans  and  their  advocates  have 
said  in  excuse  of  what  they  have  done  This  is 
very  reassuring.  If  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  sup- 
ported at  Rochdale  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul, and,  no  douht,  by  all  the  aid  which  the 
United  States  can  afford,  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  sneer  at  all  international  law,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  up  the  outrage  upon 
the  British  flag  as  "  impolitic  and  bad,"  wo  are 
tolerably  sure  that  we  have  heard  all  that  can 
be  said  against  England,  and  that  she  is  indis- 
putably right  in  taking  the  straight  course  to 
vindicate  her  honor.  Let  America  judge  by 
the  speech  of  her  greatest  admirer  in  England 
how  little  can  be  said  for  her  outrage  upon  a 
friendly,  although  a  neutral,  country.  Let  her 
know,  also,  that  in  this  country  even  this  com- 
paratively moderate  speech  of  Mr.  Bright  is 
but  a  voice  without  an  echo. 
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Doo.  2. 

TDE  UNITED   STATES  AND  ENGLAND. 
TIIElPw  INTERNATIONAL  SPIRIT. 

A  LKTTXR  TO  RICHARD   CO«l>K!l.  B8Q.,  M.  P.,  BT  Jv^tEPU  P. 
THOMPSOX,  O.  D.,  OP  VBW  TOBK. 

Bichard  Cohden^  Esq,,  M.  P, : 

Siu:  When  I  was  in  London,  in  1852,  you 
did  nie  the  honor  to  request  my  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Public  School  system  in 
the  United  States,  to  bo  laid  before  "  A  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Manchester."  And  when 
you  wore  in  New  York,  in  1859,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  you  in  person  to  some 
of  the  largest  of  the  city  schools,  and  of  thus 
acquainting  you  with  the  details  of  their  ad- 
ministration. This  public  interchange  of  views 
upoli  the  subject  of  popular  education,  so  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  English-speaking 
nations,  emboldens  me  to  proffer  my  testimony 
upon  a  question  involving  every  interest  of 
these  nations,  and  which  now  has  precedence 
of  all  others — I  mean  the  international  spirit 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  With  ques- 
tions of  international  law  I  shall  not  meddle. 
The  **  Trent  Case  "  has  already  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  the  American  people,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  etpialiy  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  the  pe()[)lo  of  Etjgland.  But 
aside  from  that  case,  the  tone  of  many  of  your 
journali  toward  the  Ignited  States  is  denuncia- 
tory and  warlike;  and  should  this  be  met  in 
the  same  sjiirit  upon  this  bide  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  collision  of  forces  might  speedily  follow  the 
angry  strife  of  words.  It  therefore  becomes 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  in  both  countries 
to  endeavor  to  allay  this  unwarrantable  tone 
of  crimination,  and  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
their  countrymen  to  those  great  interests  of 
constitutional  liberty,  of  human  freedom,  and 
of  Christian  civilization,  which  England  and 
the  United  States  possess  in  conmion  as  a  trust 
for  mankind.  This  you  have  already  done  in 
your  letter  of  Dec.  2,  1861,  to  the  Mayor  of 
Rochdale,  so  wise  in  its  suggestions,  and  so  ad- 
mirable in  its  spirit  of  conciliation.  Acce]Jt 
this,  sir,  as  a  humble  response  to  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  end. 

I  write  to  you  8imi)ly  as  a  witness,  concern- 
ing facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
tuo  people  of  England,  and  as  to  the  grave 
moral  questions  involved  in  our  civil  war.  Ar- 
gument, appeal,  suggestion  even,  touching  tlio 
duty  of  English  Christians  and  philanthropists 
tiiward  us  in  this  struggle — all  this  is  foreign 
from  my  thoughts.  We  do  not  appeal  to  Eng- 
land for  sympathy  or  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  war  for  nati(mal  integrity,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  human  freedom,  against  a  rebel- 
lion sjirung  upon  us  by  ft*aud  and  treason,  and 
organized  solely  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  AVe 
desire  only  the  just  judgment  of  the  English 
people  upon  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  moral 


support  of  the  Right  which  that  judgment  will 
assuredly  bring.  Yon,  personally,  do  not  require 
even  the  testimony  that  I  propose  to  offer ;  but 
it  may  give  value  to  this  testimony  in  other 
quarters,  if  it  is  understood  that  yon  know  the 
witness  to  be  reliable  upon  the  matters-of-fact. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  three  points : 

(1.)  The  prevalent  spirit  <(f  the  people  of  the 
United  States  totcard  the  people  of  England, 

(2.)  The  social^  politieaX  and  moral  eonditi&n 
of  the  loyal  States  during  this  intestine  uar, 

(3.)  ne  bearing  of  the  tear  for  the  Union 
vpon  constitutional  liberty^  human  freedom^ 
and  Christian  eirilieation. 

I.  Though  my  distinct  personal  recollections 
cover  hardly  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  gen- 
eration, I  have  lived  long  enough  to  witness  a 
complete  and  most  favorable  change  in  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  United  States  toward 
England.  In  my  boyhood  the  anti-BrMish  feel- 
ing engendered  by  the  war  of  1812  was  yet 
rife,  and  the  successes  of  General  Jackson  ixf 
that  war  were  the  rallying-cry  of  his  party  in 
three  successive  Presidential  campaigns.  Still 
later,  the  large  emigration  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  enabled  demagogues  who  courted  the 
Irish  vote,  to  make  political  capital  by  de- 
nouncing the  English  Government,  and  avow- 
ing their  sympathy  with  "  O'Connell  and  Re- 
peal." At  the  same  time  the  renewed  vigor 
of  nnti-sliivery  sentiment  at  the  North — where 
it  had  been  comparatively  dormant  since  the 
final  nboliticn  of  slavery  by  all  the  Northern 
States  ill  which  it  had  existed — awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  South  toward  England  as  the 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade; 
^nd  the  Northern  allies  of  the  slaveocracy, 
for  political  cflect,  ascribed  the  abolition  move- 
ment to  "  British  gold."  It  was  by  this  absurd 
cry  that  mobs  were  raised  in  the  Northern 
States  against  Mr.  George -Thompson,  (late  M. 
P.,)  and  others— really  Southern  slaveholders* 
mobs  raised  in  Northern  cities,  by  appeals 
to  the  anti-British  feeling  which  the  South  had 
so  industriously  fostered. 

But  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  in- 
creased intercourse  between  England  and 
America,  by  commerce  and  travel,  especiallj 
since  steam  naviga[tion  was  established  npon 
the  Atlantic ;  the  frequent  interchange  of  civil- 
ities between  ecclesiastical  bodies,  literary  and 
benevolent  societies,  authors,  clergymen,  ar- 
tists, and  others,  in  the  two  countries;  in  a 
word,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  which 
Americans  have  gained  of  the  spirit  and  the 
institutions  of  the  English  i>eople,  and  tlie  per- 
sonal friendships  which  many  Americans  have 
forme<l  with  Englishmen,  have  completely 
eradicated  from  the  intelligent  and  Christian 
people  of  the  Northern  States  the  traditionary 
antipathies  of  1812.  The  "  Ashburton  Treaty  " 
of  1842  was  regarded  with  wide-spread  satis- 
faction, as  having  removed  all  occasion  of  mis- 
understanding between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  and  the  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Canada  was  welcomed  not 
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only  in  the  interest  of  trade,  but  as  an  addi- 
tional bond  of  amity  between  the  parent  coun- 
try and  ourselves.    Dnrinj^  the  Crimean  war 
the  sympathies  of  the  South  and  her  pro-slavery 
allien  in  tlie  North,  were  unmistakably  with 
Bassia,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  England  humbled 
fu  an  antiiilavery  power.    Others  at  the  North, 
-whose  sympathies  are  heartily  with  England  as 
the  champion  of  freedom  in  Earope,  were  tem- 
porarily alienated  from  her  cause  when  they 
aaw  her  upholding  the  Crescent,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  cruel  despotism 
and  fanaticisQL    Yet  the  more  intelligent  ob- 
servers of  Eastern  affairs  clung  to  England  in 
that  struggle,  as  the  protector  of  civil  and  ro- 
llgioas  liberty  alike  against  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Mohammedan  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Greek. 
And  in  the  direful  days  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion, 
the  sympathies  of  the  Cliristian  people  of  the 
North  were  nnanimously  and  earnestly  with 
England;  for  they  honor  her  as  the  conservator 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization in  the  East.    The  spontaneous  but  re- 
spectful enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  must  have  given  to  England  the 
fullest  assurance  of  our  national  good- will.   This 
was  not  the  iiUo  curiosity  of  a  democracy  to  see 
the  heir  of  the  most  illustrious  throne  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world ;  it  was  the  homage  of  a 
great,  free,  Christian  nation,  to  the  free.  Chris- 
tian, noble.  Mother-nation,  and  its  courtesy,  ns 
'  well,  to  the  sovereign  of  that  nation  in  the  per- 
s<>n  of  her  son.    The  British  flag,  which  some 
think  us  so  eager  to  **  insult,''  waved  over  our 
shipping  and  our  public  huildings ;  *^  God  save 
t!ie  Queen,"  was  heard  in  our  streets  and  our 
eli;irches;    and  pulpit  and   press  echoed  the 
wonls  of  peace  and  good-will.    Sack  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  these  Northern  States 
toward  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  South- 
ern rebelliou.    Siuce  then,  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  in  England  upon  our  national  con- 
flict has  produced  in  us  not  animosity,  nor 
alienation,  but  disappointment  and  regret. 

Uprm  each  side  there  have  been  at  least  two 
causes  of  misapprehension,  which  have  tended 
to  place  each  nation  in  a  false  position  before 
tlie  other.  That  portion  of  the  English  press 
with  which  we  are  most  fainillur,  has  been  too 
readily  assumed  to  represent  the  English  peo- 
ple upon  this  question.  In  our  generous  appre- 
ciatitm  of  the  English  people  as  the  friends  of 
popular  freedom  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, we  had  overlooked  the  strength,  energy, 
and  persistence  of  that  party  in  England  which 
favors  oligarciiy  in  State  and  Chnrch ;  and  we 
were  at  first  confounded  with  their  voice  as 
the  voice  of  England  !  Wo  had  also  assumed 
that  the  English  were  unanimous  in  their  moral 
convicti«)n  against  slavery;  forgetting  that, 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practical  question  in  the  British  dominions, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  closely 
interlinked  with  slavery  in  the  South,  might 
pervert  or  overrule  conscience  in  England,  as 


they  ^ad  already  to  some  extent  in  our  North- 
ern States.  In  a  word,  we  had  given  England' 
the  credit  of  being  more  unselfish  in  this  mat- 
ter than  ourselves ;  and  hence  our  disappoint- 
ment at  discovering  that  her  sympathies  were 
not  avowedly  and  unanimously  with  us,  in  a 
struggle  which  we  of  the  North  see  to  involve 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  England, 
as  is  quite  natural,  failing  to  distinguisii  be- 
tween that  national  Government  known  as 
"  the  United  States,"  and  a  mere  confederation 
of  independent  sovereignties,  have  failed  also  to 
perceive  that  the  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  is  really  with  us  a  question  of  na- 
tional life.  Hence  many  amonjg  you,  from  the 
first,  adopted  the  merely  material  view  of  our 
conflict  which  Earl  Kussell  lately  expressed — 
that  it  is  *^  for  empire  on  the  one  side,  and  for 
independence  on  the  other."  I  shall  return  to 
this  point, — barely  noting  here,  that  a  radical 
misconception  of  uur  political  structure  has  led 
the  English  people  to  undervalue  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  Constitutional  and  Na-  ' 
tional  Government,  which  to  us  is  the  first 
question  of  the  war. 

A  second  cause  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  English  people  lies  in  their  want  of 
familiarity  with  various  currents  and  phases  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  this  country.  They 
have  estimated  the  strength  of  that  sentiment 
by  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  particular 
anti-slavery  organizations — some  of  which  have 
been  obtruded  upon  their  notice  as  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  exponents  of  anti-slavery  feeling 
in  the  North.  As  w^itli  the  English  obolition- 
ists  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  so  with  emancipa- 
tionists in  this  country,  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  mod^ 
of  exterminating  slavery,  or  of  acting  against 
the  system  ;  the  question  being  complicated  by 
the  facts,  that  we  had  to  deal  with  slavery  on 
the  broad  scale  upon  our  axon  soil ;  that  the  In- 
stitution was  hedged  around  with  StateAtxws^ 
unassailable  from  without;  and  that  it  gave 
to  the  South  a  leverage  for  elevating  its  own 
candidates  to  the  Presidency,  for  which  the 
North  had  no  sectiomd  or  political  counterr 
poise.  Because  of  diversities  of  anti-slavery 
policy,  mainly  prudential,  no  one  organization 
has  ever  represented  more  than  a  fraction  of 
Northern  sentiment  against  slavery.  Hence 
the  English  public  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  moral  forces  which,  working  these  many 
years  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  tho 
church,  the  school,  and  the  family,  had  edu- 
cated the  Nortli  to  that  resolve  to  dethrone 
tho  iK)litical  |>ower  of  slavery,  wh'ch  first  found 
expression  in  the  nomination  of  Col.  (now  Gen- 
eral) Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and 
took  effect  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1860 ;  and  which  the  South,  rightly  interpret- 
ing as  threatening  the  doom  of  sIuvltv,  seized 
upon  as  the  occasion  for  a  rebellion  hmg  j>lotted 
in  the  interest  of  slavery  alone,    Moreover,  as 
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the  hearty  anti-slavery  Bcntlmcnt  of  the  Enpf- 
lish  poople  has  failed  tofindcxpref^ion  through 
the  representatives  and  the  ropnted  organs  of 
their  Government,  so  the  anti-shivery  sentiment 
of  the  North,  now  well-niph  nn:inimous,  has 
failed  as  yt*t  to  find  its  adequate  expression 
through  authoritative  acts  and  utterances  of 
the  Government  at  Washington;  and  hence 
the  great  popular  parties  in  hotli  nations,  which 
are  really  one  in  hostility  to  slavery,  and  sliould 
ho  visihly  one  in  seeking  its  ovortlirow,  are 
made  to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

But  in  spite  of  these  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  the  disappointment  and  regret  wliich 
the  supposed  attitude  of  England  toward  the 
United  States  in  its  stniggle  has  produced 
throughout  tlio  North,  I  am  confident  that  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  to-day  is  not  hos- 
tile to  England.  Tbe  history  of  the  Trent  case 
is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Tlie  news  of  the 
seizure  of  the  rebel  commissioners.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  by  the  San  Jacinto,  awakened  at  the 
North  grave  apprehensions  of  difiiculty  with 
England;  and  the  feeling  was  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, that  all  cause  of  offence  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  should  ho  avoided  by  tlie 
Government  at  Washington.  In  the  general 
exultation  at  the  arrest  of  these  prominent  con- 
spirators against  the  Union,  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  "  insult "  the  flag  under  which  they 
were  found  at  sea.  By  degrees,  the  array  of 
precedents  and  decisions,  mainly  Englinh,  satis- 
lied  the  popular  mind  that  tlie  act  of  Com- 
mander AVilkes  was  justifiable  by  international 
law,  though  technically  a  departure  from  the 
more  just  and  liberal  views  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  hitherto  maintained  by  tlie  United 
States.  But  while  the  public  mind  was  thus 
made  up  as  to  the  right  of  the  ci^e,  and  the 
resolve  was  taken  to  maintain  national  right 
and  honor  at  any  cost,  there  was  also  an 
avowed  readiness  to  ituike  reparation  to  Eng- 
land, if  Commander  Wilkes  had  transcended 
his  powers,  or  to  make  ifny  concession  consist- 
ent with  honor  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  a  kin- 
dred nation.  The  news  of  the  extraordinary 
excitement  which  the  affair  of  the  Trent  had 
produced  in  England,  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  British  press,  surprised  us  in  a  state  of 
calmness  upon  a  (jucstion  which  had  become 
quite  secondar}'.  These  demonstrations,  how- 
ever, failed  to  excite  a  corresnonding  feeling  in 
the  American  people,  who  cheerfully  resigned 
the  matter  to  their  Government,  which  had 
thus  far  maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the 
net  of  Conmiander  Wilkes.  And  when  the 
Government,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  reversed 
the  popular  verdict  upon  the  case,  its  decision 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  press  and  the  peoi)lc 
with  a  unanimity  seldom  witne?^sed  upon  a 
question  of  national  pf>licy.  Your  knowledge 
of  the  American  ])eople,  and  your  high  sense 
of  national  honor,  will  assure  yon,  sir,  that  this 
deoision  of  our  Government,  acquiesced  in  by 


the  entire  North,  was  prompted  only  hj  the 
spirit  of  a  just  and  honorable  conciliation.  We 
iiave  refused  to  make  this  affair  an  occasion  of 
war  with  England,  because  hy  every  interest 
of  commerce,  of  freedom,  of  humanity,' of  Chris* 
tian  hope  and  progress  for  mankind,  we  are 
averse  to  war  with  England,  and  will  not  enter 
into  it  except  for  a  cause  which  shall  he  at  once 
just  and  inevitable. 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  helligerent  attitude 
assumed  hy  England  in  the  Trent  case  has  pro* 
duced  at  the  North  a  sense  of  injury  whidi 
might  be  kindled  into  a. feeling  of  hostOity 
toward  England.  Here  and  there  an  over- 
heated or  designing  politician  may  attempt  to 
stir  up  such  hostility.  But  the  people  of  the 
North,  as  a  whole,  have  no  such  feeling ;  and 
no  politician  of  sagacity  would  so  far  nsk  his 
own  reputation  as  to  advocate  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  If  the  British  Government 
shall  meet  all  possible  differences  in  the  spirit 
of  magnanimity  with  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  met  its  demand  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  Mason  and  Slidell,  there  cannot  be  a 
war  between  the  two  nations.  And  so  far  as 
the  spirit  of  Americans  toward  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  peaceable  relations  of  the  two 
countries  will  be  maintained,  unless  England 
shall  force  a  war  upon  us.  In  that  event,  his- 
tory will  record  our  part. 

II.  This  Trent  case  is  also  pertinent  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  second  point  above  referred 
to: — the  present  social,  political,  and  moral 
condition  of  the  loyal  States.  It  has  heen  as- 
serted by  a  portion  of  the  English  press,  that 
society  in  the  North  has  become  demoralized 
i  by  war ;  that  the  press  and  the  Government 
,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob ;  that  persons  oh- 
i  noxious  to  the  populace  are  treated  with  indig- 
I  nity  and  violence;  that  prisoners  of  war  are 
subjected  to  cruelty ;  and  that  political  parties 
j  in  the  North  are  in  a  ferment  which  may  at 
any  moment  break  out  into  a  second  civil  war. 
I  But  in  face  of  such  assertions  we  have  seen  the 
Government  dispose  of  this  exciting  affair,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  popular  pre-judgment, 
and  yet  there  has  not  been  a  public  meeting  in 
all  the  North  to  disapprove  of  that  decision, 
not  a  solitary  attempt  to  raise  a  party  against 
the  Administration  upon  this  ground.  Had 
Mason  and  Slidell  heen  conveyed  to  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Washington,  for  foiTual  surren- 
der to  British  authority,  obnoxious  as  they  are 
to  the  whole  community,  they  would  have  been 
suffered  to  depart  without  molestation.  The 
mob  spirit  is  no^rhere  apparent  in  the  North, 
In  the  first  popular  enthusiasm,  after  the  as- 
sault upon  the  national  flag  at  Fort  Sumter, 
there  were  a  few  acts  of  violence  toward  per- 
sons and  newspapers  in  open  sym])athy  with 
the  rebellion.  But  such  acts,  few  and  insignifi- 
cant as  they  were,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  extent  and  population  of  the  North, 
were  promptly  condemned  by  public  senti- 
ment, and  have  not  heen  repeated.  In  New 
York,  where  elements  of  turbulence  might  be 
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looked  for,  there  has  been,  since  the  war  began, 
no  attempt  at  a  riot,  and  no  indication  of  a  riot- 
ous spirit  in  the  commnnitj.  There  has  been 
no  increase  of  our  police  force ;  oar  State  and 
monicipal  elections  and  onr  public  holidajs 
liaTe  passed  in  quiet ;  there  are  no  indications 
of  general  distress;  there  have  been  no 
^  strikes  "  among  working-men ;  there  is  little 
apparent  idleness,  and  even  less  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  vagrancy;  the  poor  are  well 
cared  for  bj  public  and  private  charities ;  and 
the  people,  with  one  accord,  meet  the  taxes 
and  Durdens  of  the  war  without  clamor  or  re- 
lining.  While  there  are  diversities  of  view  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  especially 
with  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  Administration ;  nor  are  there 
parties  anywhere  in  the  North  arrayed  against 
each  other  upon  the  great  national  issue  now 
pending.  Indeed,  sir,  should  you  visit  New 
York  to-day,  except  the  siglit  of  passing  sol- 
diers, you  would  find  almost,  nothing  to  remind 
Joa  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  war.  There  is 
ardly  a  symptom  of  war  to  be  seen  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  While  the  people 
accommodate  themselves  to  increased  tax^  and 
reduced  incomes,  the  tone  of  society  is  cheer- 
fdl,  and  even  gay ;  and  charitable,  educational, 
and  religious  institutions  are  sustained  with 
hardly  less  than  usual  liberality  and  vigor. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  state  of  quiet  and 
nnanimity  is  not  enforced  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Government.  We  are  not  consciously  curtailed 
of  our  liberties;  we  have  not  suddenly  ex- 
changed a  republic  for  a  despotism.  The  sud- 
den and  critical  emergency  of  a  civil  war 
springing  from  a  well-compacted  and  widely- 
ramified  treason,  has  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  interdict  whatever  would  give  "aid 
and  comfort "  to  the  rebels,  to  arrest  persons 
fairly  suspected  of  that  crime,  and  in  extreme 
eases  to  declare  martial  law,  for  a  time,  in  local- 
ities strongly  in  sympatliy  with  the  rebellion. 
But  at  no  time  has  the  country,  or  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  it,  been  placed  under  martial 
law.  Those  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
Constitntion  vests  in  the  National  Government 
for  "  suppressing  insurrection,"  have  been  used 
in  the  main  with  a  commendable  moderation 
and  discretion.  They  have  not  been  oppressive 
to  the  people,  for  the  heart  of  the  people  of  the 
North  is  in  the  wai",  and  they  concede  to  Gov- 
ernment for  the  time  whatever  constitutional 
prerogative  is  needful  for  the  public  safety. 
There  is  no  censorship  over  the  press.  On  the 
contrary,  our  daily  newspapers  criticize  freely 
any  and  every  measure  of  the  Government. 
There  is  no  surveillance  over  persons  who  have 
not  challenged  suspicion  by  conspiring  with  the 
rebels.  The  families  of  notorious  rebels  are 
living  unmolested  at  the  North,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  very  Government  which  those 
rebels  are  seeking  to  destroy.  Pri-^oners  are 
here  allowed  all  the  comforts  and  privileges 
compatible  with  the  public  safety.  I  doubt 
whether  one  of  this  class  could  sustam  before 
Sup.  Doa  % 


an  English  Jury  a  charge  of  cruelty,  or  even  of 
neglect.  Our  NationsI  Oongress  has  not  va* 
cated  its  privileges  in  favor  of  the  Cabinet  or 
of  the  Camp.  It  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
this  commission  summon^  before  it  Cabinet 
officers  and  Generals  to  give  their  testimony. 

War  must  bring  hardship  and  sometimes 
ii\]U8tice  to  individuals.  The  recent  order  of 
the  British  Government  forbidding  the  export 
of  mimitions  of  war,  is  doubtless  nslt  by  inno- 
cent manufacturers  and  merchants  as  a  per- 
sonal injury  and  loss.  That  order  was  issued 
upon  the  bare  presumption  of  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  But  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war;  with  b  fierce  and 
threatening  rebellion  to  subdue  upon  our  own 
soil;  and  military  necessity  must  sometimes 
contravene  the  interests  of  individuals.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  disabuse  the  English  public  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  become  either  a  nation  of  monsters 
or  a  nation  of  slaves.  I  know  whereof  I  affirm, 
when  I  thus  declare  to  you,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  dreadful  provocations  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  humanity  and  for- 
bearance have  marked  the  conduct  of  this  war 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  North  are  jealous  for  themselves  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
South  has  assailed. 

III.  Not  to  weary  your  patience,!  pass  to  the 
third  point  above  proposed,  viz. :  the  bearing 
of  the  war  for  the  Union  upon  constitutional 
liberty,  human  freedom,  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. These  are  objects  dear  to  every  true 
Englishman ;  they  are  interests  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  possess  in  common 
with  the  people  of  England.  But  we  can 
maintain  and  promote  these  interests  on  our 
part,  only  by  preserving  the  Union  as  it  now 
exists  under  the  Constitution.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  is  not  a  numerical  nor  a  ter- 
ritorial question ;  not  a  mere  question  of  popu- 
lation and  empire.  It  is  a  grave  misapprehen- 
sion to  conceive  of  this  Union  as,  in  any  sense, 
a  Confederation  of  States.  The  several  States 
exist  under  the  Union  with  their  vested  rights, 
just  as  the  city  of  London  has  rights  by  charter 
which  neither  Crown  nor  Parliament  can  in- 
vade ;  and  in  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United 
StAtes,  it  is  only  by  such  local  subdivision  and 
distribution  of  government  that  the  popular 
element  in  government  can  be  kept  unim- 
paired. But  the  States,  as  such,  did  not  frame 
the  Union;  nearly  two-thinls  of  them  have 
come  into  existence  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  ns  administered  upon  its  own 
territories ;  and  no  State  has  any  sovereipnty 
as  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  sphere  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  distinctly  rejected  the  plan  of 
fxfetleration  of  States  which  'had  prevailed 
since  the  colonies  asserted  their  independence, 
and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  popular  National 
Government.    The  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
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lion  sets  tliis  forth  in  explicit  terms :  *'  We,  thb 
People  of  tlie  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  iwsterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  United  States,  therefore,  is  a  Goternment, 
representing  the  people  in  their  nationality, 
and  established  for  all  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  a  National  Government.  Secession  is  simply 
disintegration;  not  the  withdrawal  of  mem- 
bers from  a  confederacy,  but  the  severing  of 
the  nextu  that  holds  together  a  Constitutional 
Government  and  a  free  nation.  Its  principle, 
once  admitted,  disintegrates  that  Government 
which  was  established  **  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
What  we  contend  for,  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
the  Union,  is  not  territory,  nor  numerical 
strength,  but  the  vital  principle  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Government,  ordained  in  and  for  free- 
dom, now  assailed  at  its  very  heart.  Can  Eng- 
lishmen wonder  that  wo  have  taken  up  arms  in 
such  a  c^use,  or  be  indifierent  to  the  result  ? 
Can  they*  even  appear  to  countenance  that 
slave  oligarchy  which  is  the  deadly  foe  of  pop- 
ular liberty  ?  The  war  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
States  is  not  for  a  commercial  policy  or  system. 
The  great  agricultural  West,  whose  interests 
and  bympathies  favor  the  utmost  freedom  of 
trode  with  England,  has  furnished  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  army  for  the  Union.  But  the 
West  cannot  suflfer  her  great  natural  outlet,  the 
Mississippi,  to  be  disputed  by  a  foreign  power, 
nor  could  the  commerce  of  the  world  endure  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  frequent  collisions  and 
overtuniiugs  of  divided  nations  occupying  the 
territory  of  the  once  peaceful,  thrifty,  commer- 
cial United  States.  Our  very  life  as  an  indus-b 
trial  nation,  in  which  England  has  so  large  on 
investment,  demands  that  political  unity  which 
the  physical  geography  of  our  country  also  pre- 
scribes. But  higher  than  its  industrial  and 
commercial  interests,  is  the  organic  life  of  tlie 
nation  acting  through  its  constitutional  forms. 
Without  injury  or  provocation,  the  "South  has 
assailed  that  life,  first  by  secret  treason,  then 
by  open  rebellion.  Wo  must  put  down  this 
rebellion,  or  our  constitutional  liberty  as  a  na- 
tion is  gone ;  for  if  once  the  fatal  precedent  is 
admitted,  that  a  just  and  equal  Constitution, 
fairly  administered,  can  be  repudiated  at  will, 
and  overthrown  by  violence,  there  is  an  end 
upon  this  soil  to  that  most  sacred  princii)le  of 
constitutional  freedom  and  order  which  we 
have  inherited  from  England.  We  dare  not 
prove  false  to  our  trust.  It  is  slavery  that  thus 
a«tsat]s  the  life  of  the  nation.  77ie  dividing  line 
hettceen  loyalty  and  rebellion  almost  exactly 
eoineiih'S  tcith  the  line  that  divides  the  oppo- 
nents of  Slavery  from  its  defenders, 

ITence  the  bearing  of  this  war  upon  human 
freedom,  and  especially  upon  the  emancipation 
of  the  black  race  in  the  South,  to  us  is  obvious 


and  most  encouraging.  The  slave  power  in  the 
South,  united  and  persistent  in  its  own  inter- 
ests, by  taking  advantage  of  commercial  and 
politicol  complications  in  the  North,  had  long 
contrived  to  secure  for  itself  the  control  of  the 
National  Government  and  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic policy.  The  very  Constitution  so  Jealous 
for  personal  liberty,  had  been  tortured  into  en 
instrument  for  the  defence  of  slavery.  This 
need  not  seem  strange  to  Englishmen  who  re- 
member how  long  political  and  commerciel 
combinations  baffled  the  noble  philanthropy  of 
Sur  Fowell  Buxton.  Human  nature,  acting  in 
commerce  and  politics,  does  not  rise  to  an/ 
higher  level  here  than  it  did  in  England  in 
1827,  when  Mr.  Buxton  said,  *'  If  a  man  had  a 
large  share  of  reputation,  he  would- lose  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
slaves."  But  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  North 
was  at  last  aroused  to  the  duty  of  denationaliz- 
ing slavery,  by  forbidding  it^  extension  into 
any  territory  of  the  Union,  and  denying  to  it 
the  protection  of  the  National  Government, 
This  moral  verdict  of  the  North  against  slavery 
was  felt  at  the  South  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
the  system.  Directly  ui)on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  South  determined  to  revolt^  in 
order  to  perpetuate  slavery  under  a  new  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  subjugation  of  the 
black  race  should  be  the  corner-stone.  But  this 
has  precipitated  the  overthrow  of  tli^  system. 

The  impoverishment  and  desolation  of  the 
South  by  war,  and  the  stimulus  already  given 
to  cotton  culture  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
must  undermine  slavery  by  tlie  laws  of  political 
economy  alone.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
may  put  it  in  the  power  of  our  military  com- 
manders to  abolish  slavery  as  a  measure  of  war. 
It  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  confis- 
cate and  so  emancipate  the  slaves  of  all  rebels, 
and  perhaps  to  establish  provisional  govern- 
ments in  every  seceded  State,  treating  such  State 
as  a  lapsed  territory,  and  establishing  therein  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  In  these  and  other 
ways  the  war  is  preparing  the  destruction  of 
slavery ;  and  if  to  you,  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  our  Government  seems  slow  to  use 
the  opportunity  thus  given  of  perpetuating  the 
Union,  by  destroying  its  only  foe,  i)ermit  me 
to  remind  you  how  slow  was  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  duty  of  abolishing 
slavery !  how  slow,  again,  to  adopt  those  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  which  are  now  England^s 
prosperity  and  glory  I 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  Government, 
the  sentiment  of  tliu  North  to-day  against 
slavery,  compared  with  that  sentiment  twenty 
years  ago,  is  like  the  sentiment  of  England 
upon  free  trade  to-day  as  comijared  with  the 
time  when  the  Manchester  Scnool  began  its 
agitation.  Our  war  for  Union  is  a  war  against 
slavery,  and  the  friends  of  human  freedom  in 
England  will  assuredly  be  with  us  in  the  struggle. 

But  other  interests  of  Christian  civilization 
are  involved  in  the  i)reservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.    Its  long  period  of  peace  and  proe- 
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peritf,  its  growth  in  naiubers  and  in  wealth, 
Lave  favored,  iu  this  country,  the  diffVision  of 
knowledge  and  Christianity,  tlie  advancement 
of  science  and  art,  and  the  development  of 
every  enterprise  of  piety  and  philunthropy. 
8ide  by  side  with  England  we  have  labored  for 
the  progress  of  the  race  in  knowledge,  in  free- 
dom, and  in  virtue,  often  exceeding  lier  in  our 
eootribations  for  these  ends.  Such  labors  ac- 
cord well  with  the  genius  of  our  people  and  of 
oar  institutions ;  but  these  can  be  prosecuted 
with  Vigor  only  on  the  condition  that  we  re- 
mam  a  united  people.  Should  the  Union  be 
divided,  and  the  Northern  States  compelled  to 
fortiiy  and  defend  a  frontier  of  thousands  of 
miles  against  a  jealous,  aspiring,  unscrupulous, 
Tindlotive  Southern  power,  and  to  protect  their 
oommeroe  along  an  inhospitable  coast,  we 
ahoold  become  of  necessity  a  military  nation, 
alienated  from  the  genial  pursuits  of  knowl- 
edge and  labors  of  piety,  and  consuming  upon 
an  army  and  navy  for  self-protection,  the  mil- 
lions that  should  be  given  to  schools  and 
churches  at  home,  and  to  missions  abroad. 
And  if  to  this  disruption  should  be  added  a  war 
between  the  two  leading  nations  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  how  dark  and  disastrous  were 
such  a  conflict,  for  the  desthiies  of  mankind  I 
Kg  generation  has  witnessed,  no 'calculation 
can  compute,  such  evils  as  would  flow  to  pos- 
terity from  a  war  of  England,  in  the  interest 
of  slavery,  upon  the  United  States,  while  strug- 
ffling  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization against  the  barbarism  of  the  South. 
But  I  yield  to  no  such  foreboding.  The  Chris- 
tian people  of  England  will  be  true  to  thL^m- 
selves,  and  to  us  also ;  and  I  close  this  letter 
with  the  words  already  entered  in  your  Edu- 
cational Blue-Book  for  1853,— England  will 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  first-born,  whom  she 
tntored  into  freedom,  the  hope  and  the  defence 
of  liberty,  of  education,  and  of  religion  for  all 
mankind. 

1  am  sir,  with  high  consideration,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

TSkwYomk,  Jan.  1,lSeZ 
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CONFEDERATE  SEQUESTRATION  ACT. 

APPBOT^  AUGUST  30,  1861. 

Asr  Act  for  the  Sequestration  of  the  Estates, 
Property,  and  Effects  of  Alien  Enemies,  and 
for  the  Indemnity  of  Citizens  of  the  Confed-  ! 
erate  States,  and  Persons  Aiding  the  Same 
in  the  Existing  War  with  the  United  States  : 
Whereas,  The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  departed  from  the  usages  of 
eivilize<l  warfare  in  confiscating  and  destroying 
the  property  of  tlie  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  all  kinds,  whether  used  for  military  | 
purposes  or  not ;  and  | 

WhereoB,  Our  only  protection  against  such  I 
wrongs  is  to  be  found  in  such  measures  of  re-  i 


taliation  as  will  ultimately  indemnify  our  own 
citizens  for  their  losses,  and  restrain  the  wanton 
excesses  of  our  enemies ;  therefore, 

Sbotiosi  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  Stat^  of  America^  That  all  and 
every  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
goods,  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  within 
these  Confederate  Stales,  and  every  right  and 
interest  therein  held,  owned,  possessed,  or  en- 
joyed by  or  for  an  alien  enemy  since  the  2l8t 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  except  such  debts  due  to  an  alien 
enemy  as  may  have  been  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  any  one  of  the  Confeaerate  States  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law,  "be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  sequestrated  by  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  shall  be  held  for  the  full  indem- 
nity of  any  true  and  loyal  citizen  or  resident 
of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
aiding  said  Confederate  States  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  war  between  said  Confed- 
erate States  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  for  which  he  may  suffer  any  loss  or  iiy ury 
under  the  act  of  the  United  States  to  which 
this  Act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any  other  act 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof, 
authorizisff  the  seizure,  condemnation,  or  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  Confederate  Stiites,  or  other  person  aid- 
ing said  Confederate  States,  and  the  same  shall 
be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  iu 
this  act :  provided,  however,  when  the  estate, 
property,  or  rights  to  be  affected  by  this  act 
were,  or  are,  within  some  State  of  this  Confed- 
eracy which  has  become  such  sinca  said  21st 
day  of  May,  then  this  act  shall  operate  upon, 
and  as  to  such  estate,  property,  or  rights,  and 
all  persons  claiming  the  same  from  and  after 
the  day  such  State  so  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  not  before :  provided,  further, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  extend 
to  the  stocks  or  other  public  securities  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  or  of  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy,  held  or  owned  by 
any  alien  enemy,  or  t6  any  debt,  obligation,  or 
sum  due  from  the  Confederate  Government  or 
any  of  the  States,  to  such  alien  enemy.  And 
provided,  also,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  embrace  the  property  of  citizens  or 
residents  of  either  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentncky,  or  Missouri,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Tenntories  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Territory  south 
of  Kansas,  excei)t  such  of  said  citizens  or  resi- 
dents as  shall  commit  actual  hostilities  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  and  abet  the 
United,  States  in  the  existing  war  against  the 
Confederate  States. 

Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  ertactcd.  That  it  is, 
and  shall  be,  the  duty  of  each  and  every  citizen 
of  these  Confederate  States  speedily  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  oflScers  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  law  of  any  and  every  lands,  ten- 
ements and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels, 
rights  and  credits,,  within  this  Confederacy,  and 
of  every  right  and  interest  therein  held,  owned, 
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possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  or  for  any  alien  enemy 
as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  attorney,  agent,  former 
partner,  trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or 
controlling  any  such  lands,  tenements  or  here- 
ditaments, goods  or  chattels,  rights  or  credits, 
or  any  interest  therein,  of  or  for  any  such  alien 
enemy,  speedily  to  inform  the  Receiver  herein- 
after provided  to  bo  appointed,  of  the  same, 
and  to  render  an  account  thereof,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  such  Receiver;  whereupon  such  person  shall 
be  fully  acquitted  of  all  responsibility  for  prop- 
erty and  effects  so  reported  and  turned  over. 
And  any  such  person  wilfully  failing  to  give 
such  information  and  render  such  account  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  in- 
dictment and  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  inii)risoned  not 
longer  than  six  months,  said  fine  and  imprison- 
ment to  be  determined  by  the  Court  trying  the 
case,  and  shall  further  be  liable  to  be  sued  by 
said  Confederate  States,  and  subjected  to  pay 
double  the  value  of  the  estate,  property,  or  ef- 
fects of  the  alien  enemy  held  by  him  or  subject 
to  his  control. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
Judges  of  this  Confederacy  to  give  this  Act 
specially  in  charge  to  the  Grand  Juries  of 
these  Confederate  States,  and  it  shall  bo  their 
duty  at  each  sitting  well  and  truly  to  incjuire 
and  report  all  lands,  teneipents  and  heredita- 
ments, goods  and  chattels,  rijjhts  and  croditH, 
and  every  interest  therein,  within  tlio  jurisdic- 
tion of  said  Grand  Jury,  held  by  or  for  any 
alien  enemy,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  Receivers,  appointed  under  this  Act,  to 
take  a  copy  of  every  such  report,  and  to  ])ro- 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  possession  and  control  of 
all  such  property  and  effects  reported,  and  to 
institute  proceedings  for  the  sequestration 
thereof  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Seo.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  each 
Judge  of  this  Confederacy  shall,  as  early  as 
practicable,  api»oint  a  Receiver  for  each  section 
of  the  State  for  which  he  holds  a  Court,  and 
shall  re(|uire  him,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  to  give  a  bond  in  such  penalty 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Judge,  wiln  good 
and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Judge,  conditioned  that  he  will  diligently  and 
faithfully  dischorge  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  law.  And  said  officer  shall  hold  his 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judge  of  the  district 
or  section  for  which  he  is  appointed,  ond  shall 
be  removed  for  incompetency,  or  inefficiency, 
or  infidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust.  And 
should  the  duties  of  any  such  Receiver  at  any 
time  appear  to  the  Judge  to  be  greater  than 
can  bo  efficiently  performed  by  him,  then  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  divide  the 
section  into  one  or  more  other  Receivers'  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  to  appoint  a  J^eceiver  for  each  of  said 
newly- created  districts.    And.  every  such  Re- 


ceiver shall  also,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  make  oatli  in  writing  before 
the  Judge  of  the  district  or  section  for  which 
he  is  appointed,  diligently,  well,  and  truly  to 
execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  le 
the  duty  of  the  several  Receivers  aforesaid  to 
take  the  possession,  contrtd,  and  management 
of  all  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  goodn 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  of  eadi  and  every 
alien  enemy  witbin  the  section  for  which  he 
acts.  And  to  this  end  he  is  empowered  and  re- 
quired, whenever  necessary  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  sue  for  and  recover 
tho  same  in  the  name  of  said  Confederate 
States,  allowing,  in  the  recovery  of  credits,  snch 
delays  as  may  have  been,  or  may  be  prescribed 
in  any  State  m  to  the  collection  of  debts  therein 
during  the  war.  And  the  fonn  and  mode  of 
action,  whether  the  matter  be  of  jurisdiction  in 
law  or  equity,  shall  be  by  petition  to  the  Court 
setting  forth,  as  best  he  can,  tlie  estate,  prop- 
erty, rigjit,  or  thing  sought  to  be  recoverea,  with 
tlio'  name  of  tho  person  holding,  exercising  t:o- 
I^ervisiun  over,  in  possession  of,  or  contrdling 
tho  same,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  praying  a 
sequestration  thereof.  Notice  shall  thereupon 
be  issued  bv  tlie  clerk  of  tho  Court,  or  by  the 
Receiver,  to  such  persons,  with  a  copy  of  the 
])etition,  and  the  same  shall  be  served  by  the 
Marshal  or  deputy,  and  returned  to  the  Court  as 
other  mesne  process  in  law  causes,  whereupon 
the  cauee  sliall  be  docketed  nnd  stand  for  trial 
in  the  Court,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
its  business,  and  the  Court  or  Judge  shall,  at 
any  time,  make  all  ordcfrs  of  seizure  that  may 
seem  necessary  to  secure  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit  from  danger  of  loss,  injury,  destruction 
or  waste,  and  may,  pending  tho  cause,  make  or- 
ders of  sale  in  cases  that  may  seem  to  snch  Judge 
or  Court  necessary  to  preserve  any  property  sued 
for  from  perishing  or  waste : 

Prorided,  Tliat  in  any  case  when  tho  Confed- 
erate Judge  shall  find  it  t<>  be  consistent  with 
tho  safe-keeping  of  the  projierty  so  sequestered, 
to  leave  the  same  in  the  Imnds  and  under  tho 
control  of  any  debt^>r  or  person  in  whose  hands 
tho  real  estote  and  slaves  were  seized,  who  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  said  property  or  credits, 
he  shall  order  the  same  to  remain  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  said  debtor  or  person 
in  whose  hands  the  real  estaje  and  slaves  were 
seized,  requiring  in  every  such  case  such  security 
for  the  8afe-keei)ing  of  the  property  and  credits 
as  he  may  deem  sufficient  for*the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  to  abide  by  such  further  orders  as  the 
Court  may  make  in  tho  premises.  But  this  pn)- 
viso  shall  not  opply  to  bank  or  other  corj^ora- 
tion  stock,  or  dividends  duo  or  which  may  be 
due  thereon,  or  to  rents  on  real  e^tate  in  cities*. 
And  no  debtor  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  proviso  unless  he  has  first 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  all  interests 
or  net  profits  which  may  have  accrue<l  since  the 
21st  May,  1861,  and,  in  all  cases  coming  under 
this  proviso,  such  debtor  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
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oTer  aonaal]7  to  the  Receiver  a]l  interest  which 
may  accnie  as  the  same  falls  doe ;  and  the  per- 
•oa  in  whose  hands  any  other  property  may  be 
laft  shall  be  boaud  to  account  for  and  pay  over 
annnally  to  the  Receiver  the  net  incomes  or 
profits  of  said  property,  and  on  failure  of 
SQch  debtor  or  other  person  to  pay  over  such 
interest,  net  income,  or  profits,  as  the  same  filills 
dae,  the  Receiver  may  demand  and  recover  the 
debt  or  property.  And  wherever,  after  the  ton 
days*  notice  to  any  debtor  or  person  in  whose 
bands  property  or  debts  may  be  left^  of  an  ap- 
plication for  farther  security,  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  securities  of  such  debtor  or  person  are  not 
ample,  the  Court  may,  on  the  failure  of  the  party 
to  give  sufficient  additional  security,  render  judg- 
ment against  all  parties  on  the  bond  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  debt  or  property :  Provided  fur- 
tkeTy  That  said  Court  may,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judse  thereof,  the  public  exigen- 
cies may  require  it,  order  the  money  due  as 
Aforesaid  to  be  demanded  by  the  Receiver ;  and 
if  upon  demand  of  the  Receiver,  made  in  con- 
^armity  to  a  decretal  order  of  the  Court  requiring 
said  Receiver  to  collect  any  debts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  security  may  have  been  given  un- 
der the  provisions  of  thi^  act,  the  debtor  or  his 
aecnrity  riiall  fiiil  to  pay  the  same,  then  upon  ten 
days^  notice  to  said  debtor  and  his  security,  given 
by  aiud  Receiver,  of  a  motion  to  bo  made  in  said 
Court  for  judgment  for  the  amount  so  secured, 
said  Court,  at  the  next  term  thereof,  may  pro- 
ceed to  render  judgment  against  said  principal 
and  security,  or  against  the  party  served  with 
soch  notice,  for  the  sum  so  secured,  with  inter- 
est thereon,  in  the  name  of  said  Receiver,  and 
to  issue  execution  therefor. 

Ssa  7.  Any  person  in  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  subject  matter  of  any  such  suit, 
or  claiming  any  interest  therein,  may,  by  order 
of  the  Court,  be  admitted  as  a  defendant  and  bo 
allowed  to  defend  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 

Eropounded  by  him;  but  no  person  shall  be 
eard  in  defence  until  he  shall  file  a  plea,  veri- 
fied by  affidavit  and  signed  by  him,  setting  forth 
that  no  alien  enemy  has  any  interest  in  the  right 
which  he  asserts,  or  for  which  he  litigates,  eitlier 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  trust,  open  or  secret, 
and  that  he  litigates  solely  for  himself,  or  for 
aome  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  whom 
he  legally  represents;  and  when  the  defence  is 
conducted  for  or  on  account  of  another,  in  whole 
or  part,  the  plea  sliall  set  fortli  the  name  and 
residence  of  such  other  person,  and  the  relation 
that  the  defendant  bears  to  him  in  the  litiga- 
tion. If  the  cause  involves  matter  which  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury  according  tr)  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  jury  trial.  If  it  involves  matters  of  eqnity 
jorisdiction,  the  Court  shall  proceed  according 
to  its  usnol  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases, 
and  the  several  Courts  of  this  Confederacy  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  of  procedure 
under  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  act  or 
other  laws  of  these  Confederate  States. 


Sbo.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Receiver, 
from  time  to  time,  issue  writs  of  garnishment, 
directed  to  one  or  more  persons,  commanding 
them  to  appear  at  the  then  sitting,  or  at  any  fu- 
ture term  of  the  Court,  and  to  answer  under 
oath  what  property  or  effects  of  any  alien  ene- 
my he  had  at  the  service  of  the  process,  or  since 
has  had  under  his  possession  or  control  belong- 
ing to  or  hold  for  an  alien  enemy,  or  in  what 
sum.  if  any,  he  is  or  was  at  the  time  of  service 
of  the  garnishment,  or  since  has  been  indebted 
to  any  alien  enemy,  and  the  Court  shall  have 
power  to  condemn  the  property  or  effects,  or 
debts,  according  to  the  answer,  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  orders  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
third  persons  claiming  or  disclosed  bv  the  an- 
swer to  have  an  interest  in  the  litigation  as  to 
it  shall  seem  proper ;  but  in  no  case  shall  anv 
one  be  heard  in  respect  thereto,  until  he  shall, 
by  sworn  plea,  set  forth  substantially  the  mat- 
ters, before  required  of  parties  pleading.  And 
the  decree  or  judgment  of  the  Court,  rendered 
in  conformity  to  this  act,  shall  forever  protect 
the  garnishee  in  respect  to  the  matter  involved. 
And  in  all  cases  of  garnishment  under  this  act, 
the  Receiver  may  test  the  truth  of  the  garnishee's 
answer  by  filing  a  statement,  under  oath,  that  he 
believes  the  answer  to  be  untrue,  specifying  the 
particulars  in  which  ho  believes  the  garnishee 
has,  by  omission  or  commission,  not  answered 
truly :  whereupon  the  Court  shall  cause  an  issue 
V>  be  made  between  the  Receiver  and  garnishee, 
and  judgment  rendered  as  upon  the  trial  of  other 
issues.  And  in  all  cases  of  litigation  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  served  on  the  opposite  party  or 
his  attorney,  aqd  which  shall  be  answered  under 
oath  within  thirty  days  of  such  service,  and 
upon  failure  so  to  answer,  the  Court  shall  make 
such  disposition  of  the  cause  as  shall  to  it  seem 
most  promotive  of  justice;  or,  should  it  deem 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  a  discovery,  the  Court  shall  imprison 
the  party  in  default  until  full  answers  shall  be 
made. 

Seo.  9.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  Confederate  States,  diligently 
to  prosecute  all  causes  instituted  under  this  act, 
and  he  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  therefor, 
two  per  cent,  upon  and  from  the  fruits  of  all 
litigation  instituted  under  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  no  matter  siiall  be  called  litigated  except 
a  defendant  be  admitted  by  tho  Court  and  a 
proper  plea  be  filed. 

Seo.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted:  That  each 
Receiver  appointed  under  this  act  shall,  at  least 
every  six  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he 
may  be  required  by  the  Court,  render  a  true 
and  perfect  account  of  all  matters  in  his  hands 
or  under  his  control  under  tho  law,  and  shall 
make  and  state  just  and  perfect  accounts  and 
settlements  under  oath  of  his  collections  of  mo- 
neys and  disborsements  of  all  matters  sepa- 
rately, in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  adminis- 
trator of  eovoral  estates  of  deceased  persons  by 
separate  appointments.    And  the  settlementa 
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and  decrees  shall  bo  for  each  cose  or  estate 
separately,  so  tlmt  the  transaction  in  respect 
to  each  alien  eneiny^s  property,  may  be  kept 
recorded  and  preserved  separately.  No  settle- 
ment as  above  provided  shall,  however,  be 
made  until  judgment  or  decree  of  sequestration 
shall  have  pns^-ed ;  but  the  Court  may,  at  any 
time  pending  litigation,  reouire  an  acc4)unt  of 
matters  in  litigation  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Receiver,  and  may  make  such  orders  touching 
the  same  as  shall  protect  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

Skc.  11.  When  the  accounts  of  any  Receiver 
shall  be  filed  respecting  any  matter  whicli  has 
passed  sequestration,  the  Court  shall  appoint  a 
day  for  settlement,  and  notice  thereof  siiall  be 
published  consecutively  for  four  weeks  in  some 
newspai>er  near  the  place  of  holding  the  Court, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  shall  send  a  copy  of 
such  newspaper  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
Confederate  States,  for  the  Court  where  the 
matter  is  to  be  heard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  District  Attorney  to  attend  the  settlement 
and  represent  the  Government,  and  to  see  that 
a  full,  true,  and  just  settlement  is  made.  The 
several  settlements  preceding  the  final  one,  shall 
be  interlocutory  only,  and  may  be  impeached  at 
the  final  settlements,  which  latter  shull  bo  con- 
clusive unless  reversed  or  impeached  within  two 
years  for  fraud. 

Sec.  12.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  the  Court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  mutter  shull,  when- 
ever sufficient  cause  is  shown  thereftir,  direct 
tlie  sale  of  any  personal  property,  otlier  than 
slaves,  sequestered  under  this  act,  on  such  terms 
OS  to  it  shall  seem  best,  and  such  shall  ])ass  the 
title  of  the  person  as  whose  property  the  same 
has  been  sequestered. 

Sbc.  18.  All  settlements  of  accounts  of  Re> 
ceivers  for  sequestered  property  shall  be  record- 
ed, and  a  copy  thereof  shall  bo  forworded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  to  tho  Treasurer  of  the 
Confederate  States,  within  ten  days  after  the 
decree,  interlocutory  or  final,  has  been  passed ; 
and  all  balances  found  against  the  Receiver, 
shall  by  him  be  paid  over  into  the  Court,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  upon  t^e  failure  of  tho  Receiver  for 
five  days  to  pay  over  the  same,  execution  shall 
issue  therefor,  and  ho  shall  be  liable  to  attach- 
ment by  the  Court,  and  to  suit  upon  bis  bond. 
Any  one  embezzling  any  money  under  this  act 
shall  be  liable,  to  indictment,  and  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  fined  in  double 
the  amount  embezzled. 

.  Sec.  14.  Be  it  furtJier  enacted,  That  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Confederate  States  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  or  ol' 
the  Senate,  if  th^  appointment  be  made  under 
the  permanent  Government,  appoint  three  dis- 
oreet  Oommissioners,  learned  in  tlie  law,  who 
•ball  hold  at  the  seat  of  Government  two  terms 
Moh  year,  upon  -notice  given,  who  shall  sit  so 
■■  the  bnaineis  before  them  shall  require, 


whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  such  rules  as  they 
may  adopt,  to  hear  and  adjudge  such  claims  as 
may  be  brought  be  tore  them  by  any  one  aidioK 
this  Confederacy  in  the  ]>resent  war  against  the 
United  States,  who  shall  allege  that  he  has  been 
put  to  h>ss  under  the  act  of  the  United  States, 
in  retaliation  of  which  this  act  is  passed,  or 
under  any  other  act  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  Stato  thereof,  authorizing  tho  seizure,  con- 
demnation, or  conliscation  of  tho  property  of  any 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
other  person  aiding  said  Confederate  States  in 
tho  present  war  against  tho  United  States,  and 
the  finding  of  such  Commissioners  in  favor  of 
any  such  claim,  shall  le  prima  facie  evidenoe 
of  the  correctness  of  tho  demand ;  and  whenever 
Congress  shall  pass  tho  claim,  the  same  shall  be 
paid  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  derived 
from  sequestrati<m  under  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  organization  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  to  which 
Court  of  Claims  tho  duties,  herein  provided  to 
be  discharged  by  Commissioners,  shall  belong 
upon  the  organization  of  t«aid  Court.  The  sala- 
ries of  said  Commissioners  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  shiiU  bo  paid  from  tho  Treasury  of  the  Con- 
federacy. And  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney-General, or  his  assistant,  to  re))resent 
the  interests  of  this  Government  in  all  cosea 
ari^i^g  under  this  act  before  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  i)roceeding8  under  this  act 
shall  be  paid  from  the  sequestered  fund,  and  the 
Judges,  in  settling  accounts  with  Receivera, 
shall  make  to  them  proper  allowances  of  com- 
pensation, taking  2^  per  cent,  on  receipts,  and 
the  same  amount  on  expenditures,  as  a  reason- 
able expcnditnro  in  all  cases.  The  fees  of  the 
(tfficers  of  the  Court  shall  be  such  as  are  allowed 
by  law  for  similar  services  in  other  cases,  to  be 
paid,  however,  only  from  the  sequestered  fund : 
Protided,  That  all  sums  realized  by  any  Re- 
ceiver in  one  year  for  his  services,  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Confederate  Treosury,  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

SecIg.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  At- 
torney-General shall  prescribe  such  uniform 
rules  of  proceedings  under  the  law,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall  meet  the  neoea- 
sities  of  the  case. 

Sec.  17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  appeals 
may  lie  from  any  final  decision  of  the  Court 
under  this  law,  in  tho  iJnme  manner  and  within 
the  same  time  as  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
by  law  pi-escribed  for  appeals  in  other  civil 
cases. 

Sec.  1 8.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  wonl 
"  person  "  in  this  law  includes  all  private  cor- 
porations ;  and  in  all  cases  when  corporations 
become  parties,  and  this  Inw  requires  an 
oath  to  be  made  by  some  officer  of  such  cor- 
poration. 
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8bo.  19.  Be  U  further  enacted^  Tliat  the 
Ooarts  are  Yetited  with  jariiPdictioD,  and  required 
by  thb  act  to  settle  ail  partnerships  heretofore 
existing  between  a  citizen  and  one  who  is  an 
alien  enemj ;  to  separate  the  interest  of  the 
alien  enemy,  and  to  sequestrate  it;  and  shall, 
also,  serer  all  joint  .rights  when  an  alien  enemy 
is  concerned,  and  sequestrate  the  interest  of 
inch  alien  enemy. 

8bc.  20.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That,  in  cases 
of  administration  of  any  matter  or  thing  under 
thlsaet^  the  Court  having  jurisdiction  may  make 
iooh  orders  touching  the  preserration  of  the 
property  or  effects  under  the  direction  or  con- 
trol of  the  Receiver,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  provuions,  as  to  it  shall  seem  proper. 
And  tlie  Receiver  may,  at  any  time,  ask  and 
have  the  instructions  of  the  Court  or  Judge,  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  disposition  or  man- 
agement of  any  property  or  effects  under  his 
oontroL 

810.  21.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
Tlreasury  notes  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  purchases  of  property 
or  efRdcts  sold  under  this  act. 

^a  22.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  nothing 
in  thb  act  shall  be  construed  to  destroy  or  im- 
pair the  lien  or  other  rights  of  any  creditor,  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  either  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  of  any  other  person,  a  citizen  or  res- 
ident of  any  country.  State,  or  Territory,  with 
which  this  Confederacy  is  in  friendship,  and 
which  person  is  not  in  actual  hostility  to  this 
Ckmfederacy.  And  any  lion  or  debt  claimed 
•gainst  any  alien  enemy,  within  tlie  meaning 
of  this  act,  shall  be  propounded  and  filed  in 
the  Court,  in  which  tlie  proceedings  of  seanos- 
tration  are  had,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  institution  of  such  proceedings  for  setines- 
tration ;  and  the  Court  shall  cause  all  proper 
*  parties  to  be  made  and  notices  to  be  given,  and 
■ball  hear  and  determine  the  respective  rights 
of  all  parties  concerned:  Provided^  however, 
that  no  sales  or  payments  over  of  money  shall 
be  delayed  for  or  by  reason  of  such  riglits  or 
TOoceedings;  but  any  money  realized  by  the 
Receiver,  whether  paid  into  the  Court  or  Treas- 
ury, or  still  in  the  Receiver's  hands,  shall  stand 
in  lieu  of  tliat  which  produced  said  money,  and 
he  held  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  creditors 
aftiresaid,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
produced  such  money  was.  And  all  claims  not 
propounded  and  filed  as  aforesaid,  within  twelve 
months  as  aforesaid,  shall  cease  to  exist  ogainst 
the  estate,  property,  or  effects  sequestered,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof. 

[This  act  for  the  sequestration  of  the  property 
of  alien  enemies,  and  for  the  indemnity  of  citi- 
sens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  persons  aid- 
ing the  same  in  the  war,  was  passed  at  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  **  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,''  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
approved  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  dOth  day 
1^  August,  1861.]— J5<;.  R.  R. 


Doo.  4.  \ 

FORTS  TAYLOR  AND  JEFFERSON, 

HOW  THEY  WERE  SATED. 

17.  S.  St  BAM  I  ft  Mohawk,  l>lockadln(^  off    \ 
St.  Mark's,  Florida,  Oct.  26,  IStfl.  f 

Frank  Afoore^  Esq,,  Ed.  of  the  Rebellion  Record: 
8ir:  I  forward  for  publication  in  yonr  val- 
uable work  an  account  of  the  important  ser- 
vices during  the  winter  of  186O-'01,  by  whicli 
were  saved  those  *^Keys  of  the  Gulf,"  Forts 
Taylor  and  Jefferson.  They  instantly  followed 
the  resignations  of  Congressmen  and  other  Goy- 
ernment  officers  from  South  Carolina ;  the  ex- 
traordinary military  demonstrations  in  that 
State,  and  imitated  successively  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida — ^before  any 
act  of  secession  had  passed,  while  Fort  Snmter 
was  unoccupied,  and  while  part  of  the  people 
were  uninstructed  of  the  treacheries  surround- 
ing the  late  Administration — and  were,  if  not 
the  first,  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
jealous  patriotism  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  country's  integrity. 

Occurring  under  my  immediate  obsenration, 
I  will  briefly  narrate  them  :  I  was,  as  now,  at- 
tached to  the  U.  S.  steamer  Mohawk,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.,  now  Commander,  T.  Augus- 
tus Craven,  employed  in  cruising  for  slavers  off 
the  island  of  Cuba.  During  September  and 
October  we  were  repairing  at  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Pensacola,  where  were  occasionally  heard 
those  unaccustomed  expressions  wliich  are  now 
recognized  as  the  vernacular  of  rebellion.  Re- 
pairs completed  we  returned  to  our  station,  and 
after  a  short  cruise  put  in  to  Key  West,  our 
depot  November  14th  the  mail  steamer  Isa- 
bel arrived  from  Charleston,  bringing  the  elec- 
tion returns  and  news  of  the  revolt  in  South 
Carolina.  The  excitement  produced  was  in- 
tense,— ^palmetto  badges  soon  appeared  in  the 
streeta,  the  rebellious  acts  were  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  many  of  the  most  influential  resi- 
dents, and  the  measure  bruited  that  all  the 
cotton  growing  States  would  cooperate  with 
South  Carolina,  and  as  a  first  and  necessary  step 
take  possession  of  the  Government  defences  at 
Pensacola,  Key  West,  and  Tortugas. 

A  week  before  this,  Capt.,  now  Qnartermas- 
ter-General,  M.  C.  Meigs  had  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  works  at  Tortugas ;  he  had  tray- 
elled  overland  from  Washington  to  Pensacola, 
stopping  some  time  in  Georgia,  where  he  heard 
the  same  measure  earnestly  espoused,  and  from 
other  causes  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
peril  our  country  has  since  encountered.  At 
this  time  Fort  Jefferson,  at  Tortugas,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  invader ;  though  the  walls  were 
completed  as  to  height,  and  the  lower  tier  of 
ports  finished,  the  upper  embrasures  were  en- 
tirely open,  and  many  temporary  sally-ports  hod 
been  left  for  the  conyenience  of  laborers  with 
substantial  bridges  leading  out  to  the  sea  wall. 
Fort  Taylor,  at  Key  West,  was  very  consider- 
ably nearer  completion  and  had  the  casemate 
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battery  moanted,  thoagh  still  in  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Hnnt.  of  the  Engineers;  Capt.,  now 
Bng.-Gen.,  J.  M.  Brannon,  witli  a  cumpanj  of 
the  First  Artillery,  occupying  barracks  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  The  laborers  at  both 
forts  were  chiefly  slaves,  owned  by  those  now 
arraying  themselves  against  Government,  and 
who,  though  determined  eventually  to  possess 
tlie  forts,  were  disposed  to  deky  as  long  as  pos- 
sible on  account  of  the  revenue  their  otherwise 
unemployed  '^niggers"  were  yielding.  They 
felt  a  confidence  and  security  that  the  prey  was 
at  any  time  within  their  grasp— Tortugas  seem- 
ed beyoikd  escape,  and  at  Key  West  was  an 
armed  band  called  the  Island  Guard,  its  captain 
the  clerk  at  Fort  Taylor,  and  an  old  rat  at  the 
Government  crib ;  tlie  First  Lieut.,  editor  of  a 
scurrilous  sheet  devoted  to  secession ;  and  as  a 
body  could  be  regarded  with  Uie  satisfaction  a 
corsair  scans  his  crew — moreover  some  of  the 
most  responsible  residents  holding  office  under 
Government  were  committed  that  Capt.  Bran- 
non^s  company  must  march  over  their  dead 
bodies  to  reach  the  fort  I 

It  was  determined  to  defeat  these  designs 
upon  the  forts,  though  the  eflbrts  would  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  officers  o[)enly  o^l- 
▼ooating  secession,  who  have  since  resigned  and 
taken  places  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  undertaking  would  bring  upon 
its  authors  the  malignancy  of  an  unprincipled 
horde,  and  would  doubtless  be  unsustained  by 
their  respective  departments. 

Two  semi-monthly  lines  of  mail  steamers 
connected  Key  West  with  Havana,  the  one 
with  Charleston,  the  other  with  New  Orleans. 
The  *^ Magnolia"  had  saiKd  for  New  Orleans 
on  the  15th  (Nov.) ;  the  "  Isabel "  would  leave 
for  Charleston  on  the  17th ;  so  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  the  Mohawk  sailed  ''  on  a  cruise," 
and  the  next  morning  ran  in  to  Ilavana,  where 
we  boarded  the  maU  steamers  Cahawba  and 
Bienville,  departing,  the  one  for  New  York,  the 
other  for  New  Orleans,  requesting  to  be  re- 
ported **  after  slavers ;"  as  soon  as  these  steamers 
were  well  clear  of  the  Moro,  our  anchor  was 
weighed  and  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Tor- 
tugas. That  same  Sunday  morning,  at  church 
time,  Capt.  Brannon,  at  Key  West,  quietly 
marched  his  company  by  a  back  path,  sending 
munitions,  stores,  &c.,  around  by  water,  and 
occupied  Fort  Taylor;  Capt.  Stanley  having 
dropped  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wyandotte  into  po- 
sition where  her  battery  commanded  the  long 
bridge  leading  from  the  island  out  to  the  fort. 

Both  forts  were  soon  in  a  defensible  condi- 
tion. At  Tortugas  the  temporary  sally-ports 
were  solidly  filled  in  and  the  bridges  cut  nway, 
the  iron  shutters  of  the  lower  ports  closed  and 
secured,  and  tlie  upper  embrasures  bricked  up, 
leaving  narrow  loopholes  for  small-arms. 

The  rage  which  this  ruse  de  guerre  produced 
throughout  ueessia  beggars  desoripticm. 

Thus  time  passed  until  the  second  week  in 
December,  when  these  unordered  proceedings, 


having  reached  the  Cabinet,  were  strongly  dis- 
approved by  at  least  Cobb,  Floyd,  and  Thomp- 
son ;  even  many  northern  papers  virtuouriy  d^ 
claimed  against  measures  so  ^^  irritating  "  I  In 
consequence  Capts.  Meigs  and  Chiven  were 
"  rapi>ed  over  tlie  knuckles  "  by  their  respective 
departments,  and  as  occasicui  afterward  fdSbrd- 
ed  other  officers  who  had  made  a  display  of  pa- 
triotism were  '^pitched  into  on  general  princi- 
ples." 

In  obedience  to  orders  the  Mohawk  .again 
started  for  her  cruisine  grounds,  and  witbin  a 
week,  beside  going  asnore,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing two  slavers,  when  we  returned  to  Key 
West,  where  Capt.  C.  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  remaining;  though  somehow  at  the  departare 
of  every  steamer  the  rumor  was  current  that 
we  were  about  getting  under  weigh  for  Tor- 
tugas. 

At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  one 
company  of  artillery  arrived  for  Fort  JetfersoD. 
'*  While  they  were  disembarking  the  steamer 
Galveston,  of  New  Orleans,  with  a  force  on 
board  to  take  the  fort,  appeared  insight;  but 
discovering  the  steamer,  (transport  Joseph  Whit- 
ney,) and  probably  understanding  the  object  of 
her  visit,  did  not  approach  or  make  any  demon- 
stration other  than  to  put  about  and  disappear." 

The  artillery  brought  but  their  field  battery ; 
Capt  Meig:^  ^^'ith  accustomed  energy,  as  soon  as 
she  was  unloaded,  took  the  steamer,  and  came 
up  to  Key  Went  for  six  eight-inch  guns  from 
Fort  Taylor,  and  the  second  day  by  the  aid  of 
the  Mohawk^s  crew  they  were  mounted  in  Fort 
Jefferson.  From  that  time  the  Keys  were  safe, 
but  many  fillibustering  raids  for  their  capture 
were  designed — at  one  time  a  large  number  of 
"  Conchs  "  *  suddenly  left  the  Key  for  the  Baha- 
mas, for  the  reason  that  "  they  did^^t  want  to 
be  made  to  march  across  that  long  bridge  and 
be  shot  down  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fort." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  attending  incidents 
of  that  period,  of  the  novel  plottings  of  the 
secessionists,  the  modes  by  which  they  were 
discovered  and  circumvented, — of  the  energetlo 
measures  which  broke  up  and  scattered  the  nest 
of  mongrel  traitors  and  preserved  tlie  islands 
for  a  sc^e  Government  depot  and  a  delightM 
abode  or  resort  for  loyal  Americans,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  the  re- 
bolUon,  particularly  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  original  sooial 
fabric  of  the  Key. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c.,  your  obe<lient  Fervant| 
Delavan  Bi.(>oi>«oon, 

AiiUtAut-Surgtfoii  U.  8.  N. 

*  The  "Conchs"*  are  natlvM  of  the  Bahama  lalanda,  And 
are  so  termed  fh>m  the  quaDtitj  of  sheila  found  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting,  at  present  (1861) 
the  United  StAtes  Consul  at  the  port  of  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, savs,  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  '*'ReheUion  Hee- 
9rc/,**  *  There  is  hut  one  drawhatk  to  my  enjoyment  here. 
And  that  is  the  ultra-aeccssion  proclivities  of  tho  ** Conchs.** 
This  is  all  the  more  strangro  when  it  is  known  thAt  nla** 
tenths  of  all  the  BahaniA  trade  is  with  the  North.** 
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Doo.  5. 
MASS  MEETING  IN  IRVING  HALL,* 

.  Kaw  Toms,  Sept.  10,  IML 

Thk  KimoQiioement  in  the  j^pen  yesterday  mom- 
Ing,  saya  a  New  York  contemporary,  that  the  Hon. 
Joeepfa  Holt,  the  representative  Union  man  of  Ken- 
tudLy,  would  address  the  people  of  New  York,  called 
together  through  the  rough  and  howling  storm  of  last 
erening  the  largest  audience  which  Indng  Hall  is  ca- 
pable of  containing.  Long  before  the  hour  for  which 
the  meeting  was  called  every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
by  eight  o*clock  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  as 
hotly  contested  as  the  heights  to  the  west  of  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  large  number  of  ladies  in  the 
galleiiei. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Holt  was  the  signal  for  impetu- 
ous cheering — ^the  whole  audience  rising,  and  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  He  was  accompanied  upon 
the  platform  byPeletiah  Perit,  Chas.  H.  Marshall, 
John  Jay,  Peter  Cooper,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Ros- 
well  C*  Hitchcock,  S,  B.  Chittenden,  and  others  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  whose  solicitation  ho 
had  consented  to  speak. 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  nominated  Peletiah  Perit  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing.   The  nomination  was  unanimously  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Perit,  on  taking  the  chair,  said:  We 
are  assembled  this  evening,  to  give  a  public 
reception  to  oar  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  (applause,) 
who  is  accidentally  with  us.  Mr.  Hult  Las 
been  drawn  to  this  city  by  business  motives, 
and  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part  in  any 
public  demonstration ;  but  he  has  kindly  yield- 
ed to  the  solicitations  of  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  distinguished 
oitizena,  and  honors  us  with  his  company  this 
evening.  (Applause.)  It  might  be  a  proper 
introdoctioa  to  the  proceedings  of  tliis  evenmg 
to  advert  to  a  few  of  those  important  events 
which  have  given  special  prominence  to  Mr. 
Holt  before  the  public  at  t}iis  time.  We  all  of 
xa  semember  that  doleful  ihtervd  in  our  his- 
tory when  the  Executive  Government  appeared 
to  be  paralyzed ;  when  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  ingenious  arrangements  of 
Mr.  Floyd,  had  been  scattered  througii  remote 
regions,  and  was  unavailable  for  any  important 
purpose ;  when  the  best  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  carefully  sent  to  those  States 
which  were  ripe  for  secession ;  and  when  the 
>  navy  of  the  United  States  was  scattered 
throughout  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  inaccos- 
aible  to  the  orders  of  the  Government.  It  was 
under  these  circnmstaaces  that  Mr.  Holt  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War, 
(cheers ;)  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  truth  when  I  say  that  it  was 
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owing  to  his  firmness,  and  patriotism,  and  vigor, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  our  Government  was 
saved  from  ruin.  (Applause.)  I  am  sure  that 
I  utter  the  sentiments  of  all  this  large  audience, 
when  I  say  that  we  owe  to  Mr.  Holt — there 
are  due  to  him  from  every  patriotic  citizen— cor- 
dial acknowledgments  and  everlasting  gratitude 
for  the  services*which  he  lias  rendered.  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  Mr.  Holt  to  the  Assembly. 

SPKBCH  OF  nON.  JOSKPH  HOLT. 

Fellow- CiTizExa: — It  is  to  me  a  source  of 
boundless  rejoicing  that  the  freemen  of  Ken- 
tucky are  still  permitted  to  call  the  freemen  of 
New  York  their  fellow-citizens.  Traitors  with- 
in and  traitors  without  have  striven  unceas- 
ingly to  drag  that  noble  Commonwealth  from 
the  moorings  of  her  loyalty,  and  to  send  her 
adrift  upon  that  stormy  sea  of  rebellion  aod 
treason  on  which  so  many  of  our  States  are 
being  wrecked,  but  their  seductions  and  their 
threateniugs  have  proved  alike  unavailing.  In 
spite  of  all  their  violence  and  of  all  their 
treacherous  efforts  to  rend  them  asunder.  New 
York  and  Kentucky  stand  this  night  before  the 
world  as  sisters.  The  freemen  of  Kentucky  are 
still  the  brethren  of  the  freemen  of  New  York, 
bound  together  by  the  same  blessed  memories, 
kindled  by  the  same  transporting  hopes,  and 
animated  by  the  same  lofty,  inflexible  resolve 
to  maintain  the  Union  of  these  States,  what- 
ever expenditure  of  life  and  of  treasure  the 
patriotic  struggle  may  involve.  Kentucky  has 
not  now,  she  never  has  luid,  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy withHiose  conspirators  who,  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  power,  are 
now  reddening  their  hands  in  a  nntion^s  blood. 
She  abhors  them  as  Rome  abhorred  Catiliae,  as 
the  American  people  abhor  Benedict  Arnold, 
as  Christians  abhor  the  memory  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  That  abhorrence  was  fully  expressed 
in  her  recent  election ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  and 
in  contempt  ^of  that  overwhelming  popular  de- 
monstration, the  public  papers  now  assure  us 
that  the  secessionists  are  actively  engaged  in 
machinations  to  plunge  that  State  into  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  simply  and  solely  because  she 
has  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Faust  and 
sell  herself  to  the  Devil.  If  this  be  true,  and, 
like  the  political  bandits  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  they  atrociously  insist  upon  appealing 
from  the  popular  vote  to  the  sword,  and  strike 
the  first  blow,  I  predict  it  will  then  appear  that 
the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  with  all  their  sin- 
cere love  of  peace  and  desire  for  it,  carry  bul- 
lets as  well  as  ballots  in  their  pockets. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  wish  I  had  lanpuoge  in 
which  adequately  to  convey  to  you  my  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  warm  and  cliecring  recep- 
tion with  which  you  have  honored  me  to-night, 
and  my  sincere  thanks  t6  tlie  distinpiished 
chairman  of  this  meeting  for  the  graceful  and 
flattering  terms  in  which  be  has  presented  me 
to  you.  The  very  slight  ^rvices  which  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  render  to  onr  conmion  coun- 
try, and  to  which  he  has  reterred  in  words  of 
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•uch  lieartj  approval,  have  no  claims  to  the 
generous  appreciatiou  which  they  have  hero 
and  elsewhere  received.  Had  I,  with  hetter  for- 
tune, heen  ahle  to  accomplish  infinitely  more, 
I  I  should  only  have  done  my  duty;  while  I 
should  have  heen  ahased  in  my  own  esteem, 
and  utterly  infamous  before  the  world,  had  I 
done  any  thing  less. 

When  I  accepted  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  highly -prized  honor  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  to-night,  it  was  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding  that  I  would  not  inflict  upon  you 
a  set  political  harangue.  An  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  those  topics  which  now  so  painfully 
occupy  the  public  mind  is  not  at  all  necessary 
before  the  loyal  men  of  New  York.  The  fear- 
ful import  of  current  events,  and  the  stem  du- 
ties which  these  events  impose  upon  all  who 
truly  love  their  country,  are  too  well  under- 
stood by  yourselves  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
me  on  this  occasion  to  seek  either  to  explain 
them  or  to  impress  them  upon  your  con- 
sciences. A  few  thoughts,  liowever,  somewhat 
in  connection  with  a  journey  which  I  have 
recently  made  through  several  of  the  loyal 
States,  may  be  properly  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Everywhere,  I  have  found  the  most  healthf\il 
and  encouraging  condition  of  the  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war ; 
nowhere  have  I  met  with  threatening  or  bluster, 
or  any  feeling  of  exasperation  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  but  at  every  point,  a  calm  yet 
stem  determination  to  sustain  the  Government, 
mingled  with  a  sadness  whose  depth  and  .ten- 
derness I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  describe. 
Strong  and  brave  men,  while  speaking  to  me  of 
our  national  dissensions  and  sorrows,  have 
wept,  and  I  honored  them  for  it ;  for  if  a  brave 
man  cannot  weep  over  the  threatened  ruin  of 
such  a  Government  and  country  as  ours,  where 
is  there  the  cotstrophe,  where  the  tomb  that 
could  touch  his  heart?  Everywhere  all  seem 
now  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  war  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  but  rather  in  their  defence,  and 
for  their  deliverance.  If  it  were  indeed  waged 
against  them,  we  might  well  lay  our  faces  in 
the  dust  and  confess  that  our  glorious  institu- 
tions are  a  failure ;  but  it  is  waged  against  a 
band  of  conspirators,  who,  having  usurped  the 
government  of  that  distracted  portion  of  our 
country,  have  establidhcd  a  military  despotism 
there,  and  are,  in  the  selfishness  and  rcmorso- 
lessnesM  of  their  ambition,  kindred  in  guilt  to 
tlie  very  worst  of  those  profligate  men  who  in 
other  a<;es  and  lands  have  disturbed  the  repose 
of  nations. 

The  public  mind  no  longer  occupies  itself 
with  diHoii>si(>ns  as  to  the  causes  of  this  war, 
nor  wastes  its  logic  in  exposing  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  doctrine  of  secession.  In  the  light 
of  current  and  recent  events,  we  well  know 
what  secession  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
and  bitterly  do  we  know  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  we  would  now  no  more  think  of 
grarely  examining  its  oharacter  and  teDdencies 


to  prove  it  treasonable,  than  we  would  think 
of  analyzing  the  kiss  of  Judas  to  show  that  it 
was  full  of  the  poison  of  treaphery. 

Equally  matured  is  the  public'  judgment  as 
to  the  consequences  which  would  flow  from 
the  success  of  the  rebellion.  The  providences 
of  God  and  the  most  sacred  compacts  of  men 
have  made  us  one  people,  and  the  experience 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  demonstrated 
that  in  this  unity  of  government,  of  country, 
and  of  people  consist  at  once  our  greatness  and 
our  happiness.  To  dismember  these  States  now, 
and  cast  their  wretched  fragments  upon  the 
wild  and  bloody  torrent  of  revolution  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  every  audacious  spoiler, 
would  be  as  fatal  to  our  repose  and  freedom  as 
a  nation,  and  to  all  our  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity, as  the  severance  of  our  own  bodies 
would  be  fatal  to  the  life  that  is  within  us. 

Equally  fixed  is  the  public  mind  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  this  war.  It  is  not  one  of 
aggression,  or  connuest,  or  spoliation,  or  pas- 
sion, but,  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  be  re- 
garded, it  is  a  war  of  duty.  The  struggle  is  in» 
tensely  one  for  national  existence ;  and  so  hal- 
lowed in  its  spirit  and  aims,  that  the  flock  and 
the  pastor,  those  who  worship  around,  and 
those  who  minister  at  the  altar,  may  contribute 
alike  their  blood  and  treasure  in  its  sujiport,  in 
full  assurance,  that  in  so  doing  they  come  up 
only  to  the  requirements  of  a  Christian  and 

Satriotic  life.  It  is  a  war  of  duty,  because  un- 
er  our  Christian  civilization  no  nation  can 
commit  suicide  without  the  perpetration  of  a 
cowardly  and  infamous  crime ;  but,  uiorally  at 
least,  that  nation  does  commit  suicide,  which 
surrenders  up  its  life  to  an  enemy  from  which 
courage  and  manhood  could  have  saved  it.  It 
is  a  war  of  duty,  because  we  have  no  right  to 
bear  our  fathers*  names  and  insult  their  mem- 
ory by  giving  up,  to  be  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  traitors,  the  noble  institutions  purchased  by 
their  blood.  It  is  a  war  of  duty,  because  we 
have  no  right  to  bestow  our  names  ujxm  our 
children  stripped  of  that  grand  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  which  wo  are  but  the  appointed  agents 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  won  it  by  the  sword, 
and  witl)  their  lives.  It  is  a  war  of  duty,  be- 
cause, devoted  as  we  profess  to  be  to  law  and 
order  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  among  our  most  pressing  obligations 
to  rebuke  and  chastise  the  daring  crime,  which, 
through  the  Southern  rebellion,  is  being  com- 
mitted, not  only  against  ourselves,  but  against 
the  very  race  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  finally 
a  war  of  duty,  because  we  have  assumed  to 
ourselves  &s  a  people,  the  special  champioushi]), 
at  once,  of  the  right  and  of  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government,  and  that  assumption  hioi 
been  accepted  by  tlie  lovers  of  freedom  every- 
where; and  now,  with  the  nations  lookin;; 
down  upon  us,  as  from  the  seats  of  some  va^t 
amphitheatre,  we  cannot,  without  treachery  to 
our  trust  and  complete  self-degradation,  sutlfer 
this  sacred  and  sublime  cause  to  bo  strickeu 
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dowji  npon  the  battlo-fields  of  the  South  and 
left  U>  jierish  there  amid  the  jeers  and  con- 
tempt of  kiugs  and  despots,  flow  often  and 
how  exnltingly  have  thoy  prophesied  this  day, 
nad  how  have  they  longed  for  its  coming!  In 
the  essential  antagonism  of  their  institutions  to 
onrs^  and  in  their  intense  abhorrence  of  that 
system  of  government  which  gives  the  honors 
and  fortunes  of  the  world  to  tlic  toiling  mil- 
lions, who  are  the  architects  of  both,  how  glad- 
ly would  each  one  of  them  to-day  build  a  mon- 
ument to  the  skies,  provided  ho  could  inscrii)© 
upon  it  these  words :  "  In  memory  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  United  States ;  founded 
by  Wii-shington,  destroyed  by  Toombs,  Twiggs, 
and  Floyd !  "  What  a  record  for  humanity 
woald  that  bo ! 

Fellow-citizens,  I  do  but  utter  a  truth  which 
is  now  sadly  present  to  all  minds  when  I  say 
that  the  disloyalty  in  our  midst,  especially  at  | 
Washington  and  in  the  border  States,  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  disaster  and  discouragement 
since  the  very  commencement  of  this  fearful 
struggle.  This  evil  has  assumed,  under  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Government  and  people,  such 
startling  proportions,  that  its  suppression  is 
everywhere  felt  to  be  a  paramount  duty  on  the 
part  of  t!ie  Administration.  Its  prevalence  has 
oeen  marked  by  the  same  treacheries  and  gross 
excesses  which  have  been  its  unfailing  character- 
istics in  other  ages  and  countries.  Next  to  the 
worship  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  love 
of  our  native  land  is  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible.  When  that  scnthnont  has  been 
corrupted,  like  an  arch  from  which  the  key- 
stone Ifas  been  withdrawn,  the  whole  moral 
character  seems  to  tumble  into  ruins.  The 
public  and  private  profligacy  of  traitors  and 
spies,  both  male  and  female,  is  vouched  for  by 
all  history,  and  indeed  has  well-nigh  grown 
into  a  proverb.  The  man  who  will  betray  his 
country  will  betray  his  God;  ho  will  betray 
his  kindred  and  friends,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  loins. 
This  evil  is  to  be  overcome,  not  by  mobs — 
whose  action  is  for  every  reason  to  be  deplored 
—but  by  the  intrepidly  exerted  authority  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  fear- 
lessly assuming  all  responsibility,  and  by  the 
jret  more  cmshing  power  of  public  opinion, 
branding  disloyalty  as  socially  and  politically 
infamous,  whenever  and  wherever  encounter- 
ed. The  Government  can  never  attain  to  the 
moral  power  reqnired  to  subdue  this  rebellion 
nnttl  society,  whose  corruption  and  ruin  it 
seeks,  shall  have  the  courage  within  its  own 
circles,  and  at  its  own  firesides,  to  denounce 
and  stigmitizo  treason  and  traitors  as  they  are 
denounced  and  8tigmatize<l  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws.  Suppose  you  lived  in  one  of  those 
citioj*  where  there  is  not  only  a  steam  fire  en- 
gine but  a  paid  company  to  operate  it,  retained 
by  the  corporation,  and  your  house  being  oh 
tire  and  this  enzine  and  company  vigorously  at 
work  to  extinguish  it,  suppose  you  saw  from 


time  to  time  men  creeping  ont  of  the  crowd 
and  stealthily  letting  their  knives  into  the'hoso 
from  which  the  water  was  seen  to  spout  in 
every  directioiif  upon  the  street  and  pave- 
ments, how  long  do  you  think  the  presence  of 
such  miscreants  would  be  tolerated?  But  sup- 
pose, ui>on  looking  more  closely  into  their  fact^ 
you  should  discover  that  quite  a  number  or 
these  men  were  members  of  the  fire  company, 
receiving  their  salaries  from  the  very  treasury 
to  which  you  yourself  had  contributed.  In  tho 
first  burst  of  your  indignation,  would  you  not 
feel  that  if  tho  wretches  were  thrown  into  the 
fiames  they  were  thus  indirectly  feeding,  their 
punishment  would  not  be  too  severe  ?  And  yet 
this  has  b^cn  j)recisely  the  condition  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  hose 
with  which  tho  Administration  has  been  striv- 
ing to  extinguish  the  fires  of  this  rebellion,  has 
been  cut  and  cut  continually  by  faithless  and 
shameless  ingrates  living  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury. Vigorous  and  well-directed  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  purge  the  Executive  De- 
partments at  Washington  of  these  traitorous 
hose-cutters,  and  good  ]>rogress  has  been  made 
in  the  patriotic  work.  From  the  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  information  continues  to  reach 
the  enemy,  no  doubt  many  of  tliem  yet  remain, 
and  are  daily  betraying  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  In  this  hour  of  imminent  national  dan- 
ger, and  threatened  c^ilamity,  none  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  moment  in  the  public  ser-r 
vice  whose  loyalty  is  not  above  all  suspicion, 
and  no  loyalty  can  now  be  trusted  which  is  not 
open  and  known  of  all,  and  which  is  not  ardent 
and  unceasing  in  its  manifestations.  Stringent 
steps  too  have  been  taken  in  the  treatment  or 
spies  and  men  otherwise  disloyal  outside  of 
the  public  service,  and  the  country  hn«  not  only 
approved  but  has  wamdy  applauded  what  has 
been  done.  The  rebel  clamor  against  the  sus- 
pension of  tho  action  of  the  writ  of  Ilaboaa 
Corpus,  has  not  disquieted  anybody's  nerves. 
The  popular  intelligence  fully  comprehends  that 
tho  Constitution  and  laws  were  established  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Government,  and 
not  to  serve  as  instruments  for  its  overthrow 
by  affording  immunity  to  crime  and  perfect 
freedom  of  action  to  traitors.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  and  declared  that  neither  the  private 
fortune  nor  tho  i)ersonal  freedom  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  can  bo  pennitte<l  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  tho  safety  of  a  republic  upon  who^e  pres- 
ervation depend  tho  lives,  tho  fortunes,  and 
liberties  of  more  than  twenty-six  millions  of 
people.  The  Union  must  be  preserved  and  the 
rebellion  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  country 
will  sustain  the  Administration  in  the  assump- 
tion and  unhesitating  exercise  of  all  powers 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends.  A  large  part,  however,  of  tho  dis- 
loyal men  in  our  midst  are  beyond  the  roach  of 
the  observation  and  vigilance  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, and  the  correction  of  the  evil  must, 
therefore,  largely  depend  upon  the  condemna- 
tion of  public  opinion.    The  men  who  give  aid 
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and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  secretly  famish- 
ing them  infonnation,  by  advocating  their 
cause,  by  sowing  dissension  iu  our  midst,  by 
insidiously  discouraging  loyal  citizens  from  en- 
tering the  military  service,  are  more  fatally  the 
foes  of  our  country  than  if  they  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  they  are, 
morally  at  least,  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  those 
who  fall  in  defence  of  the  Government  as  if 
they  had  met  them  with  loaded  muskets  on 
the  battle-field — and  they  sliould  bo  treated 
accordingly.  I  repeat  it  emphatically,  they 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  In  railroad 
cars,  and  on  steamboats,  in  every  thorough- 
fare, and  in  every  business  and  social"  circle, 
disloyalty  should  be  reprobated  and  blasted  as 
a  leprous  and  loathsome  thing.  When,  there- 
fore, such  men  oflfer  you  their  hands,  look  well 
to  them,  and  if  you  have  the  eyes  which  I 
have,  you  will  see  that  they  are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  brave  and  true  men — it  may  bo 
your  kindred  and  friends — who  have  perished 
and  are  perishing  still  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
the  South,  and  you  will  turn  away  from  them 
with  indignation,  scorn,  and  disgust. 

There  are  doubtless  men — few  in  number,  I 
think — who  sincerely  believe  that — the  ques- 
tion of  pubVic  heuor  out  of  view — the  Republic 
could  be  severed,  a  peace  patched  up,  and  that 
the  two  confederacies  would  live  on  thereafter 
as  prosperously  as  before.  A  more  false  and 
fatal  thought  never  crept,  serpent-like,  into  an 
American  bosom,  and  that  man  must  be  utterly 
unread  in  human  history  who  can  entertain  it 
for  a  moment.  You  might  as  well  expect  that 
the  boat  which  has  been  turned  adrift  above 
the  cataracts  of  Niagara  will  have  a  tranquil 
voyage.  If  you  will  stimd,  as  some  of  us  have 
done,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  crumbled  empires 
of  the  old  world  and  ask  them,  they  will  all  an- 
swer you,  it  is  a  delusion.  If  you  will  enter  the 
cemetery  of  nations,  and  \&f  your  car  to  the 
sepulchres  of  those  young  and  brave,  but  i)as- 
sion-led  republics  which  have  perished  amid  the 
convulsions  of  civil  strife,  they  will  tell  you  in 
accents  of  brokenness  of  heart,  it  is  a  delusion. 
But  if  you  will  not  listen  to  the  voices  of.  the 
past,  go  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  abk 
the  inhabitants  of  those  bright  lands,  breathed 
upon,  as  they  are,  by  the  finest  climates  of  the 
earth,  occupying  soils  of  exhaustless  fertility, 
and  living  amid  rivers  and  lakes  a«d  mountains 
of  grandenr  and  of  inspiration,  and  lifting  up 
their  bowed  heads,  amid  demoralization,  and 
poverty,  and  dishonor,  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  a 
delusion. 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
dwells  at  this  time  richly  and  abundantly  in 
the  popular  heart  of  tlie  North  and  West.  But 
I  do  beseech  you — you  who  have  so  deep  a 
stake  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  of  our 
country — you  men  of  culture,  of  fortune,  and 
of  moral  power — I  do  implore  that  by.  all  means 
possible  you  will  add  yet  further  to  the  power 
and  to  the  fer\'or  of  that  loyalty.  If  it  grows 
co^  amid  the  calcolationa  of  avarioe  or  craven 


under  the  discouragements  of  defeat,  our  coun- 
try will  be  overcome.  What  the  crisis  de- 
mands is  a  patriotism  which  will  abide  the  or- 
deal of  fire ;  which  is  purified  from  all  selfish- 
ness and  from  all  fear;  which  is  heroic  and 
exhaustless,  and  which  vows  with  every  tlirob 
of  life,  if  repulsed,  it  will  rally,  if  stricken 
down,  it  will  rise  again ;  and  that  under  the 
pressure  of  no  circumstances  of  reverse  or  sor- 
row or  suffering  shall  the  national  fiag  be  aban- 
doned or  the  honor  of  the  country  be  com- 
promised. What  we  need  is  a  patriotism  that 
rises  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  actual  and 
awful  peril  in  which  our  institutions  are  placed, 
and  that  is  eager  to  devote  every  power  of 
biKly,  and  mind^  and  fortune,  to  their  deliver- 
cnco— a  patriotism,  which,  obliterating  all  party 
lines  and  entombing  all  party  issues,  says  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States :  "  Here  are 
our  lives  and  our  estates,  take  them,  use  them 
freely,  use  them  boldly,  but  use  them  success- 
fully ;  for,  looking  upon  the  gravesof  our  fathers, 
and  upon  the  cradles  of  our  children,  we  have 
sworn  that,  though  all  things  else  should  per- 
ish, this  Government  shall  live."  That  man 
who  thinks  of  part^  organization,  and  party 
spoils,  and  who  seeks  to  distract  and  divide  the 
public  mind  with  potty  questions  as  to  how  the 
Government  shall  be  administered,  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Capital  declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  Gov- 
ernment, is.  in  my  judgment,  false  to  the  first 
and  higiiest  duty  of  an  American  citizen* 
W^hen  the  children  of  the  republic  have  been 
summoned  as  a  band  of  brothers  to  battle  for 
its  very  life,  and  when  the  banner  of  that  re- 
public is  floating  mournfully  over  tentec^  fields, 
every  wrangling  flag  of  faction  or  of  party  that 
dares  lift  itself  In  its  presence,  should  be  spum- 
ed as  a  flag  of  disloyalty,  if  not  of  treason.  It 
is  such  a  patriotism  as  this,  and  such  only,  that 
will  condfuct  you  to  victory,  and  I  have  un- 
speakable gratification  in  knowing  that  it  is 
now  being  thoroughly  awakened  throughont 
the  loyal  States. 

The  capitalists  of  the  country,  risking  every 
thing,  have  come  forward  with  a  erandeur  of 
clevotion  to  the  country,  which,  while  it  will  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  Europe,  has  already  in- 
spired the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every 
true  American  heart.  All  honor  to  them.  Tliey 
have  proved  that  if  there  is  much  gold  in  Wall 
street,  there  is  yet,more  ])atriotism  there — not 
a  summer  patriotism  that  flourishes  amid  the 
pagans  of  victory,  but  a  patriotism  which  strng- 
pU'S  and  sacrifices  and  suffers,  even  in  the  win- 
ter of  adversity  nnd  amid  the  very  gloom  of 
national  humiliation.  Unless  the  American 
people  can  thus  feel,  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  sun  of  onr  national  life,  now  obscured, 
will  yet  go  down  forever  amid  storms  and 
darkness.  If  all  our  great  material  interests 
are  depressed  and  desolated  by  the  shadow  now 
resting  upon  that  sun,  what  would  be  our  con- 
dition were  that  shadow  deepened  into  the 
night  of  permanent  defeat?    Is  there  nothing 
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to  Hro  for  bat  the  gains  of  our  commerce  and 
the  etnbellisbment  of  our  estates  and  homes — 
nothing  but  oar  personal  ease  and  comfort? 
Are  honor  and  manhood  and  loyalty  and  na- 
tional fame  and  the  respect  and  homage  of  the 
world  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  live  withont 
a  Goantrj  and  withont  a  flag,  without  a  future 
for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  to  stand 
forth  the  degenerate  and  abased  descendant^of 
a  great  ancestry?  We  might  indeed  abjectly 
lay  ourselves  in  the  dust  and  be  stripped  by 
traitor  hands  of  all  that  ennobles  and  sweetens 
haman  existence,  and  still  live  on  as  do  the 
cattle  of  the  fields;  but  our  lives  would  be  fur 
more  ignoble  than  theirs.  If,  with  all  our  vast 
material  resources,  and  our  known  and  ac- 
■  knowledged  superiority  of  physical  force  over 
the  rebels ;  if  with  all  the  ]>rofuse  avowals  of 
devotion  to  our  institutions  which  we  have  so 
domoroiktly  made,  we  still  suffer  this  rebellion 
fo  triumph  over  us,  I  verily  believe  that  the 
American  name  will  become  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  world,  and  that  an  American 
citizen  will  not  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of  a 
European  Capital  without  having  tlic  finger  of 
•com  pointed  at  him,  and  without  being  covered 
with  contumely  and  derision. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  speak  a  single  word 
Bpop  such  a  subject,  I  would  earnestly  counsel 
patience  and  forbearance  in  reference  to  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  criticizing,  we  Bhr)uld  remeniber 
that  we  may  not  see  the  whole  field  of  action, 
ftnd  may  not  theref  )re  be  in  condition  justly  to 
^predate  the  difficulties  to  bo  overcome.  No 
Bian  can  doubt  the  courajre  or  the  loyalty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes,  or  his  deter- 
mination to  suppress  this  rebellion.  To  him, 
imder  the  Constitution,  the  public  voice  has  ab- 
solutely committed  the  fate  of  the  Republic ; 
his  hands  are  emphatically  your  hands,  and  in 
weakening  him,  you  necessarily  weaken  your- 
selves, and  weaken  the  struggling  country  we 
are  all  laboring  to  save.  lie,  too,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  toil  and 
of  responsibility,  such  as  have  pressed  upon  no 
pnblic  man  in  our  history,  and  ho  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  all  the  support  and  consolation  which  a 
generous  and  warm-hearted  patriotism  can  pos- 
sibly give  him. 

Fellow-citizens,  amid  all  the  discourapjemcnts 
that  surround  us,  I  have  still  an  unfaltering 
faith  in  human  progress  and  in  the  capacity  of 
man  for  self-government.  I  believe  that  the 
blood  which  the  true  and  the  heroio  lovers  of 
onr  race  have  shed  upon  more  than  a  tlionsand 
fields,  has  borne  fruit^,  au'l  that  that  fruit  is  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  It  came  forth 
upon  the  world  like  the  morning  sun  from  his 
chamber ;  its  pathway  Jias  been  a  pathway  of 
light  and  glory,  and  it  has  poured  its  blessinps 
upon  its  people  in  the  brimming  fulness  with 
which  the  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea. 
I  cannot  admit  to  my  bosom  the  crushing 
thought  that,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  Christian 
ciTilixation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  a 


Government  is  fated  to  fall  beneath  the  swords 
of  the  guilty  men  now  banded  together  for  its 
overthrow.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that 
twenty  millions  of  people,  cultivated,  courage- 
ous, and  loyal — twenty  millions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — bearing  the  names  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Kevolution  and  passing  their  lives  amid 
the  inspirations  of  its  battle-fields,  will  ignomi- 
niously  suffer  their  institutions  to  be  overturned 
by  ten  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are 
helpless  slaves  with  fetters  on  their  hands.  No 
page  of  history  so  dark  and  so  humiliating  (ia 
this  has  yet  been  written  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  family,  and  it  were  far  better  that  the 
American  people  should  never  have  been  born 
than  that  they  should  live  to  have  such  a  his- 
tory written  of  themselves. 

The  skirts  of  the  loyal  States  are  ft*ee  from 
tbo  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  this  fratricidal 
strife.  History  will  bear  testimony  how  zeal- 
ously, how  unceasingly,  and  I  must  add,  how 
successfully  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  striven  to  protect  all  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  institutions  of  the.  South, 
despite  of  all  that  the  South  herself  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  sacrifice  them.  The  blows  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  strike,  we  will  deal 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  our  national  life, 
•and  they  will  fall  upon  those  who,  under  the 
promptings  of  a  maddened  ambition,  would, 
with  armed  hordes,  cross  that  threshold  and 
destroy  us.  Let  us  then  thoroughly  rouse  and 
nerve  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of  duty  that 
is  before  us.  If  it  is  to  be  done  well,  it  should 
bo  done  quickly.  If  we  would  spare  both  blood 
and  treasure,  we  should  move  promptly  and 
mightily.  Were  it  possible  at  this  moment  to 
precipitate  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  loyal 
States  as  an  avalanche  upon  the  South,  it  would 
be  a  measure  not  only  ot  wisdom  and  economy, 
but  eminently  ono  of  humanity  also.  Let  us 
have  faith  and  hopo  and  courage,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well. 

Fellow- citizens :  I  feel  that  I  may  have  spoken 
to  you  with  more  emphasis  and  with  more 
earnestness  of  suggestion  than  I  am  privileged 
to  employ  in  your  presence.  If  I  have  done  so, 
you  will  forgive  the  freedom — I  know  yoti  will 
— to  that  terrible  conjuncture  of  public  aflairs 
in  which  it  is  my  fortune  to  address  you.  If  I 
had  more  interest  than  you  have,  or  less  interest 
than  you  have,  in  the  tragic  events  and  isf^ues 
to  which  we  have  referred,  you  might  well  dis- 
trust mo ;  but  I  have  precisely  the  same.  If 
this  Union  is  dismembered  and  the  G(;venimcnt 
subverted,  the  grave  of  every  earthly  lioj^e  will 
open  at  my  feet  and  it  will  oi)en  at  your  feet 
also.  In  the  lives  of  families  and  of  nations 
there  arise  from  time  to  time  emergencies  of 
danger  which  press  all  their  members  into  tho 
same  common  council  chamber;  antl  when  tho 
tempest  is  raging  at  sea,  and  all  nautical  skill 
seems  at  fault,  and  the  laboring,  quivering  ves- 
sel shrieks  out  from  every  joint  the  agony  of 
tho  conflict,  all  who  are  on  board — alike  the 
humblest  sailor  and  tho  obscurest  passenger — 
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^  may  rightfully  speak,  on  that  great  prinoiple  of 
our  nature  which  no  human  institutions  can 
modify  and  no  human  despotism  can  subdue — 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Even  so,  amid 
the  heady  currents  of  this  national  tragedy,  I, 
but  nn  humble  citizen  of  our  distracted  and 
bleed inff  country,  have  ventured  to  lift  up  to- 
night the  voice  of  counsel  and  of  entreaty  in 
your  hearing. 

SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  CURTIS  KOYES. 

Fellow-Citizenb  :  Mine  is  a  very  humble  of- 
fice after  the  patriotic  utterances  to  which  you 
have  Just  listened.  I  have  no  cliym  to  trespass 
upon  your  indulgence,  and  there  is  nothing,  I 
fear,  in  what  I  shall  say  that  will  attract  much 
of  your  attention,  after  the  eloquence  to  wliich 
you  hav^ust  given  such  deserved  and  excellent 
attention.  But  I  feel,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
sort,  that  even  the  humblest  efforts  may  be  of 
some  service  in  such  a  public  emergency  as  that 
upon  which  we  are  now  thrown ;  and  i  esteem 
it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  an  honor,  that  I  have 
been  invited  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  to  offer  the  resolution 
which  I  shall  presently  propose  for  your  adop- 
tion. 

It  is  only  a  short  year  ago  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  engJiged  in  their  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  preparing  for  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. That  election  came  on  ;  it  was  conducted 
with  great  propriety  ami  decorum  throughout 
tills  land ;  it  resulted  in  a  way  with  which  you 
are  all  acquainted,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  Immediately  there  was  a 
traitorous  and  corrupt  appeal  to  the  power  of 
the  sword  to  reverse  the  vote  of  the  people, 
lawfully  and  constitutionally  given.  At  that 
period,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
addressed  you  was  serving  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  with  quiet  distinction.  (Applause.)  He 
was  unaware  that  traitors  were  seated  at  the 
same  board  with  him,  preparing  the  engines  of 
destruction  for  him  and  his  people,  and  for  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  associates.  lie  was  transferred 
shortly  after  to  the  War  Department,  (applause, 
long  and  loud) — wisely  transferred ;  and  when 
oivii  war  had  been  inaugurated  by  those  traitors 
who  had  employed  the  resources  and  the  means 
of  the  Government  to  destroy  its  existence,  he 
came  forward  manfully  and  heroically  against 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  in  pleasant  com- 
munion, and  he  declared  their  true  character, 
and  took  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  (Loud  cheers.) 
lie  found  the  Ship  of  State  drifting  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent,  careless,  and  corrupt  officials; 
he  checked  her  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
put  her  forward  on  that  career  of  glory  which 
she  is  yet  to  accomplish.     (Great  applause.) 

This  civil  war,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  com- 
menced. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
evils  of  civil  war;  but  there  is  a  greater  evil 
than  civil  war.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  have  an 
inefficient,  useless,  if  not  a  corrupt  President. 


(Applause.)  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  have  a  cor- 
rupt Administration.  It  is  a  greater  evil  tp 
have  general,  popular,  political  degeneracy.  It 
is  a  greater  evil  to  find  men  who  have  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  country,  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  ready  to  violate  the 
one  and  break  down  the  other.  These  are 
greater^vils  than  civil  war.  because  they  inev- 
itably produce  it ;  and  they  have  led  to  the  con- 
sequences which  have  deluged  this  country  in 
blood.  I  look  to  the  trial  through  which  we 
are  passing,  as  designed  in  the  order  of  Piovi- 
dence  to  correct  the  evils  of  which  I  have 
fipoken,  and  to  bring  out,  as  it  has  brought  out, 
tlie  patriotic  feeling  of  the  people,  and  to  bring 
men  forward  to  devote  their  money,  their  time, 
their  labor,  and  their  blood,  to  the  cctn*ection 
of  these  public  abuses,  to  the  restoration  of  nft* 
tionality  to  the  country,  to  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity  and  its  original  Constitution,  (lond 
cheering,)  and  to  the  purification  of  all  our 
channels  of  j)ublic  life.  (Renewed  applause.) 
Depend  upon  it,  this  struggle  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  propitious  period.  We  are  apt 
to  look  upon  it  with  alarm,  and  to  fear  that  the 
country  is  inevitably  going  to  destruction.  But 
I  look  at  this  moment  as  the  starting-point  in  a 
career  of  distinction  and  national  honor,  the 
like  of  which  this  country  nor  ony  other  conn- 
try  has  ever  yet  attained.  (Applause.)  I  have 
been  told  by  some  peoi^le  that  1  am  too  hope* 
ful;  such  is  not  naturally  my  tfcmperoment^bnt 
I  am  hopeful  in  this  matter  because  I  see  that 
wealth,  untold  wealth,  has  within  the  last  year 
been  providential^'  ]'oured  into  our  lap,  and 
kept  there,  as  if  to  provide  for  this  very  emer- 
gency. In  less  than  t-ix  months  we  have  saved 
upward  of  thirty  million  dollars  by  the  non- 
exportation  of  specie,  and  upward  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  by  lessened  importati(»ns,  thus  giv- 
ing us  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  service  of  the  country  and  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. (Applause.)  More  than  thot,  the  wealthy 
men  and  corporations  of  Wall  street  have  como « 
forward  and  given  their  money  in  this  just 
cause.  But  this  is  not  all.  Go  to  the  Assistant 
Treasurer's  ofiSco,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
people  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  where 
there  is  as  large  if  not  a  larger  amount  of  pa- 
triotism than  anywhere  else.  (Cheers.)  ion 
will  find  all  are  coming  forwllrd :  the  washer- 
woman, the  chambermaid,  the  cook,  the  laliorer, 
the  cartman — all  who  have  money  laid  awaj 
for  old  age  or  infirmity  are  coming  forward, 
tq  place  it  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  coun- 
try, knowing  that  it  is  the  best  security 
that  American  citizens  can  have.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Do  not,  then,  let  us  be  discouraged ; 
let  us  live,  and  hope,  and  fight!  (Great 
cheering.)  This  war  has  not  been  com- 
mence<l  by  us;  it  has  never  been  favored  by 
any  Union-loving  man.  It  has  been  f«'rced 
upon  us  by  a  traitorous  conspiracy ;  thirty 
years  of  machinations  were  necessary  to  bring 
it  about;  we  are  engaged  simply  in  a  war  of 
self-defence.    (Great  applause.)    We  defend  the 
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integrity  of  the  Oonstitution ;  we  defend  the 
Batiooality  of  the  Union;  we  defend  the  na- 
tionality of  oar  mountains  and  our  rivers,  none 
<^  which  will  we  permit  to  he  divided.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Wo  are  engaged,  therefore,  in  a  holy 
cause — as  holy  as  that  in  which  any  nation 
or  any  people  can  he  engaged — that  of  fighting 
for  its  own  liherties  and  the  Constitution  he- 
qoeathed  to  them  hy  tlieir  fathers.  Although 
u  is  not  generally  the  case,  (certainly  it  is  not 
the  case  with  Union-loving  men  J  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  heen  induced  by  falsehood 
to  believe  that  the  North  designed  to  destroy 
their  material  interests,  and  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  hate  the  North.  "We  must  remember 
that  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  having  a 
common  origin  with  ourselves,  having  a  hatred 
against  us  which  we  have  not  against  them,  and 
that  we  arc  to  meet  no  mean  antagonists.  I  do 
not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  discouragement. 
I  say  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to 
believe,  with  me,  tliat  the  best  way  and  the 
aurest  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  war  soon,  is  to 
come  up  to  the  mcosnro  of  its  importance  with 
the  whole  Iieart  and  the  whole  strength,  and 
all  the  material  force  of  the  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) Many  good  causes  have  been  lost, 
many  good 'battles  have  not  been  won,  because 
the  antagonist  ha?  been  undervalued*  That  is 
our  danger;  we  must  not  run  upon  it  Let 
everv  man  induce  his  neighbor  to  believe,  and 
let  all  our  people  compel  every  man  in  our  pub- 
lic councils  to  believe,  and  let  all  act  on  the  be- 
lief, that  this  is  a  war  in  earnest ,  We  have  been 
Tery  anxious  that  otlier  nations  should  not  treat 
the  rebels  as  belligerents ;  let  us  come  up  to  that 
standard^  and  let  us  treat  them  as  bolligerenU. 
(Cheers.)  Let  us  come  up  to  that  standard, 
waging  a  war  of  self-defence;  waging  it  in 
order  to  accomplish  peace ;  tliat  being  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  the  war.  But  in  order  to 
have  peace,  we  must  have  such  an  outpouring 
of  effort,  such  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  that  the 
North  will  come  down  like  an  avalanche  upon 
the  Soutli,  and  drive  those  who  stand  in  re- 
bellion a.i^inst  us,  where  they  deserve  to  go, 
ipto  the  gulf  which  bounds  tlieir  shores.  (Ap- 
plause.) A  single  word  about  compromise, 
peace-meetings.  I  render  here  my  grateful 
tlianks  to  Tammany  Hall  for  the  fcbuko  which 
it  hos  given  to  Mozart  Ilall.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plausef  **  Three  cheers  for  Tammany  Hall.'" 
**  Three  cheers  for  Mozart,"  followed  by  groans.) 
That  venerable  Democratic  organization  has 
ottered  the  true  Democratic  doctrine,  and  I 
wonder  at  tlio  want  of  wisdom,  or  the  little 
wisdom  in  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  did  not  accept  the  liberal  olFcr  of  another 
party  to  combine  for  the  Union ;  so  that  we 
couLl  be  henceforth  and  forever  all  Republicans 
and  all  Dem<icrats.  (Cheers.)  I^t  tlieso  peace- 
meetings  be  held,  but  give  tlicni  a  proper  place 
where  they  can  be  held.  We  must  have  no 
pcace-mectiJigs  until  peace  has  been  accom- 
pliahed.  (Cheers.)  It  is  le.ipin^  before  you 
come  to  the  stile  to  have  peace-meetings  now. 


(Applause.)  If  they  are  to  be  held  before  that 
time,  there  is  a  snug  little  place  on  the  Hudson 
River  where  they  may  be  held  with  conve- 
nience ;  there  is  a  little  bay  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  where  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  army  met  Arnold  in  the  darkness  of 
night  and  commenced  the  concoction  of  treason ; 
that  is  the  place  for  peace- meetings.  (Loud 
cheering.)  If  that  locality  does  not  suit,  let 
them  go  to  a  neighboring  State ;  and  they  can 
find  a  feeble  prototype  of  their  corruption,  dis- 
honor, and  traitorous  conduct,  by  going  to 
Hartford.  (Cheers  and  laughter.^  No;  as  the 
speaker  who  has  addressed  you  has  said,  these 
peace-meetings  are  all  out  of  place ;  they  are 
traitorous ;  and  he  who  recognizes  a  man  who 
attends  these  peace-meetings  as  his  friend,  has 
the  simple  honor  of  recognizing  a  traitor  to  hia 
country.  (Great  applause.)  One  word  further. 
There  has  been  a  tone  of  discouragement  in 
talking  about  our  public  affairs  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  depress  effort,  to  encourage  the  enemy^ 
and  to  discourage,  what  is  most  important  of 
all,  the  men  who  have  gone  to  the  field  to  haz- 
ard their  lives  for  tlieir  country.  This  is  all 
wrong — all  wrong.  You  never  do  so  in  your 
private  affairs,  never  I  If  you  are  defeated  in 
what  you  conceive  to  he  an  honest  and  a  laud- 
able effort,  even  seventy  times  seven,  you  go 
to  work  and'  try  it  again.  As  it  is  wit!)  inm- 
viduals,  so  should  it  be  with  nations.  We  have 
a  holy  cause ;  we  are  precipitated  into  this  war 
against  our  will  and  despite  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it.  There  was  not  an  evil  which  the 
South  has  claimed  to  prevail  against  them, 
which  could  not  have  been  redressed  under  the 
Constitution,  and  according  to  \U  forms;  and 
if  the}'  are  tcn^.porarily  successtul  because  of 
their  greater  efforts,  and  being  earlier  in  the 
field,  and  having  mode  preparation,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  meet  it  by  a  corresponding  effort 
on  our  part,  and  success  is  as  certain  as  the 
progress  of  Time.  (Applause.^  We  must  not, 
therefore,  discourage  our  fellow-citizens,  or  our 
army ;  nor  should  wo  do  any  thing  to  discour- 
age the  Administration.  I^t  me  sjieak  plainly 
here ;  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  oart  of  the 
public  and  the  press  to  speak  evil  of  men  in 
high  places,  hastily  and  without  cause.  Thia 
may  be  mi  unwelcome  truth  to  you,  but  never- 
theless I  entertained  if^  /ind  I  am  bound  to  speak 
my  mind  frankly.  The  moment  a  man  occu- 
pies a  public  place,  that  very  moment  he  is  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scandal  to  be  pointed  at; 
and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  many  wise 
and  pure  men  will  not  employ  the  means  neces- 
sary to  secure  [)ublic  position,  nor  accept  office, 
because  they  know  their  motives  and  acts  aro 
constantly  liable  to  be  misrepresented.  You 
can  and  ought  to  correct  this.  My  friends, 
when  the  traitor  who  preceded  our  distin- 
guished guest  in  the  War  Department  retired, 
what  was  the  conditi(m  of  things?  AVhere  was 
the  army  ?  There  was  none.  Where  was  the 
navy?  Scattered  all  over  the  world.  There 
were  three  vessels,  I  believe,  carrying  some- 
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thing  like  twehty-fonr  gims,  to  protect  the 
eDtire  tlireo  thousniid  miles  of  onr  sea  coast. 
(Laughter.)  Where  was  the  Cabinet?  They 
were  traitors.  Where  was  the  Senat.t  ?  Many 
of  its  members  were  traitors.  The  new  Gov- 
emrneDt  came  in  empty-handed.  The  Capital 
eonld  have  been  token  tlien,  if  the  rebels  had 
only  had  the  conrage  to  attempt  it.  And  now 
what  have  we  seen  ?  Six  months  have  elapsed, 
and  we  have  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men;  we  have  a  navjr  which  we  have  never 
Burpassed — a  navv  which  il  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  rLoud  applanse.)  A  navy,  the  offi- 
cers of  whicn,  if  permitted  to  act  according  to 
their  own  judgment  and  without  much  restraint, 
will  do  what  Lord  Cochrane  did  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  what  Nelson  did  in  the  course 
of  his  career.  '  The  men  are  there ;  their  cour- 
age is  unquestioned;  their  patriotism  may  bo 
relied  upon  and  they  will  save  the  country. 
All  this  Jios  been  created  by  an  Administration 
which  came  into  power  within  six  months.  I 
say,  glory  to  such  an  Administ  ration  I  (Cheers.) 
Instead  of  finding  fault,  we  should  honor  tiiem 
for  it.  They  have  done  more  than  most  men 
could  have  done  with  such  feeble  materials,  in 
80  short  a  period  of  time. 

We  should  go  forward  and  sustain  them,  and 
discouragement  should  have  no  place  in  our 
minds.  We  shall  have  then  a  reaction,  but  it 
will  be  reaction  in  favor  of  constitutionalliberty 
and  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
then  foreign  powers  will  recognize  u%  as.  bellig- 
erents. (Ilear,  hear.)  And  more  thnn  that, 
they  will  award  to  us  the  honor  of  advancing 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  only  such  freemen 
as  we  ore  can  advance.  (Cheen».)  And  *  now, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
the  eminent  public  services  which  ho  has  ren- 
dered— (applause) — not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  but  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  (cheers,)  and  I  know  I  may  say 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 
New  York  gives  her  hand  to  Kentucky.  (Shakes 
hands  with  Mr.  Holt  amid  tremendous  cheer- 
ing.) She  will  give  both  hands,  with  her  heart 
in  them,  to  Kentucky.  (Renewed  cheering.) 
Ton,  sir,  found  the  Government  in  a  condition 
of  great  depression;  you  gave  it  an  impetus 
which  brought  it  out  of  the  rough  sea  in  which 
it  was  wallowing.  Nearly  three  centuries  ago 
another  Republic,  at  the  period  of  its  lowest 
depression,  manfully  acknowledged  it  by  plac- 
ing upon  its  coins  for  a  device,  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  but  knocked  down  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  having  for  its  motto,  "  Who  knows  whither 
fate  is  sweeping  her."  ("  Incertum  ijuo  fata 
fcrent.")  Wo  drift,  we  know  where,  and  yon, 
sir,  gave  us  the  impetus  for  that  drift.  (Cheers.) 
Go  on,  sir,  in  your  work  of  patriotism  and  be- 
nevolence ;  go  through  tlio  country  and  rouse 
it  by  the  eloquent  appeals  that  you  can  make, 
such  as  we  have  listened  to  to-niglit.  (Ap- 
plause.) Go  on,  sir,  and  may  G(m1  prosper  you 
m  it;  you  will  receive  as  great  a  future  rowai^ 


in  bringing  this  country  to  its  right  position 
upon  these  questions  as  the  great  orator  of 
Athens  received  when  he  made  his  denun- 
ciations against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  beg  leave  to  offer  in  conclusion, 
sir,  this  resolution : 

Sesoked,  That  the  Eon.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  his  unsullied  character,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  life ;  by  his  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union ;  by  the 
prompt  and  successful  measures  promoted  by 
him  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  Capital  when  in  imminent  peril  from  trai- 
torous domestic  foes;  by  his  patriotic  efforts 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  State,  in  rallying  the  people  to  the  support 
of  the  National  flag  and  our  National  integrity, 
and  by  his  stirring  and  eloquent  appeal  on  this 
occasion,  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom  and  free  popular  institutions 
everywhere;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  as- 
sembly be,  and  they  are  hereby  gratefully  ten- 
dered to  him. 
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GENERAL  TJUJJS  REPORT, 

AND  THE  AOCOMPANYIKO  DOOUMXNTS. 

Explanatory  of  the  steps  taken  hj/  his  command  to 
intercept  and  pursue- Gen.  OametVs  army  in  Vir^ 
ginia  and  Maryland, 

IlBAD-QClRTKRS  U.  B.  V0Lr2»TI»R8,  I 

Urafton,  July  22, 1861.     f 

To  Maj.'Gcn,  G,  B,  McCUUan,  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  pillow- 
ing statement  of  facts,  showing  the  operations 
of  my  command,  in  attempting  to  intercept  tlie 
retreat,  and  to  capture  a  portion  of  Generid 
Garnott's  army  from  Laurel  Hill.  "  When  I  was 
first  assigned  to  duty  here,  the  Cheat  River  line 
was  in  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  Irvine's  command, 
(16th  Ohio  regiment,)  and  he  continued  in 
charge  of  the  line  until  the  night  of  the  15th 
inst. 

On  the  first  instant  I  went  over  the  line  with 
Col.  Irvine  frgm  Rowlesburg  to  the  Cheat  River 
bridge,  five  miles  above  and  then  pave  him  in 
writing  all  of  the  instructions  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Department  head-qulrters, 
touching  that  line.  The  instructions,  as  given 
to  me  and  thus  imparted,  contemplated  Rowles- 
burg as  the  point  of  supjiort,  on  the  railroad, 
and  West  Union,  distant  thirteen  miles,  as  the 
place  for  the  advance  guard  to  the  eastward, 
with  scouts  further  cast,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, an  advance  guard  toward,  or  at  St. 
George.  Inteniiediato  points  wero  to  be  held, 
and  for  the  whole,  including  the  protection  of 
three  bridges  on  the  railroad,  the  garrison  was 
to  be  increased  early  to  one  thousand  men. 

From  tho  4th  to  the  6th  inst.,  a  minute  re- 
connoissanco  of  the  line  was  carried  on  by  my 
order,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  and  Major 
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J.  B.  Frothingbsm,  Engineers,  and  the  oonelQ-> 
^ns  arrired  at,  reported  on  the  6th  to  De* 
pirtment  head-qaartena. 

On  the  7th  inst^  twenty •fivtd  cataliyto  serte 
as  Videttes,  conrierfli  and  pickets  were  added 
to  OoL  Irvine's  command,  as  had  ^Iso  been  a 
tSx-pofinder  field-piece. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  sit  companies  of  the  Ohio 
Eighth,  nnder  Ool.  Depny,  had  Joined  Ool.  Ir- 
Vfaie,  moving  in  by  way  of  Oakland  ana  Ohis- 
bo1m*s  Mill :  and  the  garrison  at  Rowlesbarg, 
and  thence  five  miles  np  Cheat  River,  was  held 
hr  six  companies  of  the  Ohio  Fifteenth  mider 
dol.  G.  W.  Andrews,  and  two  companies  of  the 
Hrst  Virginia. 

On  the  dth,  Ool.  Irvine  telegraphed  me  as 
IbUows :— '^  Oar  increased  knowledge  clearly 
indicates  the  occupancy  of  the  Jnnction  [Red 
HoQse]  as  the  proper  position  for  onr  troops." 
Referring  him  to  the  instructions  already  given 
and  the  views  of  Ool.  Whittlesey  and  Major 
Fh>thingham,  Ool.  Irvine  was  informed  on  the 
same  day  by  telegram  that  he  mnst  act  on  his 
b«st  judgment. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  Ool.  Irvine  telegraphed 
me  that  he  intended  to  move  eastwai^  along 
^bt  northwest  pike.  He  says,  **  My  mdn  force 
will  be  at  the  mill  mentioned,  (OhishoWs,) 
eight  miles  from  Oakland,  with  a  strong  advance 
gnard  at  the  Red  House,  say  two  hundred  or 
tiiree  hundred  men."  Oar  telegraphic  corre- 
mondence  was  frequent  each  day,  and  con- 
docted  with  a  view  to  keep  each  other  fully 
advised  of  all  material  facts. 

On  the  18th  of  Jnly  I  was  called  in  from 
Webster  at  abont  eleven  a.  m.,  and  then  I 
received  a  telegram  from  M^or  S.  Williams, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  dated  the  12th,  at 
Beverly,  and  at  Roaring  Run  the  18th,  saying: 
—"Gen.  McOlellan  having  just  learned  that 
the  rebel  forces  abandoned  their  position  at 
Laurel  Hill  last  night,  and  are  now  making 
for  Eastern  Virginia,  via  the  Louisville  [Leeds- 
TiUe]  and  St.  George  pike,  directs  that  you 
take  the  field  at  once  with  all  the  force  that 
Ton  can  make  available  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Two  Pennsylvania  regiments  at  Oumberland 
have  been  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Rowlesburg  by  a  special  train  and  report  to 
you.  You  can  for  the  time  being  withdraw 
several  companies  from  points  on  the  railroads 
between  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  and  con- 
centrate them  by  special  trains.  It  is  supposed 
you  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  say  six 
thousand  men,  including  Ool.  Irvine's  command 
and  at  least  four  guns.  No  time  is  to  bo  lost. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  rebel  force  under  Gamett  are 
said  to  be  to-night  about  six  miles  from  Leeds- 
Tille.    Morris  is  following  them  up." 

I  immediately  telegraphed  Ool.  Irvine  :— 
••  The  rebels  are  driven  out  of  Laurel  Hill  and 
in  full  retreat  eastward  on  8t.  George*s  pike. 
Hold  your  position  with  firmness  to  the  last 
man.  I  will  reinforce  you  in  person,  and  with 
All  available  forces  as  soon  as  possible." 
It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  depend  upon  any 
Sup.  Doo.  8 


of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  (none  came  at  any 
time  or  reported.)  The  suggestion  of  six  thou- 
sand troops  and  four  guns  was  supposed  to  be 
an  apnroximate  rule.  To  comply  with  it,  near 
fbtr  thoasand  troops  in  detachments  scattered 
along  the  line  of  the  two  rdlroads  to  Parkers- 
borg  and  Wheeling  would  have  to  be  gathered 
up,  supplied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  bag- 
gage teams,  forage,  and  six  days'  rations ;  and 
horses  and  harnesses  must  be  obtained  for  the 
three  guns  in  battery  at  Grafton.  Requisitions 
were  uierefore  made,  and  by  reaching  to  Par- 
kersburg and  near  Wheeling,  the  figures  were 
brotight  up  to  about  five  tuoasond  four  han« 
dred  men,  including  detachments  from  the  Fifth, 
Eighth,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth.  Eight- 
eenth, Twentieth,  and  Twenty-second  Ohio,  wiUi 
a  few  artillerists  and  cavaliy  and  detachments 
from  the  First  and  Second  Virginia  re^^iments. 
These  troops  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
horses,  harness,  and  bacgage  wagons,  and  nearly 
all  of  those  subsequent^  d)tained  being  other- 
wise appropriated,  were  to  be  got  by  force  only. 
The  orders  were  all  given  and  answers  obtained, 
except  as  to  baggage  teams,  bv  three  p.  h.  or 
the  18th.  The  troops  and  three  guns,  to  be 
moved  fVom  Grafton,  were  much  delayed  for 
the  want  of  horses,  namess,  and  wagons,  and 
the  first  train,  with  four  companies  of  infantry, 
was  not  able  to  leave  for  Oakland  until  after 
four  p.  H.  I  went  in  that  train,  and  arrived  in 
Oakland  about  eleven  p.  m.  The  second  trun 
from  Grafton,  with  a  few  more  infantry  of  the 
Twentieth,  three  guns,  and  twenty-five  cavalry, 
came  up  soon  after.  Fol*  all  on  these  two  trains 
there  was  but  one  baggage  wagon,  and  that  be- 
longed to  Ool.  Morton  of  the  Twentieth.  As 
soon  as  the  horses  of  myself  and  staff  could  be 
got  off  from  the  cars,  and  a  guide  obtained,  all 
of  the  infantry,  (three  companies,)  not  required 
for  gnard  duty,  were  ordered  forward  to  Chis- 
holm's  Mill,  with  M^jor  Walcutt  and  Oaptain 
Bond  of  my  staff,  to  report  to  Ool.  Irvine. 
They  arrived  there  about  four  a.  m.  of  the  14th. 
Found  no  troops  there,  and  leaving  the  three 
companies  to  rest,  went  on  and  reported  in  per- 
son to  Ool.  Irvine,  at  West  Union,  at  about  six 
oVlock  A.  M.,  a  few  minutes  before  he  received 
news  that  the  rebels  had  already  passed  the  Red 
House  at  five  a.  h.,  eight  miles  further  east. 
Ools.  Irvine  and  Depuy  immediately  called  to 
arms  and  went  in  pursuit,  M^or  Walcutt  fol- 
lowing, as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  three  com- 
panies marched  by  him  from  Oakland.  Oapt. 
Bond  returned  to  Oakland  to  notify  me,  but, 
owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  horse,  did  not  amve 
until  nine  a.  m.  Anticipating  the  arrival  dur- 
ing the  night  of  several  other  trains,  including 
that  having  tlie  horses,  wagons,  and  harnesses 
ordered  to  be  taken  and  brought  on,  I  had  given 
orders  for  such  as  should  come  up  to  march  at 
daylight,  by  way  of  Chisholm's  Mill,  not  then 
knowing  any  other  way  to  reach  Red  House 
Junction.  Several  trains  were  known  to  have 
been  on  the  way.  in  time  to  arrive  at  Oakland 
long  before  daylight.    The  trun,  with  horses. 
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wagons,  and  haraesa,  was  reported  to  be  at 
BowlesDurg  before  twelve  o^clock  the  preced- 
ing night. — ^This  property  whs  separated,  and 
portions  of  it  were  said  to  be  at  Cranberry  Bom- 
mit  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  all  trains 
bnt  the  two  first  were  equally  and  unaccount- 
ably delayed.  From  daylight  until  nine  o'clock 
my  utmost  efforts  with  the  telegraph  seemed 
to  avail  little,  or  nothing.  The  regimental  com- 
manders. Ools.  Dunning,  Stanley,  Morton,  Smitii, 
and  Turley,  were  equally  balked  by  railroad 
detentions.  Without  waiting  further,  the  twen- 

Sr-five  cavalry  and  a  few  of  Col.  Morton's  Twen- 
eth  Infantry  had  formed  to  move  on,  when 
Captain  Bond  arrived,  at  nine  ▲.  m.,  with  news 
of  the  escape  as  before  stated.  Before  this  I 
had  believed  with  entire  confidence  that  the  line 
was  occupied  as  stated  in  Col.  Irvine's  telegram 
of  the  12th,  instead  of  which,  it  now  appears 
that  his  troops  were  at  West  Union,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Red  House,  where  the  Horse-Shoe- 
Bun  road,  travelled  by  the  rebels,  intersects  the 
northwest  pike ;  and  it  also  appears,  by  the  state- 
ments of  Lieut  H.  A.  Myers  and  Aungier  Dobbs 
of  the  cavalry  attached  to  Col.  Irvine's  command, 
that  all  scouts  and  pickets  had  been  withdrawn 
by  Col.  Irvine's  order  from 'that  road  early  on 
the  18th,  and  the  road  left  entirely  clear  all 
night  long.  (On  this  subject  see  Col.  Irvine's 
report  herewith  presented.) 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Capt.  Bond's  arri- 
val at  Oakland,  the  horses  were  taken  from 
Col.  Morton's  baggage  wagon  and  hitched  to 
one  of  the  guns,  and  with  the  few  of  Colonel 
Morton's  infantry  then  arrived,  started  in  the 
pursuit ;  while  I  moved  on  with  as  much  de- 
spatch as  possible  with  my  aid,  Capt.  Bond,  a 
guide,  and  the  twenty-five  cavalry. 

At  Red  House  I  found  the  gun  sent  to  Col. 
Irvine  some  days  before,  one  company  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  few  prisoners  captured  that 
morning.  Ordering  forward  all  but  eight  of 
the  cavalry,  I  stopped  a. few  moments  to  gather 
information,  and  make  dispositions  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  (since  found  to 
be  erroneous)  reports  that  there  was  a  body  of 
rebel  troops  yet  to  come  up ;  I  moved  forward 
again  with  five  of  the  cavalry,  and  soon  over- 
took Cols.  Irvine,  Depuy,  and  their  commands, 
which  were  halted  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  Red  House.  A  council  was  immediately 
called,  including  the  field  officers  and  captains 
of  all  the  companies,  In  order  to  learn  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  men  and  all  other  facts 
that  should  govern  the  action  of  the  command. 
A  free  interchange  of  fiicts  and  opinions  oc- 
curred, when  the  facts  found  and  opinions  ar- 
rived at  were,  that  the  enemy  had  passed  Red 
House  about  three  thousand  strong,  includiuff 
from  three  to  Ayq  guns  and  several  hundred 
cavalry,  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  artillery  covering  the  rear ;  that  the  very 
sparse  settlements  along  the  line  of  march  had 
been  and  were  being  so  stripped  of  provisions 
by  the  enemy,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  getting  any  kind  of  supplies  in  their  track ; 


that  none  of  the  companies  that  marched  over 
the  night  before  from  Oakland  had  had  any  sup- 
per; and  that  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  whole  com- 
mand had  had  any  breakfast,  and  the  haversacks 
were  almost  entirely  empty,  and  whoUy  so  with 
the  most  of  the  men.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  on  an  average  one  day's  rations  for  the  men 
then  on  the  miuxsh  drawn  from  the  Commissary 
and  unconsumed.  For  the  whole,  but  one 
wagon,  and  all  there  was  in  the  way  of  means 
of  transportation,  provisions,  camp  equipage, 
and  cooking  utensils  had  been  left  in  the  rear 
and  in  camp.  The  whole  force  then  in  the  col- 
umn, I  think,  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred 
men.  If  the  pursuit  continued,  the  march  for 
many  miles  must  be  over  the  ranges  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  with  no  known  possibility 
of  cutting  the  enemy  oflf^  or  attacking  him  in 
fiank,  even  though  the  pursuers  could  overtake 
the  pursued.  The  mounted  scouts  reconnoi- 
tring to  the  front  were  sent  out  before  my  ar- 
rival and  did  not  report  to  me.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  state  from  them  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies  before  our  return,  but 
Cols.  Irvine  and  Depuy,  in  their  reports,  state 
the  least  distance  to  have  been  eight  miles,  and 
that  while  our  command  was  halted  the  enemy 
had  reached  Stony  River. 

Capt.  Keys,  who  after  overtaking  Cd.  Irvine 
led  the  small  detachment  of  cavalry  serving 
as  part  of  an  advance  guard,  told  me  since  oar 
return  that  he  saw  none  of  the  enemy  except 
a  few  stragglers  a  long  distance  off.  The  fa- 
tigued condition  of  our  men  and  all  of  the  mat- 
ters above  being  considered  in  council,  (except 
the  distance  between  forces,  which  was  subject 
to  speculation,)  a  distinct  vote  was  taken  upon 
the  Question  whether  the  command  should  tnen 
continue  the  pursuit,  or  return,  and  every  ofll- 
cer  but  three  in  the  whole,  numbering  about 
twenty,  was  emphatic  in  opposition  to  further 
pursuit,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  command, 
and  every  officer  voted  against  going  forward, 
(except  one,  a  m^jor  who  declined  to  vote,)  ana 
in  that  vote  I  fully  concurred.  What  any  one 
miffht  have  done  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  the  light  of  different  facts,  it  is  idle  now 
to  speculate. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  on  the  march 
east  from  the  Red  House  no  prisoners  were 
taken,  nor  were  abandoned  arms  or  articles  of 
any  importance  found,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

To  be  in  more  convenient  communication 
with  the  railroad  at  Oakland,  and  nearer  to 
their  camp  eouipage  and  sup^ies,  the  troops 
were  marched  bade  to  Red  House.  On  the 
way.  Col.  Morton's  infantry  and  one  gun  were 
met  about  two  miles  from  the  Red  House.  On 
arriving  at  Red  House  it  was  found  that  there* 
were  not  provisions  enough  to  give  all  of  our 
troops  there  assembled  one  full  meal  without 
drawing  from  Oakland,  and  there  being  as  yet 
no  mexms  of  transportation,  Col.  Morton's  com- 
panies and  two  companies  of  the  Virginia 
troops  marched  back  to  Oakland  to  their  din- 
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nera,  sappers,  and  camp  equipage,  arriving 
there  about  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  14tli,  Uol.  T.  R. 
Stanley  of  tiie  Eighteenth,  and  Lieat.-Ool.  Tur- 
fejof  the  Twenty-second  Ohio.  fn»in  Clarksburg, 
had  arrived  at  Oakland,  an<l  during  tliat  night 
Col.  Dinning  of  the  Fifch,  also  from  Clarksburg, 
arrived  from  Oakland,  a^  did  Col.  AV.  S. 
Smith  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment  at  Grufum, 
from  Porkernburg,  each  with  hii  comiuund  en- 
deavoring to  respond  to  my  orders.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  imivement  forward  the  next  day,  if 
means  of  transportation,  and  horses  and  har- 
ness for  the  guns  should  be  obtained,  and  infor- 
maiion  shtmld  como  in  indicating  probable 
aaccesa  in  following  the  retreating  enemy,  or- 
ders wore  ffiven  that  all  of  the  tniops  at  Red 
Honse  and  Oakland  should  be  immediately 
provided  with  two  days'  cooked  rations  and 
DC  put  in  readiness  to  march.  Such  infor- 
mation did  come  about  2  p.  m.  of  the  15th,  and 
while  it  was  being  considered  and  a  plan  of 
operations  discussed  with  the  commandants  of 
regiments  at  Oakland,  a  despatch  from  Depart- 
ment Head-quarters  at  Huttonsville  was  re- 
ceived, dateil  14th,  and  addressed  to  me,  saying 
— '*  Garnetf  s  army  completely  routed  yester- 
day, 13ih,  at  two  p.  M.,  at  Cheat  River,  on  the 
St.  George's  road,  baggage  captured,  one  gun 
tak  n,  Gornett  killed,  his  forces  demoralized. 
I  charge  you  to  complete  your  operations  by  the 
capture  of  the  remainder  of  his  force.  If  you 
have  but  one  regiment,  attack  and  check  them 
until  others  arrive.  You  may  never  have  such 
another  opportunity  again.  Do  not  throw  it 
away.  Conduct  this  movement  in  person  and 
roLLow  TnB3i  a  Voutranee^  (to  the  utmost.) — 
Telegram  hteratim  as  follows, — *a  Ion  Trance.^ 

C-mriers  by  two  different  routes  had  brought 
me  intelligence  tliat  the  enemy,  having  burnt  the 
brid;?e  at  Stony  River,  on  the  northwest  pike, 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  had  gone  in- 
to camp  a  little  east  of  Greenland,  with  inten- 
tion to  remain  for  several  days,  and  had  burned 
the  bridge  at  the  Gap  there,  to  protect  them 
from  a  rear  attack.  Learning  also  that  Stony 
River  could  be  passed  without  serious  delay ; 
tliat  the  camp,  a  little  east  of  Greenland,  could 
be  turned  by  a  march  from  New  Creek  Sta- 
tion, and  also  by  a  detour  to  the  right,  in  pro- 
oeedinff  from  ttie  west  by  way  of  Greenland ; 
and  believing  that  a  strong  expedition,  moving 
with  celerity,  might  expect  to  reach  the  enemy 
at  or  before  he  would  reach  Petersburg,  and 
return  in  safety,  I  considered  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  within  my  discretion,  and  also 
within  my  instructions.  Accordingly  Col. 
Stanley,  with  nearly  six  hundred  men  of  the 
Eighteenth  regiment,  and  Col.  Dunning  with 
•even  hundred  men  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  were 
ordered  to  move  by  the  diagon^  road  from 
Oakland  over  the  monntains  to  the  bridge  on 
the  pike  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
there  to  be  Joined  by  eight  companies  of  the 
Eighth  regiment  under  Colonel  Depuy,  seven 
eompanies  of  the  Sixteenth  under  CoL  Irvine, 


I  six  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  under  Col.  G.  W. 
I  Andrews^  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia  regiment,  which  were  to  move  from  Red 
House  with  the  Ringgold  cavalry  under  Capt. 
Keys,  and  two  guns  ot  Capt.  Daum^s  battery. 
Col.  Mo|ton,  with  six  companies  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  and  two  Virginia  companies,  and 
Lieut.-Ci)l.  Turley  with  five  companies  of  the 
Twenty-second  Ohio,  and  two  guns  of  Capt. 
Daum's  battery,  were  ordered  to  proceed  by 
railroad  to  New  Creek  Station  to  attack  the 
enemy  from  the  north.  The  column  to  form 
its  junction  on  the  northwest  pike,  at  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  was  to  move  toward 
Greenland,  and  leaving  that  on  its  left  press  on 
to  the  intersection  of  roads  leading  to  Peters- 
burg and  Moorefield,  and  to  be  followed  by  Col. 
W.  S.  Smith  with  the  Thirteenth  regiment  and 
a  battery  of  two  guns,  he  having  been  ordered 
up  from  Grafton,  where  he  was  waiting  on  the 
cars.  The  different  columns  were  to,  and  did, 
keep  up  communication  by  couriers,  and  were 
to  cooperate  whenever  the  case  required. 

The  column  of  Cols.  Dunning  and  Stanley  left 
Oakland  with  me  at  five  p.  m.  on  the  15th,  was 
joined  by  Col.  Irvine's  column  as  intended,  and 
marched  inside  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
to  Gove^  five  miles  beyond  Greenland,  the 
distance  being  estimated  at  thirty-five  and  a 
half  miles  from  Oakland.  The  enemy  broke 
up  his  camp  near  Greenland,  and  retire<l  as  we 
approached  that  place,  and  reached  Petersburg 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  16th.  That 
night  we  were  but  fourteen  miles  from  the  en- 
emy, and  scouts  were  sent  toward  Petersburg, 
as  also  toward  Moorefield  and  Romney,  to 
keep  watch  of  the  enemy's  movements  in  all 
directions.  The  column  from  the  west,  with 
the  first  division  of  one-third  of  the  whole, 
made  up  of  picked  men,  got  off  early  the  next 
morning,  and  after  a  four-mile  march  was 
stopped  by  a  courier  with  a  despatch  from  the 
Coiumandant  of  the  Department,  ordering 
tlie  pursuit  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
sumed his  march  in  the  direction  of  Staunton. 
The  column  would  have  abandoned  the  pursuit 
at  any  rate,  if  the  enemy  could  not  have  been 
reached  at,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of, 
Petersburg.  The  column  marched  back  to 
Greenland,  and  there  all  of  the  troops  of  the 
expedition  were  united  and  remained  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  the  entire  body  marched 
by  the  northwest  pike  to  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac  and  encamped.  Sending  the  Eighth 
regiment,  Col.  Depuy,  to  the  Red  House,  and 
the  bagga^^e  around  by  the  same  route,  the 
other  troops  were  marched  to  Oakland,  arriv- 
ing there  about  ten  a.  m.  on  Friday,  the  19tb 
instant. 

The  march  was  certainly  a  very  trying  one, 
and  brought  out  the  good  qualities  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Too 
much  could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  cheer- 
ful spirit  and  persevering  fortitude  of  the  com- 
mand. 
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With  the  most  active  and  thorongfa  use  of 
scoots,  monnted  and  on  foot,  the  country  was 
ascertained  to  be  so  clear  of  the  enemy  in  any 
force  as  to  give  no  indications  of  his  interrupt- 
ing our  movements  during  the  period  intenaed 
to  be  covered  by  the  expedition.        i 

Appended  is  a  map  showing  the  topography 
of  the  country  and  tlie  lines  of  march.  Copies 
of  all  of  the  reports  received  from  those  consti- 
tuting narts  of  the  conunand  are  forwarded 
herewitn. 

I  regret  the  length  of  this  report,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  service  that  the  material  facts  should 
be  stated. 

They  are  respectfully  submitted, 

OnAs.  AV.  Hill, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    REPOBT. 

Hbad-qvahtbm,  U.  S.  Volvstbbbs,  ) 
Gbatton,  Aug.  4tb,  1861.  f 

To-  Brig,' Gen.   TT.  S.  Boaecrans,  commanding 
the  Department  qf  the  Ohio, 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  lists  of 
prisoners  and  property  captured  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  ult.,  by  the  troops  under  my 
command  while  in  pursuit  of  General  Garnett's 
army.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  these  cap- 
tares  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Horse- 
Shoe-Run  road,  south  of  the  Red  House,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  July.  The  other  cw)- 
tures  were  made  on  the  15th  and  16th,  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenland,  on  and  beyond 
the  eastern  slope  of  Alleghany  Mountains. 

List  of  Prisoners. — \st  Georgia  Regiment^ 
1st  Sergeant,  8.  D.  Kellar;  Corporals,  W.  M. 
B.  Hilt,  E.  A.  Sackett ;  Privates,  James  Brady, 
B.  W.  Barter,  B.  R.  Duncan,  Jas.  P.  Crockett, 
Jno.  N.  Killer,  William  Grimes,  Thos.  Adams, 
Jas.  H.  Smith,  W.  A.  Carroll,  Joseph  S.  Price. 

23<f  Virginia  Regiment, — 2d  Sergeants,  Wra. 
Brant,  A.  P.  L.  Ecuyer,  Thos.  H.  Harris ;  Cor- 
porals, J.  B.  Hart,  W.  J.  Davenport,  J.  R.  Har- 
ris ;  Privates,  J.  0.  Johnson,  Wm.  Armstrong, 
A.  A.  McDowell,  C.  B.  Satterfield,  ynn,  O. 
Good,  R.  B.  Davis,  Wm.  dandy,  J.  0.  Groom, 
J.  0.  Boxley,  J.  M.  Hart,  W.  B.  Reid,  S.  A.  Fos- 
ter,  J.  J.  Taylor,  R.  A.  Green,  J.  R.  Patterson, 
Chas.  Meredith,  Benj.  F.  Green,  John  Chaffel. 

20^A  Virginia  Regiment. — ^Privates,  W.  H. 
Burdick,  Richard  Pugh,  W.  A.  Frick,  Daniel 
Conway,  A.  D.  Weilles. 

2*1  th  Virginia  ^^^rim^ii^.— Privates,  Jas.  Mc- 
Carron,  Chas.  Miller,  C.  W.  Chick. 

W^th  Virginia  Regiment, — ^Third  Sergeant, 
Joseph  Rider ;  Corpoiil,  J.  M.  Chichester ;  Pri- 
vates, Jacob  Heater,  John  Johnson,  James  J. 
Long,  E.  0.  Hayes,  Hugh  Cindy,  Nathan  Dover, 
J.  W.  Rouch,  Eldridge  Collins. 

Pocahontas  /2mcw«.— Privates,  W.  S.  Piles, 
P.  H.  Grimes,  J.  H.  Pierce,  John  Piles. 

List  of  Pbopertt.— Eighty  muskets,  five 
boxes  of  cartridges,  eight  kegs  of  powder,  one 
half  barrel  of  powder,  one  pig  of  lead. 
I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

OniLS.  W.  Hill, 

Brlg.-Oen.  Commanding. 


HVAD-QDABTBRS  20TB  RbOT.,  O.  V.  M.  1 

OAKLAXDf  Va.,  July  2Uth,  1801.     f 

To  O.  W,  Eilly  Brig, 'Gen,   Conurpanding  let 
Brigade^  1st  Division^  U,  8,  A, 

Sir:  On  Saturday,  July  13th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  I  received,  your  order  directing 
me  to  withdraw  such  of  Uie  forces  under  my 
command  as  I  might  deem  prudent  from  the 
line  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  between  Benwood 
and  Grafton,  and  join  you  at  Oakland,  Mary- 
land. 

Accordingly  I  despatched  Migor  Lamison  over 
the  lino  of  said  road  with  instructions  to  with- 
draw from  said  line  Companies  "  A,"  "  F,"  **  K," 
and  ^*I,^'  and  proceed  with  them  to  such  point 
as  he  might  learn  I  would  occupy,  unless  other- 
wise instructed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  proceeded 
with  a  detachment  of  one  company  of  the  Vir- 
ginia First,  Capt.  Britt  j  one  company  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Second,  Capt.  Ewmg ;  three  pieces  of  ortO- 
lery,  under  Capt.  Daum ;  and  Companies  B  and 
E  of  the  Twentieth  regt.,  O.  V.M.,  to  Oakland,  at 
which  place  I  orrivea  at  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.  Owing  to  a  want  of  the  means 
of  transportation,  I  was  delayed  at  Oakland  until 
ten  oVlock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  I  marched 
forward  to  the  Red  House,  at  which  point  I 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  forces  over  the 
northwestern  turnpike  until  I  met  with  your 
forces  returning. 

While  at  the  Red  House,  on  my  return,  Major 
Lamison  arrived  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, having  made  a  most  orderly  and  rapid 
march,  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to 
his  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  transmit. 

The  officers  and  men  under  my  command 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  soldier-like 
manner,  and  for  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
energy  I  am  indebted  for  the  promptness  with 
which  they  appeared  at  the  points  intended  to 
be  occupied. 

All  ot  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  Mortok, 

Col.  Commanding  TOlh.  Regi.,  O.  V.  YL, 

nBAO-^CARTBKS  20Tn  RbQT.,  O.  V.  M.  > 

Oakland,  Va.,  July  21tt,  1861.  \ 
To  Thomas  Morton,  Colonel  Commanding  2Qth 
Regt.,  0,  V.  M, 
Sir:  At  half-past  eleven  oVlock  a.  m.,  Sat- 
urday, July  13th,  1861, 1  received  your  order 
directing  me  to  proceed  over  the  line  of  the  B. 
&  O.  Railroad,  and  with  Companies  A,  F,  I, 
and  K,  then  stationed  at  different  points  on  said 
line,  with  them  join  you  at  Oakland,  Maryland, 
or  at  such  other  point  as  I  might  learn  you  might 
then  occupy.  Accordingly,  I  at  once  ordered 
transportation  from  Wheeling,  and  despatched 
A^utant  Evans  over  the  line  from  Fairroount, 
who  brought  up  the  several  detachments  to 
Grafton,  at  which  place  we  arrived  at  two 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Sunday.  Owing  to  delays  on  the 
road  occasioned  by  trains  on  the  road  and  the 
nnwillingness  of  conductors  to  proceed,  I  did 
not  arrive  at  Oakland  until  twelve  o'clock  ii.. 
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Sandaj.  On  mj  arrival,  learning  that  yon  had 
proceeded  to  GhiBholm^s  Mill,  I  at  once,  with- 
out taking  an j  baggage,  put  my  detachment  in 
motion,  and  at  tiiree  o^clock  reached  the  Bed 
House  on  the  northwestern  turnpike,  at  which 
place  I  met  yon  retarning  with  the  forces  under 
Greneral  Hill.  The  conduct  of  the  men  and  offi- 
cers under  my  command  is  deservhig  of  much 
credit,  and  to  their  energy  and  hearty  codper- 
atioa  I  am  indebted  for  the  rapidity  of  our  move- 
ment. Bespectfully,  I  am  yours, 
Cbaa,  N.  Lamison, 

M^}or  20th  Kegt.,  O.  V.  M. 

HiAS-QVimnms  or  15th  Rbqimbxt  O.  V. ) 
Oaklaho,  Mi>.,  July  l»tb,  ISGl.  f 

Ta  Brig.'Omeral  ffill,  Co^inmanding  U.  S. 
Troapi^N,  W.  Va,: 
In  answer  to  your  order  directing  me  to  re- 
port to  you  the  steps  taken  by  me  to  intercept 
the  rebels  in  their  late  flight  from  Laurel  Hill, 
the  force  I  had  to  march  against  them,  &c.,  &c., 
I  have  to  say:  On  Saturday,  13th  inst.,  at 
about  four  o'clock  p.  il,  immediately  after 
receiving  your  orders  to  move  all  my  *'  avail- 
able forces"  up  Cheat  River  from  Rowlcs- 
burg,  BO  as  to  take  position  near  the  bridge 
of  the  river,  some  four  miles  south  of  Rowlcs- 
burg,  I  moved  what  forces  I  could  spare, 
making,  with  what  I  already  liad  at  that  camp, 
(Cheat  River,)  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Before  going  to  the  bridge,  I  sent  for  the  late 
sheriff  of  Preston  Co.,  Va.,  knowing  him  to  be 
a  loyal  man  and  very  intelligent  and  useful  in 
describing  the  geography  of  the  country.  I 
directed  him  to  summon  to  his  aid  four  other 
citizens,  in  whom  we  could  fully  confide,  and 
report  them  to  me  at  Cheat  River  forthwith. 
He  did  lUl  I  required  with  great  promptitude. 
After  this  preparation,  I  marched  to  Cheat 
River  bridge  and  arrived  there  about  eight 
and  a  half  o'clock  p.  m.,  same  day.  Mr.  Simf- 
fer  sat  down  with  mo  in  my  tent,  and  made  a 
rough  and  hasty  draft  of  the  country  between 
lAorel  Hill  and  Oakland  and  the  Red  House, 
showing  a  main  rood  running  from  a  north- 
ward point  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the  *^  northwest 
turnpike,"  intersecting  the  same  at  the  Red 
Hoase,  aUo  showing  many  roads  approaching 
the  same;  also,  a  road  leading  to  St.  George 
northward  to  my  camp,  with  various  ap- 
proaches. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shaffer  and 
those  who  were  in  attendance  with  him  await- 
ing orders  to  act  as  scouts,  the  rebels  must  pass 
along  the  first  mentioned  road  leading  to  the 
northwestern  turnpike  so  as  to  strike  the  turn- 
pike at  the  Red  House.  With  the  light  I  had 
before  ma,  I  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  and  was 
about  to  take  the  available  force  of  my  com- 
mand, with  the  two  companies  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  and  immediately  march  to  the 
road  described  as  running  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
the  northwest  turnpike,  so  as  to  take  position  on 
the  said  road  sonthwestward  from  West  Union 
about  seven  miles,  about  the  same  distance 
from  Red  House,  and  some  fifteen  miles  from 
mj  oamp.   But  reflecting  over  my  instructions, 


I  thought  you  had  scarcely  authorized  me  so  to 
do.  I  abandoned  this  contemplated  march,  and 
concluded  to  send  out  mounted  scouts  well 
armed,  in  the  direction  last  mentioned,  as  well 
as  in  and  around  St.  George.  Accordingly,  at 
about  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  despatched  four 
scouts,  well  armed  and  mounted,  with  direc- 
tions to  reach  the  Laurel  Hill  and  northwest 
turnpike  road  as  soon  as  possible  westward  from 
West  Union,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  approaches 
thereto.  This  duty  would  take  them  over  a 
very  rough  road  (most  of  the  way)  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles.  I  directed  them  ty  first 
report  to  CoL  Irvine's  command,  then  at  West 
Union,  if  they  should  'make  important  discov- 
eries nearer  to  him  than  to  me — then  hasten 
on  to  me.  I  also  sent  a  disguise  to  take  ob- 
servations about  St.  George,  and  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  that  point  to  my  camp;  also,  many 
scouts,  not  mounted^  in  various  directions.  The 
first  named  mounted  scouts  reached  the  road 
they  desu-ed  at  about  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  Sunday 
morning,  and  soon  discovered  the  enemy  in 
large  numbers,  and  to  get  out  of  his  reach  they 
were  obliged  to  secrete  themselves  for  a  short 
time.  This  was  sonthwestward  from  West 
Union  about  seven  or  eight  miles— of  course 
much  nearer  Col.  Irvine  than  to  my  command, 
and  in  obedience  to  my  order  he  was  notified 
before  the  messengers  came  to  me.  ThU  no^ 
tice^  I  am  informed^  was  given  between  three  and 
four  o'^chch  a.  u.^same  day.  The  horses  of 
those  scouts  "gave  out,"  by  which  means  I 
did  not  receive  their  report  until  ten  o'clock 
A.  H.  Little  before  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  I 
started  with  all  the  force  I  could  spare,  with 
one  day's  cooked  rations,  together  with  parts 
of  the  two  Virginia  companies,  making  alto- 
gether about  fonr  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and 
arrived  at  the  **  Red  House,"  passing  through 
West  Union  at  half-past  three  p.  m.,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles.  When  I  arrived, 
I  found  Colonel  Irvine's  forces,  part  of  Colonel 
Depuy's,  (Eighth  Ohio,)  and  a  few  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio,  under  your  own  personal  command, 
with  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  had  been  in 
hot  pursuit  several  hours  before.  Not  ginning 
on  the  enemy,  and  our  forces  being  consider- 
ably out  of  strength  and  without  any  provi- 
sions, and  it  plainly  appearing  tliat  further  im- 
mediate pursuit  would  be  futile,  under  your 
order  all  our  forces  turned  back  and  encamped 
at "  Red  House."  Leaving  my  force,  I  returned 
to  Cheat  River  to  order  provisions  and  trans- 

Fortation  forward.  On  the  next  daj^  (Mcmday) 
received  from  you  an  order  to  join  a  forward 
movement  ft-om  the  "Red  House"  with  all  the 
forces  of  my  command  I  could  spare  from  the 
duties  already  assigned  me.  At  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.,  on  Monday,  16th  inst.,  I  joined  the 
column  under  Colonel  Irvine's  command,  with 
about  the  same  force  I  took  to  the  "  Red  House," 
(four  hundred  and  fifty,)  and  moved  eastwardly 
on  the  northwestern  turnpike,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  left  with  two  days'  rations,  and  or- 
dered more  to  be  sent.  I  hod  no  transportation 
f 
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faeillties,  and  could  take  little  baggage  of  any 
kind.  With  some  dtffienlty,  my  Quartermaster 
impressed  tteo  teami,  which  served  to  transport 
(ijeto  eaohing  utensils  and  the  scanty  provisions 
I  took  along.  We  pursued  the  enemy  under 
your  personal  command,  little  over  two  days, 
when,  on  Wednesday,  17th,  the  column  was 
turned  back.  The  whole  command  marched 
back  to  this  point  in  two  days,  somewhat  fa- 
tigued, but  in  the  best  of  order  and  in  very 
ffood  sfarits ;  my  own  I  know  to  be  particular- 
ly so. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W,  Andrews, 
Col.  Commanding  Flflactnth  Regiment  O.  V. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  MYERS,  OF  RINGGOLD 
CAVALRY. 

I  was  ordered  by  General  Hill,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  to  take  twenty-five  m^w  of  the  Ringgold 
Cfivalry  to  serve  as  mounted  scouts,  under 
command  of  G(»lonel  Irvine  of  the  Sixteentli 
Ohio,  and  reported  my  command  to  him  on  the 
same  night.  Golonel  Irvine  was  tlien  posted 
near  Oheat  River  bridge.  I  remuined  attached 
to  his  command  until  Monday,  the  15th  of  July. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  8th  six  men  of  my 
command  were  sent  by  order  of  Colonel  Irvine 
out  on  the  St.  George  road,  (sometimes  called 
the  Horse- Shoe-Run  road,)  that  intersects  the 
northwest  turnpike  at  Red  House,  to  Rine- 
hard^s  School  House.  They  remained  there  until 
Saturday,  the  18th,  when  they  were  ordered  by 
Colonel  Irvine  to  come  into  his  camp  at  West 
Union,  which  they  did  the  same  afternoon.  I 
had  ascertained  from  persons  living  on  the  St. 
tjeorge*8  road,  (above  mentioned,)  that  the  reb- 
els were  retreating?,  and  would  be  through  on 
that  road  from  St.  George  to  Red  House  on 
Saturday  night  or  Sunday,  and  reported  the 
same  to  Colonel  Irvine.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  important  that  scouts  should  be  sent  out  in 
that  aireotion,  and  gave  him  the  information  I 
had  received.  He  replied  that  there  were  other 
points  of  more  importance.  About  sundown 
on  Saturday,  the  18th,  a  man  came  up  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Rinehard^s  School  House,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  they  were  com- 
ing through  on  that  road,  and  would  be  through 
on  that  night.  I  again  went  to  Colonel  Irvine 
and  gave  him  this  information,  and  told  him 
that  some  of  my  buys  were  anxious  to  go  out 
on  that  road.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it, 
and  walked  away.  I  returned  to  my  quarters, 
and  remained  there  pursuant  to  his  orders. 

H.  A.  Mtkim, 
Second  LieutcnAnt,  Ringgold  OaTmliy. 

0«Af  Tov,  Va.,  July  81, 186L 

Aungier  Dobbs,  private  in  Capt.  Key's  com- 
pany, Ringgold  Cavalry,  states  that  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th  July,  at  about  one  o^clock  p.  m., 
the  scouts  of  that  company,  then  on  the  Horse- 
Shoe- Run  road,  ^b-called,  were  ordered  by  Col. 
Irvine,  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  to  re- 
turn to  his  camp,  and  thev  did  so  afterward, 
OS  soon  as  they  could  be  called  back,  leaving  no 


scouts  at  the  point  where  they  bad  been  ata- 
tioned,  and  none  on  that  road,  so  fiir  as  he 
(Dobls)  knows,  until  the  enemy  had  pas^. 
AuNGiEB  DoBsa. 

QraltoD,  Va  ,  July  21, 1861. 

HlAD-QUABTISS,  SiXTVBXTn  RcOTMIXT  O.  V.  M.,  > 

Oaklahd,  Mil.,  July  20tb,  1861.     \ 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  order  of  the  19th 
inst.,  requiring  me  to  report  the  steps  taken  by 
me  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from 
Laurel  Hill,  I  have  the  honor  to  rt- nort :  That  in 
obedience  to  your  order  I  occupiea  and  fortified 
the  iunction  of  the  Buffalo  turnpike  with  the 
northwest  road,  together  with  the  Cheat  River 
bridge.  Subsequent  reconnoissances  indicated 
the  occupation  of  a  point  further  to  the  east- 
ward on  the  northwestern  road,  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Col.  Whittlesey  and  your  approv* 
ul,  I  occupied  the  position  of  the  St.  George 
turnpike,  with  the  northwestern,  with  two 
companies,  which,  by  tlie  reconnoissances  then 
made,  was  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  access  to  the  northwestern  road  from 
the  vicinity  of  Laurel  Hill.  On  the  information 
received  from  you  I  ailvanced  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  regiment  (in  all  seven  com- 
])anies«)  nnd  one  gun,  to  West  Union,  on  Friday 
night,  tho  llth  of  July,  arriving  shortly  after 
midnight,  where  I  was  joined  by  Col.  Depuy, 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  with  six  companies.  On 
Saturday,  the  12th,  Col.  Depuy  and  myself 
made  reconnoissances  of  the  roads  in  the  vi- 
cinity, but  failed  to  get  the  correct  information 
sought.  It  wns  not  till  near  midnight  of  the 
12th  that  I  learned  that  the  road  entering  the 
N.  W.  j)ike  at  Red  House  was  not  a  branch  of 
the  St.  George  pike.  I  immediately  despatched 
mounted  scouts  to  Horse- Shoe-Run  road,  (the 
one  entering  at  Red  House.)  and  they  brought 
me  information,  about  six  and  a  half  o'clock  of 
the  18th,  of  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  I  imme- 
diately put  my  command  in  motion,  and 
marched  ea*^tward  on  the  N.  W.  pike  to  Red 
House,  where  I  learned  the  enemy  had  left  at 
five  o'clock  A.  M.  I  followed,  crossing  Back- 
bone Mountain,  and  halted  to  rest  my  men  two 
miles  west  of  North  Branch  bridge,  where  I 
was  overtaken  by  you.  My  command  had 
already  marched  fourteen  miles,  most  of  them 
without  breakfast.  I  had  but  few  rations  to 
send  forward  if  I  had  had  transportation,  bat  I 
had  not  a  single  wagon  to  carry  any  thing.  At 
the  consultation  then  held,  a  full  statement  beins 
made  by  the  respective  commanding  officers  of 
their  condition,  and  of  yours,  in  regard  to  want 
of  transportiition,  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  pursnit,  in  which  opinion  there  was^  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  with,  I  believe,  a  sin- 
gle exception  amongst  over  twenty  officers. 
At  that  time  the  enemy  were  at  Stony  River 
bridge,  which  they  subsequently  destroyed,  be- 
fore even  fresh  troops  could  have  reached  them 
ft*om  where  we  then  were.  Subsequent  oper- 
ations, being  conducted  under  your  own  eye,  I 
suppose  are  not  called  for  in  this  hasty  report| 
maae  nnder  circumstances  forbidding  accuraoj 
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^  date  and  detidl.     I  remain  joar  obedient 
•ervant  J.  Irvine, 

CoL  Comaumdlnff  SixtMnth  Regiment,  O.  V.  IC 

P.  S.-— On  Satardaj,  18th,  I  had  moonted 
Jl^uts  at  a  fork  of  the  road,  where  a  road 
pv'^oched  east  from  St.  George  pike,  supposing 
^^  to  be  the  road  leading  to  Red  House. 

Rbd  House  Camp,  Jnly  2S,  1861. 
Buo.-Gbn.  Hill.  Sir :  In  compliance  with 
^^^ur  order  dated  July  19Lh,  1861,  requiring  me 
^<^  transmit  you  a  full  acct»nnt  of  my  pro- 
T^*^^ings  with  my  command,  to  pursue  and  in- 
^j^rcept  the  rebel  forces  retreating  from  Laurel 
-^iill,  by  way  of  St.  George  and  Red  House 
^C^rnera,  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  1861,  with  the 
^^  umber  of  my  forces,  the  amount  of  provisions 
^^n  hand  and  means  of  transportation,  herewith 
^  present  the  following  report: 

I  arrived  at  West  Union,  from  Oakland,  with 
'Sour  companies  of  my  command  on  Saturday 
ssioming,  July  13th,  at  one  a.  m.,  in  a  violent  rain 
^torm,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  two 
^^mpanies  at  Chisholm^s  Mill  to  guard  all  of 
Kny  teams,  which  had  given  out.    They  arrived 
ml  West  Union  at  nine  a.  m.,  making  my  force 
six  companies,  of  fi^^  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  men.    At  nine  a.  m.,  July  18th,  I  waited 
on  Col.  Irvine,  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  regiment, 
and  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  for 
five  miles  in  the  different  directions  which  we 
supposed  the  enemy  would  take.    On  our  re- 
turn Col.  Irvine  received  a  despatch  from  you 
informing  him  that  the  enemy  were  retreating 
by  way  of  St.  George.    As  yet  not  knowing 
but  that  West  Union  would  be  the  route  they 
would  be  compelled  to  take  owing  to  the  im- 

riable  state  of  the  other  roads  leading  from 
George  across  the  country,  and  intersecting 
the  western  turnpike,  I,  with  Col.  Irvine  and 
Major  Bailey,  immediately  selected  two  posi- 
tions, one  south  of  West  Union  half  a  mile, 
and  the  other  one  mile  west,  either  of  them 
strong  enough  to  have  defended  us  from  any 
numl^rs.  f  ordered  my  men  to  lie  upon  their 
arms  in  readiness  to  take  position  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  At  five  and  a  half  a.  m.,  Sun- 
day morning,  Colonel  Irvine's  scouts  came  in 
and  informed  me  that  the  enemy  were  retreat- 
ing by  way  of  Red  House  Comers.  We  imme- 
diately got  under  way  and  gave  chase,  arriv- 
ing at  the  Corners  at  eight  a.  m.,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles.  Here  we  learned  thoy  had 
passed  at  five  a.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
regiment  or  two  still  back.  We  immediately 
selected  two  companies  of  rifles,  one  from  the 
Eighth,  Capt.  Da^ett,  and  one  fVom  the  Six- 
teentli^  and  ordered  them  to  proceed  southward 
toward  Texas  Corners,  and  meet  them,  if  pos- 
sible, upon  advantageous  grounds  The  main 
body,  supposed  to  be,  from  what  we  learned 
from  prisoners,  about  five  thousand  strong, 
having  got  two  and  a  half  hours  the  start,  we 
eontinn^  the  chase  until  we  were  within  eight 
miles  of  them.  Having  travelled  six  miles,  we 
halted  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  when  we  were 


overtaken  by  Gen.  Hill.  The  balance  of  the 
march  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commanding  General. 

When  I  started  on  Sunday  morning  in  pur- 
suit, many  of  my  command  had  taken  no 
breakfast,  and  made  the  entire  march  that 
day  with  but  half  a  biscuit.  We  had  not  one 
day's  provisions  on  hand,  and  our  means'  of 
transportation  were  to  limited  as  to  cut  off 
the  hope  of  an  immediate  supply.  My  com- 
mand had  at  that  time  received  no  horses  or 
wagons  from  the  government,  and  my  only 
means  of  transportation  were  teams  pressed 
into  service  from  fArmers  in  and  about  Oak* 
land.  H.  G.  D«pinr. 

Col.  Eighth  Bagt.,  O.  V. 
REPORT  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  K£T& 

Company  divided  on  July  7tli,  twenty-five 
privates  and  2d  Lieutenant  sent  to  Cheat  River 
under  command  of  Col.  Irvine ;  the  remainder 
kept  on  duty  at  Grafton  and  vicinity  till  July 
18th,  when  I  left  with  twenty-five  men  on  the 
cars  for  Oakland,  as  a  part  of  Gen.  Hill's  com- 
mand, the  remaining  twenty-five  men,  with  the 
First  Lieutenant,  were  left  in  Grafton  and  vicin- 
ity until  July  16th,  when  they  came  forward  to 
Oakland.  Myself  and  twenty-five  men  arrived 
at  Oakland  at  or  about  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.; 
July  18tii,  but  it  took  till  daylight  before  we 
could  get  our  horses  off  the  cars  and  cared  for. 
We  were  up  and  engaged  in  this  work  all 
night.  Neither  horses  nor  men  had  any  food 
from  noon  of  the  18th  till  the  morning  of  the 
14tli,  and  then  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
any  thing  for  either,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  a  supply  pressed  into 
service  for  one  meal.  About  nine  a.  m.,  of  the 
14th,  we  got  news  that  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
and  immediately  moved  forward  with  General 
Hill,  under  his  order,  to  the  Red  House.  There 
he  ordered  me  with  seventeen  picked  men  to 
press  on  and  report  to  Col.  Irvine  for  recon- 
noissance  to  the  front,  the  other  eight  men  being 
detained  by  Gen.  Hill  for  special  service  after 
he  should  get  such  facts  from  prisoners  and 
others  as  he  needed  for  his  guidance.  I  did  as 
I  was  directed ;  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  passing  all  of  our  bodies  of  foot 
troops,  and  at  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
their  advance  Joined  the  twenty-five  scouts  with 
the  Second  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  serving 
with  Col.  Irvine  for  the  last  seven  days.  There 
were  now  about  forty  of  my  men  together.  I  in- 
quired of  them  then,  and  have  since  particularly, 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and  learned 
from  them  and  my  own  observation  that  only 
a  few  stragglers  were  at  any  time  seen  by  any 
of  our  party.  None  of  my  men  at  any  time 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  rear  guard. 

A  mounted  officer  serving  with  us  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Irvine — I  think  his  Adjutant 
— was  forward  with  my  men,  and  under  his 
orders  the  scouts  from  my  company  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  the  infantry  at  the 
point  where  the  council  was  held  by  Gen.  HUL 
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aj,  in  condasion,  that  bj  hia  order  aad 
|en.  Hill  we  went  forward  from  Oakland 
gallop  and  with  all  of  the  speed  our 
I  could  possibly  endure,  not  stopping  for  a 
nt  by  tne  way  until  we  reached  the  Red 
b,  and  then  only  for  a  inonient.    We  were 
i  ordered,  and  went  forward  at  the  rate  of 
\  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour,  pass- 
ill  of  the  foot  troops  by  the  way,  and  were 
1  as  before  stated.  John  Keys, 

Capt.  Com.  Binsgold  Cavalr>',  rcnu.  Voli. 

itsASON  FOB  Dbult  OF  THIS  Reih>rt. — Imme- 

ately  after  coming  back  from  Oakland,  I  was 

bain  ordered  to  take  an  escort  of  twenty-five 

pen  and  go  with  Gen.  Reynolds  to  Beverly, 

vhich  I  did.    When  there,   it  was    thought 

hecessary,  and  we  escorted    the   General  to 

ioamp,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  Mountain,  where 

I  we  arrived  the  second  day,  and  again  proceeded 

f  to  camp  on  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  and 

bock  on  the  same  day  by  two  o'clock.    On  the 

following  day,  July  29,  we  again  started  for 

Grafton  as  ah  escort  to  Gen.  Scbleigh  and  Capt. 

Cram,  U.  8.  A.;    camped   at   Beverly  over 

night,  and  reached  Grafton  the  evening  of 

tlieSOth.  J.  Kets, 

Capt.  a.  Cavalry. 
To  Brfg.-Gcncral  C.  W.  IIill. 

CoLUM Br^  O.,  AutniBt  €,  1801. 

The  undersigned,  having  heard  erroneous  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  .wliich  the  rcnmant  of 
Garnett's  oomtnand  made  their  escape  from  the 
United  States  troops  under  Brig.-Gen.  C.  W. 
Hill,  and  having  also  heard  it  stated  that  the 
advance  guard  of  Gen.  Hill's  command  was  at 
one  time  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  hereby  makes 
the  following  statement : 

That  on  the  morning  of  July  14tli  last,  I  was, 
by  Col.  Irvine  commanding  Sixteenth  regiment, 
O.  V.  M.,  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  the  Ringgold  Cavalry,  then  at  Hoy's  House, 
about  five  miles  East  of  the  Red  House,  and 
directed  by  Col.  Irvine  to  advance  and  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  position,  etc.,  of  the  enemy. 
I  imm^iutely  moved  my  party  forward  along 
the  turnpike  until  beyond  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  (two  miles  east 
of  Hoy  V,)  occasionally  meeting  and  capturing 
small  bodies  of  the  rebehi,  and  making  prison- 
ers of  all  of  the  enemy  I  saw.  I  puslied  for- 
ward part  of  my  command  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  bridge.  I  was  fully  three  miles  in  advance 
of  the  point  where  our  riflemen  halted,  who,  in 
turn,  were  some  distance  ahead  of  our  main 
body,  and  at  no  time  (upoo  informatiun  ro- 
ccive<l  from  prisoners  and  residents  along  the 
turnpike)  was  I  nearer  than  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  enemy's  rear  guard.  I  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  enemy's  guns  to  the  North  branch 
bridge,  but  could  not  trace  them  further,  the 
gons  having  evidently  been  moved  from  rear  to 
front  at  that  point.  There  were  none  of  oor 
forces  in  advance  of  mo  tm  that  day. 

I).  W.  Marsiialu 

A4)utaot  SixUNUiUi  liogiment,  a  V.  IL 


Rem ABKs. — ^At  the  date  of  mv  report^  Hi^Jor* 
General  McOlelhm  relinquished  the  commimd 
in  Western  Virginia.  The  report,  on  that  ac* 
count,  was  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  of 
it  delivered  with  the  accompanying  documents 
to  Mojor-General  McClellan  and  another  to 
Brigadier-General  Rosecraus.  Those  comman- 
ders, having  knowledge  of  tlio  instructions  un- 
der which  I  acted  and  of  the  extent  of  my 
duties,  as  also  of  the  official  reports  and  cor- 
respondence prior  to  the  17th  of  July,  and  of 
the  topography  of  the  country,  could  see  the 
bearing  and  relation  of  matters  in  the  foregoing 
reports  as  the  public  might  not  without  some 
additional  facts,  which  now  are  submitted. 

My  brigade  proi)er,  as  ordered  by  M^}.-Gen. 
McClellan,  consisted  of  the  Fiftcentli,  Six- 
teenth.  Eighteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty- 
second  Ohio  regiment,  with  severnl  detached 
companies  of  Virginia  infantry,  one  company 
of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  and  for  portions 
of  the  time,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Tenth, 
and  Thirteenth  Ohio  regiments  were  attached 
to  my  command.  With  these  troops  I  was  re- 
quired to  garrison  and  huld  both  lines  of  rail- 
roads from  Rowlesburg  to  Wheeling  and  Par- 
kersburp,  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto,  and 
south  toward  the  Kniiawho,  and  up  the  Cheat 
River,  and  eastward  to  West  Union. 

The  written  instructions  from  Miyor  S.  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Adjutunt-Gcneral,  prescribing 
my  duties,  contained  the  following  language : 
**  The  commanding  general  instructs  ine  to  add 
that  he  ha.<  intrusted  to  yuu  the  most  important 
duty,  next  to  his  own,  in  this  territory,  viz, : 
That  of  securing  the  base  of  his  operations  and 
his  line  of  retreat.  At  any  cost,  that  of  your 
last  man,  you  will  preserve  the  Cheat  River 
line;  Grafton,  and  the  line  thence  to  Wheeling, 
On  this  depends  the  entire  success  of  the  line 
of  operations." 

To  strengthen  and  snpport  the  columns  of 
Generals  McClellan,  Morris,  and  Cox,  troops 
were  drawn  from  my  lines,  tlius  reducing  them 
to  the  lowest  (loint  of  safety,  so  that  when  I 
was  api)ealed  to  on  the  4th  of  July  to  send  five 
hundred  men  to  Oakland  to  protect  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  that  place,  and  keep  open  our 
communications  east  against  a  strong  rorce  of 
rebels,  not  a  man  could  be  s[)ared.  General 
McClellan  was  kept  fully  advised  at  all  times 
of  every  thing  material  for  him  to  know,  so 
that  he  might  give  special  instructions  on  any 
question.  Summing  up  a  brief  review  of  my 
transactions  in  a  despatch  on  tlie  5th  of  July,  he 
says :  *'  Your  course,  thus  far,  has  been  in  all 
respects  judicious  and  soldierly." 

The  instructions  were  to  increase  the  Cheat 
River  garrisou  to  one  thousand  men,  and  sup- 

eit  with  one  gun.  This  was  done.  Rowles- 
g  was  the  point  of  snpport  on  the  railroad 
for  tills  garrison,  and  in  all  of  M^jor-General 
McClellau's  instructions  relative  to  movements 
on  the  east  of  Cheat  River,  he  contemplated 
Rowlesburg  as  the  Point  d'Afpui.  The  Cheat 
River  coluum,  under  Col.  Irvme,  on  the  8th  of 
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Jalj  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  seven  companies  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
two  companies  ot  the  First  Virginia,  and  twen- 
ty-five cavalry.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  was 
i^inforoed  from  GraftonVith  six  companies  of 
the  Eighth  Ohio. 

The  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  which  Hi^.- 

^Qo.  McOlellan  ordered  to  join  me  ft'om  Onm- 

*^«rhmd,  Md^  were  out  off  by  the  burning  of 

*^e  bridge  on  the  B,  A  O.  road  below  Kew 

^reek,  and  that  on  the  Frostburg  road  near 

piedmont.  '  This  was  done  by  the  rebels  on  the 

^^th  of  July.    They  also  destroyed  the  tele- 

S^^ph  lines  at  the  same  points.   On  the  evening 

^^^the  same  day  I  sent  advices  of  these  facts  to 

"^^e  Department  Head-quarters,  but  they  were 

^^«t  received  there  until  the  next  day. 

When  I  received  my  orders  on  the  18th,  it 
'^•'ss  perfectly  apparent  that  the  two  Pennsyl- 
'^"ania  regiments  could  not  reach  mo  at  all,  and 
"^•ery  probable  that  they  had  not  even  received 
"fche  order  to  Join  me.    Two  complete  regiments, 
^hen^  intended  by  Gen.  McOlellan  to  be  prompt- 
ly in  position,  at  what  he  considered  to  bo 
Exactly  the  right  place,  must  be  dropped  from 
the  estimate  of  forces,  and  their  places  filled,  as 
l>est  they  might,  by  small  detachments  drawn 
from  garrisons  between  Grafton,  Wheeling,  and 
Parkersburg.   The  result  was  unavoidable,  that 
the  whole  expedition  must  consist  of  fragment- 
air  regiments  and  detached  companies,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  means  of  transportation,  to 
be  organized  and  put  in  the  field  in  the  utmost 
haste,  and  under  no  conmion  embarrassments. 
Llent-Ool.  J.  W.  Fuller  of  my  staff  had  been 
sent  forward  to  Oakland  on  the  12th,  to  aid  in 
getting  moans  of  transportation  for  Col.  Do- 
puy's  six  companies  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  over  to 
Ohisholm's  Mill,  as  a  reinforcoinent  to  Col.  Ir- 
vine, and  did  not  return  to  Grafton  until  the 
morning  of  the  14th.    Orders  had  been  given 
to  hire,  and  if  necessary  imprens^  teams  from 
Oakland  and  vicinity,  for  the  baggage  and  sup- 
plies of  Cols.  Depny  and  Irvine,  but  enough 
could  Lot  be  obtained,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity remained  at  Oakland  under  a  guard  from 
the  Eighth  regiment.    There  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  Hoaie  Guards  there  to  protect  the  rail- 
road bridge.    It  was  reported  thatsomfe  Fed- 
eral troops  had  reached  Piedmont  that  might 
be  disposed  to  codporato  with  us.    Having  ad- 
vised Ool.  Fuller  that  I  was  taking  steps  to  in- 
tercept Garnott's  army,  and  should  move  in  by 
iray  of  Oakland,  and  directed  him  to  remain  in 
the  telegraph  oflioo  and  keep  mo  odvis^  until 
I  should  reach  Rowlosbtirg,  I  sent  him  the 
following  telegrams : 

"  Oraptox,  July  J3th,  8  p.  m. 
"  OoL.  Fuller  ;  Order  all  the  men  over  from 
Oakland  that  can  be  spared,  with  one  day's 
cooked  rations,  if  possible,  but  do  not  wait  to 
c^ok.  Retain  all  the  teams  not  needed  to  send 
forward  until  I  telegraph  you  from  Rowlesburg." 

"  BofrLiBBUBO,  July  18. 
"  Col.  Fuller  :  Have  teams  and  guides  ready 
on  our  arrival  at  Oakland.    We  will  be  there 


by  a  quarter  to  eight  p.  m.  Send  forces  from 
Piedmont  to  reinforce  at  Junction,  with  our 
forces,  on  northwest  pike,  near  Chisholm*s 
Mill,  as  soon  as  possible.  On  our  arrival  you 
and  Capt.  Dayton  will  return  to  Grafton,  where 
you  will  take  command." 

It  hardly  need  be  repeated  that  the  first  train 
did  not  reach  Oakland  until  eleven  p.  m.,  that 
we  could  get  no  teams  and  received  no  troops 
from  Piedmont. 

In  making  Oakland  instead  of  Kowlesburg 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  railroad,  thus 
deviating  from  the  plan  of  Major-General  Mc- 
Clellan,  I  was  infiuenced  by  considorations  of 
distance,  want  of  transportation,  the  condition 
of  roads,  and  the  supposed  locality  of  Col.  Ir- 
vine. From  Rowlesbui^  up  the  Cheat  River 
to  the  northwest  pike  was  five  miles ;  thence  to 
West  Union,  eight  miles ;  theoce  to  Chisholm's 
Mill,  six  miles ;  and  to  the  Red  House.  Total, 
twenty-one  miles.  From  Rowlesburg  to  Oak- 
land, by  railroad,  twenty-three  miles ;  thence 
to  Chisholm*s  Mill,  eight  and  a  half  miles ;  or 
from  Oakland  to  Red  House  Junction,  nine 
miles.  To  march  an  army  from  Rowlesburg  to 
Red  House  would  ordinarily  require  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours;  whereas,  from  Rowlesburg 
via  Oakland  to  Red  House  would  not  require 
over  five  or  six  hours.  Transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  fatigue  of  men  shoula  be  thought  of. 
The  space  from  Cheat  River  to  the  Red  House 
(sixteen  miles)  has  been  'alluded  to  by  many 
editors  and  letter-writers  who  had  heard  some- 
thing about  that  country,  as  a  €hp  through 
which  the  rebel  army  escaped.  Seven  differ- 
ent roads  diverge  and  run  northerly  from  Lceds- 
ville  and  intersect  the  northwest  pike  within 
that  Gap  !  The  "  Horse-Shoc-Run  road,"  run- 
ning northerly  through  "  Corrick's  Ford,"  and 
intersecting  the  northwest  pike  at  the  ^^Rod 
House,"  comes  in  on  "  the  gladee^'*  where  the 
surface  and  appearance  of  the  country  are  a  good 
deal  like  that  around  Bellovue,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio, — cleared  farms,  long  stretches  of  natural 
meadows,  gentle  elevations,  and  small  patches 
of  forest.  For  three  or  four  miles  about  the 
^*  Red  House  "  the  roads  and  fields  are  prac- 
ticable for  cavalry  and  artillery. 

A  word  about  tho  march  of  my  little  army 
of  fivo  thousand  four  hundred  men  into  Hardy 
County,  Va.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know, 
upon  the  most  reliable  reports  of  scouts  from 
different  directions,  all  corroborating  each 
other,  that  the  country  was  so  clear  of  the  ene- 
my in  force  as  to  leave  us  very  few  to  meet, 
other  than  the  remains  of  Gamett^s  army.  I 
could  only  have  said  at  the  time  that  the 
rebel  army  under  General  Johnston  was  goxjvg 
and  had  ^"-gone  Souths  But  the  reading  public 
found  out  next  Sunday  that  they  were  seen  at 
Manaeaae  ! 

Had  Major-General  McClellan  known  the 
facts  as  I  knew  them,  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  ordered  me  to  aban- 
don the  pursuit  as  he  did  do. 

Chas.  W.  Hill. 
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Doc.  7. 
THE  REBELLION: 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  ICAIN-SPBINQ. 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Citizent  of  New  York^ 
under  the  auepieee  of  the  New  York  louna  Men't 
Republican  Union^at  Cooper  Inetitute^  on  Wednes- 
day eveningy  November  27,  1861, 

BT  CHASLE8  BUMNBB. 

Mb.  Pbb8idknt  :  It  is  my  nature  to  be  more 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  friends  than  by  the 
malignity  of  enemies;  and  I  know  something 
of  both.  You  make  me  feel  tliat  I  am  among 
friends.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  Republican  Union,  first,  as 
YOU  represent  the  young  men  who  are  the 
hope  and  strength  of  the  country,  and,  second- 
ly, as  yon  constitute  an  association  which  has 
^ready  rendered  signal  service  in  saving  the 
country  from  the  r^e  of  the  Slave  Oligarchy. 
It  was  under  your  auspices  that  our  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  known  and  honored  in  Illi- 
nois, became  equally  known  and  honored  in 
New  York.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
masterly  speech  which  he  made  at  your  invita- 
tion in  this  very  hall,  was  needed  to  complete 
those  titles  to  regard  which  caused  his  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  his  election  by  the  people. 
It  was  he  who  did  the  work ;  but  you  supplied 
Uie  opportunity. 

FsUow- Citizens  of  New  York: 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  audience,  so  genial 
and  almost  so  festive  in  character — assembled 
for  no  purpose  of  party  or  even  of  politics,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  tenn^I  incline  nat- 
urally to  some  topic  of  literature,  of  history, 
of  Mienoe,  of  art, — to  something,  at  least,  which 
mdces  for  peace.  But  at  this  moment,  when 
our  whole  continent  is  beginning  to  shake  with 
the  tread  of  mustering  armies,  the  voice  re- 
fuses any  such  theme.  The  ancient  poet,  long- 
ing to  sing  of  Achilles  and  the  house  of  Atrens, 
found  that  he  could  only  sing  of  love, — and  he 
snatched  from  his  lyre  its  bloody  string.  Alas  I 
for  me  the  case  is  all  changed.  I  can  speak  to 
you  only  of  war ;  but  do  not  forget  that  if  I 
speak  of  war,  it  is  because  unhappily  war  has 
Mcoroe  to  us  the  only  way  of  peace. 

The  present  is  too  apt  to  appear  trivial  and 
unimportant,  while  the  past  and  the  future  are 
grana.  Rarely  do  men  know  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  period  in  which  they  live,  and  we 
are  all  inclined  to  sigh  for  tomething  better  in 
the  way  of  opportunity-— anch  as  was  given  to 
the  hero  of  the  past,  or  such  as  our  imagination 
allots  to  the  better  hero  of  the  future.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  repining  now. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  past,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  thing  in  the  future,  more  in- 
spiring than  onr  present.  Even  with  the  cur- 
tain yet  slightly  lifted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
ersnts  are  now  gathering,  which,  in  their  de- 
Tdomnent,  must  constitute  the  third  gr^At 
•pool  in  the  history  of  this  Western  Hemi- 


sphere ; — the  first  being  its  discovery  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  the  second  being  the 
American  Revolution.  And  now  it  remains  to 
be  seen  that  this  ei>och  of  ours  may  not  surpass 
in  grandeur  either  Of  its  two  predecessors,  to 
that  the  fame  of  the  Discoverer  and  the  fame 
of  the  Liberator — of  Columbus  and  of  Washing- 
ton— may  be  eclipsed  by  the  mild  effblgeuce 
beaming  from  an  act  of  god-like  iustice,  which, 
within  its  immediate  influence,  will  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  while  in  other  lands 
its  life-giving  example  will  be  felt  so  long  as 
men  struggle  for  rights  denied,  so  long  as  any 
human  being  wears  a  chain. 

War  is  always  an  epoch.  Unhappily,  history 
counts  by  wars.  Of  these,  some  have  been  wars 
of  ideas — ^like  that  between  the  Catliolics  and 
lluguonots  in  France;  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Germany ;  between  the  ar- 
bitrary crown  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Oliver  Cn»mwell ;  and  like  that  between  our 
fathers  and  the  mother  country,  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  put  in  issue. 
8ome  have  originated  in  questions  of  fonn; 
some  in  the  contentions  of  families;  8<ime  in 
the  fickleness  of  jmnces,  and  some  in  the  mach- 
inations of  politicians.  England  waged  war 
on  Holland,  and  one  of  the  reasons  openly  as- 
signed was  an  offensive  picture  in  the  town 
hall  of  Amsterdam.  France  hurled  her  armies 
across  the  Rhine,  carrying  fire  and  slaughter 
into  the  Palatinate,  and  involving  great  nations 
in  a  most  bloody  conflict,  and  all  this  wicked- 
ness has  been  traced  to  the  intrigue  of  a  minis- 
ter, who  sought  ill  this  way  to  divert  the  atten- 
I  tiou  of  his  sovereign.  But  we  are  now  in  the 
;  midst  of  a  war,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  unhappy  men  w  ho  be- 
I  gan  it,  or  by  those  who  sympathize  with  them 
!  elsewhere,  has  an  origin  and  main-spring  so 
'  clear  and  definite  as  to  be  beyond  question. 
Ideas  are  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  lad  ; 
and  there  may  be  a  war  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  Such  was  that  earliest  rebellion  waged 
by  the  fallen  spirits  against  the  Almi^h.y 
Throne ;  and  such,  also,  is  that  now  waged  by 
the  fallen  slave-masters  of  our  Republic  against 
the  national  Government. 

If  you  will  kindly  listen,  I  shaJl  now  endeav- 
or to  unmask  this  rebellion,  in  its  origin  and 
main-spring.    It  is  only  when  these  are  known 
j  that  you  can  determine  Ik)w  the  rebellion  is 
I  to  be  treated.     Your  efforts  will  naturally  be 
I  governed  by  the  character  of  the  adverse  force 
j  —whether  regarded  as  a  motive  jmwer  or  as  a 
I  disease.    A  steam-engine  is  sto[)ped  at  once  bv 
I  stopping  the  steam.    A  ghastly  cancer,  w  hicn 
.has  grappled  tlie  very   fibres  of  the  human 
frame  and  shot  its  poison  through  every  vel% 
will  not  yield  to  lip-salve  or  rose-water. 

DWnset  dwpomt^  ifrown 

Bj  denperatti  appllaocet  »re  relieved. 

Or  Qot  at  all. 

On  the  6th  November  last,  the  people  of  tha 
United  States,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitation  and  laws,  chose  Abraham   Lincoln 
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President.  Of  course  this  choice  was  in  everr 
particular  completely  constitutional  and  legm. 
As  such  it  was  entiUod  to  the  respect  and  ac- 
quiescence of  every  ffood  citizen.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  the  candioate  represented  opinions 
obnoxious  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  coun- 
try, or  that  he  was  chosen  by  votes  confined  to 
A  special  section.  It  is  enough  that  he  was 
duly  chosen.  Tou  cannot  set  aside  or  deny 
such  an  election  without  assailing,  not  only  the 
whole  fhune-work  of  the  Constitution,  but  also 
the  primal  principle  of  American  institutions. 
Tou  become  a  traitor  at  once  to  the  existing 
Government,  and  also  to  the  very  idea  of  pop- 
ular rule.  You  snatch  a  principle  from  the  red 
book  of  despotism,  and  openly  substitute  the 
cartridge-box  for  the  ballot-box. 

And  yet,  scarcely  had  this  intelligence  been 
flashed  across  the  country,  before  Uie  mutter- 
ings  of  sedition  and  treason  began  to  reach  us 
from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Union  was 
menaced;  and  here  the  first  distinct  voice 
came  from  South  Oarolina.  A  Senator  from 
that  State,  one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  of 
the  country,  and  a  most  strenuous  partisan  of 
slavery — Mr.  Hammond — openly  declared,  in 
language  not  easily  forgotten,  that  before  the 
18th  December  South  Carolina  would  be  '^  out 
of  the  Union  high,  and  dry,  and  forever/'  These 
words  heralded  the  outbreak.  With  the  per- 
tinacity of  demons  its  leaders  pushed  forward. 
Their  avowed  object  was  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Republic  by  detaching  State  after  State, 
in  order  to  found  a  slave-holding  Confederacy. 
And  here  the  clearest  utterance  came  from  a 
late  Representative  of  Georgia — Mr.  Stephens 
—now  Vice-President  of  the  rebel  States,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  "  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Government  are  laid  upon  the 
great  truth,  that  slavery — subordination  to  the 
superior  race — is  the  negro's  natural  and  moral 
condition;  that  it  is  the  first  Government  in 
the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth ;  and 
that  the  stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  first 
builders  is  in  the  new  edifice  become  the  chirf 
Btone  of  the  eomer.^^  Here  is  a  savage  frank- 
ness which  shows  an  insensibility  to  shame. 
Surely  the  object  avowed  is  hideous  in  every 
aspect,  whether  we  regard  it  as  treason  to  our 
paternal  Government,  as  treason  to  the  idea 
of  American  institutions,  or  as  treason  also  to 
those  commanding  principles  of  economy, 
morals,  and  Christianity,  without  which  civili- 
zation is  changed  into  barbarism. 

And  now  we  stand  face  to  face  in  deadly 
conflict  with  this  double-headed,  triple-headed 
treason.  Beginning  with  those  States  most 
peculiarly  interested  in  slavery,  and  operating 
always  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
prevalence  of  slavery,  it  has  fastened  upon 
other  States  less  interested— Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia— and  with  much  difficulty 
has  been  prevented  from  enveloping  every  State 
containing  slaves,  no  matter  how  few;  for 
such  is  1^«  malignant  poison  of  slavery  that 


only  a  few  slaves  will  constitute  a  slave  State 
with  all  the  erjrmpathies  and  animosities  of 
slavery.  This  is  tne  rebellion  which  I  am  to 
unmask.  But  bad  as  it  is  on  its  face,  it  becomes 
aggravated  when  we  consider  its  origin,  and 
the  agencies  by  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
It  is  not  merely  a  rebellion,  but  it  is  a  rebellion 
begun  in  conspiracy ;  nor,  in  all  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  there  any  record  of  conspiracy  so 
vast  and  so  wicked,  ranging  over  such  spaces 
both  of  time  and  territory,  and  contemplating 
such  results.  A  conspiracy  to  seize  a  castle  or 
to  assassinate  a  prince  is  petty  by  the  side  of 
this  enormous  protracted  treason,  where  half  a 
continent  studded  with  castles,  fortresses,  and 
public  edifices,  is  seized,  where  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  overthrown,  and  where  the  Pren- 
dent,  on  his  way  to  the  national  capital,  nar- 
rowly Escaped  a  most  cruel  assassination. 

But  no  conspiracy  could  have  ripened  into 
such  wicked  fruit,  if  it  were  not  rooted  in  a  soil 
of  congenial  malignity.  To  appreciate  properly 
this  infiuence,  we  must  go  back  to  the  beghining 
of  the  Government. 

South  Carolina,  which  has  taken  so  forward 
a  part  in  this  treason,  hesitated  originally,  as 
is  well  known,  with  regard  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Once  her  vote  was  recorded 
against  that  act ;  and  when  it  finally  prevailed, 
her  vote  was  given  for  it  only  formally  and  for 
the  sake  of  seeming  unanimity.*'  But  so  little 
was  she  inspired  by  the  Declaration,  that,  in 
the  contest  which  ensued,  her  commissioners 
made  a  proposition  to  the  British  commander, 
which  has  been  properly  characterized  by  an 
able  historian  as  *^  equivalent  to  an  ofier  from 
the  State  to  return  to  the  British  crown." 
The  same  hesitation  shown  with  regard  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  renewed 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
here  it  was  shared  by  another  State.  It  is  no- 
torious that  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
which,  with  the  States  carved  out  their  origi- 
nal territory — Alabama  and  ^Mississippi — con- 
stitute the  chief  seat  of  tlie  conspiracy — hesi- 
tated to  become  parties  to  the  Union,  and 
stipulated  expressly  for  the  recognition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  Federal  Constitution  as  an 
indispensable  condition.  In  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina^  while  oppos- 
ing a  tax  on  the  importation  or  slaves,  said : 
"The  true  question  at  present  is,  uhether 
Southern  Statee  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to 
the  Union."  Mr.  Pinckney,  also  of  South  Caro- 
lina, followed  with  the  unblusliing  declaration : 
"  South  Carolina  can  never  receive  tlie  plan  [of 
the  Constitution]  (/*  it  prohibite  the  elate- 
trade,^^  I  quote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's 
authentic  report  of  these  important  debates. 
(See  Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  v.,  p.  467.)  With 
shame  let  it  be  confessed,  that^  instead  of  repel- 
ling this  disgraceful  overture,  our  fathers  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  in  that  submission  you  will 
find  the  beginning  of  our  present  sorrows.  The 
slave-trade,  whose  aggregate  iniquity  no  tongue 
can  tell,  was  placed  for  twenty  years  under  the 
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safcgnard  of  the  Constitution,  tbas  giving  to 
slavery  itself  increase,  support,  and  sanction. 
The  language  was  modest,  but  the  intent  was 
complete.  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia  were 
pacified,  and  took  their  places  in  the  Union,  to 
which  they  were  openly  bound  only  by  a  most 
revolting  tie.  Begrets  for  the  past  are  not  en- 
tirely useless,  if  out  of  them  we  get  wisdom 
for  the  future,  and  learn  to  be  brave.  It  is 
easy  now  to  see  that,  had  the  unnatural  pre- 
tension of  these  States  been  originally  encoun- 
tered by  a  stem  resistance  worthy  of  an  honest 
X>eople,  the  present  conspiracy  would  have  been 
crushed  before  it  saw  the  light.  Its  whole  suc- 
cess, from  its  distant  beginning  down  to  thL<< 
hour,  has  been  from  our  timidity. 

But  there  was  also  another  sentiment,  of  a 
kindred  perversity,  which  prevailed  in  the  same 
quarter.  This  is  vividly  portrayed  by  John 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  dated  at 
PhUadelphia,  23d  March,  1776 : 

"  However,  my  dear  fKend  Gates,  all  our  misfor- 
tuncs  tuwQ  from  a  single  source :  the  resistance  of  the 
Southern  colonies  to  Republican  Government*'"  • 
•    ♦    (John  Adams*  Works,  vol  i.,  p.  207.) 

And  he  proceeds  to  declare  in  strong  lan- 
guage that  '*  popular  principles  and  axioms 
were  abhorrent  to  the  inclinations  of  the  barons 
of  the  South."  This  letter  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  John  Adams  testifies  again  to  the 
discord  between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  and 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  period  after  the 
Federal  Constitution,  saying :  "  The  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  were  invariably  fixed 
in  opposition  to  each  other."  (See  letter  'to 
James  Llovd,  11th  Feb.,  1815,  John  Adams^ 
"Works,  vol.  X.,  p.  19.)  This  was  before  any 
question  of  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  or  before  the 
growing  fortunes  of  the  North  had  awakened 
Southern  jealousy.  The  whole  opposition  had 
its  root  in  slavery — as  also  had  the  earlier  re- 
sistance to  Republican  Government. 

In  the  face  of  these  influences  the  Union 
was  formed,  but  the  seeds  of  conspiracy  were 
latent  in  its  bosom.  The  spirit  alrea<ly  revealed 
was  scarcely  silenced;  it  was  not  destroyed. 
It  still  existed,  rankling,  festering,  burning  to 
make  itself  manifest.  At  the  mention  of  sla- 
very it  always  appeared  full-armed,  with  bar- 
barous pretensions.  Even  in  the  first  Congress 
under  tne  Constitution — at  the  presentation  of 
that  famous  petition  where  Benjamin  Franklin 
simply  called  upon  Congress  to  step  to  the  verge 
of  its  powers  to  discourage  every  species  of 
traffic  in  our  fellow-men— this  spirit  broke 
forth  in  violent  threats.  With  a  kindred  law- 
lessness it  early  embraced  that  extravagant 
dogma  of  State  rights  which  has  been  ever 
since  the  convenient  cloak  of  treason  and  of 
conspiracy.  At  the  Missouri  question  in  1820, 
it  openly  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Instead  of  throttling  the  monster,  we  submitted 
to  feed  it  with  new  concessions.  Meanwhile 
the  conspiracy  grew,  until,  at  last,  in  1880, 


under  the  mfluenee  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  assumed 
the  defiant  front  of  nullification;  nor  did  it 
yield  to  the  irresistible  logio  of  Webster  or  the 
stem  will  of  Jackson  without  &  compromiae. 
The  pretended  ground  of  complaint  was  the 
tariff;  but  Andrew  Jackson,  himself  a  patriot 
slaveholder— at  that  time  President— saw  the 
hollowness  of  the  complaint.  In  a  confidential 
letter,  which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
light,  dated  at  Washington,  Ist  May,  1888— and 
which,  during  the  last  winter,  I  had  the  honor 
of  reading  and  holding  up  before  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  Senate,  in  the  original  aotograpb, 
he  says : 

**  The  tariff  was  only  the  pretext^  and  disunion  and 
a  Southern  Confederacy  the  real  object  The  msH 
pretext  will  be  the  negro  or  slavery  question,^ 

Jackson  was  undoubtedly  right;  but  the 
pretext  which  he  denounced  in  advance  was 
employed  so  constantly  afterwards  as  to  become 
threadbare.  At  the  earliest  presentation  of 
abolition  petitions-— at  the  Texas  question — aft 
the  compromises  of  1850— at  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion— at  the  probable  election  of  Fremont— on 
all  these  occasions,  the  Union  was  threatened 
by  the  angry  slave-masters. 

But  the  conspiracy  has  been  unblnshingly 
confessed  by  recent  parties  to  it.  EspeciaUj 
was  this  done  in  the  rebel  Convention  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Packer  said :  "  Secession  is  no  spasmodfo 
effort  that  has  come  suddenly  u[>on  us.  It  hoM 
been  gradually  culminating  far  a  long  9ariea  ^ 
yearsJ''* 

Mr.  Inglis  said :  "  Most  of  us  have  had  this 
subject  under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty 
yearsj*'' 

Mr.  Kcitt  said:  "I  have  been  engaged  fai 
this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  politieai 
life:' 

Mr.  Rhett^  who  was  in  the  Senate  when  I 
first  entered  that  body,  and  did  not  hesitate 
then  to  avow  himself  a  Disunionist,  said,  in 
the  same  Convention :  "  It  is  nothing  produced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln*s  election  or  the  non-exeeutioa 
of  the  fugitive  plavo  law.  Jlisa  matter  wkM 
has  been  gathering  head,  for  thirty  years:' 

The  conspiracy  thus  exposed  by  Jackson 
and  confessed  by  recent  parties  to  it,  was 
ouickoned  by  the  growing  passion  for  slavery 
throughout  the  slave  States.  The  well-known 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  the  declared  convictions 
of  all  who  were  most  eminent  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Government,  and  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington were  all  discarded,  and  it  was  reckless- 
ly avowed  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution — 
the  highest  type  of  civilization — a  blessing  to 
master  and  slave  alike— and  the  very  key-stone 
of  our  national  arch.  A  generation  has' grown 
up  with  this  teaching,  so  that  it  is  now  ready 
to  say  with  Satan, 

Evil  be  thon  my  pfood ;  by  thoc  at  lemst 
DlTided  empire  wlih  bcnvcn's  kliifl:  I  hold  ; 
A«  man  em  long  and  thU  i.ew  world  i^U  know. 


It  is  natural  that  a  people  thus  tridned  should 
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fisten  to  the  voice  of  conspiracy.  Slavery  it- 
aelf  is  a  constant  conspiracy,  and  its  supporters, 
whether  in  the  slave  States  or  elsewhere,  easily 
become  indifferent  to  all  rights  and  principles 
hj  which  it  may  be  constrained. 

Bat  this  rage  for  slavery  was  itself  auick- 
ened  by  two  ibflnences,  which  have  shown 
themselves  since  the  formation  of  onr  Union ; — 
eoe  economical  and  the  other  political.  The 
first  was  found  in  the  unexpected  importance 
of  the  cotton-orop,  which,  through  the  labor  of 
•laves  and  the  genius  of  a  New  England  inven- 
tor, has  passed  into  an  extraordinary  element 
of  wealth  and  of  imagined  strength,  so  that  we 
have  an  been  summoned  to  do  homage  to  cot- 
ton 88  king.  The  second  of  ttiese  influences 
W88  found  in  the  temptations  of  political  power 
^-than  which  no  influence  is  more  potent — ^for 
it  became  obvious  that  this  power  could  be 
assured  to  slavery  only  through  the  permanent 
preponderance  of  its  Representatives  in  the 
benate;  so  tbat  the,  continued  control  of  all 
offices  and  honors  was  made  to  depend  upon 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Thus,  through  two 
strong  appetites — one  for  gain  and  the  other 
for  power — was  slavery  stimulated;  but  the 
conspiracy  was  strong  only  through  slavery. 

But  even  this  conspiracy,  thus  supported 
and  nurtured,  would  have  been  more  wicked 
than  strong,  if  it  had  not  found  perfidious  aid 
in  the  very  cabinet  of  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  slave-master  from 
Georgia ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  slave- 
master  from  Mississippi ;  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  notorious  Floyd,  a  slave-master  from  Vir- 
aioia;  and,  I  fear,  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  wbo  was  a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles,  lent  their  active  exertions.  Through 
these  eminent  functionaries  the  treason  was 
organized  and  directed,  while  their  important 
posts  were  prostituted  to  its  infamy.  Here, 
ttain,  you  see  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
Never  before,  in  any  country,  was  there  a  simi- 
lar crime,  which  embraced  so  many  persons  in 
the  highest  places  of  power,  or  which  took 
within  its  grasp  so  large  a  theatre  of  human 
action.  In  anticipation  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  Cabinet  conspirators  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rebellion : 

First.  The  army  of  the  United  States  was 
ao  far  dispersed  and  exiled,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief found  it  diflicult  during  the 
Ttcent  anxious  winter  to  bring  together  a 
thousand  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capital,  menaced  by  the  conspirators. 

Secondly.  The  navy  was  so  far  dispersed 
«r  dismantled,  that  on  the  4th  March,  when 
the  new  Administration  came  into  power, 
there  were  no  ships  to  enforce  the  laws,  collect 
the  revenues,  or  protect  the  national  property 
in  the  rebel  ports.  Out  of  72  vessels  of  war, 
then  counted  as  our  navy,  it  appears  that  our 
whole  available  force  at  home  was  reduced  to 
the  steamer  Brooklyn,  carrying  25  guns,  and  the 
•tore-ship  Relief^  carrying  2  guns. 

Thirdly.  The  forts  on  the  extensive  South- 
SuF.  I>oa4 


em  coast  were  so  far  abandoned  by  the  public 
force,  that  the  larger  part — counting  upwards 
of  1,200  cannons,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  six  million  dollars— became  at  once  an  easy 
prey  to  the  rebels. 

Fourthly.  National  arms  were  transferred 
from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  so  as  to 
disarm  the  fi'ee  States  and  to  equip  the  slave 
States.  This  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  Up- 
wards of  115,000  arms,  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  pattern,  were  transferred  from  the 
Springfield  and  Watervliet  arsen^  to  differ- 
ent arsenals  in  the  slave  States,  where  they 
have  been  seized  by  the  rebels.  And  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  percussion  muskets  were  sold 
to  various  slave  States  for  $2.50  a  musket, 
when  they  were  worth,  it  is  said,  on  an  av- 
erage, $12.  Large  quantities  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, powder,  ball,  and  shell  received  the  same 
direction. 

Fifthly.  The  national  Treasury,  which  so 
recently  had  been  prosperous  beyond  example, 
was  disorganized  and  plundered  even  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Upwards  of  six  millions 
are  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  and  much  of 
this  treasure  doubtless  went  to  help  the  work 
of  rebellion. 

Thus,  even  before  its  outbreak,  the  conspir- 
acy contrived  to  degrade  and  despoil  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  as  to  secure  a  free  course  for  the 
pi'ojected  rebellion.    The  story  seems  incred- 
ible.   But  it  was  not  enough  to  disperse  the 
army,  to  disperse  the  navy,  to  abandon  forts, 
to  disarm  the  free  States,  and  to  rob  the  Treas- 
I  ury.    The  President  of  the  United  States,  sol- 
]  emnly  sworn  to  execute  the  laws,  was  won  into 
'  a  system  of  inactivity  amounting  to  a  practical 
I  abdication   of  his  important  trust.     He  saw 
j  treason  plotting  to  stab  at  the  heart  of  his 
country ;   he    saw    conspiracy,  daily,  hourly, 
putting    on    the    harness    of    "rebellion,    but, 
I  though  warned  by  the  watchful  commander- 
1  in-chief,  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  it,  standing 
always 

— —  Hko  A  palntod  Jove, 
With  Idlo  thunder  In  hie  lifted  hand. 

Aye,  more ;  instead  of  those  instant  lightnings 
smiting  and  blasting  in  their  fiery  crasli,  which 
an  indignant  patriotism  would  have  hurled  at 
the  criminals,  he  nodded  sympathy  and  acquies- 
cence. No  page  of  history  is  more  melancholy, 
because  nowhere  do  we  find  a  ruler  who  so 
completely  abandoned  his  country ;  not  Charles 
I,  in  his  tyranny,  not  Louis  XVI.  in  his  weakness. 
Mr.  Bnchatian  had  been  advanced  to  power 
by  slave-masters,  who  knew  well  that  he  could 
be  used  for  slavery.  The  slave-holding  con- 
spirators were  encouraged  to  sit  in  his  Cabinet, 
where  they  doubly  betrayed  their  country, 
first  by  evil  counsels,  and  then  by  disclosing 
what  passed  to  their  distant  slave-holding  con- 
federates. The  sudden  act  of  Mrgor  Ander- 
son, in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  sympathetic  response  of  an 
aroused  people,  compelled  a  change  of  policv, 
and  the  rebellion  received  its  first  check.    It 
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was  decided  at  last,  alter  a  painful  straggle, 
that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  maintained.  It 
is  difficult  to  ez^gorate  tlie  importance  of 
that  decision,  which,  I  believe,  was  duo  mainly 
to  an  emient  democrat— General  Oass.  This, 
at  least,  is  true :  it  saved  tlie  national  capitnl. 

Meanwliilo  the  conspiracy  increased  m  ac- 
tivity, mastering  State  after  State,  gathering 
its  forces  and  building  ito  batteries.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  tragedy  to  begin.  "  At  Not- 
hingham,"  says  the  great  English  historian, 
q)eaking  of  King  Charles  I.,  **  he  erected  his 
royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of  discord  and 
civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom."  The  same 
open  signal  now  came  from  Charleston,  when 
tho  conspirators  ran  up  the  rattle-snake  flag, 
and  directed  their  wicked  cannonade  upon  the 
small,  half-famished  garrison  of  Sumter. 

Were  all  this  done  in  the  name  of  revolu- 
tion, or  by  virtue  of  any  revolutionary  princi- 
ple, it  would  assume  a  familiar  character.  But 
this  is  not  tho  case.  It  is  all  done  under  the 
pretence  of  constitutional  right.  The  forms 
of  the  Constitution  are  seized  by  the  conspira- 
tors— as  they  have  already  seized  every  thing 
•Ise — and  wrested  to  the  purposes  of  treason. 
It  is  audaciously  declared  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing Constitution,  each  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  own  discretion,  may  withdraw  from  the 
Union ;  and  this  asserted  right  of  secession  is 
invoked  as  the  cover  for  a  rebellion  begun  in 
conspiracy.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
made  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
tended right.  Certain  opinions  at  the  Nortli 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  made  the  pretext. 

Who  will  not  deny  that  this  election  can  be 
%^w%iocca»umT 

Who  will  not  condemn  the  pretext  f 

But  both  occasion  and  pretext  are  determined 
by  slavery,  and  thus  testify  to  the  part  it  has 
constantly  performed. 

And  the  pretended  right  of  secession  is  not 
less  monstrous  than  the  pretext  or  the  occa- 
sion; and  this,  too,  testifies  to  slavery.  It 
belongs  to  that  brood  of  assumptions  and  per- 
versions, of  which  slavery  is  the  prolific 
parent.  Wherever  slavery  prevails,  this  pre- 
tended right  is  recognized,  and  generally  with 
an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of 
slavery;  aa,  for  instance,  in  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  more  intensely  than  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  It  may  be  considered 
a  fixed  part  of  the  slave-holding  system.  A 
pretended  right  to  set  aside  the  Constitution 
to  the  extent  of  breaking  np  the  Government, 
is  the  natural  companion  of  the  pretended 
right  to  set  aside  human  nature  to  the  extent 
of  making  merchandise  of  men.  They  form 
a  well-matched  couple,  and  travel  well  together 
— destined  to  perish  together.  If  we  do  not 
overflow  toward  the  first  with  the  same  indig- 
nation which  we  feel  for  the  latter,  it  is  because 
its  absurdity  awi^ens  our  contempt  An 
English  poet  of  the  last  oentory  ezoaims,  in 
uookiog 


Crowned  be  the  man  with  laeting  prabe, 

Who  first  contrived  the  pin, 
To  looae  mud  horaee  from  the  ohaise, 

And  Mve  the  necks  wilhln. 

But  this  is  the  impossible  contrivance  which 
has  been  attemptea.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  this  pretension,  if  acknowledged,  leaves  to 
every  State  the  right  to  plsy  at  will  **  the  mad 
horse,"  but  with  very  little  chance  of  saving 
any  thing.  It  takes  from  the  Government  not 
merely  the  unity,  but  even  the  possibility  of 
continued  existence,  and  reduce6  it  to  the 
shadow  of  a  nam?,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  tenancy 
at  will — an  unsubstantial  form,  liable  to  be  de- 
composed at  the  touch  of  a  single  State.  Of 
course,  such  an  anarchical  pretension— so  in- 
stinct with  all  the  lawlessness  of  slavery — most 
be  encountered  peremptorily.  It  is  not  enough 
to  declare  our  dissent  from  it.  We  mast  see 
that  our  conduct  is  such  as  not  to  give  it  anj 
recognition  or  foothold.    [Applause,] 

But  instead  of  scouting  this  pretension,  and 
utterly  spurning  it  from  the  Government,  new 
concessions  to  slavery  were  gravely  proponnd- 
ed  as  the  means  of  pacification — like  a  new 
sacrifice  offered  to  an  obscene  divinity.  It 
was  argued  that  in  this  way  the  Bonier  States 
at  least  might  bo  preserved  to  the  Union,  and 
some  of  the  Cotton  States,  perhaps,  be  won 
back  to  their  duty;  in  other  words,  that  in 
consideration  of  such  concessions  these  States 
would  consent  to  waive  tho  present  exercise  of 
the  pretended  right  of  secession.  Against  all 
such  propositions — without  considering  their 
character — there  was  on  the  threshold  one  ob- 
vious and  imperaMve  objection.  It  was  clear 
that  the  very  bargain  or  understanding,  wheth- 
er express  or  implied,  was  a  recognition  of 
this  pretended  right,  and  that  u  State  yielding 
only  to  this  appeal  and  detained  through  con- 
cessions, practically  asserts  this  claim,  and 
holds  it  for  future  exercise,  tan q vain  gla*Jium 
in  tagina.  Thus  a  concession  called  small  be- 
comes infinite,  for  it  concedes  the  pretended 
right  of  secession  and  makes  the  permanence 
of  the  national  Government  impossible.  Amidst 
all  the  grave  responsibilities  or  the  hour  it  be- 
longs to  us  to  taice  care  that  the  life  of  tho  Re- 
Eublio  is  sacredly  preserved.  But  this  would 
e  sacrificed  at  once,  did  we  submit  its  ex- 
istence to  the  conditions  sought  to  be  im- 
posed. 

But  looking  at  the  concessions  proposed,  I 
have  always  found  them  utterly  unreasonable 
and  indefensible.  I  should  not  expose  them 
now,  if  they  did  not  constantly  testify  to  the 
origin  and  main-spring  of  this  rebellion.  Sla- 
very was  always  the  smgle  subject-matter,  and 
nothing  else.  Slavery  was  not  only  an  in- 
tegral part  of  every  concession,  but  the  single 
integer.  The  single  idea  was  to  give  some 
new  security — in  some  form — to  slavery.  That 
brilliant  statesman,  Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of 
those  eloquent  speeches  which  charm  so  mnch 
by  the  style,  saia  that  he  was  "  tired  of  being 
a  security-grinder,^'  but  his  experience  was  not 
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comparable  to  ours.  "  Security -grinding,"  in 
the  name  of  slavery,  has  been  for  years  the 
way  in  which  we  have  encountered  this  con- 
spiracy.   [Laughter  and  applause,] 

The  propositions  at  the  last  Congress  began 
with  the  President's  Message,  wiiich  in  it.self 
was  one  long  concession.  You  do  not  forget 
his  sympathetic  portraiture  of  the  disatTection 
tliroughout  tlie  blave  States,  or  his  testimony 
to  the  cause.  Notoriously  and  shamefully  his 
heart  was  with  the  conspirators,  and  he  knew 
intimately  the  main-spring  of  tlieir  conduct 
He  pn>posed  nothing  short  of  a  general  sur- 
render to  slavery,  and  thns  did  he  proclaim 
slavery  as  the  head  and  front — the  very  causa 
eautarm^-^f  the  whole  crime. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence—as it  was  delusively  styled— convened 
at  Washington  on  the  summons  of  Virginia, 
with  John  Tyler  in  the  chair,  where  New 
York  as  well*  as  Massachusetts  was  represented 
by  some  of  her  ablest  and  most  honored  citi- 
rens.  Tlie  sessions  were  with  closed  doors; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedingsi,  lasting  for  week;*,  nothing  was  dis- 
cussed but  slavery.  And  the  propositions 
finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  were  con- 
fined to  slavery.  Forbearing  all  details,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  they  undertook  to  give 
to  slavery  positive  protection  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  new  sanction  and  immunity — mak- 
ing it,  notwitlistanding  the  determination  of 
our  fathers,  national  instead  of  sectional ;  and 
even  more  than  this,  making  it  one  of  the 
essential  and  permanent  part^  of  our  repub- 
lican system.  But  slavery  is  Fometimcs  an  de- 
ceptive as  at  other  times  it  is  bold  ;  and  these 
propositions  were  stilt  further  offensive  from 
their  studied  uncertainty,  amounting  to  posi- 
tive duplicity.  At  a  moment  when  frankness 
was  needed  above  all  things,  we  were  treated 
to  phrases  pregnant  with  doubts  and  contro- 
Tersies,  and  were  gravely  asked,  in  the  name 
of  slavery,  to  embody  them  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  was  another  string  of  propositions 
moch  discussed  during  the  last  winter,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  venerable  Senator  from 
whom  they  came— Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tacky.  These  also  related  to  slavery  and  noth- 
ing else.  They  were  more  obnoxious  even 
tban  those  from  the  Peace  Conference.  And 
yet  there  were  petitioners  from  the  North — 
and  even  from  Massachusetts — who  prayed  for 
this  ffreat  surrender  to  slavery.  Considering 
the  character  of  these  propositions — that  tliey 
sought  to  chanse  the  Ci>nstitution  in  a  manner 
revolting  to  the  moral  sense;  to  foist  into 
the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  man  ; 
to  protect  slavery  in  all  present  territory  south 
of  36^  30',  and  to  carry  it  into  all  territory  here- 
after acquired  south  of  that  line,  and  thus  to 
make  our  beautiful  Stars  and  6tripes  in  their 
•outhem  march  the  flag  of  slavery ;  consider- 
ing that  they  farther  sought  to  give  new  con- 
•titotional  securities  to  slavery  in  the  national 


capital  and  in  other  places  within  the  exclu- 
sive Federal  jurisdiction ;  that  they  sought  to 
give  new  C/OuAtitutional  securities  to  the  tran- 
sit of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  opening  the 
way  to  a  roll-call  of  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  or  the  gates  of  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  that 
they  also  sought  the  disfranchisement  of  more 
than  10,000  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  Massachu- 
setts, whose  rights  are  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  Commonwealth,  drawn  by  John 
Adams ;  considering  these  things,  I  felt  at  the 
time,  and  I  still  feel,  that  the  best  a[)ology  of 
these  petitioners  was  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  of  these  propositit>ns,  and 
that  in  signing  the  petition  they  knew  not 
what  they  did.  But  even  in  their  ignorance 
they  testified  to  slavery,  while  the  ]>ropositions 
were  the  familiar  voice  of  slavery  crying, 
"  Give,  give." 

There  was  another  single  proposition  which 
came  from  still  another  miarter,  but  like  all 
the  others,  it  related  exclusively  to  slavery. 
It  was  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
a  stipulation  against  any  future  amendment  by 
which  Concress  might  be  authorized  to  inter- 
fere'with  slavery  in  the  States.  If  you  read 
this  proposition  you  will  find  it  crude  and  ill- 
shaped— a  jargon  of  bad  grammar — a  jumble 
and  hodge-podge  of  words — calculated  to  har- 
monize poorly  with  the  accurate  text  of  our 
Constitution.  But  even  if  tolerable  in  form,  it 
was  obnoxiotis,  like  the  rest,  as  a  fresh  stioula- 
tion  in  favor  of  slavery.  SuflGcient  surely  in 
this  respect  is  the  actual  Constitution.  Beyond 
this  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  go.  What  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Jay  would  not  insert  we 
cannot  err  in  rejecting.    [JpplauseJ] 

I  do  not  dwell  on  other  propositions,  because 
they  attracted  less  attention ;  and  yet  among 
the?e  was  one  to  overturn  the  glorious  safe- 
guards of  freedom  set  up  in  the  free  States, 
known  as  the  Personal  Liberty  Laws.  Here 
again  was  slavery — with  a  vengeance.  I>ut 
there  is  one  remark  which  I  desire  to  make 
with  regard  to  all  these  propositions.  It  was 
sometimes  said  that  the  concessions  they  of- 
fered to  slavery  were  "  small."  What  a  mis- 
take is  this  I  No  concession  to  slavery  can  be 
*' small."  Freedom  is  priceless,  and  in  this 
simple  rule  alike  of  morals  and  jurispnidence, 
you  will  find  the  Just  measure  of  any  conces- 
sion,'how  small  soever,  by  which  freedom  is 
sacrificed^  Tell  me  not  that  it  concerns  a  few 
only.  I  do  not  forget  the  saying  of  antiquity, 
that  the  best  government  is  where  an  injury 
to  a  single  individual  is  resented  as  an  injury 
to  the  whole  State ;  nor  <lo  I  forget  that  mem- 
orable instance  of  our  own  recent  history, 
where,  in  a  distant  sea,  the  thunders  of  our 
navy  with  all  the  hazards  of  war  were  aroused 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  a  solitary  person  who 
claimed  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 
By  such  examples  let  me  be  guided  rather 
than  by  the  suggestion  that  human  freedom, 
whether  in  many  or  in  few,  is  of  so  little  value 
that  it  may  be  put  in  the  market  to  appease  a 
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traitorous  conspiracy  or  to  soothe  those  who, 
withoat  such  concession,  threaten  to  j<nn  the 
conspirators. 

Bat  the  warnings  of  the  past,  like  the  sog- 
gestions  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  were  idl 
against  concession.  Timid  counsels  have  al- 
ways been  an  encouragement  to  sedition  and 
rebellion.  If  the  glove  be  of  velvet,  the  hand 
mnst  be  of  iron.  An  eminent  master  of 
thought,  in  some  of  his  most  vivid  words, 
seems  to  have  spoken  for  us.    Here  they  are : 

*'  To  expect  to  tmnqoillize  and  benefit  a  country 
by  gratifyijig  its  agitators,  would  be  like  the  practice 
of  the  superstitious  of  old  with  their  sympathetic 
powder  and  ointments;  who,  instead  of  applying 
medicaments  to  the  wound,  contented  themselves 
with  salving  the  sword  which  bad  inflicted  it.  Since 
the  days  of  Dane-gelt  downwards,  nay,  since  the 
world  was  created,  nothing  but  evil  has  resulted  from 
ooncesaion  made  to  intimidation." — WhcUelf^$  Es- 
sai/a  of  Bacon,    Essay  16,  p.  134. 

These  words  are  most  applicable  to  these 
times,  when  it  has  been  so  often  proposed  to 
$ake  the  tword  o/seee^Mion, 

In  the  same  spirit  spoke  the  most  en^nent 
practical  statesman  in  English  history,  Mr. 
roz.    Here  are  his  words : 

'*  To  humor  the  present  disposition  and  temporize, 
is  a  certain,  absolutely  certain  confirmation  of  the 
evil.  No  nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  recover  from 
slavery  by  such  methods.** — Charles  James  Fox^ 
letter  to  Lord  Holland^  18M  June,  1804. 

Pardon  me  if  I  express  a  regret,  profound 
and  heartfelt,  that  the  pretensions  of  slavery, 
whether  in  its  claim  of  privilege  or  in  its  doc- 
trine of  secession,  were  not  always  encountered 
boldly  and  austerely.  Alas!  it  is  ourselves 
that  have  enconragea  the  conspiracy  and  made 
it  strong.  Secession  has  become  possible  only 
throngh  long-continued  concession.  In  pro- 
posing concession  we  have  encouraged  seces- 
sion, and  while  professing  to  uphold  the  Union, 
we  have  betrayed  it.  It  seems  now  beyond 
question  that  t&e  concessionists  of  the  North 
have  from  the  beginning  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  secessionists  of  the  South.  I  do  not 
speak  in  harshness  or  even  in  criticism,  but 
simply  according  to  my  duty  in  unfolding  his- 
toric^ly  the  agencies,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, which  have  been  at  work,  while  I  hold 
them  np  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  They 
all  testify  to  slavery,  which  from  the  earliest 
days  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy 
and  also  at  every  stage  of  the  efforts  to  arrest 
it.  It  was  slavery  which  fired  the  conspira- 
tors, and  slavery  aJso  which  entered  into  every 
proposition  of  compromise.  Secession  and  con- 
cession both  had  tneir  root  in  slavery. 

And  now  after  this  review,  I  am  brought 
asain  to  the  significance  of  that  Presidential 
election  with  which  I  began.  The  slave-mas- 
ters entered  into  that  election  with  Mr  Breck- 
inridge as  their  candidate,  and  their  platform 
claimed  constitutional  protection  for  slavery 
in  all  Territorias,  whetner  now  belonging  to 


the  Republic  or  hereafter  acquired.  This  con- 
cession was  the  nltimatom  on  which  was  staked 
their  continued  loyalty  to  the  Union — as  the 
continuance  of  the  slave-trade  had  been  the 
original  condition  on  which  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  had  entered  into  the  Union.  And 
the  reason,  though  wicked,  was  obvious.  It 
was  because  without  such  opportxmity  of  ex- 
pansion slavery  would  be  stationary,  while  the 
Free  States,  increasing  in  number,  wonld  ob- 
tain a  fixed  preponderance  in  the  national 
Government,  assuring  to  them  the  political 
power.  Thus  at  that  election  the  banner  of 
the  slave-masters  had  for  its  open  device— not 
the  Union  as  it  is,  but  the  extension  and  per* 
petuation  of  human  bondage.  The  popular 
vote  was  against  forther  concession,  and  the 
conspirators  proceeded  with  their  crime.  The 
occasion  so  long  sought  had  come.  The  pretext 
foreseen  by  Jackson,  was  the  motive  power. 

But  here  mark  well  that,  in  their  whole  con- 
duct, the  conspirators  acted  naturally  under  the 
instincts  implanted  by  slavery ;  nay,  they  acted 
logically  even.  SiLch  U  slavery  that  it  cannot 
exist  unless  where  it  owns  the  government.  An 
injustice  so  plain  can  find  protection  only  from 
a  government  which  is  a  reflection  of  itself. 
Cannibalism  cannot  exist  except  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  cannibals.  Idolatry  cannot  exist 
except  under  a  government  of  idolaters.  And 
Slavery  cannot  exist  except  under  a  govern- 
ment of  slave-masters.  This  is  positive,  uni- 
versal truth — at  Petersburg,  Constantinople, 
Timbuctoo,  or  Washington.  The  slave-masters 
of  our  country  saw  that  they  were  dislodged 
from  the  national  Government,  and  straight- 
way they  rebelled.  The  Republic  which  tnejr 
could  no  longer  rule  they  determined  to  ruin. 

But  though  thus  audaciously  wicked,  thej 
are  not  strong  in  numbers.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  slave-owners,  great  and  small,  according 
to  the  recent  census,  is  not  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand ;  out  of  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  one  hnndred  thousand  who  are 
interested  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this 
peculiar  species  of  property ;  and  yet  this  pet- 
ty ojigarcny— itself  controlled  by  a  squad  still 
more  petty — ^in  a  population  of  many  millions, 
has  aroused  and  organized  this  gigantic  rebel- 
lion. But  this  success  is  explained  by  two 
considerations.  First,  the  asserted  value  of 
the  slaves,  reaching  to  the  enormous  sum  total 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  constitutes 
an  overpowering  property  interest— one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  intensity  and  unity  of  purpose  naturaUy 
belonging  to  the  representatives  of  such  a  sum 
total,  stimulated  by  the  questionable  character 
of  the  property.  But,  secondly,  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon attested  by  the  history  of  revolutions, 
that  all  such  movements — at  least  in  their 
early  days — are  controlled  by  minorities.  This 
is  because  a  revolutionary  minority  once  em- 
barked, has  before  it  only  the  single  simple 
path  of  unhesitating  action.  While  others 
doubt  or  hold  back,  the  minority  strikes  and 
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goes  forward.  Audacity  then  connts  more 
than  nnmbers,  and  crime  countd  more  than 
Tirtne.  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
before.  ^^Ofton  have  I  reflected  with  awe,'* 
says  Ooleridge,  ^  on  the  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate power  whidb  an  iimividnal  of  no  extra- 
ordinary talents  or  attainments  may  exert  by 
merely  throwing  off  all  restraint  of  conscience. 
*  *  The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of 
right  enables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon 
a  principle  of  wrcng^  and  to  subordinate  to 
this  one  principle  all  the  various  vices  of  hu- 
man natore."— (CWtfr«^tf>  Friend,  Essay  16.) 
These  are  remarkable  words.  But  a  French 
writer,  Oondorcet,  the  philosopher  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  sealed  his  principles 
by  Ills  death,  urged  this  very  phenomenon  for 
a  practical  purpose.  In  a  pamphlet  addressed 
to  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  of  Euglaud, 
he  sought  ta  enlist  them  in  a  revolutionary 
movement,  and,  by  way  of  encouragement,  he 
boldly  announces  that  **  revolutions  must  al- 
ways be  the  work  of  the  minority — that  every 
revolution  has  been  the  work  of  a  minority — 
that  the  French  Revolution  itself  was  accom- 
pliBhed  by  the  minority."  And  Brissot  do 
Warville,  another  partaker  and  victim  also  in 
this  great  Revolution,  declared  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  not  more  than  twenty  men.  These 
declarations  were  made  the  subject  of  a  debate 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  'Briti8h  Parliament, 
where  Sheridan  bore  a  brilliant  part.  They  are 
most  suggestive— even  if  tliey  do  not  explain 
^e  early  success  of  our  conspirators.  The  fu- 
ture historian  will  record  that  the  present  re- 
bellion— no  withstanding  its  protracted  origin, 
the  multitudes  it  has  enlisted,  and  its  extensive 
sweep^was  at  last  precipitated  by  fewer  than 
twenty  men ;  Mr.  Everett  says  by  as  few  as 
ten.  It  b  certain  that  thus  fur  it  has  been  the 
triumnh  of  a  minority;  but  of  a  minority 
moved,  inspired,  combined,  and  aggrandized 
by  slavery. 

And  now  this  traitorous  minority,  putting 
aside  all  the  lurking,  slimy  devices  of  conspi- 
racy, steps  forth  in  the  full  panoply  of  war. 
Assuming  to  itself  all  the  functions  of  a  gov- 
ernment, it  organizes  States  under  a  common 
head— sends  ambassadors  into  foreign  countries 
—levies  taxes — borrows  money — issues  letters 
of  marque— and  sets  armies  in  the  field  sum- 
moned from  distant  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  as  well  as  from  nearer  Virginia,  and 
composed  of  the  whole  lawless  population — 
t))e  poor  who  cannot  own  slaves  as  well  as  the 
rich  who  own  them — throughout  the  extensive 
region  where,with  satanic  grasp,  this  slavehold- 
log  minority  claims  for  itsdf 

—— ample  room  and  venre  enoiigb 
The  ebaraetert  of  ball  to  trace. 

Pardon  the  language  which  I  employ.  The 
words  of  the  poet  do  not  picture  too  strongly 
the  object  proposed.  And  now  these  parricidal 
hosts  stana  arrayed  openly  against  that  pater- 
ntl  Government  to  which  they  owed  loyalty, 


Srotection,  and  affection.  Never  in  history 
id  rebellion  assume  such  a  front.  Call  their 
numbers  400,000  or  200,000— what  you  will— 
they  far  surpass  any  armed  forces  ever  before 
marshalled  m  rebellion;  they  are  among  the 
largest  ever  marshaUed  in  war. 

And  all  this  is  in  the  name  of  slavery,  and 
for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
slavery.  The  profligate  favorite  of  the  English 
monarch— the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham — 
was  not  more  exclusively  supreme — even  ac- 
cording to  those  words  by  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  tlie  judgment  of  his  contemporaries — 

Who  rules  the  kinedom  t    Tba  King. 
TVho  rules  the  King t    The  Duke, 
Who  rules  the  Dakaf    The  DavU. 

The  prevailing  part  here  attributed  to  the 
royal  favorite  belongs  now  to  slavery,  which 
in  the  rebel  States  is  a  more  than  royal  favor- 
ite. 

Who  rules  the  rebel  States  t    The  Preaidant 
Who  rules  tho  Prei«idcnt  f    Slavery. 
Who  rules  Slavery  f    -^— 

The  latter  question  I  need  not  answer.  But 
all  must  see — and  nobody  can  deny — that 
slavery  is  the  ruling  idea  of  this  rebellion.  It 
is  slavery  which  marshals  these  hosts  and 
breathes  into  their  embattled  ranks  its  own 
barbarous  Are.  It  is  slavery  which  stamps  its 
character  alike  upon  officers  and  men.  It  is 
slavery  which  inspires  all,  from  the  general  to 
the  trumpeter.  It  is  slavery  which  speaks  in 
the  word  of  command  and  which  sonnus  in  the 
morning  drum-beat.  It  is  slavery  which  digs 
trenches  and  builds  hostile  forts.  It  is  slavery 
which  pitches  its  white  tents  and  stations  its 
sentries  over  against  the  national  capital.  It 
is  slavery  which  sharpens  the  bayonet  and 
casts  the  bullet ;  which  points  the  cannon  and 
s^catters  the  shell,  blazing,  bursting  with  death. 
Wherever  this  rebellion  shows  itself— what- 
ever form  it  takes — whatever  thing  it  does — 
whatever  it  meditates — it  is  moved  by  slavery ; 
nay,  it  is  slovery  itself,  incarnate,  living,  act- 
ing, raging,  robbing,  murdering,  according  to 
the  essential  law  of  its  being.    [Applause,] 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  rebellion  is  not 
only  ruled  by  slavery,  but  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  slave  States,  it  is  for  the 
moment,  according  to  their  boast,  actually  re- 
enforced  by  this  institution.  As  the  fields  of 
the  South  are  cultivated  and  labor  generally 
is  performed  by  slaves,  the  white  freelnen  are 
at  liberty  to  play  tho  part  of  rebels.  The 
slaves  toil  at  home,  while  the  masters  work  at 
rebellion,  and  thus  by  a  singular  fatality  is  this 
doomed  race  actually  engaged,  without  taking 
up  arms,  in  feeding,  supporting,  succoring,  in- 
vigorating those  who  are  now  battling  for  their 
enslavement.*  Full  well  I  know  that  this  is  an 
element  of  strength  only  through  the  indul- 
gence of  our  own  Government;  but  I  speak 
now  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  go  too  far,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  a  Southern  journal : 
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Thi  Slates  as  a  Mclitart  Elucert  in  thb 
Sooth. — The  total  white  population  of  the  eleven 
States  now  comprising  the  Confederacy,  is  6,000,000, 
and,  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  proposed 
army,  (600,000,)  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire 
white  population  will  be  rcquived.  In  any  other 
country  than  our  own,  such  a  draft  could  not  be  met, 
but  the  Southern  States  can  fumidh  that  number  of 
men  and  still  not  leave  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  8uff<^ring  condition.  Those  who  are  m- 
capacitated  for  bearing  arms  can  oversee  the  planta- 
tions, and  the  negroe»  can  go  on  undisturbed  in  their 
ueual  laharn.  In  the  North  the  case  is  difi'crent ; 
the  men  who  join  the  army  of  subjugation  are  the 
la)>orcrs,  the  producers,  and  the  factory  operatives. 
Nearly  every  man  from  that  section,  especially  those 
from  the  rural  districts,  leaves  some  branch  of  indus- 
try to  suffer  during  his  absence.  The  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South  alone  enables  her  to  place  in  the 
field  a  force  much  larger  in  proportion  to  her  white 
population  than  the  Norths  or  mdecd  any  country 
which  is  dependent  entirely  on  free  labor.  Ttie  in- 
stitution is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  South,  particu- 
larly at  the  presevt  crisi^^  and  our  enemies  will  bo 
likely  to  find  that  i  :3  "moral  cancer,"  about  which 
their  orators  are^so  fond  of  prating,  is  really  one  of 
the  most  efeetive  wen  potts  einploucd  against  the  Unum 
by  the  South.  Whatever  number  of  men  may  be 
needed  for  this  war,  we  are  confident  our  people 
stand  ready  to  furnish.  We  are  all  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  there  roust  be  no  holding  back  until  the 
independence  of  the  South  is  fully  acknowledged. — 
Montgomery  {Ala.)  Advertiser. 

As  the  rebels  Lave  already  confessed  the  con- 
spiracy which  led  to  the  rebellion,  so  in  tliis 
article  do  they  openly  confe^is  the  main-spring 
of  their  strength.  With  triumphant  vaunt, 
they  declare  slavery  to  be  the  especial  source 
of  their  belligerent  power. 

But  slavery  may  be  seen  not  only  in  what  it 
has  done  for  the  rebellion  of  which  it  is  the 
indisputable  head — the  fountain  and  life — but 
also  in  what  it  has  inflicted  npon  us.  There  is 
not  a  community,  not  a  family,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, man,  woman,  or  chill,  who  does  not  feel 
its  heavy,  bloody  hand.  Why  these  mustering 
armies  I  Why  this  drum-beat  in  your  peaceful 
BtreetH  ?  Why  tliese  gathering  means  of  war  ? 
Why  these  swelling  taxes?  Why  these  unpre- 
cedented loans  ?  Why  this  derangement  of 
business  ?  Why  among  us  the  suspension  of 
the  hahecu  corpus^  and  the  nrostration  of  all 
safe^ards  of  freedom?  Why  this  constant 
solicitude  visible  in  all  your  faces  ?  The  an- 
swer is  (jear.  Slavery  is  the  author,  the  agent, 
the  cause.  The  anxious  hours  that  yon  pass 
are  darkened  by  slavery.  Tlie  ?iahe<u  corpus^ 
and  all  those  safeguards  of  freedom  which  you 
deplore  have  been  prostrated  by  slavery.  The 
business  which  yon  have  lost  has  been  filched 
by  slavery.  The  millions  of  money  now  amass- 
ed by  patriotic  offerings  are  all  snatched  by 
slavery.  The  taxes  now  wrung  out  of  your 
diminished  means  are  all  consumed  by  slavery. 
And  all  these  gathering  means  of  war — ^this 
dmm-beat  in  yonr  peaceful  striaets — ^and  these 
mustering  armies—are  on  account  of  slavery 
and  nothing  else.   Do  the  poor  feel  ooostrainod 


to  forego  their  customary  tea,  or  coflTce,  or 
sugar,  now  bui-dened  by  increased  taxation? 
let  them  pledge  themselves  anew  againsf  the 
criminal  giant  tax-gatherer.  Does  any  com- 
munity mourn  gallant  men,  who,  going  forth 
joyous  and  proud  beneath  their  country's  flag, 
have  been  brought  home  Md  and  stiff,  with  its 
folds  wrapped  about  them  for  a  shroud?  Let 
all  who  truly  mourn  the  dead  be  aroused 
against  slavery.  Does  a  mother  drop  tears  for 
a  son  in  the  fiower  of  bis  days  cut  down  tipoa 
the  distant  battle-field  which  he  moistens  with 
I  his  youthful,  cenerous  blood  ?  Let  her  know- 
that  slavery  dealt  the  deadly  blow  which  took 
at  once  his  life  and  her  peace.     [Sensation.] 

But  I  hear  a  voice  saying  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeds not  from  slavery— -oh  no  1 — but  fnjm 
anti-slavery ;  that  the  Republicans,  who  hate 
slavery, — that  the  Abolitionists — are  the  au- 
thors of  this  terrible  confiagration.  Surely  yon 
j  may  well  suspect  the  sense  or  loyalty  of  him 
who  puts  forth  this  irrational  and  utterly 
!  wicked  iinputation.  As  well  say  that  the  early 
Christians  were  the  authors  of  the  heathen 
entirmities  ngainst  which  they  bore  their  mar- 
tyr testimony,  and  that  the  cross,  the  axe,  the 
gridiron,  and  the  boiling  oil  by  which  they 
suffered  were  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensa* 
tiori.  But  the  early  Christians  were  misrepre- 
sented and  falsely  charged  with  crime,  even  as 
f  ou  are.  The  tyrant  Nero,  after  setting  Rome 
on  fire  and  dancing  at  the  confiagration,  de- 
nounced the  Christians  as  gnilty  of  this  wick- 
edness. Hero  are  the  autlientio  words  of  the 
historian  Tacitus: 

*'  So  for  the  quieting  of  this  rumor,  Nero  judicially 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  punished  with  moet 
studied  severities,  that  class,  hated  for  their  general 
wickedness,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians.  The 
originator  of  that  name  was  one  Christ,  who.  Id  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  death  by  sentence  of  the 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  The  baneful  superstition, 
thereby  repressed  for  the  time,  again  broke  out,  not 
only  over  Judea,  the  native  soil  of  that  mischief,  but 
in  the  city  also,  where  from  every  side  all  atrocious 
and  abominable  things  collect  and  fiourish.**  (AnnaL 
XV.  44.) 

The  writer  of  these  remarkable  words  was 
the  wisest  and  most  penetrating  man  of  his 
generation,  and  he  lived  amidst  the  events 
which  he  describes.  Perhaps  in  listening  to 
him  you  may  find  an  apology  for  those  among 
us  who  heap  upon  contemporaries  a  similar 
obloquy.  The  Abolitionists  need  no  defence 
from  me.  It  is  to  their  praise — destined  to  fill 
an  immortal  page— that  from  the  beginning 
they  saw  the  true  character  of  slavery  and 
warned  their  country  against  its  threatening 
domination.  Through  them  the  fires  of  liberty 
have  been  kept  alive  in  the  United  States— as 
Hume  is  constrained  to  confess  that  these  same 
fires  were  kefjt  alive  in  England  by  the  Puri- 
tans, whom  this  great  historian  never  praised 
if  he  could  help  it.  And  yet  they  are  charged 
with  this  rebellion.  Can  this  be  serious? 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the 
seeds  of  the  conspiracy  were  planted,  and  in 
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1820,  and  tb«n  again  in  1880,  it  showed  itself 
— while  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Jackson  de- 
nounced it,  and  one  of  its  leading  spirits  has 
recently  boasted  that  it  has  been  gathering 
head  for  this  full  time,  thus — ^not  only  in  its 
distant  embryo,  but  in  its  well-attested  devel- 
opment— ante-dating  those  Abolitionists  whose 
prophetic  patriotism  is  now  made  the  i^ology 
for  the  crime.  As  well,  whore  the  prudent 
passenger  has  warned  the  ship^s  crew  of  the 
fatal  lee-shore,  arraign  him  for  the  wreck 
which  has  engulled  all ;  as  well  cry  out  that 
the  philosopher  who  foresees  the  storm  is  re- 
n>onsible  for  the  desolation  that  ensues,  or  that 
toe  astronomer  who  calculates  the  eclipse  is 
the  author  of  the  darkness  which  covers  the 
earth.    [Enthu$ia$tie  applavse,] 

And  now,  that  I  may  give  a  practical  char- 
acter to  this  whole  history,  let  me  bring  it 
all  to  bear  upon  our  present  situation  and 
its  duties.  Yon  have  seen  Slavery  even  be- 
fore the  Federal  Union,  not  only  a  disturbing 
influence,  but  an  actual  bar  to  Union  except 
on  condition  of  surre'nder  to  its  immoral  be- 
hests. You  have  seen  Slavery  at  all  times  mili- 
tant whenever  any  proposition  was  brought 
forward  with  regard  to  it,  and  more  than  once 
threatening  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  You 
have  seen  Slavery  for  many  years  the  animating 
principle  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Union, 
while  it  matured  its  flagitious  plans  and  obtain- 
eid  the  mastery  of  Cabinet  and  President.  And 
when  the  conspiracy  had  wickedly  ripened, 
you  have  seen  that  it  was  only  by  concessions 
to  Slavery,  that  it  was  encountered,  as  by  sim- 
ilar concessions  it  had  from  the  beginning  been 
encouraged.  You  now  see  Rebellion  every- 
where tliroughout  the  Slave  States  elevating  its 
bloody  crest  and  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  National  Government,  and  all  in  the  name 
of  Slavery,  while  it  proposes  to  establish  a  new 
government  whose  comer-stone  shall  be  Sla- 
very.   [HiMet,  and  cries  of  Necer  !  ] 

Against  this  rebellion  we  wage  war.  It  is 
onr  determination,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  crush 
it;  and  this  will  be  done.  The  region  now 
contested  by  the  rebels  belongs  to  the  United 
States  by  every  tie  of  government  and  of 
right.  Some  of  it  has  been  bought  by  our 
money,  while  d\\  of  it— with  its  rivers,  harbors, 
and  extensive  coast — has  become  essential  to 
our  business  in  peace  and  to  onr  defence  in 
war.  Union  is  a  geographical— economical — 
commercial — apolitical — ^military — and  if  I  may 
so  say— even  a  fluvial  necessity.  Without 
union,  peace  on  this  continent  is  impossible; 
but  life  without  peace  is  impossible  also. 

Only  by  crushing  this  rebellion  can  union 
and  peace  be  restored.  Let  this  be  seen  in  its 
reality,  and  who  can  hesitate?  If  this  were 
done  instantly — without  further  contest — then 
besides  all  the  countless  advantages  of  every 
kind  obtained  by  such  restoration,  two  especial 
goods  will  be  accomplished— one  political  and 
the  other  mord  as  well  as  political.  First,  the 
pretended  right  of  secession,  with  the  whole 


pestilent  extravagance  of  State  Sovereignty, 
which  has  supplied  the  machinery  for  this  re- 
bellion and  aflbrded  a  delusive  cover  for  treason, 
will  be  trampled  out— never  again  to  disturb 
the  mf\Jestic  unity  of  the  republic.  And,  sec- 
ondly, the  unrighteous  attempt  to  organize  a 
new  confederacy  solely  for  the  sake  of  slavery 
and  with  slavery  as  its  comer-stone,  will  be 
overthrown.  These  two  pretensions,  one  so 
shocking  to  our  reason  and  the  other  so  shock- 
ing to  our  moral  nature,  will  disappear  forever. 
And  with  their  disappearance  will  commence  a 
new  enoch,  the  beginning  of  a  grander  period. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  rebellion  should 
prevail,  then  just  in  proportion  to  its  .tri- 
umph,  whether  through  concession  on  our 
part,  or  through  successful  force  op.  the  other 
part,  will  the  Union  be  impaired  and  peace  be 
impossible.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Union'  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  are  you  sum- 
moned to  the  work. 

But  how  shall  the  rebellion  be  crushed? 
That  is  the  question.  Men,  money,  munitions 
of  war,  a  well-supplied  commissariat,  means  of 
transportation; — all  these  you  have  in  abun- 
dance— in  some  particulars  beyond  the  rebels. 
You  have  too  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause, 
which  in  itself  is  an  army,  ^nd  yet  thus  far — 
until  within  a  few  days— the  advantage  has  not 
been  on  our  side.  The  explanation  is  easy. 
The  rebels  are  combating  at  home  on  their 
own  soil,  strengthened  and  maddened  oy  Sla- 
very, which  is  to  them  an  ally  and  a  fanaticism. 
More  thoi'OL.jhly  aroused  than  ourselves — more 
terribly  in  earnest — with  every  sinew  vindic- 
tively strained  to  its  most  perfect  work — they 
freely  use  all  the  resources  that  God  and  na- 
ture put  into  their  hands;  raising  against  us, 
not  only  the  whole  white  population,  but 
enlisting  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians — 
cruising  upon  the  sea  in  pirate  ships  to  despoil 
our  commerce  and,  at  one  swoop,  confiscating 
our  property  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  all  this  time  their  four 
millions  of  slaves  undisturbed  at  home  are  freely 
contributing  by  their  labor  to  sustain  the  war, 
which  without  them  must  soon  expire. 

It  remains  for  us  to  encounter  the  rebellion 
calmly  and  surely  by  a  force  superior  to  its 
own.  But  to  this  end  something  more  will  be 
needed  ^an  men  or  money.  Our  battalions 
must  be  reinforced  by  ideas,  and  we  must 
strike  directly  at  the  origin  and  main-spring 
of  the  rebellion,  I  do  not  say  now  in  what 
way  or  to  what  extent ;  but  simply  that  we 
must  strike ;  it  may  be  by  the  system  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts General— Butler ;  it  may  be  by  that 
of  Fremont,  \here  the  avdienee  rose  and  gate 
long-eontintied  cheers;]  or  it  may  be  by  the 
grander  system  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Rea- 
son and  sentiment  both  concur  in  this  policy, 
which  is  only  according  to  the  most  common 
principles  of  human  conduct.  In  no  way  can  wo 
do  so  much  at  so  little  cost  To  the  enemy  such 
a  blow  will  be  terror ;  to  good  men  it  will  be  an 
encouragement,  and  to  foreign  nations  watching 
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ibis  contest,  it  will  be  an  earnest  of  sometbing 
beyond  a  mere  carnival  of  battle.  Tbere  bas 
been  tbe  cry  '^  On  to  Ricbmond,'*  and  still  an- 
other worse  cry  "  On  to  England."  Better  tban 
either  19  tbe  cry,  "  On  to  Freedom."  [Tremenr 
dous  cheering.]  Let  this  be  heard  in  the  voices 
of  your  soldiers;  aye — let  it  resound  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Government,  and  victory  must 
be  ours.    By  this  sign  conquer. 

It  is  with  no  little  happiness  that  I  now  an- 
nounce that  this  cry  is  at  last  adopted  by  the 
Government.  You  will  find  it  in  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  War  De- 
partment, Oct.  14tb,  1861,  and  addressed  to  tho 
general  commanding  the  forces  which  Imve  just 
effected  a  successful  landing  in  South  Carolina. 
Here  are  the  important  words : 

"  You  will,  however,  in  general  avail  yourself  of 
the  services  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from 
labor  or  not,  who  may  offer  them  to  the  National 
GovemmcQt ;  you  will  employ  such  persons  in  such 
services  as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  cither  as  ordinary 
employees  or,  if  special  circumstanced  seem  to  require 
it,  in  any  other  capacity,  with  such  organization,  in 
squads,  companies  or  otherwise,  as  you  deem  most 
beneficial  to  the  service.  This,  however,  not  to  mean 
a  general  arming  of  them  for  military  service.  You 
will  assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  will  pro- 
vide just  compensation  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  persons  so  employed.** 

These  words  have  not  the  positive  form  of  a 
proclamation ;  but,  analyze  them,  and  you  will 
find  them  full  of  meaning.  First,  martial  law 
is  hereby  declared ;  for  the  powers  committed 
to  the  discretion  of  the  general  are  derived 
from  that  law  and  not  from  the  late  Confis- 
oation  Act  of  Congress.  Secondly,  fugitive 
slaves  are  not  to  be  surrendered.  Thirdly,  all 
coming  within  the  camp  are  to  be  treated  as 
freemen.  Fourthly,  they  may  be  employed  in 
snob  service  as  they  may  be  fitted  for.  Fifthly, 
in  squads,  companies  or  otherwise,  with  the 
nngle  limitation  that  this  is  not  to  mean  *^  a 
general  arming  of  them  for  military  service." 
And,  sixthly,  compensation,  through  Congress, 
is  promised  to  loyal  mastera ;  saying  nothing 
of  rebel  masters.  All  this  is  litUe  short  of  a 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation — not  unlike  that 
of  old  Caius  Marius,  when  he  landed  on  the 
ooast  of  Etmria,  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 

§  reclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves.  As  such  I 
o  not  err  when  I  call  it  the  most  important 
event  of  the  war — the  more  important  because 
it  is  understood  to  have  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  the  President  as  well  as  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
War,  and  therefore  marks  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. That  this  policy  should  be  first 
applied  to  South  Carolina  is  just  As  the  great 
rebellion  began  in  this  State,  so  should  the 
great  remedy.    [Applame  and  eheen.] 

Slavery  is  the  inveterate  culprit — the  tran- 
scendent criminal — the  persevering  traitor— the 
arch  rebel — the  open  outlaw.  As  the  less  is 
contained  in  tlie  greater,  so  the  rebellion  is  all 
eontained  in  Slavery.  The  tenderness  which 
70a  ihow  to  Slavery  is,  therefore,  tendemest  to 


the  rebellion  itselfl  [AppUttue.]  The  pioos  cau- 
tion with  which  you  avoid  harming  Slavery  is 
like  that  ancient  superstition,  which  made  the 
wolf  sacred  among  the  Romans  and  the  croco- 
dile sacred  among  the  Egyptians ;  nor  shall  I 
hesitate  to  declare  that  evety  surrender  of  a 
slave  by  your  soldiers  back  to  bondage  is  an 
offering  of  human  sacrifice — whose  shame  is  too 
great  for  any  army  to  bear.  That  men  shoold 
still  hesitate  to  strike  at  Slavery  is  only  another 
illustration  of  human  weakness.  The  English 
republicans,  in  their  bloody  contest  with  the 
Crown,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  fire  upon  the 
king ;  but  under  the  valiant  lead  of  Cromwell, 
surrounded  by  his  well-trained  Ironsides,  they 
banished  all  such  scruple,  and  you  know  weU 
the  result.  The  king  was  not  shot,  but  his  head 
was  brought  to  the  block. 

The  duty  which  I  suggest,  if  not  urgent  now,  as 
a  MILITARY  Ji^ECEiiSlTY,  in  just  self-defence, 
will  present  itself  constantly  on  other  grounds,  aa 
our  armies  advance  in  the  Slate  States  or  land 
on  their  coasts.  If  it  does  not  store  us  in  the 
face  at  IhiH  moment,  it  is  because  unhappily  we 
are  still  everywhere  on  tho  defensive.  Aa  we 
begin  to  be  successful  it  must  rise  before  us  for 
practical  decision;  and  you  cannot  avoid  it. 
There  will  be  slaves  in  your  camps  or  within 
your  extended  lines  whoso  condition  you  must 
determine.  There  will  be  slaves  also  claimed 
by  rebels,  whose  continued  cliattolhood  you 
will  scorn  to  recognize.  The  decision  of  these 
two  cases  will  settle  tho  whole  groat  question. 
Nor  can  the  rebels  complain.  They  challenge 
our  armies  to  enter  upon  their  territory  in  the 
free  exercise  of  all  tho  powers  of  war — accord- 
ing to  which,  as  you  well  know,  all  private  in- 
terests are  subordinated  to  the  public  safety, 
which  for  the  time  becomes  the  supreme  law 
above  all  other  laws  and  above  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  If  everywhere  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union, — in  its  triumphant  march, — Freedom  is 
substituted  for  Slavery,  this  outrageous  rebel- 
lion will  not  be  the  first  instance  in  hbtory 
where  Grod  has  turned  the  wickedness  of  man 
into  a  blessing ;  nor  will  the  example  of  Sam- 
son stand  alone  when  he  gathered  honey  out 
of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  and  rotten  lion. 
[Cheers,] 

Pardon  me  if  I  speak  only  in  hints,  and  do 
not  stop  to  argue  or  explain.  Not  now,  at  the 
close  01  an  address,  devoted  to  the  rebellion  in 
its  origin  and  main-spring,  can  I  enter  upon  this 
great  question  of  military  duty  in  its  details. 
There  is  another  place  where  this  discussion  wiU 
be  open  for  me.  [Cheers.]  It  is  enough  now 
if  I  mdicate  the  simple  principle  which  will  be 
the  natural  guide  of  all  who  are  really  in  ear- 
nest—of all  whose  desire  to  save  their  country 
is  stronger  than  their  desire  to  save  Slavery. 
You  will  strike  where  the  blow  will  be  mo«t 
felt ;  nor  will  you  miss  the  precious  opportu- 
nity. The  enemy  is  before  you ;  nay  he  has 
come  out  in  ostentatious  challenge,  and  his  name 
is  Slavery.  You  can  vindicate  the  Union  onlr 
by  his  prostration.    Slavery  is  the  very  Goliaa 
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of  the  rebenion,  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
with  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  greaves 
of  brass  upon  his  1^,  a  target  of  brass  Inetween 
his  shoolders,  and  with  the  staff  of  his  sp^ar  like 
a  weaver*8  beam.  Bat  a  stone  from  a  simple 
aling  will  make  the  giant  full  upon  his  face  to 
the  earth.    [Prolonged  ehe^ing,] 

Thank  God  I  our  (Bovernment  is  strong; 
bnt  thus  far  all  signs  denote  that  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  save  the  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  slavery.  One  or  the  other 
most  snffer ;  and  jost  in  proportion  as  you  reach 
forth  to  protect  slavery,  do  yon  protect  this 
aocnrsed  rebellion;  nay,  you  give  to  it  that 
very  aid  and  comfort,  which  under  our  Consti- 
tution is  treason  itself.  Perversely  and  pitifully 
do  yoa  postpone  that  sore  |>eriod  of  reconcilia- 
tion, not  only  between  the  two  sections — not 
only  between  the  men  of  tlie  North  and  the 
men  of  the  South,  but,  more  beautiful  still,  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master,  without  which 
that  true  tranquillity,  which  we  all  seek,  cannot 
be  permanently  assured  to  our  country.  Be- 
lieve it ;  only  through  such  reconciliatiDU,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  Freedom,  can  you  remove 
all  occasion  of  contention  hereafter;  only  in 
this  way,  can  you  cut  otf  the  head  of  this  great 
rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  extirpate  that 
principle  of  evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
must  shoot  forth  in  perpetual  discord,  if  not  in 
other  rebellions;  only  in  this  way  can  you 
command  that  safe  victory — without  which  this 
contest  will  be  vain — which  will  have  among 
its  conqnests  Indemnity  for  the  Past  and  Se- 
curity for  the  Future— the  noblest  indemnity 
and  the  strongest  security  ever  won — because 
founded  in  the  redemption  of  a  race.     [Cheers.] 

Full  well  I  know  the  doubts,  cavils,  and  mis- 
representations to  which  this  argument  for  the 
integrity  of  our  Government  is  exposed ;  but  I 
turn  with  confidence  to  the  people.  The  heart 
of  the  people  is  right,  and  all  great  thoughts 
come  fh>m  the  hearts  All  who  hate  Slavery 
and  who  are  true  to  Freedom  will  join  instinct- 
ively in  this  effort,  paying  with  person,  time, 
talent,  purse.  They  are  the  minute  men  of 
this  war— always  ready ;  and  yet  more  ready 
kst  in  proportion  as  the  war  is  truly  inspired. 
They  at  least  are  sure.  It  only  remains  that 
others  who  do  not  .share  in  this  animosity  to 
Slavery — ^that  merchants  who  study  their  leg- 
era — ^that  bankers  who  study  their  discounts — 
and  that  politicans  who  stndy  success — should 
8ee  Uiat  only  by  a  prompt  and  united  effort 
against  Slavery  can  this  war  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  triumphant  close,  witliout  which 
merchant,  banker,  and  politician  will  all  suffer 
alike.  Leger,  discount,  and  political  aspiration 
will  be  of  small  vidue  if  the  war  continues  its 
lava  flood,  shrivelling  and  stifling  every  thing 
but  itself.  Therefore,  under  ike  spur  of  self- 
tnterest,  if  not  under  the  necessities  of  self- 
dtfenee,  we  must  act  togelJier.  Humanity  too 
Joins  in  this  appeal.  Blood  enough  has  been 
thready  shed — victimB  enough  have  been  offered 


at  the  altar— even  if  you  are  willing  to  continue 
to  Slavery  the  tribute  we  are  now  paying  of 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  day. 

Events  too,  under  Providence,  will  be  oor 
masters.  For  the  rebels  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cess. Every  road  for  them  leads  to  disaster. 
Defeat  for  them  will  be  bad;  but  victory 
will  be  worse ;  for  then  will  the  Korth  be  in- 
spired to  a  sublimer  energy.  The  proposition 
of  emanci nation  which  shook  ancient  Athens 
followed  close  upon  the  disaster  at  Cheronoea ; 
and  the  statesman  who  moved  it  afterwards 
vindicated  himself  by  saying  that  it  proceed- 
ed not  from  him  but  ftom  Cheronoea.  The 
Act  of  Congress  punishing  the  rebels  by  giving 
freedom  to  their  slaves  employed  against  t/*— 
familiarly  known  as  the  Conli&cation  Act — 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  morning  after  the 
disaster  at  Manasi^as.  In  the  providence  of 
God  there  are  no  accidents ;  ana  this  seeming 
reverse  thus  helped  the  way  to  the  greatest  vic- 
tory which  can  be  won. 

There  is  a  classical  story  of  a  mighty  hunter, 
whose  life  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  had  been  made 
to  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  a  brand 
which  was  burning  at  his  birth.  The  brand, 
so  full  of  destiny,  was  snatched  from  the  fltimes 
and  carefully  preserved  by  his  prudent  mother. 
Meanwhile  the  hunter  became  powerful  and 
invulnerable  to  mortal  weapons.  But  at  length 
the  mother,  indignant  at  his  cruelty  to  her  own 
family,  flun^  the  brand  upon  the  flames  and  the 
hunter  died.  The  story  of  that  hunter,  so 
powerful  and  invulnerable  to  mortal  weapons, 
IS  now  repeated  in  this  rebellion,  and  Slavery 
is  the  fatal  brand.  Let  our  Government, 
which  has  thus  far  preserved  Slavery  with 
maternal  care,  simply  fling  it  upon  the  flames 
which  itself  has  madly  aroused,  and  the  rebel- 
lion will  die  at  once.    [Sensation,] 

Amidst  all  the  perils  which  now  surround  us, 
there  is  one  only  which  I  dread.  It  is  the  peril 
which  comes  from  some  new  surrender  to  Sla- 
very— some  fresh  recognition  of  its  power — 
some  present  dalliance  with  its  intolerable  pre- 
tensions. Worse  than  any  defeat  or  even  the 
flight  of  an  army  would  be  such  abandonment 
of  principle.  From  all  such  peril,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  I  And  there  is  one  way  of  snfety^ 
clear  as  sunlight— pleasant  as  the  paths  of 
Peace.  Over  its  broad  and  open  gate  is  written 
simply,  JUSTICE.  There  is  victory  in  that 
word.  Do  justice,  and  you  will  be  twice- 
blessed  ;  for  so  you  will  subdue  the  rebel  master 
while  you  elevate  the  slave.  Do  justice  frank- 
ly, generously,  nobly,  and  you  will  find  strength 
instead  of  weakness,  while  all  seeming  responsi- 
bility will  disappear  in  obedience  to  God's  ever- 
lasting law.  Do  justice,  though  the  Heavens 
fall ;  but  they  will  not  fall  Every  act  of  jus- 
tice becomes  a  new  pillar  of  the  Universe,  or  it 
may  be  a  new  link  of  that 


'Rolden  everlMtIng  chain 


Who'e  strong  embrace  hold*  Ueaven  saA 
earth  and  main. 
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Doo.  8. 
THE  PORTUGUESE   DECLARATION. 

The  Babjoined  declaration  of  the  Portagnese 
Gki  vera  men  t  in  the  matter  of  privateering  was 
proenred  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Min- 
ister, the  Hon.  J.  £.  Harvey,  and  will  be  found 
entirely  satisfactory  in  both  its  substance  and 
form,  while  the  Verity  with  which  it  was  is- 
sued by  the  Government  of  Portugal  reflects 
credit  upon  the  eflSciency  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  at 
the  snme  time  evinces  the  good  disposition  of 
that  friendly  kingdom. 

It  being  proper,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
at  present  existing  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  carry  into  efleot  the  ])rin- 
ciples  established  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
of  16th  April,  1856,  made  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  of  80th  March  of  that  year,  to  which 
declaration  my  Grovernment  acceded,  and  like- 
wise fur  the  same  reason  to  adopt  other  meas- 
ures which  I  deem  opportune,  I  have  been 
pleased,  after  hearing  the  Council  of  State,  to 
decree  as  follows : 

Abticle  I.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands  as  in  the  ultramarine  provin- 
ces, Portuguese  subjects  and  foreigners  are  pro- 
hibited from  fitting  out  vessels  destined  for  pri- 
vateering, 

Abticlb  n.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters,  refer- 
red to  in  the  preceding  article,  is  in  like  manner 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the 
prizes  made  by  privateers,  or  by  armed  vessels. 
The  cases  of  overruling  necessity,  {force 
maioTy)  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, hospitality  is  indispensable,  are  excepted 
from  this  regulation,  without  permission,  how- 
ever, being  allowed  in  any  manner  for  the  sale 
of  any  objects  proceeding  from  prizes. 

The  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  in  all 
the  Departments  will  thus  understand  and  cause 
it  to  be  executed. 

EiNo ;  Marquez  deLoul6 ;  Alberto  Antonio 
de  Mordes  Carvalho ;  Yisconde  de  Sa  da 
Bandeira ;  Carlos  Bento  da  Silva ;  Theago 
Augusto  Velloso  de  Horta;  Antonio  JosS 
d'Avila. 

PaltM  qfNtce$9idadea,  July  29, 1861. 


Doo.  9. 
SHAMBAUGH'S  ADDRESS. 

St.  Lovii,  Mo.,  Januftry  28, 1862. 
Editor  Bebellion  Record: 

Dbab  Sib  :  Last  fall  the  late  traitorous  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  C.  F.  Jackson,  pretended  to 
convene  the  Legislature  at  a  point  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  assembled  body  pretended 
to  dissolve  the  connection  of  Missouri  with  the 
Union,  and  swing  her  off  into  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  whole  thing  was  a  stupen- 
dous fraud,  as  everybody  hereabouts  has  all 
along  believed;^ bat  it  is  only  within  a  few  days 


Sast  that  the  facts  of  the  case  have  come  out. 
[r.  Isaac  N.  Shambaugh,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  De  Kalb  County, 
who  was^a  secessionist,  ^and  still  is,  perhaps,) 
and  was  ^present  at  the  bogus  Legislature,  nas 
published  the  enclosed  address  to  his  constitu- 
ents, which  I  forward  to  you  for  the  "  Record  " 
as  an  important  historical  document,  illustrating 
the  desperate  means  resorted  to  by  traitors  to 
accomplish  their  nefarious  designs,  and  destroy- 
ing any  vestige  of  claim  that  Missouri  has  taken 
any  step  toward  secession.    Yours  trulv, 

C.  D.  D'baeb. 

ADDBEBS  OF  I.  N.  BHAMBAUGH. 

To  the  PeopU  of  De  Kalb  County  .'—FeUaw- 
Citizens:  As  yimr  representative  in  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature,  I  deem  it  my  duty  (unpleas- 
ant ns  it  may  be,  in  more  resjiects  than  one)  to 
lay  before  you  the  prominent  facts  concerning 
the  notion  of  the  late  pretended  extraordinary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  pre- 
tended relationship  thereby  established  between 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Government  of 
the  Conl'ederato  States. 

I  am  induced  to  do  this  from  two  considera- 
tions :  In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  you  are  dissatisfied  witli  what  is  said 
to  have  bceu  my  course  in  that  body ;  and  in. 
the  second  place,  it  is  my  duty,  as  your  repre- 
sentative, to  make  known  to  you  the  exact 
factSy  to  the  end  that  you  may  no  longer  labor 
under  any  misimpression  as  to  llie  Government 
to  which  you  continue  to  owe  the  same  consti- 
tutional fidelity  that  you  did  when  I  was  elected 
to  represent  you. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  you  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  State  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  and 
the  Senate  of  thirty-three  members,  and  that  in 
order  to  constitute  a  quorum  constitutionally 
competent  to  the  transaction  of  any  business, 
there  must  be  present  at  least  sixty -seven  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  seventeen  members  of 
the  Senate.  Instead  of  this,  there  were  present 
at  the  October  session  referred  to  (at  Keosho) 
but  thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ten  members  of  the  Senate. 
A  few  days  afterward,  wlien  we  had  ac^journed 
to  Cassville,  one  additional  Senator  and  five 
additional  Representatives  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  these  being  all  that  were  at  any  time 
present,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  all  the 
pretended  legislation  at  either  place  wasa  fraud, 
not  only  upon  the  people  of  the  State^  but  upon 
the  Government  of  tlie  CoT\federate  States,  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

It  is  trusted  that  these  facts  will  constitute  a 
snfiScient  answer,  not  only  to  the  objection 
which  is  urged  against  me  of  having  been  op- 
posed to  holding  a  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  time  and  place  alluded  to,  but  also  to  the 
further  objection  that  I  voted  against  the  seces- 
sion ordinance,  the  act  ratifying  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  the  bill  appointmg  Senators  and 
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Repreaentatives  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
and  tlie  bill  appropnating  ten  luillions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  defence  of  the  State.  How  coald  I 
have  done  otlierwise  than  to  vote  against  these 
measures,  (being  all  that  I  remember  as  having 
been  pn^ed,)  without  betraying  the  trust  you 
reposed  in  me,  and  bringing  lasting  infamy  and 
dishonor  upon  my  name  ? 

However  much  I  may  have  sympathized  with 
the  Confederate  States,  and  however  ardently  I 
may  have  desired  to  have  Missouri  admitted 
into  the  Union  of  that  Confederacy,  I  could  not 
consent  (nor  did  1)  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object  by  so  stupendous  a  fraud, 
and  by  so  blasphemous  a  violation  of  my  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  I 
trust  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  liave  too  much 
confidence  in  your  upright  patriotism,  and  in 
your  devoti»»n  to  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  to  beliuve  that  yon  would  have 
desired  me  to  act  otherwise  than  as  I  have 
acted,  and  am  now  acting. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  by  those  who 
are  impugning  my  motives,  and  reflecting  upon 
what  they  charp^e  as  my  defection  from  the  se- 
cession party,  that  the  record  will  not  sustain 
me  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  facta  of 
the  case,  but  that  the  journals  will  show  that 
tTiere  was  a  quorum  of  each  house  present.  To 
tliis  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  although 
the  records  were  purposely  so  *'  made  up"  as  to 
ecn^l  the  real  facts,  an  inspection  of  them  will 
demonstrate  to  the  most  ordinary  sagacity 
(much  less  the  practised  eye  of  tlie  legislator) 
that  there  was  not  a  constitutional  majority 
present,  at  any  time,  in  either  house  or  at 
either  place. 

I  did  not  examine  the  Senate  record,  but  am 
informed  that  it  was  made  up  in  a  manner  syii- 
ilar  to  that  of  the  House,  which  nowhere  gives 
the  names  or  the  number  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, nor  the  names  or  the  member^  who  voted 
upon  tiie  passjige  of  any  bill,  but  simply  states 
that  '^the  bill  was  passed,  all  the  members 
present  voting  in  the  affirmative,  except  Mr. 
Sbambaugh,  who  voted  in  the  negative."  There 
may  be  slight  variations  from  this  in  some  of 
the  entries,  bnt  they  are  all  substantially  the 
same.  A  method  so  unusual  of  making  up  a 
record  will  not  of  course  be  permitted  to  inval- 
idate a  statement  in  which  I  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken ;  for  I  was  there,  and  acted  trie 
part  I  wa^  tims  constrained  to  act,  in  relation 
to  transactions  too  momentous  to  be  either  mis- 
remembered  or  slurred  over  by  a  false  or  im- 
perfect record.  The  Confederate  States  have 
been  defrauded.  Missouri  is  not  one  of  them, 
but  stands  as  she  has  heretofore  done. 

I  have  then,  fellow-citizens,  upon  my  return 
amongst  you,  presented  you  with  such  a  synop- 
sis of  facts,  not  heretofore  made  public,  as  will 
enable  you  to  decide  intelligently  and  fairly, 
not  only  in  respect  to  my  own  conduct,  but 
with  respect  to  the  complications  which  so  un- 
happily distract  and  divide  us.  Praying  that  a 
merciful  ProYidence  may  speedily  restore  to  us 


the  blessings  of  a  good  Government,  I  remaiOi 
very  respectfully,  &c., 

Isaac  N.  Shahbauqh. 

January  21, 180SL 

Doo.  10. 
BIKTH  AND  DEATH  OF  NATIONS; 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  CRISia 
BT  JAMX8  MOKATB. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  history,  while  Prometheus  lay 
chained  to  the  rock,  and  the  men  of  Shinar,  dis- 
persed by  the  divine  anger,  settled  themselves 
m  new  habitations,  there  was  sent  into  that  far- 
off  eastern  land,  the  earliest  home  of  the  race, 
a  messenger  from  the  celestial  powers.  With 
a  virgin^s  head  and  face,  she  had  the  stalwart 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  strong  wings  of  an  eagle. 
She  had  been  taught  by  those  primeval  intel- 
ligences and  instructors  of  the  gods,  the  Muses,  ^ 
and  knew  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  past  and 
to  come ;  and  her  commission  was  to  stand  on 
the  waysides,  and  in  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  the  people,  and  put  questions — riddles— -to 
the  passers  by.  Questions,  doubtless  yery  apt, 
significant  and  necessary  to  be  put,  but  often, 
to  that  infant  race,  most  obscure,  enigmatical, 
and  difficult  of  right  answer.  And  yet  there 
was  no  escape ;  answered  they  must  be,  wisely, 
justly,  and  to  the  point,  under  penalty  of  a 
sudden  and  sure  destruction, — for  such  was  the 
inexorable  decree  of  the  inscrutable  Powers  that 
ruled  that  ancient  world.  To-day  even,  who- 
ever likes,  and  can  afford  it,  may  see  her  co- 
lossal image  cut  out  of  a  black  basaltic  spur  of 
the  Libyan  mountains,  overlooking  the  Nile,  a 
neighbor  and  meet  companion  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops. 

To  the  Greeks  the  Spiiinx  was  the  offspring 
of  Chimera.  In  disparagement  of  her  authen- 
ticity, the  sceptics  call  her  a  Myth,  as  if  the 
Myths  were  not  the  oldest  and  most  inde<*truc- 
tible  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  by 
whatever  name  she  may  be  called,  from  that 
remotest  period  of  the  ethnic  formations  of 
humanity,  the  beginnings  of  nations,  even  unto 
this  day,  have  her  arduous  questions  been  pro- 
pounded, and  always  with  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
old  penalty  abated—a  right  true  answer  or  cer- 
tain overwhelming  ruin. 

On  no  habitable  summits  of  the  earth,  in  any 
age  of  human  history,  have  questions  of  a  higher 
import  or  involving  mightier  interests,  secular 
and  eternal,  been  put  to  the  sons  of  men,  than 
those  that  to-day  so  urgently  press  themselves 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  Nor  can  their  just  solution  bo 
any  longer  avoided  or  delayed,  nnder  forfeit- 
ures more  disastrous  and  deplorable  than  any 
people  ever  before  were  called  upon  to  pay. 
For  this  is  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  we  live  under  its  Master^s  unfail- 
ing word — "  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  much 
wul  be  required."    Very  necessary  is  it  then, 
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that  we  should  lift  ourselves  intellii^^iitly  to  the 
moral  level  of  these  questions,  fud  in  the  faith 
that  truth  alone  has  the  right  to  reign  over  the 
world  and  to  govern  its  facts,  without  attempt- 
ing to  anticipate  or  forestall  the  final  disposi- 
tions of  the  Infinite  Providence,  make  our 
answer  fearlessly,  in  the  light  of  that  Word, 
and  of  history. 

And  first  of  all,  in  the  order  of  events  as 
well  as  of  the  argument,  it  is  demanded  of  us 
to  answer  hy  what  biget  we  call  ourselves  a 
nation,  and  claim  to  hold  and  rule  as  one  indi- 
TI8IBLB  DOMAiy,  all  thesc  hroad  territories, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  question  is  asked  upon  quite  another  and 
higher  authority  than  that  of  any  Confederate 
States*  president  or  congress.  Nor  does  the 
roar  of  their  cannon  constitute  the  most  urgent 
reason  for  its  prompt  answer.  That  became 
necessary  only  m  consequence  of  the  obdurate 
dulness  of  the  national  ear  to  "  the  still  smdl 
voices."  Even  so  has  it  been  from  the  begin- 
ning—" the  still  small  voices  "  once  become  in- 
audible, and  the  Supreme  Powers  must  needs 
commission  the  louu  and  ever  louder  ones,  even 
unto  the  roar  of  whole  batteries  of  rifled  cannon. 
Already  at  Sumter,  Bull  Run,  and  elsewhere 
have  these  batteries  belched  forth  such  a  denial 
of  the  nation's  right  to  national  existence,  as 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  internecine  nature  of  the 
hatred  that  so  vents  itself,  and  demonstrates 
the  imrainency  of  the  crisis  that  urges  us  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  great  battle  must  be  fought,  in  order 
that  our  butteries  may  be  planted  upon  the  im- 
movable foundations  laid  by  the  fathers,  and 
our  cannon  charged,  not  alone  with  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  carbonized  saltpetre,  but,  con- 
substantial  with  these,  with  the  far  more  invin- 
cible logic  of  that  Divine  "Word,  which  in  the 
beginning  became  flesh  in  this  nation,  and  will, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
assail  it,  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  its 
history. 

Let  us,  then,  to  begin  with,  clear  our  minds 
of  that  atheistical,  impious,  secession  vagary — 
that  a  nation  is  a  species  of  heterogeneous, 
accidental  aggregation  of  men  or  of  states,  held 
together  by  a  sort  of  "  balance  of  interest  trea- 
ty "  or  contract  of  co-partnership,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying  on 
the  hitherto  highly  profitable  business  of  stump- 
speech  making  for  "  Buncombe,"  securing  "  the 
spoils  of  victory  "  in  certain  annual  games  of 
ballot-box  stuffing,  and  breeding  "  colored  chat- 
tels "  for  the  shambles  of  king  cotton.  This 
notion  of  the  essential  nature  and  purposes  of 
our  national  existence,  has  now  for  several 
years  been  entertained,  and  by  many  distin- 
guished politicians  and  leaders  of  the  people, 
with  no  little  energy,  reduced  to  practice  in 
these  United  States, — with  what  effect  begins 
to  be  apparent  enough.  Ko  more  false  or  fatal 
emanation  fh)m  the  oottomless  pit  ever  lodged 
itself  in  the  human  miderstanding,  and  the 
necessity  of  dislodging  it  with  the  truth 


just  now  very  urgent  indeed,  to  the  present 
writer. 

The  TBI7TH  being  that,  even  in  the  most  rig- 
orous scientific  definition  of  it,  a  nation  is  an 
organized  body,  and  by  no  means  a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  individufiJ  men  or  independent 
communities ;  and  so,  like  every  other  organ- 
ized body,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
incorporate  its  own  distinctive  organic  force  or 
Idea.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  dis- 
tinctive organic  idea,  that  it  becomes  a  nation 
at  all.  To  tliis  merely  formal  statement  of  the 
truth,  history,  irradiated  by  the  li^ht  of  eigh- 
teen Christian  centuries,  adds  a  far  sublimer 
derivation  and  broader  scope.  It  declares,  that 
in  the  great  epochs  of  the  world,  the  Omnipo- 
tent Providence  confides  to  a  chosen  people  the 
revelation  of  a  great  truth,  a  great  regeneratiye 
IDEA ;  and  that  from  thenceforth,  that  idea  be- 
comes for  that  people  the  germ  of  its  national 
life  and  civilization — its  soul,  without  which  it 
could  no  more  be  a  nation,  than  the  human 
body  could  be  a  man  without  the  human  soul. 
For  in  this  more  excellent  sense,  a  nation  is  but 
a  larger  form  of  humanity,  a  grander  Cosmos 
or  receptacle  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  this  Presence,  this  fundamen- 
tal Idea,  which  constitutes  the  real  substance 
of  the  national  life,  and  determines  the  legiti- 
mate character  and  course  of  the  national  de- 
velopment and  civilization. 

This  presence  of  a  divinely  posited  funda- 
mental Idea,  as  vital  force  in  the  ethical  evolu- 
tions and  growth  of  nations,  is  the  highest, 
grandest  fact  in  th'e  history  of  the  race.  The 
feublimest  theme  of  the  oldest  Scriptures  is  this 
doctrine  of  the  genesis  of  all  thin^  from  the 
Spirit  **  moving  upon  the  face  of  Uie  deep ; " 
the  first  product  being  light,  thought,  idea — 
and  then  the  idea  emerging  into  articulate  word, 
a  FACT  in  time.  Not  only  the  solid  earth,  upon 
which  to-day  beats  the  heavy  tramp  of  our 
armies,  was  so  founded,  but  so  were  embodied 
and  establibhed  all  the  several  nations  that  have 
dwelt  upon  its  surface,  even  unto  that  one 
whoso  '*  covenant  of  life "  bears  date  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  and  contains  these 
ever-memorable  words,  then  first  in  the  provi- 
dential unfolding  of  the  ages  made  audible  to 
the  ears  of  men : 

^*-  All  men  are  cheated  equal,  endowed  bt 

THEIR  CrEATOU  WITH  THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS 
OF  LIFE,  UBKRTY,  AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPI- 
NESS." 

"America,"  said  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
in  a  memorable  debate  in  the  English  Bouse 
of  Lords  in  1770,  "was  settled  upon  ideas  of 
liberty."  By  what  Promethean  struggles  has 
every  simplest  truth,  every  human  right,  to  get 
itself  established  on  the  earth  I  What  a  ca- 
reer had  that  English  humanity  to  run  f^ora 
whence  America  sprung,  before  even  the  dim- 
mest adumbration  of  human  liberty  could 
emerge  into  articulate  expression,  ana  obtain 
for  itself  some  faint  acknowledgment  as  natural 
human  right ;   some  dubious  authority  aa  the 
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Common  Law !  And  even  now,  it  is  ool j 
where  that  law  prevails  that  any  such  liberty 
exists.  For  wherever  the  civil  or  Roman  law 
is  supreme,  such  liberty  as  it  recognizes  exists 
only  as  a  franchise,  as  founded  in  the  idea  of  a 
grant  frwn  lord  or  sovereign  to  his  subject ;  and 
the  idea  has  proved  itself  stronger  than  all  the 
might  of  the  people.  Ko  number  of  French 
revolntions, not  even  a  ''reign  of  terror,^' has 
been  able  to  prevail  against  it.  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary, then,  to  believe  in  the  solidity  and 
atrengt^  of  ideas?  The  very  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  interminable  web  of  numan  history  is 
woven,  ^  upon  the  roaring  loom  of  time,"  of 
nothing  else  but  ideas* 

Donbtiess  the  words  of  the  wise  old  states- 
man were  most  true :  "  America  was  indeed 
settled  npon  ideas  of  liberty,"  but  not  of  liber- 
tj  only.  Ideas  of  a  still  broader  scope  and 
grander  aim,  wrought  silently  but  strenuously 
m  that  settlement;  ideas  originating  in  the 
advent  of  the  divine  Manhood  into  the  world, 
and  the  sublime  transfigurations  thereby  effect- 
ed in  the  status  and  history  of  the  race ;  ideas 
of  the  equal  dignity  and  worth  of  tlie  common 
humanity,  in  its  own  spiritual  substance,  as  the 
begotten  of  Ood,  the  bearer  of  his  image,  the 
continent  of  his  presence  in  the  world,  and,  by 
right  of  its  own  nativity,  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  ^*  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." In  no  merely  pagan  age,  under  no 
merely  pagan  development,  could  this  idea  have 
been  e vol  ved.  All  the  previous  ages  of  Hebrew 
and  heathen  longing  and  endeavor  were  neces- 
sary, doubtless,  to  the  great  gestation  and  the 
coming  of  that  ^^  fulness  of  time."  But  then, 
as  a  condition  precedent,  the  highest,  divinest 
man  must  have  the  humblest  parentage,  the 
lowest  birthplace,  most  necessitous  life,  and 
most  ignominious  death.  So  much  must  be- 
come a  fact  of  history,  and  to  this  fact  must  be 
conjoined  the  idea,  not  less  a  tjruth,  that  this 
humblest,  most  stricken  man  was  a  Divine 
Presence— the  very  Logos  of  God — the  Light 
of  the  world.  This,  and  eighteen  hundred  years 
T>eside,  of  human  effort  and  travail,  of  human 
failure  and  divine  grace,  were  required  to  re- 
habilitate human  nature  with  its  original  divine 
right  of  sonship  to  God,  and  to  evolve  the  great 
regenerative  idea  upon  which  America  was 
founded,  and  in  which  lie  enwombed  the  ^erm 
and  vital  forces  of  its  whole  national  life,  civili- 
zation, and  well-being. 

What  less  than  this  idea  of  the  consubstan- 
tial  equality  of  all  men — of  man  in  his  own 
substance  as  man,  without  regard  to  the  acci- 
dents of  birth,  fortune,  education,  or  com- 
plexion— could  have  supplied  a  ground  broad 
enough  upon  which  to  found  a  nationality, 
whose  membership  from  the  beginning  was  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  outcasts  and  expatri- 
ated of  all  the  other  nations  and  races  of  men ; 
and  to  whom  should  be  given  a  whole  con- 
tinent for  work-field  ? 

The  advocates  of  what  is  called  conservatism 
in  England,  which  has  come  to  mean  a  blind 


perpetoity  of  legalized  wrong,  seem  just  now 
to  take  heart  and  jubilate  amazingly  over  what 
they  call  a  ^*  failure  of  the  democratic  experi- 
ment" The  men  who  for  ei^t  hundred  years 
have  hdd  the  proceeds  of  the  ^eat  robbery 
committed  by  the  hordes  of  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  men  who  have  cunningly  filched 
and  funded  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  Eng- 
lish worker  for  the  same  time,  may  naturally 
enough  rejoice  over  even  a  semblance  of  failure 
of  a  system  founded  in  ideas  of  huniau  ec^uality, 
and  the  right  of  the  humblest  man  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  own  labor.  But  let  them  be  as- 
sured that,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
present  struggle  in  thb  country,  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  their  lubilation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  "disruption"  upon  which  they 
rely  has  arisen  wholly  out  of  a  practical  repu- 
diation of  the  ideas  upon  which  our  "  demo- 
cratic institutions "  were  founded,  and  by  no 
means  out  of  any  inherent  defect  in  these  ideas. 
In  tiie  second  place,  if  the  conspirators  of  the 
South  should  succeed  in  making  the  disruption 
permanent,  and  in  founding  a  State  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  accomplishes  even  a  worse  robbery 
of  human  rights  than  that  upon  which  older 
aristocracies  are  founded,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  constitute  a  failure  of  "  democratic  insti- 
tutions," but  rather  purify  and  reinvigorate 
them,  giving  them  new  scope,  power,  and  dig- 
nity, in  the  face  of  which  no  such  system  could 
long  endure. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  perpetual  mutations 
and  revolutions  that  so  convulse  and  afiQict 
European  society  have  their  source  in  the  an*- 
tagonisms  arising  out  of  the  circumstantial,  the 
accidental,  in  human  condition,  and  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  the  class  interests 
upon  which  that  society  is  founded.  Only  upon 
that  which  is  in  itself  durable,  only  upon  the 
permanent  element  in  human  nature — the  equal 
dignity  and  worth  of  manhood  in  its  own  spirit- 
ual substance— can  any  nationality  or  social 
polity  be  founded,  which  shall  at  once  be  per- 
manent in  its  own  nature  and  admit  of  a  firee 
development  in  all  of  its  conditions.  This  is 
the  ground  of  Ohristianity — the  ground  upon 
which  God  founds  his  own  government  of  the 
world — the  ethical  evolutions  of  his  own  provi- 
dence, and,  as  a  gp'eat  product  of  that  provi- 
dence, of  our  nationality  and  free  democratic 
institutions. 

And  so  we  reach  the  answer  to  the  question, 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  right  by  which  we  are 
authorized  to  call  ourselves  a  nation.  The 
right  inheres  in  the  idea  cont^ned  in  the  great 
Declaration—-"  All  men  are  created  equal,  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness,"— ^and  is  inseparable  from  it.  But  no 
spiritual  entity,  no  idea,  can  be  maintained  in 
the  world,  without  giving  it  a  body — without 
making  it  a  fact.  And  herein  consists  the  Im- 
man  function  in  the  ethical  evolutions  of  his- 
tory. The  idea  is  the  gift  of  God — to  trans- 
mute it  into  &et,  into  institutions,  manners, 
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and  laws,  is  the  work  of  man.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  nation- 
ality be  maintained  and  made  to  bear  its  legiti- 
mate fruit,  but  by  making  it,  in  all  its  grand  and 
beneficent  meaning,  the  basis  of  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  in  all  the  relations  of  its  membership. 
In  this  idea  consists  the  true  life  and  real  unity 
of  the  nation,  its  life  and  unity  in  its  immortal 
substance.  The  etlmic  formation,  the  body  of 
the  nation,  is  but  the  product  of  this  idea,  and 
that  portion  of  it  only  in  which  the  idea  lives 
and  is  faithfully  developed  hold  the  right  of 
nationality — are,  in  fac^  the  nation. 

Very  important  is  it  at  tliis  conjuncture  in 
our  national  history,  that  all  men  should  clearly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  life  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  by  which  it  may  be  futally  injured 
and  subverted.  By  no  amount  of  material 
power,  by  no  number  of  battalions,  can  it  be 
seriously  afifected  or  endangered,  so  long  as  the 
idea  in  wliich  it  subsists  is  retained  in  full  forc« 
and  virtue  to  vivify  tlie  hearts  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  attacks,  weak- 
ens, and  tends  to  obliterate  this  idea,  is  to. be 
regarded  as  the  implacable  enemy  to  whom  no 
quarter  can  be  given.     For  as  surely  as  the 

great  oak  of  the  forest  begins  to  wither  and 
ecay  the  moment  it  ceases  to  obey  the  vital 
force  contained  in  the  germ  from  whence  it 
sprung — the  moment  it  ceases  to  grow  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  its  own  organic  life 
— so  surely  does  a  people  begin  to  fall  into  ruin 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  develop  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  its  own  nationality,  to  work  out  ita 
own  appropriate  civilization  and  history. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  as  to  our  su- 
premest,  most  sacred  national  obligations  ? 
What  else  from  the  beginning  had  we  to  do 
but  faithfully  to  execute  the  great  providential 
trust  confided  to  us,  to  make  the  broadest 
meaning  of  that  solemn  Declarotion  fact  in  our 
history  ?  Was  not  this  the  iminutable  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  made  by  the  fathers  with 
God  and  humanity,  in  virtue  of  which  we  be- 
came invested  with  the  divine  right  of  nation- 
ality, and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
they  solemnly  pledged,  not  only  their  own, 
but,  as  its  representative  head,  **  the  life,  the 
fortune,  and  sacred  honor"  of  the  nation? 

Has  that  solemn  pledge  been  kept?  Have 
we  as  a  people  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  that 
covenant  of  national  life  ?  What,  in  truth,  lias 
been  hitherto  the  purport  of  our  national  en- 
deavors ?  Not  to  speak  here  of  the  unparal- 
leled development  of  our  material  interests  and 
our  really  great  achievementa  in  whatever  ap 
pertains  thereto ;  not  to  speak  of  the  genuine, 
manly  work  performed  with  **  axe  and  plongh 
and  hammer,"  or  of  its  appropriate  reward, 
abundant  crops  of  *^  Indian  com,  and  cotton, 
and  dollars" — with  our  much  vaunted  fbek 
PBIS8,  P0LPIT,  and  BALLOT  BOX — wbat  have  we 
really  done,  up  to  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1862, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  great  provi- 
deotial  undertaking  committed  to  oar  hands? 


The  ear  of  the  ancient  Inscrutable  Questioner 
listens  for  a  right  true  answer ;  and  however 
deeply  the  national  brow  may  be  sufiVised  with 
the  blush  of  shame,  a  right  true  answer  is  su- 
premely necessary  to  tlie  future  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.  And  the  truth, 
coined  into  the  gentlest  admissible  terms,  de- 
clares that  to  us  as  a  people,  whatever  else  we 
may  have  done  of  good  or- left  undone  of  evil, 
belongs  the  diitinguished  i7\famy  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  device  and  developed  into  an 
inetitution,  a  scheme  of  hiunan  degradation  in 
which  a  human  soul  is  held  bereft,  not  only  of 
all  civil  liberty  and  rights,  but  of  all  its  natural 
attributes — is  held  to  be  not  a  person^  but  a  bit 
of  property — not  to  possess  even  a  human  life, 
but  only  that  of  a  beast,  and  as  a  beast,  is  kept 
for  breeding  other  beasts,  (often  with  white 
men  for  sires,)  for  the  public  markets  of  the 
world ;  a  scheme  which  rolls  back  the  civiliza- 
tion of  two  thousand  years,  blots  out  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  Christianity,  and  reestablishes  a 
worse  than  paean  barbari-m;  and  all  thia 
in  the  face  of  the  great  announcement  made 
eighteen  centuries  ago  of  God^s  all-beneficent 
intiniion  to  redeem,  emancipate,  and  glorify 
the  nature  of  his  offspring — human  nature. 
For  what  other  meaning  is  there  in  that  divine 
assum[)tion  of  this  nature,  in  its  humblest  con- 
dition? what  other  significance  m  the  bewil- 
dered history  of  these  centuries? 

A  crnel  system  of  servitude  did  indeed  exist 
among  the  ancient  nations.  But  its  fundamen- 
tal idea  was  the  idea  of  authority — authority 
absolute  and  monstrous,  but  still  of  authority 
and  not  of  property.  In  ancient  Greece,  wliere 
the  slave  bud  no  political  or  civil  rigbta,  his 
quality  as  a  human  being,  as  a  man,  was  re- 
hpected.  It  was  only  in  Rome,  that  ultimate 
flower  of  all  pngan  cupidity  and  rapine,  where 
slavery  existed  on  a  scale  so  monstrous  as  al- 
most to  defy  belief,  that  something  like  the 
Anierian  idea  prevailed.  But  even  in  the 
Rome  of  the  emperors,  the  manhood  of  the 
slave  was  not  totally  annihilated.  The  old 
pagan  master  regarded  his  serti  rather  as  min- 
isters to  his  comfort  or  luxury,  than  as  the  sub- 
jects of  traffic  or  a  source  of  revenue.  **  In  tiie 
household  of  an  opulent  senator,"  says  Gibbon, 
**  might  bo  found  every  profession,  either  lib- 
eral or  mechanical.  Youths  of  a  promising 
genius  were  carefully  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
s*ciences."  And  yet,  God  in  history  never  taught 
any  truth  more  clearly  or  more  emphatically, 
than  that  Roman  slavery  was  the  great  enemy 
by  which  that  grandest  fabric  of  pagan  civili- 
zation, the  Roman  nationality  and  empire,  was 
utterly  overthrown  and  subverted. 

As  the  primeval  perfidy,  the  primal  thought  of 
evil,  which  culminated  in  the  first  revolt  of  arro- 
gant selfishness  and  pride,  had  birth  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  created  intelligences,  so  it  would 
seem  that  only  among  a  people  founded  upon 
ideas  of  liberty  and  the  equal  dignity  and  worth 
of  manhood,  could  a  scheme  so  atrocious  as 
Southern  slavery  be  brought  forth.    An  arch- 
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angel  only  oonld  become  the  father  of  lies. 
Onljr  the  inner  light  of  a  people  to  wliom  the 
divioe  Manhood  had  been  revealed,  coold  be- 
tome  such  ntter  darhnem. 

Surely  a  most  strange  and  portentous  result 
«f  national  endeavor,  in  view  of  the  point  from 
whence  the  nation  set  forth  upon  its  career,  is 
tliis  American  slavery — ^this  institution  of  the 
spoliation  of  human  nature.  For  the  gist  of  the 
Cpreat  evil  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  out- 
rage committed  against  tiie  civil  rights  of  the 
enslaved,  atrocious  as  that  is,  as  that  in  their 
persons  an  irretrievable  offence  is  perpetrated 
against  our  common  humanity,  and  thence  such 
a  £ital  injury  to  the  vital  idea  of  our  nationality 
and  civilization,  as,  if  persisted  in,  we  may  not 
even  hope  to  survive.  For  if  the  tbuth  set 
forth  in  that  solemn  national  Declaration  shall 
not  succeed  in  making  all  men  in  this  land  free, 
then  the  faiUe  shall  triumph  in  making  all  men 
slaves.  This  is  the  inexorable  divine  law,  of  which 
all  human  history  is  but  the  illustration.  The 
great  false  pretence,  which  the  nation  still  so 
insanely  persists  in — the  great  lie  it  so  shame- 
lessly holds  in  its  right  hand — ^by  a  fi^tal  law  of 
accretion  shall  draw  to  them  all  other  perfidies, 
until  the  national  heart  and  consciousness  shall 
become  so  darkened  and  depraved  that  no  sense 
of  truth,  human  or  divine,  no  love  or  reverence 
for  any  human  rights,  liberty,  or  manhood  shall 
retnain,  and  the  national  life  and  history  shall 
become  a  very  *' devils'  cliaos  instead  of  a  God's 
cosmos.''  In  the  communities  where  the  malign 
and  lying  spirit  of  slavery  has  taken  the  tnost 
complete  posse:»ion  of  the  understandings  and 
hearts  of  men,  this  transformation  seems  already 
t«>  have  taken  place.  So  utterly  has  all  sense 
of  the  most  sacred  human  rights  and  obligations 
besn  extinguished,  all  fealty  and  patriotism  eat- 
en out,  as  to  make  the  most  atrocious  villanies 
appear  like  innocence,  and  treason  against  the 
grandest  fabric  of  human  liberty  ever  erected 
on  earth,  like  the  noblest  of  civic  virtues — nay, 
more,  like  the  most  sacred  and  divinely  imposed 
duties.  Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  man  of  learning  and  thought,  and  a  great 
authority  in  these  communities,  ^^  The  ffreat 
j^rovidential  trust  to  the  South  is  to  conserve 
and  perpetuate  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very. Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  highest 
ifORAL  OBonxD,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
that  we  hold  this  trust  from  Ood,  In  dtfending 
it^  to  the  South  is  assigned  the  high  position  of 
defending  before  all  nations^  the  cause  of  religion 
and  aU  truth:^ 

Wtiat  else  is  thi^  but  the  ravings  of  the  mad- 
ness and  dementation  engendered  by  slavery? 
What  must  be  the  condition  of  a  people,  whi>se 
seers  and  prophets  have  become  so  profoundly 
Unconscious  of  their  own  utter  demoralization  ? 
By  a  like  process  have  perished  the  most  pow- 
erful and  proudest  nations  of  antiquity.  And 
so  inevitablv  must  this  nation  perish,  unless  it 
can  be  awakened  to  its  true  peril  tmd  moved  to 
expurgate  and  cast  out  forever  the  insidious  per- 
fidy, ^e  fatal  lie,  that  corrupts  and  oonsames 


its  vitals.  For  let  not  these  people  be  deemed 
worse  by  nature  than  others.  It  is  but  tlie 
blind  and  malignant  spirit  of  slavery  that  speaks 
with  their  tongue,  and  with  their  hands  brand- 
ishes its  weapons.  Is  this  a  ^irit  any  longer  to 
be  paltered  with  ?  Ought  we  any  longer  to  en- 
tertain its  insidious,  treacherous  sophistries? 
If  that  were  possible,  could  we  afford,  even  at 
the  price  of  the  restitution  of  the  external  unity 
of  the  nation,  to  lose  the  light  and  glory  of  its 
internal  life— at  the  price  of  saving  our  national 
body,  can  we  afford  to  barter  away  our  national 
soul? 

We  stand  then  at  this  pass.  We  know  from 
whence  and  upon  what  conditions  we  bold  our 
right  to  national  existence  and  well-being.  We 
know,  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  implacable 
enemy  that  seeks  their  destruction.  We  know 
even,  that  by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  it 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  destroy  them  utterly, 
unless  itself  be  destroyed.  What  else,  in  fact, 
is  that  open  treason  to  the  external  unity  of 
the  nation,  that  to-day  with  so  much  **pomp 
of  circumstance  "  sets  its  battle  in  array,  but 
the  outward  expression  of  the  far  more  danger- 
ous treason  that  now  for  many  years  has  been 
building  its  intrenchments  in  the  national  heart 
and  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  national 
civilizati(m  and  strength  f  What  else,  but  the 
necessary  outbreak  of  that  subtle  and  malign 
perfidy  that  for  a  generation  has  burrowed  in 
the  national  understanding,  spawning  its  lies 
and  sowing  them  broadcast  through  the  land, 
until  now,  like  the  dragon's  teeth,  they  spring 
up  armed  men — traitors.  Or,  does  any  man 
not  stone-blind,  believe  that  if  to-day  the  Union 
were  to  be  restored,  and  with  it  the  pernicious 
cause  of  its  disruption  placed  again  under  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  the  nation  would 
not  thereby  be  set  back,  to  begin  the  great  war 
over  again,  unless  slavery  had  thus  secured  to 
itself  the  mastery  of  the  National  Qovemmeni  ? 
This  is  its  supremest  necessity,  and  the  instinct 
of  this  necessity,  coi\joined  with  a  conviction 
that  the  mastery  of  the  National  Government 
had  escaped  from  their  hands,  compelled  the 
slavemasters  to  utidertake  disunion  at  all  risks. 
On  this  point  we  have  done  these  men  a  kind 
of  injustice.  Slavery  can  no  more  exist  under 
a  government  of  practical  freedom,  than  liberty 
can  exist  under  a  government  mastered  by 
slavery.  It  is  but  the  common  exigency  of 
every  legally  estatdished  human  wrong.  To  se- 
cure itself  against  the  attacks  of  light  and 
truth,  against  the'  perpetual  encroachments, 
"  coercions "  of  human  progress,  it  must  be 
master  of  the  power  that  makes  the  laws. 
Under  whatever  political  system  or  form  of 
government,  therefore,  slavery  shall  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  exist  on  this  continent,  whether 
in  a  Southern  confederacy  or  a  restored  Union, 
it  will,  it  must,  from  a  necessity  of  its  own  self- 
preservation,  be  master  of  the  Government  and 
national  institutions,  and  through  these,  of  the 
national  life,  civilization,  and  history.  There 
is  then  no  alternative  for  this  nation ;  either  its 
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own  original,  divinely  endowed  life  mnst  be 
snrrendered  up,  or  it  mnst  couqner  and  destroy 
its  unappeasable  enemy,  slavery. 

Tbat  the  nation  possesses  the  requisite  ma- 
terM  power  to  make  this  conquest,  is  not  gen- 
erally questioned,  at  least  in  the  loyal  States — 
to  say  nothing  of  t\ke perennial  strength  inherent 
in  the  great  idea  of  our  nationality,  which  still 
abides  with  them,  and  day  and  night  cries  out 
for  iU  right  to  conquer  in  this  war.  The  ques- 
tion about  which  men  seem  to  doubt  and  our 
public  functionaries  hesitate,  is,  has  the  nation 
the  right  to  use  the  means  of  conquest  which 
it  possesses  ?  It  is  said  the  national  Constitu- 
tion forbids  it ;  that,  by  some  extraordinary 
ineptitude,  this  great  palladium  of  liberty  has 
the  power  only  to  cover  and  protect  slavery. 
If  this  were  true,  the  decisive  answer  would  be 
that  the  Constitution  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Ccmstitntion.  But  it  is  a  great 
defamation  of  that  justly  to  be  respected  in- 
strument. In  its  own  nature,  as  a  form  of 
national  government,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
nation,  it  recognizes  the  nation's  right  of  self- 
preservation,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the  moans 
necessary  to  tliat  end.  It  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  most  atrocious  war,  waged 
by  the  princes  of  the  powers  of  slavery  against 
the  nation's  life,  and  authorizes  tlie  sovereignty 
which  it  creates,  to  clothe  itself  with  the  rights 
and  powers,  known  and  acknowledged  by  all 
civilized  nations  as  the  laws  of  war ;  and  with 
which  all  States  and  communities  in  a  state  of 
war  are  invested,  whether  it  be  a  national  or  a 
civil  war.  So  that  the  powers  of  the  National 
Government,  administered  in  strictest  conform- 
ity with  the  Constitution,  are  just  so  far  en- 
larged by  a  state  of  war,  as  are  all  the  powers 
conferrred  by  the  laws  of  war.  To  disregard 
these  laws,  and  the  powers  which  they  confer 
in  time  of  war,  is  just  as  unconstitutional,  in 
the  truest  meaning  and  intent  of  that  instru- 
ment, as  it  would  be  to  exercise  them  in  time 
of  peace.  Kor  is  it  by  any  means  a  matter  of 
mere  option  with  those  upon  whom  the  people 
have  devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  rights  and  powers  of  their  Government, 
whether  or  not  these  powers  shall  be  exercised. 
On  the  contrarv,  by  their  official  oaths,  by  all 
the  most  sacred  obligations  that  can  bind  the 
consciences  of  men,  they  are  bound  to  see  to  it, 
that,  in  the  present  exigency,  the  nation  suffers 
no  loss,  loses  no  advantage,  that  might  arise 
out  of  the  exercise  of  these  constitutional  war 
powers. 

Already  has  the  Judgment  of  the  nation  and 
of  history  been  pronounced  upon  the  dastardly 
excuse,  "  a  want  of  constitutional  power,"  for 
the  failure  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  its  very 
inception.  No  reversal  of  that  judgment  is 
possible,  so  far  as  James  Buchanan  is  concerned, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  strug- 
gle. In  the  history  of  this  country,  in  the 
memory  of  all  the  coming  generations  of  men, 
his  name  while  it  lasts,  will  stand  associated 
with  the  most  wortliless  of  his  raoe^will  serve 


as  a  by-word  to  illustrate  the  most  utter  destW 
tntion  of  all  truth,  valor,  and  manliness  in  high 
station,  the  most  pitiful,  perfidious,  and  cowara- 
ly  official  failure  that  ever  disgraced  human  na- 
ture ;  unless,  indeed,  he  shall  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  some  still 
more  infamous  official  delinquency  that  awaits 
future  developments  in  the  history  of  otir  public 
fhnctionaries.  For,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  maxims  of  the  highest  order  of  statesman- 
ship, the  briefest  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  powers  thereby  conferred  upon  the 
National  Government,  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate, that  if  the  servants  of  the  people,  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  that  sacred  duty,  fall 
to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  war  and  thereby 
save  the  life  of  the  nation,  a  repetition  of  his 
excuse — "  want  of  constitutional  power  " — will 
not  avail  to  save  them  from  still  profounder 
depths  of  public  execration  and  infamy.^ 

Mr.  Buchanan,  yielding  himself  to  the  indace- 
ments  with  which  the  minions  of  slavery  have 
so  well  knoAvn  how  to  seduce  or  intimidate 
northern  politicians,  refused  to  take  the  first 
step  against  the  insidious  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  In  Ids  last  days  it  was  Virginia's  lov€ 
for  the  Union  that  served  their  purpose  to  in- 
fatuate and  blind  the  pitiful  "  old  public  func- 
tionary." But  all  his  life  long  he  had  been 
their  willing  bondman  and  hireling.  As  wages, 
they  had  given  him  tlie  presidency,  and  as  some 
semblance  of  excuse,  ho  might  set  up  the  old 
maxim  "  honor  amongst  thieves."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Lincoln,  even  when  he  accepted  the 
presidential  candidacy,  knew  of  the  threats  of 
the  slave  oligarchy  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  destroy  the  nation.  It  was  from  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Fkee  States  that  he  received 
his  great  office,  in  the  face  of  these  thrcatai 
and  under  tlio  clearest  and  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, that  even  the  peacrful  encroachments 
of  slavery  should  be  withstood  and  combated, 
with  all  the  means  and  powers  thus  placed  in 
his  hands.  While  he  put  on  his  robes  of  office^ 
slavery  with  the  most  audacious  celerity  be- 
came treason,  then  open  rebellion,  and  to-daj 
with  its  great  army  besieges  the  National  Cap- 
ital— the  implacable  public  enemy  of  the  nation* 
Mr.  Lincoln,  unlike  Mr.  Buchanan,  did  indeed 
"put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  and  with  a  ^nst 
sense  of  his  position,  took  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction — appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tion. Instantly  it  became  apparent  enough  to 
whom  belonged  the  memories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  inheritance  of  the  institutions  and 
government  founded  by  Washington  and  his 
compatriots.  The  lines  of  loyalty  were  found 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  boundaries  of  sla- 
very. While  on  the  one  side  of  these  boun- 
daries, the  response  to  his  appeal  was  a  shout 
of  derision,  of  hatred  and  defiance  of  that  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other,  twenty  millions  of  free- 
men, acknowledging  it  as  their  most  precious 
possession,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  rose 
np  to  its  defence.  Mr.  Lincoln  got  more  than 
he  asked.    With  ni^nt  alacrity,  the  nation  en* 
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dowed  its  goTermnent  with  all  its  possessions 
and  all  its  power.  An  army  of  the  sons  of  the 
people,  sach  as  no  monarch  ever  owned,  has 
now  for  months,  with  burning  heart,  awaited 
its  orders  to  ezeoate  tlie  righteOos  judgment 
of  Eternal  Jostioe  against  the  great  treason. 
On  the  part  of  the  people  there  has  been  no 
shadow  of  failure — ^no  quailing — no  hesitancy. 
It  is  the  Government  omj  that  seems  to  falter. 
There  runs  a  rumor  through  the  country,  that 
the  same  insidious,  treacherous  influences  which 
spellbound  Mr.  Buchanan  to  his  ruin  are  at 
this  very  hour  laying  close  siege  to  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To-day,  it  is  said,  the  same 
old  arch-liar  and  deluder,  assuming  the  guise 
of  Eentncky*s  love  of  the  Old  Union,  is  at  work 
blinding  the  eyes  and  binding  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  so  expects  to  gain  the  time 
necessary  to  send  his  embassies  abroad,  and  en- 
gage the  services  of  other  and  mightier  forces 
to  achieve  for  him  the  conquest  he  secks'-our 
national  ruin.  In  the  presence  of  their  great 
sacrifices,  is  it  strange  that  this  rumor  should 
stir  all  loyal  hearts  with  an  inexpressible  an- 
gaish  and  indignation  ?  Abundantly  provided 
with  a  great  nation's  armed  strength  and  will 
to  vindicate  and  reestablish  God's  justice  and 
the  rights  of  human  nature  in  this  land,  and 
8o  become  the  founder  of  a  grander  civilization 
and  well-being  than  ever  before  blessed  man- 
kind, no  man  in  any  age  of  history  ever  stood 
npon  a  sublimer  eminence  than  Mr.  Lincoln. 
If,  under  any  inducements,  from  whence  soever 
they  may  arise,  whether  from  Kentucky,  the 
bottomless  pit,  or  the  impotcncy  of  his  own 
heart,  he  shall  prove  recreant  to  the  great 
trust,  and  cower,  and  finally  fail  in  his  great 
oflBce,  Gk>d  pity  him !  for  what  words  would 
serve  adequately  to  portray  the  ignominy  of 
his  doom. 

Meantime,  if  one  may  believe  the  Washing- 
ton newspaper  reporters,  there  goes  on  at  the 
White  House  a  jovial  round  of  feasting,  flirting, 
and  dancing.  Hilarious  stories  are  repeated 
and  old  jokes  bandied  from  President  to  minis- 
ter, and  from  minister  to  President,  and  through 
the  wreaking  fumes  and  smoke  of  cabinet  coun- 
cils, no  official  eye  discerns  *^  the  fingers  of  the 
hand'^  that  comes  forth  to  write  upon  the 
walL 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  here  to  enter 
into  any  special  exposition  of  the  laws  of  war, 
but  only  to  indicate  a  few  general  principles, 
and  the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  by  these 
laws  upon  every  form  of  government  in  a  state 
of  actual  war. 

According  to  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  these  rights  and  powers  are  de- 
rived from  one  single  principle — from  the  ob 


power 

msLj  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  rights 
and  powers,  the  war  that  it  wages  must  be 
juity  and  prosecuted  for  a  just  and  legitimate 
end.  Thence,  the  end  being  lawful,  he  who  has 
Sur.  Doa  $ 


the  right  to  pursue  the  end,  has  the  right  to 
employ  all  the  means  necessary  for  its  attain- 
ment, provided  only  that  these  means  are  not 
in  themselves  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.'' 

'*  That  is  to  say,  since  the  object  of  a  just 
war  is  to  suppress  ii^ustice  and  compel  justicei 
we  have  a  right  to  put  in  practice  against  our 
enemy  every  measure  that  will  tend  to  weaken 
or  disable  him  from  maintaining  his  injustice. 
To  this  end,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  any 
and  all  such  methods  as  we  may  deem  most 
eflScacious.  We  have  thence  a  right  to  deprive 
our  enemy  of  the  possession  of  every  thing 
which  may  augment  his  strength,  and  enable 
him  to  make  and  carry  on  the  war.  And  if 
that  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  deprive  our 
enemy  can  help  us,  we  have  a  right  to  convert 
it  to  our  own  use,  or  to  destrov  it,  whenever 
that  is  necessary  to  the  main  o eject,  which  is 
to  disable  our  enemy  and  destroy  the  cause  of 
the  war. 

"  And  thence,  ultimately,  all  other  methods 
proving  insufi&cient  to  conquer  his  resistance, 
we  have  a  right  to  put  our  enemy  to  death. 
And  this  upon  the  simple  ground,  that  if  we 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  wrong  rather, 
than  Kurt  Lim,  good  men  would  inevitably  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  wicked." 

*^  Under  the  name  of  enemy  is  comprehended 
not  only  the  first  author  of  the  war,  but  like- 
wise all  those  who  join,  abet,  or  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  cause.  So  also,  as  between  belliger- 
ent powers  actually  at  war,  all  rights,  olaima, 
and  liabilities  atfect  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
munity, together  with  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers," 

At  this  moment,  slavery  having  organized  its 
powers  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  with 
all  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  and  embodied 
and  sent  into  the  field  a  military  force,  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  European  power, 
formidable  enough  to  hold  in  check  the  great 
army  of  the  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  real  advantage  can  possibly  arise  to  the 
national  cause  in  ignoring  the  fact,  and  con- 
ducting the  great  struggle  on  the  theory,  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  Washington  Cabinet,  . 
that  the  rebellion  is  but  a  temporary  insurrec- 
tion and  not  a  civil  war.  To  the  rebels  them- 
selves and  their  concealed  allies  in  the  loval 
States  there  inure  great  benefits  from  this  the- 
ory. For  while  slavery  is  Jeft  free  to  hurl  its 
deadly  missiles  at  the  natiqp's  heart,  the  a)gia 
of  the  Constitution  is  made  to  cover  and  protect 
the  heart  of  the  great  treason.  On  the  other 
hand  if,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  or  legal 
quibbles,  this  is  a  reaZ  war — ^a  civil  war,  then 
the  rights  and  powers  arising  under  the  laws  of 
war  clearly  belong  to  the  National  Government, 
are  indeed  as  truly  within  the  purport  of  the 
Constitution,  as  if  conferred  by  express  pro- 
vision, and  in  the  words  of  our  wisest  states- 
man, John  Quinot  Adams,  ^'  abundantly  auffir 
eient  to  hurl  the  institution  into  the  gul/.''^ 

While  slavery  remained  upon  it^  own  ground, 
obedient  to  the  Constitution,  a  duo  regard  for 
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Is  it  to  restore  tlie  rebelliouis  States  to  the 
Uiii<ui,  and  slaverj  to  the  safeguards  of  the 
Ooustitution  f  Tu  re&stabli^  the  fatal,  inalig- 
nanc  evil,  not  oulj  in  aH  its  original  power,  but 
&om  the  very  nature  of  thmgs  to  give  it  re? 
newed  stren^  and  vigor !  For  they  fall  into 
A  most  peniioious  error  who  imagine,  that  in 
some  accidental  or  fortuitous  way,  slavery  is  to 
receive  its  death- wound  in  this  war,  even  al- 
though it  may  end  in  its  reestablishmeut.  Let 
no  such  monstrous  delusion  be  entertained. 
The  ethical  Providence  of  the  world  never  re- 
turns upon  its  own  footsteps.  God  wastes  not 
a  single  one  of  His  dispensations,  repeats  not 
one  of  man*s  neglected  opportunities.  Slavery 
must  die,  and  die  now,  by  the  enlightened  will 
of  the  nation,  or  the  nation  itself  must  die — 
mast  have  its  own  heart  eaten  out  by  its  poi- 
lonons,  deadly  vims. 

But  without  reference  to  this  inevitable  and 
final  consummation,  what  a  solecism  in  human 
affairs  does  this  war  present,  when  viewed 
from  its  own  ground,  as  war,  in  tlie  light  of  its 
own  logic  I     In  the  history  of  the  world  was  it 
evsr  before  proposed  to  "  conquer  a  peace  "  by 
carefully  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  war? 
Was  it  over  before  proposed  "  to  weaken  and 
iMde "  a  powerful  enemy  by  becoming  the 
keeper,  and  enforcing  the  labor,  of  four  mill- 
ioDs  of  his  snbjeotfs  for  his  sole  benefit  and 
SQp|iort  ?     To  "  overcome  hi*  re$utance  "  by 
compelling  a  supply  of  the  very  means  without 
wliich    he    would   become    utterly   helpless? 
Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  these  four  millions 
of  unwilling  worker*^  from  whose  labor  the  en- 
tmy  draws  his  daily   sustenance,  were  in  a 
night  to  have  the  color  of  their  skin  changed  to 
the  Caucasian  hue,  and  these  white  men  wore 
to  send  a  message  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  our  armies,  that  they  were  loyal  men,  lovers 
of  liberty  and  the  Union,  and  only  awaited  his 
permission  to  rise  in  their  might  and  with  one 
fell  swoop  destroy  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
tlae  malignant  power  of  the  enemy.     And  sup- 
pose that  this  commander-in-cliief  should  re- 
fuse the  proffered  assistance,  and  insist  that  his 
ean»littUi4mal  duty  was,  to  employ  his  great 
army  in  standing  guard  over  these  willing  al- 
lies of  the  nation,  and  compelling  them  to  serve 
and  support  its  implacable  enemy.    What  judg- 
ment would  a  skilful  strategist,  an  able  gen- 
eral, pass  on  such  a  plan  fbt  carrying  on  a  great 
war  ?     What  would  be  the  sentence  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  mankind  on  such  patriotism  and 
Btalesraanshin  ?    And  yet,  is  not  this  a  sober 
statement  of  the  facts,  as  they  present  them- 
selves at  this  moment,  with  this  difference  only 
— that  the  men,  who,  the  other  day,  with  cries 
of  joy,  ran  to  embrace  our  army  on  the  shores 
of  Port  Royal  while  its  enemy  fled,  had  not  all 
cnUclea  of  the  supposed  color  ? 

By  what  unparalleled  infatuation  is  it,  that 
^^^^  yet,  after  all  the  overwhelming  proofs  of 
tlje  execrable  character  of  slavery,  the  under- 
ff^V/^^ga  and  hearts  of  our  public  men  are  en- 
turalleu  and  aired  In  its  presenoe-bonnd  ab- 


jeody,  aa  by  a  spell  of  Circe,  to  cringe  and  bow 
to  its  diabolical  intimations.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  exigency  created  by  it,  our 
rulers  have  not  hesitated  to  set  aside  the  most 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
In  the  name  of  national  saifety  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  suspend  the  great  writ  of  freedom, 
the  haheoM  corpus^  for  two  hundred  years  held 
sacred  by  all  men  speaking  the  English  tongue, 
and  to  put  manaolea  on  the  hands  of  American 
citizens.  But  to  refuse  any  longer  to  stand 
guard  over  the  rebers  slave,  or,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  the  rights  of  human  nature  and  of  na- 
tional existence,  to  i>ermit  his  shackles  to  be 
knocked  off;  is  a  thing  only  to  be  thought  of 
with  fear  and  trembling— to  be  excused  by  all 
sorts  of  phrases,  and  to  be  waited  for,  until  it 
gets  t^y^  transacted  in  some  way  not  to  excite 
the  latent  treason  of  the  half-suppressed  rebels 
of  the  Border  States,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
old  muster,  slavery,  and  with  the  old  insolence, 
are  still  permitted  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
national  Government,  and  give  the  word  of 
command  to  the  national  armies.  While  the 
earnest  convictions  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
free  States,  who  furnish  these  armies,  are  flout- 
ed as  fanatical  and  not  to  be  regarded,  on  the 
gronnd,  apparently,  that  their  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  are  unconditional. 

Is  it  not  time,  O  men  of  America,  rightful 
heirs  of  the  great  inheritance,  that  we  should 
rouse  ourselves  to  a  sense  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  enemy  we  have  to  overcome,  and  of  the 
deadly  perils  that  environ  us  ?  Look,  I  beseech 
you,  at  the  battle-field,  upon  which  we  are  culled 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  our  sons — for  who' of 
us  has  not  there  a  dear  son  ? — what  a  spectacle 
does  it  present  I  On  the  one  hand  stands  the 
great  army  of  slavery,  openly,  boldly,  proudly, 
in  the  name  of  Slaveby,  warring  for  its  tri- 
umph. On  the  other  hand  stands  the  army 
of  freedom,  covertly,  abjectly,  in  the  name 
of  Union,  waging  "  a  vague  and  aimless  fight," 
but  still  for  Slatbbt  !  1 

*'  Onegnardt  thmagh  lore  ft*  gbutly  throne, 
Aiid  oue  through  fear  to  roverence  grown.** 

How,  think  you,  must  such  a  battle  end? 
Shall  not  slavery,  that  ''dures  and  dares  and 
dares,"  not  rather  trinmph,  than  liberty  that 
cowers  and  hides  herself?  Or,  rnther,  shall 
not  liberty  disown  the  cowardly,  craven  souls, 
that  dare  not  fight  openly  in  her  name,  and 
yield  them  up  to  become,  in  very  fact,  the 
*'  mudsills  "  of  that  hideous  throne  they  so  rev- 
erence ? 

We  may  not  flatter  ourselves:  on  this  plan 
of  the  battle  we  need  not  hope  to  conquer. 
The  ineAtimoble  sacrifices  we  offer  will  be  but 
vain  oblations.  To  the  Eternal  Jnstice  there  is 
no  s>veet  savor  in  them.  0  friends,  we  must 
not  all<»w  our  children  to  be  so  driven  *^  like 
dumb  cattle  "  to  the  shambles.  Let  us  demand 
an  t>pen  fight  on  the  ground  of  the  great  decla- 
ration :    **  All  uks  ar£  cbeatbd  equal,  kn'- 
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OF  HAPPINESS."  Only  in  the  strength  of  the  great 
idea  which  it  contains,  have  ve  the  right  even 
to  ask  to  conquer.  Only  in  its  name  dare  we 
send  forth  our  brave  sons  to  die.  Only  with 
the  consolation  that  they  fell  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  shall  we  be 
able  to  assuage  the  griefs  that  must  wring  and 
break  our  hearts  at  their  loss. 

And  you,  eleot  of  tlie  people,  who  but  now 
so  eagerly  persuaded  them  that  you  were  the 
qualified  of  God,  and  fit  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  at  the  doors  of  that  capitol,  the  chosen 
temple  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity  on 
this  continent — is  it  not  time  that  you  should 
lift  yourselves  to  the  level  of  the  great  issue  ? 
In  the  ethical  evolutions  of  our  national  history, 
a  second  great  eba  presents  itself — another 
^^  time  to  try  men^s  souls  "  stands  face  to  face 
with  the  present  hour.  The  questipn  is  not 
now,  as  a  high  official  personage  seems  to  think, 
a  merely  technical,  attorney  one,  of  construing 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  refounding 
the  nation,  and  rehabilitating  the  national  in- 
stitutions and  Government.  Slavery  by  its  own 
act  has  outlawed  itself.  The  determination  of 
its  future  status  settles  the  whole  matter  in  issue. 
Tp  restore  it  now  to  the  Union — to  receive  it 
again  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  refound  the  na- 
tion upon  it — to  make  it  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional institutions  and  the  corner-stone  of  our 
future  civilization  and  history.  This  calami- 
tous consequence  is  of  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  evaded  when  once  the 
i^ominious  restitution  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Beside,  who,  except  those  "  that  have  eyes 
and  see  not,"  can  fail  to  understand  the  provi- 
dential intimation.  These  colored  men  of  the 
South  are  the  men  whose  blood  should  pay  the 
price  of  their  own  redemption.  K,  in  the  pres- 
ent supreme  hour,  "  there  can  be  no  salvation 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,"  they  also  should 
have  the  privilege  of  making  the  great  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  needed  discipline  and  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  possession  of  freedom,  that  they 
who  seek  it  should  be  willing  to  die  for  it.  It 
is  for  you  to  give  them  the  opportunity — ^to 
organize  and  ^ide  them  into  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  grow 
into  an  irrepressible  mass  of  barbarism,  by  and 
by  to  burst  into  a  wild  and  all-devouring  con- 
flagration. For  the  sake  of  our  common  human- 
ity, it  is  your  most  sacred  duty  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  destiny,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  that 
of  the  nation,  and,  by  your  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, guide  them  on  their  road  to  freedom,  and 
ours  to  national  regeneration  and  glory. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  able  to  answer  to  the 
reproaches  of  our  fellow-men,  on  account  of 
slavery,  that  its  existence  ante-dated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  but  an  ex- 
traneous incident  in  its  history,  for  which  the 
founders  were  not  responsible.  But  if  now  it 
shall  be  voluntarily  taken  back  into  the  bosom 


of  the  nation,  we  shall  deserve,  as  we  shall  most 
surely  receive,  the  open  scorn  of  all  mankind. 

But  why  ^oold  we  not,  in  this  imminent 
crisis  of  our  national  existence,  lay  to  heart  the 
^eat  lesson  of  the  ages — that  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence, that  shapes  all  human  will  and  effort 
into  history,  even  from  a  necessity  of  its  own 
nature,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  pursue,  with 
an  unappeasable  divine  hostility,  all  false  pre- 
tences and  lies — cannot  do  otherwise  than  blast, 
with  a  celestial,  eternal  hatred,  the  grandest 
human  structures  attempted  on  such  founda- 
tions— sending  false  nations  as  easily  as  false 
men  to  judgment  and  eternal  doom. 

Many  centuries  ago,  in  another  far-off  land, 
a  favored  people  stood,  like  us,  in  the  ve^ 
pitch  of  a  great  national  crisis.  The  all-benen- 
cent  Providence  had  presented  to  them,  like- 
wise, the  opportunity  of  refounding  their  nation- 
ality upon  a  basis  oi  eternal  truth — that  '*  truth 
whereby  all  men  are  made  free."  The  Jitutl 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  same  terri- 
ble emphasis  that  to-day  is  put  to  us :  "  Whom 
will  YE  have,  Barabhas  or  Jesus  called  the 
Christ  ?"  "Not  He,"  they  cried,  "  but  Barabbas. 
Away  with  him  to  the  cross;  Barabbas  is  oar 
man — give  us  Barabbas."  And  they  got  Barab- 
bas, and  with  him  such  guidance  as  a  thief  and  a 
liar  had  to  give.  Wo  know  the  result,  A  na- 
tion for  whom  the  Deia  Logoi  had  been  written 
by  God's  own  finger — who  had  stood  at  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount  and  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  "  that  God  answered  with  a  voice ;  *' 
— a  people  who  had  Abraham  to  their  father, 
and  a  long  line  of  divinely  inspired  men  for 
teachers  and  guides;  after  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  perpetual  dispersion  and  dilapidation, 
from  the  hour  of  that  fatal  choice,  are  now,  it 
is  said,  "  prophetically  crying  *  old  clo\  old  clo',* 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  world." 

And  to-day,  even  in  this  very  hour,  in  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  people,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  that  capitol  where  you,  their  klect, 
deliberate  to  become  more  renowned  than  any 
Roman  Senate,  or  to  sink  into  ignominious  con- 
tempt and  forgetfulness,  stands  the  old  Inexorable 
Questioner,  and  demands  a  right  true  answer 
to  the  Jinal^  faU/ul  question,  "  Whom  will  y« 
serve,  slavery  or  fbsedom?  " 


Doc.  11. 

ARE   SOUTHERN   PRIVATEERSMEN 
PIRATES. 

LETTER  TO  HON.  IRA  HARRIS,  U.  8.  SENATOR. 

BT  CHARLES  P.    DALT,    LL.O. 

Neif  York,  December  21, 1881. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request 
at  our  conversation  in  Washington,  I  will  put 
in  writing  the  reasons  why  the  Southern  pri- 
vateersmen  should  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  not  as  pirates. 

Privateering  is  a  lawful  mode  of  warfare,  ex- 
cept among  those  nations  who,  bj  treaty,  stip- 
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nlate  that  they  will  not,  ^  hetween  themselves, 
resort  to  it  Pirates  are  the  general  enemies 
of  all  mankind — hostea  humani  generis;  hut 
privateersmen  act  under  and  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  nation  or  power  by  whom  they 
are  commissioned.  They  enter  into  certain  se- 
carities  that  they  will  respect  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals ;  their  vessel  is  liable  to  seizure  and  con- 
denmation  if  they  act  illegally,  and  they  wage 
war  only  against  the  Power  with  which  the 
authority  that  commissioned  them  is  at  war. 
A  privateer  does  no  more  than  is  done  by  a 
man-of-war,  namely,  seize  the  vessel  of  the  ene- 
my, the  prize  or  booty  being  distributed  as  a 
reward  among  the  captors.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  vessel  of  war  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  manned  and  main- 
tained by  it,  whilst  the  other  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, undertaken  for  the  same  general  purpose, 
and  giving  guarantees  that  it  will  be  conducted 
according  to  the  established  usages  of  war.  In 
abort,  one  is  a  public,  the  other  a  private  vessel- 
of-war,  neither  of  which  acquires  any  right  to  a 
prize  taken,  until  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture 
18  declared  by  a  competent  court,  under  whose 
direction  the  thing  taken  is  condemned  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  law  considers  equitabb;  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  declined  to 
become  a  party  to  tire  international  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1866;  and  therefore  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States — ^as  well  those  who  are 
now  maintaining  the  Governineut  as  those  who 
are  in  rebellion  against  it — ^liave  never  agreed 
to  dispense  with  privateering.  It  is  not  our 
interest  to  do  so.  We  are  a  maritime  people, 
with  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  which,  whilst 
it  leaves  us  greatly  exposed  to  attacks  by  sea, 
at  the  same  time  affords  facilities  that  render 
privateering,  to  us,  one  of  our  most  effective 
arras  in  warfare.  This  was  the  case  in  our  con- 
teat  with  England  in  1812;  and  should  a  war 
now  grow  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  priva- 
teering would  be  indispensable,  to  enable  us  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  a  Power  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  agninsfc  this 
Diodo  of  warfare,  but  nations,  like  individuals, 
act  upon  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  natural  defences  which 
gj'ow  out  of  their  situation;  and  a  system, 
therefore,  which  enables  us  to  keep  but  a  small 
Barj  in  peace  and  improvise  a  large  one  in  war,  I 
Will  never  be  relinquished,  because  nations  who  ' 
pave. every  thing  to  lose,  or  little  to  gain,  by 
^^continuance,  desire  that  it  should  be  gen- 
«f%  abolished. 
•  K  ^"^  ^^®"  *  legitimate  mode  of  making  war, 
^hat  is  the  difference  between  the  Southern 
soldier  who  takes  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
^ent  of  the  United  States  on  the  land,  and  the 
^^'^tnern  privateersraan  who  does  the  same 
J^a  the  water?  Practically  there  is  none,  and 
"  ^Qe  should  be  held  and  exchanged  as  a  pris- 
^®jj  of  war,  the  other  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
The  court  before  which  the  crew  of 


the  Jefferson  Dcmie  were  convicted  as  pirates, 
held  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vateers, upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
acting  under  the  authority  of  an  independent 
State,  with  the  recognized  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. This  objection  applies  equally  to  the 
man-of-wars-men  in  the  Southern  fleets,  and  to 
every  soldier  in  the  Southern  army,  none  of 
whom  are  acting  under  the  authority  of  a 
recognized  government.  The  Constitution  de- 
fines treason  to  be  the  levying  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  its  enemies.  All  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  doing  this.  The  guilt  of  the  one  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  There 
is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  this  respect,  any  differ^ 
ence  between  them.  Wliy  then  is  the  mariner 
distinguished  from  the  soldier,  as  pursuing  the 
infamous  calling  of  a  pirate?  If,  as  the  courts 
have  held,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  priva- 
teersman  from  the  want  of  the  authority  of  a 
recognized  government,  does  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  is  or  must  be  a  pirate?  The  pirate 
is  the  Ishmaelite  of  the  ocean,  submitting  to  no 
law  and  recognizing  no  authority,  human  or  di- 
vine ;  an  outlaw,  setting  all  the  restraints  of 
society  at  defiance,  whose  object,  unrelieved  by 
any  other  motive,  is  plunder,  and  who  in  the 
attainment  of  that  object  hesitates  at  no  extent 
of  wickedness.  Is  this  the  position  of  the 
Southern  privateersman  ?  It  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Jefferson  Davis^  that  all  the  formal- 
ities which  governments  require  in  the  fitting 
out  of  privateers  had  been  scrupulously  com- 
plied with,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
Southern  privateersman  holds  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  the  marine  freebooter,- 
inasmuch  as  he  is  acting  under  the  authority 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  what  he  at  least 
regards  as  a  government.  His  true  position  is 
that  of  a  rebel  upon  the  ocean.  As  a  mariner 
it  is  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  its  pursuits 
are  those  on  which  he  depends  for  a  livelihood ; 
and  though  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  attracted 
to  the  kind  of  service  upon  which  he  enters  by 
the  hope  of  large  pecuniary  profits,  is  he  not  as 
well  as  the  soldier  entitled  to  the  consideration 
that  he  may  also  be  influenced  by  a  mixed  mo- 
tive? It  is  the  motive  that  settles  whether  an 
act  is  criminal  or  not.  It  is  by  that  test  that 
we  determine,  in  the  taking  of  property  by 
force,  whether  the  act  was  a  robbery  or  a  tres- 
pass. Judging  the  Southern  mariner  then  by 
this  standard,  can  we  say  that  he  is  not  swayed 
by  the  same  passions,  influenced  by  the  same 
excitement,  and  imbued  with  the  same  political 
opinions,  that  have  led  such  a  multitude  of  men 
to  take  part  in  this  rebellion  ?  And  if  he  is, 
does  not  that  distinguish  him  from  the  common 
criminal  ? 

The  act  which  he  has  committed— -that  of 
rising  in  arms  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  to  sever  one  part  of  its  territory  from  the 
rest — is  more  injurious  to  the  nation  than  any 
damage  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the  predatory* 
acts  of  the  pirate.    It  is  the  gravest  and  weigh- 
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tiest  ofTence  that  a  citizen  can  commit;  bat 
mankind  have  always  distingaished  between 
political  offences  and  meaner  and  more  merce- 
nary crimes,  a  distinction  which  Coke,  the  pro- 
foundest  of  English  jurists,  had  in  yiew  when 
he  says  that  **  those  things  which  are  of  the 
highest  criminality  may  be  of  the  least  dis- 
grace/* Of  this  political  offence  the  SonUiern 
privateersman  is  guilty,  but  he  is  not  a  pirate, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  attempting  to  treat 
him  as  such  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  case  in 
point  from  onr  own  annals.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  revolution  a  number  of 
privateers  were  equipped  by  the  colonists,  first 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  afterward  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  on  the  28tn  of  February,  1777,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  any  colonist,  taking 
part  in  privateering,  was  declared  to  bo  a 
pirate ;  and  if  taken,  he  was  to  be  committed 
oy  any  magistrate  to  the  common  jail  upon  the 
charge  of  piracy,  and  there  detained  until 
the  king  or  privy  council  should  determine 
whether  it  was  expedient  or  not  to  try  him  for 
that  offence.  This  act,  which  was  framed  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  a  man  of  an  unscrupulous,  arbi- 
trary, and  despotic  character,  was  strenuously 
oppo!»ed  upon  its  passage  by  Fox,  Dunning, 
Barre,  and  all  the  liberal  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  denounced  by  Burke  in  the  se- 
verest terms  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Bristol :  "  The  persons,"  he  said, 
"  who  make  a  naval  war  upon  us  in  consequence 
of  the  present  troubles,  may  be  rebels ;  but  to 
call  or  treat  them  as  pirates,  is  to  confound  the 
natural  distinction  of  things,  and  the  nature  of 
crimes.  ♦  ♦  The  general  sense  of  mankind 
tells  me  that  those  offences  which  may  possibly 
arise  from  mistaken  virtue,  are  not  in  the  class 
of  infamous  actions; "  and  he  furt.her  remarked 
that  if  Lord  Balmanno,  in  the  Scotch  rebellion, 
had  driven  off  the  cattle  of  twenty  clans,  he 
would  have  thought  it  a  low  juggle,  unworthy 
of  the  English  judicature,  to  have  tried  him  for 
felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows.  The  act  was  suc- 
cessively renewed  every  year  until  near  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  during  that  period  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  detained 
under  it  in  the  English  jails.  But  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  it  accomplished  noUiing.  Pri- 
vateering continued  unabated,  and  at  last  the 
persons  so  confined  were  exchanged  under  an 
act  introduced  through  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. 

As  all  who  have  participated  in  the  rebellion 
are  alike  guilty  of  the  same  political  offence, 
and  as  there  is  in  point  of  fact  no  difference 
between  them,  the  question  then  arises — is 
every  seaman  or  soldier  taken  in  arms  against 
the  Government  to  be  himg  as  a  traitor  or 
pirate  ? 

If  the  matter  is  to  be  left  to  the  courts,  con- 
viction and  the  sentence  of  death  must  follow 
in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  the  Jeff'erton 
Da»i$^  the  court  aud,  tiiat  dnring  oivU  war,  in 


which  hostilities  are  prosecuted  on  an  extended 
scale,  persons  in  arms  against  the  established 
government,  captured  by  its  naval  and  military 
forces,  are  often  treated,  not  as  traitors  or 
pirates,  but  accordinj^  to  the  humane  usages  of 
war.  They  are  detamed  as  prisoners  nutil  ex- 
changed or  discharged  on  parole,  or  if  surren- 
dered to  the  civil  authorities  and  convicted, 
they  are  respited  or  pardoned ;  but  the  court 
said  that  this  was  a  matter  with  which  courts 
and  juries  had  nothing  to  do.  That  it  was 
purely  a  question  of  governmental  policy,  de- 
jiendin^  upon  the  decision  of  the  executive  or 
legislative  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
not  upon  its  judicial  organs. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  the  disposition  of  this 
matter  rests  exclusively  with  the  Government, 
and  its  decision  must  be  pronounced  sooner  or 
later,  as  every  day  increases  the  complication  and 
difficulty  growing  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  Are  the  courts  to  go  on  f  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment prej)ared  to  say  that  every  man  in 
arms  against  the  United  States,  upon  the  land 
or  upon  the  water,  is  to  be  tried  and  executed 
as  a  traitor  or  pirate  ?— either  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  riglit,  or  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
will  prove  an  effective  means  of  suppressing 
this  rebellion  ?  That  policy  was  tried  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  revolt  of  the  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons,  by  his  orders,  suffered  death  upon 
the  scaffold ;  the  result  being  a  more  desperate 
resistance,  the  sympathy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
Dutch. 

Neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  act  ajrainst  piracy,  was  framed  in  view 
of  any  such  state  of  things  as  that  which  now 
exists.  The  civil  war  now  prevailing  is,  in  its 
magnitude,  beyond  any  thing  previouslv  known 
in  history.  The  revolting  States  hold  posses- 
sion of  a  largo  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  embracing  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  including  some  of  our  principal  cities  and 
harbors.  They  hold  forcible  possession  of  it  by 
means  of  an  army  estimated  at  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  are  practically  exercising 
over  it  all  the  power  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment. They  claim  to  have  separated  fix>m  the 
United  States,  to  have  founded  a  government 
of  their  own,  and  are  in  armed  resistance  to 
maintain  it.  To  reduce  them  to  obedience  and 
to  recover  that  of  which  they  hold  forcible  pos- 
session, it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to 
military  means  of  more  than  corresponding 
magnitude,  until  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
have  reached  to  the  prodigious  number  of  a 
million  of  men.  The  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, recognizing  this  state  of  things,  liave  con- 
ceded to  the  rel^Uious  States  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents, a  course  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  we  did  precisely  the  same  thing 
toward  the  States  of  South  America  in  their 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Spain.  It  is 
natural  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  con- 
sider the  Southern  States  in  the  light  of  bel- 
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ttgeronts  before  tjie  rebellion  had  expanded  to 
its  present  proportions;  but  now  we  eannot, 
if  we  woidd,  shot  oxir  eyes  to  the  f^et,  that 
war,  and  war  «pbn  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
naaall  J  takes^  place  between  contending  nations, 
actnallj  eixists.  It  is  now,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be,  carried  on  apon  both  sides,  by  a  resort  to 
all  the  means  and  appliances  known  to  modern 
warfare ;  and  unless  we  are  to  fall  back  into 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  we  most  ob- 
serve in  its  conduct  those  humane  usages  in 
the  treatment  and  exchange  of  prisoners,  which 
modem  civilization  has  shown  to  be  equally  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  of  policy. 

For  every  seainan  that  we  have  arrested  as  a 
pirate,  tbey  have  incarcerated  a  northern  sol- 
dier, to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  we  do  by  the 
privateersman.  We  have  convicted  as  pirates 
four  of  the  crew  of  the  Jefferson  Davis^  and 
there  are  others  in  Kew  York  awaiting  trial. 
An  these  men  to  be  executed  ?  If  they  are, 
then  by  that  act  we  deliberately  consign  to 
death  a  number  of  our  own  officers  and  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom  owe  their  captivity  and 
present  peril  to  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
they  stood  by  their  colors  on  a  day  of  disas- 
trous flight  and  panic. 

If  such  a  course  is  to  be  pursued,  it  will  not 
be  very  encouraging  for  the  soldier  now  in 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  to  know 
that  what  may  be  asked  of  him  is  to  fight  upon 
one  ndo,  with  the  chance  of  being  hanged  upon 
the  other ;  and  in  face  of  the  enemy,  with  his 
line  broken,  instead  of  rallying  again,  he  may, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  halter,  consider  it 
prudent  to  retire  before  the  double  danger. 

I!^  on  the  other  hand,  we  convict  these  men 
as  criminals  and  pause  there,  then  the  crime  of 
which  we  have  declared  them  to  be  guilty  is 
not  followed  by  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
proper  punishment  There  is  no  terror  in- 
spired and  no  check  interposed  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure; for  the  plainest  man  in  the  South 
knows  that  the  motive  which  restrains  us  from 
going  further  is  the  fact,  that  the  execution  of 
tliese  men  as  pirates  seals  the  doom  of  a  cor- 
responding number  of  our  own  people — that 
the  account  is  exactly  balanced — ^that,  with 
ample  means  of  retaliation,  they  have  the  power 
to  prevent ;  or,  if  mutual  blood  is  to  be  shed 
in  this  way,  tee  and  not  they  will  have 'com- 
menced it.  By  such  a  course  nothing  is  effect-. 
ed,  except  to  keep  our  own  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  cells  of  Southern  prisons,  subject  to  that 
mental  torture  produced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
their  fate,  which,  with  the  majority  of  men,  is 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  certainty  of  death 
itself, — and  obliee  them  to  endure,  in  the  ill- 
provided  and  badly  conducted  prisons  in  which 
they  are  confined,  sufferings,  tne  sickening  de- 
tails of  which  are  constantly  before  us  in  their 
published  letters  to  their  friends. 

"*  I  little  thought,^^  writes  the  gallant  Col. 
CogffsweU,  of  the  regular  service,  "when  I 
faced  the  storm  of  bullets  at  Edwards'  Ferry, 
and  eeoaped  n  soldier's  death  upon,  the  field, 


that  it  was  only  to  be  left  by  my  country  to 
die  upon  the  gallows."  And  the  nature  of 
their  sufferings  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
told  that  the  noble-hearted  and  self-sacrificing 
CoL  Corcoran  was  handcuffed  and  placed  in  a 
solitary  ceU,  with  a  chahi  attached  to  the  fioor, 
until  the  mental  excitement  produced  by  this 
ignominious  treatment,  combining  witli  a  sus- 
ceptible constitution  and  the  infeotious  nature 
o(  the  locality,  brought  on  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  Shall  this  state  of  things  contmue? 
Let  us  take  counsel  of  our  commcm  sense. 
These  men  are  treated  as  criminals,  because, 
while  we  give  to  the  Southern  soldier  the 
rights  of  war,  (for  numerous  exchanges  of  sol- 
diers have  taken  place,)  we  convict  toe  South- 
ern mariner  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
Is  there  any  reason,  even  upon  the  grounds  of 
policy,  for  making  this  distmction  ?  We  have, 
by  the  blockade  of  the  whole  Southern  coast, 
cut  the  privateersman  off  from  bringing  his 
prize  into  the  ports  of  the  South  for  adjudica- 
tion ;  and  the  ports  of  all  neutral  nations  being 
closed  against  him  for  such  a  purpose,  he  n 
deprived  of  the  means  of  making  lawftil  prizes, 
and  must  eventually  convert  his  vessel  into  a 
ship-bf-war,  or  degenerate  into  a  pirate,  by  un- 
lawful acts  which  will  make  him  amenable  to 
the  tribunal  of  every  civilized  nation.  The 
comparative  injury  that  may  be  done  to  our 
commerce  by  the  few  privateers  which  it  will 
now  be  in  the  power  of  the  rebellious  States  to 
maintain  upon  the  ocean  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  disastrous  and  lasting  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  nation,  to  its  mdustry, 
its  commerce,  and  its  future,  that  would  grow 
out  of  making  this  war  one  of  retaliatory  ven- 
geance. We  have  the  fruitful  experience  of 
history  to  admonish  us  that  in  such  acts  are 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution  of  nations, 
and  especially  of  republics.  By  according  to 
the  rebellious  States  the  rights  of  belligerents, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  exchanging  prisoners, 
whether  privateersmen,  man-of-war's  men,  or 
soldiers — we  do  not  concede  to  them  the  rights 
of  sovereignty.  There  is  a  well-defined  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Court  in  the  case  of  Rose  w, 
Himroley,  4  Cranch,  241.  One  may  exist  with- 
out the  other;  and  by  exchanging  prisoners, 
therefore,  we  concede  nothing  and  admit  noth- 
ing, except  what  everybody  knows,  that  actual 
war  exists,  and  that,  as  a  Christian  people,  we 
mean  to  carry  it  on  according  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations. 

The  existing  embarrassment  is  easily  over- 
come. All  further  prosecutions  can  be  stbpped, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  privateersmen  who  have 
been  convicted,  the  President,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Court  that  tried  them,  can, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  relieve 
them  from  their  position  as  criminals,  and  place 
them  in  that  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we 
are  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  that  every  act  of  aggression  not 
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essential  to  military  success  will  but  separate 
more  widely  the  two  sections  from  each  other, 
and  increase  the  difficulty  of  cementing  us 
again  in  one  nationality.  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  people  of  the  South,  whose  infirmity 
it  has  been  to  have  very  extravagant  ideas  of 
their  own  superiority,  and  whose  contempt  of 
the  people  of  the  North  has  been  in  proportion 
to  their  want  of  information  respecting  them — 
have  been  hurried  into  their  present  position  by 
the  professional  politicians  and  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  whom  they  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  confide  the  management  of  their 
public  affairs ;  that,  though  prone  to  commit 
.outrageous  acts  when  under  the  .influence  of 
excitement,  they  are  upon  the  whole  a  kindly 
and  affectionate  people,  and  have,  when  not 
blinded  by  passion,  a  very  keen  perception  of 
their  own  interests ;  that  there  are,  throughout 
the  South,  thousands  of  loyal  hearts  pardyzed 
by  the  excitement  around  them,  who  still  cling 
to  the  flag  of  their  fathers  and  await  the  deliv- 
ering stroke  of  our  armies.  Relying  on  our 
superior  naval  and  military  strength,  and  the 
settled  determination  of  our  people  that  this 
nation  shall  not  be  dismembered,  we  may,  as 
the  Swiss  Cantons  recently  did  in  a  similar 
crisis,  put  down  this  rebellion.  That  great 
duty  imf>o8es  upon  us  all  the  exigencies  of  war, 
and  they  are  greater  and  heavier  than  those 
which  the  Swiss  government  had  to  contend 
with.  We  have  to  carry  on  the  war  against  a 
people  who  have  a  largo  and  well-appointed 
army,  under  skilful  generals,  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, in  a  country  abounding  with  strategic 
points  of  defence.  War,  when  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  usages  of  humanity, 
is,  as  all  who  have  shared  in  the  recent  battles 
know,  a  sufliciently  bloody  business;  and  if 
we  are  to  add  to  its  horrors  by  hanging  up  all 
who  fall  into  our  hands  as  traitors  or  pirates, 
we  leave  the  South  no  alternative  but  resist- 
ance to  the  last  extremity ;  and,  should  we  ul- 
timately triumph,  we  would  have  entailed  upon 
us,  as  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  maintaining  a  Govern- 
ment by  force,  over  a  people  conquered,  but 
not  subdued.        Very  truly  yours, 

Chablbs  p.  Daly. 
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BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  VA., 

FOUGHT  JTJI.T  21,   1861. 
GENERAL  BEAUREGARD'S  REPORT.* 

HlUK^UABTBRI  FlMT  CoRPS  AkMT  OP  TRB  PoTOMAC,  ) 

Maxasias,  AugiiBt  20, 1861.     S 

Gbnbral  :  The  War  Department  having  been 
informed  by  me,  by  telegraph  on  the  17th  of 
July,  of  the  movement  of  General  McDowell, 
General  Johnston  was  immediately  ordered  to 
fonn  A  Junction  of  his  army  corps  with  mine, 
■hoold  the  movement,  in   his  Judgment,  be 
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deemed  advisable.  General  Holmes  was  also 
directed  to  push  forward  with  two  regiments,  a 
battery  and  one  company  of  cavalry. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  approaching 
reinforcements  modifying  my  plan  of  operations 
^0  far  as  to  determine  on  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Centreville  as  soon  as  I  should  hear  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  two  reinforcing  columns, 
I  sent  one  of  my  aids.  Colonel  Ghrisholm,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  meet  and  communicate  my 
plans  to  General  Johnston,  and  my  wish  that 
one  portion  of  his  force  should  march  by  the 
way  of  Aldie,  and  take  the  enemy  on  his  right 
flunk  and  in  the  rear  at  Centreville.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  of  an  insuperable  character  in 
connection  with  means  of  transportation,  and 

\  the  marching  condition  of  his  troops,  made  this 

i  impracticable,  and  it  was  determiined  our  forces 
should  be  united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Run, 

'  and  thence  advance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
General  Johnston  arrived  here  about  noon  on 
the  20th  July,  and  being  my  senior  in  rank,  he 
necessarily  assumed  command  of  all  the  force 
of  the  Confederate  States,  then  concentrating  at 
this  point.  Made  acquainted  with  my  plan  of 
operations  and  dispositions  to  meet  the  enemy, 
he  gave  them  his  entire  api)roval,  and  gen- 
erously directed  their  execution  under  my  com- 
mand. 

In  consequence  of  the  untoward  detention, 
however,  of  some  five  thousand  (5,000)  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  army  corps,  resulting  from  tho 
inadequate  and  imperfect  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  so  many  troops,  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  it  became  necessary, 
on  tlie  morning  of  the  21st,  before  daylight,  to 
modify  the  plan  accepted  to  suit  the  contingency 
of  an  immediate  attack  on  our  lines  by  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy,  then  plainly  at  hand. 

The  enemy's  forces,  reported  by  their  best-in- 
formed journals  to  be  fifty-five  thousand  strong^ 
I  had  learned  from  reliable  sources,  on  the  night 
of  the  20th,  were  being  concentrated  in  and 
around  Centreville,  and  along  the  Warrentoa 
turnpike  road,  to  Bull  Kun,  near  which  our  re- 
spective pickets  were  in  immediate  proximity. 
This  fact,  with  the  conviction  that,  after  his 
signal  discomfiture  on  the  18th  of  July,  be- 
fore Bhwjkbum's  Ford — the  centre  of  my  lines 
— ^he  would  not  renew  the  attack  in  that  quar- 
ter, induced  me  at  once  to  look  for  an  attempt 
on  my  left  fiank,  resting  on  the  Stone  Bridge, 
which  was  but  weakly  guarded  by  men,  as  well 
as  but  slightly  provided  with  artificial  defensive 
appliances  and  artillery. 

In  view  of  these  palpable  military  conditiouB. 
by  half-past  four  a.  m.,  on  the  21st  July,  1  had 
prepared  and  despatched  orders,  directing  the 

.  wliole  of  the  Confederate  forces  within  the  lines 
of  Bull  Run,  including  tho  brigades,  and  regi- 
ments of  General  Johnston,  which  had  arrived 
at  that  time,  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

At  that  hour  the  following  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  forces: — 
Ewell's  brigade,  constituted  as  on  the  18th  of 
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Jul  J,  remained  in  position  at  Union  Mills  Ford, 
his  left  extending  along  Bull  Run,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  McLean's  Ford,  and  supported  by  Holmes' 
brigade,  Second  Tennessee  and  First  Arkansas 
regiments  a  short  distance  to  the  rear — that  is, 
at  and  near  Camp  Wig&ll. 

D.  R.  Jones'  brigade,  from  Swell's  left,  in 
front  of  McLean's  Ford,  and  along  the  stream 
to  Longstreet's  position.  It  was  unchanged  in 
organization,  and  was  supported  by  Early's  bri- 
gade, also  unchanged,  placed  b^ind  a  thicket 
of  young  pines,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of 
McLean's  Ford. 

Longstreet's  brigade  held  its  former  ground 
at  Blackburn's  Ford,  from  Jones'  left  to  Bon- 
ham's  right,  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Jackson's  brigade,  consisting  of  Oolo- 
Deb  James  L.  Preston's  Fourth,  Harper's  Fifth, 
Alien's  Second,  the  Twenty-seventh,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel EchoU's,  and  the  Thirty-third,  Cum- 
xning's  Virginia  regiments,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eleven  strong,  which  were  posted 
hehind  the  skirting  of  pines  to  the  rear  of  Black- 
bum's  and  Mitchell's  Fords,  and  in  the  rear  of 
this  support  was  also  Burksdale's  Thirteenth 
regiment  Mlssissipi^  Yulunteei's,  which  had 
lately  arrived  from  Lynchburg. 

Along  the  edge  of  a  pine ,  thicket,  in  rear  of, 
and  equi-distant  from  McLean's  and  Blackburn's 
Fords,  ready  to  support  either  position,  I  had 
also  placed  all  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades 
that  had  arrivetjl — namely,  two  companies  of 
the  Eleventh  Mississippi,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Liddell ;  the  Second  Mississippi,  Colonel  Falk- 
ner;  and  the  Alabama,  with  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Georgia  regiments,  (Colonel  Gartrell  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,)  in  all  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  bayonets. 

Bonham's  brigade,  as  before,  held  Mitchell's 
Ford,  its  right  near  Longstreet's  left,  its  left 
extending  in  the  direction  of  Cocke's  right.  It 
was  organized  as  at  the  end  of  the  18th  of  July, 
irith  Jackson's  brigade,  as  before  said,  as  a  sup- 
port. 

Cocke's  brigade,  increased  by  seven  compa- 
nies of  the  Eighth,  Hunton's ;  three  companies 
of  the  Forty-ninth,  Smith's  Virginia  regiments ; 
two  company  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  under 
Rogers  of  four,  six-pounders,  occupied  the  line 
in  front  and  rear  of  Bull  Run,  extending  from 
the  direction  of  Bonham's  left,  and  guarding 
Island,  Bull's,  and  Lewis'  Fords,  to  the  right  of 
Evans' demi-brigade,  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  also 
under  General  Cocke's  command. 

The  latter  held  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  its  left 
covered  a  farm  ford  about  one  mile  above  the 
bridge. 

Stuart's  cavalry,  some  three  hundred  men  of 
the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  guarded  the  level 
ground  extending  in  rear  from  Bonham's  left  to 
Cocke's  right 

Two  companies  of  Radford's  cavalry  were 
held  in  reserve  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  Mitch- 
ell's Ford,  bis  left  extending  in  the  direction  of 
Stuart's  right. 


Colonel  Pendleton's  reserve  battery  of  eight 
pieces  was  temporarily  placed  in  rear  of  Bon- 
ham's extreme  left. 

M^Jor  Walton's  reserve  battery  of  five  guns 
was  in  position  on  McLean's  farm,  in  a  piece  of 
woods  in  rear  of  Bee's  right. 

Hampton's  legion  of  six  companies  of  infan- 
try, six  hundred  strong,  having  arrived  that 
morning  by  the  cars  from  Richmond,  was  sub- 
sequently, as  soon  as  it  arrived,  ordered  for- 
ward to  a  position  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Lewis  House,  as  a  support  for  any  troops  engag- 
ed in  that  quarter. 

The  effective  force  of  all  arms  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  on  that  eventful  morning,  includ- 
ing the  garrison  of  Camp  Pickens,  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  twenty -nine  guns. 

The  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  ready  for  ac- 
tion on  the  field,  may  be  set  at  six  thousand 
men  and  twenty  guns.  [That  is,  when  the  bat- 
tle begun.  Smith's  brigade  and  Fisher's  North 
Carolina  came  up  later,  and  mode  a  total  of  army 
of  Shenandoah  engaged  of  all  arms,  eight  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  and  tliirty-four.  Hill's  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  five  l^ndred  ond  fifty,  also 
arrived,  but  was  posted  as  reserve  to  right 
flank.] 

The  brigade  of  General  Holmes  mustered 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bayonet*!,  six  guns,  and  a  company  of  cavalry 
about  ninety  strong. 

Informed  at  haS'-past  five  a.  m.,  by  Colonel 
Evans,  that  the  enemy  had  deployed  some 
twelve  hundred  men,  [these  were  what  Colonel 
Evans  saw  of  General  Schenck's  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Tyler's  division  and  two  other  heavy  bri- 
gades, in  all  over  nine  thousand  men  and  thir- 
teen pieces  of  artillery — Cariisle's  and  Ayres' 
batteries.  That  is,  nine  hundred  men  and  two 
six-pounders,  confronted  by  nine  thousand  men 
and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  rifled,] 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  immediate 
front.  I  at  once  ordered  him,  as  also  General 
Cocke,  if  attacked,  to  maintain  their  position  to 
the  last  extremity. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  effective  method  of 
relieving  that  flank  was  by  a  rapid,  determined 
attack,  with  my  right  wing  and  centre  on  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville,  with  due 
precautions  against  the  advance  of  his  reserves 
from  the  direction  of  Washington.  By  such  a 
movement  I  confidently  expected  to  achieve  a 
complete  victory  for  my  country  by  twelve 
o'clock  M. 

These  new  dispositions  were  submitted  to 
General  Johnston,  who  fully  approved  them, 
and  the  orders  for  their  immediate  execution 
were  at  once  issued. 

Brigadier-General  Ewell  was  directed  to  be- 
gin the  movement,  to  be  followed  and  supported 
successively  by  Generals  D.  R.  Jones,  Long- 
street,  and  Bonham  respectively,  supported  by 
their  several  appointed  reserves. 

The  cavalry,  under  Stuart  and  Radford,  wer9 
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to  be  held  !n  Land,  Butject  to  fnture  orden  and 
ready  for  employment  as  migbt  be  reqoired  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  battle. 

About  half-past  eight  oMook  ▲.  x.,  General 
Johnston  and  myself  transferred  our  head-<|iiar- 
ters  to  a  central  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  whence  we  might 
watch  the  course  of  events. 

.  Previously,  as  early  as  half-past  five,  the  Fed- 
eralists in  front  of  Evans*  position,  Stone  Bridge, 
had  opened  with  a  large  thirty -pounder,  Parrutt 
rifle  gun,  and  thirty  minutes  later  with  a  mod- 
erate, apparently  tentative,  fire  from  a  battery 
of  rifle  pieces,  directed  first  in  front  at  Evans* 
and  .Uien  in  the  direction  of  Coclce's  position, 
but  without  drawing  a  return  fire  and  discovery 
of  our  positions,  chiefly  because  in  that  quarter 
we  had  nothing  but  eight  six-pounder  pieces, 
which  could  not  reach  the  distant  enemy. 

As  the  Federalists  had  advanced  with  an  ex- 
tended line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  Evans, 
that  ofllcer  promptly  threw  forwaitl  the  two 
flank  companies  of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  one  company  of  Wheat's  Louisi- 
ana battalion,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  to  cover 
hb  small  front.  An  occasional  scattering  fire 
resulted,  and  thus  the  two  armies  iu  that  quar- 
ter remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  marching  its  du- 
bious way  through  the  "big forest "  to  take  our 
forces  in  fiank  and  rear. 

By  half-past  eight  a.  m.,  Colonel  Evans  hav- 
ing become  satisfied  of  the  counterfeit  character 
of  the  movement  on  his  front,  and  persuaded 
of  an  attempt  to  turn  his  left  fiank,  decided  to 
change  his  position  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  fur 
this  purpose  immediately  put  in  motion  to  his 
left  and  rear  six  companies  of  Sloan's  Fourth 
South  Carolina  regiment,  Wheat's  Louisiana 
battalions,  fivie  companies,  and  two  six-pounders 
of  Latham's  battery,  leaving  four  companies  of 
Sloan's  regiment  under  cover  ns  the  sole  imme- 
diate defence  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  but  giving 
information  to  General  Cocke  of  his  change  of 
position  and  the  reasons  that  impelled  it. 

Following  a  road  leading  by  the  Old  Pittsyl- 
vania (Carter)  mansion.  Colonel  Evans  formed 
in  line  of  battle  some  four  hundred  vards  in 
rear — as  he  advanced— of  that  house,  his  guns 
to  the  fW)nt  and  in  position,  properly  supported, 
to  its  immediate  right.  Findmg,  however,  that 
the  enemy  did  not  appear  on  that  road,  which 
was  a  branch  of  one  running  by  Sudley's  Springs 
Ford  to  Brentsville  and  Dumfries,  he  tum^ 
abruptly  to  the  left,  and  marching  across  the 
fields  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  about  half- 
past  nine  a.  m .,  took  a  position  in  line  of  battle ; 
his  left,  Sloan's  companies,  resting  on  the  main 
Brentsville  road  in  a  shallow  ravine,  the  Louis- 
iana battalion  to  the  right,  in  advance  some  two 
hundred  yards,  a  rectangular  course  of  wood 
separating  them— -one  piece  of  his  artillery 
planted  on  an  eminence  some  seven  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear  of  Wheat's  battalion,  and  the 
other  on  a  ridge  near  and  in  rear  of  Sloan's  po- 
•itton,  commanding  a  reach  of  the  road  Jntt  in 


fWmt  of  the  line  of  battle.  In  this  order  be 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
now  drawing  near. 

In  the  mean  time  about  seven  o  dock  a.  sl, 
Jackson's  brigade,  with  Imboden's,  and  five 
pieces  of  Walton's  battery,  had  been  sent  to 
take  up  a  position  along  Bull  Run  to  piard  the 
interval  between  Cocke'a  right  and  Bonbam'a 
left,  with  orders  to  support  either  in  case  of 
need — ^the  character  and  topographical  features 
of  the  ground  having  been  shown  to  General 
Jackson  by  Captain  D.  R.  Harris,  of  the  Engi- 
neers, of  his  army  corps. 

So  much  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades,  now 
united,  as  had  arrived — some  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  muskets — had  also  been  sent  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  the  position  of  the  Stone 
Bridge. 

The  enemy  beginning  his  detour  from  the 
turnpike,  at  a  point  nearly  half  way  between 
Stone  Bridge  and  Centreville,  had  pursued  a 
tortuous,  narrow  trace  of  a  rarely  used  road, 
through  a  dense  wood,  the  greater  part  of  his 
way,  until  near  the  Sudley  road.  A  division 
under  Colonel  Hunter,  of  the  Federal  regular 
army,  of  two  strong  brigades,  was  in  the  ad- 
vance, followed  immediately  by  another  divi- 
sion under  Colonel  Heintzelman,  of  three  bri- 
gades and  seven  com]>aiiies  of  regular  cavalry 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery— eighteen  of 
which  were  rifle  guns.  This  column,  as  H 
crossed  Bull  Run,  numbered  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  of  all  arms,  by  tlieir  own  ncctmnts. 

Burnside's  brigade,  which  here,  as  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  led  the  advance,  at  about  forty- 
five  minutes  past  nine  a.  m.,  debouched  from  a 
wood  in  sight  of  Evans'  position,  some  ^ve 
hundred  yards  distant  from  Wheat's  battalion. 

He  immediately  threw  forward  his  skir- 
mishers in  force,  and  they  became  engaged  with 
Wheat's  command  and  the  six-pouuder  gun 
under  Lieutenant  Leftwich. 

The  Federalists  at  once  advanced,  as  they 
report  ofiScially,  the  Second  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment volunteers,  with  its  vaunted  battery  of 
six  thirteen-pounder  rifle  guns.  Sloan's  com- 
panies were  then  brought  into  action,  having 
been  pushed  forward  through  the  woods.  The 
enemy,  soon  galled  and  staggered  by  the  fire, 
and  pressed  bv  the  determined  valor  witli 
which  Wheat  handle<l  his  battery,  until  he 
was  desperately  wounded,  hastened  up  three 
other  reghnents  of  the  brigode  and  two  DaM- 
gren  howitzers,  making  in  nil  ouite  three  thon- 
simd  five  hundred  bayonets  and  eiglit  pieces  of 
artillery,  opposed  to  less  than  eight  hundred 
men  and  two  six-pounder  guns. 

Despite  tihese  odds,  this  intre^)id  command 
of  but  eleven  weak  companies  maintained  its 
front  to  the  enemy  for  quite  an  hour,  and  until 
Generfd  Bee  came  to  their  aid  with  his  oofm- 
mand.  The  heroic  Bee,  with  a  soldier's  eye 
and  recognition  of  the  situation,  had  previously 
disposed  his  command  with  ^ill — Imboden's 
battery  havins  been  admirably  placed  between 
the  two  brigades,  under  shelter  behind  the  on- 
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dolations  of  a  bill  about  one  bnndred  and  fifty 
yards  north  of  the  now  famous  Henry  House, 
and  very  near  wbere  he  subsequently  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  to  the  great  midfortune  of  his 
country,  but  after  deeds  of  deUberate  aiKl  ever- 
memorable  courage. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  a 
battalion  of  eight  companies  of  regular  infan- 
try, and  one  of  their  best  batteries  of  six  pieces, 
(four  rided,)  supported  by  four  companies  of 
marine:^,  to  increase  the  desperate  odas  against 
which  Evans  and  his  men  had  maiutuned  their 
stand  with  an  almost  matchless  tenacity. 

General  Bee,  now  finding  Evans  sorely  pressed 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  masses  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  call  of  Colonel  Evans  threw  for- 
ward his  whole  force  to  his  aid  across  a  small 
stream — ^Younc's  Branch  and  Valley — and  en- 

ned  the  Federalists  with  impetuosity;  Im- 
en*s  battery  at  the  time  playing  from  his 
well-chosen  position  with  brilliant  effect  with 
spherical-case,  the  enemy  having  first  opened 
on  him  from  a  ride  battery,  probably  Gntfin^s, 
with  elongated  cylindrical  shells,  which  fiew  a 
few  feet  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  in 
rear. 

As  Bee  advanced  under  a  severe  fire  he 
placed  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, under  the  chivalrous  Bartow,  at  alxKit 
eleven  a.  h.,  in  a  wood  of  second-growth  pines, 
to  tlie  right  and  front  of  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  Evans*  line  of  battle;  the  Fourth 
Alabama  to  the  left  of  them,  along  a  fence  con- 
necting the  position  of  the  Georgia  regiments 
with  the  rectangular  copse  in  which  Sloan^s 
South  Garolina  companies  were  engaged,  and 
into  which  he  also  threw  the  Second  Missis- 
sippi. A  fierce  and  destructive  conflict  now 
•ensued ;  the  fire  was  withering  on  both  sides, 
while  the  enemy  swept  our  short,  thin  lines 
with  their  numerous  artillery,  which,  according 
to  their  official  reports,  at  this  time  consisted 
of  at  least  ten  ride  guns  and  fonr  howitzers. 
For  an  hour  did  these  stout-hearted  men  of  the 
blooded  commands  of  Bee,  Evans,  and  Bartow 
breast  an  unintermitting  battle  storm,  animat- 
ed, surely,  by  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary courage  of  even  the  bravest  men  under 
fire ;  it  must  have  been  indeed  the  inspiration 
of  the  cause,  and  consciousness  of  the  great 
stake  at  issue  which  thus  nerved  and  animated 
one  and  all  to  stand  unawed  and  unshrinking 
In  such  extremity. 

Two  Federal  brigades  of  Heintzelman's  divi- 
•e&oa  were  now  brought  into  action,  led  by 
Biekett*s  superb  light  battery  of  six  ten-pound- 
er rifle  guns,  which,  posted  on  an  eminence  to 
the  right  of  the  Sudley  road,  opened  fire  on 
Imboden^s  battery — about  tliis  time  increased 
^  by  two  rifle  pieces  of  the  Washington  Artillery 
*UBder  Lieut.  Richardson,  and  alr^y  the  mark 
of  two  batteries  which  divided  their  fire  with 
Imbodcn,  and  two  guns,  under  Lieutenants  Da- 
-ridson  and  Leftwlteh,  of  Lotham^a  battery, 
posted  as  before  mentioned. 


At  this  time,  oonfronting  the  enemy,  we  had 
still  but  Evans'  eleven  companies  and  two  guns 
—Bee's  and  Bartow's  four  regiments,  the  two 
companies  Eleventh  Mississippi,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell,  and  the  six  pieces  under 
Imboden  and  Richardson.  The  enemy  had  two 
divbions  of  four  strong  brigades,  including 
seventeen  companies  of  regular  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artiitery,  four  companies  of  marines, 
and  twenty  i^eees  of  artillery.  (See  official 
reports  of  Colonels  Heintzelman,  Porter,  &o,) 
Against  this  odds,  scarcely  credible,  our  ad- 
vance position  was  still  for  a  while  maintained, 
and  the  enemy's  ranks  constantly  broken  and 
shattered  under  the  scorching  fire  of  our  men ; 
but  fresh  regiments  of  the  Federalists  came 
upon  the  field-— Sherman's  and  Keyes'  brigades 
of  Tyler's  divi»on — as  is  stated  in  their  re- 
ports, numbering  over  six  thousand  bayonets^ 
which  had  found  a  passage  across  the  ruu 
about  eight  hundred  yards  above  the  Stone 
Bridge,  threatened  our  right.    ' 

Heavy  losses  had  now  been  sustained  on  our 
side,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  personal 
worth  of  the  slain.  The  Georsia  r^ment  had 
suffered  heavily,  being  exposed,  as  it  took  and 
maintained  its  position,  to  a  fire  from  the  en- 
emy, already  posted  witJiin  a  hundred  yards  of 
their  front  and  right,  sheltered  by  fences  and 
other  cover.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieuten* 
ant-Odonel  Gardner  was  severely  wounded,  as 
also  several  other  valuable  officers ;  the  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Branch,  was 
killed,  and  the  horse  of  the  regretted  Bartow 
was  shot  under  him.  The  Fourth  Alabama 
also  suffered  severely  from  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  thousands  of  mulcts  which  they  so  daunt- 
lessly  fronted  under  the  immediate  leadership  of 
Bee  himself.  Its  brave  Colonel,  R  J.  Jones, 
was  dangerously  wotinded,  and  many  gallant 
officers  fell,  slain  or  hors  de  combat. 

Now,  however,  with  the  surging  mass  of 
over  fourteen  thousand  Federal  infantry  press- 
ing on  their  front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire 
of  at  least  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the 
fresh  brigades  of  Sherman  and  Eeyes  approach- 
ing— the  latter  already  in  musket  range— our 
lines  gave  back,  but  under  orders  from  General 
Bee. 

The  eneidy,  maintaining  the  fire,  pressed 
their  swelling  masses  onward  as  our  shattered 
battalions  retired ;  the  slaughter  for  the  mo- 
ment was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a 
Soiitliern  home  with  life-long  sorrow. 

Under  this  inexorable  stress  the  retreat  con- 
tinued until  arrested  by  the  energy  and  resolu- 
tion ci  Greneral  Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  and 
Evans,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  House, 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it. 

Imboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled 
with  marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Richardson,  being  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  left  and 
front,  were  also  obliged  to  fall  back.   Imboden^ 
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leaving  a  disabled  piece  on  the  gronnd,  retired 
until  he  met  Jackson^s  brigade,  while  Richard- 
son joined  the  main  body  of  his  battery  near 
the  Lewis  Hoase. 

As  onr  infantry  retired  from  the  extreme 
front  the  two  six-pounders  of  Latham^s  bat- 
tery, before  mentioned,  fell  back  with  excellent 
judgment  to  suitable  positions  in  the  rear, 
when  an  effective  fire  was  maintained  upon 
the  still  advancing  lines  of  the  Federalists  with 
damaging  effect  until  their  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  when  they,  too,  were  with- 
drawn in  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
rejoined  their  captain. 

From  the  point  previously  indicated,  where 
General  Johnston  and  myself  had  established 
our  head-quarters,  we  heard  the  continuous 
roll  of  musketry  and  the  sustained  din  of  the 
artillery,  which  announced  the  serious  out- 
bursts of  the  battle  on  our  left  fiank,  and 
we  anxiously,  hut  confidently,  awaited  similar 
sounds  of  conflict  from  our  front  at  Centroville, 
resulting  from  the  prescribed  attack  in  that 
quarter  by  our  right  wing. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  however, 
this  expectation  was  dissipated,  from  Briga- 
dier-General Ewell  informing  me,  to  my  pro- 
found disappointment,  that  my  orders  for  his 
advance  had  miscarried,  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  General  D.  R. 
Jones,  he  had  just  thrown  his  brigade  across 
the  stream  at  Union  Mills.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  now  too  late  for  the  effective  ex- 
ecution of  the  contemplated  movement,  which 
must  have  required  quite  three  hours  for  the 
troops  to  get  into  position  for  the  attack ; 
therefore,  it  became  immediately  necessary  to 
dei>end  on  new  combinations  and  other  dispo- 
sitions suited  to  the  now  pressing  exigency. 
The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre,  already 
begun  by  Jones  and  Longstreet,  was  at  once 
countermanded  with  the  sanction  of  General 
Johnston,  and  we  arranged  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give 
us  battle.  Under  these  circumstances  our  re- 
serves not  already  in  movement  were  imme- 
diately ordered  up  to  support  our  left  flank, 
namely— Holmes'  two  rc^ments  and  battery 
of  artillery,  under  Captain  Lindsey  "Walker,  of 
six  guns,  and  Early's  brigade.  Two  regiments 
from  Bonham*s  brigade,  with  Kemper's  four 
six-pounders,  were  also  called  for,  and,  with 
the  sanction  of  General  Johnston,  Generals 
Ewell,  Jones,  (D.  R.,)  Longstreet,  and  Bonham, 
were  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their 
several  fronts  to  retain  and  engross  the  enemy's 
reserves  and  forces  on  their  flank,  and  at  and 
around  Centreville.  Previously,  our  respective 
chiefs  of  staff— Major  Rhett  and  Colonel  Jor- 
dan—had been  left  at  my  head-qnarters  to 
hasten  up  and  give  directions  to  any  troops 
that  might  arrive  at  Manassas. 

These  ortlers  having  been  duly  despatched  by 
staff  officers,  at  10.80  a.  m.,  General  Johnston 
and  myself  set  out  for  the  immediate  field  of 
•etioD,  which  we  reached  in  the  rear  of  the 


Robinson  and  Widow  Henry's  houses,  at  about 
12  X.  and  just  as  the  commands  of  Bee,  Bartow, 
and  Evans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine 
behind  the  former,  stoutly  held  at  the  time  by 
Hampton  with  his  legion,  which  had  made  a 
stand  there  after  having  previously  been  as  far 
forward  as  the  tur^ike,  where  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Johnson,  an  officer  of  brilliant  promise,  was 
killed,  and  other  severe  losses  were  sustained. 

Before  our  arrival  upon  the  scene.  General 
Jackson  had  moved  forward  with  his  brigade 
of  five  Virginia  regiments  from  his  position  in 
reserve,  and  had  judiciously  taken  post  below  the 
brim  of  the  plateau,  nearly  east  of  the  Henry 
house,  and  to  tlie  left  of  the  ravine  and  woods 
occupied  by  the  mingled  remnants  of  Bee's,  Bar- 
tow's, and  Evans'  commands,  with  Imboden's 
battery,  and  two  of  Stanard's  pieces  placed  so 
as  to  play  upon  the  oncoming  enemy,  supported 
in  the  immediate  rear  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Preston's 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Echoll's  regiments,  on 
the  right  by  Harper's  and  on  the  left  by  Allen's 
and  Cumming's  regiments. 

As  soon  as  General  Johnston  and  myself 
reached  the  field,  we  were  occupied  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  horgic  troops,  whose  pre- 
vious stand,  with  scarce  a  parallel,  has  nothing 
more  valiant  in  all  the  pages  of  history,  and 
whose  losses  fitly  tell  why,  at  length,  their  lines 
had  lost  their  cohesion.  It  was  now  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston  impressively  and  gallantly  charged 
to  the  front  with  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Ala- 
bama regiment  by  his  side,  all  the  field-officers 
of  the  regiment  having  been  previously  disabled. 
Shortly  afterward  I  placed  S.  R.  Gist.  Adjutant 
and  Inspector-General  of  South  Carolina,  a  vol- 
unteer aide-de-camp  of  General  Bee,  in  com- 
mand of  this  regiment,  and  who  led  it  again  to 
the  front  as  became  its  previous  behavior,  and 
remained  with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  we  had  thus  rallied  and  disposed 
our  forces,  I  urged  General  Johnston  to  leave 
the  immediate  conduct  of  the  field  to  me,  while 
he,  repairing  to  Portico— the  Lewis  house — 
should  urge  reinforcements  forward.  At  first 
he  was  unwilling,  but  reminded  that  one  of  us 
must  do  so,  and  that  properly  it  was  his  place, 
he  reluctantly,  but  fortunately,  complied ;  for- 
tunately, because  from  that  position,  by  his 
energy  and  sagacity,  his  keen  perception  and 
anticipation  of  my  needs,  he  so  directed  the  re- 
serves as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  day. 

As  General  Johnston  departed  for  Portico, 
Colonel  Bartow  reported  to  me  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  Seventh  Georgia  Volunteers,  (Gar- 
trell's,)  which  I  ordered  him  to  post  on  the  left 
of  Jackson's  line,  in  the  edge  of  the  belt  of  pines 
bordering  the  sc»utheastern  rim  of  the  plateau, 
on  which  the  battle  was  now  to  rage  so  long 
and  so  fiercely. 

Colonel  Wm.  Smith's  battalion  of  the  Forty-, 
ninth  Virginia  Volunteers  having  also  come  up 
by  my  orders,  I  placed  it  on  the  left  of  GartrelFa 
as  my  extreme  left  at  the  time.  Repairing  then 
to  the  right,  I  placed  Hampton's  Legion,  which 
had  suffered  greatly,  on  that  flank  somewhat  to 
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the  rear  of  Harper^s  regiment,  and  also  the  seven 
companies  of  the  Eighth  (Hanton^s)  Virginia 
regiment,  which,  detached  from  Cockers  brigade 
by  my  orders  and  those  of  Greneral  Johnston, 
had  opportunely  reached  the  ground.  These, 
with  Ilarper^a  regiment,  constituted  a  reserve, 
to  protect  onr  right  flank  from  an  advance  of 
the  enemy  from  the  quarter  of  the  stone  bridge, 
and  served  as  a  support  for  the  line  of  battle, 
which  was  formed  on  the  right  by  Bee^s  and 
Evans*  commands,  in  the  centre  by  four  regi- 
ments of  Jackson^s  brigade,  with  Imboden's 
four  six-pounders,  Walton^s  five  guns,  (two 
rifled,)  two  guns  (one  piece  rifled)  of  Stanard^s 
and  two  six-pounders  of  Rogers'  batteries,  the 
latter  under  Lieut.  Heaton ;  and  on  the  left  by 
Oartrell's  reduced  ranks  and  Col.  Smithes  bat- 
talion, subsequently  reinforced  Faulkner's  Second 
Mississippi  regiment,  and  by  another  regiment  of 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  just  arrived  upon 
the  field,  the  Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina. 
Confronting  the  enemy  at  this  time  my  force 
numbered,  at  most,  not  more  than  six  thousand 
five  hundred  intotry  and  artillerists,  with  but 
thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies 
(Carter's  and  Hoge's)  of  Stuart's  cavalry. 

The  enemy's  force  now  bearing  hotly  and 
confidently  down  on  our  position,  regiment 
after  regiment  of  the  best  equipped  men  that 
ever  took  the  field — ^according  to  their  own 
official  hbtory  of  the  day — was  formed  of  Colo- 
nels Hunter's  and  Heintzleman's  divisions.  Colo- 
nels Sherman's  and  Keycs'  brigades  of  Tyler's 
division,  and  of  the  formidable  batteries  of 
Bickett,  Griffin,  and  Arnold  regulars,  and 
Second  Rhode  Island,  and  two  Dahlgren  how- 
itzers— a  force  of  over  twenty  thousand  infan- 
try, seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry,  and 
twenty-four  pieces  of  improved  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  perilous,  heavy  reserves  of  infan- 
try and  artillery  hung  in  the  distance  around 
the  Stone  Bridge,  Mitcheirs,  Blackburn's  and 
Union  Mills  fords,  visibly  ready  to  fall  upon  us 
at  any  moment ;  and  I  was  also  assured  of  the 
existence  of  other  heavy  corps  at  and  around 
Centreville  and  elsewhere,  within  convenient 
supporting  distances. 

Fully  conscious  of  this  portentous  disparity 
of  force,  as  I  posted  the  lines  for  the  encoun- 
ter, I  sought  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  my  offi- 
cers and  men  the  confidence  and  determined 
n>irit  of  resistance  to  this  wicked  invasion  of 
tne  homes  of  a  free  people,  which  I  felt.  I  in- 
formed them  that  reinforcements  would  rapidly 
come  to  their  support,  and  we  must  at  all  haz- 
ards hold  our  posts  until  reinforced  I  reminded 
them  that  we  fought  for  our  homes,  our  fire- 
sides, and  for  the  independence  of  our  country. 
I  urged  them  to  the  resolution  of  victory  or 
death  on  that  field.  These  sentiments  were 
loudly,  eagerly  cheered,  wheresoever  proclaim- 
ed, and  I  then  felt  reassured  of  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  that  nrmy,  which  would  enable 
ns  to  wrench  victory  from  the  host  then  threat- 
ening us  with  destruction. 

0  my  country!  I  would  readily  have  aao- 


rificed  my  life,  and  those  of  all  the  brave  men 
around  me,  to  save  your  honor  and  to  maintain 
your  independence  from  the  degrading  yoke 
which  those  ruthless  invaders  had  come  to  im- 

Cand  render  perpetual :  and  the  day's  issue 
issured  me  that  such  emotions  must  also 
have  animated  all  under  my  command. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  seized  upon 
the  plateau  on  which  the  Robinson  and  Henry 
houses  are  situated — ^the  position  first  occupied 
in  the  morning  by  Gen.  Bee,  before  advancing 
to  the  support  of  Evans.  Rickett's  battery  of 
six  rifled  guns — ^the  pride  of  the  Federalists,  the 
object  of  their  unstinted  expenditure  in  outfit — 
and  the  equally  powerful  regular  light  battery 
of  Griffin  were  brought  forward  and  placed  in 
immediate  action,  after  having,  conjointly  with 
the  batteries  already  mentioned,  played  from 
former  positions  with  destructive  effect  upon 
our  forward  battalions. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  plateau, 
now  become  the  stage  of  the  contending  armies, 
must  be  described  in  outline. 

A  glance  at  the  niap  will  show  that  it  is  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  small  watercourses, 
which  empty  into  Bull  Run  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
Stone  Bridge.  Rising  to  an  elevation  of  qnito 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Bull  Run 
at  the  bridge,  it  falls  off  on  three  sides  to  the 
level  of  the  enclosing  streams  in  gentle  slopes, 
but  which  are  furrowed  by  ravines  of  irregular 
direction  and  length,  and  studded  with  clumps 
and  patches  of  young  pines  and  oaks.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau  b  ob- 
lique to  the  course  of  Bull  Run  in  that  quarter, 
and  on  the  Brentsville  and  turnpike  roads  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  Completely 
surrounding  the  two  houses  before  mentioned, 
are  small  open  fields  of  irregular  outline,  and 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fitty  acres  in  extent. 
The  houses  occupied  at  the  time,  the  one  by 
widow  Henry,  and  the  other  by  the  free  negro 
Robinson,  are  small  wooden  buildings,  densely 
embowered  in  trees  and  environed  by  a  double 
row  of  fences  on  two  sides.  Around  the  east- 
em  and  southern  brow  of  the  plateau,  an  almost 
unbroken  fringe  of  second  growth  pines  gave 
excellent  shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who  avaUed 
themselves  of  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  skill. 
To  the  west,  adjoining  the  fields,  a  broad  belt 
of  oaks  extends  directly  across  the  crest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the 
battle,  regiments  of  both  armies  met  and  con- 
tended for  the  mastery. 

From  the  open  ground  of  this  plateau,  the 
view  embraces  a  wide  expanse  of  woods,  and 
gently  undulating  open  country  of  broad  grass 
and  grain  fields  in  all  directions,  including  the 
scene  of  Evans'  and  Bee's  recent  encounter 
with  the  enemy — some  twelve  hundred  yards 
to  the  northward. 

In  reply  to  the  play  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
our  own  artillery  had  not  been  idle  or  unskil- 
ful. The  ground  occupied  by  our  guns,  on  a 
level  with  that  held  by  the  batteries  of  the  ene- 
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mj,  WW  an  open  space  of  limited  extent,  behind 
a  low  andulation,  just  at  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  plateau,  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  Henry  house.  Here,  as  before 
said,  some  thirteen  pieces,  mostly  six  pounders, 
were  maintained  in  action, — ^the  several  bat- 
teries of  Imboden,  Stanard,  Pendleton,  (Rock- 
bridge Artillery,)  and  Alburtis\  of  Uie  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  five  guns  of  Waltou^s 
and  Ileaton^s  section  of  Rogers'  battery,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  alternating  to  some  ex- 
tent with  each  other,  and  taking  part  as  need- 
ed; all  from  the  outset  displaying  that  mar- 
vellous capacity  of  our  people  as  artillerists 
wliich  has  made  them,  it  would  appear,  at  once 
the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the  enemy. 

As  was  soon  apparent,  the  Federalists  had 
8nft*ered  severely  from  our  artillery  and  from 
the  fire  of  our  musketry  on  the  riglit,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  left  flank,  placed  under  cover, 
within  whose  galling  range  they  had  been  ad- 
vanced. And  we  are  told  in  their  official  reports 
how  regiment  after  regiment,  thrown  forward 
to  dishnlge  us,  was  broken,  never  to  recover  its 
entire  organization  on  that  field. 

In. the  mean  time,  also,  two  companies  of 
6tuart's  Cavalry  (Carter's  and  Hugo's)  made  a 
dashing  charge  down  the  Brentsvilleand  Sudley 
road  upon  the  Fire  Zouaves — then  the  enemy's 
right  on  the  iilateau — which  added  to  their  dis- 
order, wrought  by  our  musketry  on  that  flank. 
But  still  the  press  of  the  enemy  was  heavy  in 
that  quarter  of  the  fi^d,  as  fresh  troo|>s  were 
.thrown  forward  there  to  outflank  us,  and  some 
three  guns  of  a  battery,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  position  apparently  to  en fl lade  our  batteries, 
were  thrown  so  close  to  the  Thirty-third  regl- 
'  ment,  Jackson's  brigade,  that  that  regiment, 
springing  forward,  seized  them,  but  with  severe 
loss,  and  was  subsequently  driven  buck  by  an 
overpowering  force  of  Federal  musketry. 

Now,  fidl  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  pave  the  order 
for  the  right  of  my  line,  except  my  reserves,  to 
advance  to  recover  the  plateau.  It  was  done 
with  nncommon  resolution  and  vigor,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  Jackson's  brigade  pierced  the 
enemy's  centre  with  the  determination  of  vet- 
erans and  the  spirit  of  men  who  fight  for  a 
sacred  cause ;  but  it  suffered  seriously.  With 
equal  spirit  the  other  parts  of  the  line  made 
the  onset,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  broken 
and  swept  back,  at  all  points,  from  the  open 
ground  of  the  plateau.  Rallying  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  strongly  reinforced  by  fresh 
regiments,  the  Federalists  returned,  and  by 
weiglit  of  numbers  pressed  our  lines  back,  re- 
covered their  ground  and  guns,  and  renewed 
the  offensive. 

By  this  time,  between  lialf-past  two  and  Uiree 
o'clock  p.  M.,  our  reinforcements  pushed  for- 
ward, and,  directed  by  General  Johnston  to  the 
reauired  quarter,  were  at  hand  Just  as  I  had 
ora«red  forward,  to  a  second  effort,  for  the  re- 
oorenr  of  the  disputed  plateau,  the  whole  line, 
iadnaiiiff  my  reserve^  which,  at  this  crisis  of 
.  tiM  battte,  I  felt  called  npon  to  lead  ia  person. 


This  attack  was  general,  and  was  shared  in  by 
every  regiment  then  in  the  field,  including  the 
Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina  regiment,  which 
had  just  come  op  and  taken  position  on  the  im« 
medmte  left  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  regi- 
ment. The  whole  open  ground  was  agaia 
swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  plat«aa 
around  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses  re- 
mained finally  in  our  possession,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Rickett  and  Griffin  bat- 
teries, and  a  fiag  of  the  First  llichigan  resi- 
ment,  captured  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  (^ieut.-Col.  EchoUs,)  of  Jack- 
son's brigade.  This  part  of  the  day  was  rich 
with  deeds  of  individual  coolness  and  dauntleee 
conduct,  as  well  as  well-directed  embodied  ree- 
olution  and  bravery,  but  fraught  with  the  lose 
to  the  service  of  tiie  country  of  lives  of  inestima- 
ble preciousness  at  this  juncture.  The  brave 
Bee  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Alabama  and  some  Mississippians,  in  an 
open  field  near  the  Henry  house,  and  a  few 
yards  distant  the  promising  life  of  Bartow^ 
while  leading  the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment, 
was  quenched  in  blood.  Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas, 
Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance,  of  General  John- 
ston's staflT,  after  gallant  conduct  and  n<08t 
efficient  service,  was  also  slain.  Col.  Ilhlier, 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  likewise  fell,  after  sol- 
dierly behavior,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment^ 
with  ranks  greatly  thinned. 

Withers'  Eighteenth  regiment  of  CockeV  bri- 
gade had  cuuie  up  in  time  to  follow  this  ohargOi 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Hampton's  Legion, 
captured  several  rifle  pieces  wliich  may  have 
fallen  previously  in  possession  of  some  of  oar 
troops ;  but  if  so,  had  been  recovered  by  the 
enemy.  Tlitse  pieces  were  immediately  turned 
and  cfiectivcly  served  on  distant  masses  of  the 
enemy  by  the  hands  of  some  of  our  officers. 

While  the  enemy  had  thus  been  driven  back 
on  our  right  entirely  across  the  turnpike,  and 
beyond  Young's  branch  on  our  left,  the  woods 
yet  swarmed  with  tliem,  when  our  rtrinforce- 
ments  opportunely  arrived  in  quick  succession, 
and  took  position  in  that  portion  of  the  field. 
Kershaw's  Second  and  Cash's  Eighth  South 
Carolina  regiments,  which  had  arrived  soon 
after  Withers',  were  led  through  tlie  oaks  Just 
east  of  the  Sudley-Brentsville  road,  brushing 
some  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and,  taking  an 
advantageous  inisition  along  and  west  of  that 
road,  opened  with  much  skill  and  effect  on 
bodies  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  rallied  under 
cover  of  a  strong  Federal  brigade  posted  on  a 
fdateau  in  the  southwest  angle,  formed  by  in- 
tersection of  the  tunipike  with  the  Sudley- 
Brentsville  road.  Among  the  troops  thus  en- 
.  gag  d  were  the  Federal  regular  infantry. 

At  the  same  time  Kemper's  battery,  passing 
northward  by  the  S.  B.  road,  took  positicm  on 
the  open  space — imder  onlers  of  Colonel  Ker- 
shaw—-near  where  an  enemy's  battery  had  been 
captured,  and  was  opened  with  effective  rescdte 
upon  the  Federal  right,  then  the  mark  also  of 
Kershaw's  and  Cash's  regiments. 
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Pre8ton*8  Twenty-eighth  regunent,  of  Oocke*s 
brigade,  had  hj  that  time  entered  the  same 
body  of  oaks,  and  enooontered  some  Miohictan 
troopfs  capturing  their  brigade  coomiander, 
Colonel  Wiioox. 

Another  important  accession  to  our  forces 
had  also  occurred  about  the  same  time,  at  three 
o^elook  p.  iL  Brigadier-General  £.  K.  Smith, 
with  some  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  in- 
fantry of  £Izey's  bri|nde,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  Beokham^s  battery,  came  up  on 
the  field  from  Oamp  Pickens,  Manasiias,  where 
they  had  arrived  by  railroad  at  noon.  Directed 
in  person  by  General  Johnston  to  the  left,  then 
so  much  endangered,  on  reaching  a  position  in 
rear  of  the  oak  wood^,  south  of  the  iSenry 
house,  and  immediately  east  of  the  Sudley  road, 
General  Smith  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound, 
and  his  valuable  services  were  lost  at  that  crit- 
ical Juncture.  But  the  command  devolved  upon 
a  meritorious  officer  of  experience.  Colonel 
Elzey,  who  led  his  infantry  at  once  somewhat 
farther  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinn 
house,  across  the  road,  through  the  oaks  skirt- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  road,  and  around  which 
he  sent  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Beckham. 
This  officer  took  up  a  most  favorable  position 
near  that  house,  whence,  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  Federal  right  and  centre,  filling  the  open 
fields  to  the  west  of  the  Brentaville-Sudley  road, 
and  gently  sloping  southward,  he  opened  fire 
with  his  battery  upon  them  with  deadly  and 
damaging  effect. 

Oolonel  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did 
not  receive  orders  until  two  o^clock,  which  had 
been  sent  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground  im- 
mediately after  Elzey,  with  Kemper^s  Seventh 
Virsinia,  Hays*  Seventh  Louisiana,  and  Barks- 
dale^  Thirteen^  Mississippi  regiments.  This 
brigade,  by  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Johnston,  was  marched  by  the  Holkham  house, 
across  the  fields  to  the  left,  entirely  around  the 
woods  through  whidi  Elzey  had  passed,  and 
under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  position  in  line  of 
battle  near  Chinn^s  house,  outfianking  the  ene- 
my^s  right 

At  this  time,  about  half-past  three  p.  k.,  the 
enemy,  driven  back  on  their  left  and  centre, 
and  brushed  from  the  woods,  bordering  the 
Sudley  road,  south  and  west  of  the  Henry 
house,  had  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  truly  for- 
midable proportions  of  crescent  outline,  reach- 
ing on  their  left  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, (the  old  Carter  mansion.)  by  Matthew^s  and 
in  rear  of  Dugan^s,  across  the  turnpike  near  to 
Chinn^s  house.  The  woods  and  fields  were 
filled  with  their  masses  of  infantry  and  their 
carefully  preserved  cavalry.  It  was  a  truly 
magnificent,  though  redoubtable  spectacle,  as 
they  threw  forward  in  fine  style,  on  the  broad, 
gentle  slopes  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  their 
main  lines,  a  doud  of  skirmishers^  preparatory 
for  another  attack. 

But)  as  Early  formed  his  line,  and  Beckom's 
pieoet  playing  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
ELEey^s  brigade,  Gibbon^s  Tenth  Ylrg^ia,  Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Stuart's  First  Maryland,  and 
Vaughn^s  Third  Tennessee  regiments,  and  Cash's 
Eiffhth  and  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina,, 
Withers'  Eighteenth  and  Preston's  Twenty-> 
eighth  Virginia,  advanced  in  an  irregular  line 
aluiost  simultaneously  with  great  spirit  from 
their  several  positions  upon  the  front  and  fianks 
of  the  enemy  in  their  quarter  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  too,  £arly  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Under  the  com- 
bined attack  the  enemy  was  soon  forced,  first 
over  the  narrow  plateau  in  the  southern  angle 
made  by  tjhe  two  roads  so  often  mentioned, 
into  a  patch  of  woods  on  its  western  slope, 
thence  back  over  Young's  Brandi  and  the 
turnpike  into  the  fields  of  the  Dugan  farin  and 
rearward,  in  extreme  disorder,  in  all  available 
directions,  towards  Bull  Bun.  The  rout  had 
now  become  general  and  oomidete. 

Atiout  the  time  that  Elzey  and  Early  were 
entering  into  action  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
Keyes'  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  jnade  its 
way  across  the  turnpike  between  Bull  Run  and 
the  Robinson  house,  under  cover  of  a  wood 
and  brow  of  the  ridges,  apparently  to  turn  my 
right,  but  was  easily  repulsed  by  a  few  shots 
from  Latham's  battery,  now  united  and  placed 
in  position  by  Captain  D.  B.  Harris,  of  the 
Virginia  engineers,  whose  services  durins  the 
day  became  his  character  as  an  able,  cool,  and 
skilful  officer,  and  from  Alburtis'  battery,  op- 
portunely ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  a  po- 
sition to  the  right  of  Latham,  on  a  hill  com- 
manding the  line  of  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  supported  by  portions  of  regiments  collected 
together  by  the  staff  officers  dT  (reneral  John- 
ston and  myself. 

Early's  brigade,  meanwhile,  joined  by  the 
Nineteenth  Virginia  regiment,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Strange,  of  Cocke's  brigade,  pursued  the 
now  panic-stricken,  fugitive  enemy.  Stuart, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  Beckham  had  also  taken 
up  the  Dursuit  along  the  road  by  which  the  en- 
emy haa  come  upon  the  field  that  morning ;  but, 
soon  encumbered  by  prisoners  who  thronged 
his  way,  the  former  was  unable  to  attack  the 
mass  of  the  fast-fleeing,  frantic  Federalists. 
Withers',  R.  J.  Preston's,  Cash's,  and  Ker- 
shaw's regiments,  Hampton's  Legion  and  Kem- 
per's battery  also  pursued  along  tlie  Warrenton 
road  by  the  Stone  bridge,  the  enemy  bavins 
opportunely  opened  a  way  for  them  through 
the  heavy  abatis  which  my  troops  had  made 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  bridge  several  days  be- 
fore. But  this  pursuit  was  soon  recalled,  in 
consequence-o7  a  false  report  which  unfortunate- 
ly reached  us  that  the  enemy's  reserves,  known 
to  be  fresh  and  of  considerable  strength,  were 
threatening  the  position  of  Union  Mills  ford. 

Colonel  Radford,  with  six  companies  Vir* 
ginia  cavalry,  was  also  ordered  by  General 
Johnston  to  cross  Bull  Run  and  attack  the  en- 
emy from  the  direction  of  Lewis'  house,  con- 
ducted by  one  of  my  aids,  Colonel  Cbisholm, 
by  the  Lewis  ford,  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  suspension  bridge ;  he  charged  a  battery 


regiment,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  enemy. 
He  lost,  liowever,  a  prominent  officer  of  bis 
regiment,  Captain  Winston  Radford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Munford  also  led  some 
companies  of  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  and  ren- 
dered material  service  in  the  capture  of  pris- 
oners, and  of  cannon,  horses,  ammunition,  &c., 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  their  flight. 

Captain  Lay's  company  of  the  Powhatan 
troops  and  Utterback's  Rangers,  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers, attached  to  my  person,  did  material 
service,  under  Captain  Lay,  in  rallying  troops 
broken  for  the  time  by  the  onset  of  the  enemy's 
masses. 

During  the  period  of  the  momentous  events 
fraught  with  tne  weal  of  our  country,  which 
were  passing  on  the  blood-stained  plateau  along 
the  Sudley  and  Warrenton  roads,  other  portions 
of  the  line  of  Bull  Run  had  not  been  void  of 
action,  of  moment,  and  of  influence  upon  the 
general  result. 

While  Colonel  Evans  and  his  sturdy  band 
were  holding  at  bay  the  Federal  advance  beyond 
the  turnpike,  the  enemy  made  repeated  demon- 
strations with  artillery  and  infantry  upon  the  lino 
of  Cocke's  brigade,  with  the  serious  intention  of 
forcing  the  position,  as  General  Schcnck  admits 
in  his  report.  They  were  driven  back  with 
severe  loss  by  Latham's  (a  section)  and  Rogers' 
four  six-pounders,  and  were  so  impressed  with 
the  strength  of  that  line  as  to  be  held  in  check 
and  inactive  even  after  it  had  been  stripped  of 
all  its  troops  but  one  company  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Virginia  regiment  under  Captain  Duke, 
a  meritorious  oflScer.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  this  encounter  of  our  six-pounder 
puns,  handled  by  our  volunteer  artillerists,  they 
had  worsted  such  a  notorious  adversary  as  the 
Ayres'— formerly  Sherman's — battery,  which 
quit  the  contest  under  the  illusion  that  it  had 
weightier  metal  than  its  own  to  contend  with. 

The  centre  brigades — Bonham's  and  Long- 
street's— of  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  if  not  closely 
engaged,  were  nevertheless  exposed  for  much 
of  the  day  to  an  annoying,  almost  incessant  Are 
of  artillery  of  long  range;  but  by  a  steady, 
veteran-like  maintenance  of  their  positions  they 
held  virtually  paralyzed  all  day  two  strong 
brigades  of  the  enemy,  with  their  batteries 
(four)  of  rifle  guns. 

As  before  said,  two  regiments  of  Bonham's 
brigade.  Second  and  Eighth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  and  Kemper's  battery  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle.  The  remainder. 
Third,  (Williams')  Seventh  (Bacon's)  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers;  Eleventh  (Kirkland's)  North 
Carolina  regiment ;  six  companies  Eighth  Louis- 
iana Volunteers ;  Shield's  battery,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  Wdton's  battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Gomett,  whether  in  holding  their  post  or  tak- 
ing tip  the  pursuit,  officers  and  men  discharged 
their  duty  with  credit  and  promise. 

Longstreet's  brigade,  pursuant  to  orders  pro- 
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fire  of  artillery,  was  skilfully  disposed  for  the 
assault  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  that  quarter, 
but  were  withdrawn  subsequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  plan  already  mentioned 
and  explained.  The  troops  of  this  brigade 
were:  First,  M^jor  Skinner;  Eleventh,  Gar- 
land's; Twenty-fourth,  Lieut.-Col.  Hairston's; 
Seventeenth,  Corse's  Virginia  regiments ;  Fifth 
North  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  and 
Whitehead's  company  of  Virginia  cavalry. 
Throughout  the  day  these  troops  evinced  the 
most  soldierly  spirit. 

After  the  rout,  having  been  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston  in  the  direction  of  Centreville  ia 
pursuit,  these  brigades  advanced  near  to  that 
place,  when,  night  and  darkness  interveiiing. 
General  Bonham  thought  it  proper  to  direct 
his  own  brigade  and  that  of  General  Long- 
street  back  to  Bull  Run. 

General  D,  B.  Jones  early  in  the  day  crossed 
Bull  Run  with  his  brigade,  pursuant  to  orders 
indicating  his  part  in  the  projected  attack  by 
our  right  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy  at 
Centreville,  took  up  a  position  on  the  Union 
Mills  and  Centreville  road,  more  than  a  mile 
in  advance  of  the  Run.  Ordered  back  in 
consequence  of  miscarriage  of  the  orders  to 
General  Ewcll,  the  retrogade  movement  was 
necessarily  made  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artil- 
lery. 

At  noon  this  brigade,  in  obedience  to  new 
instructions,  was  again  thrown  across  Bull  Run 
to  make  demonstrat  ions.  Unsupported  by  other 
troops,  the  advance  was  gallantly  made  until 
within  musket  range  of  tlie  enemy's  force- 
Colonel  Davis'  brigade  in  position  near  Rocky 
Run  and  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  their 
artillery.  In  this  affair  the  Fifth,  Jenkins* 
South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Fontaine's  com- 
pany of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regiment, 
are  mentioned  by  General  Jones  as  having 
shown  conspicuous  gallantry,  coolness,  and  dis- 
cipline under  a  combined  fire  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  Not  (»nly  did  the  return  fire  of  the 
brigade  drive  to  cover  the  enemy's  infantry,  but 
the  movement  unquestionably  spread  through 
the  enemy's  ranks  a  sense  of  insecurity  and 
danger  from  an  attack  by  that  route  on  their 
rear  at  Centreville,  which  served  to  augment 
the  extraordinary  panic  which  we  know  dis- 
banded the  entire  Federal  army  for  the  time. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Davies,  the  immediate  adversary's  coinniander, 
in  liis  official  report,  was  induced  to  magnify 
one  small  company  of  our  cavalry  which  ac- 
companied the  brigade  into  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men;  and  Colonel  Miles,  the  cc^n- 
mander  of  the  Federal  reserves  at  Centreville, 
says  the  movement  "  caused  painful  apprehen- 
sions for  the  left  wing  "  of  their  army. 

General  Ewell,  occupying  for  the  time  the 
right  of  the  lines  of  Bull  Run  at  Union  Mills 
ford,  after  the  miscarriage  of  my  orders  for  his 
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advance  npon  Oentreville,  in  the  afternoon  was 
ordered  by  General  Johnston  to  bring  up  his 
brigade  into  battle,  then  raging  on  the  left 
flank.  Promptly  executed  as  this  movement 
-wsA,  the  brigade  after  a  severe  march  r^^^ed 
the  field  too  late  to  share  the  glories,  as  they 
had  the  labors,  of  the  day.  As  the  important 
portion  at  the  Union  Mills  had  been  left  with 
but  a  dender  gnard^  General  Ewell  was  at  once 
ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  and  resume  his  po- 
sition to  prevent  the  poesibility  of  its  seizure 
by  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

Brigadier-General  Holmes,  left  with  his  bri- 
gade as  a  support  to  the  same  position  in  the 
original  plan  of  battle,  had  also  been  called  to 
the  left,  whither  he  marched  with  the  utmost 
speed,  but  not  in  time  to  join  actively  in  the 
battle. 

Walker's  rifle  guns  of  the  brigade,  however, 
came  up  in  time  to  be  fired  with  precision  and 
decided  execution  at  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
Scott^s  cavalry,  joining  in  the  pursuit,  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  prisoners  of  war  and  muni- 
tions. 

This  victory,  the  details  of  which  I  have  thus 
sought  to  chronicle  as  fully  as  were  fitting  an 
official  report,  it  remains  to  record,  was  dearly 
won  by  the  death  of  many  officers  and  men  of 
inestimable  value  belonging  to  all  grades  of  our 
society. 

In  the  death  of  General  Bernard  £.  Bee  the 
oonliMleracy  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss, 
for  with  great  personal  bravery  and  coolness  be 
possessed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier and  an  able,  reliable  commander. 

Colonels  Bartow  and  Fisher,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson  of  Hampton's  Legion,  in  the 
fearless  command  of  their  men,  gave  earnest  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  service  had  they  been 
mred  to  complete  a  career  so  brilliantly  besun. 
besides  the  field-officers  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  wounded  while  in  the  gallant  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  many  others  also  receiv- 
ed severe  wounds  after  equally  honorable  and 
distingaished  conduct,  whetlier  in  leading  their 
men  mrward  or  in  rallying  them  when  over- 
powered or  temporarily  shattered  by  the  largely 
superior  force  to  which  we  were  generally  opr 
posed. 

The  subordinate  grades  were  likewise  abun- 
dantly conspicuous  for  aeal  and  capacity  for  tbe 
leadership  of  men  in  arms.  To  mention  all 
who,  fighting  well^  paid  the  lavish  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  or  at  least  crippled,  mutilated  bodies 
on  the  field  of  Manassas,  cannot  well  be  done 
within  the  compass  of  this  paper,  but  a  grateful 
country  and  mourning  friends  will  not  suffer 
their  names  and  services  to  be  forgotten  and 
pass  away,  unhonored. 

Nor  are  those  officers  and  men  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  thick-flying,  deadly 
missiles  of  the  enemy,  less  worthy  of  praise  for 
their  endurance,  finnness,  and  valor  than  their 
brothers-in-arms,  whose  lives  were  closed,  or 
bodies  maimed,  on  that  memorable  day.  To 
mention  all  who  exhibited  ability  and  brilliant 
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courage  were  impossible  in  this  report ;  nor  do 
the  reports  of  brigade  and  other  subordinate 
commanders  supply  full  lists  of  all  actually  de- 
serving of  distinction.  I  can  only  mention  those 
whose  conduct  came  inmiediately  under  my  no- 
tice, or  the  consequence  of  whose  actions  hap- 
pened to  be  signally  important. 

It  is  fit  that  I  should  in  this  way  commend  to 
notice  the  dauntless  conduct  and  imperturbable 
coolness  of  Colonel  Evans,  and  well  mdeed  was 
he  supported  by  Colonel  Sloan  and  the  officers 
of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiment,  as  also 
Major  Wheat,  than  whom  no  one  displayed 
more  brilliant  courage  until  carried  from  the 
field,  shut  through  Sie  lungs,  though  happily 
not  mortally  stricken.  But  in  the  desperate, 
unequal  contest  to  which  those  brave  gentle- 
men were  for  a  time  necessarily  exposed,  the 
behavior  of  officers  and  men  generally  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration ;  and  assuredly 
hereafter  all  those  present  may  proudly  say, 
"  We  were  of  that  band  who  fought  the  first 
hour  of  the  battle  of  Manassas.*'  Equal  honors 
and  credit  must  also  be  awarded  in  the  pages  of 
history  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who,  under 
Bee  and  Bartow,  subsequently  marching  to  theur 
side,  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack. 

The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  also  requires 
mention  as  eminently  that  of  an  abl^  fsarless 
soldier  and  sagacious  commander,  one  fit  to  lead 
his  brigade ;  his  efficient,  prompt,  timely  arrival 
before  the  plateau  of  the  Henry  house,  and  his 
judicious  disposition  of  his  troops,  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Although  pain- 
fally  wounded  in  the  hand,  he  remainedi  on  the 
field  to  the  end  of  the  battle,  rendering  invalu- 
able assistance. 

Colonel  William  Smith  was  as  efficient,  as 
self-possessed  and  brave;  the  influence  of  his 
example  and  his  words  of  encouragement  was 
not  conflned  to  his  immediate  command,  the 
good  conduct  of  which  is  espcciallv  noticeable, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  embodied  but  a  day  or 
two  before  the  battle. 

Colonels  Harper,  Hunton,  and  Hampton,  com- 
manding regiments  of  the  reserve,  attracted  my 
notice  by  their  soldierly  ability,  as  with  their 
gallant  commands  they  restored  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  at  a  time  when  the  enemy,  by  a  last 
desperate  onset  with  heavy  odds,  had  driven 
our  forct»s  from  the  fiercely  contested  ground 
around  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses,  v  eter- 
ans  could  not  have  behaved  better  than  these 
well-led  regiments. 

High  praise  must  also  be  given  to  Cols. 
Cocke,  Early,  and  Elzey,  brigade  commanders ; 
also  to  Colonel  Kershaw,  commanding  for  the 
time  the  Second  and  Eighth  South  Carolina 
roffiments.  Under  the  instructions  of  General 
Johnston,  these  officers  reached  the  field  at  an 
opportune.  Critical  moment,  and  disposed,  han- 
dled and  fought  their  respective  commands  with 
sagacity,  decision  and  successful  results  which 
have  been  described  in  detail. 

Colonel  J.  E.  H.  Stuart  likewise  deserves 
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mention  for  his  enterprise  and  ability  as  a  cav- 
alry commander.  Through  his  judicious  recon- 
noissance  of  the  country  on  our  left  flank  he 
acquired  information,  botli  of  topographical 
features  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  subsequent  and  clos- 
ing movements  of  the  day  on  that  flank,  and  his 
services  in  the  pursuit  were  highly  effective. 

Captain  £.  r.  Alexander,  G.  S.  Engineers, 
gave  me  seasonable  and  material  assistance  early 
in  the  day  with  his  system  of  signals.  Almost 
the  first  sbot  fired  by  the  enemy  passed  tiirough 
the  tent  of  his  party  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  where 
they  subsequently  firmly  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — the  trans- 
mission of  messages  of  the  enemy>  movements 
' — for  several  hours  under  fire.  Later,  Captain 
Alexander  acted  as  my  aide-de-camp  in  the 
transmission  of  orders  and  in  observation  of  the 
enemy. 

I  was  most  efficiently  served  throughout  the 
day  by  my  volunteer  aids.  Colonels  Preston, 
Manning,  Chesnut,  Miles,  Rice,  Heyward,  and 
Chisholm,  to  whom  I  tender  my  thanks  for  their 
unflagging,  intelligent,  and  fearless  discharge  of 
the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  entrusted 
to  them.  To  Lieut.  S.  W.  Ferguson,  A.  D.  C, 
and  Col.  Heyward,  who  were  habitually  at  my 
side  from  twelve  noon  until  the  close  of  the 
battle,  my  special  acknowledgments  are  due. 
The  horse  of  the  former  was  killed  under  him 
by  the  same  shell  that  wounded  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Both  were  eminently  useful  to  me,  and 
were  distinguished  for  coolness  and  courage, 
until  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled  in  wild  dis- 
order in  every  direction,  a  scene  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
witnessing,  as  he  arrived  upon  the  field  at  that 
exultant  moment. 

I  also  received,  from  the  time  I  reached  the 
front,  such  signal  service  from  H.  £.  Peyton,  at 
the  time  a  private  in  the  Loudon  Cavalry,  that 
I  have  called  him  to  my  personal  staff.  Similar 
services  were  also  rendered  me  repeatedly  dur^ 
ing  the  battle  by  T.  J.  Randolph,  a  volunteer 
acting  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel  Cocke. 

Captain  Clifton  H.  Smith,  of  the  general 
fftaflT,  was  also  present  on  the  field,  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  the  transmission  of 
orders. 

It  must  be  permitted  me  here  to  record  my 

Jrofound  sense  of  my  obligations  to  General 
ohnston  for  his  generous  permission  to  carry 
out  my  plans,  with  such  modifications  as  cir- 
cumstances had  required.  From  his  services 
on  tlie  field — ^as  we  entered  it  together — already 
mentioned,  and  his  subsequent  watchful  man- 
agement of  the  reinforcements  as  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  field,  our  countrymen  may 
draw  the  most  auspicious  auguries. 

To  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  my  efficient  and 
jealous  Assistant  AdiJutant-General,  much  cred- 
it is  due  for  his  able  assistance  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  forces  under  my  command,  and 
for  the  inteUigenoe  and  promptness  with  which 


he  has  discharged  all  the  laborious  and  impor- 
tant duties  of  his  office. 

Valuable  assistance  was  given  to  me  by  Haior 
Cabell,  chief  officer  of  Uie  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, in  the  sphere  of  his  duties— duties 
environed  by  far  more  than  the  ordinary  difll- 
culties  and  embarrassments  attending  the  opera- 
tions of  a  long  organized  regular  establishment. 

Colonel  B.  B.  Lee,  Chief  of  Subsistence  De- 
partment, had  but  just  entered  upon  his  duties, 
but  his  experience,  and  long  and  varied  ser- 
vices in  his  department,  made  him  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Captain  W.  H.  Fowle,  whom  Colonel  Lee  had 
relieved,  had  previously  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  carry  out  orders  from  these  head- 
Quarters,  to  render  his  department  equal  to  the 
aemands  of  the  service ;  that  it  was  not  entirely 
so,  it  is  due  to  justice  to  say,  was  certainly  not 
his  fault. 

Deprived  by  the  sudden  severe  illness  of  the 
Medical  Director,  Surgeon  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
liams, his  duties  were  discharged  by  Surgeon 
R:  L.  Brodie,  to  my  entire  satisfaction  ;  awl  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  the  entire  medical  corps 
of  the  army,  at  present  embracing  gentlemen 
of  distinction  in  the  profession,  who  had  quit 
lucrative  private  practice,  by  their  services  in 
the  field  and  subsequently,  did  high  honor  to 
their  profession. 

The  vital  duties  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
were  efi'ectively  discharged  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  Chief  of  Artillery  and  Ordnance^ 
Colonel  S.  Jones. 

At  one  time,  when  reports  of  evil  omen  and 
disaster  reached  Camp  Pickens,  with  such  cir- 
cumstantiality as  to  give  reasonable  grounds  of 
anxiety,  its  commander.  Colonel  Terrett^  the 
commander  of  the  intrenched  batteries,  Cap— 
tain  Sterrett,  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy^ 
and  their  officers,  made  the  most  efficient  pes-— 
sible  preparations  for  the  desperate  defence  of 
that  position  in  extremity ;   and,  in  this  con- 
nection, I  regret  my  inability  to  mention  th€^» 
names  of  those  patriotic  gentlemen  of  Virginia^ 
by  the  gratuitous  labor  of  whose  slaves  the  in— - 
trenched  camp  at  Manassas  had  been  nuunljr^ 
constructed,  relievinff  the  troops  from    thaB^ 
laborious  service  and  giving  opportunity  fo^" 
their  military  instruction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  H.  Williannson^ 
the  engineer  of  these  works,  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain D.  B.  Harris,  discharged  his  dutiee  witks 
untiring  energy  and  devotion,  as  well  as  satis- 
factory skill.    Captain  W.  H.  Stevens,  Engineer 
Confederate  Army,  served  with  the  advanced! 
forces  at  Fairfax  Court  House  for  some  time 
before  the  battle :  he  laid  out  the  works  there 
in  admirable  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  yet  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  ultimate  extension  and  adaptation  to 
more  serious  uses  as  means  and  part  of  a  sys- 
tem of  real  defence  when  determined  upon. 
He  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  officer  of  enei;gy 
aud  ability. 
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Major  Thomas  G.  Rhett,  after  having  dis- 
charged for  several  months  the  lahoriouA  duties 
of  Adjutant-General  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  Camp  Pickens,  was  detached  to  join  the 
anny  of  the  Hhenandoah,  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
advance  of  the  enemy ;  hut,  volunteering  hU 
services,  was  ordered  to  assist  on  the  statf  of 
General  Bi>nham,  joining  tiiat  officer  at  Centre- 
ville  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  where  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice, until  the  arrival  of  General  Joim^tun,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
place  of  Cliief  of  Staff  of  that  officer. 

It  is  also  proper  to  acknowledge  the  signal 
services  rendered  by  Colonel  B.  F.  Terry  and 
T.  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  staff  of  General  Longstreet.  These 
gentlemen  made  daring  and  valuable  recon- 
noisiMitices  of  the  enemy^s  positions,  assisted 
by  Captains  Goree  and  Chichester.  They  also 
carried  orders  to  the  field,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  accompanying  Captain  Whitehead's 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Fairfax  Court 
House,  Colunel  Terry,  with  his  unerring  rifle, 
severed  tlie  halliard,  and  thus  lowered  the  Fed- 
eral tlig  found  still  floating  from  the  cupola  of 
the  Court  House  there.  He  also  secureil  a  large 
Federal  garrison  flag  designed,  it  is  said,  to  be 
unfurled  over  our  intrenchments  at  Manassas. 

In  connection  with  the  unfortunate  casualties 
of  the  day — that  is,  the  miscarriage  of  the 
orders  sent  by  courier  to  Generals  Holmes  and 
Ewell  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  reverse 
at  Centreville,  tfirough  which  the  triumph  of 
our  arms  was  prevented  from  being  still  more 
decisive — I  regard  it  in  place  to  say,  a  divi- 
sional organization,  with  officers  in  command 
of  divisions,  with  appropriate  rank  as  in  Euro- 
pean services,  would  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of 
such  mishaps,  and  would  advantageously  sim- 
plify the  communications  of  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  a  field  with  his  troops. 

While  glorious  for  our  people  and  of  crush- 
ins  effect  upon  the  jnorale  of  our  hitherto  con- 
fluent and  overweeriinff  adversary,  as  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  field  was 
only  won  by  stout  fighting,  and,  as  before 
stated,  with  much  loss,  as  is  precisely  exhibited 
in  the  papers  herewith,  marked  F,  G,  and  H, 
and  being  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
killed  outright  numbered  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  the  wounded  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight — making  an  agyrre- 
gate  of  one  thousand  eight  huadred  and  fifty- 
two. 

The  actual  loss  of  the  enemy  will  never  be 
known  ;  it  may  now  only  be  conjectured. 
Their  abandoned  dead,  as  they  were  buried  by 
our  people  where  they  fell,  unfortunately  were 
not  enumerated ;  but  many  parts  of  the  field 
were  thick  with  their  corpses,  as  bnt  few  battle- 
fields have  ever  been.  The  offichd  reports  of 
the  enemy  are  studiously  silent  on  this  point, 
bnt  still  afford  us  data  for  an  approximate  esti- 
mate.   Left  almost  in  the  dark  in  respect  to 


the  losses  of  Hunter^s  and  Heintzelman^s  divis- 
ions—-flrht,  longest,  and  most  hotly  engaged — 
we  are  inforiped  that  Sherman's  brigade — Ty- 
ler's division— suffered  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  six  hundred  and  nine — that  is,  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  brjgade.  A  regiment 
of  Franklin's  brigade — Gorman's — ^lost  twenty- 
one  per  cent.  Griffin's  (battery)  loss  was  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  Keyes'  brigade,  which 
was  so  handled  by  its  commander  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  only  occasional  volleys  from  our  troops, 
was  at  least  ten  per  ($ent.  To  these  facts,  and 
the  repeated  references  in  the  reports  of  the 
more  reticent  commanders,  to  the  ^  munlerous -' 
fire  to  which  they  were  habitually  exp(»sed — 
the  ^*  pistol  range"  volleys  and  galling  musketry 
of  which  they  Speak,  as  scourging  their  ranks, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  placing  the  entire  loss 
c»f  the  Federalists  at  over  forty -five  hundred  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  To  thb  may 
be  legitimately  added,  as  a  casualty  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  field 
who  have  never  rejoined  their  regiments,  and 
who  are  as  much  lost  to  the  enemy's  service  as 
if  slain  or  disabled  by  wounds.  These  may  not 
be  included  under  the  head  of  *^  missing,"  be- 
cause in  every  instance  of  such  report  we  took 
as  many  prisoners  of  those  brigades  or  regi- 
ments as  are  reported  **  missing." 

A  list  appended  exhibits  some  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  their  wounded  and  others 
who  fell  into  our  hands,  and  were  sent  to 
Richmond.  Some  were  sent  to  other  points, 
so  that  the  number  of  prisoners,  including 
wounded  who  did  not  die,  may  be  set  down  at 
not  less  than  sixteen  hundred.  Besides  these, 
a  considerable  number  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  field,  died  at  several  farm- 
houses and  field-hospitals  within  ten  days  fol- 
lowing the  battle. 

To  serve  the  future  historian  of  this  war,  I 
will  note  the  fact  that  among  the  captured 
Federalists  are  officers  and  men  of  forty-seven 
regiments  of  volunteers,  besides  from  some  nine 
different  reeiments  of  regular  troops,  detach- 
ments of  which  were  engaged.  From  their 
official  reports  we  learn  of  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers engaged,  six  regiments  of  Miles'  division, 
and  the  five  regiments  of  Runyon's  brigade, 
from  which  we  have  neither  sound  nor  wounded 
prisoners.  Making  all  allowances  for  mistakes, 
we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Federal 
army  consisted  of  at  least  fifty-five  regiments 
of  volunteers,  eight  companies  of  regular  in- 
fantry, four  of  marines,  nine  of  regular  cavalr}-, 
and  twelve  batteries,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen guns.  These  regiments,  at  one  time,  as 
will  appear  from  a  published  list  appended, 
marked  **  K,"  numbered  in  the  aggregate,  fifty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  f<»rty,  and  aver- 
age nine  huAdred  and  sixty -four  each ;  from  an 
order  of  the  enemy's  commander,  however, 
dated  July  18,  we  learn  that  one'liundred  men 
from  each  regiment  were  ordered  to  remain  in 
charge  of  respective  camps.    Borne  allowance 
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mnst  farther  be  made  for  the  sick  and  details, 
which  would  reduce  the  average  to  eight  hun- 
dred—adding  the  regular  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  present,  an  estimate  of  their  force  may 
be  made. 

A  paper  appended,  marked  "  L,"  exhibits,  in 
part,  the  ordnance  and  supplies  captured,  in- 
cluding some  twenty-eight  field-pieces  of  the 
best  character  of  arm,  with  over  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  thirty-seven 
caissons,  six  forges,  four  battery  wagons,  sixty- 
four  artillery  horses,  completely  equipped,  five 
hundred  thousand  of  small  arms^  ammunition, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  sets  rounds  of  ac- 
contrements,  over  five  hundred  muskets,  some 
nine  regimental  and  garrison  fiags,  with  a  large 
number  of  pistols,  knapsacks,  swords,  canteens, 
blankets,  a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching 
tools,  wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  some 
subsistence. 

Added  to  these  results  may  rightly  be  noticed 
here  that  by  this  battle  an  invading  army  su- 
perbly equipped,  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
oase  of  operations,  has  been  converted  into  one 
virtually  besieged,  and.  exclusively  occupied  for 
months  in  the  construction  of  a  stupendous 
series  of  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  capital. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  subordinate  commanders  for  reference 
to  the  signal  parts  played  by  individuals  of  their 
respective  commands.  Contradictory  state- 
ments, found  in  these  reports,  should  not  excite 
surprise,  when  we  remember  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  is  to  reconcile  the  narrations 
of  bystanders,  or  participants  in  even  the  most 
inconsiderable  affair,  much  less  the  shifting, 
thrilling  scenes  of  a  battle-field. 

Accompanying  are  maps  showing  the  posi- 
tions of  tne  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  2 lit 
July,  and  of  three  several  stages  of  the  battle ; 
also,  of  the  line  of  Bull  Run  north  of  Black- 
bum's  Ford.  These  maps,  from  actual  surveys 
made  by  Oaptain  D.  B.  Harrison,  assisted  bv 
Mr.  John  Grant,  were  drawn  by  the  latter  with 
a  rare  delicacy  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

In  condosion  it  is  proper,  and  doubtless  ex- 
pected, that  throuffh  this  report  mv  country- 
men should  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  sufficient  causes  that  prevented  the  advance 
of  our  forces,  and  prolonged  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond  the  rotomac  The 
War  Department  has  been  fully  advised  long 
since  of  all  of  those  causes,  some  of  which  only 
are  proper  to  be  here  communicated.  An  army 
which  had  fouffht  like  ours  on  that  day  against 
uncommon  odds,  under  a  July  sun,  most  of  the 
time  without  water  and  without  food,  except  a 
hastily  snatched  meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  con- 
dition for  the  toil  of  an  eager,  effective  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  immediately  i3ter  the  battle. 

On  the  following  day  an  unusually  heavy  and 
nnintermitting  fall  of  rain  intervened  to  obstruct 
our  advance  with  reasonable  prospect  of  firaitfhl 


results.  Added  to  this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry 
force  of  sufficient  numbers,  made  an  efiScient 
pursuit  a  military  impossibility. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Beattrboabd, 

General  Commanding. 

To  General  S.  Goopeb,  Adjutant  and  Inspeo- 
tor-Generalf  Riohmond,  Va. 

R.  H.  Ghiltoh,  A^ntant. 


Doc.  18 
NEUTRALITY  OF  HAWAII 

FBOOLAMATIOVl 

Kam^hameha   7F.,    King   qf  the    ffawaiian 
Inlands : 

Er  it  known,  to  all  whom  it  may  ooDcem, 
that  ^re,  Eamehameha  lY.,  King  of  the  Haw- 
aiian talands,  having  been  officially  notified  that 
host!]  Hies  are  now  unhappily  pending  between 
tlio  Government  of  the  Unitea  States*  and  cer- 
tain States  thereof  styling  themselves  *^Ilie 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  hereby  pro- 
claim Our  neutrality  between  said  contending 
parties. 

That  Our  neutrality  is  to  be  respected  to  the 
fnH  extent  of  Our  jurisdiction,  and  that  all  cap- 
tures imd  seizures  made  within  the  same  are 
unlawful,  and  in  violation  of  Our  rights  as  a 
SoYer^ign. 

And  be  it  further  known,  that  we  hereby 
strictly  prohibit  all  Our  subjects,  and  all  who 
reside  in  or  may  be  within  Our  jurisdiction, 
from  engaging  either  directly  or  mdirectly  in 
privateering  against  the  shipping  or  commerce 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  or  of  render- 
ing  ttuy  aid  to  such  enterprises  whatever;  and 
all  persons  so  offending  will  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  nations,  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  sdd  States,  and  they 
wlil  m  nowise  obtain  any  protection  from  ns  as 
against  any  penal  consequences  which  they 
may  incur. 

Be  it  further  known,  that  no  a^jtidicaUon  of 
^Hzm  will  be  entertained  within  Our  jurisdio- 
tiou,  nor  will  the  sale  of  goods  or  other  proper- 
ty hohtuana  to  prizes  be  allowed. 

Be  it  further  known,  that  the  rights  of  asylun 
are  not  extended  to  the  privateers  or  their  prizes 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  exoepting 
DLily  in  case  of  distress  or  of  compulsory  delay 
bj  gtrcss  of  weather  or  dangers  of  the  sea,  or  in 
such  eases  as  may  be  regulated  by  Treaty  stip- 
ulation. 

Given  at  Our  Marine  Residence  of  Eailoa, 
this  26th  day  ^f  August,  A«  D.  1861,  and 
the  seventh  of  Our  Reign. 

By  the  Hing,         £[amkhamxea. 

KAABmLLSV, 

By  the  King  and  Kohina  Nui, 

R.  0.  Wiua. 


DOOUHENTa 
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DoaU. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA. 

PBCrOB  Q0BT80HAX07F  TO  BjLBON  DB  BTOSGKL. 

St.  PmMBinio,  Jaly  10, 188L 
M.  Db  Stoxokl,  te.,  &o^  &0. : 

Sib  :  From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which 
divides  the  United  States  of  America  you  have 
been  desired  to  make  known  to  the  Federd 
Government  the  deep  interest  with  which  our 
august  master  was  observing  the  development 
of  a  crisis  which  puts  in  question  the  prosperity 
and  eren  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  profoundly  regrets  to  see  that 
the  hope  of  a  peiaceful  solution  is  not  realized, 
and  that  American  citizens  already  in  arms  are 
ready  to  let  loose  upon  their  country  the  most 
formidable  of  the  scourges  of  political  society — 
a  dvil  war.    For  more  than  eighty  years  that 
it  has  existed  the  American  Union  owes  its  in- 
dq>eodence,  its  towering'vise  and  its  progress,  to 
the  concord  of  its  members,  consecrat^  under 
the  auspices  of  its  illustrious  founder,  by  institu- 
tiona  which  have  been  able  to  reconcile  the 
Union  with  liberty.    This  Union  has  been  faith- 
foL    It  has  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  prosperity  without  example  in  the  annals 
of  history.    It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after 
ao  conclosive  an  experience,  the  United  States 
should  be  hurried  into  a  breach  of  the  solemn 
compact  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  their 
power.    In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
stitations  and  of  their  interests,  and  perhaps 
even   because  of  their  diversity,  Providence 
•eems  to  uree  them  to  draw  closer  the  tra- 
ditional bond  which  is  the  basis  of  the  very 
Condition  of  their  political  existence.    In  any 
event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose 
Upon   themselves  to  maintain  it  are  beyond 
ooaiparison  with  those  which  dissolution  would 
\>riiig  after  it.    United,  they  perfect  themselves ; 
isolated,  they  are  paralyzed. 

The  struggle  which  unhappily  has  lust  arisen 
<2an  neither  be  indefinitely  prolonged  nor  lead 
'^o  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary 'to  come  to 
some  settlement,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  which 
xnsj  cause  the  divergent  interests  now  actually 
%ii  conflict  to  co-exist.    The  American  nation 
"voold  then  give  a  proof  of  high  political  wis- 
dom in  seeking  in  common  such  a  settlement 
l>efore  a  useless  effasion  of  blood,  a  barren 
squandering  of  strength  and  of  public  riches, 
and  acts  of  violence  and  reciprocal  reprisals 
shall  have  come  to  deepen  an  abyss  between 
the  two  parties  of  the  confederation,  to  end 
definitely  in  their  mutual  exhaustion,  and  in 
miQ,  perhaps  irreparable,  of  their  commercial 
and  political  power. 

Our  august  master  oannot  resign  himself  to 
admit  such  a  deplorable  anticipation.  His  Im- 
perial Migesty  still  places  his  confidence  in  that 
practical  good  sense  of  tlie  dtizens  of  the  Union 
who  apprecijite  so  Judiciously  their  true  inter- 
ests.   His  Kigesty  is  happy  to  believe  that  the 


members  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  in- 
fluential men  of  the  two  parties,  will  seize  all 
occasions  and  will  unite  all  their  eSorts  to  calm 
the  effervescence  of  the  passions.  There  are  no 
interests  so  divergent  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  them  by  laboring  to  that  end 
with  zeal  and  perseverance,  in  a  spirit  of  jastice 
and  moderation. 

If,  within  .the  limits  of  your  friendly  relations, 
your  language  and  your  counsels  may  contribute 
to  this  result,  you  will  respond,  sir,  to  the  in- 
tentions of  His  Migesty  the  Emperor  in  devoting 
to  this  the  personal  influence  which  you  may 
have  been  able  to  acquire  during  your  long 
residence  at  Washington,  and  the  consideration 
which  belongs  to  your  character  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  animated  hj  the  most 
friendly  sentiments  toward  the  American  Union. 
This  Union  is  not  simply  in  our  eyes  an  element 
essential  to  the  universal  political  equilibrium : 
it  constitutes,  -besides,  a  nation  to  which  our 
august  master  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  the 
most  friendly  interests  for  the  two  countries 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  worlds; 
both  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  develop- 
ment appear  called  to  a  naturd  community  of 
interests  and  of  sympathies,  of  which  they  have 
already  given  mutual  proofs  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  approach  any  of  the 
questions  which  divide  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  express  ourselves  in  this 
contest.  The  preceding  considerations  have  no 
other  object  than  to  attest  the  lively  solicitude 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  presence  of  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  American  Union,  and  the 
sincere  wishes  that  his  M^jesty  entertains  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  Rreat  work,  so  la- 
boriously raised,  and  which  appeared  so  rich 
in  its  future. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  sir,  that  I  desire  yon  to 
express  yourself,  as  well  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Government  as  to  the  influential  persons 
whom  you  may  meet,  giving  tliem  the  assurance  * 
that  in  every  event  Uie  American  nation  may 
count  upon  the  most  cordial  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  our  august  master  during  the  important 
crisis  which  it  is  passing  through  at  present 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  very  deep 
consideration.  Gobtsohakoff. 

ICB.  BBWABD  TO  K.  DB  BTOBOKU 

DSPABTMCNT  OP  BtATI,  ) 

Wasrimotom,  Beyi.  7, 1861.  f 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  by  the  President  to  express  to  M. 
De  Stoeckl,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  his  M^esty  the  Emperor  of 
Rnssia,  his  profound  sense  of  the  liberal,  friend- 
ly, and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his  Majesty 
on  the  subject  of  the  internal  difiTerences  which 
for  a  time  have  seemed  to  threaten  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  as  they  are  communicated  in  the  in- 
structions from  Prince  GortschakoflT  to  M.  De 
Stoeckl,  and  by  him  read  by  his  M^esty's  di- 
rections to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  tlie  Secretary  of  State.  M.  De  Stoeckl  will 
express  to  hia  Government  the  satisfaction  with 
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"whicb  the  Government  re^rards  this  new  guar* 
antee  of  a  friendship  between  the  two  countries 
wljich  bad  its  beginning  with  the  national  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  otfers  to  M.  De  Stoeckl  renewed  assurances 
of  his  high  consideration. 

William  H.  Sbwabd. 
M.  De  Stokokl,  &c^  &c. 


Doc.  15. 


PROOLAMATIOX  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 
SPAIN. 

GoNSiDBRiNG  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  expediency  of  not  changing  the  recip- 
rocal feelinss  of  friendly  understanding  on  ac- 
count of  the  grave  events  which  have  hnp- 
pened  in  that  repnblic,  I  have  resolved  to 
maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  struggle 
engaged  in  between  all  the  Federal  States  of 
the  Union  and  the  Confederate  States  of  the 
South ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses  which 
my  subjects  might  suffer  b(»th  in  shipping  and 
commerce,  for  want  of  definite  rules  to  which 
their  conduct  might  conform,  in  accordance 
with  my  Council  of  Ministers  I  decree  as  fol- 
lows : 

Article  1.  It  is  forbidden  in  nil  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  realm  to  arm,  supply,  and  equip  any 
privateer  vessel,  whatever  may  be  the  flog  she 
carries. 

Art.  2.  It  is  in  like  manner  forbidden  to 
owners,  masters,  or  captains  of  merchant  vessels 
to  accept  letters  of  marque  or  contribute  iA  any 
way  to  the  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  of 
war  or  privateers. 

Art.  8.  The  entering  and  remuining  for  more 
than  tweity-four  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  realm 
is  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  with 
prizes,  unless  in  case  of  necessity  through  stress 
of  weather. 

*  When  this  latter  happens  the  authorities  shall 
watch  the  vessel  and  oblige  her  to  go  to  sea  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  permitting  her  to  take 
any  more  supplies  than  for  present  necessity ; 
but  on  no  account  either  arms  or  munitions  of 
war. 

Art.  4.  Effects  taken  from  prizes  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  ports  of  the  realm. 

Art.  5.  Transportation,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  guaranteed, 
except  when  directed  to  blockaded  ports. 

Tfie  carrying  of  war  material,  papers,  or  com- 
munications for  the  belligerents  is  forbidden. 
Trespassers  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  my 
Government 

Art.  6.  All  Spaniards  are  forbidden  to  enlist 
in  the  belligerent  armies,  or  to  engage  them- 
selves to  serve  on  board  vessels  of  war  or  pri- 
vateers. 

Art.  7.  My  suWects  shall  refrain  from  every 
act  which,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, may  be  considered  oontrair  to  neutrality. 

Art.  8.  TraD4gre0aori  (d  the  xoregdog  regu- 


lations shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of 
my  Government,  shall  suffer  the  consequences 
of  the  measures  which  the  belligerents  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  Spain. 

Given  at  the  Palace,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.    Signed  by  the  royal  hand. 

SaTUBSONO  OaLDSBON  COLLAKTSa, 

Mialat«r  of  6t«te. 


Doc.  16. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PRUSSIA. 

DESPATCH  OF  BAROX  8CHLEINITZ  TO  BABOST 
GEBOLT. 

Bbklim,  Jane  13,  188L 

The  incontestable  fact  of  the  state  of  intestine 
war  in  which  the  Union  is  engaged  at  this  mo- 
ment is  for  the  royal  Gt>vemment  a  subject  of 
deep  regret.  The  relations  of  pn»found  friend- 
sliip  which  bind  Prussia  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  existed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union.  They  have  never  been 
disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner  in  the 
course  of  a  century  by  the  viciss^udes  of  events. 
By  a  series  of  treaties  having  especially  in  view 
the  advantages  of  reciprocal  commercial  in- 
terests, those  intimate  relations  between  tiie 
two  States  have  been  happily  consolidated.  At 
no  time  has  a  collision  of  o])posing  interests 
taken  place  between  both  powers.  The  scope 
which  the  internnl  prosperity  of  the  Union  lias 
taken,  the  growing  extent  of  the  States  held 
together  by  the  bonds  of  harmony,  and  the 
power  which  North  America  has  acquired 
abroad,  far  from  being  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
Prussia,  have  ever  been  greeted  with  sincere 
synjpathy. 

Our  regret  is  so  much  the  more  lively  at  see- 
ing now  the  continuance  of  so  hnppy  a  con- 
dition become  a  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  that  internal  harmony  is  expe- 
riencing, the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  stirest  basis  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  the  royal  Government 
either  to  discuss  the  causes  of  that  rupture  or  to 
pass  judgment  on  litigious  questions  which  re- 
gard exclusively  the  internal  situation  of  the 
Union.  All  our  efforts  will  tend  to  preserve, 
even  under  present  circumstances,  our  position 
toward  the  United  States.  Yet  the  grave  turn 
which  tHe  conflict  has  taken,  and  the  measures 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  itself  has 
taken  in  relation  to  blockade  and  the  treatment 
of  neutral  vessels,  have  a  sensible  and  serions 
bearing  on  our  interests,  and  the  royul  Govern- 
ment believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  give  to  those 
interests  the  protection  which  is  fonnded  upon 
public  law  and  upon  treaties. 

You  are  fully  informed  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  principles  which  should  be  applied  in  time 
of  war  touchmg  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels 
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With  the  Ameriean  Oabinet  will  ever  rest  the 
honor  of  hayiDg  firsts  in  the  .proposed  treaty 
which  it  sobmitted  to  us  in  1854,  taken  the 
iniuative  in  oarrjing  out  liberal  principles^  antl 
insuring  on  a  wider  scale  the  rights  of  which  it 
treated.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  have  re- 
ceived at  tliis  time  the  proposals  from  North 
America,  and  if  tlie  negotiations  oonduoted  by 
yoa  have  not  had  the  desired  sacoess,  because 
there  was  a  hesitation  in  deferring  to  our 
iiriahes  for  the  abolition  of  letters  of  marque, 
yet,  the  generally  felt  necessity  of  seeing  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  mutually  set- 
tled on  a  wide  and  unalterable  basis,  has  been 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  great 
znarltime  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1856,  is  a  proof  of  it.    All  the  European 
6tatea,  Spain  alone  excepted,  have  adhered  to 
it.     If  the  United  States  have,  to  our  regret,  in 
regard  to  the  first  proposition  concerning  the 
al^lition  of  letters  of  marque,  refused  in  their 
tarn  to  adhere  to  the  Paris  declaration,  we  do 
not  overlook  the  kindly  and  liberal  intention 
which  controlled  the  views  of  the  Washington 
Cabinet.    That  intention  was  manifested  in  the 
eonnter  proposition  of  President  Pierce,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  principle  of  the  inviolability 
ef  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be  in- 
acribed  in  the  code  of  international  law.    Un- 
fortunately, the  President  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  that  proposition  adopted.    Ton  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  justice  we  have  done  him. 

In  view  of  the  doubts  existing  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  which  neutral  shipping  may  be 
■objected  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  I 
beg  you  to  make  this  important  question  the 
object  of  a  free  and  friendly  explanation  with 
the  American  Secretary  of  State, 

What  we  should  most  desire  is  that  the 
American  Government  should  seize  this  occasion 
to  proclaim  its  accession  to  the  Paris  declaration. 
If  that  be  not  possible,  we  would  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  that,  while  the  war  lasts^  they 
would  please  to  applv  to  neutral  shipping  gen- 
erally tne  second  and  third  propositions  of  the 
Paris  declaration.  The  application  of  the  sec- 
ond proposition,  providing  that  a  neutral  flas 
covers  enemies^  merchandise,  unleas  oontrabana 
of  war,  is  already  guaranteed  to  Prussian  ship- 
ping by  article  twelve  of  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1785,  reproduced  in  our  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  May  1,  1828.  However,  we 
attach  a  particular  importance  to  the  application 
at  this  time,  generally,  of  that  principle  to  neu- 
tral shipping.  We  have  the  less  doubt  of  it 
since,  conformably  to  a  despatch,  under  date  of 
June  27, 1859,  addressed  by  Mr.  Cass.  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to  us; 
the  President,  without,  however,  adhering  to 
the  Paris  declaration,  expressly  demanded  that 
the  principle  under  which  the  neutral  fiag 
covers  neutral  merchandise,  unless  contraband 
of  war,  should  be  applied  everywhere  and  by 
every  one  to  United  States  vessels. 


Oonceming  the  third  proposition,  in  regard 
to  the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  it  is  of  urgent  necessity  for  the  great 
powers  that  it  be  recognized  by  America.  If 
doubts  still  exist  as  to  that  principle  being  car- 
ried out,  the  commercial  enterprises  of  neutral 
States  will  be  exposed  to  inevitable  inconveni- 
ence, and  we  may  have  cause  to  fear  cullisiona 
even  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  which  we 
would  desire  might  be  prevented  in  time. 

I  will  experience  a  real  satisfaction  in  i-eceiv- 
ing  from  you  soon  the  news  that  the  overtures 
and  proposals  with  which  I  have  just  charged 
yon  have  met  with  a  promising  reception. 

SOHLBINITZ. 


Doo.  VI. 
SPEECH  OF  DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON, 

AT  A  MASS  MBBTINO  OF  TinS  CITIZENS  OF  WTO- 
MING  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  HELD  AT  TUNK- 
HANNOOK,  AUGUST  19,  1861. 

Mr,  PreMenty  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Amid  all  the  diversity  of  sentiment  in  our 
land,  there  b  one  subject  upon  which  we  can 
agree,  and  that  is,  that  our  country  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition— our  Government  threat- 
ened  with  disruption,  our  Constitution  with 
subversion,  and  our  institutions  with  overthrow. 
We  are  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  great  interests  of  a  common  country,  and 
of  determining  what  becomes  us  in  an  exigency 
so  trying  and  so  fearful.  I  meet  you  hero  not 
to  discuss  slavery  or  anti-slavery,  democracy  or 
republicanism.  Though  an  old-line  democrat, 
**  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  and  ad- 
hering with  tenacity  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy through  an  actWe  life,  I  come  not  to  speak 
to  you  upon  political  partisan  subjects.  I  coma 
to  discuss  a  matter  that  concerns  our  Union- 
one  that  rises  far  above  and  shoots  deeper  than 
any  or  all  party  interests  or  issues. 

We  have  a  duty  before  us,  fellow-citizens,  fiyr 
beyond  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 
They  were  oppressed  by  tyranny,  and  they 
sought  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  Thev  hoped  that  a  great  and  free 
government  would  spring  up  from  their  patri* 
otic  efforts,  but  the  most  sanguine  never  im- 
agined that  one  so  replete  with  good  would  be 
the  fruits  of  their  beginning.  What  with  them 
was  hope,  with  us  is  fruition.  They  planted, 
and  we  have  reaped.  Their  experiment  has 
become  a  great  success,  and  we  are  enjoying, 
or  might  enjoy,  such  blessings  as  Heaven  never 
before  vouchsafed  to  mortal  men.  Bat  a  con* 
spiracy  has  appeared ;  strife  and  division  are  at 
our  doors ;  and  it  becomes  us  now  to  see  whether 
the  fruits  of  this  great  and  beneficent  Union 
must  be  lost  or  whether  they  can  be  preserved. 
It  were  needless  to  go  back  to  review  dead 
and  buried  issues.  There  is  a  great  fact  staring 
us  in  the  face,  and  with  that  we  have  to  deal. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  origin  of  our  diffi- 
culties was  North  or  South,  or  East  or  West — 
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{be  qnestion  is,  How  shall  they  be  dealt  with 
and  disposed  of?  In  every  government,  and 
especially  in  every  free  government,  political 
parties  will  arise,  and  It  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  So  far  from  being  a  cnrse,  when  re- 
strained within  legitimate  bounds  they  are  a 
bledsing.  The  strife  of  political  parties,  like 
the  agitation  of  the  natural  elements,  uurities 
the  moral  atmosphere,  and  gives  life,  and  vigor, 
and  freedom  to  our  institutions ;  but  there  are 
some  questions  too  great,  some  too  small,  for 
the  exercise  of  political  parties ;  und  we  have 
many  duties  to  discharge  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life  that  do  not  appertain  to  political 
aJSairs,  which  we  should  come  together  and  dis- 
charge, as  American  citizens,  as  brethren  of 
one  tie,  and  not  inquiriug  whether  we  l^elong 
to  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  division  of  politi- 
cal parties.  When  we  assemble  around  the 
grave  of  a  neighbor,  and  Lear  those  words  that 
have  riven  so  many  hearts,  "  Earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  and  the  creaking  of 
the  cord  as  the  remains  are  lowered  to  tlieir  final 
resting-place,  the  strifes  of  pas^sion  are  hushed 
in  the  bosom,  and  we  remember  only  that  we 
are  men — inquiring  not  what  were  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  dead  or  living.  At  midnight 
you  hear  the  cry  of  "  Fire !  "  You  rush  into 
the  street,  and  find  your  neighbor's  dwelling 
in  flames.  It  is  found  that  in  the  terror  of  the 
moment  a  mother  has  left  her  infant  in  the 
chamber.  The  flames  hiss  through  every  crev- 
ice, the  cinders  crackle,  the  rafters  tumble,  but 
another  and  another  make  the  attempt,  till  at 
last  one  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  flames!  Every 
eye-ball  is  strained,  every  heart  palpitates,  every 
breath  is  hushed,  every  muscle  stands  ont  like 
whip-cord,  and  all  believe  he  has  perished ;  but, 
finally,  he  appears,  and  restores  the  loved  one 
to  its  swooning  motlier ;  but  no  one  inquires 
to  what  politibd  party  he  belongs.  When  the 
citadel  of  our  country  is  menaced,  when  the 
edifice  that  Washington  and  Franklin  and  their 
associates  erected,  is  in  fiames,  it  becomes  us, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  political  proclivi- 
ties before,  to  rise  above  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  to  keep  this  citadel  from  destruction. 
/  cannot  afford  to  turn  away  from  my  duty 
heeause  a  political  opponent  is  acting  with  me^ 
nor  to  stay  hack  from  my  duty  hecauu  a  politi- 
cal friend  deserts  me.  No ;  I  must  go  on  and 
discharge  this  great  obligation.  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  eve^  citizen,  of  every  party, 
to  aid  in  restoring — if  restored  it  can  be--this 
great  and  good  Government. 

Previous  to  the  last  political  election,  this 
country  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  greater  privileges  than  any  other 
ffovernment  on  earth ;  there  was  no  people  so 
blessed  in  every  ramification  of  society.  This 
mighty  sea  of  happy  faces  before  me  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  and  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religions  f^edom.  And 
•o  it  was  fhym  the  North  to  the  South,  and  fh)m 
the  East  to  the  West;  with  over  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  unoppreaaed  by  goverameDt,  bat 


every  one  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  own  indus- 
try, and  literally  '*  none  to  molest  or  to  make 
him  afraid.**  Then,  what  cause  is  there  for 
this  great  disturbance?  Why  is  it  that  one 
portion  of  this  country  is  in  arms  against  an- 
other t  Let  us  inquire  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint first,  and  then  see  if  we  can  prescribe  a 
remedy  afterward. 

We  all  agree  that  the  grievance  is  most  seri- 
ous. But  what  is  the  true  way  of  remedying 
it,— of  putting  down  what  I  shall  term  a  rebel- 
lion ?  And  we  can  all  agree  that  the  rebellion 
is  either  right  or  wronff,  justifiable  or  unjus- 
tifiable— to  be  approved  or  condemned,  aa  a 
whole.  If  it  is  right  for  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  arms  against  this  Govemment» 
it  is  right  to  sustain  such  action ;  and  if  wrong, 
it  should  be  put  down  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  loyal  people.  There  is  no  haif-waj 
house  in  this  matter — no  tarrying-place  betweea 
sustaining  the  Government,  and  attempting  ita 
overthrow.  Tfiere  is  no  peace  proposition  that 
will  suit  the  case  until  the  rebellion  is  first  put 
down.  And  were  I  in  favor,  or  disposed  to 
tamper  with  this  rebellion,  or  aid  or  counte- 
nance it,  I  would  go  and  take  up  arms  with 
those  who  are  in  arms  sustaining  it.  Because^ 
if  it  is  right  for  them  to  ttdte  up  arms,  it  is  right 
for  them  to  have  armed  aid  and  assistance.  If 
they  are  wrong,  if  they  are  guilty  of  treason, 
and  murder,  and  arson,  then  thoy  should  be 
overthrown  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  put  down  so  that  no  resurrection  day 
will  ever  dawn  on  rebellion  again.  I  am  one 
of  those  who,  in  former  years,  thought  that 
sectional  discussions  put  in  jeopardy  the  well- 
being  of  the  Union,  and  I  think  now,  as  then, 
that  there  never  was  a  sectional  cause  of  contro- 
versy that  justified  this,  or  any  armed  rebellion. 
I  believe  this  rebellion  did  not  arise  out  of  sec- 
tional agitation,  but  from  a  blindy  wicked,  rest- 
less ambition.  And  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  raise  an  arm 
against  it  to  crush  it.  Our  Constitution  is  never 
to  be  put  down.  (An  indistinct  voice  in  the 
crowd — "  Compromise/J)  What  does  my  friend 
say,  **  Compromise  ? "  Well,  I  will  get  at  "  Com- 
promise,** before  I  close.  I  believe  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union ;  I  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution ;  I  believe  in  sustaining  botn 
by  the  power  of  the  Government 

But  they  say:  ^*Tou  would  not  coerce  a 
State  ?  **  No ;  I  would  not  coerce  a  State.  I 
have  said  I  would  not ;  first,  because  it  is  im- 
practicable ;  because  you  cannot  coerce  a  State. 
Second,  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  coerce  a 
State  in  its  domestic  policy  if  it  could  be  done. 
But  you  may  coerce  rebellion  in  a  State,  until 
you  give  that  State  an  opportunity  to  act 
through  its  loyal  citizens  in  discharge  of  ita 
duties  to  the  Union.  And  I  would  coerce  re^ 
Mlion  wheref>er  I  could  find  it.  You  may 
not  coerce  a  community,  but  yon  may  coerce 
ita  thieves  and  murderers.  You  may  coerce 
State  criminals,  and  thus  enable  the  State  and 
its  loyal  citizens  to  fulfil  their  relatione  in  the 
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^a-ovemmeot  of  the  Union.    If  we  can  sastain 
our  Union,  if  we  can  uphold  our  Constitution, 
1.^  is  not  by  compromisinff  with  rebellion — it  is 
l>j  putting  down  rebellton,  and  making  our 
^»ompromiae  with  fidelity.    And  of  all  men  liv- 
Ixig,  a  democrat  is  the  last  man  who  can  take 
WL  Stand  against  the  Oonstitution  of  his  conntry. 
J^  democrat  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being 
In   the  Constitution.    He  cunnot  live  outside 
of^  or  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution.    He 
xnust  stand  by  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts. 
Xt  w^ns  that  doctrine  that  gave  the  democratic 
X>arty  its  power  and  ascendency  in  the  times 
of  Jeflferson,  of  Madison,  and  of  that  old  hero, 
Andrew  Jackson.     Just  in  proportion  as  the 
democracy  have  wandered  from  the  Coustitu- 
tioD,  just  in  the  same  proportion  have  they  gone 
down  before  the  assaults  of  their  opponents. 
.And  if  the^  had  been  faithful,  and  stood  fully 
up   to  their  own  doctrines,  all  the  abolition 
parties  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  republican 
parties  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  could  never  have  put  down  the 
old  democratic  party.    I  have  ever  believed  in 
the  justice  of  democracy,  and  I  believe  in  it  to- 
day as  much  as  ever;  and  therefore  I  believe 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  stand  upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  Constitution,  and  defend  it  from  all  foes, 
Trbether  they  come  from  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  or  the  West.    My  fellow-democrats, 
supposing  there  are  'any  such  iu  my  hearing, 
suppose  Breckinridge  bad  been  elected,  and 
Sumner,  and  Garrison,  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  New  England  States 
generally,  had  started  a  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  what  would  I 
have  done  ?    I  would  have  done  as  I  am  doing 
now.    I  would  have  tried  to  animate  my  coun- 
trymen to  put  them  down  by  force  of  arms. 
Now,  why  not  treat  Southern  rebellion  just  as 
you  would  have  treated  Northern  rebellion — 
Eastern  rebellion  as  you  would  Western  rebel- 
lion— and  wherever  rebellion  comes  from,  put 
it  down  forever?    That  is  my  doctrine.    I  have 
stood  by  that  doctrine  in  olden  time?,  and  I 
will  stand  by  it  now ;  and  if  that  doctrine  goes 
down,  I  will  go  down  with  it. 

There  were  causes  of  irritation  between  the 
sections,  I  admit.  I  deprecated  them,  and  la- 
bored long  and  earnestly  to  quiet  and  get  rid  of 
them ;  but  it  was  not  aone.  Those  causes  of 
irritation,  although  they  may  have  suggested  to 
Southern  States  to  request  becoming  guaran- 
tees, never  justified  armed  rebellion  in  any 
shape  or  manner.  And  what  were  they  ?  Tlie 
only  real,  practical  cause  of  irritiition  was  the 
non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  Cotton  States  so  called. 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia)  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  States, 
were  the  only  ones  ever  injured  by  it.  The 
Cotton  States  never  lost  a  nigitive  slave  from 
the  time  of  their  existence  to  this  day.  To  be 
•ore  they  had  a  question  about  territories,  but 
it  was  entirely  ideal,  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
not  a  real  grievance,    but  if  it  had  been,  they 


had  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  mi^ori^  of  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  thus  practically  had 
control  of  the  question.  The  fugitive  slave 
question  was  the  only  practical  one,  therefore, 
which  annoyed  them,  and  that  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  What  State  first  seced- 
ed ?  South  Carolina  began  to  scrape  lint  be- 
fore  the  presidential  votes  were  counted.  She 
had  no  practical  grievance  whatever.  Look  at 
Virginia.  Though  politicians  cajoled,  cheated, 
and  defrauded,  and  bullies  held  bowie-knives  to 
the  throats  of  her  citizens  to  coerce  rebellion,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  could  compel  that 
State  into  any  thing  like  secession.  And  when 
they  did  so  nominally,  the  State  government 
was  revolutionized,  one  part  withdrew  from 
the  other,  and  organized  a  separate  government, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  go  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  secession.  Maryland,  when  she  gets  a 
chance,  votes  against  it.  Missouri — her  citizens 
are  pouring  out  their  blood  like  water,  and 
their  treasure  without  stint,  rather  than  be 
drawn  into  secession.  Look  at  good  old  Ken- 
tucky, where  her  Governor  and  Senators  have 
labored  to  take  her  out  of  the  Union — after  ull 
attempts  to  seduce  her  from  her  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  she  gives  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand majority  for  the  Union.  Now,  I  inquire 
of  all  citizens  in  the  free  States,  especially  my 
democratic  fellow-citizens,  whether  they  are 
troubled  about  the  integrity  of  Kentucky — 
whether  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  stay  up 
the  hands  of  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  so  emphati- 
cally condemned  there?  I  repeat,  that  the 
only  practical  cause  of  dissension  was  the  fugi- 
tive-slave question;  and  that  appertained  to 
States  that  could  only  be  drawn  or  dragooned 
into  the  folly  of  secession.  Gen.  Butler  has  had 
this  question  on  his  hands.  As  long  as  the 
Constitution  was  acknowledged,  all  conserva- 
tive citizens  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  free  States  to  restore  the  fugitive  who  was 
fleeing  from  the  service  of  his  master.  Gen. 
Butler  has  found  the  restoration  of  the  fugitives 
impracticable  in  many  cases.  The  master  had 
thrown  off  the  Constitution.  What  was  the 
result?  He  was  obliffed  to  receive  hundreds 
of  '^  contrabands,^'  and  retain  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  them ;  but  I 
suppose  something  as  the  Irishman  was  going 
to  do  with  the  Widow  Maloney's  pig.  ''  Did 
you  steal  Widow  Maloney's  pig,  Patrick  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  priest  "That  I  did."  "What  made 
you  ?  Think  what  you  will  do,  you  heretic,  in 
the  Great  Day,  when  I  shall  be  there,  and  you 
will  be  there,  and  the  Widow  Maloney  will  be 
there,  and  the  pig  will  be  there."  **  And  will 
your  Riverence  be  there  ? "  "  Yes."  "  And  the 
Widow  Maloney  there  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  And  the 
pig  there?"  "Yes."  "Well,  I  should  say, 
widow  Maloney,  take  your  pig  I  "  Now,  I  do 
not  know  but  Gen.  Butler  is  going  to  take  as 
lonff  a  credit  as  did  the  Irishman.  But,  when 
we  have  a  Constitution,  and  when  they  acknowl- 
edge its  force,  I  have  no  doubt  but  every  just 
dtisesi  will  be  in  finvor  of  seeing  it  complied  with. 
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I  hare  jnst  as  much  confidence  in  the  masses 
of  the  Southern  people  as  in  the  masses  of  the 
Northern  people.  Both  are  alike.  The  masses 
are  honest  To  he  sure,  their  institutions,  their 
hahits  of  life,  their  means  of  communication, 
render  them  more  exoitahle,  more  easily  influ- 
enced hy,  and  more  relying  upon  their  lenders 
for  public  information,  and,  therefore,  more  lia- 
ble to  be  misled  than  the  people  of  the  North. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  confidence  in  the  Southern 
people ;  and  the  result  of  the  great  confiict  in 
Kentucky  assures  me  that  the  Southern  heart  is, 
with  the  people,  sound  to  the  core.  Though 
terrified  into  seeming  secession,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  States  in  the  Soutfi,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that,  if  the  question  of  Union  or 
disunion  were  submitted  to  the  people  to-day, 
an  overwhelming  vote  would  be  ^ven  for  the 
Union  and  its  Stars  and  Stripes.  Every  indica- 
tion has  shown  that  Wlieuever  there  has  been 
an  election  in  any  Southern  State,  and  a  fair 
opportunity  given,  you  have  seen  that  the  Union 
sentiment  has  prevailed.  Jt  is  by  military 
poteeTy  by  threats^  intimidation^  deitrueticn^ 
murder y  and  anon  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  onward  the  cause  of  secession.  In  some 
States,  as,  for  instance,  Louisinua,  they  never 
submitted  the  question  to  the  people  at  all.  It 
is  a  base  humbug  of  Davis,  Cobb  &  Co.,  to 
place  themselves  in  power.  The  election  of  a 
political  opponent  was  never  a  cause  of  seces- 
sion or  for  disturbance ;  and  if  those  secession 
leaders  had  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election,  from 
the  time  of  tne  Charleston  Convention,  with 
half  the  pertinacity  and  force  that  I  did,  he 
would  not  have  been  elected.  I  charge,  in  all 
my  public  speeches,  that  they  connived  at  that 
election ;  and  the  same  has  been  charged  home 
upon  them  by  their  own  people  in  the  South. 
Their  time  had  come.  Secession  must  be  forced 
upon  the  South,  or  they  would  be  ruined.  They 
remind  one  of  little  boys  who  want  te  ride  a 
horse.  Those  in  the  city  get  them  a  hobby- 
horse, and  they  can  ride  that.  Country  boys 
get  astride  of  a  stick,  and  ride  that.  This  knot 
of  office-seekers,  failing  to  get  a  horse  to  ride, 
or  even  a  hobby,  have  mounted  this  poor  stick 
of  a  Southern  Cionfederaoy,  and  are  riding  that 
It  is  Just  such  ambition  as  caused  the  angels  in 
heaven  to  rebel.  It  was  not  because  we  had 
not  a  good  government,  but  because  they  could 
not  rule  it. 

Call  them  democrats,  or  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  democrats,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
against  their  Government,  and  their  hands  red 
with  the  blood  of  our  murdered  citizens  I  7%ey 
are  enemies  of  their  country  ;  they  are  traitors 
to  the  flag  and  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  I 
arraign  them  in  the  name  of  tne  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
civilization;  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
Christianity ;  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
Uie  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  who  poured  out 
their  blood  to  gain  the  liberty  transmitted  to 
ns ;  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of  the  soldiers 
who  marched  barefoot  to  secore  our  blood- 1 


boaght  liberty ;  I  arraign  them  hi  the  name  of 
the  holy  memories  of  the  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  pure  and  gentle  hearts  were  crush- 
ed and  broken  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom^ 
independence,  and  nationality.  In  the  great 
day  of  accoimt,  the  savage  Brant  and  more 
savage  Butler,  that  delug^  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Wyoming  with  blood,  will  stand  up 
and  whiten  their  crimes  in  comparison  with  the 
perfidy  of  the  men  who  now  attempt  to  divide 
aiid  destroy  this  Union.  The  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  the  savage  taught  him  that  he  might 
be  doing  a  duty  to  his  people ;  but  these  men 
were  bom  in  a  land  of  civilization,  and  baptuEed 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  they  should  be 
held  to  account  for  the  abuse  of  the  trust  which 
has  been  confided  to  them.  Who  are  these 
men  in  arms  against  the  Government — in  arms 
against  the  Union?  They  are  men  who  have 
been  educated  at  its  expense — been  laden  with 
its  honors — been  pampered  at  its  treasury.  If 
we  perish,  we  may  say  with  the  poet  over  the 
stricken  eagle : 

"  Keen  were  hit  pAogt,  yet  keener  far  to  feel 
He  iinrMed  the  i)inion  which  Impelled  the  »teel ; 
Willie  the  name  plumage  that  had  wamu-d  hia  neat, 
Drank  the  last  life^rop  uf  bia  bleeding  breaat.' 

If  the  Union  is  stung  to  the  heart,  it  must  be  a 
melancholy  refiection  tiiat  we  have  reared  the 
men  to  do  it,  and  like  the  demented  Lear,  we 
shall  learn 

"  How  sharper  than  a  sorpcnt^s  tooth  It  la 
To  have  a  thaukleaa  child ;" 

that  we  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  the  institutions 
of  their  country.  We  have  seen  by  the  action 
of  the  Border  Southern  States  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  permit  this  Government  to  be 
subverted.  Every  crime  Isnoten  in  the  catet- 
logue  of  depravity y  from  treason  to  larceny ^  hag 
been  committed  by  the  secession  leaders^  in  at- 
tempting  to  drive  them  into  rebellion.  How 
can  these  men  be  sustained  by  anv  one ;  with 
hands  dripping  witli  blood — not  only  the  blood 
of  Northern,  but  of  Southern  citizens;  and 
why?  Because  a  Northern  candidate  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  for  four  years,  whose 
election  they  might  have  prevented — whoee 
election  they  connived  at — they  will  hazard  a 
whole  country,  so  far  as  temporal  existence  is 
concerned,  to  gratify  present  personal  piqne 
and  feed  a  mean  ambition.  Whoever  sustains 
them,  I  uiill  not.  Whoever  erics  peace^  I  uill 
not.  Whoever  cries  compromise  tciin  them^  I  uill 
not,  I  am  for  peace,  but  I  am  for  making 
peace  with  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South — ^tlie 
loyal  citizens  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Missouri,  too, 
who  have  sent  that  modern  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  to  grass.  They  ask,  in 
repetition,  can  you  coerce  a  State?  I  say  no; 
you  cannot  You  might  as  well  coerce  the  snn 
to  shine  or  the  stars  to  twinkle ;  but  you  can 
punish  individuals,  few  or  many,  who  rebel 
ngainst  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Union. 
Can  you  coerce  a  neighborhood  to  be  honest  f 
No;  but  you  may  punish  its  criminala.    The 
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General  Government  and  the  Groyernmenta  of 
the  Mferal  States  were  designed  to  be  in  har- 
zDoQjT  io  the  exeroifte  of  separate  bnt  not  incon- 
sivtent  fonotionfli     We,  as  citizens  of  our  re- 
spective States  and  also  of  the  Union,  liold 
tvo-fold  relations,  and,  nnder  the  admirable 
^insioD  and  limitation  of  powers  which  charac- 
terin  our  system,  owe  distinct  allegiance  to 
Meb.    The  Qovemment  of  the  Union,  in  its 
praeoribed  sphere,  is   supreme,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  abased  ana  perverted  principle 
of  State  sovereignty,  or  within  the  reach  of 
State  action,  that  can  absolve  its  citizens  from 
their  allegiance  and  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
No  one  can,  nnder  plea  of  State  autliority, 
Justify  armed  rebellion  in  opposition  to  the 
Union  and  the  Oonstitntion  of  his  country. 

Bat  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  said,  for:}<)Oth,  has  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  in  conducting  his  ad- 
ministration! Very  well;  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning  to  come  with  him  and  his  advisers. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  violate  the  Constitution 
in  defence  of  your  country,  and  quite  another 
to  violate  it  in  endeavoring  to  subvert  it. 
"When  my  democratic  or  republican  friends,  '^or 
any  other  man,**  are  disposed  to  call  the  Presi- 
dent to  account,  (and  I  am  not  his  defender,)  I 
znerely  beg,  when  they  get  through  with  him, 
that  they  will  just  inquire  whether  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Co.  have  gone  strictly  according  to 
tka  CanttUution  of  the  United  States  f  I  have 
the  impression  that  instituting  a  pretended  Gov- 
ernment within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States;  that  stealing  the  treasures  of  our 
Government,  its  ships,  arsenals,  mints,  &c.; 
betraying  its  commands;  firing  uptm  its  fortifi- 
cations; organizing  piracy  Uf>on  the  high  seoA, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  and  kindred  acts — I 
have  the  impression,  I  say,  that  these  are  slight 
infringements  upon  the  Constitution^  and  may 
require  examination.  I  want  to  have  my  Con- 
stitutional friends  come  along  with  me,  and 
when  tliey  get  the  Administration  all  regulated 
and  on  the  Constitutional  track,  look  at  this 
matter  a  little,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires 
attention.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  observed  the  Constitution ;  indeed^  for  all 
the  purposes  of  resisting  the  rebellion^  I  care  not. 
It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  however,  that  he  has 
seemed  to  be,  in  good  faith,  attempting  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  He  has  not  done  all  things 
a$  I  would  have  done  them^  because  I  would  have 
fnultiplied  his  men  by  about  four,  and  where  he 
has  struck  one  blow  I  would  ha>ve  struck  a  dozen. 
Therefore  I  do  not  agree'with  him  in  that  re- 
spect. When  the  day  comes  we  can  have  a 
settlement  with  him,  for  he  is  to  be  held,  with 
all  other  public  officers,  to  a  strict  account. 
But  I  would  not  do  even  that  nnder  the  smoke 
of  an  enemy's  gnns.  Let  us  see,  first,  that  the 
rebellion  is  put  down.  And  when  that  is  done, 
I  am  ready  to  ask  how  it  has  been  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  yield  this  Union,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  the  so-called  Confederate  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  made  up  in  the  Southern 
States.     It  is  no  government,  and  there  is 


nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  government,  nnder  it^ 
over  it,  in  it,  or  around  it,  either  diagonally, 
horizontally,  or  perpendicularly.  Like  a  boy's 
training,  it  is  all  officers.  It  is  made  up  thus : 
You  shall  be  President  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
will  be  President  of  the  Confederacy ;  you  shall 
be  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  will  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Doubtless,  very 
well ;  satisfactory  enough.  If  they  had  kept  it 
to  themselves,  no  one  would  have  objected  to 
their  strutting  in  their  stolen  plumage.  But  it 
has  arrayed  itself  against  our  Union  and  nation* 
ality,  and  it  b  time  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  earnest^ 
and  to  maintain  the  Government  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  habeas  corpus — ^a  hard  kind  of  a  name 
for  a  writ,  but  one  which  a  lawyer  or  a  Dutch- 
men finds  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing — it  is 
said  that  the  habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended 
and  abused.  Well,  I  think  it  is  because  some 
have  written  so  much  about  it,  while  they 
knew  so  little.  It  simply  means,  **  to  have  the 
body."  A  prisoner  is  alleged  to  be  improperly 
imprisoned ;  and,  in  order  that  the  case  may  be 
inquired  into,  a  petition  is  presented  to  a  judge, 
and  then  the  judge  allows  the  writ,  and  the 
prisoner  is  brought  up,  and  the  person  who 
holds  him  is  bound  to  make  a  return.  If  the 
pruK)ner  is  illegally  detained,  tl^  judge  orders 
him  to  be  discharged ;  if  rightfully  imprisoned, 
he  remands  him.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 
It  is  simply  a  civil  writ.  But  there  is  an  old 
maxim,  as  old  as  Julius  Csdsar  would  have  been 
had  he  lived,  ^^ inter  arma  leges  silent^'' — that 
is,  the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms. 
Here  is  the  question :  An  individujd  is  impris- 
oned ;  some  friend  gets  out  a  habeas  corpus^ 
and  he  is  brought  up,  and  the  case  is  inquired 
into.  And  whoever  interferes  with,  or  ob- 
structs that  writ,  is  guilty  of  a  great  moral  and 
legal  wrong,  and  incurs  a  heavy  penalty.  But 
in  time  of  war  it  is  a  different  matter.  Hero  it 
is  found  that  a  man  is  preparing  to  blow  up  a 
fortress,  or  betray  an  army  to  the  enemy.  The 
officer  m  command  arrests,  and  sends  him  to 
a  fort,  with  orders  that  he  be  strongly  guard- 
ed, because  he  is  known  to  be  a  traitor,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  traitors  and  enemies.  A  law- 
yer sues  out  a  writ  of  hctbeas  corpus.  But  what 
is  the  result?  It  cannot  be  served,  and  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  procured ;  they  cannot  see 
him  unless  the  judge's  tongue  is  longer  than  the 
soldier's  bayonet.  Would  any  one,  if  he  was 
commanding  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  McIIenry, 
or  anywhere  else,  where  he  was  surronnded 
witli  treason  and  traitors  at  every  step,  because 
a  judge  sent  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  give  up  a 
traitor  who  was  endangering  the  safety  of  his 
command  and  the  interest  of  the  country  ?  No 
man  can  pretend  it  for  a  single  moment ;  it  is 
one  of  the  terrible  necessities  of  war.  And  if 
I  were  in  command^  and  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  possession  of  a  traitor^  ana  no 
other  refnedy  would  arrest  treachery^  I  would 
mtspend  the  writ  and  the  individual  too.    Gen« 
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Jackson  had  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
more  than  anjr  man  of  modem  times.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  met  great  necessities  like  a 
man.  He  didn^t  go,  in  times  of  stirring  neces- 
sity, to  demonstrate  problems  from  musty  pre- 
cedents, but  wlien  a  man  wanted  hanging,  he 
huDg  him  first  and  looked  np  the  law  afterward. 
There  are  times  and  occasions  when  this  is  the 
only  way  to  do  in  dealing  with  treason.  The 
civil  law  affords  no  adequate  remedy.  While 
you  are  discussing  the  question  th*' country  may 
be  ruined,  the  Oapitol  in  flames,' the  archives 
destroyed.  When  the  war  is  over  we  may 
examine  and  see  if  any  one  has  incurred  a 
penalty  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus.  General  Jackson  paid  his  tine,  but  not 
till  after  he  had  put  down  both  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  traitors. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  citizen  South  that  de- 
mands the  protection  of  this  Government,  it  is 
our  duty  to  protect  the  Government  of  the 
Union  for  his  sake.  And  when  there  is  none, 
it  is  our  duty  to -maintain  it;  for  politically, 
geographically,  socially,  and  commercially,  it  is 
one  in  every  sense ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
this  Government  to  be  divided  without  ntter 
destruction  to  both  sections.  When  you  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  North  ond  the  South,  yon 
roust  do  it  between  the  East  and  West.  Then 
all  will  go  to  pieces,  and  our  country  will  be  a 
Mexico — worse  than  Mexico ;  becanso  we  have 
ten  times  more  material  for  mischief  and  de- 
struction. A  military  despotism  will  be  inau- 
gurated whenever  you  permit  tliis  rebellion  to 
triumph. 

But  some  cry.  We  are  in  favor  of  peace.  Yes, 
we  are  all  for  peace  now.  I  was  for  negotiating 
a  peace  until  a  fortification  was  fired  upon  by 
rebel  artillery,  ind  then  I  bade  adieu  to  all  ex- 

rjctation  of  peace  until  conquered  over  rebellion. 
say  there  is  no  peace  until  you  can  put  down 
rebellion  by  force  of  arms;  and  when  every 
other  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  hns  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  States,  to  those  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  Iv3ill  still  oppose  it^  and  I  will  talk  for 
my  own  gratification  when  no  others  will  hear 
me.  We  must  stand  bv  the  Union.  Fellow- 
citizens,  the  langnage  of  Andrew  Jackson  was : 
**The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 
What  would  General  Jackson  have  done  had 
he  been  at  the  helm  to-day  ?  He  would  have 
hung  the  traitors  higher  than  Haman.  Ton 
may  make  peace  with  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South,  and  there  is  the  place  to  make  it.  But 
how  will  you  do  it  with  rebellion?  Go  with 
the  agreement  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the 
other,  and  ask  the  Confederacy  to  take  its 
choice  ?  If  there  is  any  yon  can  deal  with,  it 
is  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South — those  that 
are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  their  Government 
— those  that  love  the  Ck>nstitution  and  are  will- 
ilg  |o  die  in  its  defence,  when  they  are  restored 
to  position  by  conquering  rebellion.  All  should 
strive  together  for  this  good  end — ^men  should 
bare  the&  bosoms  in  battle ;  women  implore,  in 


the  name  of  Heaven,  that  the  blessings  of  the 
Union  may  return;  and  children  raise  their 
Httle  hands  to  curse  this  rebellion  as  a  ferocious 
monster,  that  has  come  to  torment  them  before 
their  time,  and  dim  with  blood  and  tears  the 
lustre  of  their  bright  star. 

I  believed,  when  the  evening  of  the  last  Pres- 
idential election  had  closed  down,  that  I  should 
claim  exemption  and  an  honorable  ditfcharge 
from  the  active  discussions  of  the  day.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  should  once  more  enjoy 
repose  in  the  ouiet  of  my  home  and  in  the  pur- 
suit I  loved.  But  this  question  of  government 
or  anarchy  has  arisen,  and  I  find  it  my  dnty  to 
raise  my  voice  at  the  demands  of  my  fellow-cit- 
izens, until  turbulence  is  hushed,  or  is  crowned 
with  triumph.  Are  you  in  favor  of  war?  No; 
but  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  down  war  by  force 
of  arms.  I  am  opposed  to  war  and  in/ator  of 
obtaining  peace  by  putting  down  the  authors  qf 
the  war.  l  am  in  favor  of  peace ;  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  only  course  that  will  insure  it — 
driving  out  armed  rebellion,  negotiating  with 
loyalty ! 

When  this  country  commences  to  die,  it  will 
die  rnpidly.  When  this  nation  is  ffiven  up  to 
disruption,  it  will  go  to  swift  destruction. 
Rome,  to  be  sure,  was  three  hundred  years 
dying;  but  then  its  physical  powers  were 
greater  than  ours,  its  moral  force  less,  its  nerv- 
ous enerpy  less  acute  than  ours.  When  we 
fall,  we  shall  go  down  in  blood  and  darkness; 
but  not  in  tears,  for  the  dying  never  weep. 
Nero,  the  lost  and  worst  of  the  Csesars,  song  to 
his  harp  while  his  capital  was  in  flames ;  Tam- 
erlane, to  signalize  his  brutal  ferocity,  reared  a 
monument  of  seventy  thousand  human  sculls; 
Attilii  declared  tliat  the  grass  should  never 
prow  where  the  hoof  of  his  war-horse  trod; 
Hyder  Ali  left  the  Carnatic  black  with  aslies  and 
desolation — ^but  he  who  destroys  the  American 
Union  will  be  a  greater  curse  than  all  or  either. 
And  "the  foe,  the  monster  Brant,"  who  fell 
upon  and  slaughtered  the  defenceless  women 
and  children  of  this  valley,  will  be  more  ap- 
proved in  history  by  men,  and  be  an  bonester 
man  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  despoilers  of 
our  late  happy  Union.  Shall  the  fell  destroy- 
ers of  this  beautiful  fabric  be  permitted  to  ac- 
complish their  infernal  errand,  and  shall  they  be 
aided  in  this  work  of  evil  by  the  cry  of  peace  f 
Let  none  escape  under  this  shallow  pretension. 
Solomon,  the  wise  King  of  Judea,  spared  not 
the  murderons  Joab,  though  he  fled  for  refuge 
to  inolosures  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  clung  for 
protection  to  the  horns  of  the  altar— he  slew 
him  there.  And  a  erv  of  peace,  to  be  negotiated 
with  armed  traitors^  should  secure  a  city  ofrrf- 
nge  to  none. 

I  am  pained  to  contemplate  the  vast  destmo- 
tion  of  property  that  must  follow ;  I  regret  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  for  a  time 
be  blasted  and  destroyed ;  I  mourn  the  great 
loss  of  human  life  that  must  ensue.  But  if 
these  events  mnst  oome,  they  had  better  come 
with  a  country  preserved,  than  with  a  country 
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diTided  and  destrojed.  We  most  fight  battles, 
and  bloodj  battles.  We  must  call  vast  numbers 
or  men  into  the  field.  We  most  not  go  as  boys 
to  a  fleneral  training,  with  ladies,  atfd  idlers, 
and  Membere  of  Ooogress,  to  see  the  show,  bat 
^we  znnst  go  in  earnest— g^  prepared  for  action 

to  fight  it  as  a  battle,  and  not  to  fight  it  as  a 

plj^-epell.     We  must  unite  as  a  lehole  peifple^ 

going  ehaulder  to  $hatilder.     And  when  we  do 

so  we  shall  conquer.   And  why  ?    We  have  the 

ri^ht,  we  have  the  prestige  of  Government,  we 

luLVo  the  sympathy  of  the  disinterested  world, 

-we  have  the  moral  and  material  elements  to  do 

it  alK  and  to  insure  victory.    Rebellion  has  not 

the  financial  ability  to  stand  a  long  war,  with 

all  their  gains  from  privateering  and  piracy, 

and   issuing  Oonfederate  bonds — made  a  lien 

npon  the  property  of  people  who  were  never 

eonsolted  as  to  their  issue,  and  who  repudiate 

them — ^worth  as  much  as  a  June  frost  or  a  cold 

"wolf-track ;  which  no  financier  fit  to  be  ontside 

of  the  lunatic  asylum  would  give  a  shilling  a 

peck  for.     They  may  vex,  they  may  harass, 

thej  may  destroy,  they  may  commit  piracy, 

bat  the  reckoning  is  to  come  u>r  all  this.    They 

Tvill  be  brought  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 

CSLU  pec^e — of  their  own  people.    They  will  be 

arraigned,  and  who  is  there  will  be  ready  to 

stand  up  as  their  defenders  in  the  name  of  the 

Constitution  ? 

"  I  tell  tliae,  Colloden,  dread  e<^oet  shall  ring, 
With  blood-honndt  that  bark  fbr  thy  fugitive  klAg." 

What  a  glorious  Constitution  we  shall  have 
irhen  it  finds  such  glorious  interpreters !  How 
strong  our  institutions  will  be,  anchored  upon 
such  foundations!  The  Constitution  will  then 
literally 

"  Live  thronffh  all  time,  extend  through  all  extent, 
Spread  uDoiyided,  operate  unspent." 

I  know  there  nre  some  who  fear  the  warlike 
power  of  the  rebellions  States.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  power  for  good ;  but  they  have  a 
great  deal  less  than  they  imagined,  or  is  gener- 
ally sopposed,  for  evil.  We  are  a  good  deal 
slower  in  waking  up,  but  when  waked  up  we 
are  a  good  deal  more  in  earnest.  The  tone  of 
the  rebel  press  is  exceedingly  braggart  in  regard 
to  its  men  and  its  victories.  It  reminds  me, 
when  I  hear  of  their  self-lauded  prowess,  of  the 
showman  who  spoke  of  the  great  capacity  of 
the  animal  he  was  exhibiting:  *^ Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  *^this  is  the  Bengal  tiger, 
measuring  fourteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  fourteen  more  from 
the  tip  of  his  tail  back  to  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
making,  in  all,  twenty-dght  feet.'*  I  think 
their  estimates  about  their  forces  and  capacity 
are  Just  about  as  libeml,  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  at  acoordingly.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
great  elements  of  mischief,  and  if  Satan  him- 
self had  been  sent  on  earth  to  scourge  mankind, 
and  to  cover  the  land  with  desolation,  he  could 
not  have  performed  his  mission  more  sucoees- 
fnlly  than  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  rebel 
demagogue,  and  praaching  seoeasion. 


Now,  I  have  a  dear,  and  well-defined,  and 
distinct  theory  of  what  I  would  do  with  tins 
matter  to  attain  peaoe.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  Government  ever  can  be  brought  back  to 
where  it  was  before,  in  the  ei^joyment  of  all  its 
relations;  but  I  believe  it  can  be.  In  popula- 
tion, wave  succeeds  wave  in  generations,  as 
wave  succeeds  wave  upoA  the  ocean,  and  the 
men  of  to-day  pass  away  to-morrow.  I  believe 
it  can  be  brought  back,  not  by  fostering  rebel- 
lion ;  but  by  treating  it  a»  treaeon^  robbery^  and 
murder.  And,  if  this  Government  ever  can  be 
saved,  it  must  be  by  a  summary  chastisement 
and  overthrow  of  rebelUon,  sa.that  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Southern  States  can  come  forward 
and  administer  the  Government  of  those  States 
as  before.  Who  is  tbe  missionary  that  is  going 
with  his  peace  proposition?  What  is  he  going 
to  say?  What  will  he  say  to  this  party  in  re- 
bellion ?  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  talk  about,  and 
for  the  designing  to  dupe  the  North  with ;  it  is 
a  very  awkward  thing  to  reduce  to  practice. 

If  you  drive  out  rebellion,  yon  will  have  a 
loyal  people  South  as  well  as  Nortli.  Then 
they  will  all  do  what  Virginia,  and  Missouri, 
and  Maryland  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky  are  doing.  Are  there 
any  men  here  who  want  this  Union  divided? 
^u  2^Q  J  t}^  Then  do  not  sympathize  with  trea- 
son in  any  form  of  gender,  number,  person,  or 
case,  in  any  of  its  ramifications.  Hunt  it  like  a 
ferocious  monster  wherever  you  find  it.  Is 
there  any  who  wish  this  matter  let  alone  to  per- 
fect the  rebellion  so  causelessly  conunenced? 

**  Who  would  be  a  traitor  knave  f 
Who  would  fill  a  coward*a  grave? 
Who  so  ba^e  as  be  a  slave  t 

Let'blm  turn  and  flee. 
Who  for  Union  and/or  Law 
Freedom's  aword  will  atroBsly  draw, 
Freemen  stand  or  freemen  fa', 

Ijtt  himfoUoto  me." 

And  that  is,  fight  for  the  Union,  the  whole 
Union,  and  notliing  but  the  Union.  Let  every 
American  citiun,  instead  of  crying  ^^peace^ 
peaecy  when  there  is  no  peace^'*^  rally  upon  the 
ramparts  until  Secession  is  silenced — untU  the 
roar  of  artillery  has  ceased.  Then  we  shall 
have  peace— endoring,  perpcttual  peace;  and  as 
monsters  are  seldom  bom  of  the  same  genera- 
tion, we  shall  have  no  more  of  this  seoeasion  in 
the  present  century  or  the  next.  This  Gbvem- 
raent  is  the  Government  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  ours  to  use,  ours  to  enjoy,  but  it  is  not 
ours  to  subvert  We  are  trustees.  We  are 
charged  with  sacred  trusts.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  blessings.  But 
cursed  be  the  unholy  ambition  of  Uiat  man  who 
attempts  to  destroy  it.  I  reeard  him  and  treat 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  kind.  God  will  set  a 
mark  upon  him  too ;  but  it  will  not  be  like  the 
mark  set  upon  the  first  murderer  of  man — ^for 
that  was  set  for  safety — but  this  will  be  set  for 
destruction.  And  Grod  grant  that  it  may  be  so. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  struggle  over  who 
shall  administer  the  Government  when  we  are 
Mire  we  have  one  to  admkiister.   Be  who  is  mot 
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if  against  it.    I  have  determined  to  fight 

attle  out,  but  oq  do  political  grounds.    I 

upon  tiie  Constitutional  ground  of  iny 

re.    There  I  will  stand,  and  animate  my 

try  men  to  stand  with  me,  and  when  once 

ihall  have  peace  restored— when  we  shall 

a  put  down  rebellion,  when  we  shall  have 

ouniged  fidelity,  when  peace  and  prosperity 

il  again  greet  us,  then  let  us  see  it'  any  part 

any  State  is  oppressed,  if  any  individiral  is 

rouged,  if  any  are  deprived  of  their  rights ; 

«  that  equal  and  exact  Justice  is  exteuded  to 

This  is  a  great  crisis,  not  only  in  our  offairs 
lit  in  the  amiirs  of  human  liberty.  The  Angel 
f  Freedom,  alter  coursing  over  the  wide  ex- 
inse  of  waters  in  the  Old  World,  found  no 
ist  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  until  she  hovered 
are.  Here  is  lier  resting-place.  God  i»f  my 
ithers,  Oh,  protect  her!  Let  us  go  forward  to 
lis  irreat  work  of  preservation  not  merely  as 
lerobers  of  political  partiec,  but  as  Americnn 
tizens,  bound  to  carry  out  the  work  our  fure- 
Xhers  begun,  by  the  exercise  of  every  enerpy, 
loral  and  material.  Ilere  is  our  glorious  Ship 
f  State,  with  its  ensigns  streaming,  its  Stars 
id  Stripes  so  redolent  of  hope,  carrying  glad- 
sss  wherever  seen  by  the  true-hearted,  and 
e  hail  it  as  the  noblest  emblem  of  eurth. 
[eaven  bless  that  noble  ship. 

"  We  know  ulint  niuttor  Inld  thy  keel, 
Wh:il  workronn  vrrouf  ht  Ibr  ril-e  of  ateel, 

Who  made  each  matt,  and  auil,  and  rope, 
What  Aiiviln  rang,  what  hamracra  beat, 
In  what  a  f  irve  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hopc.^ 


Doo.  18. 
EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 
B.  Bancroft's  letter  ok  the  ExniAxoB  of 

PRISONERS  DURIXO  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF 
IKDKrSNDIVOB. 

Nxw  TOBS,  FeK  14, 1802. 

Mt  DiAB  Mr.  Bradisr:  The  interest  that 
taches  to  the  question  of  the  ezchan^re  of 
nsoners  between  onr  loyal  armies  and  the  in- 
mated  mea  still  engafzed  in  hof)olePS  rebellion, 
IS  led  me  to  look  up  the  principles  adopted  by 
reat  Britain  in  our  war  of  inde|>endenoe.  Not 
lat  there  is  any  analogy  between  our  war  for 
dependence,  which  was  force<1  uf)on  us  by  a 
nmgful  policy,  and  the  transient  insnrn^ction 
fected  by  a  few  desperate  men  in  the  States, 
hlch  knew  the  General  Groyernment  only  by 
I  benefits ;  but  George  the  Third  was  devoted 

the  maintenance  of  the  regal  authority  witli 
e  intensest  bigotry,  and  by  his  narrow  mind 
ir  ancestors  were  reputed  fruilty  of  treason  in 
)  worst  form.  The  precedents  which  he  e»- 
blished,  may  therefore  be  received  as  no  dero- 
ktion  from  his  claim  to  sovereignty,  and  where 
ley  incline  to  mercy,  they  may  be  invoked  as 
orthy  of  onr  consideration.  To  that  end, 
■iving  aside  the  vast  number  of  papers  on  in- 
—•^loQs,  I  ask  to  bring  Wore  the 


New  York  Historical  Society  the  few  doen- 
inents  which  show  precisely  the  rule  that  was 
adopted,  and  to  trace  it  from  its  source. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1775,  Gage,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Washington,  refused  to  accord  to  the 
Americans  whom  he  had  taken  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war,  saying,  with  the  insolence 
which  ho  thonght  would  be  acceptable  at  oomt : 

General  Oage  to  General  Waakington, 

"  Angntt  IS,  ITTfc 
"Britons,  ever  preeminent  in  mercj,  have 
ontgone  cunuuon  examples,  and  overlooked  the 
criminal  in  the  captive.  Upon  these  principles 
vour  prisoners,  whose  lives  by  the  law  of  the 
lund  are  destined  to  the  c(»rd,  have  hitherto 
been  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  and  more 
(•oii.foriablv  lodged  than  the  king^s  troops  in 
the  hospitals;  indiscriminately,  it  is  true,  for  I 
ficknowKdge  no  rank  that  isnot  derived  from 
the  king." 

But  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  troops  levied  from  her  own  sons. 
The  ministry  entered  upon  measures  for  ob- 
taining recruits  and  mercenaries  from  Germany; 
and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  minister  at  the  Hagiie, 
was  asked  to  give  his  advice  on  the  subject.  In 
his  reply,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  system  ot  exchanges: — 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Secretary  Weymoiyih, 

"  From  thi  Haqcc,  September  6, 1T76. 

"First,  ns  to  the  prornring  Recruits  from 
Gem  any,  I  really  think  that  if  it  is  not  incon- 
venient to  His  Maiesty  to  atlbrd  us  the  neces- 
sary aavistnnce  in  his  Electoral  D4iminionH,  we 
may  be  furnished  with  recruits  to  any  number, 
and  at  n  tolerable  easy  rate.  I  have  been  lately 
engaged  in  much  discussion  and  enquiry  about 
the  practicability  of  such  a  ]>lan,  at  tl.e  reqnest 
of  Lord  Harrington,  and  in  concert  with  Gen. 
Keppel,  to  wliotn  His  Lordship  likewise  applit^ 
and  as  he  is  now  upon  his  return  to  En^nd, 
ho  will  be  able  and  willing  to  give  your  Lord- 
ship nil  the  information  possible  upon  this  sub- 
jeit,  for  he  understands  it  thorouglily. 

''Secondl}-,  as  to  the  military  tSt09  which 
princes  ui)on  the  continent  may  be  engaged  to 
supply  in  the  course  of  the  present  ccMitest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,— that  is 
a  point  of  a  much  more  difficult  and  eztensive 
di»<cns8ion.  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  tliat 
such  troops  s«>  demanded,  would  be  onlr  meant 
to  serve  in  Europe;  for  I  must  beg  leaTe  to 
mention  an  anecdote,  relative  to  the  Hessian 
Troops  in  Scotland,  in  1746,  which  was  verj 
embamL«ising.  I  mean  the  difficulty  made  bj 
then)  to  combat  onr  only  enemy,  the  rebels,  for 
want  of  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoDera, 
a  point  impossible  for  us  to  grant,  because  we 
could  not  treat  upon  it  with  rebels,  which  made 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  (while  the  few 
who  knew  it  were  enjoined  secrecy)  get  rid  of 
them  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  never  attempt  to 
bring  them  to  action.  I  am  afraid,  was  it  ever 
intended  to  send  such  troops  to  Ameri«|  we 
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lionld  not  find  them  more  pliable  there  than 
■Q  Europe,  sod  their  fears  would  still  be  greater, 
the  objects  snd  the  ideas  thej  would  give 
to  woold  be  all  new." 


Meantime,  the  saccesses  of  Montgomery  in 
^Daoada  had  neoured  mouy  prisoners  of  distino- 
"Kion.  Congress  was  anxious  for  the  liberation 
^Df  Ck>l.  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  maltreated, 
.smd  came,  among  others^  to  the  foUowing  reso- 
Nations : — 

**I>eoember  3,  17T5. 
"  Re9ohedy  That  nn  exchange   of  prisoners 
nf  ill  be  proper— citizens  for  citizens,  omcers  for 
officers  of  equal  rank,  and  soldier  for  soldier. 

^The  Congress  being  informed  that  Mr. 
Ethan  Allen,  who  was  taken  prisoner  near  Mon- 
treal, is  confined  in  irons  on  board  a  vessel  \n 
the  river  St.  Lawrence : 

^^Betohedy  That  General  Washington  be  di- 
rected to  apply  to  General  Howe  on  this  matter, 
snd  desire  that  he  may  be  exchanged.^' 

In  obedience  to  these  resolutions,  Wnshing- 
ton,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1776,  wrote  to 
Howe,  oomplainiug  that  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
hod  been  thrown  into  irons  and  treated  like  a 
felon,  and  threatening  retaliation.  To  this  letter 
he  added  the  following  postscript : 

PoUieript  of  a  Letter  from  General  Waehinffton  to 
Oemeral  House. 

**  December  18,  1775. 
"If  an  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  on  each 
side  in  this  unnatural  contest  is  agreeable  to 
General  Howe,  he  will  please  to  signify  as  much 
to  his  most  obedient,  ^.'' 

To  this  insinnation,  Howe  at  that  time  re- 
torned  no  answer.  On  the  following  day  he 
wrote  to  Lord  George  Germain,  as  follows: 

Oeneral  Sowe  to  Lord  George  Germain, 

"December  19,  1775. 

'*  Mr.Washington  commanding  the  rebel  army, 
presuming  upon  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
prisoners  in  his  possession,  has  threatened  re- 
taliation in  point  of  treatment  to  any  prisoners 
of  theirs  in  our  power,  and  proposes  an  ex- 
change,  which  is  a  circumstance  I  shall  not 
answer  in  positive  terms,  nor  shall  I  enter  npon 
saoh  a  measure  without  the  King^s  orders.*' 

Before  this  letter  reached  England,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided.  Treaties  with  the  king- 
lings  of  Germany  for  mercenary  troops  having 
been  signed,  and  numerous  recruits  having  been 
enlisted  at  the  various  recruiting  stations  which 
the  British  Government  kept  open  in  the  Ger- 
nian  empire,  and  the  time  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops  having  come.  Lord  George  wrote 
to  General  ilowe : — 

Lord  George  Germain  to  General  Howe, 

••Febnurjrl,  \n%. 

"  This  letter  will  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
commander  of  His  Mi^jesty's  ship  Greyhound, 
vbo  will  also  deliver  np  to  yon  the  officers  of  the 


privateer  fitted  out  by  the  rebels,  under  a  com- 
mission from  Congress,  and  taken  by  one  of 
Admiral  Graves'  squadron.  The  private  men 
have  all  voluntarily  entered  themselves  on  board 
His  Mifjesty's  ships,  but  the  officers  having  re- 
fused 80  to  do,  it  has  been  Judged  fit  to  send  them 
back  to  America,  for  the  same  obvious  reasons 
that  induced  the  sending  bock  the  rebel  pris- 
oners, taken  in  arms,  npon  the  attack  of  Mon- 
treal, in  September  last. 

*Mt  is  hoped  that  the  possession  of  these 
prisoners  will  enable  you  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  8uch  of  His  Mijiesty's  officers  snd  loyal 
subjects  as  are  in  the  disgraceful  situation  of 
being  prisoners  to  the  rebels:  for  although  it 
cannot  be  tliat  yon  should  enter  into  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  rebels  for  a  regular  cartel 
for  exchange  of  prisoners,  yet  I  doubt  not  but 
your  own  discretion  will  suggest  to  you  the 
means  of  effecting  such  exchange  without  the 
Kinff^s  dignity  and  honor  being  committed,  or 
His  Mnjesty's  name  used  in  any  negotiation  for 
that  purpose ;  and  I  am  the  more  strongly  urged 
to  point  out  to  you  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure,  on  account  of  the  possible  difficulties 
which  may  otherwise  occur  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign troops  serving  in  North  America.  I  am, 
&c." 

Howe's  letter  of  the  19th  of  December,  '75, 
was  received  by  Lord  George  Germain  on  the 
6th  of  February ;  but  it  required  no  attention, 
for  it  had  been  fully  answered  by  the  letter  of 
the  1st  of  February. 

Meantime,  the  siege  of  Boston  had  been  press- 
ed, and  Howe  was  driven  out  of  New  England. 
It  was  at  Halifax  that,  on  the  11th  of  May,  he 
received  the  Secretary's  letter,  directing  ex- 
changes of  prisoners  to  be  mode,  and  he  took  it 
with  him  to  New  York  harbor. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  Gen- 
eral Howe  made  an  overture  to  Washington,  by 
letter,  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  treat- 
ment of  prisoners ;  the  attempt  at  a  corresiwnd- 
ence  failed  from  an  error  in  form;  but  on 
the  20th  of  July,  Paterson,  his  A^utant-Gen- 
eral,  formally  announced  that  now  Gen.  Howe 
had  authority  to  accede  to  a  proposal  of  ex- 
changing Governor  Skene  for  Mr.  Lovell.  As 
much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  proposal  was 
made,  Washington  reserved  the  subject  for  the 
decision  of  Congress. 

-,ruiy  M,  1776. 

"The  Congress  took  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  committe  respecting  an  exchange 
of  prisoners:  Whereupon, 

^^Beioked,  That  the  commander-in-chief  in 
each  department  be  empowered  to  negotiate  an 
exchange  of  priitoners  in  the  following  manner : 
One  continental  officer  for  one  of  the  enemy  of 
equal  rank,  either  in  the  land  or  sea  service, 
soldier  for  soldier,  sailor  for  sailor,  and  one  citi- 
zen ftir  another  citizen. 

**  That  each  State  hath  a  right  to  make  any 
exchange  they  think  proper,  for  prisoners  taken 
from  them  or  by  them." 
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"July  M,  ini 
**  Bewhed,  That  General  Washington  be  em- 
powered to  ugree  to  the  exchange  of  Governor 
bkene  for  Mr.  James  Lovell/* 

Washington  sent  to  Lieotenant-General  Howe 
a  letter,  Jnly  80,  1776,  conforming  to  these 
Totes ;  and  on  the  first  of  August,  General 
Howe,  addressing  his  letter  to  Washington,  in 
his  capacity  as  General,  wrote  as  follows : — 

Oentral  Howe  to  Oeneral  Washington, 

''Aagast  1,  im 

"  Wishing  nncerely  to  give  relief  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  prisoners,  I  shall  rea<li1y  consent  to 
the  mode  of  exchange  which  you  are  pleased  to 
propose,  namely,  '  Officers  for  officers  of  equal 
rank,  soldier  for  soldier,  citizen  for  citizen,^  tlie 
choice  to  be  made  by  the  respective  command- 
ers for  their  own  officers  and  men.  Yon  must 
be  sensible  that  deserters  cannot  be  included  in 
this  arrangement;  and  for  tlie  mode  of  ex- 
change in  the  naval  line,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  the  Admiral" 

Tliis  is  the  way  in  which  a  pystem  fort  he 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  established.  During 
the  progress  of  hostilities,  various  incidental  dis- 
cussions and  interruptions  took  place,  as  for 
example :  it  was  questioned  whether  stragglers 
were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war; 
whether  exclianges  should  be  immediate  after 
captivity.  When  Lee  was  taken,  Howe  re- 
garded liim  as  a  deserter ;  and  in  this  way  ex- 
changes were  checked,  till  the  Government  di- 
rected Lee  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
When  the  army  of  Burgoyne  surrendered,  a 
difficulty  arose  respecting  the  .validity  of  the 
convention,  unless  it  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  of  the  King ;  but  essentially  the  rule 
of  proceeding  remained  unchanged  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  ns  established  on  the  part 
of  Britain  by  the  letter  of  Lord  George  Germain, 
of  February  1, 1776. 

There  is  a  point  in  that  letter  to  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention.  In 
the  direction  for  efTecting  exchanges,  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  is  made  between  captives 
taken  on  board  privateers,  and  captives  taken 
in  battle  or  in  garrison.  It  even  happened, 
that  the  first  opportunity  for  entering  upon  ex- 
changes is  stated  by  the  Secretary  himself  to 
proceed  from  the  possession  of  prisoners  "  taken 
from  a  privateer,  fitted  out  by  the  rebels,  nnder 
a  commission  from  Congress."  Our  Govern- 
ment need  not  fear  to  be  as  forbearing  aa  Lord 
George  Germain  and  George  the  Third. 

But  on  this  subject  of  privateering,  I  beg 
leave  to  add  one  single  suggestion.  ^*  Letters  of 
marque,'^  says  Hefner,  and  there  is  no  better 
authority,  "  are  a  legacy  of  the  middle  age  tod 
of  its  system  of  reprisals,"  and  he  regretted 
that  the  barbarous  practice  had  not  been  re- 
nounced. By  the  famous  declaration  of  the 
16th  of  April.  1866,  privateeringwaa  abolished 
forever  alike  by  Britwn  and  by  France,  and  so 
many  powers  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  dec- 
laration, that,  to  use  the  words  of  Heflter^s 


translator,  *Mt  can  henceforward  be  regarded 
as  the  general  law  of  Europe.^'  This  being  the 
case,  the  right  of  continuing  the  system  eta 
belong  only  to  those  powers  which  were  in 
possession  of  it  when  the  declaration  was  made, 
and  which  have  not  acceded  to  the  declaration. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  new  power  coming 
into  existence  subsequent  to  that  declaration 
has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  system.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  view  to  our  present  unhappy 
domestic  strife  is  obvious.  Since  the  United 
States  have  forborne  the  use  of  privateers,  the 

Erivateers  of  the  insurgents  ougfit  not  to  have 
een  admitted  at  all  into  the  harbors  of  France 
or  England,  or  other  powers  who  were  parties 
to  the  noble  declaration  of  April,  1856. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Bradish, 
Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

Geohgb  Banoboit. 
LrxiiBR  Bradish,  LL.D., 
Preddent  of  the  New- York  Hiatorleal  Society. 


Doo.  19. 
SPEECH  OF  JOHN  8.  OARLILE, 

DELTVKBKD  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  CONVEKTIOff, 
THCRSDAY,  MAROU  7,  1801. 

In  the  Convention,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Chesterfield, 
submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Fesohed^  That  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  bo  instructed  to  report,  without  de- 
lay, a  plan  for  a  Convention  of  all  the  Border 
Slave  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  day; 
al«),  to  report  on  the  subject  of  coercion  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  seceded  States, 

Mr.  I^ake  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  "resolved,"  and  inserting 
the  following  : 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
be  instructed  to  brine  in  an  ordinance  setting 
forth  the  following  facts  and  determinations 
of  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  present 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs :  That,  as 
Virginia  was  the  foremost  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  so  to 

S reserve  it,  she  has  practised  the  greatest  self- 
eniab :  never  seeking  or  receiving  an  excln- 
sive  benefit,  she  has  never  infringed  tlie  rights 
of  any  State  or  section :  zealous  or  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  equality  of  the 
States,  she  has  lived  uj)  to  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  Federal  compact.  That 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  section  has 
disregarded  many  of  its  obligations,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  some  of  the  compromises 
made  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Confederacy,  without  which  no  union  could  ever 
have  been  formed ;  hatred  has  been  substituted 
for  that  fraternity  upon  which  these  compro- 
mises rested  for  vitality ;  and  power  is  claimed 
for  a  sectional  m^ority  utterly  at  war  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  compact,  and  sub- 
versive of  our  safety,  our  well-being,  and  our 
rights.  Eqoality  of  rights  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  oommon  property  is  denied  ns,  aggressions 
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Ar«  made  upon  onr  soil,  the  powers  of  a  com- 
mon  Government  are  claimed  as  the  lawful 
means  for  our  opnression,  and  the  hedging  in 
our  rights.    AH  this  opposition  to  onr  civiliza- 
t>ion,  all  this  hatred  of  our  domestic  institn- 
'tioDSk.   and  all  this  enmity  to  onr  peace,  are 
iMinded  together  in  the  formation  and  uphold- 
ixi^  of  a  great  sectional  party,  that  lias  elected 
a  President  upon  the  principle  of  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  upon 
tbe  pledge  to  use  the  powers  of  the  Govern - 
xnent  for  their  nltimate  extinguishment,  for- 
0etfal  that  the  Union  was  formed  for  *  estah- 
Rshing  justice  and  ensuring  domestic  tranquil- 
lity.'    These  violations  of  the  integrity  of  the 
<^onipact  have  given  rise  to  other  great  evils 
now  impending  over  us,  which  menace  the  first 
principles,  the  very  foundations  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  which  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States.    They  have  given 
rise  to  the  claim  of  right  upon  the  part  of  sov- 
ereign States  in  one  section  to  coerce  sovereign 
States  of  another  section  into  a  union  to  which 
they  will  not  assent,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  violations  of  the 
terms  of  our  Federal  compact,  is  treason  to  the 
claims  of  a  sectional  majority  ;  and  which  have 
led  to  the  armed  occupation  of  the  seat  of  the 
common  Government  by  an  armed  force,  with 
friendly  purposes  toward  the  one  section,  with 
liostile  feelings  toward  the  other ;  and  which, 
too,  have  led  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
xnakethe  fortresses  of  Virginia  to  frown  upon 
lier,  while  she  was  showing  a  determination  to 
«zhaust  all  the  resources  of  conciliation  and 
€x>mpromise.    These  outrages  of  a  sectional 
minority  have  broken  the  Constitution,  driven 
seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  dissolved  the 
Union  of  our  fathers,  and  is  now  substituting 
another  Union  in  its  place.    Virginia  is  no  party 
to  any  such  new  Union ;  and  she  demands  a 
reconstruction  to  secure  her  and  the  whole 
South  from  any  ftiture  outrage.     In  this  recon- 
atmction  she  ought  to  stand  with  the  South, 
in  the  assertion  of  her  rights,  and  she  ought  to 
occupy  no  position  in  connection  with    the 
North,  in  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by 
Northern  aggressions,  whicli  would  cripple  her 
power  for  her  own  defence,  and  prevent  her 
from  aiding  in  maintaining  tlie  riglits  and  the 
equality  of  all  the  States.    And  that  the  said 
committee  especially  set  forth  the  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  secession  of  Southern  States, 
and  the  hopeless  condition  of  New  England 
fanaticism,  the  blind  hate  of  Black  Republican- 
ism, and  the  coercive  policy  indicated  by  the 
President  of  a  dismembered  Union,  there  is  no 
hope  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  that 
can  be  satisfactory  to  Virginia,  in  the  constitu- 
tional way,  and  that  the  only  mode,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  now  surround  us,  to  secure 
any  Union,  in  which  the  rights  of  Virginia 
would  be  safe  and  protected,  is  for  Virginia  to 
reassnme  all  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  declare  her  inde- 
pendence ;  and  then  to  call  into  a  Convention  I 
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all  the  slaveholding  States,  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  new  construction  necessary  for 
their  rights  and  protection  in  a  confederacy  of 
slave  States  alone,  or  of  the  slave  States  and 
snch  free  States  as  are  willing  to  come  into  a 
Union  under  this  new  construction  with  the 
slave  States." 

Mr.  Uarvie  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  **  instructed," 
and  inserting  the  following — "  to  report  forth- 
with  the  following :  '* 

Whereas,  it  is  now  plain  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war  by  using 
the  power  *^  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports,"  in 
all  the  States,  as  well  those  that  have  with- 
drawn from  as  those  that  have  remained  in  the 
Union;  and,  whereas,  the  State  of  Virginia 
will  resist  such  exercise  of  power  with  all  her 
means ;  therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
be  requested  to  make  all  needful  appropriations 
of  means,  and  provide  the  necessary  forces^  to 
resist  and  repel  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  "  hold,  occupy,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  and  places "  of  the  United 
States  in  any  of  the  States  that  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Union,  or  to  coUect  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  same. 

Mr.  Carlile  spoke  on  these  resolutions  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  President,  in  this  the  hour  of  our  conn- 
trjr's  peril,  when  the  strength  of  onr  system  of 
Government  is  being  severely  tested,  I  should 
be  slow  to  believe  tliat  any  but  patriotic  emo- 
tions could  influence  the  members  of  this  body. 
Candor  and  frankness,  therefore,  should  char- 
acterize our  discussions,  and  a  love  of  country 
alone  should  influence  our  deliberations.  In 
this  spirit  I  enter  unon  this  discussion. 

The  resolutions  before  the  Convention  are 
designed,  and  if  adopted  will  have  the  effect, 
to  place  Virginia  in  hostility  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  Federal  Government  is 
Virginia's  Government.  In  other  words,  to 
commit  Virginia  to  a  war  against  herself,  and 
to  connect  her  with  the  Cotton  States,  so  as  to 
share  with  them  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  may  flow  from  the  rebellious  attitude  as- 
sumed for  them  and  in  their  name,  by  the  men 
who  for  the  time  have  the  control  of  their 
respective  State  Governments.  Mark  it  well, 
Mr.  President ;  note  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  look  to  it,  ye  people  of  Virginia — it 
is  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  pressing  with 
such  eagerness  and  snch  earnestness  upon  this 
body  these  resolutions,  if  they  can  have  them 
adopted  here,  never,  never  to  allow  the  people 
to  pass  upon  them. 

And,  sir,  it  is  not  any  thing  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  has  induced  the  submission  of  these  reso- 
lutions at  this  time.    I  grant,  sir,  that  the  de- 
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Kvery  of  that  address  and  its  appearance  has 
been  made  the  occasion,  as  the  election  of  the 
man  was  made  the  occasion,  by  tlie  Cotton 
States,  to  dissever  their  connection,  so  far  as 
they  can  do  it,  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  here  remark,  Mr.  President, 
that  every  movement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  looking  to  secession,  has 
been  in  exact  conformity  to  the  programme  laid 
down  by  the  Richmond  Enqvirer.  In  October 
last,  before  the  election,  the  editors  of  that 
paper  advised  the  Cotton  States  immediately 
and  separately  to  secede,  and  stated  that  tljey 
would  inevitably  drag  Virginia  after  them. 
This  is  the  sentiment  of  gentlemen  who  profess 
an  ardent  love  for  a  mother  Commonwealth — 
she  who  has  been  accustomed  to  give  law  to 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy ;  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  fondness  for  her,  to  place  her  in  a 
condition  to  be  dragged  at  the  heel  of  the  Cot- 
ton States  of  this  Confederacy. 

I  have  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  inau- 
gural address  of  the  President  has  been  merely 
ieized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  the  submission 
of  these  resolutions,  and  the  eloquent  declama- 
tion to  which  we  have  listened  day  after  day, 
daring  the  present  week,  has  been  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  programme  *'  to  fire  the  South- 
ern heart,"  to  induce  members  of  this  body,  if 
possible,  to  forget  that  tliey  had  a  constituency 
behind  them  to  whom  they  were  renponsible — 
not  resiM)iisibIe  t-o  those  who  get  up  meetings 
in  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  call  for  reports 
from  Peace  C<»minissioncr8  to  be  made  to  them. 
On  the  l«th  day  of  February,  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  inaugural  address  api>eared, 
the  pn»gramme  was  laid  down  and  published  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer^  as  follows : 

**  Aye,  the  Convention  now  assembled  in  this 
city,  can,  in  one  day,  in  one  hour,  take  action 
which  cannot  fail  to  restore  our  Union,  main- 
tain our  honor,  and  preserve  an  honorable 
peace  in  the  Union. 

**  This  can  be  done  by  a  single  ordinance— 
by  an  ordinance  which  will  not  require  even 
reference  to  the  people  under  the  prescribed 
terms  of  the  legislative  act  and  the  late  popu- 
lar vote— by  an  ordinance  which  will  involve 
neither  secession  nor  nullification;  and  com- 
prehending only  such  action  as  a  State  may 
take  in  the  Union,  and  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  letter  itself  of  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Let  the  Convention  command  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  Southern  States  by  declaring 
the  fixed  intention  of  Virginia  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  coerce  a  Southern  State ;  let  it  com- 
mand the  full  sympathy  of  the  Sonthern  States 
by  declaring  that  if  separation  shall  prove  final 
and  irrcme<liable,  Virginia  will  cast  her  lot 
with  that  of  her  Southern  sisters." 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  editors  of  that 
paper.  Without  having  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  them,  I  have  the  same 
respect  for  any  opinion  they  might  give,  that  I 
would  have  for  the  opinions  of  any  three  re- 


spectable gentlemen  and  no  more ;  so  fiw  as  the 
cracking  of  their  whip  over  my  back  is  cxm* 
cemed,  it  will  afiTect  my  action  just  as  maeh 
as  the  cracking  of  any  other  three  gentlemen^s 
whips  over  my  back  might  affect  it  and  no 
more. 

Let  us  look  again,  and  see  if  we  cannot  take 
another  peep  into  the  programme.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  in  a  body  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  my  native  Commonwealth  to  ap- 
peals made  to  my  fears,  and  through  me  to  the 
fears  of  the  people,  to  induce  us  to  do  that 
which  gentlemen  must  suppose  that  if  we  were 
not  tnfluence<1  by  fear,  could  not  command  the 
approbation  of  our  judgments.  TTe  are  urged 
to  adopt  these  resolutions,  ^*  to  save  Virginia 
from  civil  war."  Oh,  but  a  tear  will  coarse 
down  my  cheek,  when  the  fact  is  made  patent 
to  my  mind  that  my  mother  Commonwealth  b 
to  be  driven  into  a  course  of  conduct  which  her 
judgment  does  not  approve,  by  appeals  to  her 
fears !  That  those  who  are  the  authors  of  this 
plan,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  whose  pro- 
gramme these  resolutions  have  been  ofiTered, 
care  very  little  about  civil  war,  we  will  find  iu 
that  pai)er  of  the  4th  March,  1861,  clothed  in 
mourning.  **  Expel  TnE  invadrrs  at  once  ;  '* 
that  is  the  heading  of  the  editorial.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Convention  by  reading  tlie 
whole  of  it;  I  will  shnply  call  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  to  the  last  sentence : 

*'*'  Let  the  Confederate  States  once  appeal  to 
arms  for  resistance  to  invasion,  and  tne  sab- 
mfssionist  programme  loses  its  last  prop  on  the 
Border  States." 

That  is  what  those  gentleman  say  in  that  edi- 
torial. They  understand  their  progransme  welL 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  they  will  never  be 
able  to  succeed  in  carrying  it  out  and  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  how  different  is  the  Enquint 
of  18«0-«1  from  the  Enqvirer  oi  1868!  WU 
any  gcntlemnii  explain  to  me  what  has  pro- 
duced this  change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  its  dreams  ?  Every  thing  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  is  precisely  where 
it  was  in  1858,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  Uniteo  States, 
and  the  going  out  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has 
held  that  position  for  the  last  four  yeara 
Every  personal  liberty  bill  tbat  is  or  has  been 
upon  the  statute  books  of  any  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  was  tliere  in  1858.  The  same 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  the  same  sentiment  of 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  African  slavery 
existed  in  1858  as  much  as  it  exists  in  1861. 
And  yet  that  Enquirer  si>eaks  dififerently,  and 
in  a  difl^erent  tone. 

In  its  issue  of  July  23,  1858,  it  says: 

"  The  shrill-tongued  faction  which  has  dinned 
in  our  ears  so  unmercifully  with  the  cry  of  dis- 
union, is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes: 
Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  respectable 
— it  consists  of  Simon  Pure  disunionists,  who 
are  laboring  honestly  and  openly  for  a  dissola- 
tion  of  the  Union.    The  second  is  made  up  of 
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men  whose  real  object  is  disunion,  but  who 
doak  it  auder.flitn!»y  pretences  and  disguises. 
The  third  set  are  no  disuniouists  at  all,  but  a 
mere  band  uf  malcontents,  disappointed  in  their 
political  aspirations,  who  require  a  thorough 
dU»i»rganizatioa  and  reorganization  of  parties  to 
offer  opportunity  for  their  own  elevation  to 
power,  and  find  no  scheme  so  available  as  tiiat 
of  exciting  sectional  and  factionary  ditferences 
among  the  members  of  the  only  remaining  na- 
tional party." 

Nuw,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  this 
Convention  by  attempting  fiirilier  proofs  of  the 
remarks  i  have  made  in  relation  to  tliese  reso- 
lutions. I  think  it  will  plainly  appear  that  the 
resolutions  were  determined  upon  before  tho 
inaugural  address  was  dolivereil ;  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  inaugural  his  only  been  seized 
iip<m  as  the  occasion,  with  the  ho|)e  that,  in  the 
excitement  which  gentlemen  could  get  up  in 
op{>o^ition  to  that  inaugural,  they  might  pos- 
sibly succeed  in  passing  thmugh  this  bo:Iy  those 
resolutions,  thus  carrying  out  the  programme 
by  which  the  people,  who  sent  us  here  and  who 
were  induced  to  believe  that  all  or  any  aclio:) 
of  tills  body  would  firj«t  have  to  pass  their  su- 
pervision before  it  would  receive  the  authority 
of  law,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilc^^e  of 
passing  upon  our  action  here,  and  a  clash  of 
arms  is  to  be  brought  on  by  the  Confederate 
Slates;  and  Virgina,  having  been  induced  to 
take  this  position,  thus  recommended  to  her  by 
these  gentlemen  of  the  Enquirer^  she  is  to  bo 
committed  without  consulting  her  people,  by 
the  action  of  her  advisatory  representatives,  for 
jou  are  nothing  more,  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war;  not  alone  to  share,  as  I  said,  with  tho 
Cotton  States,  but  to  stand  here  and  receive 
the  shock  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  called  upon  to 
do?  Let  us  examine  these  resolutions?  Let 
us  see  what  gentlemen  expect  of  this  Conven- 
tion ?  To  make  war  upon  the  Constitution  of 
our  own  country ;  to  destroy  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  work  of  our  own  revolutionary  fa- 
thers ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  autliority 
which  I  presume  will  be  respected  by  this  Con- 
vention, not  alone  their  work.  I  will  read,  sir, 
from  an  address  delivered  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished  gentleman, 
who,  at  tliat  time,  occupied  the  Chair  of  State 
in  Virginia.  It  was  delivered  at  a  time  when 
the  remains  of  one  of  Virginians  distinguished 
ions — President  Monroe — had  been  brought  to 
lier  own  ca|>ital,  by  the  Seventh  regiment  of 
New  York— that  New  York  which  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  to  be  a  foreign  Government 
to  Virginia.  On  that  occasion  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  said : 

*^  Look  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
after  the  articles  of  Federation  had  been  signed. 
When  your  fathers  attempted  to  form  this 
Union,  they  did  not  calculate  what  sort  of  a 
Union  it  was  to  be.  They  agreed  upon  a  Union 
for  Union^s  sake,  and,  by  all  the  god$^  I,  too,  go 
for  the  Union  for  the  Union*8  sake  1    (Tremen- 


dons  applause.)  They  went  to  work  for  the 
best  Union  they  conhl  make,  and  they  did  give 
us  tlie  best  Union  and  the  best  Government  the 
wbrld  ever  saw.  (Renewed  applause.)  But, 
Jetferson  did  not  make  it,  nor  Madison,  or  his 
co-laborers  make  it.  God  Almiohtt  madb  it. 
It  was  the  work  of  inspiration.  I  believe  that, 
as  I  believe  in  tlie  Bible." 

That  is  the  language  of  a  patriot  and  a  distin- 
guished gentleman,  but  two  years  ago,  when  ho 
was  your  Governor. 

I  will  invoke  again  tho  same  distinguished 
authority,  at  a  later  period,  in  behalf  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  my  country. 
Governor  Wise  delivered  an  address  in  this 
city,  in  May,  1859,  in  which  he  said : 

"  And  if  any  would  array  this  country's  parts 
against  each  other  in  sectional  division  and 
strife,  let  them  have  no  inheritance  in  the 
whole — the  grand,  great  whole ;  but  let  them 
selfishly  have  a  single,  small  place  for  their  safe 
keeping,  a  home  made  for  treason,  felony,  or 
mania,  a  prison,  or  a  mad-house. 

"They  caimot  destroy  the  Union  without 
destroying  States  and  homes,  and  tliey  cannot 
destroy  homes  and  States  without  destroying 
the  Union.  By  strengthening  each  part  we  for- 
tify the  whole,  and  by  fortifying  the  whole  wo 
protect  each  part.  Each  and  all  is  ours ;  each 
and  all  belongs  to  all  equally  and  alike ;  in  the 
part  and  in  the  whole  all  citizens  are  seized ; 
all.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  white 
and  black,  native  and  naturalized,  bond  and 
free,  happy  here  as  never  men  were  happy  else- 
whore  on  earth,  may  say,  for  the  whole  Union 
of  these  States,  as  this  toast  says  for  the  blessed 
mother  of  States : 

"  '  Brcathen  thore  a  man  with  soul  «o  dead, 
Who  1  over  to  himifielf  bath  said, 
Tbi«  iH  my  own,  my  native  land  f  * 

"  I  give  you  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  are — the  country, 
the  whole  country — *  my  own,  my  native  land,' 
a$  it  is,'' 

Now,  in  less  than  two  years  we  are  called 
upon  to  turn  our  back  upon  this  our  native 
land,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  either  to  States 
in  actual  rebellion  against  the  Government,  or 
to  foreign  powers,  in  whichever  light  you 
choo«»e  to  view  the  position  assumes]  by  the 
seceding  States ;  and  I  would  respectfidly  cx>ra- 
mond  to  the  gentleman  from  Bedford  (Mr.  Gog- 
gin)  and  from  Halifax  (Mr.  Floumoy)  the  fact 
that  if  we  follow  their  advice,  we  either  place 
onrselves  in  actual  rebellion  against  our  native 
land,  or  give  aid  to  foreign  governments  in  a 
war  against  our  own  country ;  for,  if  the  seced- 
ing States  are  out  of  the  Union,  they  are  a  for- 
eign and  hostile  power ;  if  in  the  Union,  they 
are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  Virginia  is  to 
do  this  to-day,  what  she  was  not  required  to 
do  one  week  ago,  because  of  the  api>earanoe 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address.  Ah !  Will 
Virginia  do  this  thing  ?  Why,  sir,  I  suppose  if 
these  gentlemen  expected  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  they 
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would  not  Lave  opposed  liim  so  bitterly  as  they 
did.  And  here,  m  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  Virginia,  I  declare,  on  my 
own  responsibility,  as  a  man  and  a  Virginian, 
that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacific 
tone  that  breathes  through  the  whole  of  that 
inaugural  address.  Sir,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
people  of  Virginia  that  they  will  read  that  ad- 
dress for  themselves,  but  I  will  call  particular 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  upon  the 
subject  which  now  concerns  us  all : 

**  The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  author- 
ity from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred 
none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation 
of  the  States.  The  people  themselves  can  do 
this  also  if  .they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to 
administer  the  present  Government  as  it  came 
to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by 
Lim  to  his  successor. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ? 
In  our  present  dilficulties  is  either  party  with- 
out faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  Nations,  with  His  eternal  truth 
and  justice  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South — that  truth  and  that  justice 
will  surely  prevail,  by  tlie  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal — the  American  people. 

"By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely 
given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  to 
ao  mischief,  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  own 
hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  peo- 
ple retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Ad- 
ministration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness 
or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

"  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  itell  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  Udving  time.  If  there 
be  an  object  to  hyrry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste 
to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  delib- 
erately^  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time,  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still 
liave  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired;  and,  on 
the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  fram- 
ing under  it;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you 
wlio  are  dissatisfied  held  the  right  in  the  dis- 
pute, there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all 
our  present  difiSculties. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine^  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not 
assail  you. 

"You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.    You  have  no  oath 


registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  'preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  I  am 
loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
their  nature." 

Now  sir,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
people,  which  may  not  have  been  specially  di- 
rected to  what  Mr.  Buchanan  said  in  his  last 
annual  message  upon  the  same  subject,  may  be 
called  to  it  now,  I  read  what  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember last : 

'*  The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  executing  the  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  customs.  The  revenue  still  contin- 
ues to  bo  collected,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Cus- 
tom-llouse  in  Charleston ;  and  should  the  Col- 
lector unfortunately  resign,  a  successor  may  be 
appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

*'Tlien  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Carolina:  This  has 
been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  *by  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,'  *  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,'  Ac,  gnd 
over  these  the  authority  '  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation '  lias  been  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  this  property  by  force ;  but 
if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  orders  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  con- 
tingency, the  responsibility  for  consequences 
would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants. 

''  Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so- 
far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  the  Executive 
has  no  authority  to  decide  what  shall  be  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested  with  no 
such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween them,  much  less  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  that  State.  This  would  be  to 
invest  a  mere  Executive  oflicer  with  the  power 
of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the  Confeder- 
acy among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of 
a  foreign  de  facto  Government,  involving  no 
such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this 
would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpa- 
tion." 

That  is  the  language  of  President  Buchanan, 
in  December  last,  looking  to  this  action  on  the 

Eart  of  South  Carolina.  And  it  is  because  Mr. 
incoln  has  not  been  guilty  of  this  usurpation 
— which  would  have  been  a  mere  nullity— of 
recognizing  the  independence  of  these  States 
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which  are  now  in  rebellion  against  onr  own 
Government,  that  he  is  to  be  denounced,  and 
that  we  are  wiUi  hot  haste  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  become  a  party  to  this  effort  at  self- 
mnrder. 

What  less  could  Mr.  Lincoln  have  said  ?  I 
am  not  here  as  his  defender  or  his  apologist. 
God  knows,  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  land  who 
regrets  his  existence  and  the  existence  of  his 
party  more  than  I  do,  I  know  him  not.  But  I 
am  a  Virginian,  bom  and  raised  in  the  State, 
never  havmg  lived  out  of  it,  and  not  cxpi^eting 
to  die  out  of  it.  I  have  too  much  Virginian 
blood  in  my  veins  to  do  the  sliglitest  injustice 
to  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dare  not  recognize  these  ordinances  of  se- 
cession, by  which  these  States  say  they  have 
severed  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  tlie  rest  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  And  I  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me,  reconcile  the  opinions  avowed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Bedford, 
(Mr.  Goggin,)  denying  the  right  of  secession, 
but  yet  recognizing  it  as  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
Virginia,  to  give  her  aid,  and  to  spill  her  blood, 
if  necessary,  and  expend  her  money,  and  appro- 
priate her  men,  in  defence  of  those  wJio  have 
done  that  which,  if  they  have  not  tlie  right  of 
secession,  is  evidently  an  illegal  act. 

I  had  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Bed- 
ford (Mr.  Goggin)  was  a  member  of  the  suc- 
cessful party  in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  the 
late  presidential  election.  I  thouglit  ho  rang 
the  Bell  where  Everett  went.  If  I  mistake  not, 
he  was  on  a  certain  committee  who  reported 
the  platform  upon  which  that  party  stood. 

Mr.  Goggin,  of  Bedford :  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Ojnvention,  not  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Carlile :  Well,  then,  a  member  of  tlie 
Convention,  and  of  course  he  endorsed  tlie  plat- 
form of  his  party,  which  was  "  the  Union,  the 
Oonstitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  " 
sgainst  all  rcnistance,  eitlier  at  home  or  abroad. 
Here  is  the  resolution  in  their  platform  to  which 
I  refer : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  part  both  of  pa- 
triotism and  duty  to  recognize  no  political  prin- 
ciple other  than  the  Constitution  of  the  country^ 
ike  Union  of  the  States^  and  the  enforcement 
tf  the  l&wi,  and  that,  as  representatives  of  the 
constitutional  Union  men  of  the  country,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  maintain,  protect,  and  de- 
fend, separately  and  unitedly,  these  great  prin- 
ciples of  public  liberty  and  national  safety 
•giunst  all  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  be- 
lieving that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be 
restored  to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  again  placed  in  that  condition  of 
justice,  fraternity,  and  equality  which,  under 
the  example  and  Constitution  of  our  fathers, 
has  solemnly  bound  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
Tide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 


eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

I  would  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Hall- 
fax  (Mr.  Floumoy)  stood  upon  that  platform  ? 
I  merely  inquire,  sir,  very  respectfully,  and  the 
gentleman  need  not  answer,  unless  it  is  agree- 
able to  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Floumoy  :  I  nodded  my  head  as  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative ;  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  rise  and  answer  the  gentleman  in 
a  more  definite  manner. 

Mr.  Carlile:  Well,  sir,  what  Union  was  it 
you  had  to  preserve  ?  What  Constitution  were 
you  to  protect  and  defend  ?  And  what  laws 
were  you  to  enforce  ?  Did  you  not  unite  with 
me,  and  with  the  whole  South,  in  doing  hom- 
age to  Mr.  Fillmore?  Did  we  not  cm  him 
the  Model  President?  And  why  did  he  de- 
serve that  name  ?  Because  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  with  the 
army  of  the  country,  he  enforced  the  laws 
against  those  who  were  disposed  to  resist  them. 
And  now,  when  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced 
on  this  side  the  line,  Virginia  is  to  pledge  her- 
self to  resist  their  execution. 

But  not  only  by  those  who  deny  the  right 
of  secession,  but  by  those  who  advocate  the 
right  of  secession,  are  we  to  be  dragged  into  a 
committal  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  without 
their  being  consulted  upon  it,  to  a  policy  which 
unites  our  fortunes  with  those  who  contemn 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  despise  and  set  at 
naught  its  authority.  The  people  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  upon  this  floor  are  a  brave, 
and  a  gallant,  and  a  law-abiding  people,  and 
yon  may  travel  where  you  will— North,  South, 
East,  or  West— and  a  more  honorable,  or  a 
more  intelligent  people  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  God's  green  earth ;  a  more  loyal 
people  to  the  soil  of  their  birth  are  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  a  people  devoted  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  not  because  of  their  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  it,  but  because  it  is  an  institution  of 
the  State ;  and  they  have  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sentiment  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Halifax,  the  other  day,  and  which  I 
cordially  endorse,  "  that  African  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Southern  States,  is  essential  to 
American  liberty." 

The  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent,  have  not  been  seized  with  this 
frenzied  madness  which  has  seized  our  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  induce 
them — brave  and  gallant  though  they  be — to 
adopt  a  cowardly — I  use  this  language  because 
I  have  no  other,  for  I  have  never  been  inside  a 
school-house  to  learn  since  I  was  fourteen  years 
of  age— to  adopt  a  cowardly  course,  to  run 
away  and  give  up  all  their  inheritance  in  this 
great  country,  because  of  our  own  divisions  wo 
allowed  about  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the 
Union,  numbering  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  votes  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  suc- 
ceed in  elevating  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  one  who  is  objectionable  to  us.    Sir,  we 
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know  we  have  the  protection  of  our  common 
Constitution  ;  we  know  that  that  flag  is  ours, 
we  know  that  the  anny  is  ours :  we  know  that 
the  navy  is  ours ;  we  kncjw  that  in  any  battle 
in  defence  of  our  rights,  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand gallant  voters  in  the  uon-slaveholding 
States  will  rush  to  our  assistance,  and  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  hurl  from  power  any 
and  all  who  dare  to  take  advantage  of  the  po- 
sition they  have  obtained  to  our  injury  or  op- 
pression. Wo  cannot  reconcile  secession  with 
our  notions  of  Virginia's  chivalry  and  Virginia's 
courage.  But  we  know,  Mr.  President— and 
DO  man  upon  this  floor  has  denied  it — that  this 
Government  we  are  cMiHed  upon  to  destroy  has 
never  brought  us  any  thing  but  good.  Ko  in- 
jury has  it  ever  inflicted  upon  us.  No  act  lias 
-  ever  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  of  our 
common  country,  interfering  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  any  shape,  manner  or  form,  that 
was  not  put  there  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union.  As  I 
reinarked  upon  a  former  occasion,  in  this  Con- 
v^tion,  when  we  did  put  an  act  there,  when 
w4  drew  the  line  of  demarkation  acros^s  tlie 
^mmon  territory  that  belonged  to  us,  and 
claimed  it  as  a  Southern  triumph,  we  were 
saved  from  its  injustice  by  the  act  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government ;  and  yet  we  are  now  called 
upon,  in  hot  haste,  to  destroy  the  Government 
that  shielded  us  from  the  injurious  consequences 
of  our  own  mistaken  conduct.  It  did  so  by 
declaring  tliat  act  of  ours  a  nullity,  and  guaran- 
teed to  us  the  right  to  go  to  any  and  all  the 
territories  of  this  Union  with  our  t-lave  prop- 
erty, if  we  desired  to  do  it.  That  is  the  Gov- 
ernment which  we  are  called  upon  to  destroy 
— a  Government  which  protects  us  even  against 
our  mistakes — a  Government  which  has  quad- 
rupled the  area  of  slave  territory  since  it  had 
an  existence — a  Government  in  which  we  have 
to-day  the  right  to  make  ftmr  more  slave  States, 
if  we  had  either  the  whites  or  negroes  to  occu- 
py them ;  but  we  have  neither — and  it  is  bo- 
cause  we  have  neither  that  we  do  not  have  to- 
day nineteen  slave  States  in  the  Union.  We 
have  had  the  right  to  occupy  them  ever  since 
1845 ;  and  yet  we  want  expansion  in  Northern 
latitudes,  where  all  the  legislation  and  stimu- 
lants on  earth  could  not  «keep  the  negro  for  a 
week,  even  if  we  were  to  take  him  there.  This 
question  of  African  slavery  is  regulated  by 
climate,  by  soil,  by  products,  and  by  interest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  here  about  equal  rights — that's  the  ex- 
pression, I  believe.  I  never  heard  it  specified 
what  the  rights  were.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  "  riglits,"  but  very  little  about  "  du- 
ties." "  Rights  "  are  in  every  roan's  mouth — 
"  duties  "  are  never  alluded  to.  **  Rights  "  are 
to  be  enjoyed ;  "  duties  "  are  to  l)e  performed. 
But  it  is  not  because  of  any  denial  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  allow 
us  to  carry  our  slaves  into  the  territories  of 
this  Union,  that  this  Union  is  sought  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    South  Carolina  scorns  to  place  it 


upon  any  such  ground.  It  is  only  used  here, 
and  reference  is  made  to  personal  liberty  bills 
here,  n(»t  because  of  the  injury  inflicted  by 
these  bills,  but  it  is  because  these  gentlemen 
may  obtain  the  motive  power  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  dis- 
union ends.  If  it  were  resistance  to  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law ;  if  it  were  the  passage  of  the 
personal  liberty  bills  that  they  considered  as 
just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
would  South  Carolina,  which  never  lost  a  run- 
away slave,  have  inaugurated  the  movement 
of  secession?  Is  Virginia  so  dull,  is  she  so 
stupid,  is  she  so  lost  to  all  her  ancient  fame, 
that  she  will  consent  to  remain  in  the  Union 
disgraced  and  dishonored,  not  knowing  that  she 
was  so  disgraced  and  dishonored  until  South 
Carolina  advises  her  to  that  effect  ?  Is  that  the 
position  in  which  gentlemen  would  place  us? 

This  movement  originated  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  never  lost  a  slave,  precisely  as 
most  of  these  personal  liberty  bills  are  found 
in  the  statute  books  of  such  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Western  States  as  never  saw  a  run- 
away slave.  Now,  sir.  South  Carolina  tells  you 
boldly  ai:d  frankly,  as  Mr.  Preston,  her  cml>as- 
sador,  told  you  in  this  hall  the  other  day,  that 
it  was  not  for  that,  but  because  of  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  that  exists  between  free  and 
slave  labor. 

Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
we  pet  all  our  docirincs  of  secession,  of  irre- 
pressible conflict  from  these  Yankees,  whom 
we  love  to  abuse? 

Where  did  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  originate?  In  the  hf»t-bed 
of  all  the  ihfrm — Mas^achusetts.  In  1807,  be- 
cause of  the  tinbnrgo,  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States  res^olved  that 
they  had  the  right  to  secede.  Let  us  see  how 
that  doctrine  was  treated  in  Virginia.  In  1608 
the  Presidential  Electors  of  Virginia  met  in  this 
rity  and  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Madison  as 
President,  and  as  successor  to  Jeflferson.  A 
dinner  was  given  to  the  Electors  upon  that 
occasion.  Spencer  Roane  was  President  and 
Robt.  Taylor  Vice-President.  P.  N.  Niclio- 
las,  Attorney-General;  Peyton  Randolph,  John 
Preston,  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  distingished  statesmen  of  Virginia, 
sat  down  to  that  dinner. 

One  of  the  regular  toasts — the  14th  I  believe 
— was,  "  The  Union  of  the  States;  the  majority 
mvst  govern  ;  it  is  treason  to  secede,'''* 

But,  sir,  that  doctrine  was  still  agitated  to  a 
later  period  in  these  New  England  States.  Tlie 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  1814  held  the  following 
language : 

**  No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  State, 
or  set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itself 
from  this  Union  of  its  own  account.  The  same 
power  which  knit  us  together  can  unknit.  The 
same  formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the 
Union  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  The  m^or- 
ity  of  States  which  formed  the  Union  must  con- 
sent to  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  branch  of  it. 
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XJotil  that  oooaent  has  been  obtained,  any  at- 
tempt to  dissolve  the  Union  or  distract  the 
efficacy  of  its  constitutional  law,  is  treason— 
treason  to  all  intents  and  puriioses.^* 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Madison  has  been  in- 
Toked  in  favor  of  tliis  right  to  secede.    I  will 
not  detain  the  (Convention  now  by  reading  the 
many  letters  which  Mr.  Madison  wrote  \i\}on 
that  subject.    I  will  merely  refer  to  them,  tak- 
ing care,  however,  that  they  shall  accompany 
tlie  publication  of  my  remarks.    First,  in  liis 
letter  to  Mr.  Trist ;  second,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Cabell ;  third,  in  his  leter  to  Mr.  Everett ;  and 
again,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  put  his 
heel  upon  this  poisonous  doctrine  of  secession. 
I  have  been  surprised — no,  I  will  not  say  sur- 
prised— I  have  been  struck  with  the  adroitness 
on  the  part  of  the  secessionists  in  tliis  body  in 
evadiug  an  express  declaration  tliat  they  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  secession.    They  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  right  of  secession.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  adroit  ways  in  which  they  could 
get  around  it ;  for  if  they  were  to  stop  and  dis- 
cuss the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  this 
Union,  and  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Virginia  that  in  the  exercise  of  tliis  power  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  they  w^ere  acting 
rightfully  and  legally,  they  would  be  very  apt 
to  pause  long  before  they  would  exercise  it ; 
for  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  only  a  brave 
and  gallant,  but  they  are  a  moral  people ;  and, 
sir,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  of  the  morality  of 
an  act,  they  never,  never  will  join  you  in  its 
exercise.    They  are  a  law-abiding,  a  Constitu- 
tion-loving people;    and  before  you  can  get 
them  to  go  with  you  for  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, or  for  resolutions  pledging  them  to  a 
course  of  policy  which  will  bring  about  the 
same  result  that  an  ordinance  of  secession  will 
bring  about,  you  must  first  convince  them  of 
the  morality  and  legality  of  the  act. 

Now,  sir,  how  will  you  attempt,  at  this  day 
and  at  this  hour,  to  maintain  before  the  people 
of  Virginia  the  rightfulness  of  secession  ?  As- 
tute, learned,  and  great  as  you  may  be,  you  are 
not  astute,  learned,  and  great  enough  for  that. 
Its  absurdity  is  too  palpable  ever  to  bo  main- 
tained successfully  before  a  Virginia  people. 
Mr.  Calhoun  never  contended  for  it.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn never  advocated  it  in  the  discussion 
of  what  we  call  the  Force  Bill,  in  1833 ;  and 
when  Mr.  Rives,  the  then  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  intimated  in  his  argument 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  held  to  such  a  right,  he  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
and  expressly  said  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
right  would  be  a  breach  of  the  compact  and  a 
violation  of  faith.  And  South  Carolina  her- 
self, through  her  highest  judicial  tribunal,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  expressly  repudiated  it  in 
a  case  brought  before  it  by  mandamus,  sued 
out  at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  McCready.  This  case  occurred  in  1834,  after 
tlieir  ordinance  had  been  adopted.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for 
the  militia  officers  of  that  State  by  the  Conven- 


tion that  adopted  the  ordinance,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  a  judge  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
proper  party  to  issue  his  commission,  he  hav- 
ing taken  the  original  oath  as  prescribed  by 
Sonth  Carolina  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance.  The  matter  went  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals^  and  that  court  expressly  denied  the  ■ 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance, 
and  instructed  the  proper  party  to  issue  his 
commission.    I  give  the  decision  : 

A  Convention  was  called  by  South  Carolina 
in  November,  1882.  In  March,  1888,  it  pa^ed 
an  ordinance  to  nullify  the  act  of  Congress 
called  the  Force  Bill,  one  clause  of  which  ordi- 
nance read  as  follows :  ^'  We  do  ordain  and 
declare  that  the  allegiance  of  citizens  of  this 
State  while  tliey  continue  such  is  due  to  the 
said  State,  and  that  obedience  only  and  alU" 
giance  is  due  by  them  to  any  other  power  and 
authority  to  whom  the  control  over  them  has 
been  delegated  by  the  State."  The  Legislature 
followed  up  this  ordinance  by  the  act  of  De- 
cember, 1833,  which  enacted,  "  that  every  offi- 
cer of  the  militia  hereafter  elected  shall  take 
the  following  oath :  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina."  This  oath 
was  tendered  by  Col.  Hunt,  of  the  Fourth  Bri- 
gade, to  Ed.  McCready,  a  lieutenant  elect  of 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  McCready  de- 
clined it,  went  before  a  magistrate  and  took 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  South  Carolina  to  all  persons 
chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  and  applied 
to  Mr.  Justice  Bny  for  a  mandamus  to  direct 
Col.  Hunt  to  issue  his  commission.  The  case 
was  brought  by  appeal  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  SoiUh  Carolina  in  March,  1834,  and 
argued  by  eight  of  the  ablest  counsel  of  the 
State.  All  the  talent  and  influence  of  the  party 
which  formed  five-sevenths  of  the  State  were 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  "  the  South  Caro- 
lina doctrines,"  which  stood  or  fell  with  this 
case.  But  in  vain.  South  Carolinian  judges, 
paid  and  appointed  by  the  State,  with  all  the 
warm  State  partialities  which  distinguish  her 
sons,  decided  against  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trines, with  their  corollaries  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

In  delivering  the  judjrment  of  the  court  in 
favor  of  the  mandamus,  Justice  O'Neall  said : 

"Treason  is  a  violation  of  the  tie  of  alle- 
giance. What  says  the  Constitution  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  in  relation  to  it  ?  It  is  defined  to  con- 
sist in  levying  against  the  United  States  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.*  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (as  we  familiarly  call  it,  and  I  think  it 
really  is)  is  no  government,  but  is  a  mere 
agency,  it  is  strange  that  treason  con  be  com- 
mitted against  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  treason 
being  committed  against  the  subordinate  parts 
of  a  Government  It  is  one  of  the  essentiid 
attributes  of  sovereignty  to  punish  for  treason. 

When  the  officer  swears  to  preserve,  protect, 
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and  defend  the  Coustitution  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States,  is  he  not  sworn  to  be 
faithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  any  other  sense ;  for  any 
act  which  was  intended  to  bo  the  overthrow 
of  either  constitutional  government  would  be 
tlie  violation  of  the  constitutional  oath.  *  *  * 
The  power  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  has  been  by 
more  than  one  great  name  in  South. Carolina 
held  up  as  the  ultimate  sovereignty  to  which 
allegiance  was  due.  I  think  there  is  no  duty, 
no  allegiance,  to  any  sucli  ultimate  right.  But 
it  shows,  however,  that  a  government  which 
can  be  amended  against  our  will,  and  which 
will  then  operate  directly  upon  us,  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  agency ;  and  that  it  has 
high  sovereign  powers  to  which  obedience  must 
bo  yielded.  We  have  been  told  in  the  progress 
of  this  argument  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  mere  league  between  co- 
States  :  in  other  words,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Confederation  exists  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, although  the  former  has  been  super- 
seded and  abolished  by  the  latter.  We  must 
live  in  an  age  of  political  wonders  and  miracles, 
if  not  natural  ones.  I  confess  that  I  heard  with 
astonishment  the  old  Confederation  lauded  as 
the  best  Government  in  the  world,  when  I  had 
regarded  it  as  settled  and  given  up  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  was  an  im- 
practicable Government. 

** '  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Federal  Constitution  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  government  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  government :  for  witliin  its  ])rescribed 
constitutional  limits  it  acts  upon  the  people, 
and  enforces  against  them  its  laws  through  its 
own  judiciary  or  that  of  each  State.  Within 
its  own  constitutional  limits  it  is  absolute  and 
supreme.' 

**  *  By  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  it  is 
declared  that  *M his  Constitution  and  the  I<itr$ 
<lf  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  &c.,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
sxrruTioN  or  laws  of  any  State  notwithstand- 
ing." Does  not  this  supremacy  of  constitution- 
al law  necesssarily  make  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  much  the  Government 
of  the  ]>eople  of  this  State  as  her  own  imme- 
diate Government  ?  It  is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  argument  that  it  does.  What  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  ?  Is  a  Government  possess- 
ing such  great  powers  without  any  tie  of  obe- 
dience or  allegiance  between  it  and  its  citizens  ? 
Can  it  be  that  in  time  of  war  a  citizen  soldier 
would  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  shoulder  his 
musket  and  say  I  owe  you  no  allegiance,  I  will 
wait  until  my  own  State  has  bade  me  fight  ? 
Could  he  say  I  will  assist  your  enemies,  and 
yon  dare  not  punish  me  for  treason,  because 
Booth  Carolina  has  not  defined  it  ?    These  ques- 


tions must  have  an  affirmative  answer,  or  we 
do  owe  allegiance  to  our  Government,  not  our 
agency,  under  the  Federal  Constitution.'  " 

The  presiding  Justice,  the  Hon.  David  John- 
son, said : 

.**The  people  have  organized  a  government, 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjovment  of  all 
his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  It  is 
that  government  which  does  protect  the  citi- 
zen, and  to  that  government  the  allegiance  of 
the  citizen  is  due.  If  that  had  been  a  simple 
government  intended  for  the  State  alone,  and 
confided  to  the  administration  of  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  and  responsible  to  tlie 
State  alone,  no  proposition  could  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  citizen  would  owe  allegiance 
exclusively  to  that  government.  But  many  of 
the  powers  of  government,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  have  been  confided  by  the 
people  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whose  agents  are  not  appointed  by  nor  respon- 
Fible  to  the  Stote,  except  in  common  with  the 
other  States,  ar.d  to  that  Goveniment  is  con- 
fided the  preservation  of  n:any  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  citizen,  and  amongst  these  may 
le  mentioned  the  guaranteeof  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  secures  to  each 
State  a  re[)ublican  form  of  government.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  alfo  the 
right  to  require  of  the  citizen  to  contribute  of 
his  wealth  to  its  support,  and  to  serve  in  its 
armies.  That  Government  is,  to  all  intents 
and  ])urposes,  as  much  the  Government  of  the 
l)eople  of  South  Carolina  as  the  State  Govern-^ 
ment.  They  have  both  received  their  sanction, 
and  they  have  consented  to  he  bound  by  them, 
and  if  the  conclusions  of  logic  can  be  confided 
in,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  State  Government,  they  owe  it  to 
the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States.  Sophis- 
try may  confuse  the  subject,  but  this  must  be 
the  conclusion  whenever  the  unerring  test  of 
tnith  shall  be  applied." 

Furthermore,  South  Carolina,  through  her 
Legislature,  expressly  repudiated  any  snch 
right.  You  will  find  it  in  a  report,  adopted 
by  South  Carolina  in  December,  1828,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Calhoun  liimself : 

"Our  system,  then,  consists  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  sovereignties.  The  general 
powers  conferred  on  the  General  Government 
are  subject  to  its  sole  and  exclusive  control, 
and  the  States  cannot,  without  violating  the 
Constitution,  interpose  their  authority  to  check 
or  in  any  manner  counteract  its  movements,  so 
long  as  they  are  confined  to  its  proper  sphere; 
so,  also,  the  peculiar  and  local  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  are  subject  to  their  exclusive  con- 
trol, nor  can  the  General  Government  interfere 
with  them  without,  on  its  part,  also  violatins 
the  Constitution.  In  order  to  have  a  Ibll  ana 
clear  conception  of  our  institutions,  it  will  be 
proper  to  remark  that  there  is  in  our  system  a 
striking  distinction  between  the  Government 
and  the  sovereign  power.    Whatever  migr  be 
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the  tnie  doctrine  in  reeard  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  individnalTy,  it  is  unquestionably 
clear  that,  while  the  Government  of  the  Union 
ia  vested  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial departments,  the  actual  sovereign  power 
resides  in  the  several  States,  who  created  it  in 
their  separate  and  distinct  political  character. 
Bat  by  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  be  amended  or  changed  by  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  States ;  and  each  State,  by  as- 
senting to  the  Constitution  with  this  provision, 
has  surrendered  its  original  rights  as  a  sover- 
eign, which  made  its  individual  consent  neces- 
sary to  any  change  in  its  political  condition, 
and  has  placed  this  important  power  in  the 
haods  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, does  now  actually  relide.^' 

Sir,  if  that  be  true,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  be  au- 
thority with  these  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  how 
it  is  they  can  defend  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede, when,  by  virtue  of  his  own  doctrines,  if 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Union  against 
the  unanimously  expressed  opinion  of  the  other 
one-fourth  should  adopt  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion, it  is  the  duty  of  that  one-fourth  to  abide 
by  it  and  to  recognize  it  ?  The  very  provision 
lor  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vided in  the  instrument  itself,  at  a  glance  shows 
the  absunlity  of  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

But,  we  are  told,  althougli  these  States  have 
no  right  to  secede,  although  they  do  themselves 
that  which  is  not  lawful,  constitutional,  or  legal, 
yet  Virginia,  law-loving,  law-abiding  as  she 
has  been,  is  to  pledge  herself  to  aid  these  men 
who  disregard  the  law  and  who  act  in  violation 
of  law  in  making  war  upon  Virginians  own 
Government,  and  Virginia  must  interpose  her 
potent  voice  and  say  to  that  Government: 
"Yon  must  not  enforce  your  laws  in  this  or 
that  State,  but  you  must  enforce  them  in  the 
other  States."  In  other  words,  New  York 
mast  pay  her  revenues;  collection  of  them 
must  be  enforced  in  New  York  and  Norfolk, 
but  they  must  not  be  enforced  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  because  she  has  done  that 
which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  That  is  the 
logical  argument  of  the  gentlemen  who  deny 
the  right  of  secession. 

Now,  I  commend  to  those  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  admiring  the  gallant  statesman  of 
Kentucky,  now  no  more — ^to  those  whose  lives 
have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  show  their 
appreciation,  not  alone  of  the  man,  but  of  the 
sentiments  of  hb  life,  the  following : 

"  Abblahd,  May  17, 1851. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  favor  of  the 
15th.  There  is  no  significance  whatever  to  the 
article  which  you  refer  to  in  the  ReparUr.  It 
was  put  there  without  my  authority  or  knowl- 
edge, and  I  regretted  it  when  I  saw  it. 

"  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  South  Caro- 
lina secedes?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  Con!<titation  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
most  continue  to  be  enforced  there,  with  all 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary. 


Secession  is  treason ;  and  if  it  were  not — if  it 
wore  a  legitimate  and  rightful  exercise  of  pow* 
er,  it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union« 
For  if  one  State  can  secede,  every  State  may 
secede,  and  how  long  in  such  a  state  of  things 
could  we  be  kept  together?  Suppose  Ken- 
tucky were  to  secede,  could  the  rest  of  the 
Union  tolerate  a  foreign  power  within  their 
very  bosom  ?  There  are  those  who  think  the 
Union  must  be  preserved  and  kept  together  by 
an  exclusive  reliance  upon  love  and  reason. 
This  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have  some  confi- 
dence in  this  instrumentality;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  that  no  human  government  can  exist 
without  the  power  of  applying  force,  and  the 
actual  application  of  it  m  extreme  cases.  My 
belief  is,  that  if  it  should  be  applied  to  South 
Carolina,  in  the  event  of  her  secession,  she 
would  be  speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  weakened, 
would  acquire  additional  strength. 

**  Writing,  as  you  perceive,  by  an  amanuensis, 
I  must  be  brief,  and  conclude  with  assurances 
of  my  constant  regard." 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Clay  was  very  explicit 
in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  day  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Omnibus  Compromise  bill, 
July,  1850. 

Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  hero  in  my  place, 
meaning  to  be  unawed  by  any  threats,  whether 
they  come  from  individuals  or  from  States.  I 
should  deplore,  as  much  as  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  that  armies  should  be  raised  against  the 
authority  of  the  Union,  either  by  individuals  or 
States.  But,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  if  any 
one  State,  or  a  portion  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  ar- 
ray against  the  Government  of  the  Union,  I  am 
for  trying  the  strength  of  the  Government.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries,]  I  am  for  ascertaining 
whether  we  have  a  Government  or  not,  prac- 
tical, efficient,  capable  of  maintaining  its  au- 
thority and  upholding  the  powers  and  interests 
which  belong  to  the  Government.  Nor,  sir, 
am  I  to  be  allayed  or  dissuaded  from  any  such 
course  by  intimations  of  the  spilling  of  blood. 
If  blood  must  be  spilt,  by  whose  fault  will  it 
bo?  Upon  the  supposition  I  maintain,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  those  who  raise  the  standard  of 
disunion,  and  endeavor  to  prostrate  this  Gov- 
ernment; and,  sir,  when  this  is  done,  so  long 
as  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  a  voice  to  express 
my  sentiment,  and  an  arm— w^eak  and  enfeebled 
as  it  may  be  by  age— that  voice  and  that  arm 
will  be  on  the  side  of  my  country,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  authority,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  powers  of  this  Union."  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.] 

There  is  where  Henry  Clay  stood.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  driven  from  the  point 
that  I  was  about  to  make,  into  a  notice  of  this 
Yankee  notion  of  secession,  and  I  now  return 
to  it.  I  gave  you  the  tnie  reason  why  South 
Carolina  desired  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Federal  Union,    She  tells 
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yon  that  she  believes  in  this  doctrine  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict.  >fow  that  Seward  has 
abandoned  it  and  the  Black  Republican  party  is 
afhiid  to  maintain  it,  the  South  takes  it,  and 
we  heard  the  Commissioner  from  the  State  of 
Sonth  Carolina  proclaim  it  here  in  our  midst 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Spratt,  sent  fVom  South  Carolina  as 
Commissioner  to  the  State  Convention  of 
Florida,  while  the  question  of  secession  was 
pending  before  that  body,  and  again  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  a  delegate  from  Louis- 
iana to  the  Montgomery  Congress,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  IheSmthU  noui  in  (he  formation  of  a  stare 
republic.  ThiSy  perhaps,  u  not  admitted  gen- 
erally. There  are  many  contented  to  believe 
that  the  South,  as  a  geographical  section,  m  in 
mere  assertion  of  its  independence ;  that  it  is 
instinct  with  no  especial  truth—^egnant  of  no 
distinct  social  nature  ;  that  for  sonic  unaccount- 
able reason  the  two  sections  have  become  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  Uiat  for  reasons  equally 
insufficient,  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
the  peoples  that  direct  them ;  and  that  from 
no  overruling  necessity,  no  impossibility  of  co- 
existence, but  as  a  mere  matter  of  puHoy,  it 
has  been  considered  best  for  the  Soutli  to  stiike 
out  for  herself  and  establish  an  independence  of 
her  own.  This,  I  fear,  is  an  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  controversy. 

**  The  contest  is  not  hetueen  the  North  and 
South  as  geographical  sections^  for  bettceen  such 
sections  merely  there  can  he  710  contest ;  nor  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people 
of  the  South,  for  our  relations  have  been  pleas- 
ant ;  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  still  noth- 
ing to  estrange  us.  We  cat  together,  trade  to- 
gether, and  practise  yet,  in  intercourse,  with 
great  res])ect^  the  courtesies  of  common  life. 
ut  the  real  contest  b  between  the  two  forms 
of  society  which  have  become  established,  the 
one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South. 
Society  is  essentially  different  from  Govern- 
ment— as  different  as  is  the  nut  from  the  bur, 
or  the  nervous  body  of  the  shcll-fibh  from  the 
bony  structure  which  surrounds  it ;  and  within 
this  Government  two  societies  had  become  de- 
veloped as  variant  in  structure  and  distinct  in 
form  as  any  two  beings  in  animated  nature. 
The  one  is  a  society  composed  of  one  race,  the 
other  of  two  races.  The  one  is  bound  together 
but  by  the  two  great  social  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  parent  and  child ;  the  other 
by  the  three  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  parent  and  child,  and  master  and  slave. 
The  one  embodies  in  its  political  structure  the 
principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man ;  the 
other  that  it  is  the  right  of  equals  only.  The 
one  embodying  the  principle  that  equality  is 
the  right  of  man,  expands  upon  the  horizontal 
plane  of  pure  Democracy  ;  the  other,  embodying 
the  principle  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  man, 
hut  of  equals  only,  has  taken  to  itself  the 
rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy.  In  the 
one  there  is  hireling  labor,  in  Uie  other  slave 


labor ;  in  the  one,  therefore,  in  tlieory  at  least, 
labor  is  voluntary ;  in  the  other  involuntary ; 
in  the  labor  of  the  one  there  is  the  elective 
franchise,  in  the  other  there  is  not ;  and,  as 
labor  is  always  in  excess  of  direction,  in  the 
one,  power  of  Government  is  only  with  the 
lower  classes ;  in  the  other  the  upper.  In  the 
one,  therefore^  the  reins  of  Government  come 
from  the  heels,  in  the  other  from  the  head  of 
the  society;  in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the 
worst,  in  the  other  by  the  best  intelligence ;  in 
the  one  it  is  from  those  who  have  the  least,  in 
the  other  from  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  continuance  of  existing  order.  In 
the  one  the  pauper  laborer  has  the  power  to 
raise  and  appro])riate  by  law  the  goods  pro- 
tected by  the  S^le — when  pressure  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  here  will  be  the  motive  to  exert 
it — and  thus  the  ship  of  State  turns  bottom 
upward.  In  the  other  there  is  no  pauper  labor 
with  power  of  rising ;  the  ship  of  State  has  the 
ballast  of  a  defranchised  class ;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  political  upheaval,  therefore,  and  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  so  steadied,  it  will 
sail  erect  and  onward  to  an  indefinitely  distant 
period." 

Mr.  Commissioner  Preston,  in  his  speech  be- 
fore this  body,  winds  up  a  rhapsody  t»f  the 
fame  character,  as  follows  :  **  None  but  a  sub- 
ject race  will  labor  at  the  South." 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  That  is  it — that  is 
the  feai't  to  which  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
invited ;  that  is  the  Government  to  be  provided 
for  tlie  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here ;  for  my  children,  for  your  children,  and 
the  children  of  the  people  of  this  good  old 
State.  South  Carolina  initiated  this  move- 
ment ;  South  Carolina  will  control  this  move- 
ment; South  Carolina  will  give  direction  to 
this  new  cotton  Government,  if  ever  a  perma- 
nent one  is  formed,  which,  I  trust  in  God,  nev- 
er will  be,  and  humbly  believe,  never  can  be. 
But,  if  it  ever  should,  it  must  of  necessity — if 
these  Commissioners  from  Georgia  and  Sonth 
Carolina  who  addressed  us,  understood  what 
they  were  talking  to  us  about— partake  strong- 
ly of  a  military  character,  and  strongly  of  the 
character  of  the  present  Government  of  South 
Carolina,  where  no  man  within  her  limits  is 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  her 
Legislature,  unless  he  is  the  owner  of  ten  ne- 
groes and  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 

I  have  been  a  slaveholder  from  the  time  I 
have  been  able  to  buy  a  slave.  I  have  been  a 
slaveholder,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  pur- 
chase ;  and  I  believe  tliat  slavery  is  a  social, 
political,  and  religious  blessing,  and  I  so  be- 
lieved when,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  man 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  believed,  to 
which  fact  there  is  a  living  witness  at  this  diay. 
When  a  boy,  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  I  took  the  ground  that 
slavery  was  right  in  itself.  At  that  dav  no 
man  South  took  that  ground  in  defence  of  the 
institution.  The  agitation  of  this  qnestion  has, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  speeoh 
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which  he  delivered  before  the  Breckinridge 
OonveDtion  at  Charlotte!) ville  last  fall,  been 
prodnotive  of  good.  It  has  brought  everj 
man  south  of  M;ison  and  Dixon^s  line  upon  one 
oommoa  platform,  and  no  man  to-day  denies 
the  assertion  I  have  made,  that  African  slavery 
is  right  in  itself.  Believing  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  essential  to  the  preserA'atii>n 
of  our  liberties,  I  desire  above  all  things  to 
oontinne  it 

Hovr  long,  if  yon  were  to  dissolve  this  Union 
—if  yon  were  to  separate  the  slaveholding  from 
:he  non-slaveholding  States — would  African 
ilavery  have  a  foothold  in  this  portion  of  the 
and  ?  I  venture  the  assertion  ttiat  it  would 
lot  exist  in  Virginia  five  years  after  the  sepa- 
mtion,  and  nowhere  in  the  Southern  State^^, 
venty  years  afcer.  How  could  it  maintain 
taelf^  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  backed 
17  what  they  call  their  international  law,  ar- 
myed  for  its  ultimate  extinction? — with  this 
iCorth,  that  is  now  bound  to  stand  by  us,  and 
4>  protect  slavery,  opposed  to  us,  and  united 
ritti  England,  France,  and  Spain,  so  to  control 
;be  destiny,  of  the  slaveholding  Republic  as  to 
irork  out  the  ultimate  extinction  of  tlie  institu- 
ioa  ?  Think  you  that  ever  another  square  mile 
jf  territory  can  be  acquired  by  a  purely  slave- 
holding  Republic  ?  You  would  have  not  only 
the  North  to  prevent  you,  but  England,  France, 
iind  Spain.  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  Cuba,  that  gem  of  the  ocean,  would  fall 
into  our  lap.  I  have  never  advocated  any 
hiursh  or  violent  measure  to  procure  it,  but  if 
we  remain  together,  that  island  is  destined  to 
be  ours.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  make  them  as  anxious — 
more  anxious— to  procure  it  than  wo  are ;  and 
nothing  can  prevent  its  addition  to  our  Union 
hat  our  own  separation  and  dissolution. 

Look  at  Virginia  to-day,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  Confederacy,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  happy 
Government  on  earth^-a  Government  that  has 
gone  on  in  a  career  of  greatness,  of  glory,  of 
power,  and  of  prosperity,  in  a  manner  that  is 
almost  too  much  for  the  human  mind  to  real- 
ize. This  Government  that  has  conferred  upon 
us  blassings  innumerable,  and  nothing  but  bless- 
ings, is  to  be  destroyed,  dissolved,  not  because 
of  any  act  of  its  own ;  not  that  it  is  resisted ; 
not  because  of  any  intolerable  oppression,  for 
it  has  never  oppressed  us ;  but  because  a  por- 
tion of  its  citizens,  residing  in  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
duty  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  family,  as  to 
entertain  hostile  opinions  of  an  institution  be- 
longing to  the  other  section. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  not  reason  why  we 
should  wait  to- see  if  that  hostile  sentiment  has 
not  already  culminated,  and  is  not  to-day  upon 
the  wane  ? 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  same  speech  to  which  I 
referred  as  delivered  before  the  Breckinridge 
Oonvention  at  Charlottesville,  stated  that  when 


he  first  entered  Congress,  which  was  in  1B87, 
there  was  no  statesman  of  any  respectability 
that  did  not  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  Wilmot  Proviso— in  other  words,  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the 
Union.  He  referred  to  that  as  a  significant 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  slavery  agitation,  to 
show  the  progress  Vhich  this  institution  had 
made  in  public  estimation.  At  this  day,  the 
power  is  denied  by  all  the  South  and  nmch  of 
the  North,  and.  we  find  that  in  tlie  midst  of 
non-slaveholding  communities  men  are  found 
to  get  up  and  justify  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  by  right  an  institution  consistent  with  the 
Providence  of  God.  They  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  have  made  a  similar  speech  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  twenty -five  years  ago. 
Has  not,  then,  the  current  of  public  opinion 
been  running  rapidly  in  our  favor  upon  the 
subject  of  this  institution?  And,  if  we  had 
maintained  our  plighted  faith,  made  eight 
years  ago,  we  would  have  had  no  disturbance, 
no  agitation  this  day  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  common,  I  know,  for  gentlemen  who  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  promotes  of  dis- 
union, to  speak  in  rounded  terms  of  the  growing 
hostility  to  slavery  which  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  non-slaveholding  portion  of  this  Union. 
Gentlemen  are  mistaken  when  they  say  that  it 
has  steadily,  without  check,  increiued. 

In  1848,  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Freesoil  party,  received  three  hundred 
thousand  votes.  In  1852,  John  P.  Hale,  the 
candidate  of  the  same  party,  received  but  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  votes,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  more  than  one-half.  Now,  what  oc- 
curred between  1848  and  1852  to  bring  about 
such  a  result?  What  occasioned  this  change? 
It  was  that  the  compromise  of  1850  had  been 
adopted,  and  both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  country  pledged  themselves  to  regard  theso 
measures  as  a  final  settlement  of  this  question 
of  slavery,  and  an  end  of  the  agitation.  Fur- 
thermore, they  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all 
attempts  at  its  renewal,  whether  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it. 

But  we  find,  in  four  years  after,  this  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  was 
swelled  to  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. Gentlemen  are  as  familiar  with  the 
causes  that  produced  that  result  as  I  am. 
There  has  not  been,  then,  a  steady  increase  of 
hostile  sentiment  to  slavery  at  the  North,  but 
there  was  a  decrease  of  it  between  the  years 
1848  and  1852,  and  the  impetus  that  was  given 
to  it  after  1852,  increased  it  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr.  President, 
that  He  who  rules,  and  governs,  and  punishes 
nations  for  their  national  sins,  was  now  afflict- 
ing us  for  a  violation  of  our  plighted  faith  to 
the  savage  Indians  solemnly  made  by  treaty. 
I  believe  this  trial,  that  we  are  now  going 
through,  is  a  punishment  for  that  violation  ot 
our  plighted  faith — a  violation  of  a  solcnm 
treaty  mode  by  a  Christian  nation  with  a  sav* 
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age  race.  Bat  I  believe  as  iirmly,  that  we 
sball  be  carried  through  it  safely. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  coercion,  and  the  resolutions  under 
consideration  refer  to  that  subject. 

Will  gentlemen  define  what  kind  of  coercion 
it  is  ihey  desire  the  people  of  Virginia  to  pledge 
themselves  to  resist?  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  that  during  the  progress  of  this  disunion 
movcuient,  generalities  and  generalities  alone 
are  indulge<l  in,  accompanied*  with  sensation 
telegrams.  In  the  language  of  the  lawyers,  I 
call  upon  you  to  file  your  bill  of  particulars. 

I  might  detain  you  here  for  an  hour,  by 
reading  telegraphic  despatches  from  tliis  city 
to  Tennessee,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  of 
that  State  to  call  a  Convention — **  only  twenty 
Bubmissionists  elected  in  Virginia  " — "  Virginia 
will  be  out  before  the  4th  of  March.'' 

That  is  the  character  of  these  despatches, 
which  were  intended  to  affect  the  election  in 
Tennessee — as  the  address  of  our  ten  Congress- 
men was  intended  to  influence  the  election  in 
this  State.  Two  Senators  and  eigh  t  Representa- 
tives  circulated,  broadcast,  a  few  days  before 
the  election,  an  address  informing  the  people 
of  what  I  believe  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  State  knew  before,  tliat  they  were  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  effect  any  adjustment  of 
the  pending  diflSculties.  And  in  like  character 
we  were  told  here,  yesterday,  that  the  Bhick 
Republicans  in  Congress  had  rejected  the  meas- 
ure of  adjustment  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference?  Is  that  so,  sir?  I  do  not  read 
the  rejMjrts  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  in 
that  way,  nor  do  I  read  the  report  of  the  vote 
in  Congress  upon  the  Crittenden  resolutions, 
which  Senators  and  Representatives  told  us  be- 
fore the  election  were  lost,  because  of  Black 
Republican  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  I 
read  that  that  gallant  old  statesman,  John  J. 
Crittenden,  sent  a  despatch  lo  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina — a  nobler  specimen  of  a  man,  and  a 
purer  patriot  than  John  J.  Crittenden,  never 
trod  God's  free  earth — saying  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  six  Southern  Senators, 
who  sat  in  their  seats,  and  did  not  vote — two 
of  the  six,  I  have  been  informed,  were  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Hunter — they  were  defeated.  I 
have  read  that  the  Peace  Conference  proposi- 
tions were  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  the  coun- 
try, because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Mason  would  not  favor  them.  They  did 
not  wait  for  tlie  Hales,  Sumners,  and  Wilsons 
to  oppose  them.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  presented  them  instead  of  his 
own,  but  Mr.  Hunter  rose  from  his  seat  and 
gave  them  their  death-blow.  Is  it  the  lead  of 
these  gentlemen  that  we  are  to  follow  in  Vir- 
ginia, if  wo  desire  to  preserve  the  Union? 
They  have  a  most  singular  way  of  preserving 
the  Union.  Is  not  every  step  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  disunion  movement  marked  by  a 
contempt,  an  utter  contempt,  on  the  port  of  the 
leaders,  for  the  people  of  this  country?    Eu- 


ripides informs  us  that  Creon,  King  of  Thebes, 
sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  who  inquired  for  the 
King  of  Athens.  Theseus  repliea,  "  You  seek 
him  in  vain ;  this  is  a  free  city,  and  the  sover- 
eign power  is  in  all  the  people." 

And,  sir,  in  this  country  the  sovereign  power 
is  in  the  people.  It  has  for  the  time  been 
usurped,  but  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  in 
a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  that  people  will  re- 
buke those  who  have  endeavored  to  bring  on 
this  distracted  condition  of  things,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  fairest  Constitution  and  the  freest 
Government  ever  erected  by  man,  upon  the 
footstool  of  God. 

What  say  these  gentlemen  ?  This  is  an  as- 
sociation of  States,  State  sovereignties.  I  don't 
read  history  that  way,  and  I  commend  to  these 
gentlemen  the  perusal  of  the  thirty-ninth  num- 
ber of  The  Federalist^  written  by  Mr.  Madison. 
Madison  tells  us  that  this  is  not  a  federal  nor 
a  national  government.  It  is  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter— it  x»artakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  That 
he  is  right  in  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  action  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  upon  a 
proposition  submitted  by  Luther  Martin,  of 
Maryland ;  and  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  tiie  Convention  to  the  extract  I  shall  read 
from  his  letter  to  the  Maryland  Legislature  : 

"  By  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, arbitrary  power  may,  and  ought  to  be 
resisted,  even  by  arms,  if  necessary.  The  time 
may  come  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  State, 
in  order  to  preserve  itself  from  the  oppression^ 
of  the  General  Government,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  sword ;  in  which  case,  the  proposed  form 
of  government  declares  that  the  State  and  everjr 
one  of  its  citizens  who  act  under  its  authority, 
are  guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason ;  reducing, 
by  this  provision,  the  dillerent  States  to  this 
alternative— that  they  must  tamely  and  pas- 
sively yield  lo  despotism,  or  their  citizens  must 
oppose  it  at  the  hazard  of  the  halter,  if  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  reducing  the  citizens  of  the  State 
which  shall  take  arms,  to  a  situation  in  which 
they  must  be  exposed  lo  punishment,  let  them 
act  as  they  will — since,  if  they  obey  the  au- 
thority of  their  State  Government,  thfy  vill  he 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States; 
if  they  join  the  General  Government,  they  will 
be  guilty  of  treason  against  tlieir  own  State. 

"  To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
from  this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the 
United  States^  when  acting  expressly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I 
wished  to  have  obtained,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following 
clause : — Provided,  that  no  act  or  acta,  dune  by 
one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  under  the  authority  of  one  or  more  of 
the  said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  pun- 
ished as  such  ;  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  toward  the 
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other,  and  their  adherents  respectivelj,  shall  he 
r^nlated  hy  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations. 
Bat  this  provision  was  not  adopted." 

Sir,  it  IS  amazing  that^  with  so  many  sources 
fix>m  which  we  can  derive  correct  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  the  relation  that  the  States 
bear  to  it,  and  to  each  other — I  say  it  is  amaz- 
ing that,  at  this  day,  gentlemen  will  get  up  and 
eontend  that  our  General  Government  is  a  mere 
Confederation  of  States,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
ttiBt  Henry  and  Mason,  in  the  Convention  of 
oor  State,  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  hecaiise  it  created  a  Govern- 
ment that  rested  not  for  its  preservation  upon 
State  authority,  hut  came,  as  did  the  State 
Governments,  from  the  people  of  each  State, 
who  delegated  to  it  a  portion  of  their  sovereign 
power  to  he  exercised  in  common  with  the 
other  States  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

I  know  that  gentlemen,  when  they  speak  of 
coercion,  cannot  mean  that  there  is  a  power  to 
coerce  a  sovereign  State,  as  such.  There  is  no 
mch  power.  No  man  in  the  land  contends  for 
soch  a  power ;  and  if  no  one  contends  for  it, 
why  level  your  anathemas  against  it?  Why 
huild  up  coh-houses  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  knocking  them  down?  Coercing 
a  State,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  making 
war  upon  it;  war  against  a  State  aifects  the 
innocent  a»  well  as  the  guilty.  The  Federal 
Government  is  created  by  the  same  power  that 
created  tlie  State  Governments.  It  preserves 
itself  by  the  same  means  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernments preserve  themselves — that  is,  by  pun- 
ishing the  guilty  and  protecting  the  innocent. 
Why  are  governments  necessary?  If  every- 
body would  act  as  Christians  should  do,  each 
rendering  to  the  other  what  is  his  due,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  Government.  The  very 
fact  that  we  have  a  Government,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  and  in- 
dividuals, arises  from  the  fact  that  all  will  not 
do  right,  and  that  power  must  reside  some- 
where to  punish  the  disobedient  and  enforce 
the  laws. 

The  Government,  therefore,  acts  upon  indi- 
▼iduals,  punishes  the  guilty,  protects  the  inno- 
oent ;  and  without  this  power  you  can  have  no 
Government.  And  it  must  be  sustained,  too, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  be  exercised,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  the  Government. 

But,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  inaugural 
address  to  justify  for  a  moment  the  assertions 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  floor,  that  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  war  ?  Read  it  again,  gen- 
tlemen. More  pacific,  more  peaceful  language 
could  not  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Lincohi, 
anless  he  had  been  willing  to  stand  up  before 
that  assembled  multitude  in  Washington  and 
proclaim  to  them  that,  **  although  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  swear  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States,  I  don't  mean  to 
do  it — I  mean  to  peijure  myself."  Sir,  unless 
he  had  done  this,  he  could  not  have  done  less 
than  he  has  done.  He  has  told  you,  in  efiect, 
and  told  you  in  pleading,  begging  terms,  that 
no  war  will  be  made  upon  you,  uiat  no  force 
will  be  used  against  you— none  whatever.  But 
you  were  dissatisfied,  and  he  appeals  to  you 
and  says:  *^ Dissatisfied  though  you  be,  wait, 
wait  and  pursue  the  remedy  pointed  out  under 
the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  you  every 
guarantee,  every  protection  that  you  may  de- 
sire ;  I  shall  do  nothing  to  injure  you ;  it  is 
made  my  duty  to  say,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
General  Jackson,  and  every  President  before 
me  has  said,  and  as  every  future  President 
must  say,  that  I  will  preserve  my  oath."  But 
after  that  he  tells  you,  that  if  States  are  so  hos- 
tile to  him  that  no  one  residing  in  them  w^ill 
accept  the  offices  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fill 
them  by  persons  from  other  States  who  may 
be  obnoxious  to  them. 

But  these  gentlemen  say :  **  lie  says  he  in- 
tends to  preserve  and  protect  the  forts  and 
other  public  property  of  the  United  States." 
Well,  sir,  is  he  not  right  in  doing  so  ?  Is  it  not 
his  duty  to  do  so  ?  Would  you  have  him  to  do 
less?  Did  you  not  sustain  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
doing  so  to  the  extent  that  he  did  do  so  ?  Is  it 
right  that  those  gentlemen  in  Louisiana  shall 
rob  the  mint  of  your  money  and  of  my  money  ? 
that  they  shall  rob  you  of  your  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  of  your  forts,  and  arsenals, 
and  dock  yards  ?  Is  it  your  duty  as  good  citi- 
zens to  stand  by  and  thus  connive  at  this  act 
of  bad  faith,  and  to  speak  well  of  it,  and  to 
give  it  aid  and  support,  and  to  say  to  the  Fed- 
ral  Government,  **  If  you  do  not  give  up  these 
forts,  and  arsenals,  and  dock  yards  peaceably, 
willingly,  why  we  will  take  them  forcibly,  we 
will  make  war  upon  you"?  Sir,  I  and  the 
people  I  represent,  do  not  read  our  duties  in 
that  w^ay.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
drera  virtually  tells  you  that  he  is  not  going  to 
make  any  effort  to  retake  forts  which  were 
taken  before  ho  came  into  power ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  for  him  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  he 
negatives  such  an  inference  as  much  as  ho  can 
do  so,  by  saying  that  he  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
serve,  retain,  and  hold  the  public  property  so 
that  be  may  hand  it  over  to  liis  successor  as  it 
was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  that 
is  all  ho  does  say. 

Now,  sir,  looking  alone  to  my  own  ideas  of 
what  would  bo  expedient  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  I  would  say,  not  only  let 
them  go  with  what  they  have  taken,  but  let 
them  have  what  is  still  left  to  take,  if  they  do- 
sire  it ;  for  I  am  satisfied,  as  much  as  I  can  be 
of  any  fact  that  has  to  occur  in  the  future,  that 
one  year  will  not  roll  round  until  tho  people  of 
each  and  all  of  those  States  which  have,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  withdrawn  themselves  from 
tho  Union,  will  rise  in  their  niiyesty,  assert 
their  power,  hurl  tliose  men  from  tho  places 
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which  they  have  obtained  through  their  confi- 
dence, and  raise  again,  high  above  the  nittle- 
snake  and  the  palmetto,  the  Htars  and  stripes 
of  our  beloved  land.  Believing  this,  I  wonld 
let  them  ^oue.  I  would  let  them,  tu  use  the 
language  of  politicians,  "  stand  out  in  the  cold 
a  while,"  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  will  come 
shivering  back,  glad  to  get  to  a  Union  lire. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  strength,  and  if  it 
would  not  be  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  this 
Oonvention,  who  so  kindly  indulged  me  yester- 
day with  an  opportunity  to  speak  to-day,  and 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  have  heard  me,  I  would 
like  to  call  their  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  the  country,  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
would  be  placed,  particularly  hero  in  Virginia, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Look  at  Virginia,  her  central  position  in  the 
Confederacy,  p<»ssessing  within  her  broad  lim- 
its the  mineral  wealth  found  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  the  United  States ;  the  products 
of  the  Union  are  hers,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar  and  rice ;  wielding  a  power  and  an  influ- 
ence in  this  Government  by  virtue  of  her  very 
position,  her  central  position,  that  she  could 
never  wield  if  the  Confederacy  wore  diss(»lved. 
Look,  when  she  recommended  a  Peace  Confer- 
ence ;  her  recommendation  is  res])onded  to  by 
twenty-one  States,  as  quick  as  the  lightning 
can  bear  to  them  the  resolutions  requenting  it. 
'What  other  State  could  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Why  is  it  that  Vir- 
ginia possesses  this  influence  ?  Because  of  her 
position ;  because  of  her  sacrifices  made  for  the 
Union ;  because  of  her  well-known  devotion  to 
the  Union ;  because  she  was  the  principal  ar- 
chitect in  its  construction;  because  slie  hns 
ever  been  governed  by  the  impulse  of  a  patri- 
otic heart;  because  her  material  interests  are 
such  as  make  h^r  interests  equal  between  the 
sections. 

But  dissolve  the  Union,  and  hitch  her  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  to  stand 
guard  and  play  patrol  for  King  Cotton,  and 
where  would  she  be  ?  What  son  of  Virginia 
can  contemplate  this  picture  without  horror? 

"  Oh,  but,"  our  friends  say,  "  if  you  don't 
unite  in  a  cotton  Government,  they  will  not 
buy  our  negroes."  I  say  they  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  else.  I  have  no  fear  of  their  ever 
reopening  the  African  slave  trade.  No,  sir,  no 
slaveholding  republic  will  ever  be  permitted  to 
do  it.  England  will  not  allow  it,  France  will 
not  allow  it,  Spain  will  not  allow  it,  nor  would 
a  Northern  Confederacy  allow  it.  Even  now, 
great  and  powerful  as  wo  are,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  territory  dedicated — as  the  Black 
Republicans  call  it — ^to  freedom ;  even  now, 
gretft  as  we  are,  dictating,  upon  almost  every 
other  subject,  our  treaties  with  other  nations 
upon  our  own  terms,  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
up  a  force,  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  prevent  this  African  slave  trade.  They 
are  bound  to  buy  our  negroes.  They  could 
Dever  coerce  me  into  any  act  which  my  judg- 


ment disapproved  of,  by  threatening  that  then 
would  not  buy  my  negroes. 

Sir,  is  not  language  like  this,  employed  by 
these  secessionists  w  ith  the  design  of  iuflnenc- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  an  in- 
sult to  the  honor,  ana  the  intelligence,  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  people  ?    **  But,  oh,  our  honor 
is  at  stake,  our  rights  are  denied,"  we  are  told 
by  some.    Pray,  gentlemen,  wherein  has  your 
honor  sufiered,  or  is  likely  to  suffer?    Tclfme, 
if  you  please,  wherein  any  thing  infringing  upon 
Virginia's  honor  has  been  attempted,  mnch  leas 
executed.     What  right  has  ever  been  denied? 
Haven't  you  equal  rights  in  the  Territories? 
Has  not  this  very  Government,  that  yon  are 
going  to  overthrow,  declared  that  you  have? 
Haven't  you  equal  rights,  as  States,  in  the  Fed- 
eral (lovernment  ?    Has  not  the  little  State  of 
Florida,  with  its  forty-seven  thousand  white 
inhabitants,  and  its  twenty-three  millions  of 
])r()perty,  an  equal  voice  in  this  Government 
with  the  great  State  of  New  York,  wilh  its 
three  millions  of  white  inhabitants,   and  its 
thousand  millions  of  property  ?     Has  not  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  white  popula- 
tion not  half  as  large  as  the  single  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, an  equal  voice  in  the  control  of  this 
Government,  with  the  whole  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  two  million  five  liun^ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants?    Tl>en  what  has^ 
been  denied  you?     Put  your  finger  upon  th^ 
rifrht  that  has  been  taken  away*  from  you^ 
What  right  has  been  doiiied  in  this  Govern-^ 
ment?     Wherein  does  tliis  inequality  consist  T 
May  it  not  he,  gentknun — and  I  ask  it  with^ 
all  kindness — niny  it  net  be  that  you  liave  mis — 
taken  party  platforms  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  action  of  individnaL 
parties  for  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern^ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  President,  with  our  extended  frontier, 
with  our  defenceless  sea-coast,  tell  me  tlio 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  so  to 
fortify  the  State,  in  ease  of  a  separation,  as  to 
afford  the  slightest  protection  not  only  to  onr 
slave  property,  but  against  those  John  Brown 
forays  upon  a  larger  scale.  Ai  d,  by  the  way, 
let  me  hero  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact, 
namely,  that  it  was  fourteen  of  the  marinei 
of  this  very  Federal  Government,  which  you 
want  to  destroy,  that  took  John  Brown  and 
his  men  out  of  the  engine  house.  It  was  not 
all  this  army  that  you  raised  in  Richmond  and 
that  wo  sent  down  from  the  border.  It  wai 
fourteen  tnarines  belonging  to  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wliich  took  that  insurrectionary  party 
out  of  the  engine  house,  delivered  them  over 
to  your  civil  authorities,  who  justly  tried  and 
hung  them ;  and  it  was  the  Govenior  of  our 
sister  State  of  Pennsylvania — for,  denounce  me 
as  submissionlst  if  you  please,  apply  whatever 
epithets  you  will,  Pennsylvania  is  our  sifter 
State — and  it  was  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  delivered  up  to  us  Ilazlett  and  Cook, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  behaved  as  the  Chief  £z« 
ecutive  of  a  sister  State  should  behave. 
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Sir,  can  any  man  believ'e  tbat  in  caso  of  a 
^isBolntioo*  of  the  Union,  we  would  enjoy  any 
thing  like  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  and  equality 
ivhich  we  now  eqioy  under  this  General  Gov- 
ernment of  ours?  Could  we  maintain  our- 
selves without  a  8tron{^  military  force  kept  up 
at  an  enormous  and  exhausting  expense  ?  We 
mn  now,  under  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
Union,  the  freest,  the  most  independent,  and 
the  h^piest  people  on  earth.  Dissolve  the 
Union,  and  a  military  despotism,  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  camp,  and  ragged  poverty,  will  bo 
sabstitnted  in  its  place. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  our 
own  illustrious  dead,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
living,  in  the  name  of  millions  yet  unborn,  I 
protest  against  this  wicked  effort  to  destroy  the 
fiurest  and  the  freest  Government  on  the  earth. 
And  I  denounce  all  attempts  to  involve  Vir- 
ginia to  commit  her  to  self-murder  as  an  insult 
to  all  reasonable  living  humanity,  and  a  crime 
against  God.  With  the  dissolution  of  this 
Uoion,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  sun  of  our 
Uberties  will  have  set  forever. ' 


Doc.  20. 
PEACE  IS  MISSOURI. 

▲OBXEMENT    BtfTWEEN    GENERALS    HABNET   AND 
PEICE,   MAY,    1861. 

Tme  following  paper  was  read  to  General 
Sterling  Price,  of  Missouri,  under  the  circuni- 
ttances  herein  stated. 

A  few  days  afler  General  Harney  issued  his 
proclamation  or  addres^s  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
tonrl,*  it  was  announced  that  Sterling  Price 
had  been  appointed  the  Mojor-General  of  the 
Militia  of  the  State,  by  Governor  Jackson. 
General  Price  had  been  elected,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  as  a  Union  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Missouri,  called  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.  As  a  Union  man  he 
bad  been  elected  by  the  votes  of  Union  men  in 
the  Convention,  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tk>ns  of  that  body.  The  Convention  had  passed 
Union  resolutions,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
eanse  for  the  secession  of  the  State  from  the 
common  Union. 

Under  these  circnmstances  it  was  thought 
that  General  Price,  if  so  disposed,  might  co- 
operate with  General  Harney  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  subordination 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  State  of  Missouri.     With  the  ap- 

rjvid  of  General  Harney,  several  leading  men 
St.  Louis  were  requested  to  write  to  Gen- 
eral Price,  urging  upon  him  the  importance  of 
his  position,  and  sngsesting  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  his  codperatmg  with  General  Harney 
for  (he  maintenance  of  peac«  within  the  State. 
Two  gentlemen  of  hi^h  character  in  St. 
Loois,  Jadge  Lord  and  Mr.  Crow,  independ- 

*8ce  0«nenkl  Hwney't  proelMnatloii  to  X\»  people  of 
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ently  of  each  other,  seeing  the  importance  of 
the  movement,  associated  others  with  them  and 
proceeded  separately,  as  two  committees,  (of 
three  each,)  to  Jefferson  City  to  confer  person- 
ally  with  General  Price. 

General  Price  received  the  committees  with 
courtesy,  and  declared  that  his  *^  Union  senti- 
ments remained  unchanged.'*  This  declaration 
was  written  down  by  Mr.  Crow ;  and  the 
writing,  to  guard  against  error,  was  submitted 
to  General  Price  and  was  approved  by  him. 

Before  the  committees  left  St.  Louis,  Gener- 
al E.  A.  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  the  army,  had 
furnished  Mr.  Crow  ,with  a  memorandum,  to 
be  urged  upon  General  Price,  pointing  out  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  Militia  Bill  which 
had  recently  been  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, the  memorandum  closing  with  the  words 
— '*  obedience  to  the  Militia  Bill  will  be  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  States.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  with 
Mr.  Crow,  Qeneral  Price  offered  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  to  confer  personally  with  Greneral  Har- 
ney, if  such  a  step  was  desired.  On  Mr.  Crow's 
return  to  St.  Louis,  and  his  reporting  the  result 
of  his  conversation  with  General  Price,  the  lat- 
ter was  telegraphed  to  visit  St.  Louis ;  and  that 
same  evening  he  came  accordingly. 

In  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  mistake,  as  to 
the  position  of  General  Harney  in  relation  to 
the  Militia  (or  Military)  Bill,  the  following 
paper  was  prepared,  and  was  read  by  Generiu 
irttchcock  to  General  Price  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  in  the  presence  of  M^jor  Henry  8. 
Turner,  (as  the  chosen  friend  of  General  Price.) 
This  was  done  before  the  interview  of  Gens. 
Harney  and  Price,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  know  distinctly  the  opinion  of  General 
Harney  in  regard  to  the  Militia  Bill,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  C4)nsequences  of  an  attempt  to  en- 
iforce  that  bill  in  the  State. 

In  the  interview  with  Migor  Turner  and 
Greneral  Hitchcock,  General  Price  declared  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  State's  going  out  of  - 
the  Union ;  and  that  Governor  Jackson,  though 
he  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  favor  of  it,  was 
then  opposed  to  it,  thinking  that  the  proper 
time  for  it  had  passed.  Ho  also  stated  ex- 
pressly that  he  had  never  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  Militia  Bill ;  but  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  then  under  its 
obligations. 

The  interview  of  General  Price  with  General 
Harney  then  followeil— in  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Hitchcock  and  Major  Turner— during  which 
General  Price  reiterated  what  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  before  asseverated  to  the  latter  two 
gentlemen  ;  and  he  declared  his  purpose,  most 
solemnly,  of  using  his  power  in  cooperation 
with  that  of  General  Harney  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  State  in  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
State  of  Missouri ;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  had  the  power  to  quell  any  disturbance  that 
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mi^ht  arise  in  the  State,  and  pledged  himself  to 
go  m  person  to  any  part  of  tlie  State  where  his 
presence  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect 
the  object 

He  was  so  confident  of  his  power  to  put 
down  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace,  tliat 
he  turned  to  General  Uarney,  and  said,  with 
great  earnestness,  ^*  If  I  fail  to  do  it,  you  may 
have  my  head  for  a  football." 

General  Harney  said  but  very  little  in  this 
interview,  and  all  that  he  did  say  went  simply 
to  the  point-,  that  if  General  Price  could  keep 
the  peace,  it  was  all  that  ho  or  his  Government 
desired. 

General  Price,  upon  their  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding, said  that  he  would  return  to  Jeffer- 
son City,  rnd  would  send  to  their  homes  the 
militia  that  had  been  called  there  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  the  defence  of  the  capital  against  an 
anticipated  attack  from  the  United  States  forces. 
These  were  supposed  to  be  about  four  thou- 
sand ;  and  after  the  agreement  w<^  signed  be- 
tween the  two  generals,  to  keep  the  peace  "  in 
anbordiuution  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Missouri,"  General  Price 
retunied  to  Jefferson  City  and  conformed  to  his 
pledge  by  disi>ersing  all  of  the  said  militia,  ex- 
cept one  company,  which  was  retained  merely 
as  a  body  guard  for  the  Governor,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  archives  of  the  State  against 
mob  violence.  The  following  is  the  agreement 
signed  by  Generals  Harney  and  Price,  together 
with  a  ]>roclamation  of  General  Ilamey,  sub- 
mitting the  agreement  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri: 

To  the  people  of  the  State  ofMiJu&uri: 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you 
the  following  pa|>er,  signed  by  General  Price, 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  by 
myself,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  united 
forces  of  both  Governments  are  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  property  of  all  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  party.  This  pledge, 
which  both  parties  are  fully  authorized  and 
em{)owered  to  give  by  the  Governments  which 
they  represent,  will  be  by  both  most  religiously 
and  sacredly  kept,  and,  if  necessary  to  put  down 
ovil-disposed  persons,  the  military  powers  of 
both  Governments  will  be  called  out  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  honorable  and  amicable  agree- 
ment which  has  been  made.  I  therefore  call 
upon  all  persons  in  this  State  to  observe  good 
order,  and  respect  tlie  rights  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  give  them  the  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  security  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
Wm.  S.  Harney, 

Brigadier-Oen.  Commanding. 

▲GREEMENT    BETWEEN    QEN.   IIARKET   AND   GEN. 
PRICE. 

St.  TiOriB,  May  21, 1861. 

Tlie  undersigned,  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 


misapprehensions  and  allaying  pnblic  excite- 
ment, deem  it  proper  to  declare  pilblicly  that 
they  have,  this  day,  had  a  personal  interview 
in  this  city,  in  which  it  has  been  understood, 
without  the  semblance  of  dissent  on  either 
part,  tliat  each  of  them  has  no  other  than  a 
common  object,  equisdly  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  every  citizen  of  Missouri— that  of 
restoring  peace  and  good  order  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of 
the  General  and  State  Govermnents. 

It  being  thus  understood,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  every  citizen  should  not  confide  in' 
the  proper  officers  of  the  General  and  State 
Government**,  to  restore  quiet ;  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  offering  no  counter  intluenoes, 
we  mutually  recommend  to  all  persons  to  re- 
spect each  other's  righta  throughout  the  State, 
making  no  attempt  to  exercise  unauthorized 
powers,  as  it  is  the  detennination  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  suppress  all  unlawful  proceed- 
ings, which  can  only  disturb  the  public  i>eace. 

General  Price  having,  by  commission,  full 
authority  over  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, undertakes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  already  declared,  to 
direct  the  whole  power  of  the  State  officers  to 
maintain  order  within  the  State  among  tlie 
people  thereof;  and  General  Harney  ])ublicly 
declares  that,  this  object  being  tiius  assured,  he 
can  have  no  occasion,  as  he  has  no  wish,  to 
make  military  movements  which  might  other- 
wise create  excitements  and  jealousies  wliich 
he  most  earnestly  desires  to  avoid. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  therefore  earnestly 
enjoin  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  attend 
to  ilieir  civil  business,  of  whatever  sort  it  may 
be  ;  and  it  is.  to  be  hoped  that  the  niMjniet  ele- 
ments, which  have  threatened  so  seriously  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  may  soon  subside, 
and  be  remembered  only  to  be  deplored. 
Wm.  S.  Uarnet, 

Brigadier-Gen.  Commanding. 
Sterling  Price, 

llajor-QcD.  Hiuourl  State  Guard. 

General  Harney  then  began  to  prepare  on 
expedition  to  Springfield,  with  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Home  Guards  at  that  ])lace  and 
its  vicinity,  which  he  designed  should  be  gath- 
ered around  a  nucleus  of  regular  soldiers,  to 
hold  in  check  a  hostile  force  then  known  to  bo 
assembling  in  Arkansas  to  penetrate  Missouri, 
But  this  was  prevented  by  the  order  by  which 
his  military  career  in  Missouri  was  terminated. 

What  might  have  resulted  from  the  measures 
of  General  Harney,  if  he  had  not  been  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, must  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 

Tlie  paper  which  was  read  to  General  Price 
in  the  presence  of  Major  H.  S.  Turner,  as  above 
stated,  was  the  following : 

"  General  Harney  is  here  as  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
souri, with  all  his  interests  at  stake  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  State. 

"  He  earnestly  wishes  to  do  nothing  to  comnli- 
cate  matters ;  and  will  do  every  thing  in  nis 
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power,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  to  pre-  ^  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  revulsions  now  agi- 

scrve  peace  and  order.  tating  our  country,  men  must  expect  to  appear 
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m  my  profession  is  found  in  tlie  position  occupied 
by  myself  here  to-nijrht ;  indeed,  I  feel  a  dcjijree 
of  embarrassment  almost  unsurmountabic,   but 
Srp.  Doc.  7. 
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The  conil.ti nation  of  {lolitical  events,  treason, 
and  bad  faith,  culminated  with  such  fearful  ra- 
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power,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  to  pre 
serve  peace  and  order. 

**lle  is,  however,  compelled  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  rebellion  in  a  portion  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  view  of  it,  he  stands  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  itself  based  upon 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  proclamation  commands  the  dispersion 
of  all  armed  bodies  hostile  to  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

"  General  Harney  sees,  in  the  Missouri  Military 
Bill,  features  which  compel  him  to  look  upon 
such  armed  bodies  as  may  be  organised  under 
its  provisions,  as  antagonistic  to  the  United 
States  ;  within  the  meaning  of  the  proclamation, 
and  calculated  to  precipitate  a  contiict  between 
the  State  and  the  United  SUites  troops. 

**  He  laments  this  tendency  of  things,  and  most 
cordially  and  earnestly  invites  the  cooperation  of 
General  Price  to  avert  it 

*'  For  this  purpose.  General  Harney  respect- 
fully asks  (General  Price  to  review  the  features 
of  the  bill  in  the  spirit  of  law,  wanned  and  ele- 
vated by  that  of  humanity,  and  seek  to  discover 
some  means  by  which  its  action  may  be  suspend- 
ed, until  some  competent  tribunal  shall  decide 
upon  its  character. 

"  The  most  material  features  of  the  bill  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  conflict  are,  first,  the  oath 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  militia  and  *  State 
Guards,'  (an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, without  recognising  the  existence  of  the 
iiovcmment  of  the  United  States,)  and,  secondly, 
the  express  requirement,  by  which  troops  within 
the  State,  not  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Bill,  are  to  be  disarmed  by  the  State 

**Gen.  Harney  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  a 
summons  to  surrender  his  arms,  from  the  State 
Guards. 

**  From  this  statement  of  the  case,  the  true 
qne-ition  beconjes  immediately  visible  and  cannot 
be  shut  out  of  view. 

"Gen.  Price  is  earnestly  requested  to  consider 
this ;  and  (ien.  Harney  will  be  happy  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject  whenever  it  may  suit  his 
convenience."  

Doc.  21. 
THE  TEXAS   TKEASON. 

A  PAPKU  KKAD  BEFOUE  THE  NEW-VOHK  IHSTOUIC-iL 
SOCIMTY,  JUNE  25,  IHf)!,  BV  MAJOK  J.  T.  SPKAOLE, 
rXlTED  STATES  AKMY. 

It  is  to  me,  Mr.  President,  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasure  in  being  invited  to  address 
this  time-honored  Association,  and  to  be  instru- 
mentil  in  depositing  with  you  facts  and  incidents, 
peculiar  and  striking  in  their  character,  which 
will  in  time  to  come,  when  the  historian  shall 
gather  up  the  records  of  the  past,  till  his  mind 
witli  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  sorrow  and 
regret.  It  is  not  often,  my  countrymen,  that  one 
of  my  profession  is  found  in  the  position  occupied 
by  myself  here  to-night ;  indee<l,  I  feel  a  dc^ee 
of  embarrassment  almost  unsurmoun table,  but 
St;p.  Doc.  7. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  revulsions  now  agi- 
tating our  country,  men  must  expect  to  appear 
in  new  relations  ;  and  it  becomes  every  one's 
duty  to  summon  the  energy  of  his  head  and  his 
heart,  to  meet  the  trials  incident  to  the  occasion. 
With  all  this,  I  feel  to-night  a  degree  of  sadness 
and  sorrow,  as  well  as  gratification  —  sadness 
and  sorrow,  that  the  incidents  which  have  trans- 
pired around  mc  within  the  past  three  months, 
occurred  within  the  circumference  of  own  once 
peaceful  and  happy  land — gratification  that  I  am 
again  under  the  folds  of  our  long-cherished  ban- 
ner, and  within  the  sound  of  the  cheerful  voices 
of  freemen.  Strange  and  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  I  am  here  to-night  a  prisoner — a  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  my  own  countrymen — a 
prisoner  on  parole,  ihade  so  by  usurpation  and  the 
stern  hand  of  military  power  and  authority ;  and 
I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  companions,  to  my  coun- 
try, and  to  history,  to  state  as  succinctly,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  unfortunate  and  disastrous 
events  leading  to  this  re.^ult  Humiliating,  in- 
deeti,  is  this  necessity  to  soldiei^s  of  well  tried 
loyalty,  when  finding  their  acts  impugned  and 
misunderstood  by  many  of  their  country-men, 
who  denounce  the  enemy  as  rebels,  and  disclaim 
their  right  to  demand  of  prisoners  the  usages  of 
civilised  warfare. 

Eighteen  years,  out  of  twenty-four,  my  mili- 
tary duties  have  been  confined  to  the  South. 
From  the  hummocks  and  everglades  of  Florida, 
to  the  frontiers  of  (leorgia,  Alabama,  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  country,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  New- 
Mexico,"  my  time  and  services  have  been  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  citizens  and  their  property. 
With  the  abundant  resources  of  the  Government 
together  with  the  toils  and  privations  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  security  was  at  all  times  given  to 
homes,  to  helpless  women  and  chiUlren,  to  the 
enterprising  frontiersmen,  against  the  bold  and 
relentless  savage,  seeking  vengeance  upon  the  in- 
nocent and  unollcnding. 

Texas  was  to  mo  a  section  of  peculiar  interest 
The  delightful  climate,  and  the  warm  and  genial 
fellowship  of  her  citizens,  gave  to  our  associations 
there  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  I  arrived 
in  San  Antonio  in  the  spring  of  Forty-nine,  when 
pestilence  was  desolating  the  land,  brave  men 
trembled,  and  the  timid  fled.  It  was  then,  when 
the  .soldier  and  citizen  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
fearful  conflict,  and  unitedly  wept  over  the  graves 
of  many  cherished  friends  and  companions ;  we 
loved  to  linger  around  the  resting-place  of  those 
whose  virtues  and  example  cheered  and  alleviat- 
ed the  toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life.  After 
ten  years'  service,  I  found  myself  rudely  expelled 
from  the  land  so  ardently  cherished.  Political 
sentiments  had  corrupted  the  public  mind.  The 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  secession  had  crept 
into  the  hearts  of  well-tried  citizens.  The  dark 
wing  of  rebellion  hovered  over  this  enterprising 
and  prosperous  State,  poisoning  the  public  mind, 
causing  a  bitter  animosity  to  all  those  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  our  common  country. 

The  combination  of  political  events,  treason, 
and  bad  faith,  cuhninated  with  such  fearfid  ra- 
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pidity  that  friends  were  turned  into  active  and 
uncompromising  foes.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
soon  found  themselves  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  —  as  humiliating  to 
them  as  it  has  been  found  embarrassing  to  our 
Government.  Safe -guards  were  placed  in  our 
hands,  to  insure  safe  conduct  out  of  Texas,  and 
through  the  confederated  States.  Had  these  dis- 
astrous and  most  humiliating  events  been  attri- 
butable to  our  own  acts,  or  had  we  been  taken 
prisoners  upon  the  battle-field,  we  would  not  com- 
plain ;  but  thus  to  be  sold  into  bondage,  through 
acts  of  traitors,  and  by  usurpation,  is  too  much  to 
be  quietly  endured,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  be 
crushed  without  an  appeal  to  our  countrjaiien,  to 
vindicate  our  cause,  and  to,  record  historically 
our  fidelity  to  the  Union. 

Twenty-four  years  I  have  seen  the  flag  of  our 
country  go  up  and  come  down  with  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  guaranteeing  peace  and  prosper- 
ity throughout  the  land.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  for- 
eign land,  surmounting  the  white  wings  of  com- 
merce, commanding  the  homage  of  the  world.  I 
have  folded  its  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the  breast 
of  many  a  cherished  comrade  and  friend.  I  have 
carried  it  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  surrounded  by  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, when  the  emigrant  mother,  with  her 
little  brood,  would  hover  beneath  its  folds,  as 
night  closed  in  upon  the  distant  plain,  and  rest 
in  peace  and  security.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  dark 
hour  of  peril,  when  doubts  and  fears  hung  upon 
tlie  conflict,  and  greeted  its  returning  n^ys  with 
victory  perched  upon  its  eagles. 

In  narrating  events  that  have  come  under  my 
obseryation,  it  is  not  my  desire  or  design  to  wound 
the  pride  or  feelings  of  any  one.  There  are  doubt- 
less tho.se  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who 
lire  identified  with  individuals  conspicuous  in  the 
events  now  passing  around  us.  Men,  who  by 
word  or  deed  appear  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
must  expect  criticism,  oft;en  severe,  sometimes 
unmerited.  The  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
cx>nflict,  now  convulsing  our  country,  tears  asun- 
der the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection.  "Warm 
hearts  and  tried  friendships  are  shocked  with  the 
epithet  of  rebel  and  traitor.  !My  determination 
is  to  state  facts,  and  leave  to  public  opinion  and 
to  history  the  merited  condemnation  or  praise. 

There  is  no  section  of  our  country  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
peojjle  as  the  State  of  Texas.  Within  her  limits 
are  citizens  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  from  foreign  countries. 
They  bring  with  them  the  habits  and  sentiments 
peculiar  to  their  homes,  and  thus,  unitedly,  form 
the  basis  of  a  hardy,  vigorous,  intelligent  popu- 
lation. The  State  is  divided  into,  and  is  well 
known  as.  Eastern  and  Western  Texas.  The  for- 
mer extends  from  Austin,  the  capital,  to  the  Sa- 
bine River,  well  adapted  to  slave  labor,  produce- 
ing  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  latter  com- 
mences at  San  Antonio,  comprising  the  country 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Com  is  raised  in  largo  quan- 
titicfl,  and  the  wide  range  of  prairie-lacd  induces 


capitalists  to  embark  extensively  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The  German  popula- 
tion is  large,  and  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  industry,  and  their  opposition  to  slave  labor, 
and  for  which,  by  recent  events,  they  have  been 
severely  punished.  The  active  hostility  of  In- 
dians upon  this  frontier  so  many  years,  has  been 
the  means  of  inuring  the  settlers  to  privations 
and  dangers,  and  creating  a  roving  and  daring 
class  of  men  known  as  Texas  Rangers.  As  it  is 
generally  supposed  an  American  is  bom  a  soldier, 
so,  in  this  section,  every  man  is,  by  inheritance, 
a  Texas  Ranger.  With  his  horse,  rifle,  and  pow- 
der-horn, and  ten  days'  subsistence  in  his  saddle- 
bags, he  takes  the  field,  confident  of  succes.s.  The 
Ranger  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  but  an 
imitator  of  those  brave  and  resolute  men,  the 
pioneers  of  Texas,  now  extinct  Within  the 
State  there  is  a  secret  association,  known  as  the 
"K.  G.  Cs."  — Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 
The  headquarters  are  in  San  Antonio.  In  every 
county  there  is  a  place  of  assemblage  called  the 
Castle.  Generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  captains 
are  assigned  to  the  various  stations.  Meetings 
are  called,  by  orders  from  headquarters,  and  the 
utmost  promptness  and  system  distinguish  their 
proceedings.  The  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar: 
five  degrees  are  conferred  — divulging  the  designs 
of  the  order  costing  thirty  dollars.  The  funds 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  and  ap- 
plied, under  the  direction  of  a  select  committee,  to 
the  purchase  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  estimated,  by  competent  authority, 
that  eight  thousand  men  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  at  four  days'  notice,  well  equipped.  With 
this  display  of  force,  and  the  harmony  and  se* 
crecy  distinguishing  the  order,  they  hold  in  sub- 
jection the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State.  At  the  Castles  reports 
arc  made  in  regard  to  individuals,  their  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  transmitted,  for  final  action  and 
investigation,  to  the  headquarters.* 

The  cordon  of  military  posts  along  the  frontier 
of  Texas,  was  established  in  the  month  of  March, 
1849.  To  sustain  these  there  has  been  expended, 
annually,  within  the  State,  from  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  line  extends  from  Red  Riv- 
er to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Brown,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras. 
The  distance  is  about  fourteen  hundred  miles. 
Forts  Worth,  Cobb,  Cooper,  Chadboume,  Belknap, 
McKevitt,  Bliss,  Quitman,  Lancaster,  Stockton, 
Hudson,  Clarke,  Duncan,  Mcintosh,  Ringgold, 
and  Camp  Verde,  are  the  most  important  po.»*i- 
tions,  at  which  are  stationed  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  artillerj',  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantr}^  In  the  vicinity,  are  detached  camps,  de- 
signed to  intercept  Indian  war  parties,  going  to 
and  from  Mexico,  and  from  the  settlements.  San 
Antonio  is  the  headfjuarters  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  the  general  depot  of  supplies.  The 
nearest  port  to  San  Antonio  is  Camp  Verde,  six- 
ty-five miles;  the  most  distant,  Fort  Bliss,  six 

*  The  ol^«ct  of  thia  inttituUon  is  the  protection  axul  exteih 
•Ion  of  tlarery. 
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hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  The  other  sta- 
tions vary  from  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  from  each  other  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  communication 
is  kept  up  by  horse  expresses,  consisting,  gener- 
ally of  four  or  six  men,  according  to  the  activity 
and  hostility  of  the  Indians.  San  Antonio  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Indianola,  the  entre- 
pot upon  the  coast,  or  Matagorda  Bay.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  the  United  States  troops  with- 
in the  department  of  Texas,  in  February  last, 
was  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
sixty  -  two  commissioned  oflicers,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  1860,  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  U.  S.  Army,  arrived  at 
Indianola, Texas,  and,  by  orders  from  Washington, 
assumed  command  of  this  military  district,  known 
as  the  Department  of  Texas.  For  two  years  he 
had  resided  in  New-Orleans,  La.,  retired  from  ac- 
tive military  duties,  owing  to  age  and  impaired 
health.  Forty-eight  years  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  sagacious  and  active  mind, 
far  higher  than  with  that  element  so  essential  to 
a  soldier.  Caution  and  self-preservation  distin- 
guished his  career  in  the  army.  Upon  reaching 
Indianola,  he  expressed  to  the  citizens  his  opin- 
ions as  to  the  critical  situation  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Leaves  of  ab- 
sence were  tendered  officers  of  the  army,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  authority,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject that  they  might  repair  to  their  various  States 
and  attend  to  their  professional  interests,  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "  the  Union  at  aii  end  in 
less  than  sixty  days,  and  if  they  had  pay  due 
them  to  draw  it  at  once,  as  it  would  be  the  last" 
These  sentiments  were  promulgated  throughout 
Texas,  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  excite- 
ment and  malignity,  suited  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  class  of  men  there,  seeking  distinction 
and  office  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country.  The 
position  he  occupied,  the  patronage  and  resources 
of  the  General  Government  in  hand,  together 
with  the  general  belief,  that  under  his  auspices 
and  advice,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
would  espouse  his  cause,  good  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens were  misled,  and  induced  to  look  upon  seces- 
tion  as  the  only  remedy  from  apprehended  evils 
in  the  dissolution  of  our  Government.  Upon 
reaching  San  Antonio,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  destroy  the  power  and  energy  of  this 
military  department,  as  had  been  the  example  in 
Washington  City,  by  conspiracy,  robbery  and 
fraud.  Officers  were  invited,  solicited,  to  flee 
from  the  dissolving  Government,  and  the  private 
soldier  counselled  as  to  the  policy  of  his  adhering 
to  a  service  represented  to  be  so  doubtful  in  char- 
acter, both  in  regard  to  permanency  and  pay. 
The  means  of  transportation  were  cut  off  at  all 
the  posts,  and  the  amount  of  ammunition  and 
subsistence  reduced  to  the  consumption  from 
week  to  week.  During  the  months  of  February 
aod  March,  there  was  not  a  command  in  Texas 
ftble  to  move  one  hundred  miles  from  its  post,  for 


the  want  of  animals,  wagons,  and  subsistence. 
Such  a  procediuT,  together  with  the  unreserved 
avowal  of  State  sovereignty,  and  a  general  denun- 
ciation of  Federal  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  Commander,  Texas  had  only  to  make 
the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  having 
the  semblance  of  law,  when  the  property  of  the 
General  Government  would  fall  into  her  hands 
without  remonstrance,  on  the  exhibition  of  a  reg- 
ular force.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  instead  of  " 
being  concentrated  at  San  Antonio  for  the  secu- 
rity of  public  supplies,  were  helpless  at  the  dis- 
tant posts,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
transpired  until  orders  came  to  abandon  the 
country. 

The  following  document,  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,"  give,  in  detail,  the 
steps  taken  to  perfect  these  treasonable  designs, 
together  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  United  States  troops  out  of  Texas : 

REPORT  NO.  1. — REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC 
SAFETY. 

CoMMiTTBK-Roox,  Uarch  6, 1861. 
To  the  Hon.  0.  M,  Roberts,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Safety,  beg  leave 
to  submit  through  you,  to  the  Convention  of  the 
People,  the  following  report  in  detail  of  the  nu- 
merous and  important  matters  which  were  con- 
fided to  them,  both  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  during  the  recess  from  the  adjourn- 
ment on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and  the  re- 
assembling of  the  same,  on  the  second  day  of 
March. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
by  the  Convention,  the  Committee,  believing  that 
it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure, 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  the  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  then  within  the  State;  that 
the  public  safety  demanded  that  Texas  should 
have  control  of  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
within  her  limits,  it  was  too  manifest  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  hesitate  as  to  their  duties  on  this  sub- 
ject The  policy  of  coercion,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Administra- 
tion of  the  late  United  States  Government,  and 
with  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  United 
States  regular  troops,  stationed  at  different  point** 
in  the  State,  all  of  whom  were  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  Committee  believed 
their  presence,  under  the  command  and  control  of 
United  States  officers,  was  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  State,  especially  if  they  re- 
mained here  without  change,  until  secession  of 
the  State  of  Texas  became  a  finality. 

It  was  also  believed  by  the  Committee,  that 
although  many  of  the  army  officers  in  command, 
in  the  Eighth  Military  District  of  the  State  (A 
Texas,  would  never  consent  to  use  the  military 
forces,  under  their  command,  against  the  people 
of  Texas,  yet  the  Committee  did  not  know,  and 
could  not,  how  soon  the  friends  of  the  South  might 
be  superseded,  and  our  enemies  placed  in  their 
stead.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that 
Texas  was  justly  entitled  to  her  share  of  the  pub- 
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lie  property,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Texas 
was  without  arms  for  her  defence,  the  Committee, 
under  the  authority  of  an  orduiance  of  the  Con- 
vention, passed  the  second  of  February,  1861, 
proceeded  to  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  property,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  Texas. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  said  ordinance : 

Resolution  of  the  Conventwn  conferring  Author- 
ity on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Resolved^  By  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
by  Delegates  in  Convention  assembled,  that  should 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Public  Safety  deem  it 
essential  to  the  public  safety  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners, oflScers  or  persons,  in  reference  to  taking 
possession  of  any  of  the  Federal  property,  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  they  shall  have  power  to 
api)oint  suck',''and  assign  them  their  duties,  and 
give  them  the  instructions  under  which  they  shall 
act ;  but  this  power  shall  only  extend  to  such 
cases  in  which  the  Committee  may  deem  prompt 
action  and  secrecy  absolutely  necessary. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  of  this  Convention,  and  the  appoint- 
ments and  instructions,  signed  by  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  said  Committee,  shall 
be  full  authority  to  the  person,  or  persons,  acting 
under  the  same,  and  a  full  justification  for  all 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Adopted  second  February,  a.d.  1861. 

Preparatory  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
Commissioners,  under  said  ordinance,  and  to  in- 
sure secrecy,  as  against  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, the  following  proceedings  were  had  by  the 
Committee : 

On  the  third  of  February,  18G1,  it  was  moved, 
and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that  all  oflicers, 
appointed  by  this  Committee,  should  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  the  Commissioners  above  named 
were  so  elected. 

Monday,  4th  February,  1861. 

The  following  oath  was  proposed,  and  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  to  be  administered  to  each  of 
the  Committee,  and  all  officers  and  agents  em- 
ployed by  it : 

**  T  solenmly  swear  that  T  will  keep  secret  all 
the  councils  of  this  Committee,  and  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  that  I  will  also  keep  secret  all  the  or- 
ders, resolutions  and  instructions  from  them  that 
may  be  committed  to  me ;  that  T  will  not  di\'ulge 
them  or  any  of  them,  to  any  person  whatever, 
unless  I  am  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

*'  I  further  swear  that  T  will  tnie  allegiance 
bear  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  faithfully  execute 
the  orders  and  instructions  committed  to  me  by 
the  ('onvention,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  so  help  me, 
God." 

The  Convention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  before  the  Committee  could  not  be  done 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  passed  the 
following  ordinance,  requiring  them  to  continue 
in  session  during  the  recess  of  the  Convention : 


Resolution  giving  Power  to  the  Committ^  to  sit 

during  Recess^  etc. 

Resolved^  That  the  Standing  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  shall  continue  in  session  during  the  re- 
cess of  this  Convention ;  that  they  hold  their 
meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  in  their 
judgment  the  public  interest  requires  ;  that  said 
Committee  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to  its  mem- 
bers, provided  such  leave  of  absence  shall  not  re- 
duce the  number  left  to  a  less  number  than  nine. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  shall  keep  a 
full  and  accurate  journal  of  their  acts,  in  a  well- 
bound  book,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  reassembling  thereof  on  the  second 
day  of  March  next 

Adopted  February  fourth,  1861. 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  1861,  the  Com- 
mittce,  having  been  informed  that  Gen.  Twiggs, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Eighth  Military' 
District  in  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  a  Southern  man  by  birth,  and  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  would  in  all  prob- 
ability suiTcnder  up  to  the  Convention  all  the 
Federal  property  under  his  control,  on  demand 
being  made,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
with  the  hope  that  civil  commissioners  might  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  Committee,  without 
the  display  of  an  armed  force : 

Resolred,  That  Sam.  A.  Maverick,  Thomas  J. 
Devine,  Philip  N.  Luckett  and  James  II.  Rogers, 
be  appointed  Commissioners  to  confer  with  Gen. 
I).  Fi.  Twiggs,  witli  regard  to  the  public  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  etc.,  under  his  control,  and  l>e- 
longing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  power  to  demand  and  remove  the  same,  iu 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  said 
(\>mmis.sioners  be  clothed  with  full  power  to  carry 
into  eftect  the  powers  herein  delegated,  and  re- 
tiiin  possession  of  such  arms,  munitions,  stores, 
etc.,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Convention  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  report  their 
acts  and  doings  in  the  premises,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  following  com- 
mision  was  issued  to  T.  J.  Devine,  Sam.  A.  Ma- 
verick, P.  N.  Luckett,  and  James  II.  Rogers, 
clothing  them  with  authority  as  therein  set  forth, 
and  with  the  authenticated  copies  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  the  Convention  raising  the  Conmiittee  on 
I  Public  Safety,  and  clothing  them  with  powers  to 
appoint  Commissioners,  etc.,  and  their  authority, 
to  exhibit  to  Gen.  Twiggs. 

State  of  Tkxis,  Cocktt  or  TitAvis. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  as  appears  in  the  forego 
ing  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  Texa.s,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Austin, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  1801 — 

You,  T.  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  P.  X. 
Luckett,  and  James  II.  Rogers,  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  visit  Major-Gen.  Twiggs, 
commanding  the  Eighth  Military  Division,  sta- 
tioned at  San  Antonio,  and  confer  with  him  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Texas 
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in  Convention  assembled,  to  demand,  and  receive, 
and  receipt  for  all  military,  medical,  commissary 
and  ordnance  stores  under  his  control,  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Texas,  exercising  all  due 
discretion  for  the  securing  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
same.  To  be  held  by  you  without  diminution 
or  injury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  in  obedience  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  rules  or  ordinances  as  the  Conven- 
tion may  prescribe. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at  the  city  of  Aus- 
tin, February  fifth,  18()1.         J.  C.  Robeutson, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

[Attest]      Thomas  J.  Lubbock, 
J.  A.  Green. 

But  lest  Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs  should  decline 
to  surrender  the  Government  property  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
enterprise,  the  Committee  thought  it  prudent  to 
elect  Col.  Ben.  McCuUoch  to  the  military  rank  of 
colonel  of  cavalry,  and  commission  him  accord- 
in<:ly,  which  they  did.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  commission : 

AusTW,  Tbxas,  February  8, 1861. 

The  Committee  do  hereby  appoint  you,  Ben. 
McCuUoch,  military  officer,  and  order  you  to  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  raise  men  and  munitions 
of  war,  whenever  called  on  by  the  Commissioners 
to  San  Antonio,  and  to  be  governed  as  directed 
by  the  secret  instructions,  given  said  Commission- 
ers concerning  said  command,  and  you  will  ata- 
tion  yourself  at  the  residence  of  Henry  McCul- 
loch,  and  await  the  communications  of  said  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

J.   C.  KOBEUTSOX, 
Chairman  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  Civil  Commissioners  to  San  Antonio,  T.  J. 
Devine  and  others,  were  also  furnished  with  se- 
cret instructions,  to  be  followed  by  them  should 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs  refuse  to  turn  over  to  them 
the  Government  property.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  said  secret  instructions : 

CoMMiTTra-RooM,  Austin,  February  6, 1861. 

The  Committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  Roll 
called ;  quorum  present. 

The  following  instructions  were  presented  to 
the  Committee,  and  adopted : 

To  Mcsnrs.  fiamn^l  A.  Maverirlc^  Thomas  J,  De- 
tine^  Philip  N.  LuckHt^  and  James  11,  Rogers: 
Gentlemen:  The  resolution  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  by  which  you  were  appointed, 
gives  the  outline  of  your  authority  and  duty. 
You  are  sensible  that  the  trust  reposed  is  of  the 
highest  responsibility,  and  involves  the  most  deli- 
cate and  important  duties.  In  the  discharge  of 
that  trust  you  will  be  governed  by  the  following 
instructions : 

T.  You  will  repair  immediately  to  San  Antonio, 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  T\^nggs,  in  command  of 
this  department.  You  will  ascertain  from  him 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of 
afiairs,  and  the  position  he  intends  to  occupy  iu 


reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  Texas  from  the 
Federal  Union.  If  he  informs  you  that  he  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment,  and  execute  its  orders  against  Texas,  no 
further  friendly  conference  with  him  will  be  de- 
sirable, and  you  will  be  governed  in  your  con- 
duct as  hereinafter  instructed;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  express  a  determination 
not  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment after  the  fourth  of  March  next,  then 

II.  You  will  learn  from  him  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  he  will  render  up  to  the 
people  of  Texas  the  arms  and  public  property 
under  his  control  in  Texas,  or  if  he  should  sug- 
gest to  you  a  plan  for  the  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  you  are  directed  to  adopt  and 
observe  such  suggestions,  if  deemed  by  you  prac- 
ticable, and  act  in  accordance  with  it  I^  how- 
ever, he  should  decline  suggesting  any  plan  of  ac- 
tion, you  will  then, 

III.  Demand  of  him  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  a  surrender  of  all  the  arms  of  every  de- 
scription, including  quartermaster,  commissaries, 
ordnance  and  medical  stores,  and  military  stores 
of  every  description,  and  money  and  everything 
else  under  his  control  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

IV.  Should  a  display  of  force  become  necessa- 
ry in  order  to  make  the  demand,  you  will  direct 
Col.  Ben.  McCuUoch  to  call  out  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  such  force  of  the  volunteer  and  minute 
men  of  the  State  as  will  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  repeat  the  demand ;  and,  then,  if 
the  demand  should  be  complied  with,  you  will 
take  charge  of  everything  turned  over  to  you, 
taking  a  complete  inventory,  and  executing  all 
necessary  receipts.  You  will  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  avoid  any  collision  ^Wth  the  Feder- 
al troops,  and  to  effect  the  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment of  your  mission,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
shall  obey  your  in.structions. 

V.  If  Gen.  Twiggs  should  indicate  a  desire  not 
to  turn  over  to  you  such  military  stores,  arms, 
and  other  pubUc  property,  until  after  the  second 
of  March  next,  but  a  readiness  to  do  so  then,  you 
will  then  enter  into  an  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  everything  under  his  command  shall  remain 
in  ^*' statu  quo''  until  that  period — that  no  move- 
ment, change  of  position  or  concentration  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  will  be  allowed,  that 
none  of  the  arms,  ordnance,  commissary  or  mili- 
tary stores  or  other  property  shall  be  removed 
or  disposed  of  If  he  refuses  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements, you  will  see  that  no  such  movement, 
change,  concentration  or  removal,  shall  take  place, 
and  you  are  authorized  to  use  every  means  to 
prevent  the  same. 

VI.  If,  after  conferring  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  military  force  is  neces- 
sary, you  will  immediately  proceed  to  a.ssemble 
the  same  and  communicate  by  express  to  this 
Committee.  Should  the  property  be  turned  over 
to  you,  you  will  employ  all  the  necessary  clerks 
and  other  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 
You  will  ftlso  raise  %.  military  force  of  Tolunteers 
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or  minute  men,  to  ^ard  thti  s&me  sofdy  while  it 
shuU  be  coDtroiled  by  jou. 

You  are  inatructed  to  take  the  most  special  care 
that  nolbtng  shal)  be  wasted  or  de^itroycd,  but 
that  ererythmg  be  faithfully  guarded  anJ  held  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  and  to  be  accounted  for. 

Whatever  military  force  tlmt  shUrll  be  raised, 
must  bo  kept  in  strict  subordination  ;  and  no  vio- 
lation of  person  or  property  of  any  person  must 
under  any  circumsUlnces  be  allowed. 

If,  nflcr  your  arrival  at  San  Antonio,  circum- 
stances £hall  occur  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  instructions,  you  will  immediately  re- 
port to  the  Committee  for  further  orders,  unless 
they  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  in 
which  event  you  must  use  your  discretion,  but 
unmcdiately  report  your  course  of  action* 

To(i  will  take  all  pains  to  asccrbiin  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  officers^  and  men  of  the  Federal 
anny,  and  may  give  thoni  Uie  assurance  of  the 
intJuence  of  Texas  in  securing  to  them  the  same 
or  higher  grades  in  the  i^rrice  of  the  Southern 
CoufcdcnK^y,  a,H  those  now  held  by  them,  if  ihcy 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  same. 

Take  every  pain;^  to  conciliate  them  and  attach 
theiD  in  sentiment  to  the  cause  of  Tcxms  and  the 
South. 

You  will  avoid  every  appearance  of  making  a 
proposal  to  Gen-  Tvvigjrp^  or  any  other  oHicer  un- 
der his  command^  which  w<»vild  wound  a  Koldter's 
pride  and  honor.  They  nhould,  howtvcr,  be  re- 
minded that  tbey  have  been  stationed  in  Tcxaft 
fur  the  protection^  and  not  the  ,subjup:jition  of  her 
people,  and  that  patriotism  i*^  inr^nnipatible  with 
waiTtng  against  the  liberties  of  their  feUow-citi^ 

You  are  specially  chargcfl,  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  assigned  yon,  that  you  wiil  do 
nothing  that  will  cordliet  with  the  powor^  herein 
conferred.  You  will  from  time  to  time  make  full 
and  complete  reports  to  thi;^  Committee. 

J.    C.    ItOHERTSO??^ 

Tested  with  the  authority  contained  in  the 
comniis^siion  and  seciet  injitructions^  three  of  the 
Commift^ionera,  to  vrxt:  T.  J.  Dcvinc,  Sam  Ma- 
verick, and  N.  P.  Luckett,  on  the  wixth  day  of 
Febniary,  J^et  out  for  San  Antonio.  On  the  eighth 
of  February,  said  Conimissiioncrs  forwarded  by 
express  to  the  Committee,  the  following  coinnm^ 
oication : 

Siir  Aftokto,  FrbruAiy  8,  If^t. 
«/]   C  Hobrrtmn^  Esq.^  Chuirniarv  Committee  of 

The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, called  on  Gen.  T)*  E*  Twiggs,  and  by 
his  reque;Ht  met  hini  at  two  o*clock  this  afternoon  \ 
and,  in  presence  of  Major  Nicholsi,  we  stated  our 
mis,'4ion  and  prcjsented  our  credentials,  (which 
Cien.  Twiggs  did  not  aj«k  or  evince  the  slightest 
dei^ire  to  have  read  to  him,  or  even  to  look  at«) 
and  carried  out  our  interview  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  instructions  aa  nearly 
as  practicable. 

uen.  Twigp  cscpresaed  himself  strongly  in  &- 


vor  of  Southern  Rights,  and  caused  copies  of  tiis 
letters  to  the  War  Department  to  be  read  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  ne  asserts  that  he  will  not 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  on  civil  war,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  that  line  which  may  mean 
something  or  nothing,  according  to  circumstance, 
and  he  very  Bignxticantty  asscried  that  we  had 
not  seceded. 

He  expressed  a  willingness  to  keep  everything 
under  his  control  a^  it  now  is,  until  the  second  of 
Jfarch  next,  and  would  give  us  information  if  he 
should  be  superse^led;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
State  being  in  favor  of  accession,  woukl,  on  de- 
mand made  by  the  Convention,  deliver  all  up,  but 
expressed  a  fixed  determination  to  mareli  the 
troops  imdcr  his  command  out  with  all  their 
arms?,  traiispoiiation  facilities,  and  extra  clothing 
to  be  delivered  to  them,  etc 

The  undersigned,  after  considerable  conversa- 
tion on  the  sujjject  of  their  misitiion^  retired  for 
consul  tut i<m  ;  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding,  if 
possible,  the  necessity  for  eollecting  a  force  around 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  delivery, 
Mr,  Maverick  was  deputed  to  <ibtain  fnmi  I  fie 
General  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  what  be  was 
willing  to  do,  in  the  hope  that  it  would,  under 
our  instructions,  be  admissible,  lie  refused  to 
make  any  statement  or  give  any  pledge  in  writing. 

Upon  ascertaining  i\n^  faeU  we  determined  to 
send  11  n  express,  without  delay,  to  Col,  Ben, 
McCulloch,  to  bring  as  large  a  force  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  possible^  to  8an 
Antonio. 

The  substance  of  Gen.  Twiggs's  c4>nversation  or 
verbal  oiler  was  this:  "That  he  will  hold  things 
as  liicy  are,  and  will,  if  in  command  on  the  second 
of  ilurch  next,  deliver  to  the  Commij^si oners  all 
the  public  property  thfkt  is  not  desirable  or  con- 
venient for  him  to  carry  away  on  or  aRer  that 
time/' 

lie  professed  great  admiration  for  the  man- 
hootl,  (ioldien^hip  and  putriotism  of  Gen*  Scott, 
and  is  evidently  inclined  to  imitate  him  in  the 
prejient  crisis  in  many  respects, 

lie  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  Southern  man,  as  far 
as  hatred  to  Black  Hepublicanism  can  make  a 
man  such.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  element 
than  hatred.  Wo  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
that  sentiment  prevails  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Gen.  Twiggs  will  not  per- 
mit it  to  interfere  with  what  he  believes  to  l>o 
due  to  himi^if. 

He  spoke,  during  the  interview,  of  his  feeble 
health;  of  his  having  received  an  otfer  from  {tcor* 
gia  for  a  command  in  ttiat  St;ite,  and  of  iiis  having 
rel'u  t^-d  i  1 0  n  t  tie  grou  nd  of  i  1 1  -h  cal  t  h.  1 1  e  referred 
to  the  greiit  expenditure  of  tlie  army,  exclusive  of 
the  pay  of  the  troops — said  it  is  more  than  a  mil- 
lion aud  a  half — and  emiuircd  where  Texas  could 
obbiin  means  to  meet  that  outlay,  which  she  would 
lose  by  seceding.  These,  and  other  remarks  on 
the  question,  by  him,  forced  a  somewhat  on  will- 
ing conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  undersigned, 
that  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  secession  of 
Texas.  He  mentioned  the  omission  of  Ciipt  Ross 
to  do  full  jthitiee  to  Serg't  Spangler,  and  the  ouiia- 
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sion  of  Gov.  Houston  to  give  credit  to  Major  Van 
Dorn  for  his  success  in  the  Comanche  fight,  and 
remarked  that  these  were  indications  of  the  tem- 
per of  Texas  towards  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
army.  The  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is  this : 
That  we  must  obtain  possession  of  that  which 
now  belongs  to  Texas  of  right  by  force,  or  such 
a  display  of  force  as  will  compel  a  compliance 
with  our  demands,  and  that  without  an  hour's 
unnecessary  delay.  In  all  these  movements,  ce- 
lerity, secrecy  and  strength,  should  be  our  motto. 

If  there  are  any  men  to  spare  on  or  near  the 
Colorado,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  in 
as  large  numbers,  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  move  towards  the  city,  to  support,  if  necessa- 
r}',  CoL  McCulloch's  movements.  Whatever  is 
to  be  done  up  north,  it  is  well  should  be  done 
speedily.  You  had  better  inquire  of  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Hyde,  of  the  Legislature,  the  condition  of 
Forts  Bliss  and  Quitman  ;  as  the  men  and  muni- 
tions in  those  Forts  could  be  moved,  without  de- 
lay, to  New-Mexico — giving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, at  Washington,  a  large  body  of  troops 
to  hold  that  country  against  the  Southern  move- 
ment, and  thus  build  up  a  Free  State  to  injure 
and  annoy  us  in  the  not  very  remote  future.  By 
referring  to  the  enclosed  order,  you  will  perceive 
Gen.  Twiggs  is  preparing  for  a  move.  We  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion,  for  the  reasons  set  forth, 
with  reference  to  New-Mexico,  that  it  will  be  un- 
wise to  permit  a  single  company  of  United  States 
troops  to  march  from  any  portion  of  Texas  into 
New-Mexico.  If  the  officers  are  determined  to. 
carry  them  to  aid  Lincoln's  Government,  let  them 
go  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  or  we  can  disband 
them,  if  we  so  decide.  We  repeat  it,  we  must 
not  let  a  single  company  from  Fort  Bliss  to  Fort 
Brown,  leave  the  State  by  the  Kansas,  New-Mexi- 
co, or  any  other  route,  save  the  coast. 

The  Captain  commanding  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, at  this  point,  is  not  friendly  to  our  cause. 
He  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  construction  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal.  What  do  you  suggest  respect- 
ing his  being  compelled  to  deliver  it  up,  if  in  his 
possession,  and  what  course  do  you  suggest  in 
the  premises  ? 

We  would  like  to  have  any  suggestions  or  in- 
structions you  may  consider  necessary.  We  would 
adhere  to  them,  if  circumstances  demanded  it,  (if 
in  our  power ;)  if  not,  we  will  do  what  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  hour  demand,  doing  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  our  duty,  and  leaving  the  consequences 
to  God.  In  haste,  we  remain  yours,  etc., 
TuoMAS  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  the  Committee  for- 
warded, by  express,  the  following  instructions  to 
Col.  Ben.  McCulloch,  the  military  commander,  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  the  secret  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  thought  pru- 
dent and  expedient  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, since  it  was  now  evident  that  he  was  called 
into  the  field. 


To  Col  Ben.  McCulioeh: 

Sir  :  Having  received  information  that  the  Com- 
missioners, Sam.  A.  Maverick,  and  others,  sent 
to  San  Antonio,  to  confer  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  have, 
under  their  instructions,  called  you  into  the  field, 
the  Committee  have  resolved  to  confer  upon  you 
the  military  commission  of  Colonel  of  cavalry,  to 
date  as  of  the  third  inst,  in  the  District  embrac- 
ing a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  half-way  between 
Forts  Duncan  and  Mcintosh,  and  with  the  fron- 
tier to  Fort  Chadboume,  including  San  Antonio 
and  all  intermediate  posts ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners  hereto- 
fore, (with  whom  you  are  advised  freely  to  confer 
on  all  subjects  of  interest  as  far  as  possible,)  you 
are  instructed  that  should  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  retain  any  portion,  or  all  of  the  Federal  troops, 
in  your  District,  in  the  temporary  service  of  the 
State,  you  can  do  so ;  and  assure  them  that  Texas 
will  use  her  best  endeavors  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  be  formed,  to  have  them  incorpo- 
rated into  the  army  of  said  Confederacy,  with  the  a 
same  rank  now  held  by  them. 

In  case  any  or  all  of  them  should  express  a  de- 
sire to  depart  from  the  country  peaceably,  you  may 
permit  them  so  to  do,  upon  such  terms  as  will 
not  dishonor  them,  and  as  will  insure  the  public 
safety,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  insure  safety 
to  their  persons  and  property.  The  Committee 
also  desire,  that  the  Commissioners  will,  under 
the  powers  heretofore  given  them,  furnish  such 
aid  and  assistance,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  all  other  matters,  not  contained  in  these  or 
the  previous  instructions,  you  will  ob.serve  your 
best  judgment  and  discretion  in  any  emergency 
which  may  present  itself. 

Any  information  that  you  may  desire  to  give 
to  the  Committee,  will  be  expressed  to  John  C. 
Robertson,  Galveston,  Texas. 

John  C.  Robertson, 

Chainnan  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

[Attest]  R.  T.  Brownkigo, 

Secretary  to  Committee. 

On  the  tenth  February,  said  Commissioners  to 
San  Antonio,  sent  the  following  communication 
to  the  Committee : 

Sa»  Antonio,  Feb.  10, 1861. 

John  C.  Robertson^  Chairman  Committee  of  Puh- 

lic  Safety  : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  nothing  to  communicate 
since  our  letter  of  the  eighth,  unless  it  be  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  Col.  McCulloch, 
informing  the  undersigned  of  his  having  received 
our  communication,  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
at  or  near  Seguin  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth, 
with  whatever  force  he  could  raise. 

After  despatching  our  communication  to  you, 
we  deteiynined  if  possible  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  display  of  force  around  this  city ; 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  we  again  communi- 
cated with  General  Twiggs  in  writing,  requesting 
from  him  a  written  statement  of  what  he  was 
willing  to  do.  The  answer  to  this  was  an  order 
to  Major  Vinton,  Major  Macklin,  and  Capt  White- 
ley,  to  confer  with  the  undersigned  to  transact 
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such  business  as  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
public  property.  On  the  receipt  of  this  commu- 
nication, on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  we  replied 
that  wc  would  meet  the  military  commission  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  day,  at  such  place  as  they 
might  designate,  and  if  that  hour  did  not  suit 
their  convenience,  then  at  such  time  and  place  as 
they  might  designate  that  afternoon.  The  an- 
swer expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  Committee 
at  Gen.  Twiggs's,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  elev- 
enth. We  will  to-morrow  present  our  request  in 
writing,  and  the  answer  will  enable  the  Commit- 
tee to  judge  with  a  reasonable  certainty  whether 
the  whole  prececding  is  not  intended  for  delay, 
until  Gen.  Twiggs  can  call  in  several  companies 
from  the  outposts,  and  the  additional  reenforce- 
mcnts  of  several  soldiers  en  rovte  with  a  provi- 
sion-train from  the  coast  for  Arizona.  Upon  one 
point  Gen.  Twiggs  is  fixed,  and  apparently  unal- 
terable, that  is,  that  the  troops  in  Texas  under 
his  command,  shall  retain  all  timr  arms^  with 
Lthe  means  to  carry  them  out  of  the  State. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  Y  Please  give  the  views 
of  the  Committee  on  this  and  every  other  subject 
connected  with  our  mission,  as  fully  and  speedily 
as  possible.  We  again  repeat,  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  a  single  company  of  United  States 
troops  shall  move  to  New-Mexico  or  Arizona.  If 
tlie  troops  of  the  Northern  Government  con- 
centrate in  either  of  those  territories,  we  be- 
lieve, from  their  peculiar  position,  that  it  will  fix 
their  status  as  "free  soil"  territories,  and  leave 
us  a  nest  of  hornets  to  deal  with  in  future. 

We  will  require  means  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  that  may  be  called  out  by  Gen.  Mc- 
CuUoch,  or  from  this  city  and  vicinity ;  we  desire 
some  information  on  this  point,  as  your  Commit- 
tee must  be  aware  that  the  readiness  with  which 
the  necessary  expenses  are  met  in  the  commence- 
ment, may  have  a  salutary  influence  in  many 
respects  upon  our  cause  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  any  action  had,  or  information  ob- 
tained respecting  the  northern  posts,  it  might  be 
desirable  that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
such  information,  sm  it  may  influence  our  action 
materially.     Very  respectfully 

Tiios.  J.  Devink, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT. 

To  this  communication  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  returned  the  following  answer,  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Conunittee : 

AcmN,  Tkxab,  February  12, 1861. 

Thomas  J.  Devine,  S.  A.  Maverick^  P.  AT.  Luck- 

ett^  Commissioners, 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  bearing  date  of  the 
tenth  inst,  to  me,  has  been  received.  In  view 
of  the  Committee's  departure  this  afternoon,  for 
Galveston,  they  cannot  bo  got  together,  even  if  it 
were  necessary.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subjects  contained  in  this  com- 
munication, I  think  is  full,  and  hope  will  meet 
your  views.  The  Committee  do  not  desire  to 
dishonor  the  army,  by  requiring  anything  of 
tlicm  which  would  seem  to  do  bo.    If  you  bav« 


to  resort  to  force,  (actual,)  and  are  successful, 
then  we  suppose,  of  course,  they  would  be  van- 
quished and  submit  to  your  terms;  but  if  you 
treat  with  them  as  gentlemen,  as  equals,  of  course 
we  would  not  desire  anything  dishonorable  to  be 
yielded  by  them.  But  this  is  mere  speculation 
on  my  part  The  instructions,  we  think,  will 
meet  with  your  views ;  if  not,  you  have  a  large 
discretion.  As  to  whether  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  into  Arizona  and  New-Mexico, 
the  Committee  have  very  wisely  left  that  matter 
discretionary  with  you.  It  is  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  the  Committee,  that  it  can  make 
but  little  difference  in  which  direction  they  leave 
the  country. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  might  land  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  travel  up  into  Ari- 
zona and  New-Mexico ;  beside,  if  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  the  North  to  concentrate 
a  force  in  those  territories,  we  could  not  prevent 
it  by  requiring  these  to  go  by  way  of  the  coast 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  how 
they  could  subsi.st  in  those  territories  at  this 
time.  The  productions  of  those  territories  could 
not  subsist  them  a  week  without  ruin  to  the  few 
who  are  there.  Many  of  the  Committee  do  not 
think  Gen.  Twiggs  so  recklessly  regardless  of  his 
native  South,  as  to  inaugurate  a  guerrilla  warfare 
upon  her  border.  But,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  circumstances,  and  can  best  judge 
of  what  to  do.  Relying  upon  your  wisdom  and 
prudence,  we  leave  it  with  you. 

We  will  start  to-day  for  Galveston,  where  we 
hope  to  get  some  money,  and  if  successful,  we  will 
promptly  express  a  part  to  you. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  I  assure  you  of  our 
sincere  desire  for  your  success  in  your  patriotic 
enterprise,  and  of  our  personal  regard  for  each  of 
you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, John  C.  Kobertson, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Public  Safely. 

The  Committee  remained  in  painful  suspense, 
and  looked  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  for  the  next 
news  from  said  Commissioners  and  from  Colonel 
McCulloch,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  a  conflict 
was  inevitable.  The  Committee  felt  many  gloomy 
forebodings ;  not  that  they  doubted  the  result  of 
the  conflict,  for  they  had  every  confidence  in  the 
gallantry  and  chivalry  of  the  Texas  volunteers, 
and  in  the  military  skill,  prudence  and  bravery 
of  the  officer  in  command.  The  Committee  like- 
wise drew  great  consolation  from  their  reliance 
upon  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Committee  were  happily  relieved 
by  the  following  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners, which  is  submitted  with  tlie  accom- 
panying documents. 

Sav  Ahtokio,  February  18,  18C2. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Rohertson^  Chairman  of  Committee 

of  Puhlie  Sq/cty  : 

Sir  :  We  have  at  last  completed  the  principal 
part  of  the  business  confided  to  our  management 

In  our  communication  of  the  eighth  inst,  we  in- 
formed you  that  we  had  called  in  Uie  aid  of  the  vol- 
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untecr  force  under  Col  Ben  McCulloch ;  he  arriv- 
ed on  the  Salado,  five  miles  from  this  city,  on  the 
evening  or  night  of  the  sixteenth  inst.,  with  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  marched  into  town  about 
four  o'clock  P.M.,  with  about  one  half  of  his  force, 
when  he  was  joined  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  K.  G.  Cs.,  and  about  the  same  number  of  citi- 
zens who  were  not  members  of  the  order,  and 
about  the  same  number  fi-om  the  Medina,  Atas- 
cosa, and  the  country  west  of  this  city.  At  five 
o'clock  the  men  were  in  positions  around  the  Ar- 
senal, the  Ordnance,  the  Alamo,  and  the  quarters 
in  the  Commissary  buildings  occupied  by  one 
company  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  tops  of  the  buildings  commanding  the 
Arsenal  and  ordnance  ground  were  occupied. 

We,  in  accordance  with  our  instructions,  repeat- 
ed the  demand,  and  after  a  considerable  delay, 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  the  United  States 
troops  in  San  Antonio — one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
number — should  surrender  up  the  position  held 
by  them,  and  that  all  public  property  under  the 
command  of  the  officer  in  San  Antonio  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  undersigned  —  the  troops  to 
retain  their  side-arms,  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page, and  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  the 
coast,  to  be  delivered  on  their  arrival  at  the  coast 

This  morning  we  effected  an  arrangement  with 
Gen.  Twiggs,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  all  forts 
in  Texas  shall  forthwith  be  delivered  up,  the 
troops  to  march  from  Texas  by  way  of  the  coast, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  to  retain  their  arms,  the 
artillery  companies  being  allowed  to  retain  two 
batteries  of  light  artillery  of  four  guns  each,  the 
necessary  means  of  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence to  be  allowed  the  troops  on  their  march  to- 
wards the  coast ;  all  the  public  property  to  be  de- 
livered up.  We  might,  possibly,  have  retained 
the  guns  at  Fort  Duncan  by  a  display  of  force, 
which  display  of  force  would  have  cost  the  State 
eight  times  the  value  of  the  batteries  of  light  ar- 
tillery. Your  instructions,  however,  counselled 
avoiding  collision  with  the  Federal  troops,  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  General  Twiggs  having  re- 
peatedly asserted,  in  the  presence  of  the  military 
commission  and  ourselves,  that  he  would  die  bo- 
fore  he  would  permit  his  men  to  be  disgraced  by 
a  surrender  of  their  arms ;  that  the  men  under 
his  command  had  never  been  dishonored  or  dis- 
graced, and  they  never  should  if  he  could  help  it 

By  this  arrangement,  at  least  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  of  property  will  belong  to  the 
State,  the  greater  portion  of  which  would  be 
otherwise  destroyed  or  squandered.  By  this  ar- 
rangement we  are  freed,  without  bloodshed  or 
trouble,  from  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops ; 
they  cannot  go  to  New-Mexico  or  Kansas,  to  fix 
free-soilism  on  the  one,  or  to  bo  the  nucleus  of  a 
Northern  army  on  the  other,  to  menace  our  fi-on- 
tier  in  the  future. 

The  labor  performed  by  the  undersigned  in  the 
business  undertaken  by  them,  has  been  neither 
light  nor  pleasant ;  we  have  adhered  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  our  instructions,  and  exercised  our 


discretion  only  when  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  had  some  anxious  hours  resting  upon 
us  from  the  time  the  volunteer  force  commenced 
closing  around  the  city  until  after  the  surrender 
of  the  posts  held  by  the  United  States  troops. 
Our  force  must  have  been,  at  eight  o'clock  a.m., 
not  less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  men  un- 
der arms,  and  a  more  respectable  looking  or  or- 
derly body  of  men  than  the  volunteer  force,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find.  We  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  secure  the  public  property,  and  have  au- 
thorized Major  Sackfield  Macklin,  Paymaster 
U.  S.  A.,  and  who,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  army 
list,  stands  high  upon  the  same,  to  act  as  Adjutant 
and  Inspector-General  and  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
combining  the  business  of  three  departments  in 
one.  This  economises  expense,  and  gives  the 
State,  for  the  present,  the  services  of  a  man  com- 
petent to  the  duties  assigned  him,  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  confusion  and  consequent  loss  that 
would  fall  upon  the  State  by  the  appointment  of 
an  incompetent  person.  Major  Macklin  is  a  true 
Southern  man,  he  resigns  his  commission  in  the 
Federal  army,  giving  up  an  income  fi*om  that  Gov- 
ernment of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. We  address  him  as  colonel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  an  honorable  stand  in  his  ex- 
pectations or  claims  upon  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, in  some  future  military  appointment  His 
appointment  by  the  undersigned  lasts  until  set 
aside  by  you  or  the  Convention's  order.  Please  let 
us  know  whether  you  approve  of  this  action.  Capt 
Reynolds  has  been  acting  as  Asst -Quartermaster, 
at  San  Antonio ;  he  will  resign  his  commission  as 
captain  in  the  United  States  army.  We  have,  for 
the  same  reasons  set  forth  in  Major  Macklin's 
case,  appointed  him  Chief  Quartermaster,  and 
have  combined  with  the  former  duties  the  labor 
of  the  conmiissary  department,  which  has  hereto- 
fore had  a  first  and  second  assistant  commissary. 
We  have  likewise  consolidated  with  his  duties,  the 
office  of  military  store-keeper,  narrowing  down 
the  expense  as  much  as  possible.  A  building, 
rented  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a 
commissary  department,  soldiers'  quarters,  gen- 
eral stafl^  etc.,  we  have  determined  to  release  the 
State  from  any  liability  for,  as  the  conmiis.sary 
stores  can  be  stored  in  the  Alamo  buildings :  said 
buildings  rent  for  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
furnishing  the  United  States  troops  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  officers  representing  the  State 
will  be  busily  employed  for  some  time.  When 
we  can  obtain  a  breathing  spell,  we  will  go  further 
into  details,  we  will  select  agents  to  give  receipts 
and  hold  the  public  property  left  at  the  posts, 
until  other\rise  directed. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  etc., 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick. 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
Commlaoionera  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

The  following  report  from  CoL  Ben  McCulloch 
is  herewith  also  submitted : 
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HlADQCARTKU  MiODLS  DIVISION  StATI  ForCBS,  ) 

Sin  Axtomio,  Tkxas,     ) 
Hon.  J.   C.  Fohertson,  Chairman  of  Committee 

of  PuUic  Safety  : 

Sir  :  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners,  calling  on  me  to  raise  men  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  property,  arms,  etc.,  of 
the  United  States,  at  San  Antonio,  immediately  I 
proceeded  to  take  steps  to  collect  such  a  force  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
To  Texans,  a  moment's  notice  is  sufficient,  when 
their  State  demands  their  services. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  inst,  by  twelve 
o'clock,  a  force  of  near  four  hundred  men,  from 
the  adjacent  counties,  had  assembled  on  the 
Rio  Salado.  At  three  o'clock  a.m.,  sixteenth,  we 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  tlie  city.  At  four 
o'clock,  when  near  the  suburbs,  ninety  men  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  enter  the  city  on  foot, 
when  I  posted  them  in  such  positions  as  com- 
manded those  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops; 
the  main  body  came  in  on  horseback;  at  day- 
light, several  volunteer  companies  of  San  An- 
tonio turned  out  promptly,  and  cooperated  with 
us  to  aid  the  State.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
troops  under  my  command,  not  to  fire  until  fired 
upon.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was  ascertained 
that  no  resistance  would  be  offered.  The  Federal 
troops  were  requested  to  keep  within  their  quar- 
ters until  the  Commissioners  should  agree  upon 
the  terms  by  which  the  arms  and  other  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  surrendered 
to  tlie  State. 

This  was  decided  by  the  Commissioners  and 
Gen.  Twiggs,  before  twelve  m.  :  wherefore  I  in- 
stantly informed  the  forces  under  my  command 
of  the  fact,  and  of  there  being  no  necessity  for 
their  remaining  away  from  their  ploughs  and 
other  peaceful  avocations.  They  left  immediately 
for  their  homes,  conscious  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  their  State,  and  giving  oflencc  to  no  one 
save  her  enemies. 

To  make  distinctions,  where  all  acted  so  nobly, 
would  be  as  unwise  as  unjust ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  thanks  to  all  for  their 
gallant  and  prompt  response  to  the  call  of  their 
State,  and  my  admiration  for  their  orderly  con- 
duct whilst  we  held  the  city. 

Having  performed  the  duty  assigned  me  by  the 
enclosed  order,  I  now  report  myself  ready  to 
perform  such  service  as  shall  be  assigned  me  by 
vour  Committee  or  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  you.  The  Commissioners  having  very  kindly 
relieved  me  of  many  duties  common  to  officers 
commanding ;  it  being  my  duty  only  to  organize 
and  command  such  forces  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  and  guard  the  public  property  in  my 
division,  in  charge  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  receive  the  same  from  the  Fede- 
ral otticers. 

I  have  this  day  appointed  W.   T.  Meckling, 
my  Assistant- Adjutant  (Jeneral,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.         I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Ben  McCulloch, 
ColoDd  " 


HBADQriRTKRB  DbPARTMKNT  OF  TeXAS,  ) 

San  Aktonio,  February  IS,  1:>01.       j 

General  Orders  No.  5. 

The  State  of  Texas  having  demanded  through 
its  Commissioners,  the  delivery  of  military  posts 
and  public  property  within  the  limits  of  this  com- 
mand ;  and  the  Commanding  General  desiring  to 
avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between 
the  Federal  and  State  troops ;  the  posts  will  be 
evacuated  by  their  garrisons,  and  these  will  tako 
up,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  can  be 
made,  their  line  of  march  out  of  Texas  by  way 
of  the  coast — marching  out  with  their  arms,  (the 
light  batteries  with  their  guns,)  clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  quartermasters  stores, 
subsistence,  medical  hospital  stores,  and  such 
means  of  transporUition  of  every  kind,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  prepared  for  attack  or'defence 
against  aggressions  from  any  source.  The  troops 
will  carry  with  them  provisions  as  far  as  the 
coast. 

By  order  of  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs. 
U.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
8ak  Astosio,  February  IS,  1861. 

The  undersigned,  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  fully  empowered  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  undertaken  by  them,  have 
formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  lircvet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  United  States  Anny,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Texas,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  soil  of  the 
State  by  the  way  of  the  coast ;  that  they  shall 
take  with  them  the  arms  of  the  respective*  corp.*, 
including  the  battery  of  light  artillery  at  Fort 
Duncan,  and  the  battery  of  the  same  character 
at  Fort  Brown  ;  and  shall  be  allowed  the  neces- 
sary means  for  regular  and  comfortable  move 
ment,  provisions,  tents,  etc.,  etc.,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
be  no  infraction  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  their  wish  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  facility  shall  be  aflbrded  the 
troops.  They  are  our  friends.  They  have  here- 
tofore afforded  to  our  people  all  the  protection  in 
their  power,  and  we  owe  them  every  considera- 
tion. 

The  public  property  at  various  posts,  other 
than  that  above  recited  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
will  be  turned  over  to  agents  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  will  give  due  and  proper 
receipts  for  the  whole,  to  the  ofticers  of  the  army, 
whom  they  relievo  from  the  custody  of  the  public 
property. 

Thomas  J.  Devink, 

P.    N.    Ll'daTT, 

S.  A.  Mavkhk'k, 

CommlflBloners  on  behalf  of  the  rommlttet 
of  PubUc  Safety. 

Your  Committee  herewith  submit  to  the  Con- 
vention, a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  San  Antonio,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  their  mission. 
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San  Aittokio,  March  2, 1S61. 
To  John  C.  Robertson^   Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  visit 
San  Antonio,  and  confer  with  Brevet  Major-Gen. 
David  E.  Twiggs,  United  States  Army  command- 
ing Department  of  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  property  in  the  State  under  his  control, 
and  to  command  the  delivery  of  the  same,  should 
it  be  deemed  necessary,  submit  the  following  as 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  and  a  statement  of 
subjects  connected  therewith. 

Having  arrived  in  San  Antonio,  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  ult,  com- 
municated with  Gen.  Twiggs,  when  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  next  day  should  be  the  time  for 
a  formal  interview  with  him,  respecting  the  sub- 
ject entrusted  to  their  care.  Upon  calling  on 
him,  the  subject  of  the  visit  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners  were 
stated,  and  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  State  were  set  forth  as  reasons 
why  the  Federal  property  should  be  yielded  up, 
and  the  Federal  troops  removed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State.  In  answer  to  these  views  and  de- 
mand, that  officer  stated  that  "  Texas  was  not 
out  of  the  Union,  and  would  not  be  before  the 
second  day  of  March,  that  for  his  part  he  would 
obey  the  orders  of  his  government,  but  would  not 
draw  his  sword  against  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  referred  his  'order  book'  for  proof  of  his 
having  so  declared  in  his  communications  to  the 
War  Department"  In  reply  to  a  question  re- 
specting his  removal  from  Texas,  he  admitted 
that  he  might  be  superseded,  and  would  only  say 
that,  "all  should  remain  as  it  was  until  after  the 
second  of  March,  when  if  Texas  seceded  he 
would  then  deliver  up  to  the  regularly  constituted 
authority  of  Texas,  all  the  public  property  under 
hi>  control,  other  than  that  required  for  the  use 
of  the  troops  on  their  march  to  New-Mexico." 
The  credentials  of  the  Commissioners  were  pre- 
sented and  their  contents  stated,  but  no  intima- 
tion by  word  or  gesture  was  given  that  he  de- 
sired either  to  inspect  or  hear  them  read.  The 
interview  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  noth- 
ing more  tangible  was  elicited,  save  his  expressed 
determination  to  carry  the  troops  to  New-Mexico, 
and  his  resolve  to  lose  his  life  sooner  than  permit 
them  while  under  his  command  to  be  deprived 
of  the  arms  pertaining  to  their  respective  corps. 
After  the  termination  of  the  interview,  the  Com- 
njissioners  upon  consultation,  deputed  one  of 
their  number  to  call  on  Gen.  Twiggs,  and  re- 
quest from  him  a  written  statement  of  what  he 
would  be  willing  to  perform  on  or  after  the 
second  of  March.  He  declined  giving  a  written 
sUtement,  but  informed  the  Commissioner  that 
a  military  commission  would  be  selected  to  con- 
fer with  the  Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disposition  of  public  property.  Believing  that 
Gen.  Twiggs  would  neither  do  nor  consent  to 
anything  being  done  that  might  possibly  place 
him  in  a  false,  or  an  apparently  false  position, 
either  before  the  Government  whose  interests  he 


represented,  or  before  any  portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  complications 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment passing  into  other  hands,  or  by  reason  of 
orders  from  Washington,  being  also  of  opinion 
that  the  labors  of  the  undersigned  and  the  Mili- 
tary Commission  would  result  in  nothing  but 
delay,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  Texas  de- 
manded that  the  troops,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  thousand,  should  not  be  permitted  to  march 
into  New-Mexico,  to  hold  and  settle  the  condi- 
tion of  that  territory  as  a  free-soil  region,  or  into 
Kansas  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army  to  harass 
and  waste  our  frontier,  in  the  event  of  coercion 
being  attempted  by  the  Northern  Government, 
and  that  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  transportation  facilities,  as  likewise  the 
cavalry  horses,  would  be  lost  to  the  State,  by 
permitting  the  Federal  troops  to  pass  into  either 
New-Mexico,  Kansas  or  the  Indian  Territory — it 
was  determined  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
was  necessary.  In  view  of  this  considenition, 
and  in  accordance  with  previous  instructions,  an 
express  was  despatched  that  evening  to  Seguin, 
calling  on  Col.  Ben.  McCulloch,  to  assemble  as 
largo  a  force  of  the  volunteers  and  minute  men 
of  the  State  as  could  be  immediately  collected, 
and  without  delay  to  hasten  to  San  Antonio. 
The  next  day  a  communication  was  received 
from  Gen.  Twiggs,  informing  the  Commissioners 
that  Major  Vinton,  Chief-Quartermaster,  Major 
Macklin,  Paymaster,  and  Captain  Whiteley,  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  Military 
Commission,  to  meet  the  undersigned  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Federal  property.  A  con- 
ference was  had  on  this  subject,  which  resulted 
only  in  expressions  on  the  part  of  Major  Vinton 
and  Captain  Whiteley,  that  it  was  proper  and 
necessary  that  the  troops  should  leave  Texas  by 
the  Kansas  route,  that  a  considerable  time  would 
be  necessarily  consumed  in  arranging  the  heads 
of  the  various  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  much 
time  required  to  examine  the  different  points 
raised.  This  conference  terminated  without  any 
advance  being  made  towards  an  agreement  for 
the  delivery  of  the  Government  property,  or  the 
departure  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  and  resulted 
in  nothing  save  an  increased  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  undersigned,  that  delay  was  the  object  in 
view  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  in 
appointing  the  Military  Commission,  and  the  end 
for  which  two  of  that  body  (Major  Vinton  and 
Capt  Whiteley)  were  acting.  Two  other  inter- 
views were  had  in  which  the  same  purpose  was 
apparent,  and  at  the  last  interview  held,  Major 
Vinton,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  to  when  an  answer  would  be  given  to 
their  last  communication,  stated  that,  "a  reply 
would  be  given  some  time  between  that  day  and 
the  second  of  March."  This  closed  the  inter- 
views, and  a  second  express  was  sent  to  Col. 
McCulloch,  with  suggestions  respecting  his  move- 
ments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  that  officer 
entered  San  Antonio,  with  his  command,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  city  companies,  and  about  one 
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hundred  cidzcni;  of  San  Antonio,  and  thoHc  from 
the  iredina  and  Atascosa^the  Alatno^  Com  mi  s*- 
SMvn''  and  Arsenal  buiJding.s  were  giurrounded  and 
comma ndinj?  podilion^  secured  before  dayli^tit  on 
the  roofs  of  Uie  adjoining  buildings*  At  six  o  clock 
jh,».,  u  dctnzind,  in  HTitinj^^  in  acconliinec  with  their 
instruction:^  was  a^in  made  on  Gen.  Twiggy,  for 
the  surrender  of  all  pul>Uc  property  and  posbs 
and  tiko  inter^'iew  between  tbnt  otlker  anfl  the 
undeTKigned^  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the 
poj4ts  held  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  the  deHv* 
cry  of  all  pubSic  property  in  San  Antonio  to  the 
Com miss! oners.  The  Umtcil  States  troops  were 
permittt:d  to  retain  their  elr^thing,  etc,  eta,  and 
marcheil  oyt  Uiat  evening  to  encamp  at  the  San 
Pe<lro  Springs,  about  one  mile  from  the  city, 
there  lo  remain  until  tnin^^portation  wa^  furnished 
to  convey  them  to  the  coast 

The  property  and  post^  in  the  eity  arc  held 
and  i^arded  by  seventy  citizen  soldiers,  Xegr*- 
tiations  were  continued  dunn|^  the  aeventeenth, 
and  on  the  evenini^  of  the  eightt-enth  wore  tenm- 
nated,  by  Gen*  Twij;^s  agreeing  that  all  posts 
held  by  the  Federal  troops,  should  bo  yielded  to 
thcj  Connnissioners,  as^  likewise  all  public  pro- 
perty under  his  control;  that  the  troops  shovdd 
retiUfi  the  arms  belon^cinf^  to  the  refipoclivc  roqis, 
which  in  eluded  two  batteries  of  hght  artillery, 
the  clothing  of  tl»  men,  the  necessary  stores, 
etc,,  ete.|  for  an  orderly  niovi^ruent  to  the  coast ; 
tlie  trau^portatioD  faeiliticSf  nn  reaebing  the  ci^^st, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  a^jcnts  authorized  to  re- 
ceire  them. 

The  arrangements  entered  into  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  General  Comm:mding  the 
Federal  Troops  in  Texas,  it  is  hulieved,  are  the 
best  (so  far  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  State, 
its  honor,^  and  pecuniary  intere^^t)  that  could  lie 
made.  At  the  same  time,  no  humiUatini^  condi- 
tions or  unnecessary  restrictions  have  been  im- 
pOHed  on  the  ofiicers  of  the  hite  United  Hbites 
GovemnicnL  The  departure  of  the  troops,  hy 
way  of  the  ooast,  was  viewed  from  the  beginning, 
by  the  Commissioners^  as  a  measure  of  preen u- 
tion,  eoupled  with  a  question  of  property  —  both 
ends  having  been  attained.  The  pertnitting  of 
two  batteries  of  light  artillery  to  leave  tho  StAtc, 
lias  bc-en  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  people*  Those  pers*vns,  however,  do 
not  consider  or  igriore  the  fact  that  these  bat- 
teries belong  to,  and  constitute  as  completely  the 
arms  of  an  artiUery  corps,  as  do  the  muskets  of 
the  inruntrv*  or  sabre,  or  carbine  of  the  cavalry ; 
tliat  with  Texas  it  was  a  mere  question  of  prop- 
erty not  excectiing  ei^ht  thousand  dollars  in 
value;  with  Gen,  TwJggs,  his  officers  and  mcn^ 
it  wa^^  a  question  of  honor—  a  principle  dear  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  soldier  in  the 
army;  that  Gen.  Twiggs  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  sooner  than  see 
his  men  dishonored  or  disgraced  by  l>elng  d&- 
prive<l  of  their  arms.  Ft  h  true  the  ci^ht  guns 
could  have  been  gccurcd^  hut  at  a  cost  to  the 
"^-♦n  of  more  than  twenty  times  their  value,  in 
--tH  subsistence  of  the  volunteer 
to  whieh  might 


be  added  the  probahilitics  of  a  collision  with  ita 
attendant  loss  of  life,  and  the  grave  consequenoes 
necessarily  resulting  therefrom.  In  addition  to 
this,  m«y  be  state<l  the  loss  to  Texas  of  all  the 
mule  teams,  cavalry  horses,  etc.,  at  the  upper 
post.^  of  Bliss,  tjuitiiuin,  Davis,  Stockton,  Lan- 
otster,  Hudson,  and  Port  Clarke,  which  would 
have  been  carried  with  the  troojts  at  these  posts 
into  New-Mexico,  with  the  humiliation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  soldier,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command. 

Ff}T  the  correspondence  between  the  under- 
signed. Gen,  Twiggs,  Cob  McCulIoch,  and  the  Mil- 
itary Commission,  see  documents  numbered  from 
one  to  sixteen  inclusive. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  property  Fieciircd 
to  the  Stfttc,  no  exact  statement  can  be  made  of 
the  amount  remaining  at  the  different  p^  >t-,  un- 
til inventories  are  received  from  the  Ji^^-^^nits  des- 
patched to  those  points.  The  entire  value  se- 
cured to  the  State*  may  be  esti»nated,  at  a  fair  val- 
uation, as  being  worth  not  lesa  than  $1,6<JO,000. 
ft  consists  as  follows : 

At  the  San  Antosiio  Depot,  cost  of 

Arsenal  grounds,  buildings,  and 

material  of  evt^y  kind  on  the 

gn>ynd,     .,..,,,, 
Onlnance  stores,  bi eluding  nmvs, 

powder  and  auiuiunition^  of  ev^ 

ery  kind,    .     * 

Bniss  gtms,  howituers  ^tc.»  etc., 

at  tlifffrent  |K>sts  in  Texas, 
Quartcnuaster  s  t^tores^  ,  .  , 
Ci>mmiss!\ry  stores,  .  .  ,  ,  . 
Medical  and  hospitid  stores,  .  * 
Soldiers*  clothing,  camp  and  garri- 
son equijiage,  ..*.,* 
Total  amount  of  property  at  San 

Antonio,  invhidin^ camion  at  dif^ 

fcrent  posts  vahinl  at  $f!4,B'i5, 
U  is  estinialt*d  that  the  muk\s  <^itv- 

airy  horses,  transportati^m  facil- 
ities,   camels,    provisions,   and 

other  pnii>erty  at   the   various 

posts,  exclusive  of  buildings,  will 

amouutf  at  lirst  cost,  to  not  less 

than *    ♦    * 

Making,  in  all*  available  to  the  State 

for  purjH>ses  connected  with  the 

defence  of  the  frontier,  and  for 

other  uses,  should  Uie  same  be- 
come necessary*  

Total,    ..,,.,     $1,4431,808  89 

The  cost  of  placing  the  above  property  at  its 
various  loeations,  has  cost  the  Federal  (.lovem- 
ment  not  less  than  f  ICMi.Oiia 

Surplus  of  funds  seized  in  San  Antonio,  t.'sti- 
mattnl  at  $23,47i!. 

For  lists  of  the  above  property,  fsea  cxliibits 
marked  A,  H,  C,  D,  K,  F,  (1,  H,  I,  J,  and  K. 

For  lists  of  person  retaineil,  for  the  present,  in 
the  public  employment,  in  connection  with  the 
Quartermaster's  and  Commissary  Dc^utrtiueiit,  see 
report  of  agents  marked  Extiibit  L. 

The  successor  of  (Jen-  Twiggs,  CoL  C.  A-  Waite, 


51,500  00 


282,132  26 

24,fiS5  00 

17*^,0*iti  00 

ltl,Tt*2  87 

30,17o  00 

lU,9i^7  26 


T3I,&ad  89 


700,000  00 
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arrived  in  this  city  a  few  hours  after  the  negotia- 
tions with  Gen.  Twiggs  had  been  closed.  Since 
that  time,  the  undersigned  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  settling  questions  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  troops  towards  the  coast,  and 
arranging  the  necessary  means  for  their  transpor- 
tation. 

Competent  persons  have  been  selected  to  pro- 
ceed to,  and  take  charge  of,  the  property  at  the 
posts  about  being  abandoned  by  the  Federal 
troop.s.  Bonds,  with  sufficient  securities,  have 
been  required  and  given,  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  agents.  Small 
detachments  of  men,  for  the  protection  of  the 
buildings  and  public  property  at  each  post,  have 
been  despatched  under  the  orders  of  Col.  ^IcCul- 
loch.  The  detachments  sent  to  the  different 
posts,  vary  in  number  from  ten  to  twenty-five. 
They  will  remain  at  the  points  designated  until 
further  action  is  had  bv  the  Convention,  or  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  6n  this  subject,  see  docu- 
ment number  twenty -five. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  in- 
formation having  been  received  that  Capt  King, 
"  U.  S.  A.,"  encamped  with  his  company  near 
this  city,  had  enlisted  a  soldier  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  late  United  States  Government,  a 
note  was  despatched  to  Col.  Waite,  demanding 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  enlisted  man,  and 
requesting  that  no  further  enlistments  should  be 
permitted  by  him  in  Texas.  For  his  reply,  an- 
nouncing the  discharge  of  the  soldier,  and  stating 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  permitted  by 
him,  see  documents  numbers  17  and  18. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  confided  to 
the  undersigned,  in  reference  to  obtaining  all  pub- 
lic moneys  or  funds,  the  most  determined  unwill- 
ingness to  give  any  information  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  disbursing  officers  in  this  city,  with 
the  exception  of  Major  Macklin,  Paymaster ;  Capt. 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  Capt.  W. 
B.  Blair,  Chief  of  Commissary  Department 

On  the  evening  after  the  sun*ender  of  the  prop- 
erty and  posts  in  San  Antonio,  the  safe  of  Capt 
Reynolds,  in  his  office  at  the  Alamo,  was  taken 
possession  of.  The  amount  of  public  funds  con- 
tained therein  is  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  amount  is  more  than  covered  by 
the  debts  previously  contracted  with  and  duo 
citizens. 

With  a  view  of  securing  to  the  people  of  Texas 
the  sums  due  them,  and  to  prevent  the  money 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  State,  as  also  with 
the  intention  of  securing  any  surplus  funds,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  debts  due  our 
citizens,  with  the  desire  of  having  some  reliable 
data  upon  which  the  State  might  act  with  ref- 
erence to  the  honest  or  fradulent  claims  that  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  brought  against  her,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Federal  property  in  Texas,  the 
Commissioners  repeatedly  requested  a  statement 
from  the  disbursing  officers,  of  the  funds  and 
credits  belonging  to  their  departments,  with  a  list 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  them  in  the  State.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  1801,  the  request 
wms  again  made,  and  the  questions  set  forth  in 


the  document  numbered  twenty,  were  presented, 
and  answers  requu-ed.  Capt  Blair,  Commissary, 
and  Major  Macklin,  Paymaster,  have  answered. 
By  the  answer  of  Capt  Blair,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  debts  exceed  the  funds  and  credits  of  his  de- 
partment From  the  statement  of  Major  Mack- 
lin, it  appears  that  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  will 
remain  after  all  claims  against  his  department  havo 
been  liquidated.  This  money  is  supposed  to  be 
en  route  from  New -Orleans  to  this  city,  and 
measures  havo  been  taken  by  the  undersigned  to 
seize  and  secure  it  Upon  receiving  the  answers  of 
Capt  Blair  and  Major  Macklin,  the  guard  placed 
upon  their  offices  were  immediately  withdrawn. 
See  answers  of  Capt  Blair  and  Major  Macklin, 
marked  numbers  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
Major  Vinton,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Major  Mc- 
Clure,  Paymaster,  and  Capt  Whiteley,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  having  refused  to  answer,  or  give  any 
information  on  the  subject,  the  guards  placed 
upon  their  offices  on  the  twenty-seventh  ult, 
still  remain.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Major 
Macklin  and  Capt  Blair  were  willing,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enquiry,  to  make  a  statement,  and 
that  guards  were  placed  at  their  offices  more  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  invidious  remarks,  than 
fi'om  any  other  cause.  For  further  information 
respecting  the  demands  for  public  funds,  see  docu- 
ments numbered  from  2  to  28  inclusive. 

In  a  previous  communication,  you  were  in- 
formed that  Major  Macklin  had  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to 
act  as  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  until  fur- 
ther action  by  your  body  or  the  Convention.  He 
has  resigned  his  position  in  the  United  States  Ar- 
my, and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned 
him.  You  were  also  informed  that  Capt  Rey- 
nolds had  been  appointed  to  control  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  etc.  He  has  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  Messrs.  Maverick  and 
Luckett  are  at  present,  assisted  by  comj)etcnt 
agents,  performing  the  duties  connected  with  the 
Quartermaster's  Department 

The  two  companies  of  United  States  troops, 
formerly  stationed  in  this  city,  passed  through 
on  their  march  to  the  coast  this  morning. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  have  been  paid,  or,  to  some  ex- 
tent, assumed  by  them,  while  the  outlay  caused 
by  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  troops 
to  the  coast,  will  be  paid  by  their  officers.  1'he 
expenses  incident  to  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  now  belonging  to  Texas 
must  be  paid  by  her.  An  estimate  of  the  liabili- 
ties which  have  accrued,  will  be  presented  for 
your  consideration.  All  needless  expenses  havo 
been  cut  off,  both  as  regards  the  rent  of  buildings 
and  the  employment  of  men.  A  still  greater  re- 
duction will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
P.  N.  Luckett, 

S.    A.    M.VVERICK, 

Commtirionera  on  behalf  of  Coin,  of  Public  Safety. 
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AcTSTiv,  March  6, 1861. 

To  Hon.  John  C.  Rohertson^   Chairman  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety : 

As  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  report,  the 
undersigned  would  state  that,  having  received  in- 
formation three  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
force  under  Col.  McCulloch,  at  San  Antonio,  that 
four  wagons  with  arms  and  fixed  ammunition 
had  been  despatched — two  ria  Indianola  for  Fort 
Brown,  and  two  for  Fort  Mason — a  force  was  im- 
mediately sent  in  pursuit ;  the  teams  on  the  In- 
dianola road  were  overtaken  about  forty  miles, 
and  those  destined  for  Fort  Mason  about  sixty 
miles  from  San  Antonio,  the  wagons  were  brought 
to  that  city  and  their  contents  deposited  in  the 
Ordnance  Department 

Having  received  information  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  inst,  that  depredations  were  being 
committed  on  public  property  at  Camp  Verde,  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Company  A,  First  Infan- 
try', United  States  Army,  a  note  was  immediately 
forwarded  to  Col.  Waite,  informing  him  of  the 
fiict,  and  that  such  depredation  was  considered  a 
violation  of  the  stipulations  entered  into  between 
Gen.  Twiggs  and  the  undersigned,  and  that  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  any  company,  com- 
mitting any  depredations  in  the  future,  would  be 
held  personally  liable,  and  requested  Col.  Waite 
to  remove  the  troops  from  that  post  without  de- 
lay. Capt.  Frank  Hubert's  company  of  Wash- 
ington County  volunteers,  numbering  twenty-five 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  Uayncs,  then 
in  San  Antonio,  were  directed  to  march  next 
morning  at  daylight  for  Camp  Verde,  and  there 
remain  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
and  buildings  until  further  orders. 

The  public  funds,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
report,  as  being  en  route  from  the  coast  to  San 
Antonio,  were  seized  by  a  portion  of  Capt  Edgar's 
Company  of  Alamo  Guards,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  inst,  and  are  now  in  the  Alamo  buildings 
under  guard,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    See  report  of  Commissioners,  Exhibit  W. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in 
view  of  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  General  commanding  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  Texas  into  a  surrender  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
a  delivery  of  the  public  property  under  his  con- 
trol in  Texas,  without  bloodshed  —  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see— the  city  authorities  deemed  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  close  all  places  of  public  resort  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  CoL  McCulloch, 
and  during  the  time  the  troops  raised  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  those  from  other  counties,  remained 
under  arms. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  a  more  orderly  body  of  men,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  never  appeared  under  arms ; 
tlieir  conduct  throughout  was  of  a  character  well 
calculated  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  them- 
gdves  and  the  cause,  to  uphold  which,  they  had 


left  their  homes  and  appeared  in  arms. — All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted.    T.  J.  Devine, 

On  b«half  of  the  ConimlHioners:. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  United  States 
troops,  stationed  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  the 
frontier  bordering  on  Mexico,  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  have  been  removed,  and  are  on  the  line 
of  march  to  the  Gulf  coast  The  moral  of  their 
presence  to  prevent  Indian  depredations  having 
been  destroyed,  it  is  thought  that  the  frontier  is 
in  most  imminent  danger,  and  they  have  evidence 
of  very  recent  murders  in  that  region. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  people  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  frontier  are  true  and  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  look  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  Convention  to  furnish  them  with 
immediate  and  prompt  protection.  Encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  enemies  of  Texas,  the  Indians 
will,  unless  timely  assistance  be  furnished,  com- 
mit the  most  horrid  depredations.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  to  the  frontier  this  protection,  and 
that  it  may  be  accomplished  speedily  and  effi- 
ciently, as  well  also  to  show  to  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  of  which  we  hope  soon 
to  become  a  member,  that  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  what  is  due  to  our  people ;  and  as  an  indication 
to  that  government  of  what  is  expected  for  our 
defence,  and  particularly  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
women  and  children  in  that  region,  the  Com- 
mittee instruct  me  to  report  an  Ordinance  for  the 
raising  of  volunteer  forces,  which  they  hope  the 
Convention  will  find  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
John  C.  Robertson, 

Ch&Irman  Committee  of  Public  Safety,    j 

Correspondence  letircen  the  Commissioners  to  San 
Antonio^  Gen.  Ttciggs  and  the  Military  Com- 
mission : 

Saw  Axtoxio,  February  8,  1S61. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  interview  which 
the  undersigned  had  with  you  this  morning,  in 
the  presence  of  Major  Nichols,  in  regard  to  the 
public  property  and  your  disposition  to  keep  the 
same  in  its  present  position  until  March  second, 
proximo,  the  undersigned  beg  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  them,  in  writing,  such  statements  as  you 
may  deem  material  and  proper  on  that  subject 
With  high  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
Samuel  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
Commiiaionen  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  of  tho 
People  of  Texas. 

To  Major-Gen.  D.  E.  Twioos, 

Commanding  Depnriroent  of  Texas. 
Ukadqcarters  Dkpartmkxt  or  Tkxas,  ) 
Sam  Axtoxio,  February  »,  IMl      S 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Detine.  Samuel  A.  Mat- 
eri/;ky  and  P.  A\  Luekett^   Commissioners  on 
behalf  of  the   Convention    of  the  People  of 
Te^as,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Department,  to  acknowleilgo 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  eighth 
inst,  and  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  he  his 
this  day  appointed  a  military  commiKsion  to  meet 
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the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  to  transact  the  necessary 
business  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Federal 
property. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

HKlDQUAltTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  TbXAS,  ) 

San  Aktosio,  February  9, 1S61.     ) 

Special  Orders,  No.  20. 

A  Military  Commission,  to  consist  of  Major 
David  H.  Vinton,  Quartermaster,  Major  Sackfield 
Macklin,  Paymaster,  and  Captain  Robert  II.  K. 
Whiteley,  Ordnance  Department,  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of 
the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
Thomas  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  and  P. 
N.  Luckett,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  to  transact  such  business  as  relates 
,to  the  disposition  of  the  public  property,  upon  the 
demands  of  the  State  of  Texas.  By  order  of 
Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs. 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

8A.N  AxTOXio,  February  9, 1861. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
date,  in  which  you  appoint  twelve  o'clock  to-day, 
or  any  hour  this  afternoon,  for  meeting  you  to 
consider  the  business  connected  with  our  several 
commissions.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conform  to  your  appointment.  The  want 
of  instructions  from  Major-Gen.  Twiggs,  delayed 
by  untoward  circumstances,  will  prevent  our  meet- 
ing you  to-day  ;  but  we  will,  if  it  suits  your  con- 
venience, have  the  honor  to  receive  you  at  Gen. 
Twiggs's  office,  on  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m., 
to  enter  upon  the  business  you  may  then  lay  be- 
fore us. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servants, 
D.  H.  Vinton, 

Major  and  Quartermaster. 

Sackfield  Macklin, 

Paymaster  U.  S.  Army. 

R.  H.  K.  Whiteley, 

Captain  of  Ordnance. 

To  Messrs.  T.  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick, 

P.   N.  LrCKETT, 
CommRsloners  on  behalf  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sam  Axtoxio,  February  11,  1861. 

To  Major  D.  IT.  Vinton^  SacJcfield  Ma^Hin, 
Capi.  B.  K.  Whiteley^  Military  Commission: 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them,  do  now  demand  of  you, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, as  they  have  heretofore  demanded  of 
Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs,  Commanding  in  the 
Department  of  Texas,  a  delivery  of.  all  the  arms 
of  every  description,  military  stores,  including 
quartermaster's,  commissary  and  medical  stores, 
and  public  moneys,  and  everything  else  under  the  I 


control  of  the  General  in  command,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government 

If  an  affirmative  answer  is  not  given  to  this  de- 
mand, the  following  questions  are  submitted  for 
your  consideration,  and  answers  to  the  same  are 
respectfully  required : 

Do  you  consent  and  agree  to  the  following  stipu- 
lations ? 

1st  That  everything  under  the  control  of  the 
Commanding  General  in  the  Department  of  Texas 
shall  remain  in  statu  quo,  until  the  second  day 
of  March  next  ? 

2d.  That  no  movement,  change  of  position,  or 
concentration  of  the  troops  shall  take  place  ? 

8d.  That  none  of  the  arms,  ordnance,  military 
stores,  or  other  property,  shall  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore that  time — ordinary  consumption  excepted  ? 

4th.  That  upon  the  second  of  March,  the  pub- 
lic property  in  Texas  shall,  without  delay,  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  undersigned  or  such  other  Com- 
missioners who  may  be  authorised  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Convention  ? 

An  answer  is  respectfully  required. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 
Ck>mmis3loner8  on  behalf  of  the  Convention. 

Sax  Antonio,  February  12, 1801. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Detine,  S.  A.  3faverirJ\ 
P.  N.  Luclett^  Commissianers  on  behalf  of  the 
Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas : 
Gentlemen  :  We,  the  Military  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Major-General  Twiggs,  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  the  elev- 
enth inst,  while  in  convention,  demanding  of  us, 
"  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  Texas,  in  Convention  assembled," 
a  delivery  of  "  all  arms  of  every  description,  mi- 
litary stores,  including  quartermaster's,  commis- 
sary and  medical  stores,  and  public  moneys,  and 
everything  else  under  the  control  of  the  General 
in  command,  belonging  to  the  Government ;"  add- 
ing that,  **  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  not  given  to 
this  demand,"  you  submit  the  following  questions 
for  our  consideration  and  reply,  viz. : 

"Do  you  consent  and  agree  to  the  following 
stipulations : 

"1st  That  everything  under  the  control  of  the 
General  commanding  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
shall  remain  in  statu  quo,  until  the  second  day 
of  March  next  ? 

2d.  Thai  no  movement,  change  of  position,  or 
concentration  of  the  troops  shall  take  place  V 

"  3d.  That  none  of  the  arms,  ordnance,  mih'tary 
stores,  or  other  property,  shall  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore that  time,  ordinary  consumption  excepted  ? 

"4th.  That  upon  the  second  of  March,  the  pub- 
lic property  in  Texas  shall,  without  delay,  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  undersigned,  or  such  other  Com- 
missioners who  may  be  authorised  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Convention  ?" 

To  the  first  of  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  we 
have  the  honor  to  state,  that  we  are  willing  that 
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everything  shall  remain  in  stutu  quo  until  the 
second  of  March  next ;  provided,  that  the  General 
commanding  the  Department  shall  not  receive 
orders  from  higher  authority  than  himself  to  re- 
move the  troops  from  Texas,  or  find  it  necessary 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians, the  enemies  of  Texas  and  of  our  common 
country,  or  attacks  upon  the  troops  or  military 
posts  in  Texas,  by  irresponsible  parties  coming 
from  any  quarter  whatever. 

With  regard  to  your  second  proposition,  it  is 
hereby  agreed,  that  no  movement  or  change  of 
position  of  the  troops  shall  take  place^  unless  the 
Commanding  General  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
act  under  the  contingencies  mentioned  in  the  next 
preceding  answer. 

To  the  third  question  we  reply,  that  as  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Commanding  General  to 
dispose  o^  or  to  place  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
authorities  of  Texas,  any  of  the  property  other- 
wise than  to  meet  with  it  the  common  wants  of 
the  military  service,  so  do  we  agree  to  your  pro- 
position. 

And  to  your  last  inquiry  we  have  to  remark, 
that  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Texas, 
whether  made  through  yo\i  or  other  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  for  the  purpose,  will  be  yielded 
under  the  following  conditions,  viz. :  That  the 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  being 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Comnuuiding  (General, 
and  considered  as  peculiarly  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual accountability  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  those  officers,  involving  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  bondsmen,  and  being  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  and  debts  already  con- 
tracted in  Texas,  they  will  not  be  relinquished  on 
the  demand  of  Texas.  That  the  troops  now  in 
the  Department  of  Texas  shall  retain  their  legiti- 
mate arms  in  possession,  and  march  out  of  Texas 
with  them ;  the  requisite  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's 
stores,  subsistence,  medical  and  hospital  stores, 
and  such  means  of  transportation  of  every  kind  as 
may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  move- 
ment of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepared  for  attack 
or  defence  against  aggression  from  any  source. 
That  the  officers  of  the  General  Stafi"  at  Depart- 
ment headquarters,  their  families  and  movable 
property,  shall  be  transported  in  their  egress  from 
Texa-*,  by  the  public  means  now  at  this  d^pot, 
which  mcAns  shall  be  retained  for  that  purpose ; 
and  when  such  service  shall  have  been  performed, 
the  said  means  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  regu- 
larly authorized  persons  to  receive  them.  That 
all  property  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of 
Texas,  under  the  foregoing  stipulations,  shall  be 
receipted  for  by  agents  appointed  by  said  author- 
ities. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  your  obe- 
dient servants,  D.  II.  Vinton, 

Major  and  Quartermaster. 

Sackfield  Macklin, 

Pavmajitcr  U.  8.  Army. 
R.  U.  K.   WlIITKLEY, 

Captain  of  Ordnanoe. 


Sax  Aktosio,  February  14, 1861. 

Major  D.  H.  Vinton^  Major  Sachfield  Macklin^ 
Capt.R.  H.  K.  Whitelty^  Military  Commission 
acting  on  hehalf  of  Major-Gen.  D.  E.  Ttciggs: 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  Commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
acting  through  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
have  had  the  honor  to  reqeive  your  communica- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  inst,  while  in  conference, 
and  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  answers  con- 
tained in  your  note  as  follows :  We  are  unable  to 
accept  as  satisfactory  your  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion in  our  note  of  the  eleventh  instant,  relating  to 
the  movement  or  position  of  the  troops  in  Texas, 
as  your  reply,  by  a  reasonable  construction  of 
its  language,  if  not  in  express  term.*,  asserts  the 
right  and  intention  of  the  General  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Texas,  to  make  any  move- 
ment by  the  troops  that  may  be  ordered  by  an 
authority  higher  than  himself.  The  question  is 
consequently  left  unanswered  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  object  which  the  undersigned  had  in  view  in 
presenting  this  question  for  consideration,  which 
object  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  conference  of  the 
eleventh  inst.  If  the  question  be  considered  as 
answered  by  your  reply  to  it,  then  the  under- 
signed are  constrained  to  consider  it  as  a  sub- 
stantial denial  of  their  demand  on  that  subject 

The  non-acceptance  of  the  terms  contained  in 
yoiu*  second  answer,  rests  upon  the  same  reasons 
as  those  set  forth  in  reply  to  your  first  answer. 
The  third  answer  is  as  the  undersigned  had  rea- 
son to  believe  it  would  be,  and  is  accepted. 

The  terms  embraced  in  j'^our  reply  to  our  hast 
inquiry,  are  accepted,  with  the  following  condi- 
tions :  First,  that  all  moneys  in  Texas,  for  the 
payment  of  troops,  or  the  liquidation  of  debts  of 
every  description,  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  considered  applicable 
to  those  purposes,  and  be  turned  over  to  the 
Commissioners  for  their  disposal  accordingly,  and 
guarantees  will  be  given  by  the  undersigned,  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  same,  and  all  funds  in 
Texas,  held  for  the  Federal  Government  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  exception,  shall  be  given  up 
and  receipted  for  by  the  undersigned.  That  portion 
of  the  last  answer  is  accepted,  which  claims  the  re- 
tention by  the  troops  in  Texas  of  their  anns  and 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermas- 
ter's stores, subsistence,  medical  and  hospital  stores, 
and  such  means  of  transportation  of  every  kind, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly 
movement  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepare<l  for 
attack  or  defence  from  any  soiu*ce  ;  provided  the 
troops  shall  march  to  the  coast,  in  detachments  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred,  each  detachment  to 
be  at  least  three  days'  march  apart ;  and  u|>on  ar- 
riving at  the  point  or  points  of  embarkation,  the 
teams  or  means  of  transportation,  with  the  artillery, 
(if  any  be  taken  by  the  troops,)  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  agent  appointed  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  the  same.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  last 
answer,  relating  to  the  means  of  transporUtioa 
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for  the  officers,  their  families,  servants  and  pro- 
perty, is  accepted  according  to  its  terms. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dieat  scnrants,  Thomas  J.  Devine, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 
CommiMioiien  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  PabUe  Safttj. 

Sax  Ahtoiio,  February  15, 1801. 

To  Afears.  7!  J,  Bevine,  Samuel  A.  Maverieh, 
P.  'N".  Luckttt^  Commissioneri  on  the  part  of 
the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas : 
Gektlexen  :  In  acknowledgment  of  your  com- 
monication  6f  Uie  fourteenth  inst,  wherein  you 
disagree  to  certain  points  in  our  letter  of  the 
twelfth  inst,  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to 
8ay,  that  the  conditions  you  prescribe  for  the 
moyement  of  the  Federal  troops  from  Texas,  will 
necessarily  check,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  fur- 
licr  conference  with  you  on  that  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  is  one  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
The  Commander  of  the  Department,  whoever 
he  may  be,  whether  acting  under  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  by  the  advice  or  instructions  of  his  su- 
periors, has  exclusive  authority  in  such  cases ;  and 
to  him  must  we  refer  the  present  one,  with  a  re- 
port of  all  our  proceedings,  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval ;  and  in  view  of  an  immediate  change  of 
conmiaiiders  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  Gen. 
TTwiggs  having  been  superseded  by  CoL  Waite, 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Commission 
appointed  bv  the  former  officers,  must  bo  sub- 
initted  for  the  consideration  and  sanction  of  the 
latter,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  execute  whatever 
measures  may  b'^  recommended  and  adopted  un- 
der the  action  of  that  Committee. 

The  undei^igned  would  respectfully  remark, 
that  they  cannot  but  regret  that  the  reasons 
giyen  in  objection  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  disbursing 
officers,  have  not  met  with  acquiescence  on  the 
port  of  your  Commission,  they  can  only  hope 
that  upon  reconsideration  your  views  may  un- 
dergo a  change.  Under  any  circumstances  we 
hope  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Texas  Committee  of  Safety,  will  exert  their  influ- 
ence to  avert  violence,  cither  on  the  part  of  any 
irregular  forces  or  organized  militar}'  parties  of 
whatever  size.  Believing  that  everything  may  be 
done  in  a  manner,  honorable  to  the  present  con- 
tending parties,  and  for  the  quiet  and  safety  of 
the  community  in  which  we  reside,  we  have  full 
faith  that  your  Commission  will  so  act  as  to 
bring  about  results  which  may  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  troops  of  Texas  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Government 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servants, 
D.  II.  Vinton, 

M^jor  and  Quartermaster. 
Sackfield  Macklin,         s 

Pnymaster  U.  S.  Arthy. 
R.    II.    K.    WllITELEY, 

Captain  of  Ordnance. 

SvF.  Doc.  8. 


Sin  Aktonio,  Tkxas«  )' 

.February  16, 1861,  6  o*clock  A.iL  f 

To  the  Officer  in  Command  of  the  D^artment  of 
Texas: 

Sik:  You  are  hereby  required  in  the  mwe 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  to  deliver  up 
all  military  posts  and  public  propcrt|y  held  l)y 
or  under  your  control. 

BespectfuUy,  etc.,  etc, 

TnouAs  J.  I)evix^ 
S.  A.  Mavebick, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 

Commlnionen  on  behalf  of  the  Gommlttee 
of  PubUc  Safety. 

Sah  Ahtokio,  February  17^  1861. 

Brevet  Major-Gen.  D,  E,  Twiggs^  Commanding 

Department  of  Texas: 

Sik:  In  our  communication  of  the  sixteenth 
instant,  we  required  a  delivery  up  by  you,  of  the 
position  held,  and  public  property  held  by  or 
under  your  control,  as  Commander  in  this  De- 
partment As  no  reply,  save  your  verbal  de- 
claration (which  declaration  was  that  you  "gave 
up  everything")  has  been  given  to  our  note,  and 
as  the  undersigned  are  most  anxious  to,  avoid 
even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  the 
Federal  troops  and  the  force  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  a  collision  which  all  reflect- 
ing persons  desire  to  avoid,  and  the  consequences 
of  which,  no  man  can  predict;  we  again  demand 
the  surrender  up  to  the  undersigned,  of  all  the 
posts  and  public  property,  held  by  you  or  under 
your  control,  in  this  Department 

Please  answer  immediately. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

TuoMAs  J.  Devise, 
S.  A.  Maveuick, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 
Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Commlttea 
of  PubUc  Safety. 

HsADQrAR-nnts  Dwartmbnt  of  Trxis,  \ 
Sam  Akto3(io,  February  IT,  ISOL.      ) 

Messrs.   Thomas  J.  Derine,  S.  A.  MatericJc,  P. 

K.   Lucietty   Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety : 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication 
of  this  date,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  already 
aware  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
the  public  property  of  this  department,  and  I 
now  repeat,  that  I  will  direct  the  positions  held 
by  the  Federal  troops,  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  pro- 
vided the  troops  rctiin  their  arms  and  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's 
stores,  subsistence,  medical,  hospital  stores,  and 
such  means  of  transportation  of  every  kind,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly 
movement  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepared 
for  attack  or  defence  against  aggressions  from 
any  source.  D.  E.  Twiggs, 

Brevet  Major-General  United  SUtes  Army,  Commanding 
the  Department. 
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Tif  Brevet  Major-  Gen.  D.  E.  T\tigg$^  Command' 

ing  the  Dtpartment  of  TexsM : 

Sin :  In  n?p1y-  to  joar  coinniunication  of  tbia 
date,  we  have  to  iuiy,  that  we  accept  tho  tarma 
ihcrdn  set  forth <  with  the  conditions  stated  in 
<niT  note  of  the  fourteenth  inet^int,  namely,  that 
tho  troopB  shall  kavc  Teras  bj  way  of  the  ooast, 
'ftnd  upou  arriving^  at  the  point  or  points  of  cm* 
barkation.  will  deliTer  up  to  the  authorised  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose^  all  means  of  traiis* 
portatioH  of  every  kind  used  by  them,  as  like- 
wise tbe  artillery }  it  any  be  taken. 

Respectfully,  etc,  etc, 
TuDMAS  J.  Dkvine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LUdtETT, 
CgcuiDlBilulierB  on  beljiJf  of  iht  Committee 

of  Pulillc  FHfrty. 
HlA»iCAilTfcIl»,   D*I"4BTSieST  Of  TE3tia,  i 
Eax  AifTOtfio,  F«bruu-y  IS,  l^ai.       f 

Tq  Meurt.    Thomai  J.  Be^ine,  S.  A,  Materiel^ 
P,  N.  Lu^lttt^  Commiuion^n  on  Mmlf  qf  the 
C^nvcnti&n  of  the  Peoph  of  Texa§: 
G  ENTLEM  E  N  :  Your  com  niunication  of  th  e  se v  en- 
b&enth  instant,  which  you  say  is  a  reply  to  nnne, 
written  yesterday,  the  seventeenth  instant,  was 
received  last  night    I  consent  to  the  conditions 
that  the  troops  shall  leave  Texas  by  way  of  the 
coast.  With  the  provision  expressed  in  my  com- 
munication of  yesterdfly. 

As  to  the  condition  of  surrendering  tho  guns 
of  the  light  batteries,  thatj  you  must  see,  would 
be  an  act  which  would  east  a  lasting  disgrace 
upon  the  arms  of  the  United  Staten ;  and  under 
no  circumstances  can  1  believe  that  the  State  of 
Texas  would  demand  such  a  sacrifice  at  my 
handsj  and  more  particularly  so  when  I  have 
yielded  so  much  to  meet  what  I  deem  to  be  due 
to  the  State,  and  to  avotd  any  unneccssarj''  col- 
lision between  the  F^wleral  and  State  troops^  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  in* 
sist  on  »  demand  whicli,  you  must  see,  I  am  not 
ftt  liberty  to  grant 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  Twicios, 
Bnrfit  id^Jpr-GcMny,  UulMl  Stktn  Army,  CamnuDdlng 

iiV  AMtijMTO,  Febnurr  13^  t@^' 

Tq  Brevet  Major-Om,   D.    E.    Twiggs,   United 

BUiUi  Army,    Commanding    Department  of 

Sia ;  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this 
date,  wo  have  to  say  that  we  accept  the  tcrm^ 
therein  stated,  namely,  ttmt  tho  two  batteries  of 
l%ht  artillery,  with  tho  amm  for  the  infantry  and 
caTatry,  shall  be  retained  by  the  troopg  under 
your  command,  all  other  property  as  set  forth  in 
VMt  previous  communication,  to  be  dcUrered  up 
to  agenta  authorised  to  receive  it. 

TV©  remain,  respect  Fully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
•  Thomas  J,  Devine, 

P.    N.    LrCKETT, 

S*  A,  Mavekicic, 

OoQimliikHieni  od  b«half  t>r  th«  Comailttee 
tif  Public  S«f^. 


1^411  AHtOKitt^  Fi-bruarj-  ]i,  1^61,       f 

GEy^KAL  Ohders  No.  5. 

The  State  of  Texas,  having  demanded,  throiigh 
its  Commissioners,  the  delivery  of  the  military 
posts  and  public  property^  within  the  limits  of 
this  command  \  and  the  Commanding  General 
desiring  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  Federal  and  State  troops  ;  the 
posts  will  be  evacuated  by  their  garrisons,  and 
these  will  take  up,  as  soon  as  the  net^ssaiy  pre- 
parations can  bo  made,  the  line  of  march  out  of 
Texas  by  way  of  the  coast,  marchine  out  with 
their  arms,  (the  light  batteries  with  their  guns,) 
clothing  J  camp,  and  garrison  equipage,  quarler- 
mastcr's  stores,  subsisteiice,  medical  hospital 
stores,  and  such  means  of  transportation  of  every 
kind^  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  edicient  and 
orderly  movement  of  the  troops,  prepared  for 
attack  or  defence  against  aggression  from  any 
source,  Tlie  troops  will  carry  with  them  pro-  • 
visions  as  far  as  the  coast      By  order  of 

Brevet  Major-Gen.  TvvtcGS, 
U.  A*  XicnoLS^ 

Ajibtaa4  A4Jutu]t-Gi:iienli 

EiiV  ANTmrio,  Fcbraarr  39^  ISfll. 

The  undersigned  CoromissionerR,  on  the  pari 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  fully  empowered  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  undertaken  by  them,  baro 
formallj'^  and  solemnly  agreeil  with  Bre^t  Major* 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  IJni ted  States  Army^  com- 
manding the  DepartmcTit  of  Texas,  that  the  troops 
of  the  Unite^i  States  shall  leave  the  soil  of  the 
State  by  the  w^ay  of  the  coast  ■  that  they  shall 
take  with  them  the  aniii*  of  tho  respective  corps, 
including  the  battery  of  light  artillery  at  Fort 
Dunciui,  and  the  battery  of  the  same  chamcter  at 
Fort  Brown  i  and  shall  be  allowed  the  neciossary 
nieans  for  regular  and  comfortable  movement^  prt>- 
visions,  tentf^  etc.,  etc,  and  transportation. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
shall  be  no  infraction  of  this  agreement  on  tho 
part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  It  is  Hioir  wiah, 
on  the  contrary,  that  every  facility  shall  be  afibrd- 
ed  the  troops.  They  are  our  friends.  They  hare 
heretofore  afforded  to  our  people  all  the  protect 
tion  in  their  jjower,  and  wo  owe  tliem  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  public  property  at  the  various  posts^  other 
than  that  above  recited  for  the  use  of  the  tmopt, 
will  be  turned  over  to  agents^,  to  lie  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  who  will  give  due  and  proper 
receipts  for  the  whole  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
whom  they  relieve  from  the  custody  of  the  public 
property.  Thomas  J,  Devu^k, 

P.    N.    LCCKFTP, 

S,  A,  Mavekic^e, 

C«ioml«ilooeii  eb  iMhiJf  of  ibo  Com.  of  Pilblk  Baflitr. 

8jJt  Arfn:tro,  Bkiak  Co.,  F«brubf  jr  %  13Ct, 

CoL  Ben.  McCtilhfh : 

Sib  :  The  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe* 
ty,  do  hereby  authorise  and  direct  you,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  akithority  of  the  State  of  Tojnflt 
to  call  out  aod  collect  such  Dumbera  of  tho  ^ 
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teer  force  or  "minute  men,"  as  you  may  deem 
necessary  for  securing  and  protecting  the  public 
proper^  at  San  Antonio.  Upon  the  assembling 
of  tbe  force,  you  will  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
San  Antonio,  and  report  to  the  undersigned  when 
jou  arriye  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Thos.  J.  Devine, 
Sam.  a.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
OommlaalooeTS  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Correspondence  with  Col.  Waite,  and  Lists  of 
Tolonteers,  sent  to  various  posts. 

[Copy.] 

Bah  Avtohio,  February  22, 1861. 
Cot  C,  A.  WaiU: 

Sk  :  Your  communication  of  the  twentieth  in- 
itant,  making  a  requisition  on  us  for  one  hundred 
wagons  and  six  hundred  mules,  has  been  duly 
eonsidered,  and  the  necessary  orders  will  be  is- 
sued to  carry  out  the  requisition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT„ 

Thomas  J.  Devinb, 
S.  A.  Maverick. 

[Copy.] 

8am  Ahtgxio,  February  25, 1861. 

€M.  C.  A.  WaiU: 

Sm :  We  have  just  learned  that  on  Saturday, 
Capt  John  H.  Ring,  of  the  infantry,  enlisted  a 
man  in- his  company.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  de- 
mand that  he  be  immediately  discharged,  and  that 
no  further  enlistments  take  place.  • 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 
CoBunlwionen  on  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 

HKADQDAKTnS,  DgPARTMBTr  Or  TgXAS,  } 

Sas  Astomio,  February  26, 1861.     f 

To  Meisrs,  Thomas  J.  Devine^  S.  A.  Maverick^ 
and  P.  A''.  Luckett,  Commissioners^  etc. : 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have  directed 
Captain  King  to  discharge  immediately  the  man 
be  enlisted. 

I  shall  take  measures  to  prevent  the  enlistment 
in  future  of  any  citizen  in  Texas. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  C.  A.  Wafte, 

Breret-Oolonel  U.  8.  A.  Commanding  the  Department. 

HlADQnAKTKIUI,  DKPAJtTMB.VT  Or  TeXAS,  ) 

BAjf  AsTOsrio,  February  21,  1861.      f 

Gettlemen:  I  have  been  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Reynolds,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  that  the 
funds  placed  in  his  hands,  pertaining  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department — ^and  for  which  he  is  per- 
sonally accountable  to  the  Treasury — have  been 
seized  by  an  armed  body  of  Texans,  and  are  no 
longer  in  his  possession. 

The  Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  "  formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  Bre- 
vet Major-Gen.  D.  E.  Twiggs,  Unit^  States  Army, 
Commanding  the  Department  of  Texas,"  that 
*^  the  necessary  means  for  regular  and  comfortable 


movement,  provisions,  tents,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trans- 
portation," shall  be  allowed  the  troops  ;  and  that 
the  public  property  at  the  various  posts  other 
than  that  above  recited,  ^^hall  be  turned  over  to 
the  agents,"  eta  The  words,  "  public  property," 
do  not  include  money — and  certainly  not  money 
in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  who  are  per> 
sonally  accountable  for  it  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Their  bondsmen,  their  private 
property,  and  their  commissions,  are  pledged  to 
their  Government,  for  the  faithful  disbursement 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

Believing  that  a  proper  construction  of  the 
agreement  referred  to,  will  not  authorize  the  re- 
tention of  the  funds  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Capt  Reynolds,  and  seized  prior  to  the  agreement 
between  the  Commissioners  and  Gen.  Twiggs,  I 
have  to  require  that  they  may  be  returned  to  him 
immediately. 

I  am,  gentleinen,  very  respectfully, 

.    Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  A.  Wafte, 

Ool.  U.  a.  Army,  Commanding  DepX 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckett,  S. 
A.  Maverick, 

CommUsloners  on  behalf  of  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 
Hbad  Quarters,  DtPARTMSNT  or  Texab,  r  OflDclnl 
Sam  AsiTOMio,  March  5, 1861.     )  copy. 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

AsalsUnt  Ai^utant-Oeneral. 
San  Antonio,  February  28,  1861. 
To  Col.   C.    A.  Waite,   U.  S.  A.,   Commanding 

the  Department  of  Texas : 

Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your communicatio 
of  the  twenty-first  inst,  in  which  you  state  tha 
"  the  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Rey- 
nolds, Asst. -Quartermaster,  and  pertaining  to  his 
department,  have  been  seized  by  an  armed  bodv 
of  Texans,  and  are  no  longer  in  his  possession.  * 
You  likewise  state  that  **  the  Commissioners  for- 
mally and  solemnly  agreed  with  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  Commanding  tlyj  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  that  the  necessary  means  for  regu- 
lar and  comfortable  movement,  provisions,  tents, 
etc,  and  transportation,  shall  be  allowed  the 
troops,  and  that  the  public  property  at  the  va- 
rious posts  other  than  that  above  recited,  shall  be 
turned  over  to  agents,  etc."  You  further  state 
"  the  words  public  property  do  not  include  mone^*, 
and  certainly  not  money  in  the  hands  of  disburs- 
ing officers,  etc."  You  likewise  state  that  a  proper 
construction  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  will  ngt 
authorize  the  retention  of  the  funds  lately  in  the 
possession  of  Capt  Reynolds  and  seized  prior  to 
the  agreement  between  the  Commissioners  ami 
Gen.  Twiggs,  and  you  (T)  have  to  require  that 
they  be  returned  to  him  immediately." 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  your  communication 
referring  to  our  agreement  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  for 
the  comfortable  movement  of  the  troops,  etc.,  we 
have  to  remark  that  our  actions  with  reference  to 
the  movement  of  the  troops  will  attest  our  will  • 
ingness  to  perform  our  part  of  the  agreement ; 
and  we  are  now,  as  we  have  been  heretofore, 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  it  out,  according  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement     With 
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«JgnMe  the  right  of  Texas  to  claim  any  portion 
of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
«*»•  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  am  confirmed 
^fh  u^^  positive  assurance  of  Gen.  Twiggs, 
15*  ^^^  *'  '^y  time,  or  in  any  way,  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
^'We  of  Texas. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

C.  A.  Waite, 
Colonel  U.  S.  A.  Commandiug  the  Department. 

HlADQVAKTBRS  DlTARTlCRirr  OF.  TkXAS,  ) 

Sax  Axtoxio,  March  3, 1S61.     f 

•^y^^w-*..  Thomas  J.  Devine,  P.  K  LucTcctt, 
Samuel  2L,  Maverick,  CommUsionera  on  hehulf 
e/"  (hmtnitUe  on  :f^uhlic  Safety,  San  Antonio: 
Gkhtleicen  :  I  here  repeat  in  writing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  made  verbally  to  you  yes- 
terday, with  respect  to  the  funds  on  hand,  the  ex- 
isting d^bts  of  the  United  States  Quartermas^r's 
Department,  and  those  which  may  accrue  during 
the  stay  of  the  United  States  troops  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

That  I  will  exert  the  full  extent  of  my  author- 
ity to  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  citizens  of  Texas, 
aU  just  demands  they  may  hold  against  the  United 
States,  pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment^ or  that  may  hereafter  be  contracted  by  said 
Department,  so  far  as  the  funds  on  hand  will  per- 
mit ;    and,  further,  that  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  the  available  funds  on  hand  are  not  suflBcient 
to  liquidate  the  present  outstanding  demands,  I 
^rill  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  for  such  further 
sums  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient — it  being  under- 
stood and  agreed  to  by  said  Commissioners,  that 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  hire  of  team- 
sters, lighters,  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  for- 
age, fueX  and  other  supplies,  and  to  meet  all  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  a  **  regular  and  com- 
fortable movement "  of  the  troops  on  their  march 
fxom  ^^^^  present  stations  to. the  coast,  and  to 
enable  them  to  embark,  shall  ^e  retained  and 
held  subject  to  such  expenditures. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  A.  Waite, 
XJol  Com'g  Dept  Texai— CoL  U.  8.  A.  Comm.  Dept. 


Ap! 
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»ved  by  the  undersigned  Commissioners 
of  the  Committee  ojf  Public  Safety. 

Sax  Ant<^io,  Tixas,  March  9, 18<$1. 

W'e  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety,  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  comroalnding  officer  of  the  troops  in  Texas, 
rh  m^*^  ^^  transportation  as  are  at  our  com- 
^  ^  to  be  used  by  said  troops  in  transporting 
Seir  b»gg*S®»  provisions,  forage,  and  other  sup- 
Tea.  to  *"^^  points  on  the  coast  as  have  been 
^A^ed  for  embarkation. 

Thomas  J.  Devixe, 
S.  A.  Mavekick, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT, 
I  on  behalf  of  Com.  of  PobUe  8»fletj. 


{Circular.) 

Hkadqdartvrs  DEPARTMKirr  OP  Texas,  ) 
Sak  Axtoxio,  February  25, 1S61.      J 

Sir:  As  some  of  the  companies  in  the  Depart- 
ment have  already  evacuated  their  post**,  deem- 
ing  the  requirements  of  General  Orders  No.  Five 
immediate,  the  Department  Commander  calls  the 
attention  of  Post  Commanders  to  the  condition  as 
therein  expressed,  viz. :  "  As  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preparations  can  be  made."  The  "necessary 
preparations"  ^nll  be  made  at  these  Headouar- 
ters,  and  no  troops  will  be  put  in  motion  until  or- 
ders for  such  purposes  shsdl  be  issued  from  the 
Department 

Should,  however,  any  of  the  companies  within 
this  command  have  left  their  stations,  and  be 
found,  on  receipt  of  these  instructions,  on  the 
march  for  the  coast,  they  will  not  consider  the 
above  requirements  as  operative  upon  them,  but 
will  continue  their  line  of  march. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

AsaistADt  Aiijutant-Oeneral. 

Copy  of  circular  addressed  to  Post  Command- 
ers. For  the  State  Commissioners,  etc.,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

OmCK  or  COMMISSIOXERS,  \ 

8am  AxToirio,  March  2,  1861.      S 

To  Colonel  C  A.  Waite,  U,  S.  A.,  Commanding 

Department  of  Texas: 

Sir:  We  are  credibly  informed  that  after  the 
departure  of  Capt  Macklin's  company,  from  Camp 
Verde,  the  soldiers  of  Company  A,  First  infantry, 
burned  up  a  chest  of  saddler* s  tools,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government,  left  by  Capt  Brackett, 
to  be  placed  in  the  quartermaster's  store.  Five 
days  after,  on  the  night  of  the  return  of  that  com- 
pany to  Camp  Verde,  the  men  broke  into  the 
hospital,  and  after  consuming  the  liquor,  de- 
stroyed all  they  could  not  conveniently  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  use ;  the  night  after,  they  broke 
into  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  destroyed  every- 
thing that  was  not  appropriated  by  them  to  their 
own  use. 

We  desh-e  to  call  your  attention  to  this  trans- 
action, as  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  or  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  agreement  between  Gen.  Twiggs 
and  the  undersigned.  We  have  to  request  that 
this  company  be  removed,  as  soon  as  pos.sible, 
from  Camp  Verde.  The  officers  and  men  of  Com- 
pany A  will  be  held  liable  for  any  destruction  of 
property,  or  other  outrage,  which  they  may  fail 
to  prevent  or  be  guilty  of. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  etc.,  etc., 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Mavekick, 

P.  N.  LllCKETT, 
GommlABloQers  on  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 

Hbadquartkr^,  8an  ArcTOVio,  ) 
Tkxah,  March  2,  lb61.      ) 

To  the  Commissioners: 
Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report;  that : 
1.  Lieut.  S.  W.  McCallister,  of  Capt.  Jordon's 
company,   with  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and 
eighteen  privates,  are  en  route  for  Fort  Davis. 
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2.  Sergeant  C.  Denman,  of  Capt  TeeVs  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  ^fteen  privates,  arc 
en  route  for  Camp  Stockton. 

8.  Lieut  J.  C.  Moody,  of  Capt.  Teers  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates,  are 
en  route  for  Fort  Lancaster. 

4.  Sergeant  T.  L.  Wilson,  of  Capt  Teel's  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates,  are 
en  route  for  Camp  Hudson. 

6.  Lieut  B.  E.  Benton,  of  Seguin,  has  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Fort  Mason,  with  twenty 
mounted  men. 

6.  Lieut  James  Paul,  of  Castrovillc,  has  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Camp  Verde,  with  twen- 
ty-tive  mounted  men. 

7.  Lieut  W.  Adams,  of  Uvalde,  h^s  orders  to 
repair  immediately  to  Fort  Inge  and  Camp  Wood ; 
ten  mounted  men  at  the  former  and  twenty-five 
mounted  men  at  the  latter  place — in  all,  thirty- 
five  men. 

8.  Captain  T.  T.  Teel  and  Lieut  Bennett  are 
awaiting  orders,  with  fifteen  privates  eacli,  to 
garrison  Fort  Duncan  and  Fort  Clarke. 

9.  Lieutenant  Benton,  Lieut  Paul,  and  Lieut 
Adams,  furnish  their  respective  detachments  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  also  horses. 

10.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  muster  the  de- 
tachments of  Lieuts.  Benton,  Paul  and  Adams,  I 
can  repair  to  their  stations,  and  do  it  Colonel 
McCulloch  did  not  deem  it  necessary  that  they 
should  report  at  these  headquarters  for  that  pur- 
pose.        Tam,  sir,  respectfully,  etc., 

W.  T.  Mecklino, 

Captain  and  Assist.  Adjutant-General. 

To  Hon.  T.  J.  Devine,  S.  A.  Maverick,  and  P. 
N.  LucKETT,  Commissioners. 
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HSADQUAKTSU,  SAN  AKTOXIO,  TbXAS, 

March  1, 1861. 


\ 

To  the  Hon.  CommUeionere : 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  mus- 
tered and  inspected  the  several  detachments  of 
State  troops,  who  are  to  occupy  Forts  Davis  and 
I^ncaster,  Camps  Stockton  and  Hudson,  and  re- 
|K)rt  them  encamped  about  eight  miles  west  of 
this  city,  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  order  assigning  them 
to  their  posts,  and  order  of  march. 

I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully, 
your  ob^ent  servant, 

W.  T.  Mecklino, 

Captain  and  Assitt  Adjutant-General. 

To  Hon.  T  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Ldckett,  and  S.  A. 
Maybbick,  Commissioners. 

Answers  to  Capt.  Blair  and  Major  Maeklin. 

Memorandum  of  Subsistence,  Funds  and  Lia- 
bilities in  the  Office,  and  under  Uie  control  of  the 
Conunissary  of  Subsistence. 


On  deposit  in  New-Orleans,     .    .    .     $2,94d  00 
On  hand  in  coin, 4,638  47 

Total, $7,576  47 


For  fiour  delivered,  and  in  course  of 
delivery,  at  various  posts,    .     .     .     $5,604  20 

To  till  requisitions  for  current  ex- 
penditures at  the  various  posts,     .       8,498  69 


Total,    .......     $14,102  89 

The  above  embraces  the  whole  of  the  public 
funds  under  my  control,  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, and  all  evidences  thereof 

W.  B.  Blair, 

San  Aktoxio,  February  2S,  1861.  Captain  0.  flL 

8as  Axtosio,  Tkzab,  Feb.  28, 1861. 
To  the  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  demand,  to  be 
informed  of  the  amount  of  public  money  received 
and  expended  by  me  since  the  thirty-first  day  of 
October,   1860,  as  well  as  the  amount  now  on 
hand,  and  on  deposit  to  my  credit,  I  reit^ark : 
That  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1861,  deposited  to  my  credit,  in 
the  Treasury,  New-Orleans,    .     .     $25,000  00 
On  the  twenty  -  second   of  Febru- 
ary,   in  the  Treasury,  New -Or- 
leans,            50,000  00 

Deposited  to  my  credit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  New- York,  on  the  (Irst  of 
February,  1861, 6,000  00 

Maying  total  to  my  credit,  since  the 

thirty -first  day  of  October,  1860,     $80,000  00 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  depo- 
sits, I  have  expended  in  paying 
the  public  dues  from  the  deposits 
in  New-Orleans, $36,649  60 

Expended  from  the  deposit  in  New- 
York,     8,877  50 

Total  expended  from  the  above  de- 
po.sits, $40,537  16 

Leaving  balance  to  be  accounted  for, 
$39,472.84,  which  will  be  explain- 
ed as  follows,  viz. : 

Draft  drawn  by  me  in  favor  of  Lieut 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
deposit  in  New-Orleans,  and  now 
en  route  to  this  place,    ....     $30,000  00 

Balance  in  Treasury,  New-Orleans,  8,550  34 

Balance  in  Treasury,  New-York,     .  1,122  60 

Total  amount  on  hand,  on  deposit 

and  en  route  to  this  place,      .     .     $39,472  84 

It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  say,  with  a  positive 
certainty,  what  amount  it  will  require  to  pay  the 
troops  (for  whom  the  estimate  upon  which  the 
above  funds  were  furnished)  to  the  present  date. 
But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  $16,000  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Please  allow  me  to  say,  that  there  may  be 
some  errors  in  this  hasty  report,  but  I  feel  well 
assured  that  the  errors  are  slight. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant,        Sackfield  Macklik, 

Late  Paymaster  United  SUtca  Armj. 

To  T.  J.  Devinb,  S.  a.  Mavkkick,  P.  N.  Luckett, 
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(Report  No.  2 — Gen,  Rogere'i  Mueion,) 

CoMMirrBB  Room,  March  7, 1861. 
To  the  Eon.  0,  JT.  RoberU,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

The  Committee  on  Public  Safety  beg  leave  to 
reiK>rt  throi^h  you,  to  the  Convention,  that  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  February  they  were  in  ses- 
sion at  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  at  that  time 
they  felt  the  great  necessity  of  having  more  arms 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  the  Hon. 
Geo.  Williamson,  Commissioner  from  Louisiana 
to  Texas,  being  then  in  that  city,  they  caused 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  address  to 
him  a  communication,  which  with  the  answer 
thereto  is  herewith  submitted. 

GALTI8T01I,  TszAS,  February  14, 1861.  . 
To  Oeo,  Williamson^  Commissioner  fronk  Louts- 
tana  to  the  State  of  Texas: 

Dbab  Sib  :  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
regret  to  have  to  make  known  to  your  State, 
through  yourself^  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
Texas  as  to  arms  for  her  people.  Should  coercion 
be  the  policy  of  the  incoming  Administration 
at  Washington,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  as  many  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts, 
as  our  Southern  sisters  ;  but  in  this  crisis  we 
must  ask  them  to  lend  us  whatever  spare 
arms  they  may  have.  The  Committee  beg  to 
know  of  you  what  assurances  you  can  give  to 
Texas  in  behalf  of  your  gallant  State  on  this  sub- 
ject? Especially,  sir,  would  we  ask  of  you  your 
individual  efforts  in  our  behalf,  to  secure  for  us 
the  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  Texas  as  the  "  Twin  Sisters."  We  are 
informed  that  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  having  been  lately  taken  from 
the  Federal  Government 

In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me,  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  to  extend  to  you  the  highest  regards 
of  each  member  for  yourself  personally,  and 
their  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness, 
and  that  of  your  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Robertson, 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Oaltuton,  February  17,  ISdl. 
Mon.  J,  C  Robertson,  Chairman  Committee  of 

Public  Safety  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  owing  to  the  timely  and 
patriotic  action  of  the  Governor,  in  seizing  the 
United  States  forts  and  arsenals  in  Louisiana,  the 
State  is  abundantly  provided  with  arms.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  assure  you  that  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  as  Commissioner, 
feels  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  safety  and  protection  of  Texas.  Re-  j 
Iving  upon  this  feeling,  and  knowing  personally 
the  Governor,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  ^ill  do  all 
in  his  power  to  supply  the  want  of  arms  you  say 
now  exists  in  Texas.  Her  gallant  sons  who  are 
80  eager  to  again  recover  her  independence, 
riioald  have  the  means  to  accomplish  their  desire. 


I  shall  use  every  effort  in  mv  power  to  accomplish 
your  wishes,  both  in  regard  to  the  arms  and  to 
the  historic  "Twin  Sisters." 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  Committee* the 
propriety  of  sending  a  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  vested  with  full  authority  to 
receipt  for  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Texas.     I  shall  heartily  codperate  with  him. 

I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  yourself 
and  the  Committee,  for  the  courtesies  extended 
to  me  during  my  agreeable  visit  to  your  State. 

With  assurances  of  my  kindest  regards  and 
respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Williamson, 
Commii>ioner  of  the  Stole  of  Loalslaiia. 

They  further  report  that  from  the  tenor  of  said 
letters  iii  answer  to  the  communication  from  the 
Committee,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
effort  to  obtain  some  of  the  arms  with  which  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  so  abundantly  supplied. 
They  accordingly  issued  to  James  H.  Rogers,  one  of 
this  Committee,  a  commission  to  proceed  to  ac- 
complish that  object ;  which  commission,  togeth- 
er with  his  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
said  arms,  are  herewith  submitted  : 

^''Comrkission,^'* 

CoxMnra  Room,  Oaltvtoh,  Tizid, ) 
February  20, 1861.     f 

To  Gen.  James  H,  Rogers  : 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  commissioned  as  a  spe 
cial  officer,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  there  con- 
fer with  the  Governor  of  said  State,  or  other  le 
gaily  constituted  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing therefrom  as  many  arms  as  you  can  ob- 
tain, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and,  in  the  event  of  your  failing  to  obtain 
the  same,  or  a  sufficient  number  thereof^  from 
said  State  to  answer  the  present  urgent  demand 
therefor  id  Texas,  you  shall,  if  in  your  judgment 
it  be  right  and  proper  so  to  do,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,  on  a  like  mission. 

John  C.  Robertson, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Publio  Safety. 

[Attest]  R.  T.  Brownrioo, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

"  Instructions,^ 

Resolved^  That  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
visit  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  arms  for  the  use  of  the  State,  be  in- 
structed to  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  following 
manner,  namely: 

One  half  the  arms  to  be  obtained  by  him  shall 
be  shipped  to  J.  M.  k  J.  C.  Murphy,  Jefferson,  • 
Marion  County,  Texas,  subiect  to  the  order  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  other  half  to  E.  B.  Nichols, 
&  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas,  subject  to  same  order. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  said  Commis- 
sioner, he  returned*  to  this  Committee  the  follow 
ing  encouraging  communication : 
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Nkw-Orliaks,  February  28,  1S61. 
JStm  John  0.  RoberUon^  Oahe/tton,  Texas : 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  arrived  here  safe  yesterday 
morning,  met  that  pfince  of  gentlemen,  Col.  Wil- 
liamson, and  I  have  conferred  with  him  fully  on 
the  object  of  my  mission.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Governor  at  Baton  Rouge, 
whither  he  went  as  our  friend,  on  the  subject  of 
arms. 

He  gave  me  the  kindest  assurances  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  Governor,  and  the  people 
of  Louisiana  to  our  cause,  and  introduced  me  to 
Cten.  Bragg,  who  assures  me  of  the  loan  of  five 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  gives  mo  letters  to 
the  Governor,  stating  the  ability  of  Louisiana  to 
spare  so  many — two  thousand  percussion  and 
thr^e  thousand  flint  and  steel.  I  have  seen  the 
arms,  they  are  good  and  in  prime  order,  and  I 
shall  receive  them,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  Texas. 

Col.  Williamson  says  he  has  procured  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  to  dress  up  and  remount  the 
"Twin  Sisters,"  and  has  their  assurance  that 
they  will  then  be  presented  to  Texas  by  Louis- 
iana. 

Gen.  Bragg  says  he  has  assurances  from  United 
States  officers  in  Texas,  that  if  they  are  properly 
treated  they  will  come  into  the  service  of  Texas, 
and  strongly  recommends  mildness  and  courtesy 
towards  them ;  that  such  a  course  will  bring  them 
to  us,  and  make  them  a  breastwork  for  our  de- 
fence. 

Allow  to  recommend  respectfully  the  views  of 
Gen.  Bragg  on  this  subject  as  being  those  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  to  beg  that  they  may 
be  adopted. 

I  shall  leave  this  evening  for  Baton  Rouge, 
and  will  get  back  to  Austin  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Once  more — ^mildness  and  peace  is  the  true 
policy  for  Texas.  Give  the  officers  and  soldiers 
»  chance,  and  all  will  be  well.  For  God's  sake 
and  the  interest  of  Texas,  avoid  harshness  and 
blood — the  latter  is  ruin,  the  former,  prosperity 
and  safety. 

In  much  haste,  very  respectfully, 

Jambs  H.  Rogers. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  Convention,  that  said  Commissioner  has 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  the  following  ret)ort  and  accompany- 
ing documents,  all  of  which  they  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Convention  as  a  part  of  this 
report 

The  Committee  further  state  that  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  moment  they  will  furnish  further 

Tirts  of  their  proceedings, 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
John  C.  Robertson, 

ChftlmoAn  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Report  of  J.  H.  Rogers^  and  accompanying  Docu- 
menu, 

AcBTni,  TuAS,  ftf arch  5, 1861. 

To  Hon.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  Committee 

gf  Public  Safety  : 
ir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  given  me, 
and  acting  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of 


the  State  of  Texas,  as  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  charged  t\'ith  the  duty  of  procur 
ing  arms  of  that  State  for  the  defence  of  TczaAy 
in  case  of  invasion,  I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1861, 
I  left  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second,  reached  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  an 
entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  sai 
duty. 

It  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  state  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Convention,  that  owing 
to  the  kindly  aid  of  the  late  Commissioner  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  State  of  Texas,  CoL 
George  Williamson,  and  also  to  that  of  Major- 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  the  warm  feeling  of  friendship 
entertained  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  towards 
Texas,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  in  Khe  discharge 
of  my  mission. 

On  the  twenty -third  of  February,  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  communication 
hereto  appended,  (marked  No.  1,)  and  received 
from  him  promptly,  an  order  for  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  two  hundred  a^d 
fifty  flint  and  steel,  and  seven  hundred  and  filly 
percussion  muskets. 

Whilst  this  order  was  being  filled,  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  at 
San  Antonio,  and  the  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween our  Commissioner  at  that  point,  and  Bre- 
vet Major-(ien.  Twiggs,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  trqops  from  Texas,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  arms  at  the  various  posts  in  Texas,  was 
received  by  Gov.  Moore,  who  immediately  ad- 
dressed me  the  appended  note,  (marked  No.  2,) 
limiting  the  original  order  to  one  thousand  stand 
of  muskets,  with  assurance  that  should  necessity 
require  it,  this  loan  should  be  increased. 

I  would  further  report  that  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  I  received  by  order  of  the 
Governor  the  said  arms.  In  obedience  to  your 
instructions,  I  immediately  had  shipped  five 
hundred  stand  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  &  J.  C.  Murphy, 
Jefferson,  Marion  County,  Texas,  and  five  kun- 
dred  stand  to  Messrs.  E.  B.  Nichols  &  Ca,  Gal- 
veston, where  they  now  are,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Convention.  It  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure either  cartridge-boxes  or  ammunition,  as  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  not  sufficiently  provided 
to  extend  the  loan.  Failing  in  this,  and  deeming 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  where  the  State  of  Texas 
could  most  speedily  supply  herself^  I  instituted 
inquiry  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  am  able 
to  furnish  the  Committee  with  satisfactory  in- 
formation upon  that  point,  by  appending  state* 
ment  nuu*ked  "  A." 

The  muskets  I  receipted  for  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  have  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
State  for  their  return,  or  payment  at  their  ap- 
praised value,  t  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  through  Jhe  agency  of  Col.  Williamson,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  ordered 
the  "  Twin  Sisters,"  the  San  Jacinto  thunderers, 
to  be  remounted  in  fine  style,  and  presented  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to'  the  State  of  Texas^ 
which  I  am  assured  will  be  shortly  done.     I  ftel 
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ocmfident  that  this  delicate  demonstration  of 
r^ard  for  our  State,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
yoorseWes  and  the  gallant  people  of  Texas, 
whose  interests  you  represent 

Having  been  instructed  to  make  application  to 
tho  State  of  Alabama,  for  a  similar  loan  of  arms, 
etc.,  wbulst  in  New-Orleans,  I  telcgraplied  our 
delegates  at  Montgomery,  enquiring  as  to  the 
chance  of  success  in  that  quarter,  and  received 
from  the  Hon.  W.  R  Ochiltree,  the  following 
reply: 

MoHTGOKXBT,  February  22, 18(n. 

Gen.  J.  H.  Rogers  :  Alabama  having  to  sup- 
port Florida,  can  spare  no  arms  to  Texas  for  the 
present  AV.  B.  Ochiltree. 

I  therefore  did  not  prosecute  thai  branch  of 
my  mission  further,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to 
do  sa  An  invoice  of  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores,  receipted  for  by  me,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you,  (mark^  "  B,")  together  with  other  documents 
referred  to,  for  your  inspection.  I  cannot  close 
this  report  without  expressing  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  to  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Thomas  0.  Moore,  to  Gen.  Bragg,  and  to  Col.  Geo. 
Williamson,  for  their  generous  kindness  to  me, 
whilst  acting  as  your  agent  Trusting  that  I 
have  satislactonly  discharged  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me,         I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

James  H.  Rogers, 

Commissioner. 

{Communieution  Ko.  1.) 

Nkw-Oklsaks,  February  23, 1861. 
To  hi»  ExeelUney  the  Governor  of  the  Sovereign 
State  of  Louisiana : 

Sir:  I  have  been  honored  by  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  performance  of  a  duty  alike  re- 
sponsible and  delicate.  Your  Excellency  has 
been  notified  that  on  the  first  of  February,  18G1, 
the  Ordinance  ratifying  and  acceding  to  the  arti- 
cles of  annexation,  passed  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1845,  were  formally  annulled  by  a  Convention  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  assembled  at  our  capital 
city,  Austin.  The  ordinance  of  secession  was 
fsubmitted  for  ratification  or  rejection  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  to  be  determined  at  the  ballot- 
Ik)x,  on  this  the  twenty-third  of  this  month. 

Such  has  been  the  confidence  of  the  delegates 
in  the  action  of  the  people,  that  although  the 
Convention  has  taken  a  recess  until  the  second 
^  March  next,  active  measures  have  been  in  the 
mean  time  taken,  to  provide  against  the  threatened 
attempt  at  coercion.  Entertaining  a  lingering 
hope  that  a  returning  sen.se  of  justice  would  in- 
duce the  dominant  party  of  tho  old  Union,  |o 
pursue  such  course  as  would  justify  a  continu- 
ance of  that  Union,  our  people  have  permitted  the 
day  of  results  to  dawn  upon  them  unprepared  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  collision  that  now  seems  in- 
evitable. The  determination  of  the  people  of 
Texas  is  fixed!  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences, Texas  has  thrown  her  influence,  and 
will  throw  her  sword  into  the  scales,  with  her 
r  Southern  States.    The  relations,  both  social 


and  commercial,  which  have  grown  up  and  so 
closely  entwine  each,  make  the  interests  and 
future  destiny  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  the  same. 
The  idea  of  a  separate  republic  has  never  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  people  of  Texas. 

The  enemies  of  secession  have  attempted  to 
embarrass  immediate  action,  by  intimating  such 
a  course.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  as  the  recent 
action  of  our  Convention,  in  sending  delegates  to 
the  Montgomery  Convention,  indicates,  that  Texas 
will  link  her  destinies  with  the  fortunes  of  her 
sister  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States,  and  the 
banner  which  waves  over  their  patriotic  sons,  in 
peace  or  war,  will  float  over  the  undaunted  sons 
of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  mansion  and  cottage  hearth-slone  shall 
be  made  desolate,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Red 
River  become  a  frontier,  before  hostile  Federal 
troops  will  from  her  direction,  ever  place  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 

Circumstances  require  that  Texas  should  ap- 
peal to  Louisiana  for  anns  in  this  emergency, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  commissioned  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  to  your 
Excellency  their  proper  use,  and  unless  lost  in 
glorious  battle  for  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
their  safe  return. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  U.  Rogers. 

{Communication  JVb.  2.) 

£xBCCTiTK  Omcv,  Baton  Rodok,  La,  ) 
February  26,  1861.     f 

To  Gen.  James  JI.  Eogers,  Agent  of  the  State  ^ 

Texas. 

Sir  :  In  consequence  of  the  news  this  day  re- 
ceived, of  the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Twiggs  and  his 
command  from  Texas,  and  of  the  State's  thus  get- 
ting possession  of  large  quantities  of  military  mu- 
nitions, I  presume  there  no  longer  exists  the  want 
of  arms  which  you  were  sent  here  to  procure. 
But  as  the  arms,  etc,  surrendered  by  the  retiring 
corps  of  the  United  States  troops,  are  in  Western 
Texas,  leaving  Eastern  Texas  comparatively  desti- 
tute, I  have  ordered  one  thousand  stand  of  mus- 
kets to  be  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  ia 
Jeflerson  for  distribution  in  that  portion  of  the 
SUte. 

Should  my  inference  from  the  reported  retiring 
of  Gen.  Twiggs  and  command  prove  erroneous,  I 
shall  respond  to  a  renewal  of  your  call  for  a  loan 
of  arms,  by  promptly  shipping  such  as  we  may 
then  be  able  to  spare. 

Fully  approving  tho  active  preparation  mado 
by  the  autliorities  of  Texas  for  her  defence,  and 
desirous  of  aiding  them  in  every  proper  way,  I 
remain,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  O.  Moorr, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

{Document  "J.") 

Statement  from  P.  Rotchford,  Agent  for  th« 
Du  Pout's  powder. 
United  States  cannon  powder,  .  .    •    •    $6 
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100  kegs  rifle, $6 

600     "    musket, 6 

at  the  powder  magazine. 

Common  cannon  powder  is  only  $5  per  keg, 
for  blasting  and  for  saluting  purposes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  timely  notice 
in  order  to  have  any  quantity  of  powder.  We 
have  also  some  rifle  powder  at  $5,  which  is  con- 
sidered good,  but  only  one  or  two  hundred  kegs ; 
it  woul(^  no  doubt,  do  for  cannon,  as  it  is  strong. 

P.    RoTCnFORD, 

4B  Union  Street 

(Document  2^0.  3.) 
Invoice  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  turned 
over  by  H.  Oladowski,  commanding  Baton  Rouge 
Arsenal,  to  James  H.  Rogers,  Agent  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  obedience  to  order  of  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Army. 

1000  muskets,  altered  to  percussion  model,  1822. 
1000  screwdrivers  for  pcrcussidn  arms. 
1000  cones  "  "  ** 

1000  wipers  for  muskets    "  " 

100  ball  screws  for  "  " 

100  screw-vices  "  " 

50  arm  chests. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  invoice  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  turned  over  by 
me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1861,  to 
James  II.  Rogers.  U.  Oladowski, 

Commanding  AraenaL 

The  surrender  of  the  public  property  in  San 
Antonio,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  was  not  without  embarrassments.  The 
concentration  of  so  large  a  body  of  undisciplined 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  with  excited 
feelings  against  the  Federal  Government,  was 
with  difflcSlty  controlled.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended, the  stores  were  closed,  and  a  collision 
momentarily  expected  between  the  few  United 
States  troops  on  duty  and  the  Texas  forces,  re- 
gardless of  the  authority  of  their  superiors.  There 
were  on  duty  in  the  city  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  belonging  to  the  First  and  Eighth  United 
States  infantry,  commanded  by  a  Captain  now  a 
Miyor  in  the  army  of  the  Confederated  States. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  February  were 
occupied  in  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  views 
between  the  Commander  and  the  Texan  Commis- 
sioners. A  demand  was  made  for  the  uncondi- 
tional laying  down  of  the  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  troops,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  eighteenth  inst,  when  a  Sergeant, 
having  accidentally  heard  of  what  was  meditated, 
informed  his  Commander  *^that  further  delay  was 
unnecessary,"  as  the  men  had  openly  declared 
that  they  would  resist  all  such  attempts,  and  die 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands.*'  It  was  appa- 
rent that  if  the  effort  was  made,  blood  would  be 
shed,  and  a  most  fearful  conflict  ensue  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  city.  The  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  command  marched  out  of  the  city,  in  the 
presence  of  fifteen  hundred  Texas  troops,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  colors  flying,  and  drums 
beating.    CoL  C.  A.  Waite,  First  in&ntry,  United 


States  army,  superseded  Gen.  Twiggs,  by  orders 
from  Washington,  which  he  received  at  Camp 
Verde,  his  station,  sixty-five  miles  distant,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  February,  1861.  CoL  Waite, 
ignorant  of  what  had  transpired  in  San  Antonio, 
obeyed  his  instructions  immediately.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Safety  apprehending  this, 
and  learning  from  general  report  that  CoL  Waite 
was  as  then  termed  an  abolitionist,  or  a  black  re- 
publican, adopted  the  most  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  his  interfering  in  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Detachments  of  mounted 
men  were  posted  upon  every  road  leading  to  and 
from  Camp  Verde,  with  instructions  to  arrest  CoL 
Waite,  and  kedp  him  in  close  confinement  It 
so  happened  that  CoL  Waite,  on  his  way  to  San 
Antonio,  lost  his  road,  and  taking  an  Indian  trail, 
reached  the  city,  unknown  to  the  authorities,  on 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  February,  the 
day  after  the  completion  of  the  capitulation.  He 
found  himself  alone  and  helpless.  Any  attempt 
to  break  the  terms  would  have  caused  his  arrest 
and  confinement  His  duty  now  was  towards 
those  officers  and  soldiers  far  removed  upon  the 
frontier,  who,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  treason 
which  had  sold  them  into  captivity,  had,  as  before' 
stated,  but  a  limited  supply  of  provision,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  means  of  transportation.  To  com 
municate  with  them  was  impossible,  without  per- 
mission from  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety." 
The  highways  to  the  interior  were  filled  with 
armed  men,  with  instructions  to  arrest  persons 
travelling  to  and  fro,  and  to  withhold  all  letters 
found  in  their  possession.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  have  an  amicable  understanding 
with  the  Texan  authorities,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  troops  serving  upon  the  frontier.  The  means 
were  accordingly  granted  Col.  Waite,  in  the  way 
of  horses  and  provisions,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  officers  of  his  command.  Passes 
were  given  to  express  men  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  to  permit  them  to  reach  the  vari- 
ous posts  along  the  frontier  with  instructions  from 
CoL  Waite.  These  instructions  were  examined 
by  the  Committee  before  being  sent  As  offensive 
and  humiliating  as  it  was  to  the  Commander,  the 
order  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  directing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  Texas,  was  transmitted  to  the 
officers  in  the  inferior,  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing them  that  transportation  and  *  subsistence 
would  be  sent  as  early  as  possible.  The  officers 
saw  in  the  surrender  of  Twiggs,  imavoidable  em* 
barrassments  surroimding  them,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  events  which 
had  been  enacted  throughout  the  country  the 
two  months  past  Our  flag  had  been  dishonored, 
foa^  arsenals,  and  treasury  had  been  plundered, 
still  the  heart  of  the  nation,  throbbing  with  indig- 
nation, sought  reconciliation  and  forbearance  to 
avoid  collision  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Isolated 
as  they  were,  with  small  conunands  in  posts  and 
detached  camps,  upon  a  frontier  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles,  destitute  of  subsistence  and  means 
of  communication,  and  a  march  of  from  two  to 
six  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  country, 
to  a  point  of  embarkation,  there  was  no  altenik- 
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tire  but  to  submit  without  remonstrance  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  in  San  Antonio 
on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1861.  To  resist 
would  have  been  but  a  cruel  forfeiture  of  the 
lives  of  the  brave  men  around  them,  who,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  die  upon  the  soil.  Temporary  success  might 
have  been  accomplished,  but  before  they  could 
have  reached  the  coast  for  embarkation,  they 
would  have  been  intercepted  and  decimated  by 
the  thousands  of  Texas  volunteers  now  effective- 
ly armed  with  the  materials  of  war  plundered 
from  the  Federal  Government 

It  was  my  fortune  to  reach  Snn  Antonio  early 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  to  become  a  partici- 
pator in  the  results  of  these  humiliating  events. 
I  had  escaped  detection  when  passing  through 
the  seceding  States,  in  the  hopes  of  joining  my 
command  at  Fort  Bliss  on  the  extreme  frontier 
of  Texas.  On  the  route  of  travel  from  Cincinnati 
to  New-Orleans  by  steamer,  passengers  were 
greatly  excited,  discussing  the  political  events  of 
the  day.  Men  from  the  North  and  the  South 
then  dared  to  communicate  to  each  other  their 
hopes  and  fears  upon  the  exciting  events  agitat- 
ing both  sections  of  the  country ;  and  travellers, 
in  social  conversation,  unhesitatingly  expressed 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  anxiety 
that  the  political  dissensions,  now  so  threatening, 
should  be  amicably  adjusted  in  despite  the  activ- 
ity of  political  organizations  so  fast  involving  their 
States  in  secession  and  consequent  ruin.  The 
telegraph  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  cities  and 
towns  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  fermentation.  At  Memphis  informa- 
tion was  received  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  reen- 
forced,  and  that  a  war  of  extermination  had  been 
declared  by  President  Lincoln  against  the  South. 
At  Natchez  intelligence  was  in  like  manner  com- 
municated that  Fort  Sumter  had  capitulated,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  fled  from  Washington.  Ex- 
tras from  the  various  newspapers  scattered  these 
reports  into  every  county  in  the  States.  Bonfires 
and  cannon  celebrated  the  one,  while  the  former 
only  tended  to  exasperate  the  morbid  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  populace,  and  to  discard  the  long 
cherished  affection  for  the  Union.  These  reports 
were  not  contradicted  nor  were  they  designed  to 
be ;  false  impressions  were  thus  made  upon  the 
minds  of  good  and  loyal  men,  and  love  for  our 
common  country  was  turned  to  malignant  hate 
through  the  activity  of  malicious  and  designing 
men.  At  New-Orleans  the  State  Convention  was 
in  session,  and  the  grave  question  was  being  dis- 
cussed, as  to  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederated  States  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  In  common  with  others,  supposed  to  be 
friends,  I  expressed  my  views  and  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  the  Administration,  vindi- 
cated its  justness,  fairness,  and  liberality  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  declared  my  belief  that 
we  would  yet  come  together  in  harmony  and  in- 
terest I  was  informed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  my  opinions  were  treasonable  and  had  been 
reported  to  the  Convention,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
detection,  my  judicious  course  was  to  leave  the 


city  as  early  as  practicable.  Not  wishing  to  be 
annoyed,  I  left  for  San  Antonio  the  next  morning, 
and  the  day  after  my  arrival  there,  was  informed 
by  the  Comnnttee  of  Public  Safety  that  I  would 
not  be  permitted  to  proceed  farther  upon  my 
journey.  An  emissary  from  the  Convention,  I 
learnt,  had  accompanied  me  from  New-Orleans  to 
San  Antonio.  I  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
Texas,  business  was  suspended,  and  the  populace 
still  doubting  to  which  Government  they  belonged, 
waiting  the  crisis  of  portending  events.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  "  Lone  Star"  was  flying  from  all  the 
public  buildings,  which,  in  a  few  days,  was  re- 
placed by  the  confederate  flag.  The  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government,  civil  and  military, 
was  discarded,  and  the  entire  country  was  gov- 
erned by  a  vigilance  commit tee^  supported  by  vol- 
unteer troops. 

Secession  was  accomplished ;  and  the  absence 
of  industry  and  cheerfulness  so  striking  in  this  . 
beautiful  and  once  enterprising  town,  told  plainly, 
but  sadly,  the  despotism  of  error,  and  the  inevit- 
able results  from  misguided  public  opinion.  CoL 
Waite  was  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out,  in 
good  faith,  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  unfor- 
tunately had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  execute.  He  was 
without  any  instructions  whatever  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  other  than  that  trans- 
ports had  been  ordered  from  New- York  to  Texas 
for  the  troops;  he  hastened  their  departure  to 
avoid  that  which  was  so  much  apprehended  — 
collision  and  the  Bhtdding  of  blood.  The  troops 
from  the  frontie/,  as  fast  as  transportation  could 
be  obtained,  passed  through  San  Antonio  in  de- 
tachments for  Indianola,  the  port  of  embarkation, 
where  it  was  expected  transports  would  be  await- 
ing their  arrival.  Emissaries  from  the  confeder- 
ated States  hung  upon  their  flanks  and  sought 
their  camps  from  day  to  day,  endeavoring  by 
promises  of  i  pay  and  increased  rank  to  induce 
them  to  join  their  cause.  To  such  solicitations 
these  brave  and  hardy  veterans  were  unapproach- 
able, and  declared  their  determination  to  serve 
the  Government  they  loved  and  honored,  and  to 
sustain  that  flag  which  they  had  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  so  many  conflicts  and  perils. 

When  these  troops,  some  twelve  hundred,  were 
encamped  at  Indianola,  a  more  direct  and  strenu- 
ous effort  was  made  to  alienate  them  from  their 
loyalty.  Col.  E.  Van  Dorn,  now  of  the  confeder- 
ate army,  but  recently  a  captain  in  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry,  was  deputed  by  the  au 
thorities  of-  Montgomery  to  visit  this  camp  to  en 
deavor  to  obtain  both  officers  and  men.  To  insure 
success,  he  brought  with  him  wTittcn  authority 
from 'the  President  of  the  confederated  States, 
guaranteeing  increased  rank  and  pay.  His  service 
in  Texas,  his  long  association  with  the  officers 
and  men,  many  of  the  latter  of  his  own  company 
which  he  so  recently  abandoned,  might,  it  was 
supposed,  induce  many  to  join  the  government 
which  he  acknowledged,  but  afler  two  days  of 
fruitless  efforts,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and 
owned  his  mission  a  failure.  These  troops  em- 
barked for  New- York  on  the  fifth  of  April,  as  did 
also  a  detachment  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
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(}rande  in  accordance  with  the  understanding 
with  the  State  of  Texas.  The  remote  stations  of 
some  of  the  commands  prevented  their  arrival  at 
Indianola  as  soon  as  anticipated,  or  as  soon  as 
could  be  desired.  In  the  mean  time  the  political 
aspect  of  events  throughout  k  jt  country  was  to 
those  struggling  to  escape  from  Texas  sad  and 
discouraging  indeed.  No  instructions,  no  encour- 
agement, no  sympathy  was  received  from  any 
quarter  by  those  whose  loyalty  had  been  so  con- 
spicuously and  faithfully  tried.  As  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  became  known, 
the  acrimony  and  vindictiveness  of  the  citizens  in 
this  quarter  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  was  received  in 
San  Antonio  on  the  seventeenth  of  April.  There 
was  no  rejoicing  among  the  people.  The  active 
leaders  in  secession  endeavored  to  infuse  into  the 
populace  some  expressions  of  exultation,  but  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  depression  and  gloom. 
It  was  the  tocsin  which  aroused  the  American 
people  to  arms.  At  this  time  a  detachment  of 
three  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  C. 
Sibley,  United  States  army,  had  encamped  at 
Indianola  preparatory  to  embarkation.  The 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  was  daily  expected  to 
take  the  command  to  New-York.  In  painful 
anxiety  these  troops  were  kept  in  suspense  for 
many  days,  surrounded  by  an  active  and  vindic 
tive  enemy.  A  steamer  was  sent  to  search  after 
the  long  looked  for  vessel,  and  while  under  way 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  her  ashore,  and  thus 
defeat  the  object,  and  would  have  proved  success- 
ful had  not  the  United  States  officer  on  board 
seized  the  captain  and  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant death.  Such  was  the  vigilance  and  power 
of  secession  committees,  no  man,  however  humble 
or  elevated  his  vocation,  dared  to  express  his 
favorable  sentiments  towards  the  Umted  States 
Government  by  word  op  deed.  The  authorities 
at  Montgomery  now  finding  that  the  attack  upon 
Sumter  would  precipitate  an  open  warfare,  des- 
patched Col.  Van  Dom  with  instructions  to  arrest 
the  United  States  officers  and  soldiers  remaining 
Texas.  Upon  reaching  Galveston  he  learned  that 
tbo  Star  of  the  West  was  expected  at  Indianola, 
when  he  obtained  the  steamer  General  Husk, 
placed  on  board  an  armed  force  of  volunteers  with 
artillery  awaiting  the  embarkation  of  Major  Sib- 
lcy*s  command.  Approaching  her  by  night  he 
was  hailed  and  answered :  *'  United  States  troops 
to  come  on  board."  He  was  directed  to  come 
alongside.  Col.  Van  Dorn  and  his  command 
were  assisted  on  board,  when  the  captain  and 
crew  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  ship 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  confeder- 
ated States.  Major  Sibley  ignorant  of  these 
events,  and  abandoning  all  hopes  of  the  Star  of 
the  West,  chartered  two  small  schooners,  the 
only  vessels  in  port,  and  embarked  his  command 
for  New- York.  Upon  getting  under  way,  and 
proceeding  to  the  sea,  the  vessels  were  found  so 
crow  led  with  men,  women,  children,  and  their 
baggage,  it  was  found  impossible  to  manage  them, 
when  MR  effort  was  made  to  obtain  another  trans- 


port. The  delay  was  fatal.  While  this  was  be- 
ing accomplished,  CoL  Van  Dom  entered  the  bay 
with  three  steamers  laden  with  armed  men  from 
Galveston,  upon  which  was  placed  artillery',  pro- 
tected by  cotton-bags.  He  intercepted  this  most 
unfortunate  command,  and  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Major  Sibley  and  his  littlo 
band  were  helpless ;  resistance  was  destruction. 
After  jnuch  delay,  terms  were  made,  and  arms 
were  surrendered,  and  the  officers  and  men  w<*rc 
permitted  to  return  to  their  Government  on  parole 
Here  again  that  loyalty  which  had  heretofore  dis- 
tinguislied  our  soldiers  was  evinced,  for,  though 
surrounded  by  an  enemy,  and  threatened  with 
destruction,  they  commenced  throwing  their  mus- 
kets overboard,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  their  officers.  Upon  the 
surrender  of  their  arms  was  conditioned  their 
obtaining  subsistence  from  day  to  day.  They 
denounced  the  authority  that  so  disgracefully 
betrayed  them,  and  turned  with  pride  and  exult- 
ation to  the  Government  they  had  served,  and 
which  they  believed  would  extol  their  fidelity 
and  punish  the  aggressors.  While  these  events, 
so  dis^aceful  and  disastrous  to  our  arms,  were 
transpu'ing  at  Indianola,  all  communication  was 
cut  off  with  San  Antonio  by  the  large  number  of 
Texas  troops  in  the  field.  These  troops  had  con- 
gregated on  the  coast  to  capture  Major  Sibley  and 
his  command  in  the  event  of  his  not  emb^king. 
Col.  AVaitc,  at  San  Antonio,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  troops  at  Indianola,  as  he  was  of 
the  command  under  Brevet  Lieut -Col.  Reeve, 
Eighth  infantry,  consisting  of  three  hundred  men 
and  five  officers;  which  had,  it  was  supposed, 
left  Fort  Bliss,  on  tlie  Rio  Grande,  early  in  the 
month  of  April,  but  in  like  manner  was  deprived 
of  communicating  with  them.  A  vague  rumor 
had  got  abroad  in  the  community,  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  remaining  in  Texas  were  to  bo  ar- 
rested and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  been  received,  allowmg  twenty  days  for  the 
laying  down  of  arms.  This  exasperated  the  pop- 
ulace, and  changed  our  heretofore  social  intiar- 
course  among  the  citizens  to  distant  coldness 
and  reserve.  We  felt  that  we  were  in  a  foreign 
land,  surrounded  by  enemies.  No  comnmnica- 
tion  was  had  with  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton ;  indeed,  from  the  well-autlienticated  reports 
received  from  New-Orleans,  and  from  Montgom- 
ery, serious  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the 
Government  we  claimed  was  in  existence.  The 
telegraph  despatches  from  New-Orleans,  of  April 
twenty-third,  announced  that  Gen.  Scott  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  troops  marching  on 
Washington,  that  Ih-esident  Lincoln  had  fled, 
and  tliat  sixty  thousand  men  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  were  surrounding  the  Capital  That 
the  Seventh  New -York,  and  the  Massachusetts 
regiments,  had  been  cut  up  in  Baltimore;  and 
that  a  strong  force  was  beiug  organized  in  the 
North,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  coercion 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  hopes  and  prQS{)ects  of  our  country^wero 
gloomy  and  discouraging. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
from  the  assembling  of  the  confederated  troops 
and  yolunteerg,  it  was  evident  some  important 
measure  was  contemplated.  The  populace  were 
crowding  the  streets  in  anticipation  of  the  event 
By  ten  o'clock,  it  became  laiown  that  Colonel 
Waite,  and  the  officers  on  daty  with  him,  who 
were  carrying  out,  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
good  faith,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were 
to  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  by  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  so-called  Southern  Republic. 
Capt  Wilcox,  with  his  company,  was  designated 
to  perform  this  duty,  while  a  formidable  force  was 
in  the  vicinity,  lest  these  fourteen  oflBcers,  without 
arms  or  men,  should  manifest  a  disposition  to  resist 
this  most  flagrant  viola^n  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon  by  Gen.  Twiggs  with  the  Texas  Commis- 
sioners. The  following  is  a  minute  detail  of  the 
transaction  as  recorded  at  the  time : 

Memorandum  relating  to  the  Arrest  of  Colonel 

C.  A.  Waite,  U,  S.  A.,  and  ths  Officers  of  the 

U.  S.  Army  on  Duty  at  San  Anton w^  Te^as, 

without  troops.   At  Col.  Waiters  Qmtrters^  Col. 

Waite  and  Major  Sprague  only  present 

Sa2<  Airroxio,  Tkxab,  April  2n,  1861. 

Capt  Wilcox^  [with  his  sword,  commanding 
Texas  troops]. — Good  morning,  Colonel ! 

CoL  Waite. — Good  morning,  sir. 

Capt  Wilcox. — I  have  come  to  request  you  to 
go  over  to  Major  Macklin's  office. 

CoL  Waite. — For  what  purpose,  sir  ? 

Capt  Wilcox. — As  a  prisoner  of  war! 

Col.  Waite. — What  authority  have  you  ? 

Capt  Wilcox. — I  have  authority  from  Major 
Macklin. 

Col  Tr«i7<j.— Who  is  Major  Macklin  ? 

Capt.  Wilcox. — An  officer  of  the  confederate 
States. 

Col.  Waite. — I  do  not,  sir,  recognise  any  such 
authority.  Have  you  the  authority  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  it 

Capt  Wilcox  then  took  from  his  pocket  an  or- 
der from  Major  Macklin,  winch  Col.  Waite  read, 
directing  him  (Wilcox)  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
pany and  arrest  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  duty  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Col.  Waite. — "  I  protest  against  any  such  act, 
and  will  not  obey  the  order  except  by  force. 
Have  I  committed  any  offence  ?  "  To  which,  Wil- 
eox  replied:  "None  that  I  know  of."  "It  is, 
then,"  .said  Col.  Waite,  "a  most  unwarranted  act 
of  usurpation,  and  in  violation  of  the  modes  and 
customs  of  civilised  warfare,  and  a  gross  outrage 
upon  my  individual  rights.  I  protest  against  it 
in  the  name  of  my  country.  Your  authority  T  do 
not  recognise,  nor  will  I  obey  any  order  from 
you ;  noUiing  but  the  presence  of  a  force  greater 
than  I  can  overcome,  will  cause  me  to  relinquish 
my  personal  freedom.  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory to  equal  this  usurpation."  Thereupon  Capt 
Wilcox  saitl,  "  I  liJive  the  force,"  and  started  for 
the  public  store-houses,  and  immediately  returned 
with  thirty -six  footmen,  Texas  troops,  armed 
with  rifles  and  sabre-bayonets.  The  command 
was  halted  in  front  of  CoL  Waiters  quarters,  when 


Capt  Wilcox  entered  the  house.  Col.  Waite  then 
walked  to  the  door,  when,  upon  looking  out  ho 
remarked:  **Is  that  your  guard,  sir?"  "Yea, 
sir,"  replied  Capt  Wilcox.  "There  are  more 
men,"  remarked  Col.  Waite,  "  than  I  can  resist, 
^nd  I  again  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  country, 
against  this  gross  and  unwarranted  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  in  violation  of  my  personal  rights. 
Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go,  sir?"  "To  the 
ordnance  office,  sir,"  said  Capt  W;lcox.  Colonel 
Waite  then  took  his  hat,  and  passed  to  the  front 
of  the  guard,  when  arms  were  shouldered,  and 
the  crowd  proceeded  through  the  public  street 
As  Col.  Waite  was  passing  into  the  custody  of 
the  guard.  Major  Sprague  remarked  to  Capt  Wil- 
cox :  "  I  concur  fully  in  every  word  uttered  by 
Col.  Waite  in  regard  to  this  outrage."  Major 
Sprague  then  joined  Col.  AVaite,  and  proceeded, 
amid  a  crowd  of  boys. 

Arriving  at  the  building  where  the  public  offices 
are,  the  command  was  halted,  and  Capt  Wilcox 
ordered  the  other  officers,  viz. :  Major  Wm.  A. 
Nichols,  Assist  Adj.-Gen. ;  Major  Daniel  McClure, 
Pay  Department ;  Brevet  Lieut -Col.  D.  T.  Chan- 
dler, Third  infantry ;  Capt  R.  Garrard,  Second  cav- 
alry ;  Surgeon  E.  A.  Abadie,  Medical  Department; 
Assist  Surgeon  J.  R.  Smith ;  Assist  Surgeon  E.  P. 
Langworthy,  Medical  Department ;  Capt  A.  T. 
Lee,  Eighth  infantiy ;  Lieut.  E.  L.  Hartz,  Eighth 
infantry;  Lieut  E.  AV.  H.  Read,  Eighth  infantry; 
Capt  li.  M.  Potter,  Military  Storekeeper,  who  had 
been  previously  arrested,  and  were  within  the 
building  in  charge  of  a  sentinel,  to  proceed-  The 
officers  in  a  body,  in  charge  of  the  guard,  were 
conducted  to  the  office  of  Major  Macklin.  After  a 
few  moments'  silence.  Major  Macklin  said :  "  Col. 
Waite,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  arrest  you,  and  the 
other  officers,  as  prisoners  of  war."  "  By  what 
authority,  sir?"  ''That  is  my  business,  sir,  not 
yours,"  responded  Major  Macklin.  "  But,"  said 
Col.  Waite,  "  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  power 
I  am  deprived  of  my  personal  rights  ?  "  "I  have 
the  power  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,"  answered  Major  Macklin.  "  Such  author- 
ity I  do  not  know,  nor  shall  I  obey  it,"  said  Col. 
Waite.  "  Have  I,  or  my  officers,  committed  any 
offence  ?  Did  we  not  come  here  as  friends,  and 
have  we  not  been  such  to  all  the  interests  of  Tex- 
as ?  More  than  that,  is  there  not  an  agreement 
with  ttie  Texas  Commissioners,  guaranteeing  to 
the  men  and  officers,  my  entire  command,  to  go 
out  of  Texas  unmok'sted  ?  That,  sir,  has  been 
carried  out  faithfully  on  our  part,  in  every  re- 
spect By  what  rights  then,  am  I  to  be  restrictetl 
of  my  liberty?  and  by  what  authority  am  I  and 
my  officers  nndc  prisoners  of  war?  I  protest 
against  it ! "  '' There  is  no  use  of  protesting,"  said 
Major  Macklin  ;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  pro- 
test it  is  unnecessary — 1  have  my  orders."  "  But 
I  will  protest,"  i-eplied  Col.  AVaite ;  "  in  the  name 
of  my  country  and  Govennnont  I  protect  I  de- 
nounce it  as  an  act  of  unwarranted  usurpation, 
and  against  the  custom  of  war,  and  in  violation  of 
my  personal  rights.  1  suppose  you  intend  to  re- 
gard the  rights  and  customs  'of  civilisation  ?  I 
know  no  war ;  wo  have  been  acting  as  friends ; 
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we  are  not  here  in  a  hostile  attitude ;  we  came 
into  the  countn^  as  friendis  and  are  going  out  as 
such.**  "  Yes,"'responded  Major  Macldin,  **I  have 
my  duty  to  perform,  and  shall  do  it**  "  I  repeat,*' 
said  Col.  Waite,  "  it  is  gross,  unheard  of,  unwar- 
Tantc<l,  and  treacherous;  nothing  but  the  pres- 
ence of  a  force  requires  me  to  listen  to  such  meas- 
ures, much  more  to  obey  them.  Had  I  the  means, 
it  would  be  quite  different ;  I  would  resist  until 
death.*'  *'  I  am  aware  of  that,**  answered  Major 
Macklin ;  "  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  cour- 
age of  your  officers  as  you  have.*' 

"What  do  you  propose?"  enquired  Colonel 
Waite ;  "  I  am  obliged  to  consider  myself  a  pris- 
oner, and  should  like  to  know  the  future."  ''  I 
have  here,  sir,"  replied  Major  Macklin,  "  paroles," 
(handing  a  manuscript  to  Col.  Waite,)  "which 
the  officers  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of" 

One  of  these  was  then  read  by  Col.  Waite. 
'*  Such  a  paper  I  shall  not  sign,"  said  Col.  AVaite 
indignantly ;  **  it  is  highly  objectionable,  and  I 
shall  remain  a  prisoner."  **  Very  well,"  answer- 
ed Major  Macklin ;  "  these  paroles  will  not  be  pre- 
sented to  you  again  without  you  reiiuest  it." 
"  What  rank  do  you  hold,  sir  V"  enquired  Colonel 
Waite.  *'  I  am  a  major,**  replied  Major  Macklin. 
"  In  the  provisional  or  regular  army  ?"  enquired 
Col.  Waite.  *'  In  the  regular  army,  sir,  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  responded  the  Major. 

A  general  conver.*uition  ensue<l  among  all  par- 
ties, in  which  there  was  much  angry  excitement. 
Major  Macklin  improved  the  first  opportunity 
to  speak,  and  remarked  that  ''  he  should  send 
the  officers  to  Victoria,  one  hundre<l  miles  dis- 
tant, to  Col.  Van  Dorn's  headfjuarters,*'  and  de- 
sired to  know  how  soon  Col.  Waite  could  be 
ready,  and  suggested  to-morrow — even  intimated 
to  day ;  whereupon  Col.  Waite  and  the  officers 
present  said:  '*It  was  impossible  to  arrange  their 
family  affairs  in  so  short  a  time."  "  How  long  a 
time,  *  asketl  he,  "  do  you  require — one,  two  or 
three  days?"  **I  presume  we  can  have  trans- 
portation ?**  suggested  Col.  Waite.  *'  Thtre  %cUl 
he  transportation  for  you,  sir  r  replied  Major 
Macklin,  with  emphasis  and  anger.  Again  a  gen- 
eral conversation  took  place;  still  much  excite- 
ment was  evinced  among  all  partie:*.  The  en- 
2uiry  was  made  of  Major  Macklin,  if  he  had  any 
iscretion  in  the  matter?  He  replied  that  he  had 
none.  The  character  of  paroles  and  the  rights  of 
prisoners  then  became  a  general  subject  of  con- 
versation. Each  officer  present  said  he  desired 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  the  subject, 
as  it  was  of  great  importance. 

Col.  AVaito  asked  for  one  of  the  manuscript 
paroles,  when  Major  Macklin,  in  a  very  offensive 
manner,  declined,  saying,  *"  he  had  use  for  them.** 
This  again  caused  much  evident,  excited  and 
indignant  feeling.  "It  is  my  desire,"  said  Col. 
Waite,  "  to  put  some  officer  in  cliarge  of  our  sol- 
diers to  be  left  here  (the  Eighth  infantry,  band 
and  clerks  at  headquarters)  as  prisoners,  should 
I  ftcoept  the  parole,  to  attend  to  their  pcr^nal 
rights,  police  and  comfort."  "You  niTtl  have 
BO  ooDoem  about  that,  sir,"  responded  Macklin ; 
**  «s  will  WKf  you  that  trouble  \  we  will  attend 


to  that ;  no  officer  will  be  permitted  to  liavc  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  yoa  will  not  be  allowed 
to  give  any  orders  here."  Col.  Waite,  in  answer, 
said :  "  It  is  your  wish  and  object  to  corrupt 
them,  and  to  force  them  into  yuur  service,  but 
they  will  not  stay  with  you,  they  will  desert*' 
"  Your  language,  sir,**  said  Major  llacklin,  '*  is  of- 
fensive ;  I  cannot  permit  it.**  Col.  Waite  ri.*plied  : 
"  7'^tf  facts^  sir^  are  doubtUss  offeiaice !  Mr 
language  is  not  intended  to  be  offensive;  1  will 
talk,  and  state  the  facts.  I  also  claim  the  right 
to  send  an  officer  to  my  Government  with  sealed 
despatches,  on  parole."  "That,  sir,"  replied  Ma- 
jor Macklin,  "  will  not  be  allowed.'*  "  Hut,"  said 
CoL  Waite,  "  can  I  not  make  m}'  official  report  ? 
To  send  an  officer  to  headqiuu*ters,  after  impor- 
tant events,  is  the  custom  of  all  armies  and  troops 
among  civilised  people."  "Perhaps  it  is,  sir;'* 
replied  Major  Macklin.  Afker  a  long  conversation, 
and  the  excitement  somewhat  abated,  Major 
Macklin  was  askeil  if  he  would  grant  to  each  offi- 
cer twenty-four  hours  to  consider  upon  the  sul)- 
ject,  when  they  would  report  to  him. in  person, 
their  detertnination.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  per- 
mitted each  officer  to  take  one  of  the  manuscript 
paroles  for  consideration.  The  guard  at  the  door 
was  then  dismissed  and  the  officers  retired. 

Weilnesday,  A|>ril  M,  ISAl. 

The  officers  met  at  twelve  m.,  to-day,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  comninnding  officer.  Major  Macklin,  as 
agreed  upon  ycNterday.     No  farther  modifications 
could  be  had  of  the  tenns  ottered  yestenlay,  ex- 
I  cepting  a  ]H'ovi>ion  for  exchange  as  prisoners  of 
I  war,  and  the  privilege  granted  to  Col.  Waite  to 
j  report  the  facts  and  past  ti*ans:ictions  to  his  Gov- 
I  ernnient.     The  terms  now  were,  the  acceptance 
I  of  the  paroles  or  to  be  treate<l  as  prisoners  of  war. 
.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  be  subjected  to 
!  the  rabble,  to  crowds  of  undisciplined  troops  re- 
'  gardless  of  authority  or  control,  to  the  vindictive 
!  and  active  jirejudices  of  men  in  authority  who 
had  already  sti])ulated  terms,  or  take  the  paroles 
oflTeretl,  anil  ask  safe  conduct  out  of  the  State. 
The   latter   was   determined   ujK^n   as   the  only 
method  which  could  secure  safe  egres<  or  escape, 
and  place  the  officers  within  reach  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the    l'nite<l    States   Government.     Each 
officer  took  liis  parole  under  the  protest  made  by 
Col.  Waite  the  day  previous. 

(^1  Waite  and  his  officers  were  now  prisoners 
of  war — on  parole.  To  remain  in  the  State  in 
this  situation  no  |)ossible  good  couhl  result ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  desire  of  true  and  loyal  citizens 
that  they  should  leave  as  MH>n  as  |)ossibIe,  thus 
removing  all  cau.<e  of  irritation,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered obstinate  enemies  to  the  cause.  A  Union 
sentiment  still  lingere<i  in  the  community,  and 
there  was  a  ho|>e  entertaine<l  by  influential  men 
that  with  the  populace,  when  brought  to  serious 
reflection,  their  exertions  would  be  of  some  avail. 
"  But,"  sai<l  they,  '*  if  representatives  of  the  Fe«l- 
eral  Government  are  in  our  mid^iU  evil  passions, 
leading  to  violent  acts,  will  be  excited,  when  we 
must  come  to  your  support,  and  thus  endanger 
our  lives,  and  jeopardise  the  safety  of  our  prop- 
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erty  and  fiunilies.  In  the  ranks  were  men  from 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  who  sought  private  opportunities  to  ex- 
press  to  officers  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  hut 
their  personal  safety  as  well  as  security  to  their 
prop^y,  compelled  them  to  espouse  a  cause  re- 

gognant  to  their  education,  sentiments  and  feel- 
igs.  The  rapid  and  fearful  current  of  disunion 
was  too  powerfiil  for  individual  resistance,  and 
the  only  prospect  of  staying  or  directing  it,  was 
in  uniting  in  the  wild  and  wa3rward  frenzy  gov- 
erning the  public  mind.  Paroles  were  given  by 
CMh  officer  as  follows : 

Parole, 

HsAiiQiTAimiis  CoxrconuTBO  Amit  n  Texas,  ) 
Sax  Axtoxio,  Texab,  April  28,  1861.       ) 

No.  1. 

1  hereby  do   declare,   upon  my  honor,   and 

Fledge  myself  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  that 
will  not  take  up  arms  or  serve  in  the  field 
i^ainst  the  government  of- the  Confederated  States 
in  America,  under  my  present  or  any  other  com- 
mission that  I  may  hold  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederated  States  of  America ;  and  that  I 
will  not  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  either  military  or  civil,  giving  infor- 
mation against  the  interest  of  the  Confederated 
States  of  America,  unless  regularly  exchanged, 
[Signed]  J.  T.  Spraode, 

Breret  Major  and  CftpUln  Elglith  Lafiuatry 
United  States  Army. 

Accepted. 

[Signed]  S.  Macklin, 

Major  of  Infimtrj,  Confederate  Statei  Army, 
Comtnandlng. 

Witness,  Capt  C.  L,  Sayke, 

Acting  Aulstant  Ailjutant-Oeneral, 

Confederate  States  Army. 

Safeguards  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  as  follows : 
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Safeguard, 


HBAoqciRTBES  CoNnEDBRinD  Staii»  Akmt  ni  Tbxas,  I 
Bi«  AVTOXio,  TUAS,  April  20,  lb61.  ) 

To  all  guards,  patrols,  citizens,  and  atl  con- 
cerned, within  the  limits  of  the  Confederated 
States,  the  bearer.  Brevet  Major  John  T.  Sprague, 
United  States  Army,  a  prisoner  of  war,  on  his 
parole  of  honor,  is  hereby  permitted  to  pass 
through  each  and  any  of  the  Confederated  States, 
without  let,  or  hindrance,  or  molestation  of  any 
kind  whatever. 

[Signed]  S.  Macklin, 

Mi^or  Confederated  States  Army,  Commanding. 

CoL  Waite  then  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  officers  with  him  : 

yo,  8.  Ban  Ahtokio,  Texas,  April  25, 1861. 

Sir:  Having  been  forcibly  seized  on  the  twenty- 
third  instant,  by  an  armed  force  of  Texas  troops, 
and  your  services  being  no  longer  required  here, 
jrou  will  proceed  to   the  headquarters  of  the 


army,  and  report  yourself  in  person  to  the  Gen- 
eral-m-Chie£ 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  C.  A.  Wafte, 

CoL  Unltwl  States  Armgr. 

About  this  time  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
thirty-two  men,  arrived  in  San  Antonio  from  the 
interior.  They  were  at  once  surrounded  by  an 
armed  force  of  two  hundred  men,  and  required 
to  surrender  unconditionally.  The  soldiers  pro- 
tested, and  commenced  breaking  their  arms  upon 
the  ground,  declaring  "  that  no  enemy  to  their 
government  should  ever  use  them."  The  inter- 
ference of  the  officers  put  a  stop  to  these  eviden- 
ces of  loyalty,  in  which  they  cordially  partici- 
pated, but  resistance  was  certain  destruction,  if 
not  starvation,  as  provisions  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  stores  in  the  hands 
of  Texas.  An  officer  was  designated  to  take 
care  of  these  men,  but  the  day  after,  his  actions 
were  circumscribed,  upon  receiving  the  following 
letter  from  the  military  commander :  i 

HlADQCAR-nOIS  CONrKDCRATl  [PtATB8  AkMT,  ) 

Sam  AirroMio,  Texas,  April  28,  1861.       f 
Colonel  :  I  understand  that  Lieutenant  C.  L. 
Hartz,  Eighth  infantry,  visited  Capt.  Lee^s  com- 
pany on  yesterday,  and  excited  them  to  be  true 
to  their  allegiance  to  the   United  States,   etc. 
When  I  granted  leave  to  visit  the  company,  I  did 
not  expect  such  a  course  would  bo  pursued.     I 
am  compelled  therefore  to   forbid  any  visiting 
only  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  Confeder* 
ate  States  Army.     When  they  are  to  be  visited, 
Capt  James  Duff  will  accompany  the  officer,  or 
some  other  officer  will  be  detached  by  him. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  S.  Macklis, 

,    Mnjor  Confederate  States  Army,  Commanding. 

To  CoL  C.  A.   Waite,  United  States  Army, 
Present 

The  troops  from  Fort  Bliss,  six  hundred  miles 
distant,  in  command  of  Brevet  Lieut -Col.  J.  V. 
D.  Reeve,  three  hundred  men  and  six  commis- 
sioned officers,  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  San 
Antonio,  caused  much  solicitude.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  communicate  to  him  the  state  of 
affairs  in  San  Antonio,  that  he  might  retrace  his 
steps,  or  cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico. 
Mexican  guides,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  Trails^  were  employed  at  high  compensa- 
tions ;  one  was  paid  seven  hundred  dollars,  con- 
ditioned upon  his  returning  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  success.  From  the  recent 
capture  of  Col.  Reeve  and  his  command  by  the 
Texans,  it  is  presumed  these  messengers  could 
not  have  effected  the  object  These  troops  are 
now  in  Texas,  prisoners  of  war.  Paroles  were 
refused  them ;  the  authorities  there  declaring 
their  determination  to  retain  them  as  hostages. 

So  far  removed  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  all  communications  by  mail  directed  to  Wash- 
ington intercepted,  there  was  no  hope,  or  expec- 
tation of  relief  or  support  from  any  quarter 
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With  the  supervision  over  the  entire  countr}% 
through  the  aid  of  Vigilance  Committees  and 
mounted  men,  escape  was  impossible.  There 
was  no  alternative,  but  to  leave  the  StMe  under 
the  paroles  given,  and  seek  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  On 
the  first  of  May,  the  officers  left  San  Antonio 
with  their  families  for  the  coast,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  Confederate  States  troops. 

Three  grave  questions  have  been  asked  by  the 
casual  reader  and  observer,  of  the  events  follow- 
ing the  treachery  of  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs 
in  Texas. 

The  first  is :  Why  did  not  Col.  Waitc,  upon 
taking  command,  destroy  the  capitulation  en- 
tered into  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  with  the  Texas  Com- 
missioners. By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  details, 
as  given,  the  reason  is  obvious.  His  troops  were 
scattered  along  a  frontier  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  iA  small  detachments,  with  which  he 
could  not  communicate.  lie  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  subsistence,  ammunition,  and  means  of 
transportation. 

The  second :  "What  was  the  duty  of  General 
Twiggs,  when  assuming  in  the  month  .of  Decem- 
ber, the  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  ? 
It  was  to  have  concentrated  his  entire  com- 
mand, two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  and  protected  the  public 
property,  munitions  of  war  and  supplies,  and 
given  support  and  confidence  to  the  lovers  of  the 
Union. 

The  third :  Are  the  paroles  given  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  officers  on  duty  in  Texas  binding? 
This  question  may  well  be  answered  by  asking 
another.  Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of 
these  officers,  under  these  humiliating  and  trying 
events  ?  If  so,  will  not "  the  public  demand  a 
faithful  fulfilment  ?  If  violated,  they  may  well 
doubt  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  for  if  by  artifice, 
fraud,  or  ingenious  arguments,  their  honors  ma}' 
be  compromised,  they  can,  under  such  a  subter- 
fuge, desert  their  country's  cause  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  They  pledged  their  honors,  though  under 
protest,  but  the  necessity  existed,  and  the  paroles 
were  given. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  events  within  the 
time  referred  to,  we  see  the  same  sentiments  and 
passions  animating  the  citizens  of  Texas,  as  had 
distinguished  the  course  of  leading  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  South.  The  dark  wave  of  rebellion 
had  rolled  with  fearful  rapidity  towards  this  pros- 
perous State.  From  the  time  (Jen.  Twiggs  had 
entered  upon  his  duties  there,  the  current  of  re- 
bellion had  been  gaining  strength  from  day  to 
day,  requiring  only  preliminary  measures,  in  the 
way  of  conventions  and  the  form  of  elections,  to 
perfect  the  object.  (Jov.  Sam  Houston  refused 
to  convene  the  Legislature,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards secession,  declaring  it  was  not  the  popular 
voice  of  Texas.  He  was  denounced  in  unmea- 
sured tenns  in  political  meetings  convened  in  the 
principal  towns.  These  j)roceedings  having  no 
effect  upon  his  resolution,  the  citizens  of  counties  I 


were  desired — ^through  self-constituted  committees 
— to  open  the  polls  for  the  election  of  members 
to  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  in  GalvcstoiL 
If  five  citizens  united  in  the  wish,  the  polls  wero 
opened.  The  result  was,  the  Convention  held  in 
Galveston,  on  the  first  of  February,  1861.  The 
act  of  secession  was  at  once  passed,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  on  the  twenty-third  of 
February ;  and  if  approved,  to  take  effect  on  the 
second  of  March.  The  people  were  called  upon 
to  cast  a  vote  clearly  written  out — for  secession, 
against  secession.  The  polls  were  guarded  with 
care,  and  the  bold  man  who  dared  to  vote  in  the 
negative  teas  marJcedy  in  the  common  parlance  of 
the  day.  The  Convention  re-convened  on  the 
day  appointed.  The  vote,  as  officially  reported, 
was  as  follows  —  one  hundred  and  b^-enty-two 
counties  voted,  thirty-four  counties  made  no  re- 
turns. The  total  vote  was  sixty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  which  forty-six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  for 
secession,  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  against,  giving  a  majority  of  thirty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  ih  favor 
of  the  measure.  The  Convention  proceeded  to 
enact  laws,  and  to  assume  other  functions  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
when  Gov.  Houston  informed  them  that,  with  the 
confinuation  of  the  act  of  secession,  their  duti^ 
cease<l,  and  refused  any  cooperation.  L^pon  this 
announcement,  an  act  was  immediately  passed, 
expelling  him  from  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and 
appointing  Lieut. -Gov.  Clark^^  in  his  pface.  Gov. 
lioustoti,  with  a  bold  and  determined  .spirit,  sur- 
rounded by  an  excited  people,  denounced  tho 
acts  of  the  Convention,  and  condenuied  the  par- 
tisan s})irit  which  was  so  rapidly  hurrying  Texas 
into  the  fearful  vortex.  He  warned  the  country 
of  its  dangers,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
live  within  the  Union,  and  under  that  Govern- 
ment which  had  honored  him,  and  secured  so 
many  blessings  to  all  classes  of  society.  Not- 
withstanding the  act  of  the  Convention,  expelling 
Ij^im  from  his  official  chair,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Texas, 
he  declared  that  he  was  still  Governor,  and  should, 
upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  August, 
transmit  his  customary  message,  and  if  it  was  not 
receivetl,  he  would  promulgate  it  himself.  Ho 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  sober  judgment  and 
convictions  of  tho  people,  after  these  exciting  in- 
fiuences  had  died  away,  and  that  a  revulsion 
would  take  jilace,  and  the  ballot-box  restore  him 
to  his  position  and  the  State  to  its  fidelity.  About 
the  tenth  of  A])ril,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Au.stin, 
from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  tendering  to 
(lov.  Houston  the  Cnite<l  States  forces  then  in 
camp  at  Indianola,  en  rottte  out  of  Texas,  under  the 
Twijigs  ca])itulation.  This  he  declined,  believing 
tliat  the  Union  sentiment  would  bo  triumphant 
at  the  polls.  Had  these  troops  been  retained,  a 
rallying-point  would  have  be<n  given  to  thou- 
sands, who  were  rushed  into  this  calamity  fVom 
the  fear  of  violence  and  the  destruction  of  their 
pro])erty.  Without  the  means  of  defence,  depen- 
dent upon  personal  industry  for  subsistence  (torn 
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6my  to  day,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  be  car- 
ried along  by  the  crowd,  under  the  guidance  of 
imaginary  wrong&     For  a  time,  the  most  intolli- 
sent  dared  to  speak  audibly  for  the  Union,  but 
m  pressure  and  the  active  measures  applied 
to  fluch  in  their  private  and  public  relations,  as 
well  as  social,  soon  destroyed  all  indications  of  a 
fiurorable  change.    Volunteers  were  mustered  into 
aenrioe,  and  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  formed 
themscdves  into  companies,   requiring    doubtful 
men  to  take  the  oath  in  support  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.     Officials  and  practitioners  at  the  bar 
renewed  their  oaths,  and  the  grand-jury  present- 
ed those  who,  by  word  or  deed,  thwarted  the 
eomplete  triumph  of  secession.     The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  still  undeveloped :  dela^ 
and  forbearance  had  been  construed  into  timidi- 
ty, even  fear ;  and  the  belief  was  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  conservative  men,*  that  a  rocon- 
atruction  of  the  Union  would  be  attained — if  not, 
a  peaceful  separation.     Doubts  and  fears  filled 
the  public  mind  with  intense  anxiety.     *^  Blood 
must  be  shed  in  less  than  twenty  days,"  said  a 
United  States  Senator,  writing  from  Montgomery, 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  **■  or  secession  is  at  an 
end.*'     The  attack   upon   Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
Proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  1861,  closed  the  door  to  all  compromise, 
unless  upon  constitutional  grounds.     The  out- 
rages inflicted  upon  our  flag,  caused  those  men 
whose  sentiments  had  been  smothered  from  ne- 
cessity to  feel  deeply  their  position,  causing  them 
to  expresd  freely  their  animosity  towards  those 
who  had  made  them  partisans  in  a  contest  so 
critical  in  its  character,  and  so  doubtful  in  its  re- 
sults.    The  firm  tone  of  the   Proclamation  and 
the  measures  adopted,  created  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  community.     **  Can  it 
be  possible,''  said  the  violent  partisan,  "that  the 
North  is  determined  to  make  war  upon  us  and 
Bhed  our  blood  ?     We  have  been  for  accession  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  re-construction  of 
the  Union,  and  nave  been  led  to  believe  there 
Was  a  strong  party  in  the  North  active  in  our  be- 
htlf."     The  vigorous  measures  indicated  by  the 
Cabinet  in  Washington,  caused  a  general  depres- 
sion in  the  public  mind.     The  act  of  secession 
had  now  become  personal,  and  the  active  sup- 
porter found  himself  denounced  as  a  rebel   m 
^rms,   and  threatened   with  punishment  by  the 
Government  which  had  protected  hini  through  a 
long  life.     The  future  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  the 
streets  were   solitary,  business   was  susiMjnded, 
JUid  the  cheerful  recognition  amonp  friends,  diflfer- 
itig  in  sentiment,  was  at  an  cn<l.     The  Union  men 
"^'ere  .silent,  while  the   secessionists  became  vio- 
lent and  vindictive.     A  man  from  the  North  was 
%t  once  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  a  Black  Re- 
publican, a  Lincohi  man — consequently,  an  ene- 
tny. 

Our  flag  was  denominated  the  old  rng^  the 
Government  the  hu1k\  the  icrcck ;  and  those 
who  adhered  to  its  destiny,  were  either  assailed 
by  gross  epithets,  or  sympathy  expressed  for  men 
whose  fortunes  were  so  desperate,  and  whose 
minds  were  so  dark  and  deluded.  In  the  face  of 
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all  this,  there  was  a  Union  feeling  in  Texas.  The 
large  population  of  Germans,  together  with  the 
Irish,  Poles,  and  citisens  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New- York,  looked  upon  these  events  with  sad 
ness  as  well  as  alaxtn.  Their  fiunilies  and  pro 
perty  were  around  them ;  they  had  no  means  of 
escape,  nor  had  they  arms  or  oi^ganization  for  de- 
fence. There  was  no  remedy  but  quiet  aubmia- 
sion.  Tcxa^  remote  as  she  is,  must  be  left  to 
hor  own  fortunes.  Strike  the  vitals  of  this  rebel- 
lion, and  Texas  will  fall  She  is  now  Uireatenod 
by  a  Mexican  army  upon  the  Bio  Grande,  com- 
ing to  reclaim  that  which  they  proclaim  to  have 
been  wrested  from  them  by  force ;  and  as  Texas, 
they  say,  has  absolved  herself  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government,  Mexico  claims 
her  rights — the  repossession  of  the  "  Department 
of  Texas." 

The  Camanche  and  Apache  Indians  depredate 
within  thirty  miles  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  citi- 
zens flee  to  the  towns  for  protection.  It  is  thus 
this  beautiful  country  is  doomed  and  desolated 
by  the  foul  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  is  instigated 
and  kept  alive  by  tel^rams,  ialse  reports,  and 
exciting  correspondence,  leading  the  people  to  be- 
lieve tluit  the  object  of  the  North  is  to  desolate 
their  homes,  destroy  their  institutions,  and  rob 
them  of  their  property.  Unfortunate  and  er- 
roneous as  those  opinions  arc,  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  meet  them  with  the  strong  arm  of 
power.  Arguments,  entreaties,  and  forbearanee, 
are  of  no  avail.  The  question  is  narrowed  down 
to  one  of  self-defence :  either  the  Union,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  desper- 
ate and  sagacious  men,  followed  by  crowds, 
swearing  allegiance  to  their  leaders,  or  the  lovers 
of  the  countr}'  must  rise  in  their  strength  and  de- 
fend their  firesides  and  their  homes.  Partisan- 
ship is  at  an  end ;  political  opinions  are  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.  The  force  of 
the  Nortli,  physically  and  intellectually,  must  be 
put  forth,  fearlessly  and  steadily,  without  passion 
or  excitement,  but  with  a  firm  resolve  to  maintain 
inviolate,  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

The  South  will  submit  to  no  compromise  but 
to  such  as  she  may  dictate.  The  separation  of 
the  Union,  a  total  disruption  of  this  Government, 
such  as  has  been  meditated  for  thirty  years,  is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  a  reconstruction  can 
be  based.  They  will  not  consent  to  be  governed 
by  majorities.  The  institutions  of  the  South  havo 
had  their  sway,  and  the  patronage  of  the  General 
Government  lias  been  in  their  hands  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years.  Political  power  has  been  absorb- 
ed by  the  extension  and  growth  of  our  common 
countr}' ;  the  sceptre  which  has  guided  and  gov- 
erned the  land  ft)r  so  long  a  period,  is  broken ; 
and  there  remains  no  alternative  for  those  so  long 
the  rulers,  but  to  disrupt  the  Union,  or  submit  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  When  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  announced,  one  hundred  guns 
were  fired  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  the  sc<-- 
tional  candi<late  was  triumphant,  and  the  Union  de- 
clared at  an  end.  In  this  conliiot  let  us  not  under- 
rate our  foes.  They  arc  judicious,  .sagacious,  vigi- 
Unt,  and  secretive ;  full  of  zeal,  talent,  and  couras^ 
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Their  cause,  -whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  in  their 
hearts.  Their  leaders  arc  honest  and  sincere  in 
destroying  the  Government^  and  their  followers 
equally  so  in  the  full  belief;  that  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  desolate  their  homes, 
destroy  their  institutions,  and  rob  them  of  their 
property  by  hordes  of  fanatics  coming  down  upon 
them  from  the  North. 

The  proclamation,  recently  issued  by  the  com- 
mander of  their  armies,  strikinely  illustrates  the 
delusion  of  his  followers,  and  the  determined  ef- 
fort to  excite  evil  passions  and  prejudices  among 
a  class  of  men  who  blindly  adhere  to  the  in- 
junctions of  ambitious  men.  The  epithets  and 
accusations  they  well  know  to  be  as  false  as 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
those  who  promulgate  them.  "Well  may  we  ask, 
.  oven  in  this  day,  were  these  men  once  our  friends 
and  countrymen  ?  How  much  more  will  the  his- 
torian, in  time  to  come,  be  struck  with  sorrow  and 
regret^  as  he  gathers  up  for  posterity  the  inci- 
dents and  events  now  passing  around  us !  * 

This  political  revolution  has  introduced  into  the 
history  of  the  times  ingenious  expressions  to  hide 
Uie  more  oflfensive  epithet  of  treason.  State 
rights,  State  sovereignty,  and  secession,  have 
wrecked  the  fortunes  of  many  men.  These  hein- 
ous and  artful  doctrines,  fabricated  and  cherished 
in  the  South  for  thirty  years,  have  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  oflSccrs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  induced  numbers,  bom  in  the  South, 
to  abandon  their  colors,  upon  the  instigation  of 
their  native  States.  The  loyalty  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  navy  have  been  impugned  from  the 
resignations  that  have  occurred  at,  this  critical 
state  of  public  afifairs.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  larger  portion  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  have  resigned ;  many  believe  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented.  This  is  a  great  error. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1861,  the  army  com- 
prised eleven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  commis- 
sioned officers.  Since  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  Southern  birth 
and  proclivities,  have  tendered  their  resignation. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  remain,  of  well- 
tried  loyalty,  zeal,  and  ability,  untainted  by  the 
excesses  and  heresies  of  the  day.  "  I  owe,"  said 
the  immortal  Clay,  "supreme  allegiance  to  my 
country — to  my  State  a  subordinate  one."  llow 
much  greater  is  the  rebuke  to  the  resigned  offi- 
cers of  our  army,  when  witnessing  the  position 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lieut -Gen,  Winficld 
Scott  who,  seated  in  his  official  chair  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  is  now  directing  the  operations 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  in 
and  out  of  the  field,  in  the  defence  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  Time  has  furrowed  his  brow, 
but  his  intellect  is  as  firm,  well  poised,  and  as 
bright  as  in  his  youth.  Separated  from  his  na- 
tive State,  Virginia,  which  for  half  a  century  has 
bestowed  upon  him  honors  and  rewards — torn 
firom  his  hearth-stone,  around  which  clustered 
the  warm  affections  of  his  youth — he  knows  no 

•  8m  BtranKard'f  '*  Boolj  and  B«uiy"  ProdamatloD,  ptfa 


State  allegiance,  no  North,  no  South,  but  the 
Union — that  flag  under  which  ho  has  fought  from 
boyhood,  and  whose  Stars  and  Stripes  have  been 
consecrated  with  his  blood. 

In  this  voluntary  uprising  of  a  nation^s  hosts, 
is  thefe  no  eulogy  here  to-night  for  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters,  who  have  sent  fortli  armed 
men  to  the  field  ?  It  is  the  mother  that  plants 
deep  and  lasting  in  the  American  bosom  the  germ 
of  liberty.  How  often  does  manhood  turn  to  the 
incidents  of  youth,  when  a  mother  came  forth  on* 
fbstaldays,  and  decked  our  paper  caps  with  nod- 
ding plumes  of  war,  buckled  to  our  sides  the  tiny 
.sabre ;  and  as  we  sallied  out  with  the  miniature 
flag  waving  6ver  our  heads,  her  heart  vibrated 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride,  as  she  surveyed  the 
long  vista  of  the  future,  and  saw  amid  contend- 
ing factions,  in  her  boy,  the  patriot,  thesoldier* 
in  his  countrj'^s  cause.  The  Union  of  these  States, 
to-day,  is  stronger  than  ever.  That  flag,  the  me- 
mories of  which  are  identified  with  our  homes, 
our  parents,  relatives,  and  friends,  is  not  to  be 
trailed  in  the  dust,  but  will  through  fire  and 
blood,  if  necessary,  continue  to  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 
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ADDRESSES    DELIVERED  BEFORE  THB 
VIRGINIA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  TUE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  CCftCVBNTION. 
L\  CosvKKTiON,  February  14, 1961. 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  John  S.  Preston,  of  South- 
Carolina,  presenting  his  credentials  as  Special 
Commissioner  from  the  Government  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  enclosing  also  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  Fulton  Anderson  as  Special  Commissioner 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  the  lion. 
Henry  L.  Benning,  presenting  his  credentials  as 
Special  Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Geoi'gia. 

Mr.  Preston  ofTcrcd  a  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  said  Commis- 
sioners, and  inform  them  that  this  Convention 
respectfully  invites  them  to  seats  in  this  hall,  and 
will  receive  at  such  time,  and  in  such  mode  as 
they  may  severally  prefer,  any  messages  they 
may  have  to  deliver.     Adopted. 

Committee:  Messrs.  Preston,  Ilarvie,  Macfiu^ 
land,  Conrad,  of  Frederick,  and  Montague. 

•  Ix  Ck)NTK!iTioii,  PebruAry  14. 

Mr.  Preston,  fi*om  said  committee,  presented  a 

report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  stating 

that  the  Commissioners  "  expressed  their  grateful 

sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  them  pcrsooaU/i 
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eta,  and  "  said  that  if  it  should  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Convention,  they  desired  to  address  it 
orally,  on  Monday  next,  (eighteenth  instant.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston, 

Besolved,  That  the  Convention  will,  on  Monday 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock,  receive  the  Commissioners 
from  the  States  of  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I»  Cosnimox,  February  18. 

The  President  introduced  Hon.  Fulton  Ander- 
son, Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
who  addressed  the  Convention.  On  the  conclu- 
rion  of  his  address,  the  President  introduced  the 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Benning,  Commissioner  from  the 
Stat*  of  Georgia,  who  addressed  the  Covcntion. 

I»  CosvBsnox,  February  19. 
The  President  introduced  the   Hon.  John  S. 
Preston,  the  Commissioner  from  South-Carolina, 
who  addressed  the  Convention. 

-On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Goode, 
of  Bedford,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  respectfully  requesting  said  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  copies  of  their  addresses  to 
this  Convention  for  publication. 

Is  CoxTKjrrKNi,  March  4. 

The  President  presented  copies  of  the  addresses 
of  8«d  Commissioners,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  ordering  that  three  thousand  and  forty 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  equal  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
JouN  L.  Eubank, 

Secretary  of  the  CoDvention. 
ADDRESS  OF  FULTON  ANDERSON,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Honored  by 
the  Government  of  Mississippi  with  her  commis- 
sion to  invite  your  cooperation  in  the  measures 
she  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  rights  and  her  honor  in  the  present 
perilous  crisis  of  the  country,  I  desire  to  express 
to  you,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  her  people,  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  admiration  which  they 
in  common  with  the  whole  Southern  people  en- 
tertain for  the  character  and  fame  of  this  ancient 
and  renowned  commonwealth. 

Bom  under  the  same  Confederated  Government 
with  yourselves,  and  participating  in  the  common 
inheritance  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  your  ancestors  played  so  distin- 
guished a  part,  we  take  as  much  of  pride  and 
pleasure  as  you,  her  native  sons,  in  the  great 
achievements  and  still  greater  sacrifices  which 
you  have  made  in  the  cause  of  the  common  gov- 
ernment, which  has  in  the  past  unite<l  them  to 
you;  and  nothing,  which  concerns  your  honor 
and  dignity  in  the  future  can  fail  to  enlist  their 
deepest  sympathies.  In  recurring  to  our  past 
history,  we  recognise  the  State  of  Virginia  as  the 


leader  in  the  first  jrreat  struggle  for  independence; 
foremost  not  only  in  the  vindication  of  her  own 
rights,  but  in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the 
endangered  liberties  of  her  sister  colonies;  and 
by  the  eloquence  of  her  orators  and  statesmen, 
as  well  as  by  the  courage  of  her  people  arousing 
the  whole  American  people  in  resistance  to  British 
aggression.  And  when  the  common  cause  had 
been  crowned  with  victory  under  her  great  war- 
rior-statesman, we  recognise  her  also  as  the  lead- 
er in  that  great  work  by  which  the  emancipated 
colonies  were  united  under  a  written  Constitution, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  has  been 
the  source  of  unexampled  progress  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of 
nations  ;  nor  do  we  forget  that  that  progress  has 
been  due  in  a  prc^iinent  degree  to  the  munificent 
generosity  of  Virginia,  in  donating  as  a  tree  gift 
to  her  country,  that  vast  territory  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  River,  which  her  arms  alone  had  con- 
quered, and  which  now  constitutes  the  seat  of 
empire,  and,  alas !  too,  the  seat  of  that  irresistible 
power,  which  now  erects  its  haughty  crest  in  de- 
fiance and  hostility,  and  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
Stete. 

I  desire,  also,  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in 
being  compelled  to  sever  our  connection  with  the 
Government  which  has  hitherto  united  us,  the 
hope  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts  is  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  we  may  be  again  joined  with  you 
in  another  Union,  Tihich  shall  spring  into  life 
under  more  favorabk  omens  and  with  happier 
auspices  than  that  which  has  passed  away ;  and 
if;  in  the  uncertain  future  which  lies  before  us, 
that  hope  shall  be  destined  to  disappointment,  it 
will  be  the  source  of  enduring  sorrow  and  regret 
to  us  that  we  can  no  more  hail  the  glorious  soil 
of  Virginia  as  a  part  of  our  common  country,  nor 
her  brave  and  generous  people  as  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

Fully  participating  in  these  sentiments  myself, 
it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  T  accepted  the 
commission  of  my  State  for  the  purpose  I  have 
indicated.  Though,  when  I  consider  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion,  the  high  interests  which  are  in- 
volved, and  the  enduring  influence  which  your 
deliberations  are  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of 
present  and  future  generations,  I  confess  my  re- 
gret that  the  cause  on  which  1  am  come  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  abler  and  worthier  hands. 

In  setting  forth  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  action  of 
my  State  and  the  causes  which  have  induced  it,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  of  condemna- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
our  common  country ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  excepting  from  whatever  terms 
of  censure  I  may  employ,  that  large  body  of  pa- 
triotic and  conservative  men  of  the  Korthem  sec- 
tion, who  have,  in  all  our  .«;tniggles,  manfully 
defended  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  section. 
From  them,  the  people  of  my  State  have  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  whatever  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  we  shall  ever  remember  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  as  we  received 
them  firom  their  ancestors  and  ours  with  admira- 
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lion  and  gratitude.  Our  grievances  are  not  from 
them,  but  from  the  dominant  faction  at  the  North, 
which  has  trampled  them  under  foot  and  now 
strikes  at  us  from  the  elevation  it  has  obtained 
upon  the  prostrate  bodies  of  our  friends. 

I  propose,  gentlemen,  in  discharge  of  my  mis- 
sion to  you,  briefly  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
review  of  the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
Mississippi,  since  the  fatal  day  when  that  sec- 
tional Northern  party  triumphed  over  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  at  the  recent  election, 
and  afterwards  to  the  causes  which  have  induced 
the  action  of  my  State. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  last,  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
called  a  Convention  of  her  people,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  existing  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  herself;  and  to  take 
such  measures  for  the  vindication  of  her  sover- 
eignty and  the  protection  of  her  institutions  as 
should  appear  to  be  demanded.  At  the  same 
time,  a  preamble,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of 
the  Southern  people  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
a  resokition,  declaring  that  the  secession  of  each 
aggrieved  State,  was  the  proper  remedy,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  almost  amounting  to  unanim- 
ity. The  last  clause  of  the  preamble  and  the 
resolution,  are  as  follows : 

•  "  Whereas^  They  (the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States)  have  elected  a  majority  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President,  on  the 
ground  that  there  exists  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
reference  to  their  respective  systems  of  labor, 
and  in  pursuance  of  tlieir  hostility  to  us  and  our 
institutions,  have  thus  declared  to  the  civilized 
world  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are  to 
be  used  for  the  dishonor  and  overthrow  of  the 
Southern  section  of  this  great  Confederacy. 
Therefore,  be  it 

^^ Resolved  ly  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ifusissippi,  That  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
constitute  said  Legislature,  the  secession  of  each 
aggrieved  State  is  the  proper  remedy  for  these 
injuries." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  body  convened  in  Jackson,  and  on  the 
ninth  January,  1801,  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  an  ordinance  of  secession  from  the  Federal 
Union,  by  which  the  State  of  Mississippi  with- 
drew from  the  Federal  Government  the  powers 
theretofore  confided  to  it,  and  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  powers  of  the  earth ; 
determined  thenceforth  to  hold  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveholding  section  of  the  late  Confederacy 
as  she  holds  the  balance  of  mankind:  enemies 
in  war,  and  in  peace  friends.  But  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  ordinance,  it  was  provided 
"  that  tlie  State  of  Mississippi  hereby  gives  her 
consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of 
the  States  as  may  have  seceded,  or  may  secede^ 
fi-om  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

Tliis  action  of  the  Convention  of  Mississippi, 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  was  tho  inevitable 


result  of  the  position  which  she,  with  other  slav^ 
holding  States,  had  already  txdwen,  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  result  of  the  recent  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  must  have  been  foreseen  by  every  in- 
telligent observer  of  the  progress  of  events. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  of  February,  18ft0,  her 
Legislature  had,  with  the  general  approbation  of 
her  people,  adopted  the  foOo^^ing  resolution. 

''lieMlted,  That  the  election  of  a  Presidcni 
of  the  United  States  by  the  votes  of  one  section 
of  the  Union  only,  on  the  ground  that  there  ex- 
ists an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two 
sections  in  reference  to  their  respective  systems 
of  labor,  and  with  an  avowed  purpose  of  hostility 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  prevails  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  as  recognised  in  tiie  coai> 
pact  of  Union,  would  so  threaten  a  destrucUon 
of  the  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  waa 
formed,  as  to  justify  the  slaveholding  States  in 
taking  counsel  together  for  their  separate  protec- 
tion and  safety." 

Thus  was  the  ground  taken,  gentlemen,  not 
only  by  Mississippi,  but  by  other  slaveholdine 
States,  in  view  of  the  then  threatened  purpose  of 
a  party  founded  upon  the  idea  of  unrelenting 
and  eternal  hostility  to  the  institution  of  .slavery, 
to  take  possession  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  use  it  to  our  destruction.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  pretended  that  the  Northern  people 
did  not  have  ample  warning  of  the  disastrous 
and  fatal  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  election,  and  impar- 
tial history  will  emblazon  it  to  future  generations, 
that  it  was  their  folly,  their  recklessness  and 
their  ambition,  not  ours,  which  shattered  into 
pieces  this  great  Confederated  Government,  and 
(lestroyt'd  this  great  temple  of  constitutional 
lihtTty  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  erected, 
in  the  hope  that  their  descendants  might  together 
worship  beneath  its  roof  as  long  as  time  should 
last. 

lUit,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  thus  given, 
and  of  the  evidences  accumulated  from  a  thou- 
sand other  sources,  that  the  Southern  people 
would  never  submit  to  the  degradation  implied 
in  the  result  of  i^uch  an  election,  that  sectional 
party,  bounded  by  a  geographical  line  which  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  single 
electoral  vote  in  the  Southern  States,  avowing 
for  its  sentiment  implacable  hatred  to  us,  and  for 
its  policy  the  destruction  of  our  institutions,  and 
appealing  to  Northern  prejudice,  Northern  pas- 
sion. Northern  ambition,  and  Northern  hatred  of 
us,  for  success,  thus  practically  disfranchising 
the  whole, body  of  the  Southern  people,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  who,  though  not  the  most  conspi- 
cuous personage  in  its  ranks,  was  yet  the  truest 
representative  of  its  destructive  principles. 

The  steps  by  which  it  proposed  to  effect  its 
pur])oses,  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Southern  people,  arc  too 
familiar  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion 
from  me. 

Under  the  false  pretence  of  restoring  the  Qor- 
emment  to  the  original  principles  of  its  founden, 
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but  m  clelfauice  and  contempt  of  those  principlea, 
it  avowed  its  purpose  to  take  possession  of  every 
department  of  power,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judidal,  to  employ  them  in  hostility  to  ouiv  insti- 
tutioDg.  By  a  coirupt  exercise  of  the  power  of 
appointment  to  office,  they  proposed  to  pervert 
the  judicial  power  from  its  true  end  and  purpose, 
that  of  defending  and  preserving  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  the  willing  instrument  of  its  purposes 
of  wrong  and  oppression.  In  the  mean  time  it 
proposed  to  disregard  the  decisions  of  that  august 
tribunal,  and  by  uie  exertion  of  bare-faced  power, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  public  territory,  the 
common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  to  abolish 
the  internal  slave-trade  between  the  States  ac- 
knowledging the  legality  of  that  institution. 

It  proposed  ftirther  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  places  within 
■  the  territory  of  the  several  States,  subject  under 
the  Constitution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  to  refuse  hereafter,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, admission  into  the  Union  of  any  State  with 
a  Constitution  recognising  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

Having  thus  placed  the  institution  of  slavery, 
upon  which  rests  not  only  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Southern  people,  but  their  very  social  and 
political  existence,  under  the  condemnation  of  a 
Government  established  for  the  common  benefit, 
it  proposed  in  the  future,  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion into  the  public  territory,  by  giving  the 
public  land  to  immigrant  settlers,  so  as,  within  a 
brief  time,  to  bring  into  the  Union  free  States 
enough  to  enable  it  to  abolish  slavery  within  the 
States  themselves. 

I  have  but  stated  generally  the  outline  and 
the  general  programme  of  the  party  to  which  I 
allude,  without  entering  into  particular  details, 
or  endeavoring  to  specify  the  various  forms  of 
attadc,  which  have  been  devised  and  suggested 
by  the  leaders  of  that  party  upon  our  institu- 
tions. 

That  this  general  statement  of  its  purposes  is 
a  truthful  one,  no  intelligent  observer  of  events 
will  for  a  moment  deny ;  but  the  general  view 
and  purpose  of  the  party  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  by  the  President  elect 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that 
the  slavery  agitation  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  helieve 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently, 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it  to  cease  to  be  di- 
vided. It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  an- 
other. Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  its  further  spread,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lavrful  in  all  the  States— old  as  well  as  new. 
North  as  well  as  South." 

The  party  thus  organized  on  the  principle  of 
hostility  to  our  fundamental  institutions,  and 
upon  the  avowed  policy  of  their  destruction, 
with  a  candidate  thus  representing  that  principle 


and  policy,  has  succeeded  in  the  Presidential 
election,  by  obtaining  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  would, 
unless  prevented,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
power  and  patronage  of  our  common  government, 
to  wield  them  to  our  destruction.  In  contemptu- 
ous disregard  of  the  principle  on  which  tliat 
Government  was  founded,  and  received  our  as* 
sent,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and,  within  the  limit  of  its  con- 
stitutional power,  to  exercise  a  fostering  and 
paternal  care  over  every  interest  of  every  sec- 
tion, it  was  to  become  our  foe  and  our  oppressor, 
and  never  to  pause  in  its  career  of  hostility  ana 
oppression  until  our  dearest  rights,  as  well  as  our 
honor,  were  crushed  beneath  its  iron  heeL 

We,  the  descendants  of  the  leaders  of  that 
illustrious  race  of  men  who  achieved  our  indo- 
pendence  and  established  our  institutions,  were 
to  become  a  degraded  and  a  subject  class,  under 
that  Government  which  our  fathers  created,  to 
secure  the  e<)nality  of  all  the  States — to  bend 
our  necks  to  the  yoke  which  a  false  fanaticism 
has  prepared  for  them,  and  to  hold  our  rights 
and  our  property  at  the  sufferance  of  our  foes, 
and  to  accept  whatever  thoy  might  choose  to 
leave  us  as  a  free  gift  at  the  hands  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power,  and  not  as  the  measure  of  our 
constitutional  rights. 

All  this,  gentlemen,  we  were  expected  to  sub- 
mit to,  under  the  fond  illusion  that  at  some 
future  day,  when  our  enemies  had  us  in  their 
power,  they  would  relent  in  their  hostility ;  that 
fanaticism  would  pause  in  its  career  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  purpose ;  that  the  spirit  of 
oppression  would  be  exfircised,  and,  in  the  hour 
of  its  triumph,  would  drop  its  weapons  from  its 
hands,  and  cease  to  wound  its  victim.  We  were 
expected,  in  the  language  of  your  own  inspired 
orator,  to  "  indulge  in  the  fond  illusions  of  hope  ; 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painful  truth,  and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  s}Ten  until  it  transformed  us 
into  beasts." 

But  we  in  Mississippi,  gentlemen,  are  no  longer 
under  that  illusion,  llope  has  died  in  our  hearts. 
It  received  its  dcath-knell  at  the  fatal  ballot- 
box  in  November  last,  and  the  song  of  the  syren 
no  longer  sounds  in  our  ears.  We  have  thought 
long  and  maturely  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  course  we 
should  adopt.  We  ask  no  compromise,  and  we 
want  none.  We  know  that  we  should  not  get  it 
if  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  and  we  have 
made  the  irrcvociible  resolve  to  take  our  interests 
into  our  own  keeping. 

I  have  already  said  that  twelve  months  since 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  company  with  other 
slaveholding  States,  had  taken  a  ]Kisition,  in  an< 
ticipation  of  the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential 
election,  from  which  they  could  not  recede  if 
they  were  base  enough  to  desire  it.  I  shall  be 
pardoned  by  you,  I  trust,  for  adding  that  an 
event,  of  then  recent  occurrence,  which  dee]ily 
conceme<l  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  Virginia, 
exercised  a  controlling  inOuence  in  conaolidating 
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the  Southern  mind  on  this  subject  When  the 
exasperation  was  at  the  highest,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  long  and  weary  struggle  which 
the  Southern  people  had  been  compelled  to  make 
in  defence  of  their  institutions,  the  daring  out- 
rage on  your  soil,  to  which  I  allude,  was  perpe- 
trated. 

This  State,  relying  on  the  faith  of  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  of  those  friendly  relations 
which  they  were  created  to  uphold  and  maintain, 
imconscious  herself  of  any  sentunent  less  noble 
than  that  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  her  constitu- 
tional obligations,  ^nd,  therefore,  wholly  unsus- 
picious of  any  treasonable  design  against  her 
own  peace  and  wcl&re,  was,  in  a  moment  of 
fanci^  repose,  in  a  tune  of  profound  peace,  to 
her  own  amazement  and  that  of  the  whole  South- 
em  people,  made  the  scene  of  a  foray  by  a  band 
of  conspirators  and  traitors  from  the  Northern 
States,  whose  purpose  was  to  light  up  the  fires 
of  a  senrile  insurrection,  and  to  give  your  dwell- 
ings to  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  your 
wives  and  children  to  the  knives  of  assassins. 
The  disgraceful  attempt,  it  is  true,  ended  in  igno- 
minious failure;  true  that  your  slaves  proved 
loyal,  and  by  a  prompt  execution  of  your  laws 
you  vindicated  your  dignity,  and  exacted  from 
the  wretched  criminals  the  just  forfeiture  of  their 
lives.  But  the  event  had,  nevertheless,  a  terrible 
significance  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people. 
It  was  justly  considered  as  the  necessary  and 
logical  result  of  the  principles,  boldly  and  reck- 
lessly avowed  by  the  sectional  party  which  was 
then  grasping  at  the  reins  of  Oovernment,  and 
which  is  now  about  to  bo  inaugurated  into 
power. 

Let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  I  refer  to  this  dis- 
graceful event  with  a  desire  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
hostility  and  revenge,  or  to  reawaken  those  senti- 
ments of  just  indignation  which  the  fact  is  so 
well  calculated  to  excite.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  result  of  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict which  has  been  proclaimed,  of  which  the 
Pi*esident- elect  gave  a  true  exposition  when  he 
said:  '* There  is  a  judgment  and  a  conscience  at 
the  North  against  slavery,  which  must  find  an 
outlet  either  through  the  peaceful  channel  of  the 
ballot-box,  or  in  the  multiplication  of  John  Brown 
raids."  I  refer  to  it  as  a  warning  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  you  the  people  of 
Virginia,  of  what  they  and  you  are  to  expect  in 
the  future,  when  that  party,  whose  principles 
thus  give  encouragement,  aid  and  comfort  to  fel- 
ons and  traitors,  shall  have  fimly  established  its 
dominion  over  you. 

These  ^re  some  of  the  causes,  gentlemen, 
which  have  at  last  convinced  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  hour  has  arrived  when,  if  the 
South  would  maintain  her  honor,  she  must  take 
her  own  destiny  into  her  own  hands ;  but  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  they  have  not  always  felt  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, provided,  that  instrument  could  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  created.  The 
form  of  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  dear  to 
thoir  hearts,  and  ita  necessity  to  them  and  their 


posterity,  has  received  the  sanction  of  their  judg- 
ments. Loving  it  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  thej 
have  clung  to  it  long  after  its  obligations  wero 
abandoned  by  those  who  were  the  chief  recipi- 
ents of  its  benefits,  under  the  fond  illusion  that  a 
returning  sense  of  justice,  and  a  restoration  o( 
fraternal  relations  formerly  existing,  would  se- 
cure to  them  their  rights.  They  long  and  vainly 
hoped  that  the  time  would  again  return,  when 
each  and  every  section  of  the  Confederacy  would 
recognise  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  and  that 
we  might  in  harmony  with  each  other  have  con- 
tinued to  rejoice  over  what  had  been  achieved  of 
glory  and  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  to  look  for- 
ward with  united  hope  to  the  bright  and  glorious 
prospect  which  an  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  promised  in  the  future. 

Alas!  how  has  Uiat  hope  been  disappointed; 
how  has  that  illusion  been  dispelled ! 

Gould  we  think  that  the  crisis  which  isnoyr 
upon  us  was  but  a  temporary  ebullition  of  temper 
in  one  section  of  the  country,  which  would  in  . 
brief  time  subside,  we  mi^ht  even  yet  believe  that 
all  was  not  lost,  and  that  we  might  yet  rest  se- 
curely under  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  stern  truth  of  history,  if  we  accept  its 
teachings,  forbids  us  such  rctiections.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  sentiment  of  hatred  to  our 
institutions  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  the  slow  and  mature  growth  of  many 
years  of  false  teaching,  and  that  as  we  have  re- 
ceded further  and  further  from,  the  earlier  and 
j)urer  days  of  tlic  Republic,  and  from  the  memory 
of  associated  toils  and  perils  in  a  common  cause, 
which  once  united  us,  that  sentiment  of  hatred 
has  been  fanned  from  a  small  spark  into  a  mighty 
conflagration,,  whose  unextinguishable  and  de- 
vouring flames  are  rediicing  our  empire  into  ashes. 

Ere  yet  tliat  generation  which  achieved  our  lib- 
erty had  passe<l  entirely  from  tlie  scene  of  action, 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  Missouri  controversy. 
Then  were  heard  the  first  sounds  of  that  fatal 
strife  which  has  raged,  with  occasional  intermis- 
sions, down  to  this  hour.  And  so  ominous  was 
it  of  future  disaster,  even  in  its  origin,  that  it 
filled  even  the  sedate  soul  of  Mr.  Jem^rsoii  with 
alarm  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  even 
then,  as  the  death-knell  of  the  Union,  and  in 
mournful  and  memorable  words,  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  should  not  survive  to  witness  the 
calamities  he  predicted.     Said  he : 

*^  This  momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in 
the  night,  awakened  and  fille<l  me  with  terror.  I 
considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union. 
It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  present,  but  that  is 
only  a  reprieve,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geo- 
graphical line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  political,  once  concurred  in  and 
held  up  to  the  passions  of  men,  will  never  bo 
obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  will  kindle  such  mu- 
tual and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  scpai-ation 
preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  regret  that  I  aui 
now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacritico 
of  them.selves  by  the  generation  of  17T0,  to  ac- 
quire self-government  and  happiness  for  their 
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ooontry,  is  to  be  thrown  away  bj  the  unwise  and 
unworthj  passions  of  their  sonH,  and  that  my 
only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  live  not  to  weep 
OT«r  it" 

But,  so  far  were  the  Northern  people  from  be- 
ing warned  by  these  sad,  prophetic  words,  that 
at  each  renewal  of  the  struggle  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  has  acquired  additional  streneth  and  in- 
tensity. The  passions  enlisted  in  it  have  become 
more  bitter,  the  disregard  of  constitutional  obli- 
gations more  marked,  and  the  purpose  to  destroy 
our  institutions  more  fixed  and  definite. 

An  infidel  fanaticism,  crying  out  for  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  holier 
Bible  than  that  of  the  Christian,  has  been  enlist- 
ed in  the  strife,  and  in  every  form  which  the 
opinions  of  a  people  can  be  fixed  and  their  senti- 
ments perverted.  In  the  school-xoom,  the  pul- 
pit, on  the  rostrum,  in  the  lecture-room,  and  in 
tbe  halls  of  legislation,  hatred  and  contempt  of 
us  and  our  institutions,  and  of  the  Constitution 
which  protects  them,  have  been  inculcated  upon 
the  present  generation  of  Northern  peopi e.  Above 
all,  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  we  are 
a  race  inferior  to  them  in  morality  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade 
for  our  benefit,  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  that 
institution  which  they  consider  the  chief  impedi- 
ment to  our  advance,  but  which  we,  relying  on 
sacred  and  profane  history  for  our  belief  in  its 
morality,  believe  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
oQr  social  and  political  fabric,  and  constitutes  their 
surest  support 

This,  gentlemen,  is  indeed  an  irrepressible  con- 
*  flict  which  we  cannot  shrink  from  if  we  would  ; 
and  though  the  President-elect  may  congratulate 
himself  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand  which  he  pre- 
dicted, we,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  will  make 
it  fruitful  of  good  by  ending  forever  the  fatal 
struggle,  and  placing  our  institutions  beyond  the 
reachof  further  hostility. 

I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  may  be  your 
▼lews  of  the  subject,  nor  what  you  purpose  in 
this  crisis ;  but  I  have  already  told  you  what  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  resolved  on,  and  to 
that  determination,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  they 
will  adhere  through  every  extremity  of  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  fortune.  They,  like  you,  are  the 
descendants  of  a  revolutionary  race,  which  for  far 
less  cause  raised  the  banner  of  resistance  against 
a  fiu*  mightier  power,  and  never  lowered  it  until 
that  victory  which  the  God  of  battles  gives  to 
brave  men  in  a  just  cause,  had  crowned  their  ef- 
forts and  established  their  independence;  and 
they  have,  like  them,  decided  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  trust  for  the  safety  of  their  honor  and 
rights,  only  to  their  own  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts,  rather  than  submit  to  placing  those  price- 
less blessings  in  the  keeping  of  their  inveterate 
foes. 

I  shall  enter,  gentlemen,  into  no  discussion  of 
the  right  of  secession,  whether  it  be  peaceful  and 
constitutional,  or  violent  and  revolutionary.  If 
declared  that  the  question  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  decided  first  by  those  who  would  force 
DS  iMwk  into  a  Union  with  them,  which  we  have 


repudiated,  and  when  they  shall  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  that  subject,  it  will  remain  for  us 
to  join  the  issue  and  accept  the  consequences,  be 
they  peaceful  or  bloody.  We  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  avoid  a  hostile  collision  with  those  who 
were  once  our  brothers,  though  now  divided  from 
us  by  an  impassable  gulf;  we  wish  them  no 
harm,  and  could  our  prayers  avail  them,  wo 
would  freely  offer  them,  that  in  their  future  des- 
tiny they  may  have  that  prosperity,  liberty  and 
peace  which  we  intend  to  seek  for  ourselves  un- 
der a  new  organization.  All  good  men  too  will 
pray  that  that  Providence  which  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  shapes  their  ends, 
rough'hew  them  as  they  iiill,  will  so  ordain  that 
the  fi-iends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  mav 
not  have  cause  to  mourn  over  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness, and  wickedness,  of  an  effort  by  arms  on 
this  continent,  to  subject  a  whole  people,  united 
in  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  resolved  to 
die  in  their  defence. 

But  if  it  must  be  so,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
take  up  arms,  we  trust  we  shall  know  how  to 
bear  ourselves  as  freemen  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  their  dearest  rights.  We  -fiive  learned  Uie 
lesson  how  to  do  so,  from  the  history  of  your 
own  noble  Commonwealth,  and  we  shall  attemt>t, 
at  least,  to  profit  by  the  glorious  example. 

The  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  will 
be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and 
inspire  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people  like  the 
sounds  of  that  divine  music,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Milton, 

"  Cheered  the  hearta  of  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed  firm  and  anmored 
By  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat.** 

And  when  that  hour  comes,  we  know,  too,  where 
Virginia  will  stand.  Her  banner  will  float  proud 
ly  "over  the  perilous  edge  of  battle"  wherever 
it  rages,  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  will  enrich 
every  field  where  Southern  men  strike  for  their 
rights  and  their  honors. 

Having  thus  stated  the  action  of  my  State,  and 
the  causes  which  induced  it,  I  should,  probably, 
best  consult  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  by 
adding  nothing  to  what  fhave  said.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  pardoned  for  offering  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  your  consideration.  The  funda- 
mental idea  which  has  influenced  the  action  of 
the  seceding  States,  is  the  demonstrated  necessity 
that  the  Southern  people  should  take  their  inter- 
est and  their  honor  into  their  own  keeping,  and 
thus  rescue  them  from  the  power  of  an  avowedly 
hostile  Government  It  is  not  that  they  are  op- 
osed  to  an  union  of  the  Confederated  States 
inch  a  form  of  government  is  not  only  dear  to 
their  hearts,  but  its  value  and  necessity  to  them, 
and  their  posterity,  receive  the  recognition  and 
approval  of  their  judgments.  It  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  the  Union,  as  it  recently  existed,  has 
ceased  to  be  practicable  or  desirable.  The  South- 
ern people  may  well  recur  with  pride  to  the  his- 
tory of  their  connection  with  that  Government 
Well  may  they  ask  when  have  they,  as  States  or 
individuals,  proved  faithless  to  the  obligations  it 
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imposed  ?  In  what  point  have  they  fallen  short 
<rf  the  full  measure  of  duty  and  comity  to  their 
sister  States  ?  What  i|idulgenccs  have  they  not 
showed  to  the  insulting  prejudices  and  unreason- 
ing fanaticism  of  the  other  section?  What  sacri- 
fices of  hlood  and  treasure  have  they  not  made  in 
the  common  cause,  and  what  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  harmony  (halcyon  days)  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  her  most  eloquent  sons,  reigned 
m  those  days  when  Massachusetts  summoned 
Washington  to  lead  the  armies  of  New-England, 
and  when  Virginia  and  Carolina  sent  supplies  of 
com  and  rice  to  their  famishing  brethren  in  Boston  ? 

But  such  a  form  of  government  beine  demon- 
strated to  bo  impracticable  with  the  r^orthcm 
people,  all  that  is  left  us  is  the  creation  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Southern  Union,  composed  of  States 
inhabited  by  homogeneous  populations,  and  hav- 
ing a  common  interest,  common  sympathies,  com- 
mon hopes,  and  a  common  destiny. 

This  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  this  destiny  Virginia  holds  in  her 
iiands.  By  uniting  herself  to  her  sisters  of  the 
South,  who  are  already  in  the  field,  she  will  make 
that  a  peaceful  revolution  which  may  otherwise 
be  violent  and  bloody.  At  the  sound  cff  her 
trumpet  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  States, 
"  grim  -  visaged  war  will  smooth  his  wrinkled 
front,"  peace  and  prosperity  will  again  smile  upon 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  threats  of 
oodrcion  against  sovereign  States  asserting  their 
independence.  The  Southern  people,  under  your 
lead,  will  again  be  united,  and  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  power,  in  happy  union,  will  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  great  Southern  Republic,  to  which 
we  may  safely  entrust  our  destinies.  These  are 
the  noble  gills  which  Virginia  can  again  confer  on 
the  counti^,  by  prompt  and  decided  action  at  the 
present 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  renew  to  you 
the  invitation  of  my  State  and  people,  to  unite 
and  coSperate  with  your  Southern  sisters  who 
are  already  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  rights. 
We  invite  you  to  come  out  from  the  house  of 
your  enemies,  and  take  a  proud  position  in  that 
of  your  friends  and  kindred.  Come,  and  bo  re- 
ceived as  an  elder  brother,  whose  counsels  will 
guide  our  action  and  whose  leadership  we  will 
willingly  follow.  Come  and  give  us  the  aid  of 
your  advice  in  counsel,  and  your  arm  in  battle, 
and  be  assured  that  when  you  do  come,  as  we 
know  you  will  do  at  no  distant  day,  the  signal  of 
your  move  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  vibrating 
through  every  Southern  heart,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Atlantic,  and  a  shout  of  ioyous 
congratulation  will  go  up,  which  will  shake  the 
continent  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

ADDRESS   OF   HENRT   L.    BENNING,   OP  OEOROIA. 

Mr.  President  axd  Gentlexen  or  the  Conven- 
tion: I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  present  to  you  the 
ordinance  of  secession  of  Georgia,  and,  further, 
to  invite  Virginia,  through  you,  to  join  Georgia 
and  the  other  seceded  States  in  the  formation  of 
ft  Southern  Confederacy.    This,  sir,  is  the  whc4e 


extent  of  my  mission.  I  have  no  power  to  mak« 
promises,  none  to  receive  promises ;  no  power  to 
bind  at  all,  in  any  respect  But  still,  sir,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a  proper  respect  for  this  Con- 
vention requires  that  I  should,  with  some  fulness 
and  particularity,  exhibit  to  the  Convention  the 
feasons  which  have  induced  Georgia  to  take  that 
inyportant  step  of  secession,  and  then  to  lay  before 
the  Convention  some  facts  atid  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  by  Vir- 
ginia. With  your  permission  then,  sir,  I  will  pur- 
sue this  course.    - 

What  was  the  reason  that  induced  Geoigia  to 
take  the  step  of  secession?  That  reason  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  single  proposition.  It  wag 
a  conviction  —  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of 
Georgia — that  a  separation  fh>m  the  North  wan 
the  only  thing  that  could  prevent  the  abolition  of 
her  slavery.  This  conviction  was  the  main  eause. 
It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  this  conviction  waa 
strengthened  by  a  further  conviction  that  such  a 
separation  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  fu- 
gitive slave  evil,  and  also  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
remedy,  for  the  territory  evil.  But,  doubtless,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  first  conviction  the  step 
would  not  have  been  taken.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes important  to  enquire  whether  this  convic- 
tion was  well  founded. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  but  for  the  separation 
from  the  North,  slavery  would  bo  abolished  in 
Georgia  ?  I  address  myself  to  the  proofs  of  that 
proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  North  hates 
slavery.  And  I  use  the  expression,  the  North 
hates  slaver)',  dcsij^jnedly.  Hate  is  the  feeling, 
and  it  is  the  whole  North  that  bears  it  That 
this  is  true  of  the  Black  Republican  party  at  the 
North  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted.  If  there  is 
a  doubt  upon  it  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  lis- 
tens to  me,  a  few  of  the  proofs  which  could  fill 
this  room,  will,  I  think,  bo  sufficient  lo  satisfy 
him.  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  proofb  —  and 
the  first  that  I  shall  adduce  consists  in  two  or 
three  sentences  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's, 
made  in  October,  1 808.  They  are  as  follows :  **1 
have  always  hated  Slavery  as  much  as  any  abo- 
litionist ;  1  have  always  been  an  old  line  Wh% ; 
I  have  always  hated  it,  and  I  always  believed  it 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  if  I  were 
in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  the  temtory,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, I  would  vote  that  it  should.^' 

These  are  pregnant  sentences.  They  eontsin 
both  a  sentiment  and  a  principle  of  political  con- 
duct. The  former  is,  that  his  hatred  of  alaverf 
equals  that  of  any  abolitiopist,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  equals  that  of  Sumner  or  John  Brown. 
The  latter  is,  that  his  action  against  slavery  is  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  can  find  anv  degree  of 
hatred  greater  than  that,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
Tliis  is  the  sentiment  of  the  chosen  leador  of  the 
Black  Republican  party ;  and  can  you  doubt  that 
it  is  not  entertained  by  every  membw  of  that 
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ptftf ?  You  cannot,  I  think.  'He  is  a represent- 
atiT6  man ;  his  sentiments  are  the  sentiments  of 
hia  party;  his  principles  of  political  action  are 
tiie  principles  of  political  action  of  his  party.  I 
insist,  thai,  that  it  is  true  that  at  least  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  North  hates  slavery. 

Hy  next  proposition  is,  that  the  Republican 
pmrty  is  the  North.  That  party  is  in  a  perma- 
nent minority  there,  and  in  a  government  organiz- 
ed like  Uie  governments  of  the  United  States,  and 
like  our  own  government,  a  majority,  where  it  is 
permanent,  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  The  mi- 
nority is  powerless  if  the  majority  be  permanent 
Now,  is  this  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
permanent?  I  say  it  is.  That  party  is  so  deep- 
ly seated  at  the  North  that  you  cannot  overthrow 
it  It  has  the  press — it  has  the  pulpit — it  has 
the  sdiool-houso — ^it  has  the  State  organizations — 
the  governors,  legislations,  judges,  county  oflBcers, 
raagistaiLtes,  constables,  mayors,  in  fact,  all  offi- 
cial life.  Now,  it  has  the  General  Government  in 
addition.  It  has  that  inexhaustible  reserve  to 
foM  back  upon  and  to  recruit  from,  the  universal 
feeling  at  the  North  that  slavery  is  a  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil  With  this  to  fall  back 
upon,  recruiting  is  easy.  This  is  not  all.  The 
Republican  party  is  now  in  league  with  the  tarifl^ 
in  league  with  internal  improvements,  in  league 
^th  the  land  donation  policy,  in  league  with 
three  Pacific  railroads.  Sir,  you  cannot  overthrow 
such  a  party  as  that  As  well  might  you  attempt 
to  lift  a  mountain  out  of  its  bed  and  pitch  it  into 
the  sea. 

But,  suppose,  sir,  that  by  the  aid  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  intensest  human  exertion,  you 
were  eifabled  to  overthrow  it,  how  long  would 
your  victory  last?  But  a  very  short  time.  The 
same  ascendancy  which  that  party  has  gained 
now,  would  be  gained  again  before  long.  If  it 
has  oome  to  its  present  majority  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  nothing,  how  long  would 
it  take  the  fragments  to  get  again  into  a  majority  ? 
Sir,  it  would  take  only  two  or  three  Presidential 
elections,  and  your  labor  would  be  worse  than 
the  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Every  time  you  rolled  the 
stone  up  the  hill,  it.  would  grow  larger  and  larger, 
until  finally  it  would  come  down  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  avalanche,  and  crnsh  all  before  it 

The  Republican  party,  then,  is  the  permanent, 
dominant  party  at  the  Nortli,  and  it  is  vain  to 
think  that  you  can  put  it  down.  It  being^true 
that  the  Republican  party  hates  slavery,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  the  permanent,  dominant  party  at  the 
North ;  and  the  majonty,  when  permanent,  being 
equivalent  to  the  whole,  jt  follows  that,  practi- 
cally, the  Republican  party  is  the  North,  and, 
therefore,  that  practically  the  whole  North  hates 
slavery.  But,  indeed,  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
rest  of  the  Northern  people  upon  this  subject  ? 
Can  you  trust  them  ?  Even  they  say  that  slave- 
ry is  a  moral,  social  and  political  evil  Then  the 
natural  result  of  that  feeling  must  be  hatred  to 
the  institution ;  and  if  that  feeling  is  not  enter- 
tained, it  must  be  the  consequence  of  something 
mrtificial  or  teniiwrary — some  interest,  some  thirst 
Ibr  office,  or  soiL>e  confidence  in  immediate  ad- 


vancement And  we  know  {that  these  considera- 
tions cannot  be  depended  upon,  and,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  North 
will  pass  from  this  inactive  state  of  hatred,  into  the 
state  which  animates  the  Black  Republican  party. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  North  hates  slavery? 
My  next  proposition  is,  that  in  the  past  the  North 
has,  at  every  instant,  invariably  exerted  against 
slavery,  all  flie  power  which  it  had  at  that  instant 
The  question  merely -was,  what  was  the  amount 
of  power  it  had  to  exert  against  it  They  abol- 
ished slavery  in  that  magnificent  empire  whidi 
you  presented  to  the  North ;  they  abolished  shi- 
very in  every  Northern  State,  one  after  another; 
they  abolished  slavery  in  all  the  territory  above 
the  line  of  thirty-si;p  degrees,  and  thirty  minutes, 
which  comprised  about  one  million  square  miles. 
They  have  endeavored  to  put  the  Wilinot  Plx>vi80 
upon  all  the  other  territories  of  the  Union,  and 
they  succeeded  in  putting  it  upon  the  teiTitories 
of  Oregon  and  AVashington.  They  have  taken 
from  slavery  all  the  conquests  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  appropriated  them  to  anti-slavery ;  and 
if  one  of  our  fugitives  escapes  into  the  States,  they 
do  all  they  can  to  make  a  free  man  of  him  ;  they 
maltreat  his  pursuers,  and  sometimes  murder 
them.  They  make  raids  into  your  States  with  a 
view  to  raise  insurrection,  to  destroy  and  mur- 
der indiscriminately  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes, 
and  when  the  perpetrators  are  caught  and  brought 
to  punishment,  half  the  North  go  into  moumii». 
If  some  of  the  perpetrators  escape,  they  are  shield- 
ed by  the  authorities  of  Northern  States — not  by 
an  irrepressible  mob,  but  by  the  regularly  organ 
ized  authorities. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  wo  have  a  right  to 
argue  from  the  past  to  the  future,  and  to  say,  that 
if  in  the  past  the  North  has  done  thb;,  it  will  in 
the  future  abolish  slavery,  if  it  shall  acquire  the 
power  to  do  so. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  the  North  is  in  the 
course  of  acquiring  this  power.  Is  that  true  ?  I 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  North  is  acquiring  that 
power  by  two  processes,  one  of  which  is  operat- 
ing with  great  rapidity — that  process  is  by  the 
admission  of  new  States.  The  public  territory  is 
capable  of  forming  from  twenty  to  thirty  States 
of  larger  size  than  the  average  of  the  States  now 
in  the  Union.  This  territory  has  now  become 
Northern  territory,  and  every  State  that  comes 
into  the  Union  will  be  a  free  State.  We  may  rest 
a.ssured,  sir,  that  that  is  a. fixed  fact  The  events 
in  Kansas  should  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth 
of  this.  The  other  process  is,  that  by  which  some 
of  our  own  slave  States  are  becoming  free  States. 
In  some  of  the  slave  States  the  slave  population 
is  actually  on  the  decrease ;  and,  I  believe  that  in 
all  of  them,  it  is  relatively  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, on  the  decrease.  The  census  shows  that 
slaves  are  decreasing  in  Delaware  and  Maryland ; 
and  that  in  the  other  States,  in  the  same  parallel, 
the  relative  state  of  the  decrease  and  increase  is 
against  the  slave  population.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  this  should  be  so.  The  anti-slavery  feeling 
has  become  so  great  at  the  North,  that  the  own- 
er^ of  slave  property  in  these  States  have  a  pre- 
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sentiment  that  it  is  a  doomed  institution,  and  the 
instincts  of  self-interest  impel  them  to  get  rid  of 
doomed  property.  The  consequence  is,  that  sla- 
veiy  will  go  down  lower  and  lower — until  it  gets 
to  Uie  bottom — the  Cotton  States. 

What  else  could  be  expected  ?  It  has  upon  it 
the  weight  of  the  half  of  a  Continent — and  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  weight  as  that,  it  must 
continue  to  sink  until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and 
wi^  an  ever  increasing  rag^t}',  for  as  it  sinks 
the  weight  on  it  will  ever  increase.  When  it  shall 
have  reached  the  bottom,  the  time  will  have  come 
when  the  North  will  have  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  And  then  she  will  amend  it 
and  abolish  slavery. 

My  proposition  is,  then,  I  insist,  true — that  the 
North  is  acquiring  the  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  Cotton  States.  We  have  seen  that  as  soon 
as  she  acquires  the  power  she  will  exercise  it 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  what  kind  of 
thing  will  that  abolition  be  ? 

By  the  time  that  such  abolition  comes,  the 
black  race  in  those  States  will  be  double  of  the 
white.     Consequently,  as  the  majority,  it  will  then 

go  into  political  power ;  and  those  States  will  have 
lack  governors,  black  judges,  black  legislators, 
black  juries,  black  witnesses — everything  black. 
J  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  white  race  will 

'  stand  that?  It  is  not  a  supposable  case.  Al- 
though not  half  so  numerous,  we  may  readily  as- 
sume that  war  will  break  out  everywhere,  like 
hidden  fh'e ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  white  race, 
being  superior  in  every  respect,  may  at  first  push 
the  other  back. 

The  latter  will  then  call  upon  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  to  put  down  domestic  violence, 
and  that  Government  will  obey  the  call,  and  come 
down  upon  us  with  ovemi'helming  numbers. 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  our  men  will  be 
all  exterminated,  or  expelled  to  wander  as  vaga- 
bonds over  a  hostile  earth ;  and  as  for  our  women, 
their  fate  will  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate  even 
in  fancy. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  abolition,  as  it  concerns 
the  white  race  in  the  Cotton  States. 

But  this  is  not  all  The  white  race  havibg  been 
exterminated,  the  land  will  go  into  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  black,  and  will,  in  consequence, 
rapidly  pass  into  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  become  a  howlinff  wilderness.  The  North, 
looking  on,  will  say  to  itself,  this  ought  not  to  be, 
and,  mindful  of  its  ancient  principle,  it  will  de- 
clare that  this  goodly  land  and  the  fuliiess  thereof 
are  the  Lord^s,  and  he  made  it  not  for  these  black 
heathen,  but  for  his  saints — and  we  are  his  saints. 
And  then  they  will  take  possession  of  it  and  ex- 
terminate the  blacks.  Thus  the  end  will  be  that 
the  Yankee  will  walk  our  soil  as  sole  lord,  having 
exterminated  both  us  and  our  slaves. 

This  is  what  abolition  in  the  Cotton  States 
would  be.  Sir,  can  you  blame  us  for  flying  to 
any  measure  to  prevent  this  ? 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  that 
measure — is  as  to  a  remedy.  And  it  is  manifest 
that  to  render  anything  a  remedy,  it  must  have 
one  or  both  of  two  properties — %  property  to 


eradicate  the  hate  borne  by  the  North  to  slavery, 
or  else  a  property  to  prevent  the  North  from  ac- 
quiring the  power  to  abolish  slavery.  Any  thing 
not  containing  one  of  tliese  two  properties,  can- 
not, it  is  clear,  be  a  remedy  for  the  disease. 

What  remedy  is  it  that  contains  these  requi- 
sites ?  Is  there  any  in  the  Union  that  does  ?  Let 
us  take  the  strongest  that  we  have  heard  suggest- 
ed, which  is  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and 
dividing  the  public  territory  at  the  line  of  thu*ty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  giving  the  South 
all  below  that  line.  I  know  that  that  remedy  has 
not  been  thought  of  as  attainable.  But,  let  us  look 
at  it  Suppose  the  North  grant  us  the  power  of 
self-preservation^  as  it  is  called — suppose  they 
give  to  each  senator  and  member  the  veto  power 
over  any  bill  relating  to  slavery.  That  is  putting 
it  strong  enough.  Would*  that  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  remedy  ?  1  say  it  would  not,  and  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  North  r^ards 
every  such  stipulation  as  void  under  "  the  higher 
law."  The  North  entertains  the  opinion  that  sla- 
very is  a  sin  and  a  crime.  I  mean,  when  I  say 
the  North,  the  Republican  party,  and  tliat  is  the 
North ;  and  they  say  that  any  stipulation  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  in  favor  of  slavery,  is  an 
agreement  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  hell ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  absolutely  a  religious 
merit  to  violate  tlie  stipulation.  They  think  it* 
as  much  a  merit  to  violate  a  {5rovision  of  that 
sort,  as  it  is  to  violate  a  stipulation  in  &vor  of 
murder  or  treason. 

AVell,  sir,  a  people  entertaining  this  opinion,  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  contract-making.  You  cannot 
make  a  contract  with  a  people  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause it  is  a  bond,  as  they  regard  it,  not  binding 
upon  them.  That  being  so,  how  will  it  be  any  pro- 
tection to  us,  that  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  have  a  grant  of  the  power  of  saying 
that  a  bill  shall  not  pass?  Suppose  a  bill,  on 
its  passage,  for  the  abolition  of  our  slavery.  A 
Georgia  Senator  says:  **I  veto  this  bilL"  The 
Northern  Senators  reply :  *'  The  clause  giving  you 
such  a  veto,  is  against  the  higher  law,  and  there- 
fore your  veto  is  void  in  law."  lie  rejoins :  "  That 
is  not  so,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  fraud  in 
you  to  insist  on  this  view,  for  you  know  the  South 
would  not  have  staid  in  the  Union  if  you  had 
not  agreed  to  that  clause."  They  reply  again: 
*^Tut,  tut,  we  proclaimed  from  the  mountain- 
tops,  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  conti- 
nent, that  slaver}*  is  a  sin  and  a  crime,  and  that 
any  stipulation  in  favor  of  it,  was  therefore  void. 
You  had  notice ;  your  plea,  therefore,  is  not  good, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity."  And  thus  this  pro- 
tective veto  power  would  prove  worthless. 

The  next  reason  is  this :  the  North  entertains 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  consolidated  Government, 
that  the  people  are  one  nation,  not  a  confederation 
of  States,  and  that,  being  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment, the  numerical  majority  is  sovereign.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  just  declared,  that  a  State  is  no  more 
than  a  county.  A  necessary  result  of  that  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is,  at  any  time,  subject  to  amendment  by  a  bare 
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miyority  of  the  whole  people.  •  This  hcing  so,  it 
follows;,  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  would 
be  subject  to  repeal  by  the  will  of  a  mere  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  people,  for  a  provision  against 
such  repeal  would  be  no  more  binding  on  the  sov- 
ereign, the  numerical  majority,  than  is  an  act  of  a 
Legislature  restricting  legislative  power  binding 
on  a  future  Legisture. 

Consequently  the  supposed  veto  clause  would 
•be  worthless  for  this  second  reason,  the  North 
-  having  a  permanent  numerical  majority. 

It  follows,  that  no  stipulation  of  the  North,  in 
&Tor  of  slavery,  not  even  a  constitutional  one,  is 
at  all  trustworthy ;  and  therefore,  that  no  such 
stipulation  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the 
Cotton  States. 

If  it  is  true  of  such  constitutional  amendments 
as  these,  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  it  must  in  a 
still  greater  degree  be  true  of  all  lesser  amend- 
ments and  measures,  such  as  the  Crittenden  re- 
solutions. Indeed,  we  may  say  of  any  conceiv- 
able amendment,  that  it  would  prove  insufficient. 

The  only  question  then  is,  would  a  separation 
from  the  North  be  a  remedy  ?  I  say,  it  would  be 
a  complete  remedy ;  a  remedy  that  would  reach 
the  disease  in  all  its  parts.  If  we  were  separated 
from  the  North,  the  will  of  the  North  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  would  be  changed.  Why  is  it  now 
that  the  North  hates  slavery?  For  the  reason 
that  they  think  they  are,  to  some  extent,  respon- 
sible for  the  institution  because  of  the  Union,  and 
for  the  reason  that  by  hating  slaver^*^  tlicy  get  of- 
fice. Let  there  be  a  separation,  and  this  feeling 
will  no  longer  exist,  because  slavery  will  no  longer 
enter  into  9ie  politics  of  the  North.  Does  slavery 
in  the  South  enter  into  the  politics  of  England  or 
France  ?  Does  slavery  in  Brazil  or  Cuba  enter 
into  the  politics  of  the  North  ?  Not  at  all ;  and 
if  we  were  separate,  the  subject  of  slavery  would 
not  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  North.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  this  remedy  would  be  sufficient  to 
cure  the  branch  of  the  disease  consisting  in  the 
hate  which  the  North  bears  to  slavery. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
other  branch.  That  by  which  the  North  is  ac- 
quring  the  power  to  abolish  slavery. 

States  out  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  North. 

Separation  takes  slaveiy  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 
And  that  is  a  complete  remedy  for  the  case.  As 
long  as  slavery  remains  in  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies, there  is  for  it  no  safety ;  it  lives  at  mere 
sufferance. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Georgia — namely, 
that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  separation — 
was  well-founded. 

She  was  also  convinced  that  separation  would 
be  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  remedy  for  the  fugi- 
tive slave  evil,  and  for  the  tcrritorj'  evil.  I  will 
advert  to  these  two  evils  further  on  in  this  address. 

It  may  be  asked,  sir,  if  tlie  personal  liberty  bills, 
if  the  election  of  Lincoln,  by  a  sectional  majority, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  Georgia  ? 
Sir,  they  had  much  to  do  with  it     These  were 


most  important  facts.  They  indicated  a  deliber- 
ate purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  violate 
constitutional  stipulations,  if  these  are  in  favor  of 
slavery.  They  are  valuable  in  another  respect 
These  personal  liberty  bills  are  unconstitutional ; 
they  are  deliberate  infractions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and  being  so,  they  give  to 
us  a  right  to  say,  if  we  choose,  that  we  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  Constitution.  The  lan- 
guage of  Webster,  in  Jiis  speech  at  Capon  Springs, 
in  your  own  State,  was,  that  a  bargain  broken  on 
one  side,  is  broken  on  all  sides.  And  in  this 
opinion  all  authorities  on  public  law  concur.  Tho 
election  of  Lincoln,  if  not  a  violation  of  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  was  a  violation  of  its  spirit 

The  Constitution  was  formed  ^'to  establish 
justice."  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  whole  public  territory  to  the 
North,  although  that  territory  belongs  as  much 
to  the  South  as  it  docs  to  the  Nortli.  Conse- 
quently that  election  was  intended  to  establish 
injustice— and  therefore  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  And  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  very  life  of  it 

These  things  being  so,  I  ask,  what  was  Georgia 
to  do  but  to  separate  forever  from  the  North  J 
AVas  she  to  stay  in  the  Union,  and  wait  for  ex- 
termination by  abolition  ?  Sir,  was  that  to  bo 
expected  of  her  *i  If  not,  it  ought  to  be  admitted, 
that  her  act  of  secession  was  not  only  right,  but 
necessary. 

The  second  branch  of  m}'  case  is,  to  lay  before 
the  Convention  some  facts  and  considerations  go- 
ing to  show  why  Virginia  ought  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  Georgia,  to  join  her  in  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

What  ought  to  influence  a  nation  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  another  nation  ?  It  ought  not  to 
be,  I  am  free  to  say,  any  higher  consideration 
than  interest — material,  social,  political,  religious 
interest  And  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  now  to 
show  that  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  Virginia, 
materially,  socially,  politically  and  religiously,  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Georgia  to  join  the  South- 
ern Confederacy ;  and,  first,  will  it  be  to  her  ma- 
terial interest? 

Georgia  and  the  other  Cotton  States  produce 
four  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Every 
one  of  these  bales  is  worth  fifty  dollars.  The 
whole  crop,  therefore,  is  worth  two  bundled  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  crop  goes  on  increasing 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  increase,  in  the 
last  decade,  was  fifty  per  cent  If  the  same  in- 
crease should  continue  for  the  nex^  decade,  we 
should  have,  in  1870,  six  millions  of  bales;  in 
1890,  nine  millions  of  bales ;  and  so  on.  And, 
supposing  tliat  this  rate  will  not  continue,  yet  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  increase  will  be 
very  great,  because  consumption  outruns  produc- 
tion, and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  production 
will  try  to  overtake  it 

You  perceive,  then,  that  out  of  one  article  we 
have  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  a 
prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  future. 
Then,  we  have  sugar,  worth  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars,  increasing  every  year  at  a 
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pretty  rapid  rate.  Then,  we  have  rice,  and  naval 
stores,  and  lumber,  and  live  oak,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  make  a  few  more  millions. 
You  may  set  down  that  these  States  >ield  a  sur- 
plus of  from  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  with 
a  prospect  of  vast  increase.  These  articles  we 
turn  into  money,  and  with  that  we  buy  manu- 
factured goods,  iron,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, ready-made  clothing,  and  many  other 
descriptions  of  goods.  We  also  buy  flour,  and 
wheat,  and  bacon,  and  pork,  and  mules,  and 
negroes ;  very  little  of  this  money  is  kept  at  home 
in  manufactures ;  we  lay  it  out  in  this  way. 

lliow,  I  say,  why  will  not  Virginia  furnish  us 
these  goods  ?  Why  will  not  she  take  the  place 
now  held  by  New-England  and  New- York,  and 
fhmish  to  the  South  these  goods  ?  Bear  in  mind, 
that  4he  manufactures  consumed  by  the  South, 
are  mainly  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
These  manufactures  now  monopolize  nearly  our 
whole  market  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  on  foreign 
importations.  Will  not  Virginia  take  this  place  ? 
I  ask,  is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  Virginia  and  the 
Border  States  to  take  this  place  ?  Most  assuredly 
it  is.  Then,  I  say,  it  is  at  her  own  option  whether 
she  will  take  it  or  not.  I  dare  say,  she  can  have 
the  same  sort  of  protection  against  the  North  that 
the  North  has  against  Europe.  If  she  can,  it  is 
merely  for  her  to  say  whether  she  will  have  manu- 
factures or  not 

Then  the  question  is,  will  the  protection  which 
you  will  get  from  us  be  sufficient  to  build  up 
your  manufactures  ?  And,  I  say,  that  I  think  it 
will.  . 

I  do  not  come  here,  as  T  said  at  the  outset,  to 
make  promises ;  but  I  will  give  my  opinion,  and 
that  is,  that  the  South  will  support  itself  by 
duties  on  imports.  It  has  certainly  begun  to  do 
80.  So  fer  we  have  adopted  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  our  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  duties  for  revenue  to  pay  the 
debts  and  carry  on  the  government  Therefore, 
a  revenue  tariff  is  the  limit  of  the  protection 
which  we  can  give.  But  will  not  protection  up 
to  that  limit  enable  you  to  compete  with  the 
North  ?  We  shall  be  obliged  to  have  an  army 
and  a  navy,  and  to  make  them  up  speedily.  The 
army  wil^  probably,  be  much  larger  than  the 
ordinary  armv  of  the  old  Union — as  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  have  to  meet  a  much  larger 
army  than  that  army.  Mr.  Stephens,  our  Vice- 
President,  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  say- 
ing in  his  address  of  acceptance,  that  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent  would  probably  be  sufficient  A 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  the  amount  of  our  imports,  would  give  a 
revenue  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Would  not 
such  a  dutv  afford  Virginia  the  necessary  protec- 
tion? I  think  it  would.  Machinery  for  manu- 
fiicturing  purposes  has  been  much  improved,  and 
Virginia  would  start  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Your  winters  arc  shorter  and  winter 
days  longer  than  those  of  the  North.  You  are 
nearer  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  raw  materi- 


als—cotton. Capitalists,  with  their  capital,  theur 
skilled  artisans  and  operatives,  their  experience 
and  even  their  machinery,  would  pour  into  your 
State.  But  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  duties 
will  be  as  high  as  those  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  if  the  matter  is  deemed  important  by 
this  Convention,  the  door  to  negotiation  with  uS 
is  open.  Our  Constitution  is  only  provisional 
and  temporary.  Come  and  take  part  with  us  in 
making  the  permanent  one.  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  be  able  to  have  inserted  in  it  such  stipula- 
tions as  will  be  satis&ctory  to  you.  In  a  word, 
if  Virginia  finds  that  she  requires  a  certain  meas- 
ure of^  protection  for  any  of  the  articles  of  her 
manufacture,  let  her  come  in  the  spirit  of  a  sister 
to  our  Congress,  now  sitting  at  Montgomery,  and 
say  so,  and  if  she  does,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
she  will  be  met  in  the  most  yielding  spirit 

What  would  be  the  value  of  the  manu&ctures 
to  you  ?  It  would,  for  one  thing,  give  you  tho 
command  of  the  "cotton  trade."  The  North 
with  her  manufactures  buys  our  cotton.  This 
she  takes  to  Europe  and  with  it  buys  European 
manufactures.  Tiiese  she  brings  to  New-York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  thence  distributes 
them  to  us,  to  you  and  to  the  whole  continent 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  depends  oa 
the  fact  that  she  has  manufactiures — for  without 
manufactures  she  could  not  buy  our  cotton,  and 
without  our  cotton  she  could  not  buy  European 
goods.  She  herself  has  nothing  to  export  but 
ice,  provisions,  when  there  is  a  famine  in  Europe, 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  California  gold, 
which  latter  California  will,  before  long  export 
for  herself  as  an  independent  power,  and  thus 
save  ten  million  or  twelve  million  doUare  of 
duties  which  she  now  pays  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  Northern  manufacturers. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if  Virginia  and  the 
other  Border  States  will  take  the  place  of  the 
North  in  manufactures,  they  will  obtain  the  place 
of  the  North  in  the  cotton  trade.  You  want 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  You  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  it  for  years.  Here  it  is.  True  that 
at  first  the  foreign  imports  would  come  directly 
to  more  Southern  ports,  because  at  first  what  the 
South  would  buy  and  consume  would  be  foreign 
goods,  you  having  no  goods  to  sell  her.  But  this 
would  change  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  our  consumption  of  your  goods,  as  they  would 
to  that  extent  displace  the  foreign  goods,  and 
give  you  the  money  to  purchase  cotton  with 
which  to  import  directly  to  your  own  ports. 

Thus,  then,  by  manufactures  you  would  have 
the  cotton  trade,  and  have  vour  long  desired  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe.  Of  course  you  would, 
also,  by  the  navigation  laws,  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  coasting  trade.  In  short,  manufactures 
would  give  you  an  immense  commerce.  Your 
cities  would  become  the  distributing  points  of 
the  Continent,  and  one  of  them  might  become 
tlie  Empire  City  of  the  Continent. 

And  what  a  change  would  all  this  make  in 
your  State.  Your  towns  and  cities  would  cx» 
pand,  your  counties  would  fill  up,  your  red  hills 
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woold  recover  their  verdure,  your  railroads  would 
pay  dividends,  your  inexhaustible  minci'al  stores 
would  burst  forth,  real  estat^  would  rise,  your 
iieavy  public  debt  would  cease  to  cost  you  a 
thought 

This  is  what  you  will  have  if  you  join  us. 
What  will  you  have  if  you  join  the  North  ?  You 
will  have  the  reverse  of  all  this.  You  will  have 
mn  irresistible  competition  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce  and  even  in  agriculture — for  the  rich 
new  lands  of  the  North-west  are  an  overmatch 
for  your  old  lands,  however  skilfully  the  latter 
may  be  managed.  The  very  most  that  you  can 
expect  will  be  that  you  will  hold  your  own. 
There  is  danger  that  you  will  slip  backwards. 

Joining  us  will  be  a  great  gain  to  you  not  only 
in  the  above  respects,  but  also  in  another  import- 
ant respect — ^it  will  cut  off  that  vast  drain  of 
wealth  which  is  incessantly  going  on  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  under  the  operation  of  par- 
tial laws  and  a  partial  government.  Those  laws 
are  the  tariff  laws,  the  navigation  laws,  the  fish- 
ing bounty  acts,  and  some  others. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  an  import,  is  to  raise 
the  pripe  not  only  of  the  import,  but  also  of  the 
corresponding  domestic  article  to  the  extent  of 
the  duty.  Jhe  average  rate  of  duties  imposed 
by  the  present  tariff  is  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
mi  valorem.  Consequently  we  pay  a  twenty  per 
cent  duty  to  Northern  manufacturers  for  all  of 
their  goods  we  consume.  The  question  then  is 
what  quantity  of  them  do  we  consume.  There 
are  no  statistics  by  which  this  question  can  be 
accurately  answered.  After  giving  it  some  study, 
.the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
South  consumed  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1800,  Northern  goods  to  the 
value  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  to 
three  hundred  million  dollars.  Mr.  Ketters  esti- 
mate in  his  Southern  Wenlth  a-nd  Northern 
Profits^  makes  the  value  I  believe  three  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  he  is  a  Northern  man,  and 
one  whose  opinions  on  -such  subjects  have  been 
received  with  much  respect  Say  the  value  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  Then  the 
drain  from  the  tanft*  alone,  was  the  enormous 
sum  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  eftect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade  is  to  drive  off  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
navigation  of  England,  Holland,  and  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  to  give  the  trade  to  the  North — 
they  having  directly  or  indirectly  nearly  all  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  that  trade.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  freights  are  enhanced.  And  to 
the  extent  of  that  enhancement  is  the  price  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  South  coastwise  en- 
hance<L  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  brought  must 
be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  to  two 
hundrefl  million  dollars,  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  goods  of  that  value  l>y  the  monojwly 
must  be,  I  suppose,  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  indirect  trade 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coasting  ; 
trade.     The  indirect  trade  last  year  amounted  to 
thirty-six  million  dollars. 
*  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the  South  con- 


sumes about  one  third  of  the  foreign  importa- 
tions. The  value  of  these  importations  con- 
sumed by  her  last  year  was,  on  this  .assumption, 
one  hundred  and  six  million  dtUlars.  Now, 
of  this  amount,  seventy-two  million  dollars 
came  to  the  South,  not  directly  from  Europe,  but 
by  the  way  of  the  North — first  stopping  at  the 
>forth.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation from  the  North  to  the  South  was  so  much 
dead  loss  to  the  South — was  a  mere  tribute  to 
the  North.  This  cost  could  hardly  have  boon 
less  tlian  four,  million  or  five  million  dollars. 

The  South  is  entitled  to  parol  made  in  her 
midst,  at  least  one  third  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures; whereas,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  obtain,  not  more  than  one  fifth  of 
them  is  so  made.  The  expenditures  last  year 
amounted  to  over  eighty  million  dollars.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  wliat  the  South  re- 
ceived and  what  it  was  entitled  to,  was  some  ten 
million  or  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  ex])endi- 
tures  arc  annual.  Here,  then,  is  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  perpetiwl  drain  from  the  South  of  the 
difference  between  one  third  and  one  fifth  of  the 
public  expenditures. 

Then  there  are  the  fishing  bounties,  amounting 
to  four  hundrefl  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  or 
five  hundred  thousan<l  dollars  a  year,  of  whicH 
the  share  piid  by  tlie  South  is  at  least  one 
third. 

Add  to  all  the  vast  sums  spent  at  the  North 
every  year  by  Southern  travellers  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  Mr.  Kettel  estimates  this  sum  at  fifty 
million  dollars.  An<l  what  does  the  South  get  in 
return  for  this  vast  sum  ?  Little  enough,  to  be 
sure. 

It  is  plain  that  the  animal  drain  of  wealth  from 
the  South  to  the  North  in  all  of  these  ways,  is 
enormous.  But  with  a  separation  of  tlie  South 
from  the  North,  it  instantly  ceases,  and  turns 
back  upon  the  South  to  enrich  her  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  instead  of  going  to  en- 
rich those  of  her  enemy. 

You,  by  joining  us,  will  get  relief  from  the  part 
of  this  drain  that  flows  out  of  your  State :  by 
joining  the  North, 'j'ou  will  be  subject  to  it  for- 
ever. And  1  beg  you  to  remember,  that  this 
drain  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase — as  your 
consumption  of  Northern  goods  will  be  constantly 
on  the  increase — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of 
its  enlargement  by  augmentations  of  the  rate  of 
duties  prompted  by  nianufactunng  cupidity. 

Joining  us  is  the  best  attainable  remedy  for  the 
fugitive  slave  evil.  All  that  is  left  to  us,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  evil,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  this :  to 
produce  on  this  side  of  the  line  between  us  and 
the  North,  a  state  of  things  that  will  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  slave  to  cross  that  lino  with- 
out being  intercepted ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  a  state  of  things  that  will  render  the  con 
dition .  of  any  slave  who  may  succeed  in  crossing 
it  so  uncomfortable  that  he  will,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, return  to  his-  master.  Statutes — constitu- 
tional provisions,  even — for  the  return  of  nigitivcs 
are  vain,  so  long  as  there  is  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion  at  the  North  in  favor  of  protecting 
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the  fugitive,  and  maltreating  his  master,  in  spite 
of  law  and  Constitution.  Masters  will  not  even 
pursue  their  slaves  in  the  face  of  the  peril. 

Now,  if  the  slave  States  were  separate  from  the 
North,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  customs 
would  require  that  a  string  of  officers  should  he 
stationed  at  short  distances  along  the  whole  bound- 
ary line  between  the  North  and  the  SouthJ  to  col- 
lect the  duties,  and  a  penalty  to  guard  against 
smuggling.  Detachments  of  the  army  would, 
also,  it  is  probable,  be  placed  along  the  same 
line.  These  officers  and  army  detachments  might 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  intercepting  all  slaves 
attempting  to  escape,  and  of  keeping  watch  for  all 
agents  of  abolition,  and  other  suspicious  persons. 
This  done,  and  but  a  very  few  slaves  would  escape 
— a  state  of  things  would  be  produced  which 
trould  make  escape  extremely  difficult. 

And  if  Virginia  would  join  us,  the  consequence 
would  doubtless  be,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the 
other  Border  States  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
then  this  measure  could  be  adopted. 

And  ftirther — if  the  North  and  South  were 
separate,  the  interest  which  the  North  feels  in  the 
fugitive  slave  would  soon  die  out.  After  a  while, 
it  would  come  to  pass  that  she  would  regard  him 
merely  as  another  unit  added  to  the  despised 
llass  of  free  negroes  already  in  her  midst — a  class 
which  she  now  wishes  to  be  rid  of  on  almost  any 
terms — a  class  which  some  of  her  States  have 
already  ruthlessly  expelled  from  their  borders. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  aiding  him  and  making  him 
comfortable,  as  she  does  now,  she  would  turn  the 
back  of  her  hand  to  him,  and  tell  him  to  shift  for 
himself;  and  that  would  be  a  sentence  to  hunger, 
and  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  houselcssncss,  and 
scorn.  Free  negroes  at  the  North  arc  excluded  by 
their  competing  white  brethren  from  all  respectable 
or  lucrative  employments,  as  well  as  from  all  social 
contact  Hence,  their  condition  is  most  miserable. 
And  a  newly  arrived  fugitive  slave,  with  his  igno- 
rance, inexperience,  and- want  of  acquaintances, 
would  be  the  most  \4Tetched  of  any  of  the  class. 
His  condition  would  become  intolerable  to  him, 
and  he  would  sigh  for  the  plentiful  bread  and 
**  hog  meat,"  the  jolly  companions,  and  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  bound  to  care  for  him  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  that  he  left  behind  him,  and  soon 
he  would  say,  differing  from  the  Roman — rather 


Than 


"*  A  whole  eternity  of  bondage,'* 
*  One  hour  of  Tlrtuoot  liberty." 


The  upshot  would  be,  that  he  would  of  his  own 
accord  return  to  his  old  home. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  separation  from  the  North 
is  the  measure  to  produce  the  two  states  of  things 
which  constitute  the  best  attainable  remedy  for 
the  fugitive  slave  evil. 

And  such  separation  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
remedy,  for  the  territory  evil.  If  you  stay  in  the 
Union,  you  will  never  get  a  single  foot  of  the  pub- 
lic land.  The  Homestead  policy  with  Squatter 
Sbvereipity,  or  else  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
aided,  if  need  be,  by  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  and 
Sluurp*s  rifles,  will  give  all  of  the  public  lands  to 


the  North.  In  the  face  of  these  dangers,  no  slave 
will  ever  enter  any  of  the  public  territory. 

Even  if  in  a  paf^ic  the  North  were  to  agree  to 
divide  with  you  the  territory,  givin(|»  you  all  be> 
low  a  named  line,  you  would  practically  get 
nothing.  Slavery  would  be  afraid  of  the  North, 
notwithstanding  its  promises,  and  it  would  shrink 
from  encountering  the  perils  of  a  residence  in  any 
territory.  In  the  Union,  then,  the  territories  are 
wholly  lost  to  you.  But  suppose  you  leave  the 
Union  and  join  us,  to  be  followed,  as  you  soon 
will  be,  by  the  other  border  slave  States,  will 
not  your  chances  for  your  share  of  the  public 
lands  be  greatly  increased  ?  I  think  .so.  If  all  the 
slave  States  act  in  concert  and  demand  of  tlie  North 
their  part  of  the  public  lands,  the  demand  will  be 
conceded — because  the  demand  will  be  just,  and 
will  be  one  made  by  a  power  able  to  enforce  it 
And  when  you  have  in  this  way  obtained  your 
part  of  the  'lands,  it  will  be  yours  indeed— for  it 
will  be  wholly  in  your  own  power. 

Thus,  then,  if  you  join  us,  you  have  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  agriculture ;  you  have  ex- 
emption from  that  vast  drain  of  your  wealth  from 
you  to  the  North,  your  deadly  enemy ;  you  have 
the  best  remedy  for  your  fugitive  slave  disease ; 
and  the  best  for  your  territorial  disease.  And 
that  is  not  all,  you  have  all  these  things  in  peace,^ 
so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  them.  Cotton  is  peace.  Great 
Britain  cannot  do  without  cotton.  France  and 
Germany  hardly  can,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
sliould  be  at  war  with  us,  neither  it  nor  tho 
others  could  have  our  cotton.  Hence  peace  with 
us  is  a  necessity.  Cotton  holds  the  nations  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  But  if  you  join  the 
North,  you  stand  still,  if  not  retrograde  in  manu- 
factures, in  commerce,  and  in  agriculture;  you 
continue  subject  to  that  ceaseless  and  ever-increas- 
ing drain  of  your  wealth  to  the  North ;  you  ag- 
gravate the  fugitive  slave  disease,  and  the  terri- 
torial disease ;  and  you  expose  yourselves  to 
greatly  increased-  chances  of  war,  for  the  North 
and  the  war-like  nations  of  Europe  will  be  fierce 
rivals  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  rivalry 
produces  collision,  and  collision  war.  Already 
there  are  several  promising  causes  of  quarrel  with 
Great* Britain.  There  is  the  San  Juan  question, 
the  Central- American  question ;  and  the  Canadian 
question,  for  the  North  is  even  now  making  over- 
tures to  Canada  for  annexation ;  and  those  over- 
tures seem  to  be  too  well  received  to  please  tho 
mother  country.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  not  true  that 
your  material  interest  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  union  with  the  seceding  States  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  your  social  and  religious 
interests.  With  us,  you  will  have  concord  on 
the  slavery  question,  and  fellowship  in  the  pulpit 
and  at  tlie  communion-table ;  and  you  will  have 
manners,  morals,  habits  and  defects  like  your 
own.  AVith  the  North  you  will  have  increased 
discord  on  the  slavery  question ;  you  will  be  re- 
pelled from  pulpit  and  communion-table  as  being, 
by  countenancing  slavery,  as  foul  as  Brighaiu 
Young  or  any  other  polygamist,  and  you  wUI  bo 
placed  in  closer  contact  than  you  are  now  with 
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morals,  numners,  habits,  and  vices  that  are  not 
your  own.  If  you  join  us,  then,  you  cohsult 
your  social  and  religious  good 

Equally  will  you  consult  your  political  good. 
If  you  join  us,  the  other  Border  States  will  soon 
follow  your  example ;  and  then  our  confederacy 
will  hare  an  area  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  the  best  territory  under  the 
s«}n — the  best  in  climate,  the  best  in  soil,  the  best 
in  productions,  including  men — the  best  for  facili- 
ties of  intercommunication,  the  best  rounded  off 
and  most  compact,  the  best  in  unity  of  race  and 
interest — a  territory  of  imperial  dimensions,  it 
being  larger  than  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  AustHa  combined  —  countries  which 
have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
forty  millions.  This  territory  will  have  many 
advantages  over  that  of  the  North,  The  latter 
will  soon  fly  into  fragments.  First  will  fly  off 
California,  with  the  Pacific  regions.  It  is  already 
Htr  interest  to  go.  With  her  gold  exports  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  she  must  receive  fifty  million 
dollars  of  imports,  from  which,  by  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  she  could,  if  independent,  raise 
a  revenue  of  ten  million  dollars,  which  would  be 
for  her  own  treasury,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
for  a  treasury  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant,- and  which  would  soon  build  up  her  manu- 
fitctures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  put  her 
In  a  condition  to  enter  the  contest  for  the  great 
trade  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  And  there  is  evi- 
dence that  she  is  now  contemplating  with  much 
complacency  a  measure  calculated  to  produce 
these  results.  The  central  regions  between  the 
Pacific  r^on  and  the  North-western  States,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  vast  desert,  rcpcUeijt  to  man. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  of  the  North  may 
amount  to  six  or  seyen  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  consisting  of  States  lying  in  a  long  strag- 
gling line,  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  —  a  line 
almost  severed  by  the  wedge  which  Virginia  has 
driven  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
which,  by  a  little  more  driving,  will  make  the 
severance  complete  —  States  having  an  eastern 
section  which  is  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
and  a  western  one  which  is  agricultural,  and 
therefore  States  between  whose  sections  there 
will  be  perpetual  and  ever-increasing  discord  on 
the  great  questions  of  taxi^ion,  expenditure  and 
incumbency  of  office,  to  end  in  disruption. 
Thus,  then,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
our  territory.  Indeed,  there  is  at  the  North  not 
only  this  danger  of  disruption  of  sections  and 
States,  but  there  is  also  danger  that  socict}'  itself 
will  be  convulsed.  A  feeling  that  those  who  do 
not  own  propertv  have  the  right  by  the  ballot- 
box  to  make  a  living  out  of  those  who  do,  has 
sunk  deep  into  society  at  the  North.  Hence 
politics  has  become  one  of  the  trades,  in  which 
the  commodities  dealt  in  are  offices,  contracts, 
jobs,  the  public  money,  and  the  public  securities. 
The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  New- York 
City  alone  tliis  year  is  to  be  from  eleven  million 
to  twelve  million  dollars.  There  is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  property  will  not  submit  to  system- 
atic pliinder.    That  limit  will  before  long  be  at- 


tained at  the  North ;  and  when  it  sliall  have  been 
attained,  property  there  will  combine  and  seek 
safety  in  revolution  and  new  political  arrange* 
ments. 

Whils£  the  territory  of  the  North  is  thus  break- 
ing into  fragments,  and  its  people  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  territory  of  the  South  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  grow  at  its 
leisure,,  like  a  great  oak  fed  on  nature's  fertilities. 
If  it  shall  desire  additional  territory,  additional 
territory  will  spontaneously  come  to  it ;  for  an- 
archy will  soon  reign  in  all  the  territory  round 
about,  and  every  people  is  glad  to  escape  from 
anarchy  to  law  and  order. 

Again,  if  you  join  us,  you  will  be  at  the  head 
of  a  great  confederacy.  You  will  direct  its  policy. 
Honors  will  wait  on  your  great  men.  If  you  join 
the  North,  Virginia  will  become  —  I  will  uot  .say 
the  tail  of  a  Northern  confederacy,  because  Vir- 
ginia could  not  become  the  tail  of  anything — but 
I  will  say,  a  State  degnided  far  below  her  present 
position.  She  has  now  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President 
The  next  time  she  will  have  some  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  the  chances  are  that  before  the  process  ends, 
she  will  see  thrust  upon  her,  her  own  fugitive 
slave,  Fred.  Douglas,  to  make  her  humiliation 
complete.  May  I  not  say,  in  the  name  of  Virginia, 
rather  than  that,  "war,  pestilence  and  famine"? 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  your  political  as 
well  as  your  material,  social  and  religious  inter- 
ests, will  be  greatly  promoted  by  your  joining  us, 
rather  than  the  North.  We  offer  you  riches,  and 
peace,  and  brotherhood,  and  glory,  and  length  of 
days  —  the  North  has  nothing  to  offer  you  but 
poverty,  and  war,  and  hatred,  and  ignominy,  and 
speedy  dissolution.  Why,  then,  will  you  not 
come  with  us  ?  AVhat  objections  can  you  have  ? 
That  the  African  slave -tnule  will  be  opened? 
There  is  no  danger  of  that.  Already,  Georgia  has 
unanimously  declared  against  that  trade.  Two 
or  three  of  the  other  seceding  States  have  done 
the  same  thing.  The  Congress  at  Montgomery 
have  forbidden  it  by  a  constitutional  provision. 
Above  all,  our  highest  interest  is  opposed  to  the 
reopening  of  that  trade,  for  t\*ere  it  once  reopened, 
were  the  barriers  once  broken  down,  such  a 
mighty  current  would  rush  in  from  Africa,  that 
our  white  race  would  be  overwhelmed  in  the  vast 
black  pool  There  is  no  danger  of  the  reiipening 
of  the  African  slave-trade.  But  if  you  think  oth- 
erwise, go  down  to  Montgomery,  and  ask  for  a 
stipulation  against  it,  and  my  word  for  it,  your 
request  will  be  granted. 

Another  objection,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
mentioned,  is,  that  there  is  a  threat  to  Virginia, 
in  a  clause  of  the  new  constitution,  made  at 
Montgomery,  viz.,  the  clause  by  which  power  is 
granted  to  prohibit  the  inter-State  slave-trade.  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  threat  in  that  clause. 
Its  object  was  not  to  threaten  you,  but  to  save 
ourselves.  If  you  sliould  join  the  North,  the 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  dictates  that  wo 
ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  you  a  slave 
State  as  long  as  possible.  And  the  best  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  prevent  your  citizens  from 
selling  their  slaves  to  ours.     And,  I  liavo  no 
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doubt,  that  they  would  be  prevented  from  domg 
80.  But  there  is  no  more  re^on  for  construing  a 
power  to  authorize  suvh  prevention  into  a  threat, 
than  there  is  for  construing  the  power  to  tax  im- 
ports into  a  threat  If  yoii  join  the  North,  is  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  jour  products,  coming  into 
our  ports,  will,  like  the  products  of  the  ^orth, 
be  subjected  to  taxation?  Join  us,  and  these 
clauses  will  all  become  harmless  to  you,  for  cer- 
tainly in  that  case  we  would  not  have  the  will  to 
use  them  against  you,  and  if  we  would,  we  should 
not  have  the  power,  for  you,  with  the  other  Bor- 
der States  that  will  go  with  you,  will  be  eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  whilst  we  shall  be  but  five  millions. 

Anotlier  objection  I  have  heard  spoken  of  is, 
that  the  Cotton  States  were  disrespectful  to  the 
Border  States,  in  not  inviting  the  latter  to  a  con- 
ference or  convention  before  they  seceded.  But 
there  was  no  concert  at  all  in  secession  among 
the  Cotton  States  themselves.  Each  acted  for 
itself,  and  by  itselfl  Conseauently,  they  as  much 
slighted  each  other  as  they  aid  the  Border  States. 
But  the  reason  why  the  Cotton  States  acted  thus, 
was,  that  they  could  not  afford  the  delay  neces- 
sary for  assembling  a  general  convention.  They 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  bo  prepared 
against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  by 
the  time  of  their  accession  to  power — that  is,  by 
the  fourth  of  next  March.  This  they  could  not  be, 
if  they  waited  for  a  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States.  The  great  day  is  almost  here,  and  yet 
but  one  of  the  Border  States — this  State — has  as- 
sembled a  convention;  nor  is  there  a  prospect 
for  any  convention  in  any  other  Border  State, 
except  North  -  Carolina,  and  her  Convention,  if 
ordered,  is  not  to  meet  until  the  eleventh  of 
March.  Thus,  then,  it  appeiirs  that  if  the  Cotton 
States  had  called  a  general  convention  of  the 
slave  States,  the  call  would  have  been  disregard- 
ed by  five  sevenths  of  the  Border  States,  or  at 
least  would  not  have  been  responded  to  until  it 
was  too  late  —  until  an  insuperable  advantage 
over  us  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  hostile 
President  and  party  in  power. 

What  objection,  then,  can  you  have  to  joining 
us,  and  going  with  your  interest,  in  preference  to 
joining  the  North  and  going  against  your  interest  ? 
You  can  have  none,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Why, 
then,  will  you  not  join  us  ? 

Gentlemen,  1  beg  to  assure  you,  that  if  I  have 
been  urgent  upon  you  to  join  us  rather  than  join 
the  North,  the  reason  has  been  a  conviction  that 
such  a  union  would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
not  an  apprehension  that  we  are  unable,  without 
assistance,  to  maintain  ourselves  against  all  com- 
ers. No.  We  are  five  millions,  with  id^ns  in 
our  hands,  and  all  of  one  mind ;  we  have  a  per- 
fect organization ;  we  possess,  we  think,  the 
means  of  advantageous  arrangements  with  foreign 
powers.  Above  all,  we  have  a  cause — the  cause 
of  honor,  and  liberty,  and  property,  and  self- 
preservation.  Sir,  in  such  a  cause,  cowards  will 
become  men,  men  heroes,  and  heroes  gods. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  another  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  if  you  reject  us,  we  shall  take  it 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.     It  is  yours  to  de- 


cide, and  ours  to  accept  your  decision.  A  Great- 
er than  we  once  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not ;  but  then  the  Gentiles  receivctK 
him,  and  he  became  a  great  lights  which  now 
illumines  the  world. 

I  beg  leave  now,  sir,  to  present  to  you,  forlhe 
Convention,  the  ordinance  of  secesnion  of  Georgia, 
(handing  the  ordinance  to  the  President,)  and 
most  respectfully  but  earnestly  to  invite  Virginia, 
through  the  Convention,  to  join  Georgia  and  the 
other  seceding  States  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
patient  respect  with  which  the  Convention  has 
received  this  long  address,  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  heart 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  8.  PBESTON,  OF  SOUmCABOLINA. 

Mit.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  Vibginia  :  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  credentials 
as  Commissioner  from  the  government  of  Soutki- 
Carolina  to  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  these  credentials  being  duly  received 
by  you,  I  am  instructed  by  my  government  to  lay 
before  you  the  causes  which  induced  the  State  of 
South  -  Carolina  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States,  and  resume  the  powers  heretofore  delegat- 
ed by  her  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  performing  this  duty,  I  desire  to  announce 
to  you  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  nor  is  it 
the  wish  of  my  government,  that  I  should  make 
an  argument  before  you  in  proof  of  the  right  of 
secession.  My  government  has  assumed  that 
right  in  her  sovereign  capa<ntj',  and  my  ministry 
here  is  to  recite  the  causes  which  tliat  govern- 
ment has  'deemed  sufficient  to  enforce  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  exercising  that  right 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  recall  to  your  con- 
sideration a  few  historical  facts,  bearing  upon  tlio 
relations  of  the  States  composing  the  late  American 
Confederation.  You  will  remember  that  the  Ameri- 
can Colonics  of  Great  Britain,  save  by  contiguity 
of  territory,  had  no  nearer  conmmnity  of  govern- 
ment than  they  had  with  the  colonics  of  the  ]<^t-In- 
dies.  They  were  united  in  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  when  that  union  was  dissolved,  each  colo- 
ny was  remitted  to  its  own  ministry,  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  in  different  regions  of  the  empire. 
Being  adjacent  and  fiaving  identical  grievances, 
they  met  and  consulte<l,  at  different  times  and  pla- 
ces, in  various  forms  of  convention,  but  generally  in 
Congress,  as  of  acknowledged,  independent  pow- 
ers. They  began  the  war  with  the  mother  coun- 
try—  each  colony  for  itself — and  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  in  Mass:ichuset(.s 
and  of  F'ort  Moultrie^  in  South-Carolina,  and  the 
burnin}»  of  Norfolk,  in  A'ir^riniji,  preceded  the 
declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  177(i.  The  col- 
onies then  in  Congress,  on  that  day,  declared 
themselves  free  ancl  independent  States,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  act  us  such  in  forming  alliances  with 
each  other  for  their  common  <U'fcnce  against  the 
power  from  which  tliey  h.-ul  absolved  themselves. 
They  also  instantly  and  sevendlv  begjin  to  form 
independent  civil  organizations.    \Vhen  these  were 
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completed  as  efficiently  as  circumstancos  would 
aUow,  and  manifested  by  their  separate  contri- 
butions to  the  common  cause,  as  sovereign  and 
independent  powera,  they  formed  a  compact,  in 
which  this  soTereignty  and  independence  were 
expressly  declared.  As  you  may  remember,  gen- 
tlconen — for  I  am  now  reciting  what  is  present  to 
your  memory,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  your 
consideration,  trusting,  as  I  may  recite  it,  you 
will  discover  what  has  been  certainly  running 
through  the  minds  of  my  people  for  years  past — 
finding  that,  individually,  they  could  not  carry  on 
this  contest  for  independence  and  sovereignty, 
they  united  in  certain  articles  which  are  known  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  these  articles: 
there  is  the  reiteration  of  the  original  declaration 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  par- 
ties to  it  All  rights,  all  powers,  all  jurisdiction, 
therein  delegated,  produce  no  limitation  upon  the 
ultimate  and  discretionary  sovereignty  of  the  par- 
tics  to  it  In  the  subsequent  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  that  government  recognised  the  agency 
of  the  Confederation,  but  acknowledged  ihe 
States — severally,  by  name — as  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States.  Four  years  later,  the  sovereign 
parties  became  dissatisfied  with  this  league,  on 
account  of  alleged  inefficiency  in  regard  to  inter- 
ests which  were  common  and  identical.  The 
States  virtually  resumed  their  original  status  of 
segregation,  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  re- 
sulte<l  in  the  new  compact,  under  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amend- 
ments thereto,  proposed  by  the  States  individual- 
ly. In  this  instrument  there  is  not  one  word  or 
phrase  capable  of  being  construed  into  a  lapse  or 
prescription  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  contracting  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  express,  pervading,  and  emphatic  re- 
servation of  all  powers  not  expressly  granted. 
The  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  that  Constitution 
recognises  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  its 
own  mere  agency  in  the  exercise  of  deputed  and 
limited  functions.  The  States — separately,  indi- 
vidually, independently  —  witli  various  reserva- 
tion.s  and  at  different  periods  of  time,  consented 
to  this  contract  Nothing  legitimate  has  since  oc- 
curred to  change  their  relations  to  each  other  un- 
der this  contract  On  the  contrary,  the  contempo- 
•  raneous  and  ju.xta-contcmporaneous  construction, 
especially  that  of  Virpinia,  by  Mr.  Madison,  cliar- 
acterised  by  your  distinjijuished  President  the 
chief  framer  of  the  Constitution,  declares  that 
"  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  form- 
ed by  the  sanction  of  the  State-s  given  by  each 

in  its  sovereign  cai)acity The 

States,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitution- 
al compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  fcapacity,  it  fol- 
low.s,  of  necessit}',  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal 
a)>ove  their  authority,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated ; 
and,  conserjuently,  as  parties  to  it,  they  must 
themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  niapjnitude  to  require 
their  interi><>sition."  By  questions  of  "sufficient 
magnitude,''  the  interpreter  means  those  ques- 
Sup.  Doc.  10. 


tions  which  involve  the  prerogative  of  that  sover- 
eignty  itself,  and  those  which  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  its  interposition,  and  such 
as  are  of  themselves  dangerous  to  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Constitution  was  established; 
and  among  these  great  purposes  we  know  there 
is  expressed  those  of  justice,  right  ec|uality,  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  us 
and  our  posterity. 

On  this  relation  of  the  States  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Confederation  formed  by  them,  the  people 
of  South-Carolma,  then,  assume  that  their  sover^ 
eignty  has  never  been  divided,  that  it  has  never 
been  alienated,  and  that  it  is  imprescriptible; 
that  it  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  fitct  U^t  they 
have  voluntarily  refrained  from  the  exercise  of 
certain  specified  functions ;  and  that  it  may  be 
exercised  at  their  will  through  their  own  estab- 
lished forms.  They,  therefore,  contend,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  their  unrestricted  sovereignty, 
and  on  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of  a  sover- 
eign State  to  govern  itself,  even  when  it  involves 
the  destruction  of  a  compact  which  has  been  vi- 
tiated so  as  to  become  an  imminent  danger — they 
have  the  right  to  abrogate  tliat  compact  so  far  as 
concerns  themselves,  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
their  happiness,  liberty,  and  safety. 

Having  ventured  to  present  these  &cts  and 
principles  to  your  consideration,  I  will  proceed  to 
state  the  more  prominent  and  immediate  causes 
which  have  induced  South-Carolina  to  abrogate  her 
consent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  iStatos. 

As  preliminary  to  this  statement,  I  would  say 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1820,  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  to  restrict  the  territorial  expansion  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  That  is  very  evident 
in  all  Uie  contests  of  that  period ;  and  had  they 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  some  hoped, 
oven  then  the  line  that  cut  off  the  purchase  from 
France,  might  have  been  projected  eastward  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  sent  Virginia 
and  half  of  Tennessee  and  all  of  Kentucky,  ( Vii^ 
ginia  proper,)  after  she  had  given  to  non-slavery 
her  North-western  empire,  to  the  non-slavery 
section.  That  might  be  the  line.  The  policy, 
however,  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  deprive 
this  Southern  section  of  that  lino  of  at  least  seven 
tenths  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Government 
Besides  this,  I  would  state,  as  preliminary,  that  a 
large. portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  (lovernment  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  drawn  from 
duties  on  imports.  Now,  the  products  that  have 
been  necessary  to  purchase  these  imj)orts  were  at 
one  time,  almost  exclusively,  and  have  always 
mainly  been,  the  result  of  slave  labor;  and,  there- 
fore^ the  burden  of  the  revenue  duties  upon  im- 
ports purchased  b^'  these  exports,  nmst  fall  upon 
the  producer,  who  hapj)ens,  in  this  case,  also  to 
be  the  consumer  of  the  import:-^. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  a 
ver^-  early  period  of  the  existence  of  this  Govern- 
ment, the  Northeni  people,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  entered  upon  tlie  industries  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  connncrce,  but  of  agriculture  scarcely 
to  the  extent  of  self-support     This  may  have 
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arison  from  a  variety  of  causes :  among  them,  per- 
haps, an  uncongenial  climate,  a  barren  soil,  but  a 
sea-coast  adapted  to  commerce,  besides  an  inher- 
ent tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  these 
latitudes  to  the  arts  of  manucrafl  and  traffic ;  and 
while,  therefore,  it  was  important  that  all  the 
sources  of  the  revenue  should  be  kc^t  up  to  meet 
the  increasing  expenses  of  the  Government,  it  also 
manifestly  became  of  great  importance  that  these 
articles  of  manufacture  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  should  bo  subject  to  the  purchase  of 
their  confederates.  They,  therefore,  invented  a 
system  of  duties,  partial  and  discriminating,  by 
which  the  whole  burden  of  the  revenue  fell  upgn 
those  who  produced  the  articles  of  export  which 
purchased  the  articles  of  import,  and  which  arti- 
cles of  import  were  consumed  mainly,  or  to  a 
great  extent,  by  those  whq  produced  the  exports. 

The  State  of  South-Carolina,  being  at  the  time 
one  of  the  largest  exporters  and  consumers  of  im- 
qiorts,  was  so  oppressed  by  the  operations  of  this 
system  upon  her,  that  she  was  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  interposing  her  sovereign  reservation  to 
arrest  it,  so  far.as  she  was  concerned  This  in- 
terposition, together  with  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
principle  of  free  trade  all  over  the  world,  did  ar- 
rest the  iniquity  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
then  presented.  It  could  no  longer  be  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  to  tax  one  section  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  another.  But  so  suc- 
cessful had  been 'the  system — to  such  an  extent 
had  it  already,  ia"*  a  few  years,  been  pushed ;  so 
vast  had  been  its  accumulations  of  capital ;  so 
vastly  had  it  been  diffused  throughout  its  ramifi- 
cations— as  seemingly  to  intenveave  the  indus- 
tries of  the  sections  almost  into  the  life  of  each 
other.  As  mechanics,  manufacturers,  shippers, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  in  all  the  intermediary 
pursuits,  the  Northern  people  seem  to  have  be- 
come almost  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
industry  of  the  South.  In  these  relations  they 
had  crept  into  every  crevice  of  an  afHuent  and 
loose  economy,  and  made  themselves  so  conve- 
nient to  it,  that  we  began  to  think  them  vital  to 
it;  and  they  grew  so  great  and  waxed  so  strong,  as 
they  fed  and  fattened  on  this  sweating  giant  of  the 
South,  that,  with  the  insolence  natural  to  sudden 
and  bloated  power,  they  began  to  claim  that  the 
laboring  monster  was  created  for  their  tributary. 

They  have  drawn  from  us  subsidies  which 
might  have  glutted  the  avarice  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul— which  in  one  quarter  of  a  century  have 
builded  up  countless  cities,  rivalling  in  wealth 
the  richest  marts  of  the  dd  world,  and  burden- 
ing every  sea  with  their  commerce,  and  which 
have  covered  their  granite  soil  with  palaces  and 
smiling  gardens;  and  yet,  strange,  anomalous  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  literally  true, 
that  while  they  were  thus  gathering  all  their 
wealth  and  power  from  this  source,  step  by  step, 
latns  cum  Idtere,  with  this  aggregation  there  was 
growing  up  a  determined  purpose  to  destroy  the5»e 
sources  of  their  power  and  grandeur.  I  pretend 
not  to  explain  it  I  relate  it  as  history.  This, 
gentlemen,  brings  me  to  the  proximate  causes 
which  it  is  my  mission  to  lay  before  you. 


For  nearly  thirty  years  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  have  assailed  the  institution 
of  African  slavery,  in  every  form  in  which  our 
political  connection  with  them  permitted  them  to 
approach  it  During  all  that  period  large  masses 
of  their  people,  with  a. persistent  ftiry,  maddened 
by  the  intoxication  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  have 
associated  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  most  fearful  means 
which  can  be  suggested  to  a  subject  race :  arson 
and  murder  are  the  charities  of  their  programme. 

1.  The  representatives  of  these  people  in  the 
Federal  Legislature,  acting  on  the  same  ultimate 
idea,  have  endeavored  to  shape  the  legislation  of 
the  Government  so  as  to  deprive  the  slave  States 
of  political  equality,  by  excluding  them  from  all 
interest  in  the  territorial  accretions  of  the  Govern- 
ment They  have  succeeded  to  the  full  extent, 
and  have  decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
slave  States  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  A  majority  of  the  non-slaveholding  States 
have  not  only  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  protect  slave  pro- 
perty, but  have  made  stringent  laws  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  those  provisions. 

3.  Eight  of  those  States  have  made  it  a  crimi- 
nal offence  to  execute  the  plainest  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  which  give  protection  to  a  pro- 
perty furnishing  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  annually  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  which  rests  the  entire  order  of  civili- 
zation of  twelve  millions  of  people.  In  not  one 
of  the  seventeen  non-slaveholdmg  States  can  a 
citizen  of  a  slave  State  claim  protection  for  his 
main  property,  and  the  person  of  the  citizen  in 
numerous  cases  has  been  violated,  and  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  violence  has  resulted  in  mu^er. 

4.  The  citizens  of  not  less  than  five  non-slave- 
holding  States  have  invaded  a  slaveholding  State, 
and  proclaimed  the  annihilation  of  its  people  by 
servile  insurrection  ;  two  of  these  States  have  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  felons  engaged  in  this  in- 
vasion ;  and  one  of  these  States — that  State  which 
claims  the  most  advanced  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, which  claims  to  represent  before  the  world 
American  sentiment  and  American  principles — by 
the  most  solonm  decree,  through  its  highest  con- 
stituted authority,  has  approved  of  that  inva.sioQ ; 
and  large  bodies  of  people,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  made  votive 
offerings  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown  and  his 
associates. 

5.  The  most  populous,  and  by  far  the  most 
potent,  of  the  Confederates,  has  proclaimed,  for 
years,  through  its  representatives  in  the  Federal 
Senate,  ^hat  it  is  a  conflict  of  life  and  death 
between  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  This  is  the 
solemn  decree,  through  its  constituted  forms,  of 
a  State  containing  near  three  millions  of  people, 
who  conduct  four  fifths  of  the  commerce  of  tho 
republic.  Additional  millions  of  people,  making 
majorities  in  all  the  States,  and  many  of  tho 
States  by  legislative  action,  have  declared,  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  South- 
em  States  is  an  offence  to  God,  and,  therefore^ 
they  are  bound  byk  the  most  sacred  duty  of  man 
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to  eztermioctc  that  institution ;  they  have  declared 
and  icted  upon  the  declaration,  that  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is  an  offence 
and'  a  danger  to  the  social  institutions  of  the 
Northern  States,  and,  therefore,  they  are  bound 
by  the  instind  of  moral  right  and  of  self-preser- 
Tation  to  exterminate  slavery. 

Finally:  Impelled  by  these  sacred  duties  to 
God  and  their  consciences,  and  by  the  scarcely 
less  binding  impulses  of  self-protection,  ader  years 
of  earnest  labor  and  devotion  to  the  purpose,  they 
have  succeeded,  by  large  majorities  in  all  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  in  placing  the  entire  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  pledged,  by  their  obliga- 
tions to  God,  by  their  obligations  to  the  social 
institutions  of  man,  by  their  obligation  of  self- 
preservation,  to  place  the  institution  of  slavery 
m  a  course  of  certain  and  final  extinction. 

That  is,  twenty  millions  of  people,  holding  one 
of  the  strongest  governments  on  earth,  are  im- 
pelled, by  a  perfect  recognition  of  the  most  sacred 
and  powerful  obligations  which  fall  upon  man,  to 
extenninate  the  vital  interests  of  eight  millions  of 
people,  bound  to  them  by  contiguity  of  territory, 
and  the  closest  political  relation.  In  other  words, 
the  decree  inaugurated  on  the  6th  of  November, 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina,  being  a  portion  of  those  who  come 
within  the  ban  of  this  decree,  had  only  to  ask 
themselves :  Is  existence  worth  a  struggle  ?  Their  ^ 
answer  is  given  in  the  ordinance  I  have  had  the ' 
honor  to  submit  to  you.  i 

•  I  see  before  me  wise  and  learned  men,  who 
have  ob.ser\'ed  and  sounded  the  ways  of  human  | 
life  in  all  its  records,  and  many  who  have  been 
chief  actors  in  some  of  its  gi*avest  scenes.  I  ask, 
then,  if  in  all  their  lore  of  human  society  they 
find  a  case  parallel  to  this  ?  South-Carolina  has 
three  hundred  thousand  whites  and  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves ;  the  whites  depend  on  their  slaves 
for  their  order  of  civilization  and  their  existence. 
Twenty  millions  of  people,  with  a  powerfully  or- 
ganized government,  and  impelled  by  the  most 
sacred  duties,  decree  tliat  slavery  must  be  exter- 
rainated.  I  ask  you,  Virginians,  is  right,  is  jus- 
tice, is  existence  worth  a  strug-^lc  V 

I  liave  thus  recited  in  general  terms  the  causes 
which  dictated  the  action  of  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina.  Were  they  given  in  detail,  they  would 
embrace  half  the  history  of  the  Republic  for  half 
the  period  of  its  existence.  From  the  accession 
of  the  younger  Adams  to  this  hour,  the  main  in- 
ternal history  of  the  Unite<l  States  has  been  one 
untiring,  unfaltering  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  to  gain  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  —  first  to  restrict,  then  to 
subsidize,  and  now  to  destroy  the  vital  interests 
of  the  slave  States.  Checked  or  baffled  in  one 
course,  with  the  relentless  energy  and  pertinacity 
of  their  nature,  they  have  adopted  another;  re- 
tarded for  a  time,  by  the  lingering  but  sturdy 
fragments  of  a  dying  patriotism  among  themselves, 
or  the  banded  resistance  of  their  victims,  they 
have  still  held  on  with  the  fierce  grip  of  avarice^ 


and  the  mad  ra;rc  of  fanaticism,  until  Gofl  has 
cursed  them  witli  a  triumph  which  has  plunged 
this  continent  Jhto  civil  war,  and  destroyed,  per- 
haps forever,  the  fairest  forms  which  human  phi- 
losophy ever  grafted  upon  the  institutions  of  man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  one  moment  look  at  the 
converse  of  this  picture. 

For  over  thirty  years,  by  evcrv  method  of 
which  wo  could  avail  ourselves  —  by  argument, 
by  sovereign  protest,  by  warning,  by  prayer,  by 
every  energy  and  every  attribute  we  could  bring 
to  bear — we  have  endeavored  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe. In  the  Federal  Legislature,  through  this 
long  serie.s  of  years,  my  State  has  given  all  her 
intelligence,  all  her  virtue,  and  all  her  patriotism, 
to  preserve  the  Constitutional  Union ;  and  that  she 
had  intelligence,  that  she  had  patriotism,  that  she 
had  virtue,  is  in  proof  here  by  that  marble,  {thehu^t 
of  Calhoun,)  sitting  in  the  hall  where  the  sovereign- 
ty of  A^irginia  is  consulting  concerning  the  honor 
and  the  rights  of  Virginia.  In  this  struggle,  Cal- 
houn, McDuflie,  Elmore  and  Butler  perished  almost 
literally  in  the  halls  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 
Failing  in  this,  more  than  a  year  ago,  seeing  the 
stonn  impending,  seeing  the  waves  rising,  South- 
Carolina  sent  to  this  great,  this  strong,  ttiis  wise, 
this  illustrious  Republic  of  Virginia,  a  grave  com- 
mission, the  purport  of  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, gentlemen,  I  will  venture  to  relate. 

"  AVhereas  the  Statp  of  South-Carolina,  by  her 
ordinance  of  a.d.  1852,  affirmed  her  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  Confederacy  whenever  the  occasion 
should  arise,  justifying  her,  in  her  own  judgment, 
in  taking  that  step ;  and,  in  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  her  Convention,  declared  that  she  forbore 
the  immediate  exercise  of  that  right  from  consid- 
erations of  expediency  only : 

"And  whereas  more  than  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  Convention  adjourned,  and  in 
the  intervening  time  the  assaults  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  upon  the  rights  and  equal- 
ity of  the  Southern  States,  have  unceasingly  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  violence,  and  in  new  and 
more  alarming  forms ;  be  it  therefore, 

**1.  J*esohed  unanimously^  That  the  State  of 
South-Carolina,  still  deferring  to  her  Southern 
sisters,  nevertlieless  respectfully  announces  to 
them,  that  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
General  Assembly,  that  the  slaveholding  States 
should  immediate!}'  meet  together  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  united  action. 

"2.  Ri'sohed  unanimously^  That  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolution  be  commimicated  by  the 
Governor  to  all  the  slaveholding  States,  with  the 
earnest  retpiest  of  this  State,  that  they  will  ap- 
point deputies,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  in 
their  judgment  will  promote  the  said  meeting. 

"3.  RtJtohed  unanimously^  That  a  Special 
Commissioner  be  appointed  by  his  Excellency 
the  (lovernor,  to  communicate  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  to  express  to  the  authorities  of  that  State  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  people  of  South-Carolina 
with  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  unite  with  them  in  measures  of  common 
defence." 
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Ujisuccessful  in  that  effort,  the  people  of  South- 
Carolint,  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty  years, 
joined  with  the  party  organizations  of  the  day, 
and  honestly^  earnestly,  and  with  anxious  solici- 
tude gave  her  unanimous  vote  to  that  party,  the 
succeiss  of  which  they  believed  would  prolong  the 
Union.  Defeated  in  this  last  hope — having  ex- 
hausted argument,  protest,  prayer,  council,  hope 
iteelf— the  people  of  South-Carolina  calmly,  unos- 
tentatiously, without  clamor,  but  with  a  determi- 
nation as  fixed  as  destiny,  ordained  this  Act,  in 
these  few  simple  words,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
Convention : 

"TT^?,  the  people  of  the  Stnte  of  South- Carq- 
lina^  in  Contention  assembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and.  ordained. 
That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  Convention, 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts, 
and  parts  of  acts,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  ratifying  Amendments  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  union 
now  subsisting  between  South-Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  *  The  United  States  of 
America,*  is  hereby  dissolved." 

Even  after  this  the  people  of  South-Carolina  are 
not  satisfied.  They  still  seek  council,  they  still 
seek  sympathy,  they  ^ill  seek  aid,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  and  their  honor ;  and  for 
this  I  am  here  to-dliy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  these  facts  1 
have  endeavored  to  group  before  you — notwith- 
standing this  labor,  this  long-suffering,  tins  pa- 
tience, I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  she  has 
practised — throughout  this  whole  land,  over  all 
Christendom,  my  State  has  been  accused  of 
**  rash  precipitancy."  Is  it  rash  precipitancy  to 
step  out  of  the  pathway  when  you  hear  the  thun- 
der-crash of  the  falling  avahmche?  Is  it  rash 
precipitancy  to  seek  for  shelter  when  3'ou  hear 
the  hissing  of  the  coming  tempest,  and  see  the 
storm-cloud  close  down  upon  you?  Is  it  rash 
precipitancy  to  raise  your  hands  to  protect  your 
heart? 

I  venture  to  assert  that  never,  since  liberty 
came  into  the  institutions  of  man,  have  a  people 
borne  with  more  patience,  or  forborne  with  more 
fortitude,  than  have  the  people  of  these  Southern 
States  in  their  relations  with  their  confederates. 
As  long  as  it  was  merely  silly  fanaticism  or  pru- 
rient philanthropy  which  proposed  our  destruc- 
tion, we  did  nothing — scared}'  complained.  Even 
when  partial  and  most  oppressive  taxation,  con- 
tinued for  years,  ground  us  into  the  dust  of  pov- 
erty, save  for  a  moment  of  convulsive  struggle, 
we  bore  it  patiently ;  even  when  many  of  our 
confederates,  by  State  and  municipal  regulations, 
violated  provisions  of  our  compact  vital  to  us,  and 
hordes  of  their  people,  under  the  sanction  of  these 
regulations,  robbed  our  property,  and  murdered 
our  citizens;  even  when,  under  the  same  sanc- 
tion, bands  of  wild  fanatics  invade<l  slave  States, 
and  proclaimed  the  destruction  of  slavery  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  slaveholder,  and  States  and 


cities  erected  shrines  to  the  memory  of  the  felons ; 
when  one  confederate  demanded  that  wc  must  be 
driven  from  the  civilization  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  another  sent  its  chief  representative 
to  defame  us  before  the  civilized  world — beneath 
all  these  enormities,  wc  continued  to  give  our 
blood,  our  gold  and  our  sweat,  to  build  up  the 
grandeur  and  maintain  the  power  of  that  Repub- 
lic And  when  there  was  added  to  this  all  that 
baffled  avarice,  malignant  fanaticism,  and  moral 
turpitude  could  devise  to  vilify,  wrong  and  irritate 
us,  we  still  gave  our  blood  and  treasure,  and  of- 
fered our  hands,  and  palled  them  brethren.  I 
draw  no  fancy  picture ;  I  use  no  declamatory  as- 
sertions. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Convention,  who 
may  not  cite  twenty  cases  to  meet  eveir  item  of 
this  catalogue.  But  when,  at  last,  this  fanaticism 
and  eager  haste  for  rapine,  mingling  their  foul 
purposes,  engendered  those  fermenting  millions, 
who  have  seized  the  Constitution,  and  distorted 
its  most  sacred  form  into  an  instrument  of  our 
ruin,  why,  then  longer  submission  seemed  to  us 
not  only  base  cowardice,  but  absolute  fatuity. 
In  South  -  Carolina  we  felt  that  to  remain  one 
hour  under  such  domination,  we  would  merit  the 
destruction  earned  by  our  own  folly  and  base- 
ness. We  felt,  that  if  there  was  one  son  of  a 
Carolina  sire  who  would  counsel  such  submission, 
there  was  not  a  hill-side  or  a  plain,  from  Eutaw 
to  the  Cowpens,  from  which  the  spirit  of  his  of- 
fended sire  would  not  start  forth  to  shame  him 
from  the  land  he  desecrated.  Wfe  did  not  find  air 
enough  in  that  little  State,  to  give  breath  to  such 
counsel ;  there  was  not  firm  earth  enough  there 
for  one  such  counsellor  to  stand  upon. 

I  i)ray  you,  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  to  pardon 
me  for  referring  with  some  particularity  to  the 
position  of  my  Stite  in  connection  with  the.^ 
matters,  because  she  has  been  much  spoken  of, 
and  not  nnich  praised.  I  am  here  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  these  people,  ccrtainl}'  not  their  eu- 
logist I  am  sent  here,  as  I  thought,  mainly  be- 
cause among  them  I  have  alwa3's,  with  sonic 
pride,  proclaimed  that  I  sprang  from  this  soil, 
and  becau.'ie  the}'  believe  that  I  would  tell  an 
honest,  earnest  story  of  their  wrongs  and  their 
trials ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  still 
further  allude  to  it.  Never,  gentlemen,  since 
liberty  begun  her  struggles  in  the  world,  has  a 
mighty  dmma,  to  be  enacted  on  the  trembling 
stage  of  man^s  affairs,  been  opened  with  a  spec- 
tacle of  purer  moral  sublimity  than  that  which 
has  been  manifested  in  this  revolution  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Scarcely  had  this  decree  of 
our  subjection  been  l>orne  to  our  ears  on  the  north- 
ern breeze,  than,  as  if  from  the  very  caverns  of 
the  earth,  there  rose  up  one  voice,  one  voice  only, 
from  tlie  people  of  South-Carolina,  who  shouted 
back,  resistance  to  the  death.  The  Legislature, 
then  in  session,  caught  that  .spirit,  and  with  one 
voice,  one  voice  only,  proclaimed,  resistance  to 
the  death.  The  people  of  the  State,  again  in  then* 
sovereign  capacity,  as  you  are  here,  with  one 
voice,  one  voice  only,  ordained,  resistance  to  the 
deatlu     And  now,  there  is  not,  in  the  borders  of 
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ihat  little  State,  one  man,  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
who  can  walk  or  stand,  who  is  not  armed,  stand- 
ing ready  to  resist  to  the  death.  [Applause] 
We  are  very  small — very  weak — ^but  if  that  fire- 
storm with  which  we  are  threatened  should  fall 
upon  U8  and  consume  us,  hercaftor  the  pilgrim 
of  liberty,  perhaps  from  this  State,  who  may  be 
searching  beneath  the  ruins  of  Charleston,  will 
find  the  skeleton  of  our  sentinel  standing  at  our 
lea-gate.  « 

Believe  it  not,  sir,  that  in  taking  this  position 
we  have  been  foi^tful  of  .the  past,  or  reckless 
of  Ae  ftiture.  No,  sir,  it  is  the  great  past  and 
our  sacred  obligation  to  the  future  which  have 
nerved  us  to  the  act  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
ptst  which  dazzled  our  eyes,  until  the  substance 
of  liberty  had  almost  slipped  from'  our  grasp. 

•  For  years  and  years  we  paused,  as  wc  held  up 
the  cuHain,  and  gazed  back  on  the  unforgottcn 
glories  of  the  hallowed  past — as  we  beheld  that 
fidrest  temple  in  which  liberty  had  ever  found  a 
shrine — that  which  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Adams  and  Franklin,  Henry  and  Madison,  the 
Lees,  Masons,  Rutledgcs,  and  Pinckneys — a  con- 
clave of  demigods — had  builded  up  as  a  taberna- 
cle for  us  to  dwell  in  forever,  and  consecrated  it 

•  with  the  blood  of  our  own  fathers,  that  citadel 
of  liberty ;  that  palladium  of  human  right ;  that 
precious  muniment  of  human  hope ;  that  refuge 

•  of  hope  all  over  the  earth  ;  that  world,  won  from 
the  wilderness  to  God  and  liberty — sir,  with 
pious  reverence  we  looked  upon  all  this;  and 
yet,  with  these  hands,  we  tore  it  do^-n;  with 
these  feet,  we  trampled  it  out  of  life ;  with  this 
breath,  we  scattered  the  fragments  on  the  winds ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  tremble,  we  are  not  appalled ; 
our  hands  are  unstained — pure,  clear,  unterrified, 
as  we  raise  them  in  confident  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Right.  Armed  in  this 
panoply,  we  drop  the  curtain,  and  are  ready  to 
move  onward  through  the  coming  scenes  of  this 
solemn  drama. 

Gentlemen  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  these 
Southern  States  are  no  noisy  faction,  clamoring  for 
place  and  power ;  no  hungry  rabble,  answering 
in  blood  to  every  appeal  to  brutal  passion ;  no 
shouting  mob,  ready  to  take  for  their  govern- 
ment a  glittering  epigram,  or  a  fustian  theory ; 
they  are  not  canting  fanatics,  festering  in  the 
licentiousness  of  abolition  and  amalgamation ; 
their  liberty  is  not  a  painted  strumpet,  straggling 
through  the  streets ;  nor  docs  their  truth  need 
to  baptize  itself  in  pools  of  bloo<l.  They  are  a 
crave,  calm,  prosperous,  religious  people;  the 
holders  of  tlie  most  majestic  civilij^tion ;  the  in- 
heritors, by  right,  of  the  fairest  estate  of  liberty ; 
fighting  for  that  liberty ;  fighting  for  their  fathers' 
graves ;  standing  athwart  their  hearthstones,  and 
before  their  chamber-doors.  In  this  tight,  for  a 
time,  my  little  State  stood  alone — that  little  State, 
around  whose  outermost  borders  the  guns  fired 
at  the  capital  might  almost  be  heard;  whose 
Bcope  of  sky  is  scarce  large  enough  for  one  star 
to  glitter  in ;  so  small,  so  weak,  so  few — we  be- 
gan this  fight  alone,  against  millions ;  and  had 
millions  been  piled  on  millions,  under  God,  in 


such  a  fight,  we  would  have  triumphed.  But, 
sir,  that  God  cares  for  liberty,  truth,  and  right 
among  His  people,  and  wc  are  no  longer  alone. 
Our  own  children  from  Florida  and  Alabama 
answered  to  the  maternal  call;  and  our  grc^t 
sister  Georgia  marshalled  forth  her  gfitirit  pro- 
geny ;  the  voice  of  Quitman  came  up  out  of  his 
CTave  on  tlie  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  proved 
herself  the  offspring  of  the  "  Apostle  of  Liberty;** 
and  now  Young  Texas  raises  her  giant  form,  and 
takes  her  place  at  the  head  of  this  majestic  col- 
umn of  confederated  sovereignties.  And,  sir, 
wherever  Virginia  has  a  son  beyond  her  bor- 
ders, his  voice  is  known,  because  he  speaks  in 
tlie  ancient  tongue  of  his  mother.  Mr.  President 
I,  one  of  the  humblest  of  these  sons,  have  told 
my  adopted  brethren — I  have  promised  them — 
that  before  the  spring  grass  grows  long  enough 
to  weave  a  chaplet  of  triumph,  they  will  hear 
the  stately  tramp  as  of  a  mighty  host  of  men — 
a  sound  as  if  the  armies  of  destiny  were  afoot — 
and  they  will  see  floating  above  that  host  a  ban- 
ner, whose  whole  history  is  one  blaze  of  glor^^ 
and  not  one  blot  of  shame :  and  coming  up  from 
that  host,  they  will  hear  one  voice,  ay,  like  their 
own,  one  voice  only  ;  the  resounding  echo  of  that 
voice  which  first  thundered  into  the  hearts  of 
yoiu*  god-like  sires,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death  I"  and  on  that  banner  will  be  written 
the  unsullied  name  of  Virginia.  The  world 
knows  her  history,  and  knows  no  history  above 
it  in  the  niche  of  fame ;  and  knowing  it,  none 
dare  doubt  where  Virginia  will  be  found  when 
her  own  ofCspring,  divine  liberty  and  justice,  call 
her  to  the  fight  Have  I  promised  too  much  in 
the  name  of  our  mother  ?  In  us  the  doubt  would 
be  worse  than  blasphem}'.  She  will  take  her 
place  in  the  front  ranks.  She  will  be,  as  she  has 
been  for  one  hundred  years,  the  foremost  of  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  She  will  stand 
here  with  her  uplifted  arm,  not  only  as  a  barrier, 
but  the  guiding  star  to  an  empire,  stretching 
from  her  feet  to  the  tropics,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific — grander  in  proportions,  stronger  in 
power,  freer  in  right,  than  any  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  which  will  divide  the  rule  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  be  felt  in  the  far-heaving  waves  of  the 
Pacific;  and  will  own  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Mr.  President  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of 
a  portion  of  those  who  believe  in  this  coming 
greatness,  and  who  have  by  cruel  WTong  and  in- 
justice been  driven  from  their  inheritance  in  the 
nnghty  past ;  and  I  ask  Virginia  to  come  in  the 
majesty  of  her  august  history,  and  the  power  of 
her  courage  and  strength, .  and  command  this 
transcendent  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine 
my  words  specifically  to  the  matter  of  my  own 
mission  here.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  scene  and  the 
place  have  deluded  me  to  go,  somewhat  erratical- 
ly, beyond  my  intention  ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  discuss,  before  this  Convention,  those  essential 
principles  on  which  our  order  of  liberty  was  in- 
stltutionize<l  in  America,  after  centuries  of  strug- 
gle, from  Runymede  to  Yorktown,  nor  their  dea- 
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tructive  Yiolation,  involved  in  the  daring  aggres- 
sions upon  the  confederate  and  absolute  rights  of 
the  Southern  people,  by  the  pcopje  and  States 
of  the  North.  I  cannot  teach  this  Convention. 
There  are  inany  men  here  who  may  truly  use  the 
words  of  the  Greeks :  "  Wq  thank  .God  we  are  as 
wise  and  virtuous  as  our  &thers/'  Such  men 
cannot  be  taught,  either  the  principles  or  the  d\i- 
ties  of  liberty  and  truth.  That  knowledge,  gen- 
tlemen of  Virginia,  is  yoiu:  birth-right 

I  will,  however,  ask  a  few  minutes  more  of 
yoiu:  time,  while  I  attempt,  very  rapidly,  and  in 
the  most  general  terms,  to  exhibit  some  Qf  the 
fundamental  causes  which  the  people  of  the  South 
regard  as  justifying  their  belief  that  there  never 
ought  to  be,  and  that  there  never  cAn  be,  recon- 
struction of  the  late  Federal  Union.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  acquiescence, 
which  originally  fomided  the  Union,  was  enforced 
by  necessity  rather  than  free  consent,  the  truth 
seems  evident,  to  eveir  mind  which  dares  to 
speculate  advisedly  on  the  manifest  principles  of 
that  revolution  we  are  now  enacting,  that  they  do 
involve  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  diversities, 
betweeiv  the  systems  on  which  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  communities  may  endure.  We 
believe  that  these  repellent  diver.«<ities  pertain  to 
every  attribute  which  belongs  to  the  two  S3'stems, 
and  consequently  that  this  revolution — this  sep- 
aration— this  disintegration — is  no  accident ;  that 
it  is  no  merely  'casual  result  of  a  temporary 
cause ;  that  it  is  no  evanescent  bubble  of  popular 
error  or  irritation ;  that  it  is  no  dream  of  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  is  it  the  achievement  of  individual  am- 
bition. It  has  a  cause  more  profound  and  per- 
vading than  all  these.  It  is  not  only  a  revolution 
of  actual  material  necessity,  but  it  is  a  revolution 
resulting  from  the  deepest  convictions,  the  ideas, 
the  sentiments,  the  moral  and  intellectual  neces- 
sities, of  earnest  and  intelligent  men.  It  is  not 
only  the  primeval  and  never-dying  struggle  of  the 
liberty  of  labor  against  the  despotism  of  power, 
but  it  is  that  still  sterner  conflict  which  shivered 
Greece  and  disintegrated  the  huge  and  solid  mass 
of  Rome ;  which  gathers  into  its  contending  armies 
all  the  necessities,  the  customs,  the  laws,  the  re- 
ligions, the  sentiments,  and  the  passions,  which 
constitute  the  civilization  of  man.  You  may,  as 
you  are  at  this  moment  doing,  centralize  a  coer- 
civte  power  at  Washington,  stronger  than  the  Prae- 
torian bands,  when  the  Roman  eagles  shadowed 
the  earth  "from  Lusitania  to  the  Caucasus,"  but 
vou  cannot  come  nearer  coalescing  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  the  people  of  Vermont,  the  people  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  people  of  the  Gulf,  than 
did  Rome  to  make  one  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Da- 
cian,  the  Briton  and  the  Ionian.  No  community 
of  origin,  no  community  of  language,  law  or  re- 
ligion, can  amalgamate  a  people  whose  severance 
is  proclaimed  by  the  rigid  requisitions  of  materia] 
necessity.  Nature  forbids  African  slavery  at  the 
Xorth.  Southern  civilization  cannot  exist  with- 
out African  slavery.  None  but  an  equal  race 
can  labor  at  the  South.  Destroy  involuntary  la- 
l)or,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  must  be  remit- 
ted to  the  latitudes  whence  it  sprung. 


Ndw,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  believe  tho 
political  and  social  organisuis  have  assumed  forms 
so  distinct  and  antagonistic,  that  a  reconcilement 
of  them  is  simply  an  impossibility.  To  cite  one 
or  two  instances — for  I  am  only  making  sugges- 
tions for  your  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  matter  in  hand :  In  the  free  States,  the  sim- 
ple, isolated,  exclusive,  sole  political  principle  is. 
a  ptire  democracy  of  mere  numbers,  save  a 
scarcely  discernible  moditication,  by  a  vague  and 
undefined  form  of  representation.  In  these 
States  there  can  be  no  departure  from  this  prihci- 
pie  in  its  extremest  infensity.  The  admission  of 
the  slightest  adverse  element  is  forbidden  by  the 
whole  genius  of  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
It  is  as  delicate  in  its  sensitiveness  as  personal 
right  in  England,  or  slavery  in  Carolina  ;  it  is  tJio 
vitalizing  principle,  the  breiith  of  the  life  of 
Northern  socialism.  The  almighty  power  of 
numbei-s  is  the  basis  of  all  social  agreement  in  tho 
Northern  States.  A  fearful  illustration  of  tliis  is 
at  this  moment  exhibiting  its  results  in  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  you  are  consenting  to  liva 
That  Government  was  ''instituted  and  appointed^* 
to  protect  and  secure  equally  the  interest  of  the 
parts.  By  the  agency  of  mere  numbers,  one  sec- 
tion has  been  restricted  and  another  expanded  in. 
territory ;  one  section  has  been  unduly  and  op- 
pressively taxed,  and  one  section  has  been 
brought  to  imminent  peril ;  and  in  this  hour  the  , 
people  of  the  North  are  consulting  whether  they 
can  subjugate  the  people  of  the  South  by  the 
right  of  Jiumber. 

The  ''Government  by  the  people"  is  equally  tho 
rule  of  the  South,  but  the  modification  of  tho 
''rule  of  numbers"  is  so  essential  in  the  slavo 
States,  that  it  cannot  coexist  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  its  unrestricted  form.  In  the  Soutli,  it  is 
controlled,  perhaps  made  absolutely  subject,  by 
the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  a  specific  property 
is  es.<iential  to  the  vitalization  of  the  social  and 
political  organisms.  If,  then,  you  attempt  to  in- 
stitute the  rule  of  either  form  into  the  organism 
of  the  other,  you  instantly  destroy  the  section  you 
invade.  To  proclaim  to  the  North  that  numbers 
shall  not  be  absolute,  would  be  as  offensive  as  to 
proclaim  the  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the  South. 
The  element  of  property  would  neutralize  the  en- 
tire political  system  at  the  North;  its  exclusion 
would  subvert  the  whole  organism  of  the  South. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  disintegration 
and  repulsion,  still  more  potent  than  the  geo- 
graphical or  the  political  severance.  It  comes  of 
the  deep-seated,  but  active,  religious  sentiment^ 
which  belongs  to  both  people,  having  arrayed  it- 
self on  the  sides  of  the  sections.  This  diversity, 
at  this  moment,  is  appearing,  not  in  forms  of  de- 
nominational polemics,  but  in  shapes  as  bloody 
and  terrible  as  religion  has  ever  assumed  since 
Christ  came  to  the  earth.  Its  representative,  the 
Church,  has  bared  her  ann  for  the  conflict  —  her 
sword  is  already  flashing  in  the  glare  of  the  tdrch 
of  fanaticism — and  the  history  of  the  world  tells 
us,  that  when  that  sword  cleaves  asunder,  no  hu- 
man surgery  can  heal  the  wound.  There  is  not 
one  Christian  sUveholder  here,  no  matter  how 
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he  may  bo  to  his  meek  and  lowly  Master, 
who  does  not  feel' in  his  heart,  that  from  the  point 
of  that  sword  is  now  dripping  the  last  drop  of 
mnpathj  which  bound  him  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Morth.  With  demoniac  rage,  they  have  sot  the 
Lamb  of  God  between  their  seed  and  our  seed. 

I  hare  run  rapidly  over  these  diversities  to 
show  that  they  pervade  the  entire  composition  of 
the  social  systems  of  the  two  sections,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  believe  the  political  union  unnatural 
and  monstrous;  and  its  offspring  must  be  abor- 
tive and  fruitless,  save  of  that  fearful  brood  of 
woes  which  must  always  come  from  such  con- 
junctions. 

We  believe,  as  a  completely  logical  and  reason- 
able deduction  from  these  repellent  attributes  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  there  have  arisen  those  construc- 
tions of  the  terms  of  confederation,  which  have 
converted  a  government  of  consent  into  a  gov- 
ernment of  force  ;  which  have  dnven  seven  States 
to  abandon  that  Government ;  which  have  for 
sixty  days,  kept  loaded  bomb-shells  bearing  on 
the  women  and  children  of  Charleston ;  which 
have  turned  the  Federal  guns  on  the  capitiil  of 
Virginia;  and  which,  if  Virginia  murmurs  against 
these  guns  being  so  turned,  threatens  to  send  the 
ra£Bans  of  Boston  and  New- York  to  rcenact  the 
scenes  of  1818  at  Portsmouth  and  Hampton. 

Where  these  natural  and  conventional  repul- 
sions exist,  the  conflict  is  for  life  and  death. 
And  that  conflict  is  now  upon  you.  Gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  you  own  an  empire.  You  arc  very 
strong.  You  have  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  life. 
and  are  very  wise  and  very  skilful.  You  have 
achieved  much  glory,  and  have  great  virtue.  You 
may  thus  drag  do\i'ii  your  mountain -tops  and  fill 
up  your  valleys.  You  may  unite  the  waters  of 
remote  oceans.  You  may  again  pull  down  civil 
dyiuisties  and  religions,  and  on  their  ruins 
rebuild  the  forms  of  liberty  and  faith.  But  I  tell 
you,  there  is  no  force  of  human  power — there  is 
no  assay  of  human  art — there  is  no  sanctity  of 
human  touch,  which  can  reunite  the  people  of 
tiie  North  and  the  people  of  the  South  as  political 
uid  social  equals.  No  gentlemen — never ;  never, 
until  by  your  power,  your  art,  and  your  virtue, 
YOU  can  unfix  the.  unchangeable  economy  of  the 
Eternal  God,  can  you  make  of  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  one  people. 

An  irresistible  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
forced  the  Cotton  States  to  recognise  this  absolute 
and  imperative  diversity,  and  they  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  their  institutions  on  its  present 
necessity.  The  Northern  States  are  also  mani- 
festing Uieir  recognition  of  the  same  diversity  by 
preparing,  with  the  aid  of  the  agents  of  non -slav- 
ery, known  as  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

I  believe  the  question  tp  be  decided  by  you, 
gentlemen,  is  whether  Virginia,  like  the  trembling 
Egyptian,  will  skulk  for  shelter  beneath  the 
crumbling  fragments  of  a  past  greatness,  to  dwell 
under  the  scourge  of  a  haughty,  but  mean  task- 
ii^Lster,  or  whether  she  will  step  forth  and  with 


one  voice  hush  the  storm  of  war,  and  keep  the 
ancient  glory  of  her  name.  The  times  must  be 
far  more  distempered  than  now — indeed  prophecy 
dare  not  seek,  for  it  can  never  reach  that  future — 
when  Virginians  will  hesitate  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  South-Cart>lina 
have  declared,  in  the  language  of  the  various  com- 
pacts between  them  and  their  confederates,  that 
they  have  always  retained  their  sovereignty  and 
independence — that  they,  with  theh"  confederates, 
did  delegate  certain  powers  to  a  common  agent ; 
that  by  their  confederates  this  compact  has  been 
violated ;  and  the  Government  established  under 
it  has  become  destructive  of  the  piurposes  for 
which  it  was  established — and  it  is,  therefore, 
their  right  to  abolish  that  Government,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  them,  and  institute  another.  They 
have  solemnly  ordained,  and  are  now,  and  have 
for  sixty  days  been  maintaining  that  ordinance  by 
arms — that  all  political  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  dissolved. 

The  admitted  rule  on  which  they  have  resorted 
to  arms  is,  "  That  a  violation  of  a  perfect  right, 
either  committed  or  committing,  or  with  which  a 
people  is  threatened  in  the  future,  justifies  the 
undertaking  of  war — amicable  means  having  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  such  means,  justice  requires  a  re- 
sort to  arms." 

On  this  rule,  the  people  of  South-(9arolina  have 
resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  "  a  perfect  right" 

As  I  have  stated,  they  have,  maintained  this 
position  for  a  reasonable  time,  notwithstanding 
their  chief  harbor  has  been  blockaded  and  their 
territory  invaded;  they  have  maintained  it  in 
honor  against  falsehood  and  treachery  ;  they  have 
maintained  it  until  five  millions  of  people  and  six 
sovereign  States  have  joined  with  them  to  form  a 
government,  in  which,  in  the  language  of  the  em- 
inent  citizen  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  executive  department  of  that  government, 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  doubt  that  "the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  will  be  found  equal  to  any  measures  of 
defence  which  our  honor  and  securi^  may 
require.  Further  obstacles  may  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  that  government,  but  they  cannot  long 
prevent  the  progress  of  a  movement  sanctified  by 
its  justice,  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people. 
Reverently  let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
to  guide  and  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principles  which,  by  his  blessing,  they 
were  able  to  vindicate  and  transmit  to  posterity; 
and  with  that  continuance  of  his  favor  ever  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  we  will  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  success,  peace  and  prosperity." 

Believing  the  rights  violated  and  the  interests 
involved  are  identical  with  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  remembering 
their  ancient  amity  and  their  common  glory,  the 
people  of  South-Carolina  have  instructed  me  to 
ask,  earnestly  and  respectfully,  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  will  join  them  in  the  protection  of  theii 
rights  and  interests. 

Mr.   President,  I  have  performed  my  mission, 
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4nd  do  now,  in  the  name  ot  my  goyemment,  ten- 
der to  this  Convention  the  most  cordial  thanks 
ibr  their  honorable  consideration  of  that  mission ; 
and  in  my  own  behalf  I  ofier  to  the  Convention 
and  the  citizens  of  Vii^nia  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tud^for  their  noble  courtesy  and  most  generous 
kindness  to  myself  personally. 


Doc.  28. 
SECESSION  IN  KENTUCKy. 

91CLARATI0N  OF  INOSPENDEHCB  AND  ORDIN ANCl  OF 
BEPJLRATIOIf,   PASSED  NOVEMBER  20,  1861. 

Whereas^  The  Federal  Constitution,  which  cre- 
sted the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was 
declared  by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  was  intended  to  limit,  and 
did  expressly  limit,  the  powers  of  said  Govern- 
ment to  certain  general  specifled  purposes,  and 
did  expressly  reserve  to  the  States  and  people  all 
other  powers  whatever,  and  the  President  and 
Congress  have  treated  this  supreme  law  of  the 
Union  with  contempt,  and  usurped  to  themselves 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  States  and  the  people,  against  tlic  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  have  thus  sub- 
stituted for  the  highest  forms  of  rational  liberty 
and  constitutional  government  a  central  despot- 
ism, founded  upon  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the 
masses  of  Northern  society,  and  instead  of  giving 
protection,  with  the  Constitution,  to  the  people 
of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  have  turned  loose 
upon  them  the  unrestrained  and  raging  passions 
of  mobs  and  fanatics ;  and  becamse  wo  now  seek 
to  hold  our  liberties,  our  property,  our  homes, 
and  our  fitmiiies,  under  the  protection  of  the  re^ 
served  powers  of  the  States,  have  blockaded  our 
ports,  invaded  our  soil,  and  waged  war  upon  our 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  us  to  their 
frill; 

And  vKereai^  Our  own  honor  and  our  duty  to 
posterity  demand  that  we  shall  not  relinquish  our 
own  liberty,  and  shall  not  abandon  the  rights  of 
our  descendants  and  the  world  to  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  constitutional  government,  therefore, 

Be  it  ordained^  That  we  do  hereby  forever  sev- 
er our  connection  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  we 
do  hereby  declare  Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent State,  clothed  with  all  the  power  to  fix 
her  own  destiny,  and  to  secure  her  own  rights 
snd  liberties. 

And  whereas.  The  majority  of  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  have  violated  their  most  solemn 
pledges  made  before  the  election,  and  deceived 
and  betrayed  the  people;  have  abandoned  the 
position  of  neutrality  assumed  by  themselves  and 
the  people,  an$i  invited  into  the  State  the  organ- 
ised armies  of  Lincoln ;  have  abdicated  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  the  military  despotism  which 
they  have  placed  around  themselves,  but  cannot 
control,  and  have  abandoned  the  duty  of  shielding 
the  citizen  with  their  protection;  have  thrown 
upon  our  people  and  the  State  the  horrors  and 
ravages  of  war,  instead  of  attempting  to  preserve 


the  peace;  snd  have  voted  men  and  money  ibr 
the  war  w^ged  by  the  North  for  the  destruction 
of  our  constitutional  rights ;  have  violated  the 
express  words  of  the  C^stitution,  by  borrowing 
five  millions  of  money  fbr  the  support  of  the  war,, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people ;  have  permitted  the 
amest  and  imprisonment  of  our  citizens,  and 
transferred  the  con^titntional  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  to  a  militair  commission  of  partisans; 
have  seen  the  writ  of  habeas  corpms  suspended, 
without  an  effort  for  its  preservation,  and  per- 
mitted our  people  to  be  driven  in  exile  from  thdr 
homes ;  have  subjected  our  property  to  eonflscs- 
tion,  and  our  persons  to  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary as  felons,  because  we  may  choose  to  take 
part  in  a  contest  for  civil  liberty  and  oonstita*> 
tional  government  against  a  sectional  majority,  * 
waging  war  against  the  poeple  and  institutions 
of  thirteen  States  of  the  old  Federal  Union,  and 
have  done  all  these  tilings  deliberately,  against 
the  warnings  and  voice  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
solemn  remonstrances  of  the  minority  in  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives ;  therefore, 

J^  it  further  ordained.  That  the  unconstitu- 
tional edicts  of  a  factious  majority  of  a  Legisla- 
ture, thus  false  to  their  plwiges,  their  honor,  and 
their  interests,  are  not  law,  umI  that  such  a  Gov- 
emment  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  a  brave 
and  free  people ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare,  thst 
the  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said 
Government,  and  have  the  right  to  establish  any 
government  which  to  them  may  seem  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  preservation  of  tlieir  rights  and  liberties. 

Plan  of  Provisional  Government 

Section  1.  The  supreme  executive  and  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  provisional  government  of  this 
commonwealth,  hereby  established,  shall  be^est- 
ed  in  a  Governor  and  ten  Councihaen,  one  from 
each  of  the  present  congressional  districts  —  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  t^ 
transact  business ;  the  Governor  and  Cotmcilmen 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  this  Convention, 
in  such  manner  as  this  Convention  may  prescribe.. 

See.  2.  The  Governor  and  Council  are  hereby 
invested  with  full  power  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  object  contemplated  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  government  They  shall  have  M] 
control  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  comoMXi- 
wealth,  and  the  militia  thereof 

Sec  8.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  or  act  done^  or 
appointment  made,  either  cnril  or  military,  by  tlie 
fnnovisional  government,  except  with  the  eoocvr- 
rence  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  and  a(ppro>ysl 
of  the  Governor,  except  as  hereinafter  BpidaJHj 
provided. 

Sec.  4.  Tn  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  guber- 
natorial office,  occasioned  by  death,  resignatioii, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  Council  shall  have  power     • 
to  elect  a  Governor  and  his  successor,  who  shaJl 
not,  however,  be  a  member  of  their  body. 

Sec  5.  The  Coimcil  hereby  established  shall 
consist  of  one  person  selected  from  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State,  to  be  chosen  by 
this  Convention,  who  shall  have  power  to  ftU  sU 
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TBcandes  from  any  cause,  from  the  district  in 
which  such  vacancy  shall  occur. 

Sec  6.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  pass 
any  acts  which  they  may  deem  essential  to  tl)c 
presenration  of  our  liberty  and  the  protection  of 
our  rights ;  and  such  acts,  when  approved  by  the 
(Sovemor,  shall  become  law,  and  as  such  shall  be 
sustained  by  the  courts  and  other  departments 
of  the  government 

Sea  7.  The  Governor  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council, 
mppoint  all  judicial  and  executive  and  other  offi- 
cers necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  society,  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances now  existing,  who  shall  continue  in 
olBce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  or  until  £be  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent government 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Council,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  by  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  may 
be'  admitted  as  one  of  said  Confederate  States,^ 
upon  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
other  States  of  said  Confederacy. 

Sec  0.  Three  Commissioners ^hall  be  appoint- 
ed by  this  Convention  to  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  with  power  to  ne- 
gotiate and  treat  with  said  Confederate  States  for 
the  earliest  practicable  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  government  of  said  Confederate  States  of 
America,  who  shall  report  the  result  of  their  mis- 
sion to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  this  provi- 
sional government  for  such  future  action  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable;  and  should  less  than  the 
full  number  attend,  such  as  may  attend,  may 
conduct  such  negotiation. 

Sec  10.  So  soon  as  an  election  can  be  held, 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  armies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  provisional  government  shall  pro- 
vide for  tlie  assembling  of  a  Convention  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  restoration  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment Said  Convention  shall  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred delegates,  one  from  each  representative  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  except  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Kenton,  e^h  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  delegates. 

Sec  11.  An  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall 
give  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
to  be   approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Sec  12.  The  following  oath  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Governor,  members  of  the  Council,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  may 
be  commissioned  and  appointed  by  this  provision- 
al government : 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm, 

in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  upon  my 
honor,  that  I  will  observe  and  obey  all  the  laws 
pas.sed  by  the  provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  help  me  God." 

Sec  18.  The  Governor  shall  receive  his  salary, 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  coun- 


cilmen  five  dollars  per  diem,  while  in  session,  and 
the  salary  of  the  other  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
law. 

Sec  14.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky not  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  the  establishment  of  this  govern- 
ment ^^^  ^^^  ^A^s  which  may  bg  enacted  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  shall  bo  the  laws  of  this 
State 

.  Sec  15.  Whenever  the  Governor  and  Council 
shall  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  for  the  admission  of  this  State  into  th^a 
Confederate  government  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil shall  elect  two  senators,  and  provide  by  law 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisional  government  hereby 
established,  shall  bo  located  at  Rowling  (ireen, 
Kentucky,  but  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
have  power  to  meet  at  any  other  place  that  they 
may  consider  appropriate. 

Done  at  Russellville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
this  twentieth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1861. 

The  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
plan  of  government  was  read  an<l  acted  on  by  sec- 
tions, and  cacli  section  having  been  separately 
considered  and  adopted,  a  unanimous  vote  was 
given  in  favor  of  the  whole  plan. 

^  —Richmond IkDoaiiincr^  Becembcr  lb 


Doc.  24. 
THE  UNION  PARTY  IN  MARYLAND. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE   UNION   STATE   CENTRAL   COSUIirm 
OP  MARYLAND  —  OCTOBER,  1861. 

TYe  are  in  the  midst  of  events,  fellow-citizens 
of  Maryland,  which  forbid  silence  or  inactivity. 
Clinging  with  devotion  to  the  long-tried  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  we  have  taken  coimcil  con- 
cerning the  perils  which  environ  this  State,  and 
distract  the  nation.  We  are  sincerely  animated 
by  one  purpose  alone  —  a  reconciliation  of  every 
State  to  "  a  more  perfect  union,"  a  restoration  of 
public  and  private  confidence,  and  the  solid  con- 
firmation of  our  nationality  in  a  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous justice,  so  that  the  United  States  may  con- 
tinue to  be  what  until  a  recent  period,  it  has  al- 
ways been — the  refuge  of  constitutional  liberty 
against  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies. 

It  is  proper  tliat  Maryland  should  be  heard  and 
heeded  in  this  crisis.  Our  situation  in  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  country,  holding  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Capital  within  our. 
boundary,  gives  us  an  important  power  and  a 
dangerous  position,  which  not  only  appeal  to  the 
forbearing  consideration  of  other  States,  Whose 
interests  might  induce  them  to  seduce  or  force  us 
into  the  ranks  of  secession,  but  equally  to  our 
own  sense  of  dignified  duty  to  the  whole  nation, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  of  our  sister  States. 
Thus  estimating  our  posture,  we  are  not  to  halt, 
in  deliberation  over  tlie  past  or  in  debating  the 
disobedience  either  of  the  North  or  of  the  South. 
Crimination  and  recrimination  are  of  no  avail.    It    , 
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is  a  period  like  that  of  1776,  during  which  "Wash- 
ington emphatically  exclaimed,  to  a  hesitating 
American :  "  I  must  tell  you  in  plain  terms,  that 
at  this  time  a  neutral  character  is  looked  on  as  a 
suspicious  one,  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you 
to  leave  a  country  with  the  majority  of  whom  you 
cannot  agree  in  sentiment,  and  who  are  determined 
to  assert  their  Itberties  hy  the  ways  and  means 
which  necessity,  and  not  the  love  of  war,  has 
obliged  them  to  adopt*'  It  is,  fellow-citizens,  a 
period  of  eaeer  conflict  between  tico  elements 
alone —  the  element  of  national  protection^  and 
the  element  of  national  destruction.  You  are  sol- 
emnly called  on  to  elect  between  the  two.  You 
are  to  pass  judgment  on  this  issue  alone,  as  a  free 
people.  Day  by  day  the  uncontrollable  "logic  of 
events,"  has  narrowed  the  field  of  controversy. 
All  well-meant  and  patriotic  efforts  of  adjustment 
have  been  made  in  vain.  Patient  men  have  ex- 
liausted  hope  in  their  attempts  to  produce  a  peace- 
ful solution,  until  at  last  you  are  sternly  com- 
manded, by  every  manly  principle  of  your  nature, 
to  decide  at  once  between  the  solid  institutions 
firamed  by  Washington  and  his  compeers,  under 
which  our  country  has  been  free,  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, and  powerful,  and  that  illegitimate  do- 
minion, which,  screened  behind  its  assumed  right 
of  constitutional  secession,  is  now  perhaps  ready 
to  reduce  Maryland  to  the  subjection  it  is  at- 
tempting in  Kentucky.  ' 

The  question  of  Maryland  is  the  question  of  the 
nation.  Our  situation  on  the  national  map  makes 
the  interests  of  all  sections  our  interests.  Our 
State,  from  its  nearness  to  the  great  valleys  of 
the  West,  and  by  its  equi-distance  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  extremes,  is  the  original 
terminus  and  mart  of  internal  exchange,  indicated 
by  nature  herself  in  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  grand  system  of  internal  improvements 
has  striven  to  confirm  what  nature  indicated. 
Maryland,  in  the  Union,  is  and  must  be  a  great 
central  receptacle  of  internal  produce  and  foreign 
distribution,  while  Baltimore,  its  capital,  is  the 
great  central  axle  of  a  trade  whose  circumference 
should  touch,  gather,  and  exchange  the  products 
of  every  section.  Our  people  are  the  people  of 
all  sections.  Our  institutions  are  the  institutions 
of  all  sections.  Our  productions  and  industries 
are  the  productions  and  industries  of  almost  ev- 
ery section.  Freedom  and  slavery  mingle  on  our 
soil  in  harmonious  codperation.  If  the  South  is 
one  of  our  best  purchasers,  it  is  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  North,  East,  and  West,  and  of  oiu- 
own  industry  and  commerce.  We  plant,  we 
farm,  we  manufacture,  we  navigate,  we  trade. 
And  so,  while  Maryland  is  the  sentinel  of  the 
National  Capital,  every  element  of  State  position. 
State  commerce,  Slste  labor.  State  strength,  and 
State  progress,  comes  to  us,  unmistakably,  with 
the  broad  stamp  of  national  unity  on  its  front 

Insenious  politicians  may  allure  us  by  declar- 
ing that  "  the  instant  Maryland  quits  the  Union, 
Baltimore  will  become  the  New -York  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy."  Trust  no  such  dealers 
in  the  delusive  bribes  of  demagogism.  It  will  be 
a  Doveltj  in  human  history  for  commerce  to  be- 


come sentimental !  The  strongholds  of  trade  are 
not  biiilt  in  a  day,  nor  are  they  dependent  on  leg- 
islation or  sectional  caprice.  Many  a  year  must 
elapse  before  the  commerce  of  Maryland,  at  the 
tail  of  any  confederacy,  either  North6m  or  South-, 
em,  will  restore  confidence  to  its  former  chan- 
nels, and  rewarded  labor  to  the  impoverished 
who  are  now  suffering  in  our  midst  No  new  na- 
tion would  have  the  temerity  to  put  its  chief 
mart,  with  all  its  vast  mercantile  accumulations, 
on  the  margin  of  so  perilous  a  border.  Rather 
would  it  be  screened  behind  the  barriers  of  an- 
other State  and  another  river.  Richmond  and 
Virginia,  not  Baltimore  and  Mai^'land,  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  discrecft  politicians  and  wiso 
capitalists.  Mar}'land  might  become  a  barrack,  a 
bulwark,  or  a  battle-field,  under  new  organiza- 
tions ;  but  frail  would  be  the  hope  to  restore  our 
Commonwealth,  and  its  capital,  to  even  their  com- 
parative prosperity. 

Nor  is  slavery  to  be  made  more  secure  by  dis- 
union. The  interposition  of  an  invisible,  mathe- 
matical line  between  it  and  freedom,  is  as  flimsy 
as  a  spider's  web,  when  compared  with  the  iron 
grasp  of  constitutional  law  in  the  hands  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  national  judiciary.  Is  there  a  slave- 
holder in  Maryland  prepared  to  hang  the  fifty  or 
sixty  millions  of  property,  possessed  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, on  such  an  attenuated  film  ?  Other 
States  have  been  called  the  "  Keystones "  and 
'*  Empires  "  of  the  Union,  but  well  indeed  has  Mary- 
land been  styled  its  "heart."  You  may  do  but 
two  things  with  that  "  heart ;  "  you  may  let  its 
warm,  natural,  healthful  pulsations  pour  the  life- 
blood  of  loyalty  and  national  industry  through 
every  artery  of  the  Union,  or  you  may  let  it  re- 
main in  the  carcass  of  a  dissevered  nationality  to 
decay  amid  the  sluggish  corruptions  of  disunion. 

Thus  far,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  dealt  with 
this  question  in  what  may  be  considered  its  more 
economical  and  least  patriotic  aspect  That  as- 
pect—  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State 
alone — is,  in  our  judgment,  conclusive.  But  sec- 
tionalism, founded  on  State  rights,  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, peculiar  property,  or  peculiar  habits  of 
thought,  is  so  foreign  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  denied  the  possession  of 
that  larger  patriotism  which  can  only  spring  from 
being  citizens  of  a  great  and  powerful  country. 
This  is  the  habitual,  constitutional  sentiment  of 
Marylanders.  We  have  never  considered  that  a 
proper  appreciation  of  our  own  interests,  and  the 
protection  of  our  own  property  and  State,  were  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  and  tlie  rights  of  tlie 
people  of  every  State  of  the  Union.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  not  only  regarded  them  as  harmo- 
nious, but  necessary.  Their  very  diversity  of 
labor  and  production  is  the  source  of  strength  in 
unity,  as  the  healthy  assimilation  of  various  food 
is  the  basis  of  human  growth  and  vigor.  Out  of 
such  blended  and  cooperating  elements  springs  a 
great  nationality,  founded  on  community  of  in- 
terests, habits,  governmental  system,  a  common 
power  of  protection,  and  the  recollection  of  a  com- 
mon glory.  There  is  one  thing  which  rises  su- 
preme above  all  others,  in  the  purposes  for  which 
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the  American  people  live,  for  which  our  fathers 
fought,  as  there  Is  but  one  true  cause  in  the 
wond,  and  that  is — regulated  and  secure  national 
liberty.  Regular  liberty  can  only  be  sustained 
by  the  permanence  of  constitutional  govemnicnt, 
mud  constitutional  government  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  its  equal  and  abiding  justice,  enforced 
by  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the  nation.  That,  in 
our  judgment,  is  tlie  true  patriotic  nationality, 
which  every  man  at  this  period  is  called  upon  to 
defend,  for  ourselves,  among  ourselves,  for  the 
world,  and  aqainst  the  world.  That  is  the  nation- 
ality which  is  shared,  and,  we  believe,  is  loved  by 
the  people  of  Maryland ;  that  is  the  nationality 
which  is  especially  needful  for  this  State;  for, 
without  it,  the  smaller  States,  of  which  ours  is 
one,  might  bo  always  subject  to  the  audacious 
combinations  or  caprices  of  the  larger.  No  loyal 
Unionist  in  Maryland,  therefore,  favors  the  abro- 
^tion  or  dero^tion  of  the  power,  equality,  or 
rights  of  any  citizen ;  or  of  the  power,  equality, 
or  rights  of  any  State;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  to  defend  their  sovereign  security  by  firmer 
guarantees  and  clearer  definitions  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself  so  as  to  make  that  Constitution  its 
own  and  sole  definer.  No  Unionist  in  Maryland 
bows,  in  submissive  reverence,  to  those  on  either 
side  who  either  disobey  the  Constitution,  or  ma- 
lidously  or  incautiously  invade  its  rights.  All 
these  things,  we  believe,  are  already  amply  se- 
cured to  us  by  our  organic  law,  and  will  endure 
as  long  as  it,  and  the  Union  under  it,  last;  but 
when  we  drift  from  that  secure  anchorage,  every 
State,  as  well  as  the  entire  nationality,  is  at  once 
at  sea  upon  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean. 

Then,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland,  why  should 
wo  abandon  this  Constitution  and  the  Union  on 
political  grounds  ?  We  represent  no  party.  "We 
speak  for  the  whole  people  ;  for  the  men  of  evftry 
section.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  past  issues. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  party  in  exist- 
ence, or  that  has  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
We  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  administrations  or 
platfonns.  We  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves 
one  question,  and  but  OQp,  as  a  key  to  most  of 
the  questions  involved  in  our  national  troubles  : 
if  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  had  been  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States,  in  November, 
1860,  would  there  now  be  a  single  man  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Stites  in 
any  State  of  this  Union  ?  Did  even  South-Caro- 
lina move  in  this  insurrection  until  the  electric 
wires  proclaimed  his  defeat  ?  Is  not  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  precisely  the  same 
Constitution  in  October,  18<U,  that  it  was  in 
October,  1860?  Nay,  has  not  a  Congress,  al- 
most devoid  of  Southern  members,  proposed  to 
strengthen  it  by  a  permanent  guaranty  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  ?  Is  not  this  Constitution 
as  binding  on  President  Lincoln  as  it  would  have 
been  on  President  Breckinridge  ?  Can  the  con- 
stitutional election  of  a  President^  in  any  way, 
produce  an  organic  change  of  government  ?  Was 
It  not  known  that  the  President-elect  would  be 
trammelled  by  an  adverse  House  of  Representa- 
tiTes  fresh  from  the  people  ?    Was  it  not  known 


that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  Democratic  in 
character,  and  jealous  of  all  intrusive  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  would  have  entire  con- 
trol over  his  nominations  and  treaties?  Was 
there  ever  an  Executive  of  so  gjreat  a  nation  so 
completely  under  the  watch  and  ward  of  eager 
sentinels  of  the  Constitution  ?  Nay,  were  not 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet — naturally  careful 
of  the  high  fame  and  duty  attiched  to  their  ex- 
alted positions — ^amenable  even  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  that  of  Congress,  for  were  they  not 
placed  in  power  by  a  minority  of  the  people? 
Would  not  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  opposing  ma- 
joriff/,  nerved  by  party  discipline  and  courage, 
have  ever  been  sternly  fixed  on  every  act  of  the 
E-xecutivc  and  his  Cabinet?  What,  then,  was 
there  in  the  election  of  a  President  of  opposite 
politics,  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  a  small  majority 
of  States,  but  confronted  by  a  large  and  hostile 
majority  of  voters,  to  distin-b  the  patience  of  any 
man  ?  It  is  no  novelty  for  most  of  us  to  endure 
four  years  of  an  adverse  Administration.  We 
have  borne  it  often ;  nay,  some  of  us  have  never 
had  a  President  of  our  choice ;  yet  no  man,  hith- 
erto, thought  of  making  it  at  least  the  occasion^ 
if  not  the  motive^  of  revolt.  No  man  thought  of 
it  with  more  fear  for  the  stars  of  our  Union  than 
he  did  of  the  disturbance  of  the  stars  in  heaven 
by  the  intrusive  comet  which  recently  swept 
the  earth  with  its  luminous  tail ! 

A  candidate  was  defeate<l,  and  secession,  'by 
States^  began.  They  were  loyal  until  the  scep- 
tre dei)arte(l,  and  then  commenced  to  rebel  peace- 
fully!  But  to  rebel  against  what?  Against 
alleged  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  not 
against  the  Constitution  itself.  *'  We  have 
changed,"  said  Mr.  Jefterson  Davis  in  his  in- 
augural as  President  of  the  so-called  Confeder- 
acy, at  Montgomery — *'  We  have  changed  the 
constituent  parts^  hut  not  th^  system  of  our  Gon- 
ernmcnt.  The  Constitution  formed  hy  ourfaCh- 
ers  is  that  of  these  Conff derate  States.  In  their 
exposition  of  it^  and  in  the  Judicial  construction, 
it  has  received,  ire  hare  a  light  which  reveals  its 
true  meauingy 

Yet,  what  is  there  in  a  mere  apprehended  dan- 
ger of  the  possihilify  of  a  future^  and  probably 
remote^  attempt  to  change  the  receiced  law  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court^  t<* 
justify  a  combination  to  destroy  the  I.'nion  of 
the  States?  How,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland, 
can  you  be  candidly  askbd  by  the  South  to  aban- 
don the  very  instrument  of  our  organic  national 
law,  which  you  now  hold  in  common  with  the 
other  loyal  States,  and  which  that  South  itself 
has  substantially  retidopted  for  its  government  ? 
Does  not  the  mere  narration  of  events  exhaust 
even  the  pretences  upon  which  this  uprising  is 
foimded?  Does  not  the  alleged  change  of  *Von- 
stituent pa rts^^^  fi\mp\y  and  alone,  signify  "con- 
stituent /«^n,"  who  now  appeal  to  a  loyal  country 
to  be  "  let  alone  "  in  their  usurped  power  ? 

We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
do  not  mean  to  ignore  it  in  this  paper,  that  the 
South  has  had  cause  for  irritation,  and  perhaps 
some  alarm,  from  partisan  interference  with  its 
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rights  over  that  Rpocics  of  property  on  which  it 
is  mainly  dependent.  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  famous  "  liberty  bills  "  (whose  admitted 
unconstitutionality  rendered  them  not  worth  the 
paper  they  stained)  were  made  one  of  the  causes 
of  separation  by  South*CaroUna  in  her  declara- 
tion. Yet,  with  all  these  facts,  tending  as  they 
really  did  to  disturb  confidence  and  good  neigh- 
borship, we  hold  them  inadequate^  a*  intoler<S>le 
provocations^  to  justify  the  destruction  of  our  Kor 
tional  Confederacy,  The  essence  of  a  Republic  is 
freediseussi4)n^  and  free  discussion  may  annoy  ^  hut 
it  assists  in  attain  ing  right  conclusions.  The  great 
commerciaVfinancial,  manufacturing,  and  navigat- 
ing interests  of  the  North  M^from  necessity^  too 
mtally  protective  of  Southern  agriculture  to  do 
anything  hut  sustain  it  Every  interest  of  the 
Korth  is  really  the  soldier  of  Southern  industry; 
and  if  England,  abolitionist  England,  can  be  so- 
licited and  expected  to  war  with  the  United 
States  for  a  commodity  founded  on  slave  labor 
and  its  chief  support,  what  candid  belief  is  there 
in  the  voluntary  abandonment,  by  the  North,  of 
its  looms,  its  ships,  its  exchange,  its  vast  and 
lucrative  commerce,  all  drawn  from  and  depend- 
ent on  the  identical  basis  ?  "Who  can  be  so  il- 
lo^cal  or  deluded  as  to  believe  it  ? 

But,  in  your  adherence  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  under  it,  adroit  politicians  seek 
to  bewilder  you  by  side  issues,  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  merit  as  independent  propositions 
in  time  of  peace,  must  now  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  great  Xational  iitsue.  They 
seek  thus  to  confuse  your  ideas  and  pervert  your 
judgment  They  approach  you  in  turns  by  rhet- 
oric and  sophistry.  They  assail  the  tender  side 
of  your  nature  by  your  sympathies.  They  even 
venture  on  indirect  appeals  to  your  fears ;  and, 
if  all  these  fail,  so  far  forget  themselves  occasion- 
ally as  to  attempt  intimidation. 

Bo  firm:  heed  them  not.  Names  are  not 
things.  You  are  not  an  abolitionist  because 
you  loyally  love  the  Constitution  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  says  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Confederate  States.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Constitution  which  he  swore  to  protect  and  obey 
when  he  served  the  Union  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Senate.  You  construe  it  as  your  fathers  con- 
strued it  Let  no  man  put  words  in  your  mouth. 
You  belong  to  none  of  the  dismal  categories  in 
which  they  would  place  you.  Tell  them,  Mary- 
landers,  that  you  defend  nothing  but  what  you 
announce,  and  fi^nkly  that  you  announce  noth- 
ing but  ITnion  under  the  Constitution.  If  they 
ask  you  what  5'ou  mean  ?  answer,  ^^Administra- 
tion like  Washington's  and  construction  like 
Marshairs.**  Tell  them  you  will,  at  all  times, 
preserve  a  just  and  manly  balance  between  your 
sympathies  and  your  understanding,  and  that  he 
who  survives  the  free  thought  and  expression  of 
his  country  has  survived  its  dignity  and  lived 
too  long.  Tell  them  you  will  not  be  swept  from 
your  independence  by  restless  discontent  with 
what  is  transient  in  opinion  or  administration, 
and  thus  lobe  your  hold  on  what  is  universal 
and  permanent     Tell  them  if  party  policy  in 


ordinary  times  can  wrongfully  use  fanatical  ele- 
ments as  tools  for  success,  that  success,  when 
assured,  always  becomes  cautious,  and  never  al- 
lows fanaticism  to  control  its  policy.  Tell  them, 
if  there  are  some  lesions  at  the  bottom  of  this 
insurrection,  thev  ar6  not  mortal  or  beyond  the 
surgery  of  patriotic  statesmen;  nor  need  they 
kill,  quarter,  and  dissect  the  national  patient  to 
cure  an  irritation.  Tell  them  all  that  is  evil  will 
be  cured,  because  the  future  national  prosperity, 
power,  and  stability  depend  on  such  healing. 
Under  free  institutions  like  ours,  bad  govern- 
ment works  itself  out^  and  good  government 
works  itself  in.  The  national  crisis  we  are  un- 
dergoing is  of  this  character.  It  is  the  moral 
eruption  of  that  poison  which  political  ambition, 
jealousy,  and  intrigue,  stimulated  by  sudden  and 
unparalleled  opulence,  have  infused  into  the  life- 
blood  of  government  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  vi- 
tality which  is  still  able  to  expel  the  venom. 
Once  extirpated,  we  shall  breathe  better  and  see 
clearer.  "VVe  shall  perceive,  with  quieter  pulses 
and  less  agitated  nerves,  what  w:e  may  need. 
We  shall  be  more  just  to  each  other ;  we  shall 
be  less  sectionally  conceited ;  we  shall  be  more 
tolerant  and  less  meddlesome ;  we  shall  proceed 
to  clearer  definitions  and  boundaries  of  powers 
and  rights ;  we  shall  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
constitutional  and  final  settlement  of  every  thing 
which  may  re-create  sectional  contention ;  wo 
shall  learn  that •  subordination  to  law  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  State,  personal,  and  gen- 
eral liberty ;  we  shall  understand  that  the  law 
guaranties  every  man  the  right  of  opinion,  but 
does  not  make  every  man's  or  every  section's 
opinion  the  law  ;  we  shall  insist  on  administra- 
tive morality  and  accountability ;  we  shall  oblit- 
erate all  possibilitv  of  questions  as  to  property  : 
and,  at  length,  the  great  people  of  this  Unfoa 
will  become  really  free,  when  they  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  demagogical  combinations  of 
party  conventions,  whose  wicked  dominion  has 
strangled  individual  liberty,  and  almost  destroyed 
a  nation  which  was  the  wonder,  the  model,  the 
hope,  the  glory  of  our  age. 

We  have  but  few  more  words  to  say  to  you, 
fellow-citizens,  but  they  touch  some  things  which 
we  know  are  home  questions  in  your  minds.  Tell 
your  assailants.  Union  men  of  Maryland,  that 
you,  as  Washington  did,  will  denounce  sectional' 
istn,  wherever  you  find  it,  and  that  you  will  cul- 
tivate kindness  with  all  honest  men  and  patriots 
of  all  parts  of  the  country ;  for  you  can  only  mas- 
ter the  evil  passions  of  men  by  sj-mpathising 
with  what  is  virtuous  in  their  natures.  Tefi 
them  it  is  false  that  Marjiand,  while  loyal  to  the 
Union,  sees  in  its  persistent  defence,  anything 
like  "  coercion  "  or  "  subjugation,"  of  the  South. 
These  are  words  cunningly  coined  to  alarm  sym- 
pathy. We  are  simply  for  the  Imt,  as  thefathert 
made  it ;  etery  man  who  obeys  it  in  our  brother. 
We  have  more  interest  and  right  in  protecting  it 
as  a  substantial  blessing  we  own,  than  others 
have  in  destroying  or  dimmishing  it  "  Coercion  " 
and  "  subjugation  "  signify  the  infliction  of  laws 
or  dominion  which  the  codrcod  and  subdued  had 
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not  before.  TVe  pretend  to  no  exercise  of  such 
arbitrary  power.  Obctlience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Union  under  it,  is  all  we  insist  on. 
The  moment  it  is  yielded,  love,  tenfold  mpre  ar- 
dent than  of  old,  takes  the  place  of  present  sor- 
row, and  the  soldier  becomes  the  Samaritan.  Tell 
them  we  have  the  same  rights,  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  pride,  as  they  have ;  and  tliat  they  who 
fired  the  first  gun  at  the  American  flag,  sliall  not 
**  oodrce  "  us — shall  not  "  subdue  "  us  I 

For  these  reasons,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland, 
we  call  on  you  to  support  our  candidates  at  the 
next  election.  As  yet  we  have  no  absolute  op- 
position, on  any  definite  system  of  policy.  A 
Convention  re^ntly  assembled  in  Baltimore,  on 
what  was  called  a  platform  of  peace:  yet,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  it  adjourned  without  disclos- 
ing a  practical  plan,  ofiicial  or  otherwise,  for  the 
successful  attainment  of  that  blessed  boon. 

If  by  peace  they  mean  a  simple  cessation  of 
war  by  a  return  of  the  opposing  soldiers  to  their 
customary  avocations  at  home,  we  confess  our  in- 
ability to  discern,  in  such  an  act,  any  i»olution  of 
the  national  difficulty.  It  would  be  rather  an  ab- 
stinence fi*om  present  conflict  than  a  pledge  of 
permanent  peace.  It  would  be  merely  a  sympa- 
thetic response  to  whomsoever,  on  either  side, 
wishes*  to  be  "  let  aloney 

If  they  mean  that  the  withdrawal  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, it  would  be  an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
fight  of  secession,  for  which  no  loyal  man  is  ready ; 
era  more  palpable  admission  of  tiie  fact,  that  what 
we  and  the  world  once  believed  a  great  nation  is 
nothing  but  a  wretched  mass  of  tohintarily  di- 
vorced materials,  unentitled  to  the  confidence  and 
unworthy  the  respect  of  mankind.  Peace  parties, 
in  our  judgment,  at  this  time  —  much  as  all  men 
deprecate  war  —  seem  to  us  not  even  empirical 
palUatives.  If  they  mean  anything  among  states- 
men^ they  mean  recognised  disunion.  We  hate 
no  toleration  of  xohintarxj  severaiur,  in  order  to 
come  together  again  at  new  altars  and  under 
other  priests  !  The  marriage  of  the  dicorced  is 
a  disnuil  tcedloch  ;  nor  is  there  a  word  of  cheer- 
ing or  promise  from  the  Southern  leaders  that 
tueh  a  reunion  would  even  he  tendered  !  There  is 
a  point,  in  this  view  of  the  question^  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  Maryland.  The  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  Xational  Journal- 
ists has  lately  observed  in  his  colmnns,  that  '*  it 
is  understood  the  so-called  Peace  party,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  is  organized  for  the  single  ob- 
ject of  promoting  an  hnmediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  seceded  States  and  the  Gene- 
ral Government As  peace,  declared  at 

this  moment  between  the  high  belligerent  parties 
had  in  contemplation  by  the  friends  of  this  move- 
ment in  Maryland,  would  have  for  its  inevitable 
effect,  to  leave  that  good  old  State  in  political  fel- 
lowship with  the  North,  and  in  political  isolation 
from  the  South^  are  we  to  understand  that  it  is 
part  of  the  policy  and  aspirations  of  this  peace  par- 
ty to  accept  the  final  and  per])etual  alienation  of 
Mar^'land  from  her  sister  slavcholding  States  ?  If 
80,  the  Maryland  Peace  party  appears  to  bo  more 


essentially  Northern  in  its  aims  than  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

We,  too,  are  for  peace  ;  hut  we  areforiofne- 
thing  more  — we  are  for  Peace  and  Uniox;  be- 
cause it  is  our  conscientious  conviction  that  there 
can  he  no  enduring  peace  without  Union.  No 
sisters  of  this  family  can  make  runaway  marri»- 
ges  beyond  the  seas !  None  of  them  can  leave 
their  home,  petulantly,  for  protection  abroad ; 
nor  can  anything  but  sudden  and  unappeasable 
passion  account  for  recent  acts  which  disown  the 
American  policy  of  Washingtpn  and  liis  most  il- 
lustrious successors. 

Finally,  we  believe  in  the  inherent  right  and 
duty  of  all  free  governments  to  protect  them- 
selves. We  beUeve,  also,  in  the  revolutionary 
power  and  duty  of  all  people  against  clear  acts 
of  intolerahle  oppression.  But  we  do  not  beUeve 
in  the  power  of  these  States  to  .sign  their  own 
death-wunant  No  men,  sooner  tlian  the  South- 
rons, would  despise  such  acts  of  whimpering 
abandonment.  Their  course  is  ruled  by  other 
and  bolder  counsels.  Our  forc&thers,  in  making 
the  Constitution,  perhaps,  inserted  no  power  for 
the  armed  and  sudden  protection  of  (Government, 
because,  like  the  law-givers  of  old,  they  believed 
no  law  necessary  to  guard  against  patricide.  Such 
power  must  be  inherent,  else  all  idea  of  govern- 
ment, in  a  national  sense,  is  a  mockery  in  our  re- 
lations to  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  Wo  do 
not  believe  that  the  only  unwritten  or  reserved 
powers  in  the  Constitution  are  the  riglits  of  a 
revolutionary  character.  If  such  rights  exist 
tlierein,the  co-relative  powers  of  protection  coex- 
ist We,  who  are  zealously  seeking'to  confirm  our 
national  Union,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  con- 
sider it  our  dut^'  to  look  at  the  questions  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  centralism  of  Maryland 
— the  cla.sp  of  tliat  national  belt  which  ginlles  and 
still  holds  together  the  Union  —  gives  it  a  calm- 
ness which,  in  the  estimation  of  candid  persons, 
should  entitle  its  judgment  to  the  respect  due  to 
imi)artiality.  If  we  were  anything  else  hut  what 
we  are,  we  might  become  sectional ;  but  section- 
alism in  Maryland,  among  the  masses  of  think- 
ing men,  is  impossible.  Indeed,  sectional  enmi- 
ties among  a  free,  homogeneous  people,  are  spu- 
rious. They  are  the  counterfeits  with  which 
political  demagogues  cheat  the  simple.  Here 
the  tides  of  opinion,  from  North,  West,  and 
Soutli,  mingle ;  but  they  do  not  stagnate.  Sur- 
veying them  all,  from  all  points,  surging  as  they 
are  at  present,  we  observe  their  passionate  wratn 
with  earnest  sorrow,  but  thuy  do  not  tear  or  stir 
us  from  our  anchorage  on  the  Constitution,  and 
our  honored  flag  is  still  at  the  peak.  Union  up, 
and  every  star  on  it ! 

By  order  of  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, Bkantz  Mayeu, 

Pre^Ulent. 

John  W  Skidenstuicker, 

Vice-Prciident. 

James  L.  I^arr, 

Secretary. 

Frederick  KukkV,  Jr., 

Tmasurer  and  Secretoij. 
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REBELLION  RECX)RD,  1860-61. 


Doc.  25. 
GOV.    CONNOLLY'S    PROCLAMATION. 

OROANIZJNO  THE  MILITIA   OF  NEW-MEXICO. 

Whereas,  This  Territory  is  now  invaded  by  an 
armed  force  from  the  State  of  Texas,  which  has 
taken  possession  of  two  forts  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  has  seized  and  appropriated  to  its 
own  use  other  property  of  the  General  GoTemment, 
and  has  established  military  rule  over  the  part 
already  invaded;  and, 

Whereat,  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  said  force  to  pursue  its  ag- 
gressions fbrther,  and  establish  the  same  military 
rule  over  the  balance  of  the  Territory,  and  sub- 
ject us  to  the  dominion  and  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas ; 

And,  whereas,  by  section  43  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  approved  January  6,  1852, 
it  is  provided  that  "  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  Governor  shall  have  power 
to  organize  and  call  out  the  militia  for  the  service 
in  such  numbers,  and  from  such  districts  as  he 
may  think  proper :" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  Connolly,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  New-Mexico,  by  the  authority 
in  me  vested,  do  hereby  issue  this  my  Proclama- 
tion, ordering  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
militia  force  in  the  different  counties  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  calling  upon  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, to  begin  at  once  this  organization.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  field  officers  provided  for  by  the 
said  militia  law  will  be  immediately  appointed. 
The  Adiutant^General  of  the  militia  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  hereby  ordered  to  carry  this  Proclamation 
into  immediate  effect. 

Citizens  of  New-Mexico,  your  Territory  has 
been  invaded,  the  integrity  of  your  soil  has  been 
attacked,  the  property  of  peaceful  and  industrious 
citizens  has  been  destroyed  or  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  invaders,  and  the  enemy  is  already  at 
your  doors.  You  cannot,  you  must  not,  hesitate 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  your  homes,  fire- 
sides and  families.  Your  manhood  calls  upon  you 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  be  vigilant  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soil  of  your  birth,  wlicre  repose  the 
sacred  remains  of  your  ancestors,  and  which  was 
left  by  them  as  a  rich  heritage  to  you,  if  you  have 
the  valor  to  defend  it  I  feel  that  I  appeal  not  in 
vain  to  those  who  love  the  land  of  their  fathers — 
a  land  that  has  been  the  scene  of  heroic  acts  and 
deeds  of  noble  daring,  in  wars  no  more  patriotic 
than  that  for  which  preparations  are  now  being 
made.  As  your  ancestors  met  the  emergencies 
which  presented  themselves  in  reclaiming  your 
country  from  the  dominion  of  the  savage,  and  in 

{>repanng  it  for  the  abode  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
zation,  so  must  you  now  prove  yourselves  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  nerve  your  arms  for  the  ap- 
proaching conflict 

He  whose  heart  beats  with  no  patriotic  impulse 
in  times  of  danger,  deserves  not  a  patria^  and 
should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Of  these,  I  trust  there  are  few,  if  any,  among 
Hi;  imt  he  th»t  now  fidten  when  every  enxx^ 


that  exists  in  the  patriotic  heart  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  in- 
vading foe,  will  in  future  be  pointed  at  with  de- 
rision-as  an  Arnold  or  as  a  Lynde. 

Done  at  Santa  F6  this  ninth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
By  the  Governor,  Hexrt  Connolly. 

M.  A.  Oteko, 

Secretary  of  New-Mexico. 


Doc,  26. 


ADDRESS   OF   HENRY   WINTER  DAVIS. 

DELIVERED   AT   BALTIMORE,    ON     WEDNESDAY    EVEN- 
ING,   OCTOBER    16,    1861. 

The  President,  Job  Smith,  Esq.,  introduced  the 
Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Davis;  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  United  States,  [applause,]  time  and  events, 
the  great  instructors,  have  ilispelled  many  a  de- 
lusion, stripped  off  many  a  mask,  and  reduced 
to  certainty  many  things  about  which  men  some 
months  ago  might  have  ventured  to  doubt  "Who 
now  talks  of  reconstruction  as  the  purpose  of 
secession?  Who  now  talks  of  peaceful  seces- 
sion ?  Who  now  dreams  of  secession  as  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  determined  at  the  bal- 
lot-box and  to  be  acquiesced  in — now  that  in- 
vading armies  are  trampling  down  the  soil  of 
Kentucky  and  marching  through  and  through 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  in  spite  of  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  will  of  their  people?  The  mask 
of  hypocrisy  has  been  stripped  from  those  pre- 
tences. 

There  have  been  expectations,  likewise,  dis- 
appointed. There  were  those  who,  when  they 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  fondly  supposed 
that  Cotton  was  King.  [Laughter.]  They  dreamed 
that  his  upstart  majesty  would  bring  to  their 
knees  Great  Britain  and  France,  incajiable  of 
controlling  their  laboring  population  without  that 
aliment  of  their  industry.  They  dreamed  that 
if  a  blockade  should  interpose  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  exit  of  cotton,  Enjclish  and  French  fleets 
would  sweep  the  ships  of  the  TTnion  fi-om  before 
the  Southern  ports ;  that  if  armies  of  invasion 
should  venture  to  touch  "  the  sacred  soil "  of  the 
cotton  field,  that  imperative  necessity  would  re- 
quire that  England  and  France  should  retaliate 
by  blockading  Boston  and  New-York,  and  that  if 
these  gentle  measures  were  not  sufficient,  their 
armed  intervention  here  would  be  required  to 
secure  them  peace  at  honfte.  Whether  the  six 
months  during  which  this  contest  has  progressed, 
have  been  sufHcient  yet  to  remove  these  delusions 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  fondly  reposetl  in 
them  as  a  source  of  strength,  you  now  can  judge. 
Nay,  those  who  led  in  that  rebellion,  misled  their 
deluded  fellow-citizens  into  supposing  that  it  was 
not  an  organized  resi.stance  to  the  Government  in 
only  one  portion  of  the  Union,  but  that  disinte- 
gration had  wrought  its  work  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Republic,  and  that  whenever  there 
should  be  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
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eminent  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  integrity,  it  would  not  be  the  rebellious  States 
of  the  South  alone  that  would  have  to  meet  the 
brunt  of  the  .contest,  but  that  "the  Northern 
niTrmidons  of  Abraham  Lincoln^''  [laughter,]  his 
"hireling  men  '*  sent  to  trample  down  the  South 
would  be  met,  arrested,  and  overthrown  by  the 
fiuthful  Democrats  of  the  North,  [laughter] — 
subservient  for  a  long  generation  to  Southern  die- 
taUon,  as  they  fondly  supposed  their  allies,  not 
merely  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power  by  the 
ballot-box,  but  also  in  arms  of  rebellion  having 
no  purpose  but  to  elevate  some  man  to  power, 
who  might  share  the  plunder  with  them — and 
ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  their  neighbors' 
blood  rather  than  allow  insurrection  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  military  power.  [Applause:]  It  is 
probable  that,  however  any  other  delusion  may 
still  cling  around  their  vision,  that  one  at  least 
has  fiided  away. 

And  then,  fellow-citizens,  events  have  taught 
us  something  more.  Men. have  waked  from  the 
dream  of  that  millennium  of  a  Southern  Republic 
peaceful  in  guise,  merciful  in  disposition,  resting 
upon  the  unconstrained  will  of  its  people,  carry- 
ing out  an  industrial  theor}%  amid  its  patriarchal 
institutions  coercing  nobody,  doing  violence  to 
nobody,  peacefully  pursuing  its  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  I  They  who  so  dreaiiied,  and 
so  spoke,  and  felt  a  soft  inclination  towards  "  our 
Southern  brethren,"  have  had  some  rather  rude 
instruction  upon  that  topic.     [Laughter.] 

They  have  inaugurated  instead,  an  era  of  con- 
fiscations, proscriptions,  and  exiles.  Read  their 
acts  of  greedy  confiscation,  their  law  of  proscrip- 
tion by  the  thousand.  Behold  the  flying  exiles 
from  the  unfriendly  soil  of  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  Andrew  Johnson  an  exile  from 
Tennessee  I  [Applause.]  Emerson  Etheridge 
[great  applause]  dare  not  go  home  for  fc^r  of  ar- 
rest, prosecution,  and  death  by  the  hangman — 
if  the  swifter  and  more  congenial  assassin  leave 
him  to  their  mercy.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson 
seized  on  his  transit  to  the  capitil  of  the  United 
State-s  incarcerated,  and  compelled  by  threats  to 
his  life  to  forego  the  allegiance  to  his  native  land. 
John  S.  Carlisle  [great  applause]  pursued  by  a 
writ  for  his  arrest  because  he  would  not  be  a 
traitor.  And  the  partisans  in  Maryland  of  the 
men  who  do  these  things  make  our  streets  hide- 
ous with  their  howl  about  "oppression,"  and  in- 
voke all  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  that 
their  allies  have  spent  now  nearly  a  year  in  mak- 
ing a  dead  letter,  to  secure  their  immunity  here 
and  convert  this  heaven  into  their  hell.  [Ap- 
plau.se.] 

Fellow-citizens,  these  events  have  worked  an- 
other and  a  remarkable  change  here.  They  have 
disposed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  wretched 
cL'i.';s  of  middle  men ;  men  who  are  secessionists 
with  Union  proclivities,  [laughter;]  or  Unionists 
with  secession  proclivities,  [laughter ;]  men  who 
are  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion,  [laugh- 
ter;] who  are  opposed  to  the  dis.^olution  of  the 
Union  atid  equally  opposed  to  having  it  main- 
taiQod,  who  think  the  Government  ought  to  as- 


sert its  authority  if  men  will  submit  to  it,  but  if 
not,  that  it  ought  to  submit  to  them ;  men  who 
think  that  rulers  do  bear  the  sword  in  vain — 
men  who  confess  with  a  sigh  their  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  but  that  their  hearts  are  with 
the  South ;  the  men  of  compromise,  the  men  of 
concessions,  the  men  of  **  Southern  "  feelings,  • 
the  men  of  "Southern"  proclivities  and  sympaT- 
thies  and  inclinations.  All  that  class  of  men 
who  concealed  their  treasonable  purposes  under 
the  flimsy  disguises  that  recently  deluded  our  peo- 
ple, no  longer  deceive  any  one.  The  enemy  is 
at  the  door,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  know 
that  they  who  are  not  their  friends  are  their  ene- 
mies, ["That's  so."  Applause;]  that  they  who 
are  not  upon  the  side  of  the  Government  are 
against  it,  ["That*s  so ;"]  that  they  who  are  not 
for  repelling  the  invader  mean  to  invite  him  here ; 
that  tnejr  who  do  not  wish  the  rebellion  stamped 
out  in  \  irginia  mean  that  it  shall  cross  the  Poto- 
mac into  Maryland  ;  they  who  do  not  wish  Mc- 
Clellan  to  winter  in  New-Orleans,  want  Jefferson 
Davis  to  winter  in  Baltimore.  They  have  known 
all  along,  and  we  know  now,  even  the  most 
doubting  of  us,  as  well  as  they  know;  who  arc 
our  enemies  and  who  are  our  friends ;  and  if  we 
have  treateji  some  of  our  enemies  to  tlieir  deserts, 
let  not  those  who  walk  at  largo  and  insult  the 
mercy  of  the  Government  suppose  that  there  is 
any  impassable  barrier  between  them  and  the 
companionship  of  their  fi-iends.  [Great  applause.] 
They  have  no  right  to  complain.  In  Xhe  face  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Government  which  they  per- 
petually abuse,  they  insolently  meet  pitient  Union 
men  upon  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  their 
counting-rooms,  and  in  the  parlor,  and  on  the 
Merchants*  Exchange,  and  wherever  men  "most 
do  congregate,"  and  whilst  they  writhe  under 
the  blow  that  has  stricken  them  down  here  and 
taken  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  treason  be- 
fore they  could  fully  enjoy  them,  their  only  com- 
fort is  to  appeal  to  the  future,  to  promise  retribu- 
tion, to  intimate  that  assassination  may  cut  short 
those  who  treat  them  as  traitors;  that  if  ever 
they  get  the  upper  hand,  the  lamp-post  will  be 
graced  by  individuals  that  they  name ;  that  they 
will  not  be  as  insanely  merciful  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is ;  and  these  things 
while  they  venture  to  impeach  the  Government 
for  harsh  and  oppressive  measures  ! 

Gentlemen,  we  have  great  patience.     With  the 

liberty  of  every  one  of  these  individuals  in  the 

grasp  of  the  Government  if  it  choose  to  close  the 

hand  upon  them,  with  their  lives  at  our  mercy 

if  we  only  choose  to  invoke  their  precedent  and 

set  loose  the  mob  that  they  organized  upon  the 

nineteenth  of  April — with  the  example  of  th9ir 

avowed  confederates,  who  have  exiled  our  friends, 

I  confiscated  their  property,  outraged  and  scourged 

our  flying  sister.s — with  these  provocations,  these 

I  men  have  so  little  of  prudence  or  such  profound 

I  conviction  that  loyal  men  differ  from  traitors  in 

I  that  they  execute  the  law  in  mercy  and  forhear- 

,  ing  kindness — these  men  venture  to  WU  us  that 

our  time  will  come  when  they  get  the  uppermost 

I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  but  when  t    [laughter.] 
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When  ?  "  Two  weeks  "  has  been  the  period  of 
expectation  of  the  prophets  of  the  Soutnern  mil- 
lennium for  the  last  six  months,  [great  laughter,] 
and  still  time  dra^s  slowly  on  to  the  moveable 
feast  of  the  Secession.  Two  weeks  is  marked  for 
the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  from  day  to  day : 
.  and  still  the  water  rolls  on  unpolluted  by  a  trai- 
toi^s  foot  [Applause.]  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that 
gentlemen  traitors,  of  delicate  breeding  and  aris- 
tocratic pretensions,  whose  patriotism  always  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  supper,  flaughtcr,]  have  al- 
ready spoiled  one  through  the  watches  of  one 
long  wearisome  night  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  the  lips  of  the  Deliverer  might  taste  their  wine. 
[Laughter.]    Will  these  prophets  tell  us  when  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  the  time  for  doubting  men  has 
gone ;  even  the  time  for  "  peace  "  men  has  gone. 
[Laughter.]  They  have  invoked  everything  else, 
and  Jiow  they  can  scarcely  find  advocates  to  in- 
voke peace.  "Blessed  peace"  goes  begging  in 
the  midst  of  this  warlike  state.  *'  Blessed  peace  " 
can  find  no  advocates  now  that  her  advocates 
are  incarcerated.  ^* Blessed  peace'*  is  no  argu- 
ment to  urge  now  in  the  presence  of  embattled 
hosts.  And  why  ?  Not  because  there  are  not 
people  who  want  peace ;  peace,  accompanied  even 
with  the  triumph  of  the  traitors ;  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  Government; 
peace  at  the  cost  of  every  interest  of  the  State 
of  Maryland ;  peace,  though'  it  soil  our  national 
escutcheon  with  degradation  and  defeat.  There 
are  men  who  will  crawl  in  the  dirt  still  for  peace  ; 
but  there  is  nobody  now  who  can  bo  deluded 
into  believing  that  peace  means  anything  but  hu- 
miliation, disgrace,  degradation,  national  dissolu- 
tion, the  end  of  the  Republic,  the  beginning  of 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world.  [Great 
applause.]  Ye  men  of  Maryland  who  viill  crawl 
to  the  altar  of  peace,  crawl  there ;  but  ye  men 
of  Maryland,  who  remember  that  your  forefathers 
thought  seven  years  of  war  better  than  peace 
with  submission  and  degradation,  I  appeal  to 
you  here  this  night  to  revive  the  recollection  of 
tho.se  great  days,  and  act  upon  their  inspiration. 
[Great  applause.] 

And  Maryland,  too,  is  she  disloyal  ?  [No,  no.] 
There  are  those  who  say  so.  There  are  those 
who  say  so  in  our  State ;  there  are  those  who  say 
60  abroad ;  there  are  those  in  power  who  believe 
it,  and  there  are  those  who  are  not  ii?  power,  but 
who  skulk  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  alleys  of 
tliis  great  city,  and  carry  whispering  to  the  ear 
of  power  their  slanders  on  their  fellow-citizehs, 
or  spread  them  broadcast  by  the  press  all  over 
the  country,  until  Maryland  stands  almost  in  a.s 
ill-repute  as  if  she  had  lifted  her  hand  in  anns 
against  the  Government  that  she  adores  and  will 
maintain ;  and  because  of  one  deplorable  and  hu- 
miliating event,  the  result  of  weakness  in  some 
of  our  rulers  and  of  treachery  in  other.<i,  there  arc 
those  in  one  great  region  of  this  country  who 
treat  the  State  of  Maryland  as  the  whole  South 
lately  treated  the  whole  North.  The  time  was 
w^hcn  one  fanatic,  inflamed  by  hatred,  started  out 
to  make  war  uppn  the  State  of  Virginia  and  set 
its  negroes  free,  with  twenty  men  at  his  back.  ' 


[Laughter.]  He  was  seized  and  hung.  All  the 
South,  with  one  acclaim,  laid  that  dastardly  and 
crazy  deed  at  the  door  of  everv  man  throughout 
the  great  regions  of  the  civilized  and  Chnstian 
North ;  and  there  was  no  voice  from  the  South  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  one,  and  that 
one  ventured  it  at  the  peril  of  his  political  exist- 
ence, to  defend  the  North  from  that  imputation. 
[Applause.]  And  now  the  citjr  in  which  he  lives 
has  yet  to  find  one  defender  in  all  the  region  of 
that  North,  from  complicity  with  the  equally  das- 
tardly crime  of  the  nineteenth  of  April.  [Ap- 
plause.] Great  masses  of  men,  when  their  pas- 
sions are  aroused,  and  when  the  judgment  is 
asleep,  when  great  events  are  transpiring,  forget 
the  rules  of  iustice  and  of  discrimination,  and  one 
portion  of  the  country  is  just  as  liberal  and  just 
as  illiberal  as  the  other  under  analogous  circum- 
stances. I  have  defended  my  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North.  I  can  venture  now  to  defend  my  fel- 
low-citizens of  Maryland,  and  demand  to  be  hoard 
elsewhere  than  here.     [Applause.] 

Is  Maryland,  then,  di.sloyal  ?  Has  she  ever,  for 
a  moment,  hesitated  even  ?  It  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  other  State  south  of  Ma.son  and 
Dixon's  line,  but  Delaware.  Have  the  people  of 
Maryland  ever  hesitated  as  to  the  side  they  should 
take  in  this  great  struggle  ?  ["  No,"  "  no."]  Did 
she  hesitate  when  the  Commissioners  from  Ala- 
bama and  from  Mississippi  sought  to  associate 
her  to  the  plotting  of  their  treason?  tiid  she 
hesitate  when  her  Governor  resolutely  for  three 
decisive  months  refused  to  convene  her  traitorous 
Legislature,  [applause,  ]  lest  they  might  plunge  her 
into  the  vortex  of  rebellion  ?  Did  she  ever  hesi- 
tate when  cunning  politicians  pestered  him  with 
their  importunities,  when  committees  swarmed 
from  every  disloyal  (juarter  of  the  State,  when 
men  of  the  first  position  sought  him  and  attempt- 
ed to  browbeat  him  in  his  mansion  ?  Did  she 
sxN-erve  when  they,  failing  to  compel  him  to  call 
the  Legislature,  attempted  the  Vain  fonuality  of 
a  mock  vote  throughout  the  State  to  call  a  sover- 
eign Convention  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the 
traitors  of  Maryland  ?  Did  they  hesitate  when 
in  almost  every  county,  even  in  those  counties 
which  were  strongly  secession,  at  the  election  for 
that  Convention,  the  disloyal  candidates  were 
either  defeated  or  got  votes  so  insignificant  as  to 
create  nothing  but  disgust  and  laughter  through- 
out the  State?  Did  they  hesitite  when  that 
wretched  remnant  of  a  Convention  met  here  amid 
the  jeers  and  the  scoffs  of  the  people  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  Maryland  Institute — to  do  nothing  and  go 
home  ?  "\\  hat  was  it  that  enabled  the  Governor 
to  resist  the  pressing  applications  for  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Legislature?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  had  courage  and  resolution  to  face  down 
and  overbear  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Maryland?  Or  was  it  not  liccauso, 
knowing  the  people  who  had  elected  him,  their 
temper  and  their  purposes,  he  felt  that  however 
severe  the  pressure  might  be  on  him,  where  one 
per.son  sought  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
there  were  thousiinds  who  stood  by  him  in  his 
refusal  to  convoke  them.     [Applause.] 
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Gentlemen,  if  the  country  will  only  go  back  to 
that  critical  period,  the  period  of  the  opening  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tiyes,  in  February,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  they  who 
know  most  about  that  period  will  know  best  that 
the  destiny  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
Imy  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  Maryland  I  And 
had  Maryland  been  tJi^n  as  people  now  presump- 
tuously assert  that  she  is,  Abraham  Lincoln  might 
have  taken  the  oath  before  a  magistrate  in  the 
comer  of  some  magistrate's  office  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  he  would  not  have  been  then  inaugurated 
where  his  predecessors  were  inaugurated,  in  the 
august  presence  of  the  capital  of  the  country.  I 
piray  gentlemen  to  reflect  when  they  think  of  sub- 
sequent events,  that  if  disloyalty  had  lain  as  a 
cankering  worm  at  the  heart  of  Maryland,  then 
was  her  time.  She  could  have  made  something 
by  being  false  then.  She  could  have  presented 
herself  before  her  Southern  sisters,  dowering 
them  with  the  capital  of  the  country ;  and  there 
was  no  power  that  could  have  prevented  that  gift, 
however  the  returning  tide  of  events  might  have 
shown  it  to  be  as  unwise  as  it  was  treacherous. 

Then,  fellow-citizens,  what  next?  The  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  the  uprising  of  the 
North,  the  call  for  troops  which  Marylandcrs 
stood  ready  to  respond  to,  [applause,]  when  their 
ardor  was  damped  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  disloyal  Mayor  of  Baltimore — 
not  the  disloyal  Governor,  but  the  Governor  and 
the  disloyal  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  [**that  is  it,*']  in- 
forming the  people  that  no  troops  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  defence  of  the  capitiil.  That  was 
the  equivalent  of  telling  the  traitors  of  Maryland 
that  the  loyal  men  of  Maryland  were  afraid  to  do 
do  their  duty,  and  they  acted  upon  it  instantly. 
That  proclamation  appeared  upon  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  and  on  the  verj'  evening  of  that  day  was 
held  the  meeting  at  which  Parkin  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Carr,  and  Mr.  Bums,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp, 
prepared  the  hearts  of  the  mo))  for  the  nineteenth 
of  April  ["  True."]  And  then,  gentlemen,  came 
that  eternal  stain  upon  the  memory  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it — ^not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Bal- 
timore— not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  her  loyal 
Governor — not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  her 
disarmed  loyal  citizens — ^a  stain  upon  those  who 
vilely  and  perfidiously  perverted  the  trust  given 
to  them  by  the  people  of  Maryland  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  this  city,  into  an  instrument 
of  revolution,  treacherously  begun,  treacherously 
carried  on  until  it  fell  before  the  scorn  and  wrath 
of  the  people  of  Maryland. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  Governor,  with  the  com- 
missions already  signed,  lying  upon  his  table, 
with  the  officers  standing  around  him  waiting  to 
receive  their  commissions — the  Governor,  sudden- 
ly smitten  by  an  inexplicable  terror,  forgetting 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  were 
loyal  and  were  around  him,  and  if  summoned 
could  support  and  would  support  him  ;  forgetting 
that  on  Federal  Ilill  the  very  night  before,  even 
after  his  damaging  proclamation  of  the  eighteenth, 
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when  some  traitors  attempted  to  raise  a  secession 
flag  there,  the  loyal  workingmen  pulled  it  down 
and  tore  it  to  tatters,  [great  applause ;]  forgetting 
that  these  men  were  within  five  minutes'  walk  of 
where  he  sat,  and  that  their  breasts  were  such  a 
protection  as  all  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore 
could  not  have  marched  over  to  assail  him ;  for- 
getting that  the  voice  of  authoritv  can  paralyze  in 
its  incipient  stages  civil  outbreak ;  forgetting  the 
great  example  of  which  history  gives  us  so  many, 
more  especially  forgetting  the  great  example  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  the  enemy  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  the  populace  of  Paris 
thought  it  was  there  through  his  neglect,  and 
were  calling  for  his  blood,  the  old  Cardinal  un- 
armed and  without  guards,  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville^  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  and  infuriated 
multitude,  and  besought  them  to  come  to  his  aid 
and  not  to  his  overthrow,  and  every  rebellious 
arm  sank  before  his  patriotic  appeal ;  forgetting 
great  examples  like  these,  the  Governor,  failing 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  enemies,  and  became  from  that  time  but 
their  instrument;  graced  by  his  presence  their 
disloyal  and  degrading  meeting;  stood  in  their 
midst  whilst  they  uttered  disloyal  sentiments; 
uttered  no  word  of  di^pprobation  when  they — 
the  Mayor  at  their  head — falsified  events  that  had 
occurred  under  their  own  eyes  that  day,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  treat  as  an  assault  on  the  people 
of  Baltimore  the  act  of  self-defence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  traitorous 
assassins  that  assailed  them,  without  warning,  as 
they  marched  peacefully  on  their  way  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Capitol.  Then  came  the  calling  out 
of  the  military,  two  thirds  of  them  secession- 
ists, under  officers  many  of  whom  were  known 
then  to  he  traitors,  have  since  signalized  their 
treachery  by  leaving  Maryland  in  pursuit  of  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Confederate  States.  Then  it 
was  that  here  in  Baltimore,  even  strong  men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear.  Then  it  was  that  we 
saw  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  and  Trimble,  the  *'  General  command- 
ing," [derisive  laughter,]  and  his  aids  innumer- 
able, and  his  adjutant-general  [continued  laugh- 
ter,] disporting  themselves  through  the  streets  in 
gaudy  colors,  arraying  annud  men  in  Monument 
Square,  first  their  trained  volunteers,  and  then 
the  rabble  and  the  mob  not  to  do  their  behests, 
and  then  arresting  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and 
then  seizing  upon  the  military  stores  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  forbidding  the  display  of  the  Na- 
tional flag,  and  then  arresting  people  for  spies, 
cutting  off  the  transit  of  troops  to  the  capital  by 
breaking  up  the  railway  comumnications,  arming 
steamers  to  ply  in  the  port  to  arrest  the  free  tran- 
sit of  Maryland  commerce — all  these  things  done 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  members  of  the 
police  of  Baltimore  and  the  organized  mob — the 
loyal  men  informed  that  their  lives  were  not  safe 
— men  insolently  warned  to  leave  the  city  if  they 
would  be  safe — men  thinking  that  it  was  *'  too 
good  news  to  be  true"  that  tlie  Virginians  were 
coming  down  to  aid  us ;  communication  opened ; 
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formal  embassies  sent  up  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
invite  John  Letcher's  six  thousand  men  to  come 
down  and  help  the  Marylanders  to  be  free,  [laugh- 
ter,] and  empty  cars  mysteriously  gliding,  in  spite 
of  the  President,  for  a  whole  day  towards  Harper's 
Ferry — a  peace-offering  to  our  Southern  brethren 
["  that's  so,"]  which  might  prevent  their  destroy- 
ing the  road  and  could  not  embarrass  their  march 
to  Baltimore — ^the  correspondence  opened  with 
John  Letcher  for  muskets  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  "loyal  citizens" — quarrelling  between  Gen. 
Steuart  and  certain  members  of  the  Police  Board 
and  Mr.  Trimble,  for  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious deposit  of  two  thousand  arms  sent  down 
here  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  keep  the  peace — 
Bradley  Johnson,  with  an  "  invincible  legion"  of 
thirty  men,  rushing  to  defend  Baltimore  against 
"the  Northern  hordes,"  [laughter,]  —  Marshal 
Kane  making  the  mountains  and  the  vallc3''s  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  hideous  with  his  cry  for 
help,  which  did  not  come,  [great  laughter,] — the 
Vansville  Rangers  scattered  all  along  the  way, 
forty  men  full,  [renewed  laughter,]  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  to  guard  the  road — "loyal 
men"  from  Harford  County,  in  equally  ovenvhclm- 
ing  masses,  rushing  in  to  defend  Baltimore  against 
"Lincoln's  hirelings,"  [laughter,]  all  those  things 
are  represented  by  the  intelligent 'Sorthcrn  press 
as  the  doings  of  the  people  of  Maryland  I 

And  on  Wednesday  an  election  was  called 
[great  laughter]  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
unanimous  voice  of  "  an  oppressed  people  "  would 
signalize  this  day  of  their  deliverance,  and  lift 
Mr.  Wallis  to  those  pmnaclcs  of  glory  that  he  has 
all  his  life  sighed  for  in  vain.  The  day  of  his  ad- 
vent was  come!  [Laughter.]  His  heart  beat 
high  upon  his  bosom.  Hud  he  not,  on  the  nine- 
teenth, "  assured  the  meeting  that  his  heart  was 
with  the  South,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  defend 
Baltimore "  ?  Had  he  not  said  that  "  he  hoped 
the  blood  of  the  citizens  shed  by  an  invading  foe 
would  obliterate  all  past  differences,  and  seal  the 
covenant  of  brotherhood  among  the  people "  V 
And  had  they  not  taken  every  possible  pains  to 
"  obliterate  all  past  differences  "  by  the  organizing 
of  three  thousand  sharp  bayonets  to  argue  with 
the  refractory  ?  Was  there  not,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  entire 
unanimity  ;  nay,  that  these  people,  trodden  down 
to  the  earth,  trembling  before  the  advent  of 
"fresh  hordes,"  wishing  to  place  the  mild  and 
peaceful  government  of  Jefferson  Davis  between 
their  threatened  bosoms  and  the  Northern  on- 
slaught, would  rush,  as  one  man,  to  elect  these 
gentlemen,  the  symbols  of  Southern  sympathy, 
as  their  protectors  in  the  day  of  their  distress  V 
The  morning  of  the  election  came,  and  one  third 
of  tlie  people  of  Baltimore,  under  the  influence 
of  pressure,  and  persuasion  and  delu.sion,  and  a 
little  coercion,  [laughter,]  signified,  at  an  illegal 
election,  that  they  thought  S.  Teakle  Wallis  and 
his  colleagues  fit  associates  for  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Delegates.     [Laughter.] 

On  Thursday  morning,  when  men  awoke  and 
walked  down  the  streets,  they  found  that  a  revo- 
lution hod  occurred,  although  tiiey  did  not  know 


it.  Gone  was  the  elastic  step,  gone  was  the  up- 
lifted eye  of  insolence,  gone  was  the  jeering  scoff 
with  which  secessionists  met  Union  men,  gone 
was  the  half  menace  with  which  loyal  men  were 
met,  gone  was  the  nod  of  fate  that  told  them 
that  their  hour  was  coming.  They  fell  by  their 
victory ;  they  died  of  their  vote ;  the  silence  of 
two  thirds  of  Baltimore  stripped  the  revolutionists 
of  their  power,  and  consigned  them  to  ignominy. 
[Applause,]  Half  the  votes  of  a  people  do  not 
make  a  revolution !  One  third  may  make  a  re- 
bellion ;  but  two  thirds  on  the  spot  can  put  it 
down  ;  and  they  felt  it  ["  That's  so  I"]  Gradu- 
ally, troops  disappeared  from  Monument  Square ; 
gradually,  the  arms  were  placed  in  their  armor- 
ies ;  gradually,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  "  or- 
ders from  headquarters,"  "Trimble  command- 
ing," [laughter ;]  gradually,  the  steam  tug,  which 
constituted  the  navy  of  the  incipient  republic, 
[laughter,]  ceased  to  send  forth  its  black  smoke, 
and  vessels  could  venture  to  leave  Baltimore  with- 
out having  a  pop-gun  fired  at  them,  [laughter ;] 
and  even  the  Union  men  that  had  been  frighten- 
ed, awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  where  they 
thought  they  were  slaves,  they  were  masters,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  nothing  in 
Baltimore  to  make  any  man  afraid,  except  one 
who  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Bradley  Johnson  was  seen  almost  immediately 
after  that  election,  having  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit,  to  return  to  Frederick ;  and  on  tlio 
ninth  of  May,  " the  defenders  of  Maryland,"  "the 
defenders  of  Baltimore,"  the  candidates  for  im- 
mortality in  the  coming  revolution,  the  men  who 
were  to  fill  the  places  in  the  niche  of  history,  cor- 
responding to  those  filled  by  Williams  and  Small- 
wood  of  the  Revolution ;  those  men  had  tramped 
way-worn  and  weary  to  Frederick,  and  in  that 
loyal  town  were  guarded  by  the  police  through 
the  town  on  their  way  to  Dixie's  land,  without 
any  music  accompanying.  [  Laughter.  ]  And 
Bradley  Johnson,  with  his  thirty  heroes,  not  one 
fallen  in  conflict  with  the  "  Northern  invaders," 
joined  them  and  marched  to  defend  HarjHir's 
Ferry! 

Now,  upon  the  simple  statement  of  that  series 
of  facts,  is  there  any  man  who  needs  anything 
else  to  be  told  him  to  convince  him  that  the  out- 
break of  April  was  a  mob,  and  not  a  revolution  ; 
that  it  received  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
traitorous  authorities  attempted  to  use  it  for  trai- 
torous purposes  ;  and  without  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
without  the  approach  of  a  Northern  soldier,  with- 
out the  menace  of  force,  without  the  necessity 
even  of  a  count  of  noses,  without  even  the 
advent  of  an  election  in  the  State,  they  recog- 
nised that  their  time  was  come  and  gone,  that 
they  were  powerless  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities,  that  they  must  gain  immunity 
by  good  behavior,  tliat  Maryland  was  so  loyal 
that  they  could  not  make  her  even  appear  to  be 
disloyal ;  and  the  arms  dropped  from  their  haiiiLs, 
and  they  began  to  seek  mercy  of  their  traitorous 
confederates  at  Frederick,  by  begging  and  accept- 
ing a  bill  of  indemnity  for  their  criminal  acts. 
Look  at  the  counties!     W^as  there  any  ono  of 
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them  that  met  to  pass  resolutions  approving  of 
what  proceeded  in  Baltimore,  or  poured  forth  their 
thousands  to  support  the  revolution  ?  If  there 
was,  let  some  one  better  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
State  than  I  am,  name  it  If  not,  how  came  the 
whole  State,  bdng  filled  with  traitors,  (!)  to  bo  si- 
lent when  Richmond  was  ringing  with  the  joyous 
acclamations  that  saluted  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Warfield  ?  How  is  it  that  Virginia  appreci- 
ates our  *'  deliverance*'  more  than  we  do  ourselves? 
Dow  is  it  that  we  can  find  no  tongue  to  celebrate 
the  glories  that  they  are  rejoicing  over  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  not  only  was  there  no  county  that  ex- 
preyed  any  such  approval,  but  even  in  St  Mary's, 
where  there  are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  whole  county,  they  were  not  so  deluded  as 
to  suppose  that  they  had  Maryland  in  their  grasp ; 
and  in  Cecil,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the 
people  met  and  passed  resolutions  such  as  Cecil 
has  always  acted  upon,  professing  not  neutrality, 
as  Kentuckians  did;  not  a  desire  for  the  removal 
of  "the  Northern  hordes,"  not  that  our  soil 
should  not  be  polluted  by  any  individuals  cross- 
ing it  in  arms,  but  declaring  their  determination 
to  stand  by  and  maintain  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  [applause,]  branding  as  traitors  the 
men  who  had  attempted  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
patriots,  and  themselves  leading  off  in  the  chorus 
that  swept  all  round  the  State  in  one  unbroken 
jubilee  over  the  failure  of  the  attempted  revolu- 
tion. [Great  applause.]  And  immediately  fol- 
lowing were  the  resolutions  of  Allegliany  County, 
consigning  to  the  halter  their  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  if  they  should  dare  to  vote  for  an 
ordinance  of  secession;  and  then  followed  the 
resolutions  of  Washington  County,  just  preceding 
their  great  election — itself  held,  I  believe,  on  the 
second  or  third  of  May — declaring  their  unalter- 
able devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  their  determination  to  abide  by  it  always,  fol- 
lowed up,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  by  cast- 
ing two  thousand  three  hundred  out  of  the  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  votes  of  the  county  for 
the  Union  candidate  without  opposition.  And 
then  followed  the  groat  meeting  in  Frederick ;  and 
intermediate  here  in  our  midst,  all  through  our 
wards,  when  the  Legislature  ventured  to  attempt 
to  fix  on  us  a  military  despotism  in  the  disguise 
of  a  bill  of  public  safety,  copying  the  provisions 
and  the  spirit  of  their  infernal  police  law  for  the 
city,  to  fix  the  yoke  on  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  they  fixed  that  on  the  neck  of  the  people  of  this 
city,  our  people  quietly  met  in  their  wards  and 
passed  their  resolutions,  which  were  followed  up 
in  so  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State  that  even 
the  Legislature  let  drop  their  infernal  machine, 
and  did  not  venture  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  [Applause.] 
And  where  were  we,  fellow-citizens,  all  this  time, 
for  it  was  dropped  on  the  second  or  third  of  May? 
In  whose  power  was  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  at  that  moment,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
disloyalty  of  Maryland?  There  were  six  hun- 
dred regulars  there  on  the  eighteenth  of  April ; 
there  were  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians,  wholly 
without  drilling  and  ununiformed ;  and  that  con- 
stitated   the   protection  of  the  capital  of  the 


United  States,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April.  On 
that  day,  one  Massachusetts  regiment  marched 
through,  its  last  company  only  having  been  as- 
sailed. From  that  day  until  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  there  were  no  more  troops  in  Washington 
than  I  have  enumerated.  Up  to  the  second  of 
May,  they  could  count  only  about  six  thousand 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  there 
were  at  that  time  six  thousand  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  cars  there  ready  to  bring  them  down,  and 
three  thousand  men  armed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Suppose  the  State  ^f  Maryland  had  been  as  men 
now  impudently  say  she  is,  disloyal.  I  ask  in 
whose  power  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ? 
On  that  supposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  ours — ours  by  a  march  of  forty  miles,  ours  as 
long  as  we  could  hold  it,  it  may  be  as  long  as  the 
Southern  Confederates  have  held  Bull  Run.  And 
here  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
fault  of  the  Confederates  themselves,  the  remark- 
able lack  of  that  quality  which  Danton  said  was 
the  essence  of  revolution,  audacity,  audacity^  au- 
dacity ;  it  is  to  their  failure  in  that  first  and  in- 
dispensable quality  of  revolutionary  leaders,  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  that  quality  that  we  now  owe 
(be  Maryland  loyal  or  disloyal)  the  possession  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  sav- 
by  the  promptness  of  Northern  volunteers;  it 
was  not  saved  by  the  forecast  of  the  Administra- 
tion, that,  during  its  first  month,  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  peace  and  not  war  was  before 
it ;  it  was  not  by  the  forecast  of  that  wretched 
old  dotird,  Buchanan,  [hisses,]  who  now  mum- 
l»les  about  energy  and  activity,  from  his  home  at 
Wheatland.  It  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  it  was  because  revolutionists  had  undertiken 
the  work,  without  having  the  quality  of  revolu- 
tionists, that  we  still  hold  it  and  that  the  glorious 
emblem  of  the  Republic  floats  from  its  dome. 
[Applause.]  Baltimore,  so  the  myth  goes  by 
timid  creatures  in  our  city,  who  whisper  to  peo- 
ple in  Washington,  and  tell  their  fears  for  facts, 
and  begrime  the  reputation  of  their  native  city,  or 
spread  in  still  more  dangerous  form  their  fancies 
through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  press,  to 
poison  the  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens  against  us, 
these  people  would  fain  repeat  that  here  is  the 
very  gate  of  hell,  that  its  seething  and  boiling  fire 
bubbles  under  our  feet  perpetually,  and  that  no- 
thing keeps  it  down  excepting  their  sleepless  vig- 
ilance— fit  guardians  for  such  a  post ! — and  *'  Lin- 
coln's myrmidons."  [Great  laughter.]  Where 
were  these  gentlemen  that  were  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Baltimore  city,  during  that  awful  period  from 
the  nineteenth  of  April  to  the  fourteenth  of  May  ? 
— time  enough  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  revolu- 
tionists understand  their  work,  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  phases  of  a  revolution,  instilled 
a  new  power,  tried  and  beheaded  their  antago- 
nists, and  forgotten  the  thing  as  an  old  event  It 
was  not  until  the  fourteenth  of  May  that  General 
Butler  marched  into  this  "  disloyal "  city,  teem- 
ing, as  we  are  now  taught  to  believe^  with  raging 
revolutionists,  requiring  ten  thousand  men  more 
— so  say  some  men  of  the  last  generation  —  to 
keep  them  down.    Gen.  Butler  marched  one  mom- 
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ing  into  the  southern  part  of  Baltimore,  marched 
up  to  Federal  Hill,  comfortably  encamped  his 
men  in  the  rain,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  (understanding  Baltimore  better  than  those 
in  it  who  delight  to  malign  it)  appealed  to  and 
trusted  to  the  loyal  men  of  Baltimore,  having 
.  come,  as  he  said,  with  little  more  than  a  body- 
guard, less  than  one  thousand  men  in  a  hostile 
city  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. That  was  the  first  appearance  of  troops 
here.  Now  tell  me  why  (if  there  were  the  disloy- 
al elements  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed)  dur- 
ing all  that  period  nothing  had  been  done.  Why 
was  there  no  array  to  resist  his  entrance  ?  Why 
did  it  have  no  other  effect  excepting  that  Union 
men  walked  down  the  street  and  said :  *^  Well, 
we  are  afraid  it  will  have  the  effect  of  changing 
some  of  our  weak-kneed  brethren."  That  was 
the  only  doubt  expressed  about  it,  except  that 
one  despairing  individual  thought  that  the  hill  be- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  frighten  all  the  market-women  away, 
and  we  should  have  no  lettuce  for  some  time. 
[Laughter.  J 

How  did  the  Legislature  of  Marvland  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs  in  the  State  ?  They 
had  prayed  and  besought  to  be  recalled  again  into 
existence.  They  had  died  a  natural  death  in 
March  the  year  previous,  having  signalized  their 
short  power  by  some  events  which  were  to  form 
a  remarkable  antithesis  to  events  to  follow  them. 
They  had  passed,  almost  unanimously,  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  I,  in  voting  Mr.  Pennington  in- 
to the  Speaker's  chair  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  to  prevent  the  then  in- 
cipient revolution,  did  not  represent  the  people 
of  Maryland.  They  had  ejected  the  respectable 
members  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  tiie  last 
hour  of  their  session,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  room  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them 
and  be  more  fit  companions  for  the  majority. 
They  had  previously  passed  a  Police  Law  in 
which  they  had  been  careful  to  provide  that  *'  no 
Black  Republican  or  approver  or  endorser  of  the 
Helper  book  "  should  ever  be  a  policeman  under 
that  law  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  [Laughter.] 
And  such  is  the  poetical  justice  of  time  and  Pro- 
vidence that  within  a  few  months  past  we  have 
seen  a  man  set  over  the  police  of  Baltimore  by  a 
"  Black  Republican "  General,  and  N.  P.  Banks's 
name  signed  to  an  order  to  enforce  the  law ;  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  passed  that  law  are 
now  appreciating  that,  although  a  Black  Republi- 
can could  not  be  a  policeman  under  their  law,  he 
might  be  a  policeman  over  its  authors  and  com- 
missioners.    [Great  laughter.] 

Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly— more  wretched  in  its  character,  more  igno- 
rant, more  unfit  for  its  position,  less  representing 
the  dignity  and  the  intelligence  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  more  begrimed  by  filthy  lucre  than 
any  Legislature  within  my  memory.  Men  sup- 
posed that  it  had  been  carried  to  its  burial,  and 
buried  out  of  our  sight  forever,  and  if  not  out  of 
our  memory,  at  least  out  of  our  grateful  recollec- 
tion; and,  doubtlesBi  <me  g;r«ai  eleiiieDt  in  the 


pertinacity  with  which  the  Governor  refused  to 
recall  the  Assembly,  was  his  distinct  remem- 
brance of  their  unfitness  for  their  duty,  and  his  un- 
willingness that  the  State  should  be  d^^raded  by 
their  again  assembling.  [Applause.]  But  in  an 
evil  hour  he  assembled  them.  For  what  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  avowal  of  those  who 
demanded  it,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  as  to  whether  they  wished  to  remain 
in  the  Union  or  to  go  out  of  it  They  met,  and 
an  elaborate  report  was  prepared  and  delivered 
before  that  body,  making  great  complaints  of  di- 
vers acts  of  illegality  and  oppression  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  within  the  territory  of  Mary- 
land, by  President  Lincoln ;  but  ultimately  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  assembling  of  a  conven- 
tion at  that  time. 

"At  tlie  time  when  the  Legislature  was  called 
together,"  says  this  singular  document,  "there 
was  certainly  but  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  its  members,  of  all  parties,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  speedily  adopting  measures  to  secure 
the  objects  referred  to.  Since  that  time,  the 
rapid  and  -extraordinary  development  of  events, 
and  of  the  warlike  purposes  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  concentration  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  our  midst,  and  upon  our  borders,  and  the  act- 
ual and  threatened  military  occupation  of  the 
State,  have  naturally  enough  produced  great 
changes  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  our  citizens." 
[Laughter.  ]  "  They  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing their  belief  now  that  there  is  almost  unanimous 
feeling,  in  the  State,  aj^ainst  culling  a  convention 
at  the  present  time."  [Laughter.]  Since  when? 
It  goes  on  to  assign  the  reasons.     Now  judge: 

"  To  the  Committee,  the  single  fact  of  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  our  soil  by  the  Northern 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  against 
the  wishes  of  our  people,  and  the  solemn  protest 
of  the  State  Executive,  is  a  sufficient  and  conclu- 
sive reason  for  postponing  the  subject  to  a  period 
when  the  Federal  ban  shall  be  no  longer  upon  us." 

It  goes  on  to  say :  '*  The  Constitution  is  silenced 
by  the  bayonets  which  surround  us;  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  us  to  fancy  ourselves  beneath 
its  asgis.  It  would  be  criminal  as  well  as  foolish, 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  will  not  be 
permitted  to  organize  and  anu  our  citizens,  let 
our  rights  and  Constitution  be  what  they  may." 

That  is  to  say,  gentlemen,  when  there  were  not 
troops  enough  in  Washington  to  defend  it ;  when 
there  were  none  to  be  spared  from  Washington, 
when  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  within  the 
limits  of  Baltimore,  when  there  were  not  three  or 
four  thousand  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland  all  told, 
these  patriots  who  tell  us  that  the  Constitution 
is  silenced,  that  our  rights  are  trampled  down, 
that  we  are  oppressed,  think  that  these  are  the 
very  reasons  why  they  should  not  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  for  their  own  protection! 
They  may  be  the  fit  representatives  of  what  is 
called  secession  ;  they  certainly  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  prudence  which  Maryland  seces- 
sionists have  always  substituted  for  audacity; 
who  will  neither  appeal  to  arms  or  the  ballot-box 
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against  oppression,  unless  the  oppressor  first 
stays  his  hand ;  but  these  men  are  not  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  loyal  and  free  men  of  Maryland. 
If  affiurs  were  as  they  represent  them,  tTiat  was 
the  time  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  It 
matters  not  whence  oppression  comes,  it  matters 
not  in  what  shape  it  be  presented,  it  matters  not 
how  overwhelming  may  be  its  force,  when  op- 
pression shall  unsheathe  the  sword,  I  mistake 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Maryland  if 
they  would  stop  any  more  than  the  men  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  stopped  to  count  their  antag- 
onists in  1775.  [Applause.]  I  suppose  that  it 
was  not  the  presence  of  the  military  which  over- 
awed the  Legislature  of  Maryland;  it  was  that 
they,  like  the  Police  Commissioners,  like  Marshal 
Kane,  and  like  "Trimble  Commanding,"  [laugh- 
ter,] and  like  all  his  supporters  and  followers, 
adjutants  and  aids,  had  all  found  that  whilst  the 
people  of  Maryland  were  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed to  calling  a  convention,  that  unanimity  re- 
solved itself  into  these  elements :  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  wanting  the  majority  to  vote 
with  them,  but  knowing  they  would  not,  and 
therefore  not  wanting  a  convention  called  which 
would  reveal  irrefutably  their  insignificance  of 
numbers,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Maryland,  who  did  not  want  to  be  pes- 
tered with  a  vote  to  put  down  such  wyctchcd 
revolutionists.  [Applause.]  Now,  am  I  rights  or 
am  I  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the  causes  ? 
["Right."]    That  was  in  May. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  a  congressional  elec- 
tion was  held,  to  which  both  the  Mayor  and  the 
Governor  had  referred  the  people  as  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  devotion  to,  or  their  ab- 
horrence o{j  the  Government ;  and  how  did  they 
express  it?  I  have  already  told  you  that  the 
Washington  County  men  voted  four  thousand 
out  of  nve  thousand  votes  for  tlieir  member  of 
Assembly,  and  that  Cecil  County  followed  up  her 
resolution  at  a  special  election  by  voting  three 
fourths  of  her  vote  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  is  an 
index  of  what  the  State  did.  In  the  great  upper 
district,  there  was  no  opposition.  In  Mr.  Web- 
ster^s  district  there  was  no  opposition.  In  the 
district  now  represented  by  Mr.  Crisficld  there 
was  a  candidate  for  peace,  who  attempted  to  op- 
pose him.  A  peace  man  opposed  Mr.  Lcary.  A 
Union  man,  with  Southern  sympathies,  claimed 
and  received  the  suffrages  of  the  fourth  district 
There  was  but  one  avowed  secessionist  through- 
out the  State  of  Maryland  that  ventured  to  ask  a 
vote,  and  that  was  in  Mr.  Calvert's  district,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  one  not  a  Demo- 
crat carried  the  district  [Applause.]  How  did 
the  voting  foot  up  throughout  the  whole  State  V 
If  you  give  to  the  secessionists  every  vote  not 
cast  making  no  allowance  for  lukewarm  men,  no 
allowance  for  the  doubtful,  hesitating,  floating 
vote  that  had  not  made  up  its  mind  whether  it 
would  be  for  or  against  the  Government  the  condi- 
tional men,  all  the  people  who  are  on  this  side  to- 
day an«i  on  that  side  to-morrow,  or  all  the  time 
on  both  sides,  [laughter,]  separating  all  those 
in«i,  and  giving  them  to  the  secession  side  of  the 


question,  the  Union  men  of  Maryland  at  that 
election,  with  no  opposition  in  two  of  the  districts, 
and  no  avowed  opposition  upon  secession  grounds 
anywhere,  excepting  in  one  of  the  districts,  cast  a 
great  majority  of  the  whole  vote  of  the  State. 
[Great  applause.]  And,  gentlemen,  for  whom  ? 
Not  for  men  who  are  pledged  to  shun  responsibil- 
ities, to  avoid  votes,  to  let  the  Government  bleed 
to  death  if  need  be,  to  talk  about  neutrality  in 
Maryland,  to  join  the  Governor  in  opposing  the 
transit  of  Northern  troops,  but  men  pledged  be- 
fore their  constituents,  pledged  before  the  conven- 
tions that  nominated  them,  pledged  in  every  way 
that  can  bind  honorable  men,  to  vote  every  man 
that  the  Government  should  demand,  and  any 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government  should  say 
was  needed.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peace,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out  the 
olive  branch,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  trea- 
ties with  traitors,  but  to  disperse  them  by  anus. 
[Tremendous  cheering.] 

What  followed  ?  The  arrest  of  Kane.  [A  voice 
— "They  ought  to  hang  him."  Cheers.]  They 
left  him  in  power  till  after  the  election.  Seces- 
sionists who  were  so  fond  of  the  truth  cannot  say 
that  they  were  frightened  and  coerced  in  the  elec- 
tion !  It  was  wise  to  do  so.  They  fortunately 
have  no  excuse  of  that  kind,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  election  there  were  soldiers  at  Baltimore, 
and  soldiers  nowhere  else,  and  it  was  only  in 
Baltimore  that  they  were  partially  successful. 
But  after  that  was  taken  out  of  their  mouths, 
Kane  was  arrested ;  and  that  was  one  great  out- 
rage, [laughter;]  and  then  the  loyal  Commis- 
sioners, who  protested  their  loyalty,  and  supposed 
that  other  people  had  memories  as  short  as  their 
own,  and  had  forgotten  their  acts  of  war  from 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  — 
these  gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  "  Peace  and 
Order,"  when  Gov.  Banks,  with  wise  discrimina- 
tion, had  stopped  at  arresting  one  mischievous 
man  in  the  hope  that  other  mischievous  men, 
taking  warning,  would  be  peaceable  —  they,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  order,  or  possibly  hoping 
that  a  great  city,  swarming  with  bad  men,  in  the 
period  of  a  great  revolution,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  revolutionary  blood  floating  through  the  Irish 
of  the  Eighth  Ward,  [laughter,]  these  stalwart 
reformers,  and  friends  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment, supposing  that  all  these  elements,  with  no 
police,  would  be  much  more  quiet  than  when 
they  were  aggravated  into  resistance  by  a  police 
on  their  side, — they  told  their  policemen  that 
they  had  no  further  use  for  them  at  that  time ; 
they  should  continue  to  draw  their  pay,  but  they 
were  not  expected  to  do  any  duty.  [Laughter.  | 
Gen.  Banks,  being  a  practical  man,  interpreted 
"no  duty"  to  be  any  duty  that  they  might  see 
fit  to  do ;  and  as  they  had  some  training  in  mili- 
tary matters,  and  had  shown  themselves  pretty 
good  instruments  to  begin  a  revolution,  though 
their  masters  did  not  prove  so  good  leaders  in  it 
after  it  was  started,  came  to  the  very  natural  con- 
clusion that  possibly  a  vagrant  police  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  with  masters  equally  idle,  might  find 
something  to  do ;  and  he  took  care  of  the  masters, 
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and  that  was  another  great  and  unspeakable 
"  outrage."  [Laughter.]  A  howl  of  indignation 
arose  to  the  pitjring  Heavens  against  the  "out- 
rage "  of  arresting  men  who  only  opened  the  door 
to  civil  discord  in  a  city  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Every  principle  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  appealed  to,  to  insure  traitors  lib- 
erty for  mischief;  and  they  wrote  their  appeal  to 
the  Legislature,  and  their  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture found  a  fitting  advocate  in  the  gentleman 
whoso  name  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer 
to.  A  long,  elaborate,  insidious  and  disingenu- 
ous report  was,  after  a  while,  brought  forward, 
in  which  all  the  history  of  the  Government  was 
read  backwards ;  all  the  arts  of  special  pleading 
were  applied  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  rash  assertions  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Convention  were  strewn  all  through  it ;  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  believe  that  George  Wash- 
ington had  fi-amed  and  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitution,  which  would  be  very  good 
if  everybody  would  obey  it,  but  would  be  very 
worthless  if  anybody  should  say  he  did  not 
wish  to  obey  it,  and  that  George  Washington  and 
the  other  wise  men  who  surrounded  him  in  the 
Convention,  having  provided  on  the  face  of  the 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
and  declared  that  every  law  of  a  State  should  be 
in  subordination  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  had  yet  left  open  this  great, 
wide  passage-way  for  all  the  evils  that  they  had 
attempted  to  exclude,  by  excepting  from  that 
subordination  that  law  which  should  annul  the 
whole  Constitution ;  that  CAse  in  which  a  faction 
should  get  possession  of  the  authorities  of  a  State, 
should  put  their  treason  in  the  shape  of  law, 
array  armies  for  its  defence,  and  defy  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
that  report  is  a  respectable  lawyer,  within  a  nar- 
row sphere,  and  I  think  that  those  who  read  the 
report  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has, 
like  a  wise  lawyer,  confined  his  studies  to  his  de- 
partment    [Laughter.] 

That  Legislature  raised  the  awful  question  as 
to  whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  arrest  men  in  arms  against  its  authority  I 
[Laughter.]  They  did  not  venture  to  reorganize 
the  militia  of  the  State.  They  found  that  it  was 
dangerous.  They  could  pass  laws  of  indemnity 
for  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  as  if  an 
act  of  indemnity  by  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
bar  an  indictment  in  the  United  States  Court ; 
but  that  was  out  of  their  line  of  practice. 
[Laughter.]  They  thought  they  could  debauch 
the  minds  of  the  people,  a  law-abiding  and  law- 
loving  people,  habituated  to  see  tlie  law  enforced 
only  through  the  tribunals,  by  the  sheriff,  the 
judj;ment  of  the  court,  the  constable — unaccus- 
tomed to  the  short  and  sharp  methods  of  mili- 
tary suppression  equally  constitutional  against 
armed  insurrection.  They  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  mislead  the  people  of  Maryland  into 
the  supposition  that  their  rights  were  violated 
whenever  the  paramount  law  of  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,  embodied  in  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 


tution which  authorizes  Congress  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection,  was  required 
to  be  acted  upon  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  enforcing  the  law  through  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals ;  and  they  attempted  to  delude  and  excite  the 
people  of  Maryland,  by  representing  that  as  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  people  of 
Maryland  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  and  understood  the  construc- 
tion of  their  fathers  better  than  the  gentlemen  of 
the  secession  school.  They  understood  that  just 
as  the  Legislature  can  take  land  against  the  will 
of  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rail- 
way or  other  public  improvement,  so  the  United 
States  can  seize  railways  when  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  troops,  so  they  can  occupy  sites 
for  fortifications,  and  when  men  are  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  they  can  arrest  them 
without  process,  just  as  when  they  see  them  in 
serried  ranks  opposed  to  them  in  the  open  field 
they  can  shoot  them  down  without  having  in- 
quired by  a  jur}%  whether  they  be  traitors  or 
loyal  men.  All  their  machinations  fell  harmless 
before  the  people  of  Maryland ;  and  adjourning 
from  day  to  day,  finally  the  fatal  hour  met  the 
Maryland  Legislature.  It  seemed  likely  to  break 
the  law  of  all  things  mortal  and  sit  forever,  when 
the  Administration,  impelled  by  unfounded  fear 
of  niischicf  at  their  hands,  silenced  their  harm- 
less chattering  by  taking  away  their  heads,  and 
leaving  their  tails  to  writhe. 

The  people  of  Maryland  saw  with  indifference 
or  delight  their  dispersion,  yet  wondered  at  the 
importance  attached  to  them.  On  the  policy 
or  legality  of  that  measure  I  shall  at  present  say 
nothing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  history  of  seces- 
sion in  Maryland ;  it  is  the  whole  history  ;  it  is 
the  close  of  the  history.  [Applause.]  It  is  go- 
ing to  let  the  election  this  fall  go  by  default  and 
by  confession.  It  did  not  venture  to  nominate  a 
man  in  this  city  the  other  day ;  it  will  not  press 
the  election  of  its  candidate  for  Governor  in  No- 
vember ;  it  will  have  no  contestants  for  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  one  half  the  counties  of  the  State ; 
it  will  make  no  contest  for  the  Senate  except  in 
two  or  three  counties  which  are  doubtful,  and 
there  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  veto  on 
the  Union  men  in  the  Legislature  ;  and  it  is  that 
we  are  specially  bound  to  take  care  of.  But  se- 
cession as  an  active,  dangerous  and  agitating  ele- 
ment, I  say;  now  lies  writhing  in  its  last  agonies 
in  Maryland.  [Great  applause.]  I  do  not  doubt 
that  very  nearly  one  third  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  disloyal — not  that  they  will  take  up 
anns  on  the  secession  side,  but  they  will  not 
take  up  arms  on  the  Union  side ;  they  are  dis- 
loyal In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  very  large  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  the  secession  faction  in 
Maryland  this  day.  It  has  found  the  limits  of 
its  power ;  the  nature  of  the  beast  is  the  same, 
only  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  fangs ;  it  can  now 
do  nothing  but  mumble  false  prophecies  about 
the  coming  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  pray  him  not 
to  falsify  tlieir  predictions. 

Maryland  has  been  true  in  heart  thus  far. 
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She  has  not  furnished  her  quota  of  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  within  or  without  Alaryland. 
That  is  partly  her  fault ;  chielly  the  fault  of  her 
Governor,  who  paralyzed  the  energies  of  her  citi- 
SMjns  when  they  were  ready  to  respond  to  the 
first  call  of  the  Government  But  those  charged 
with  military  aflairs  at  AVashington  are  not  with- 
out their  share  of  responsibility ;  for  when  the 
Governor  refused  to  call  forth  the  contingent  of 
Maryland,  and  when  the  law  was  pointed  out  to 
them  under  which  they  could  send  their  orders 
to  any  officer  of  the  militia,  and  the  names  of 
officers  holding  commissions  and  ready  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Government  were  laid  before 
thcni,  and  the  President  had  drawn  in  blank  the 
order  and  directed  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  it  rested  on  his  table  unacted  on.  When 
subsequently,  after  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the 
(Jovernor  determined  conditionally  to  call  forth 
the  contingent  of  Maryland,  and  officers  went  to 
AV'ashington  and  offered  themselves  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  onlers  of  the  Government,  the  AVar 
I>epartment  declined  to  receive  them  first  under 
the  call  for  men  for  three  months,  and  when  Gen. 
Kenly  offered,  himself,  to  call  forth  his  brigade 
if  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  brigade  for  the  war, 
that  also  was  declined.  [Applause.]  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  Department  felt  small 
confidence  in  the  Union  men  of  Marj'land,  and 
were  not  at  pains  to  conceal  their  indifference 
touching  tlieir  aid.  After  that,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  others  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
ceive such  a  rebuff.  These  doubts  of  our  loyalty 
were  inspired  by  persons  apparently,  who  know 
nothing  of  Mar}'land  or  of  its  men,  who  have  not 
the  confidence  of  its  people,  and  are  unknown  in 
it-;  affairs,  have  constituted  themselves  the  chief 
advisors  at  AVashington  with  reference  to  Mary- 
land aifairs.  These  things  are  undoubtedly  de- 
plorable. AVe  suffer,  our  reputation  suffers  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Administration  towards  the 
State,  throughout  the  whole  country  at  tliis  time. 
It  is  our  misfortune  to  have  such  citizens ;  it  is 
tlie  fault  of  the  Government  to  listen  to  their 
counsels.     [Great  ap])lause.  ] 

AVe  have  labored  under  peculiar  disadvanta- 
ge's, in  common  with  all  the  central  slave  States. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  present  cnsis  is,  the  won- 
derful activity  and  energy  of  the  people  and  the 
State  authorities  contrasted  with  the  relative  in- 
activity of  the  Central  Govenmient  In  the  free 
States  the  governments  have  been  loyal,  and 
they  have  organized  and  aided  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  volunteers.  The  central  slave  States  be- 
tniycd  or  deserted  by  their  State  Governments, 
have  been  abandontnl  by  the  National  Goveni- 
nient  almost  to  their  imaided  resources — dis- 
anne<l,  unorganized,  half  defended. 

Ihit,  gentlemen,  a  different  state  of  affairs,  I 
believe,  now  e.vists.  T  think  now  the  ear  of 
power  is  open  to  wiser  counsels  touching  the 
military  jmlicy  to  be  pursued  in  Maryland,  and, 
I  tnist,  in  the  central  slave  States  generally.  I 
know  that  now  they  listen  to  and  act  upon  the 
rcfiresentations  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Pumell.  [Ap- 
plause.]   I  know  that  they  now  listen  to  Gover- 


nor Thomas,  of  the  ITpper  District  [Renewed 
applause.]  1  know  that  they  listen  to  the  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  AA'allace,  of  Cambridge.  [Continued 
applause.]  I  know  that  now  they  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Doilge,  the  Chief  of  Police. 
[Great  applause.]  1  know  that  whilst  for  long 
mouths  they  refused  to  arm  our  Home  Guard, 
even  at  the  solicitations  of  Gen.  Ranks,  repeat- 
edly pressed,  at  length  they  have  come  to  think 
that  it  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  (lov- 
ernment,  in  dealing  with  a  great  rebellion,  to  in- 
quire for,  and  to  organize  and  ann  loyal  men  for 
their  own  defence  in  distiu'bed  districts;  and 
now  wo  have  the  Pumell  legion  forming  at  Pikes- 
ville.  Gov.  Thomas's  brigade  forming  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  State,  several  regiments  organizing 
around  the  city,  two  already  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  others  forming  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  State ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  so  soon  as  the 
people  shall,  in  November,  have  elected  a  Gover- 
nor and  a  Legislature  that  will  do  for  the  people 
of  Maryland,  what  everywhere  has  been  done  by 
the  Legislatures  of  our  brethren  in  the  North  for 
their  volunteers,  give  them  the  aid  and  counten- 
ance and  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  State,  and 
the  outiit  that  is  necessary  to  fiicilitate  tMilist- 
ments,  that  Maryland  will  stand  in  this  contest 
as  she  has  always  stood  in  every  other  conti'st, 
not  lagging  behind  her  brethren,  but  struggling 
with  them  for  the  foremost  rank  where  glory  is 
to  l>e  won.     [Great  applause.] 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
an  Admini.stmtion  which  I  did  not  help  to  make, 
but  which  I  rejoice  was  formed — for  John  Bell  is 
a  traitor — and  for  whose  success  I  am  more  earn- 
estly anxious  than  for  any  that  has  wielded  power 
in  my  day,  [applause,] — an  Administration  which, 
weak  or  strong,  is  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
American  people,  which  must  be  supported  let 
whatever  else  may  fall,  [great  applause,]  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  treated  the 
people  of  Maryland,  in  spite  of  that  lack  of  mag- 
nanimous wisdom  which  would  have  taught  it 
not  to  overlook  the  great  body  of  the  Central 
States  in  high  civil  and  milituy  appointments — 
however  nuich  these  things  may  grate  upon  our 
feelings,  however  much  they  may  tend  to  dampen 
the  spirits  and  slacken  the  energy  of  our  people, 
however  much  the  A<lujinistration  may  find  too 
late  that  it  has  weakened  its  power,  however 
much  alreiuly  they  may  have  expanded  the 
theatre  of  war  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the 
fight  nearer  to  the  national  capital— just  in  pro- 
portion as  these  disastrous  consequences  have 
followed  for  that  great  error  in  point  of  public 
policy,  just  by  so  much  the  more  earnest  mo- 
tives are  we,  men  of  Maryland,  called  on  to  for- 
get the  past,  to  obliterate  its  bitter  recollections, 
to  forbid  anything  like  pride  to  arise  in  our  gor- 
ges, to  put  down  at  the  bidding  of  patriotism 
every  ill  spirit  that  would  paralyze  our  arms,  and 
forgetting  the  past,  rush  forward  to  the  future 
and  take  our  revenge  of  those  who  have  slighted 
us  by  heaping  the  coals  of  fire  of  repentance 
upon  their  heads.  [Great  applause.] 
That  the  Administration  chose  to  constitute 
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itself  on  a  strictly  party  basis  in  its  higher  de- 
partment, is  not  a  just  subject  of  complaint — es- 
pecially after  the  President  had  tendered  to  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  North-Carolina,  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
which  he  declined. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  support,  organizing  friends, 
arming  loyal  citizens  in  the  great  central  slave 
States  was  so  gravely  underrated — and  while  the 
other  departments  are  filled  with  men  equal  to 
their  respective  duties,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret that  those  departments  chiefly  and  directly 
charged  with  the  military  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  fallen  below  ^he  requirements  of  the 
times.  They  spent  one  month  of  precious  time 
before  apparently  they  took  one  step  to  meet  the 
storm  that  was  blackening  the  whole  heavens 
before  them.  Then,  while  yet  war  was  afar,  ere 
Tennessee  had  yielded  to  the  gentle  pressure  of 
the  Southern  bayonet,  whilst  yet  Missouri  was 
free  from  armea  invasion,  ere  secession  had 
gi'own  to  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  they  let  pass 
the  golden  opportunity  of  feeling  their  way 
through  these  great  States,  and  finding  friends 
over  that  great  region.  They  left  the  friends  of 
the  Union  not  only  unable  to  fight  its  battles, 
but  unable  to  defend  themselves.  They  left  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  be  borne 
down  by  violence  fi-om  abroad,  and  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  desertion  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment They  allowed  disaffection  to  spread  in 
Kentucky  until  Kentucky,  in  spite  of  her  over- 
whelming Union  majority,  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  was  driven  to  repel  invasion  fi-om 
her  soil.  They  left  Missouri  without  the  aid  of 
additional  -.soldiers,  and  her  own  Home  Guard 
only  half  armed,  until  she  was  nearly  overrun. 
They  left  Maryland  without  a  musket  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  her  sons  for  four  dangerous 
months  after  they  were  in  power.  Had  they 
sought,  as  a  wise  policy  would  have  dictated, 
friends  in  the  midst  of  the  doubtful  States,  they 
could  have  saved  Tennessee ;  they  could  have 
commenced  the  war  upon  the  northern  borders 
of  Alabama  and  of  Georgia,  where  we  know  the 
partisans  of  the  Government,  though  now  si- 
lenced, swarm  by  the  thousands;  they  could 
have  held  possession  of  the  great  central  nucleus 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  filled  with  its  fi-ee- 
men  ready  to  descend  in  every  direction  upon 
the  plains  below,  carrying  with  them  the  emblem 
of  hope  and  peace  to  our  oppressed  brethren  in 
the  cotton  districts.  Had  Maryland  been  pro- 
perly armed,  had  her  citizens  been  called  out, 
had  even  that  despised  contingent  of  the  three 
months  men  been  accepted,  they  might  not  now 
have  been  confined  to  one  railway  for  all  their 
Western  communications ;  the  loyal  part  of  Vir- 
ginia might  have  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  stretched  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  whole 
face  and  aspect  of  the  war  would  have  been 
changed  by  timely  attention  to  the  first  elements 
of  success  in  dealing  with  an  insurrection — to 
find  out  the  men  on  the  spot,  in  the  disturbed 
district,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  focus  of  the 
rebellion,  who  are  there  interested  in  putting  out 


the  flames,  and  give  them  at  least  an  opportunity 
of  aiding  in  their  own  defence.  The  event  of 
Bull  Run  has,  I  think,  made  the  Administration 
sadder  and  wiser  men.  They  possibly  have  re- 
flected that  there  the  despised  Marj'land  contin- 
gent might  have  turned  that  tide  of  battle,  for  it 
was  just  four  thousand  men  that  converted  a  vic- 
tory into  a  defeat  when  brought  against  our  ex- 
hausted brethren,  borne  down  by  the  heat  of 
that  day*s  conflict  They  have  now  begun — 
begun  in  earnest — I  trust  begun  successfully — 
[applause] — to  organize  the  men  of  the  gi-oat 
central  slave  States,  who  to  them  are  an  clement 
of  untold  power.  Equally  brave  with  their 
Northern  brethren,  they  are  a  thousand  times 
more  interested  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  for 
it  touches  their  homes,  their  hearths,  their  lives. 
Massachusetts  has  her  pride  in  the  Republic. 
So  have  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri,  and  Delaware.  Massachusetts 
has  her  interest  in  the  cotton  region.  So  has 
Maryland,  as  well  as  her  interest  in  her  own 
fields.  But  beyond  all  that,  wo  of  the  central 
slave  States  have  our  liberty  at  stake ;  if  we  fail, 
wo  are  a  conquered  people ;  wo  pass  from  the 
glories  of  the  American  Republic  to  be  the  sus- 
pected, watched  and  chained  subjects  of  a  power 
we  abhor,  and  which  hates  us. 

Having  already  traced  the  position  of  Maryland, 
I  need  now  but  point  your  eyes  for  inspiration  to 
the  present  condition  of  Kentucky.  Betrayed  by 
her  treacherous  Governor,  placed  in  the  disloyal 
attitude  of  neutrality  by  her  last  Legi^lature,  in- 
vaded by  an  armed  force  from  Tennessee,  desert- 
ed or  assailed  by  such  men  as  Breckinridge  and 
his  associates,  she  has,  as  one  man  almost,  tlirough 
her  present  Legislature  proclaimed  her  readiness 
to  do  her  duty.  "When  her  energy  was  quickened 
into  activity  by  actual  invasion,  then  her  Legisla- 
ture met,  made  a  loan  for  two  millions  of  dollars, 
called  out  forty  thousand  volunteers ;  and  then, 
as  if  to  cover  with  contumely  the  men  who  speak 
only  of  "our  Southern  brethren,"  the)'  passed, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  that  touching  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
who  came  rushing  inarms  ("Black  Republicans'* 
and  "  Lincoln's  mjrrmidons  "  as  they  are)  to  pro- 
tect Kentucky  against  her  Southern  brethren. 
[Applause.] 

And  there  is  Missouri,  neglected  by  the  War 
Department,  defended  by  her  half  anned  and 
half  organized  sons  until  they  were  decin)ate<i 
by  superior  numbers,  and  the  gallant  Lyon  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  unsupported  heroism ;  and  then, 
when  they  came  to  rest  on  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  two  thirds  of 
their  State  was  overmn,  and  a  large  body  of  troops 
and  Home  Guards  captured  right  on  the  great 
highway  of  the  Missouri  River  for  lack  of  timely 
support 

It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  who  is  responsible  for 
such  disasters — the  War  Department,  charged 
with  organizing  the  force,  or  the  military-  ofticer 
commissioned  to  lead  them ;  it  lies  between  them, 
and  this  country  will  hold  both  responsible.  I 
fear  that  the  man  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Mia- 
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souri  are  committed,  is  fitter  to  issue  proclama- 
tions violating  every  principle  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  looking  only  to  one  purpose— his  politi- 
cal elevation  —  than  ho  is  either  to  organize  a 
force  to  repel  invasion,  or  it  may  be  to  lead  it  af- 
ter it  is  organized.  He  is  not  able  (such  is  the 
last  account)  to  move  yet  over  ground  where 
Lyon  moved  with  none  but  Missourians  at  his 
back,  [applause ;]  not  able  yet  to  move  because 
of  lack  of  transportation,  surrounded  by  loyal 
people  and  by  loyal  States ;  not  able  to  move  for 
lack  of  subsistence,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great 
granary  of  the  United  States.  No  man  can  be- 
lieve, if  these  things  be  true,  that  a  heavy  debt  of  re- 
sponsibility does  not  rest  at  somebody's  door  to  be 
answered  for  at  some  not  very  distant  day.  I  feel 
for  the  men  of  Missouri,  for  they  have  not  lain 
supinely  down  and  waited  to  bo  defended ;  but 
they  have  been  overborne ;  I  say  they  are  enti- 
tled to  look  to  the  Government,  not  merely  for 
willing  troops,  they  have  been  furnished  by  the 
thousand  with  that  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
which  finds  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  leader  who  will  not  lack 
transportation,  nor  food,  nor  means  to  reach  the 
enemy.  [Applause.]  Instead,  they  have  a  man 
who  publishes  gasconading  proclamations,  fitter 
for  an  European  despot  than  an  American  oflScer, 
such  as,  **  I  do  hereby  extend,  and  declare  es- 
tablished, martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,*'  two  thirds  of  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  armed  rebels  ;  "  the  lines  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  this  State  are,  for  the  present,  declar- 
ed to  extend  fix)m  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the 
posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Uolla,  and  Ironton,  to 
Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  River,"  within 
which  they  took  Lexington  from  him  the  other 
day ;  and  then  followed  by  the  hrutum  fulmen  of 
a  Uireat  at  the  bottom  :  "  All  persons  who  shall 
be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within  these 
lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  will  be  shot" — in  the  face  of  the  solemn 
provision  of  the  American  Constitution  that  no 
man,  out  of  the  military  service,  can  be  condemn- 
ed, except  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  before  a  court 
of  the  State  or  district  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  with  an  indictment  and  evidence,  and 
the  right  to  have  counsel  and  all  the  precious 
guards  of  the  common  law  thrown  around  to  pro- 
tect his  life.  He  is  to  be  tried  and  shot  at  the 
will  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  whoever  ho  may  see 
fit  to  appoint  to  try  him  over  a  drumhead  comrt- 
martial  It  received  its  fit  reward  in  having  the 
very  country  over  which  he  usurped  despotic 
power,  swept  from  beneath  him.  And  then,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  high 
p>olitical  as  well  as  military  aspirations,  to  over- 
look in  this  agitation  the  negro  question  as  an 
element  of  popularity,  and  thereupon  we  have  this 
lord  and  master  of  the  fi-ee  people  of  Missouri, 
dealing  thus  with  their  property :  "  The  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  be  directly  proven 
to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies  in 
tfa«  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  pub- 


lic use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are 
hereby  declared  fi-ee." 

The  President,  with  a  straightforward  honesty 
that  has  marked  his  every  act,  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  rebuke  that  usurpation  of  illegal 
authority.  I  only  regret  that  he  did  not  go  fur- 
ther, and  mark,  with  his  disapprobation,  that 
clause  declaring  martial  law,  and  that  he  did  not 
punish  the  usurpation  by  revoking  the  commis- 
sion of  the  oflScer  who,  charged  with  high  and 
responsible  command  in  the  midst  of  a  slave 
State,  gave  the  enemies  of  the  Government  so  se- 
rious a  ground  on  which  to  impeach  their  policy, 
and  who  treated  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  so  much  contempt  as,  in  the  face  of  the  very 
law  which  they  had  passed  scarcely  one  month 
before,  declaring  exactly  how  the  property  of 
rebels  should  be  dealt  with,  dared  thus  flagrantly 
to  usurp  legislative  powers,  and  deal  out  whole- 
sale confiscation  and  emancipation,  as  if  he  were 
above  all  law.  1  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  would  be  safer  if  we  had  some 
one  who  could  be  content  with  high  military  com- 
mand, without  playing  the  dictator,  who  would 
confine  himself  to  marshalling  his  hosts,  remov- 
ing anned  opposition,  vindicating  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and,  like  George  Washington, 
be  content  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  either  vio- 
late them  or  attempt  to  make  them.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  already  too 
long,  ["  Go  on,"]  and  I  have  only  one  or  two  ob- 
servations further  to  submit  to  you.  The  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  Congress  in  dealing 
with  this  rebellion,  has  been  eminently  liberal. 
The  policy  of  the  people  in  the  rebellious  States 
has  been  eminently  illiberal  and  barbarous.  The 
men  who  pass  along  our  streets  and  talk  about 
oppression,  are  careful  never  to  refer  to  the  en- 
actments of  the  Southern  usurping  Legislature ; 
they  never  refer  to  that  law  which  authorizes  and 
directs  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
imprison  every  ahen  enemy,  meaning  otir  fellow- 
citizens —  which  banishes  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  will  not  acknowledge  their 
authority,  which  sequesters  every  cent's  worth 
of  property  of  every  man  living  in  any  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  dooms  to  the  halter,  or  to 
exile,  or  imprisonment,  every  resident  who,  how- 
ever peaceable,  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
usurping  domination.  Were  we  to  apply  that 
rule  to  the  gentlemen  who  insult  our  moderation, 
how  quickly  should  we  in  Baltimore  be  freed  from 
the  scowling  looks,  and  the  averted  glances,  and 
the  insolent  tones,  and  the  menaces  of  retaliation 
that  meet  us  every  day  and  everywhere.  How 
different,  gentlemen,  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  confiscates  no^ 
body's  property,  even  although  taken  in  arms 
against  the  Government.  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion presumed,  in  the  face  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
to  do  that  The  law  had  forbidden  it ;  the  law 
condemns  only  property  which  has  been  used  for 
rebellious  purposes ;  it  sets  free  only  slaves  that 
have  been  used  to  prosecute  the  war ;  it  confis- 
cates only  property  that  has  been  used  in  the 
eourse  of  commerce  between  the  rebellious  States 
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and  the  loyal  States;  and  there  it  stops;  it 
lays  hold  of  the  thing  that  sins ;  it  confiscates 
nothing  beyond ;  it  leaves  the  estates  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  left  Maryland  to  wage  war 
against  their  native  State,  untouched  by  the  law 
of  confiscation ;  it  leaves  the  negroes,  however 
powerful  an  element  they  might  be  made  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  slaveholding  States,  untouch- 
ed, save  where  their  masters  have  first  used  them 
to  aid  in  breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Moderation,  liberality  is  everywhere 
manifested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  vengeance,  illiberality,  a  disposition 
to  grasp  and  seize  everything  within  their  power,  to 
strip  honest,  innocent  people,  widows  and  child- 
ren not  less  than  men  in  arms,  of  their  last  sup- 
port, even  of  the  money  that  was  confided  to  the 
faith  of  their  State  by  being  invested  in  their  pub- 
lic securities.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  liberality, 
the  respect  for  property,  that  these  people  show 
towards  our  fellow-citizens.  It  may  bo  the  found- 
ation of  a  serious  appeal  for  more  stringent  mea- 
sures if  events  do  not  speedily  render  them  un- 
necessary.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  of  such  hopeful 
augury  as  the  moderation  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  this  great  rebellion ;  and  on  that 
one  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  tempting 
as  it  is  to  political  aspirants,  tempting  as  it  is  to 
men  who  wish  a  short  method  of  dealing  with 
a  great  rebellion,  those  in  power  have  felt  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  power,  and  know  that  they  are 
wielding  power  only  to  support  the  laws.  They 
know  that  they  are  just  as  much  bound  to  pro- 
tect that  property  as  any  other  property,  and 
that  no  citizen's  property  can  be  taken  at  the 
will  of  the  Government  otherwise  than  according 
to  law  and  the  Constitution.  Only  ignorant  fan- 
atics prate  about  decrees  of  emancipation.  There- 
fore it  is  that  everywhere  wherever  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  have  penetrated  any  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  you  have  found  no  servile  re- 
bellion following  their  ranks  or  breaking  out  to 
meet  them.  A  few  stragglers  find  their  way  into 
the  camps,  a  few  seek  protection,  a  few  seize  the 
opportunity  of  running  away  from  their  masters ; 
but  anything  like  a  servile  insurrection  has  not 
been  heard  of  anywhere  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  short 
reply  to  every  imputation  upon  the  faith  of  the 
Government.     [Applause.] 

But  the  great  question  remains :  Can  the  Gov- 
ernment succeed  in  maintaining  its  authority  ? 
i"  Yes. "  J  That  question  events  alone  can  answer, 
n  my  judgment,  if  the  wisdom  which  wields  the 
power  be  only  equal  to  the  enthusiasm,  the  devo- 
tion, the  liberality,  with  which  the  people  and 
the  States  have  lavished  men  and  money  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republic,  then  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  result  will  be.  [Applause.]  It  may 
be  that  here  now,  as  heretofore  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  great  cause  may  fail  in  the  field  for 
lack  of  great  ability  to  guide  it  in  the  proper  de- 
partments of  the  Cabinet.  We  humbly  and  earn- 
estly trust  that  that  will  not  be  the  case.  Rash- 
\  has  already  been  punished;  disregard  of  high 


military  advice  has  already  met  humiliation  ;  hu- 
miliation has  probably  brought  forth  repentance, 
and  repentance  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  hercailcr  military  ques- 
tions will  be  left  to  military  men ;  and  military 
men,  with  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  organize  and  direct  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States.  [Great  applause.]  1  know, 
fellow-citizens,  that  great  changes  have  been 
wrought  lately  in  both  the  military  departments. 
Up  to  this  time  the  blockade  has  been  a  mocke- 
ry ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after  six  months' 
experience,  has  found  it  out,  and  there  has  been 
there  a  change.  He  has  found  out  that  age  and 
decrepitude  are  not  indispensable  for  command, 
and  that  Southern  birth  and  residence  are  not 
disqualificiitions.  Maryland  and  Delaware  have 
been  honored  by  high  and  responsible  couuiiands 
in  the  persons  of  Goldsborough  and  Du  Pont,  who 
are  about  to  sail  from  our  ports  with  gitat  expe- 
ditions under  their  charge — already  too  long  de- 
layed— but,  in  their  hands,  sure  to  prove  fruitful 
of  high  enterprise  and  great  results.     [Applause.] 

The  wisdom  of  their  selections  redeems  many 
of  the  delays  and  blunders  which  have  led  to 
them.  The  Administration  have  shown  no  great- 
er knowledge  of  men,  no  gi'cater  determination  to 
subordinate  unjust  suspicions  to  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service  and  sound  policy,  than  when 
from  the  bosom  of  two  slaveholding  States  tliey 
selected  the  leaders  of  these  greiit  expeditions, 
which,  uniting  under  the  same  command  ofiicers 
of  high  merit  from  Massachusetts  and  South-Caro- 
lina, together  with  men  from  the  slave  and  men 
from  the  free  States,  fitly  represent  the  unity  of 
the  national  power  whose  banner  they  are  charged 
to  restore  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    [Great  applause.] 

The  War  Department  has  been  taught  by  the 
misfortune  of  Bull  Run — which  has  broken  no 
power,  nor  any  spirit;  which  bowed  no  State,  nor 
made  any  heart  falter ;  which  was  felt  as  a  humili- 
ation, and  which  strong  men's  nerves  to  retrieve 
in — that  has  brought  forth  wisdom.  They  now 
know,  if  they  did  not  know  before,  that  a  half 
equipped  army  is  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  desperate 
powers  arrayed  against  the  Government.  They 
now  know  that  equality  of  forces  is  not  a  becom- 
ing proportion  for  a  Government  in  the  face  of  a 
rebellion  it  is  about  to  suppress ;  it  looks  too  much 
like  a  struggle  between  a  strong  govenimcnt  and 
a  weak  one.  They  know  now  that  it  requires 
military  knowledge  to  lead  a  host ;  that  it  requires 
months  to  convert  a  crowd  into  an  army ;  that 
without  artillery  a  modern  anny  is  nothing,  and 
that  without  cavalry  it  is  a  bird  without  wings  ; 
that  without  the  means  of  following  up  a  victoiy, 
victory  is  worthless.  They  now  know  that  victo- 
ry at  Bull  Run  would  hav«  been  disaster  and  not 
success ;  that  had  they  beaten  the  enemy  finally, 
as  they  had  beaten  actually  from  the  field  at  one 
period  in  the  day  the  Confederate  forces,  tli<»y 
could  not  have  followed  up  the  victorA^ ;  that  if 
they  had  attempted  to  follow  it  up,  they  woulil 
have  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Virginia 
with  an  army  melting  like  snow  beneath  the  sun ; 
that  the  three  months'  Yolunteersi  as  their  terms 
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of  enlistment  expired,  would  have  left  a  remnant 
in  the  centre  of  Virginia  to  be  a  prey  for  the 
rebels'  swollen  power.  How  earnestly  true  was 
the  exhortation  of  the  great  military  leader  and 
adriser  of  the  Administration,  appears  by  this — 
that  Bull  Run  haying  been  fought  upon  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  the  army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der a  commander  of  relentless  activity  and  energy, 
and  of  ability  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  army, 
is  still  drilling,  going  through  its  parades,  being 
organized,  waiting  for  its  material  of  war,  within 
hye  miles  of  the  city  of  Washington.  All  that 
they  gained  by  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  that, 
instead  of  being  able  to  march  in  October,  as  Win- 
field  Scott  told  them  they  would  if  they  let  him 
alone  and  did  not  push  him  on  before  ho  was 
ready  to  go ;  they  are  not  yet  ready,  and  we  are 
past  the  middle  of  October  itself,  and  probably 
will  not  be  ready  before  November.  But,  gentle- 
men, when  that  movement  takes  place,  it  will  be 
no  array  of  straggling  regiments  hunting  up  a 
commander  over  a  vast  field  of  battle,  [laughter,] 
it  will  be  no  disorganized  body  of  regiments  never 
bound  together  in  a  brigade,  and  which  hardly 
saw  their  commander^s  or  their  companion's  face 
until  the  day  of  battle ;  but  it  will  be  the  best 
men  of  the  American  people,  as  good,  ay  better 
than  ever  faced  an  enemy  in  the  same  numbers 
before,  [applause,]  accustomed  to  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  modem  warfare,  having  profound  confi- 
dence in  their  young  and  brilliant  leader,  [great 
applause,]  accustomed  by  continual  reconnoissan- 
ces  and  skirmishes  to  meet  the  enemy  in  arms 
and  learn  what  battle  is,  blended  into  that  com- 
pound of  steel  and  fire  which  makes  an  army 
ready  to  be  launched,  like  one  of  God's  bolts, 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  country.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] We  may  fail  again,  for  war  is  a  game 
of  blended  skill  and  chartcc,  whose  determination 
is  with  the  Most  High,  [applause ;]  but  I  earnest- 
ly trust  and  believe  we  shall  not  fail  The  ac- 
tivity and  energy  with  which  those  in  power  are 
now  endeavoring  to  second  the  efforts  of  military 
men  to  organize  a  force  before  encountering  the 
chances  of  defeat,  are  of  good  augury  for  the  Re- 
public. 

When  the  banner  once  more  points  forward,  it 
will  proudly  advance  until  the  rejoicing  soldier 
shall,  like  Xenophon's  Greeks  at  the  aspect  of 
the  Euxine,  after  their  weary  march,  greet  with 
the  cry  of  "the  sea,"  *'the  sea,"  the  glancing 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  [applause  ;J  pene- 
trating at  more  than  one  point,  armies  of  deliver- 
ance shall  march  not  to  subjugate,  but  to  free ; 
not  to  violate  any  law  of  the  land,  but  to  enforce 
them  all ;  to  put  down  rebellion  and  its  armed  in- 
solence ;  to  restore  to  loyal  hearts  the  security 
tliat  for  long  months  they  have  not  known ;  to 
restore  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Republic ; 
to  wipe  out  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  nation, 
the  stain  of  our  failing  arms ;  to  restore  our  repu- 
tation before  the  nations  of  the  world ;  to  teach 
men  that  liberty  is  not  a  mockery,  and  a  Repub- 
lic is  not  another  name  for  feebleness  or  anarchy, 
to  teach  the  jeering  tyrants  of  the  Old  World  that 
their  day  is  not  come  yet ;  to  let  them  know  that 


the  Bulwer  Lyttons  can  prophesy  in  vain,  and 
see  false  visions  in  their  hopes  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  great  rival  of  England,  and  that  Alison  does 
not  comprehend  the  greatness  of  this  people,  nor 
the  peculiarity  of  their  genius,  when  he  indites 
puerile  epistles  about  an  established  church,  and 
a  limited  monarchy  for  the  free  men  of  America. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  want  the  assistance  of 
the  people  across  the  water.  We  do  not  fear  their 
hostility.  We  shall  be  glad  of  their  good  will: 
we  will  not  mourn  if  it  is  withdrawn.  We  know 
that  we  owe  them  nothing  but  good  will,  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  reciprocate.  It  is  our  duty  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  W^e  mean  to  be  fully  up 
to  that  duty.  We  rely  upon  their  interests,  and 
not  upon  their  love,  to  let  us  alone.  We  know 
that  the  South  is  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  having  the  blockade  broken,  merely  because 
John  Bull  counted  the  cost,  and  found  that  a  war 
with  the  United  States  would  cost  more  than  the 
Southern  cotton  would  pay  for.  We  know  very 
well  that  Louis  Napoleon  prefers  not  to  pick  any 
quarrel  with  this  country,  among  other  reasons 
because  the  navy  of  England  overmatches  his 
own,  and  sees  the  time  when  possibly  the  sailors 
of  America  may  be  needed  to  balance  the  power 
of  England.  [Applause.]  We  know  that  whilst 
one  interest  would  prompt  him  to  embarrass — 
another,  a  greater,  a  near  one — compels  him  to 
let  us  alone ;  for  he  is  surrounded  by  revolutiona- 
ry fires,  stifled  but  not  extinct,  and  if  he  turns 
from  home  he  may  find  that  "  fire  in  the  rear'* 
uncomfortably  girding  his  revolutionary  throne. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  some  sympathy,  strange  to 
say,  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  manifested, 
by  the  great  despot  of  Russia,  for  this  great  de- 
mocracy. They  seem  to  have  a  kindred  feeling 
in  their  youth,  their  newness,  their  growing 
strength,  their  freedom  from  most  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  other  governments,  and  the  bound- 
less regions  of  space  that  invite  them  to  expand 
their  empire.  They  feel  that  to  them  belongs  the 
future,  however  difterent  the  form  of  empire ;  and 
although  we  may  seek  our  advancement  in  differ- 
ent methods  and  in  different  forms,  yet  each,  in 
his  appropriate  sphere,  in  his  appointed  time,  in 
his  own  way,  is  working  out  the  great  problem 
of  human  destiny — we  of  human  freedom  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  he  of  human  civilisation  among 
the  half-civilized  men  of  Asia. 

But  while  we  accept  the  courtesy  of  the  auto- 
crat's good  wishes,  we  trust  nothing  to  his  good 
will ;  our  fate  is  in  our  hands ;  on  them  alone  we 
must  rely.  There  is  now  no  prospect  of  foreign 
intrusion,  but  no  man  can  tell  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  We  shall,  I  think,  meet  with  no  dis- 
turbance from  beyond  the  Atlantic  at  present 
To-morrow  it  may  suit  the  policy  of  England,  or 
France,  or  Russia,  to  fling  their  sword  into  tho 
scale  of  our  destinies,  and  that  might  decide  them. 
Now  is  the  time,  at  once,  without  delay,  unitedly  for 
us  here  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  those  in  Kentucky 
and  those  in  Missouri,  with  our  brethren  in  the 
North,  to  scatter  and  destroy  at  one  blow  the 
armed  array  of  our  enemies,  ere  delay  consoUdates 
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their  power,  or  foreign  complication  embarrass  our 
arms.  We  must  not  merely  defeat,  we  must  de- 
stroy the  army  before  Washington.  That  will 
break  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and 
whenever  the  sword  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
hand  which  lifted  it  against  the  Union,  the  terrors 
of  despotic  power  will  vanish  from  the  land,  and 
grateful  eyes  will  turn  in  tears  to  greet  the  unfor- 
gotten  banner  of  the  Republic 


Doc.  27. 


BATTLE  OP  CARNIFEX  FERRY,  VA.* 

REPORT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  B.  FLOTD,  C.S.A. 

Hkadquabtkhb  Aunr  or  Kanawha,  i 
Camp  oh  thb  Road,  Sept.  12, 1861.     f 

Eon.  L.  p.  Waller,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir:  Information  had  reached  me  for  some 
number  of  days,  that  a  heavy  force  was  advanc- 
ing toward  my  position,  from  the  direction  of 
Clarksburg,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
As  these  rumors  became  certainty,  I  made  an 
effort  to  strengthen  myself  first,  by  reenforce- 
ments,  and  secondly,  by  intrenchments  suflBcient 
to  withstand  the  very  large  force  of  the  enemy. 
My  orders  to  Gen.  Wise  I  send  you  copies  ofj  and 
also  copies  of  his  reply. 

I  failed  in  procuring  reenforcements,  but  suc- 
ceeded somewhat  better  in  the  construction  of  a 
temporary  breastwork.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  September,  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Rosccrans,  (as  we 
learned  through  prisoners,)  of  whose  advance  I 
was  fully  aware,  at  the  head  of  ten  regiments, 
made  his  appearance  before  our  entrenchments, 
when  the  battle  instantly  commenced.  Our  lines 
were  necessarily  veiy  extended,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  position,  and  when  manned,  left 
not  one  man  for  reserve.  The  assault  was  made 
with  spirit  and  determination,  with  small  arms, 
grape  and  round  shot,  from  howitzers  and  rifled 
cannon.  There  was  scarcely  an  intermission  in 
the  conflict,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  firing. 
The  enemy^s  force  is  estimated  certainly  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  men,  whilst  our  force 
engaged  was  less  than  two  thousand. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  contest  for  the  night,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  should  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  su- 
periority of  numbers.  I  therefore  determined  al 
once  to  recross  the  Gauley  River,  and  take  posi- 
tion upon  the  left  bank,  which  I  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  or  any  accident,  what- 
ever. Our  loss,  strange  to  say,  after  a  continued 
firing  upon  us  by  cannon  and  small  arms,  for 
nearly  four  hours,  was  only  twenty  men  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  we  had  no  means  of  ac- 
curately estimating,  but  we  are  satisfied  from 
reports  of  prisoners,  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, was  very  heavy.  We  repulsed  them  in  five 
distinct  and  successive  assaults,  and  at  nightfall 
bad  crippled  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
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were  in  no  condition  whatever  to  molest  us  in 
our  passage  across  the  river.  I  will  only  say, 
that  our  men,  without  distinction,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  determination,  and  pres- 
ence of  mind ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  give 
praise  to  one  portion  of  the  force  engaged  over 
another,  it  is  but  proper  to  say  that  the  artillery 
behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  efficiency ; 
that  under  the  command  of  Capt  Guy,  who  had 
reached  me  only  two  days  before,  and  were  for 
the  first  time  under  fire,  behaved  themselves  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  all  praise. 

I  am  very  confident  that  I  could  have  beaten 
the  enemy,  and  have  marched  directly  to  the 
Valley  of  Kanawha,  if  the  reenforcements  from 
Gen.  Wise's  column  had  come  up  when  ordered, 
and  the  regiments  from  North-Carolina  and  (xeor- 
gia  could  have  reached  me  before  the  close  of  the 
second  day's  conflict  I  cannot  express  the  re- 
gret which  I  feel  at  the  necessity,  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  which  required  that  I  should  re- 
cross  the  river.  I  am  confident  that  I  should 
have  commanded  the  services  of  five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred,  which  I  had,  I 
could  have  openecl  the  road  directly  into  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Kanawha. 

It  would  seem  now  as  if  the  object  so  nearly 
accomplished,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy,  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kanawha  River,  with  a  suflEicient  force  at  any 
time  to  give  him  battle.  This  force,  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  collected  from  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Their  close  correspondence  shows  dis- 
tinctly enough  the  urgent  necessity  of  so  shaping 
the  command  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  as  to 
ensure  in  the  future  that  unity  of  action  upon 
which  alone  can  rest  any  hope  of  success  in  mili- 
tary matters. 

I  have  not  thought  proper  to  take  any  other 
I  notice  of  these  transactions,  than  to  bring  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Confederate  States.  The  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  take  this  course,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  be  misunderstood  by  either. 

I  apprehend  the  course  the  enemy  proposes  to 
pursue  is  to  carry  out  the  plans  indicated  by  Gen. 
Rosecrans  to  Gen.  Tyler,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  the  seizure  of  Lewisburg, 
set  forth  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  the  latter,  a 
month  ago.  To  prevent  this,  I  am  in  command 
of  an  actual  force  of  four  thousand  two  hundred 
men.  This  force  will  be  required  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Gens.  Cox  and  Rosecrans,  with  all  their 
forces,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  men.  This  disparity  in  numbers  is  too 
great,  although  I  will  certainly  give  battle  to  the 
invading  army  at  some  strong  point  in  the  mount- 
ain-passes, such  as  I  may  hope  will  equalize,  to 
some  extent,  our  numbers.  This  may  occur  with- 
in the  next  few  days  ;  but  shoiud  it  be  deferred 
for  any  length  of  time,  I  hop^the  department 
will  find  itself  to  strengthen  us  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  mean  time,  should  General  Leo 
attack  and  repulse  the  enemy  at  Rich  Mountain, 
I  wiU  hold  myself  in  position  to  fall  upon  hin 
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flank  or  rear,  as  circumstances  may  allow,  or  my 
force  authorize. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant 
[This  is  signed  by  Adjt  Peters,  because  an  in- 
jury prevents  my  holding  a  pen.] 

John  B.  Floyd, 
Brig.-Oen.  ComaiandiDg  Army  of  Kanawha. 
By  William  E.  Peters, 

Acting  A(Uatani-6«DeraI,  Floyd's  Brigade. 

•^jRiehmond  JSaoaminer^  February  11, 1862. 
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"  PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS.'' 

LBTTEB  FROM  CHARLES  D.  DRAKE. 

&t.  Loun,  April  11,  1861. 
Jffon.  William  A,  Hall^  Randolph  County^  Mis- 

soiiri: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  lust  received  your  note  of 
sixth  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  *^  the  se- 
cessionists make  more  capital  out  of  their  exag- 
gerations of  the  enormities  of  the  Personal  Lib- 
erty Laws  of  the  free  States  than  all  other  sub- 
jects together;''  and  suggest  that  I  could  ^*do 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws." 
I  respond  at  once  and  cheerfully  to  your  request 
The  cause  of  the  Union  is  my  cause,  my  child- 
ren's cause,  my  country's  cause,  freedom's  cause; 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  moment  when  I  was 
not  ready  to  do  any  service  in  my  power,  great 
or  small,  for  it 

As  to  the  Personal  Liberty  laws,  while  I  wholly 
condemn  every  word  and  letter  of  them  which  is 
intended,  directly  or  remotely,  to  interfere  with 
the  full  and  prompt  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  it  is  to  my  mind  clear  that  their  char- 
acter and  extent  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  this  lati- 
tude the  passions  which  have  *'  precipitated  the 
cotton  States  into  a  revolution  "  do  not  sway  the 
popular  mind,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  seces- 
sionists to  find  some  chord  to  touch,  which  is 
connected  with  the  actual  experience  of  wrong 
by  our  people.  That  great  wrong  has  been  done 
to  the  slaveholders  of  Missouri  and  other  slave- 
holding  States  by  the  cnticcnlent  of  slaves  to  run 
away,  and  by  the  obstacles  which  have  been  in- 
terposed to  their  recapture,  is  beyond  dispute ; 
but  this  wrong  is  not  so  much  chargeable  upon 
those  Personal  Liberty  laws  as  upon  the  per- 
verted and  injurious  tone  of  popular  sentiment 
in  the  free  States.  It  is  the  unauthorized,  illegal 
aed  unjustifiable  acts  of  fanatical  individuals, 
singly  or  as  mobs,  much  more  than  any  author- 
ized execution  of  the  laws  of  those  States  by  the 
constituted  authorities  thereof  which  has  pro- 
duce<l  the  trouble  that  has  sprung  from  attempts 
to  retake  fugitive  slaves.  These  individual  acts 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws,  for  they  have  been  perpetrated  as 
weU  in  States  which  have  never  passed  any  such 
law,  as  in  those  which  have.  It  is  important  for 
the  friends  of  the  Union  to  keep  these  things  in 
mind  in  their  discussions  with  the  secessionists, 


so  as  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  exaggerations  to 
which  you  refer.  If  secession  is  to  become  domi- 
nant in  Missouri,  let  it  not  be  because  the  Union 
men  fail  to  present  the  truth  to  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  desired  summary, 
let  me  bring  into  view  a  point  decided,  in  1842, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  reported  in 
16  Peters'  Reports,  539.  There,  after  elaborate 
argument  by  eminent  counsel,  and  ^^  most  delib- 
erate examination"  by  the  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  power  of  l^slation  in  relation  to  the  re- 
capture of  fugitive  slaves  is,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  vested  exclusively  in  Con- 
gress. From  this  it  follows  that  no  State  Legis- 
lature has  any  power  to  legislate  at  all  on  that 
subject ;  and  hence  that  no  State  officer  can,  as 
such,  be  required  or  authorized  to  aid  in  taking  a 
fugitive  slave,  except  by  act  of  Congress ;  and 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  does  not  impose  any 
obligation  or  confer  any  power  upon  any  State 
oflBcer  in  the  premises,  it  is  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  breach  of  good  faith,  for  a  State 
to  pass  a  law  forbidding  its  own  officers  to  do 
what  Congress  has  not  made  it  their  duty  to  do, 
but,  by  devolving  the  obligation  upon  others,  has 
made  it  the  duty  of  State  officers  not  to  do.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  matter  in  hatid  will  bo 
presently  seen. 

Another  remark  should  be  made.  When  I 
speak  of  "  Personal  Liberty  Laws,"  I  mean  only 
such  laws  as  tend  to  interfere  with  the  due  and 
proper  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  and 
such  I  suppose  to  be  the  general  understanding 
of  the  phrase.  A  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  a 
State,  or  forbidding  State  officers  to  aid  in  the 
arrest,  detention,  or  removal  of  fugitive  slaves, 
is  not  a  law  of  that  character,  and  can  be  no  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  as  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  as  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Each  State 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  its  own  borders, 
and  to  define  the  duties  of  its  own  officers. 

Keeping  in  view  the  points  thus  preliminarily 
presented,  I  state  that  (leaving  out  Kansas,  con- 
cerning which  I  am  not  advised)  only  four  of 
the  remaining  eighteen  free  States  have  any  law 
upon  their  statute-books  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  interfering  with  the  full  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act 

In  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New-Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, California,  and  Oregon — eleven  States — there 
is  no  law  at  all  on  tlie  subject  Let  tliis  impor- 
tant fact  be  noted. 

In  New- York,  in  1840,  an  act  was  passed  giv- 
ing the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  persons  arrested 
as  fugitive  slaves  ;  but  that  was  before  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg  vs.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  before  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1850 ;  and  the  law  is  regarded 
there  as  entirely  void,  though  it  has  never  been 
formally  repealed.  So  New- York  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  non-offending  States,  making  twelve. 

In  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  the  legislation  is 
confined  to  the  single  point  of  prohibiting  the 
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officers  of  those  States  from  doing  any  act  about 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  fugitive  slaves.  So 
they  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  non-offending 
States,  too,  making  the  number  fourteen. 

But  four  of  the  free  States  remain — Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.,  and  Wisconsin ;  and 
within  their  comparatively  limited  territory,  far 
removed  from  the  slaveholding  States,  is  to  be 
found  all  the  offensive  legislation  upon  which  the 
secessionists  have  based  their  clamor.  Let  us  see 
its  character  and  extent 

VERMONT. 

The  law  of  thi^  State  provides  that  no  courts 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate,  shall  take 
cognizance  of  any  certificate,  warrant  or  process 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  that  no  officer  or 
citizen  of  the  State  shall  arrest,  or  aid  or  assist  in 
arresting,  any  person  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  ;  that  no  officer  or  cit- 
izen shall  aid  or  assist  in  the  removal  from  the 
State  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  ; 
hut  this  act  shall  not  he  construed  to  extend  to 
any  citizen  of  the  State,  acting  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
St^tes^  or  as  Marshal  or  Deputy  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Vermont,  or  to  any  person  actin/f 
under  the  command  or  authority  of  said  courts 
or  Marshal.  The  law  further  requires  the  State's 
Attorney  to  act  as  counsel  for  alleged  fugitives ; 
provides  for  issuing  writ  of  hihcas  corpus,  and 
the  trial  by  jury  of  all  questions  of  fact  in  issue 
between  the  parties ;  and  declares  that  every  per- 
son who  may  have  been  held  as  a  slave,  who 
shall  come,  or  be  brought,  or  be  in  this  State, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  master 
or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come  or  be  brought,  or 
be  involuntarily,  or  in  any  way,  in  this  State, 
shall  be  free.  It  is  also  provided  that  every  per- 
son who  shall  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  in  this 
State,  in  slavery,  or  as  a  slave,  any  person  men- 
tioned as  a  slave  in  the  section  of  this  act  relating 
to  fugitive  slaves,  or  any  free  person,  in  any 
form  or  for  any  time,  however  short,  under  the 
pretence  that  such  person  is  or  has  been  a  slave, 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  this  State  the  Governor  is  to  appoint  a  Com- 
missioner in  each  county,  to  defend  fugitive 
slaves  and  secure  them  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
by  jury  ;  the  oflicers  of  the  State  are  prohibited 
from  taking  cognizance  of  any  case,  issuing  any 
warrant  or  process,  or  granting  any  certificate 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Acts  of  Congress ;  the 
militia  of  the  State  are  prohibited  from  acting  in 
any  manner  in  the  seizure,  detention,  or  rendition 
of  fugitives ;  and  the  jails  and  prisons  of  the 
State  are  forbidden  to  be  used  for  confining 
thorn. 

MXCIIIGAN. 

The  law  of  this  State  requires  State's  Attor- 
neys to  act  08  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves ;  secures 
^^  ^^ersons  azrested  as  ftigttiye  slayes  the  benefit 


of  hnheas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury ;  denies  the 
use  of  State  jails  for  their  detention ;  and  requires 
the  identity  of  fugitive  slaves  to  be  proved  by 
two  credible  witnesses,  or  by  legal  evidence 
equivalent  thereto. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  law  of  this  State  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Michigan,  except  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  State  jails,  and  provides  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State,  and  forbids  the 
reception  of  depositions  in  evidence.  It  contjiins 
one  section  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  statute-book  of  any  other  State,  and  is  in  the 
following  words : 

*'  No  judgment  recovered  against  any  person  or 
persons  for  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or  any 
violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  commonly  term- 
ed the  *  Fugitive  Slave  Act,'  approved  September 
eighteenth,  1850,  or  any  of  the  provisions  thereof^ 
shall  be  a  lien  on  any  real  estate  within  this  State, 
nor  shall  any  such  judgment  be  enforceable  by 
sale  or  execution  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
within  this  State ;  and  in  case  of  seizure  or  sale 
of  any  personal  property,  by  virtue  of  any  exe- 
cution issued  on  such  judgment,  the  defendant 
in  said  execution  may  maintain  an  action  of  re- 
plevin, or  other  action  to  secure  posession  there- 
of; in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  such  ac- 
tions, on  affidavit  filed  as  required  by  law,  and 
a  further  statement  therein  that  said  executiou 
issued  in  a  judgment  rendered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid ;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to 
judgments  heretofore  rendered." 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Free  States  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  Out  of 
eighteen  States  two  in  New-England  and  two  in 
the  Northwest  have  passed  laws  interfering  with 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  which 
laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far  as  they 
so  interfere,  and  would  be  so  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  whenever 
brought  before  that  tribunal. 

No  sane  man  will  deny  that  the  Constitution 
provides  in  that  court  a  tribunal  where  all  such 
laws  may  be  declared  null,  and  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  revolution  as  a  remedy  against  such 
wild  and  fanatical  legislation.  And  yet  this  ter- 
rible remedy  is  urged  upon  the  people  of  Missouri. 
But  in  what  way  would  secession  benefit  us,  in 
regard  to  the  offensive  laws  of  those  four  States  ? 
Would  it  repeal  or  annul  them  ?  Every  man 
knows  that  they  would  remain  ;  and  we  should 
have  the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  wc 
had  run  away  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  abandoned  our  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  sheltered  us  from  our  birth,  which  has 
never  harmed  but  ever  blessed  us,  and  which, 
once  destroyed,  may  never  be  reconstructed  in  its 
original  fair  proportions. 

But  even  were  secession  a  fit  remedy,  or  a  rem- 
edy in  any  sense,  for  this  miserable  legislative 
exhibition  of  fanaticism,  on  what  principle  of 
manliness  or  generosity  can  we  resort  to  it,  when 
fourteen  others  of  our  sister  firce  States  have  stood 
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firm  through  the  anti-Rlflvery  ftgitatiofis  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  and,  from  regard  to  their  South- 
cm  brethren  and  their  constitutionftl  oblige ti on f?^ 
haTO  either  refu.^cd  ti^  adopt  any  iiuch  Invvs^  or 
have  promptly  repealed  them — as  Rhode  Inland 
lately  diil— when  their  true  cliaracter  was  fairly 
presented  ?  How  dare  wo  visit  the  calamities  of 
rcvQ^utton  upon  those  fourteen  States,  among 
which,  bo  it  always  remembered,  is  every  l&rdrr 
free  State?  How  can  we  justify  ourselves  in 
making  aliens  and  enemies  of  our  true  and  loyal 
ncightiorsi  and  friends  in  those  States,  merely  be- 
causi^  four  other  and  distant  States  have  yielded 
to  a  funaUd^m  which  calm  rea.'^n  and  the  lapse 
of  time  would  surely  dispel  ? 

But  yoy  know,  and  every  inteUIpent  citizen 
knowH^  that  this  outcry  Jihout  Personal  Liberty 
laws  ia  a  mere  shallow  device  to  excite  popular 
pftssinn  and  provoke  a  revolutionary  spirit  \  and 
that  it  wa*i  never  lieard  till  after  tho  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  became  known,  and  the  agi- 
tators of  the  South  Mcetled  fuel  to  keep  the  fires 
of  treason  burning  long  enough  to  consume  the 
conisi  which  Vjound  the  beartn  of  the  people  to 
the  Union,  Puerile  and  contemptible  as  it  is,  as 
a  moti/e  to  the  mast  causeless  ^nd  fatal  popular 
crime  that  the  history  of  ages  has  recorded,  it 
served  its  mali^^ant  purpose  tliere,  and  now  it  i& 
to  be  made,  tf  possible,  to  play  the  same  devilish 
part  hero.  But  we  can  mcU  trust  the  Intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to  pro- 
tect them  again.st  their  own  destruction,  on  such 
a  fzdi^  and  fiimsy  pretext  as  that.  Some  may 
for  a  time  be  misted,  hut  the  great  popular  heart 
will  still  beat,  as  I  feel  asstired  yours  docs,  and 
as  I  know  mine  does,  for  tlie  Union, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

CriAs.  \}.  Drake. 


Doc.  29, 


SPEECH   OF   ELISIIA   R.    POTTKR, 

OF    aOLTH-KlNfiSTOW^f,    IN    THE    SE^ATK   or    HrtOOK 
|ap  ^vn      nrklNO    THE   SPECIAL    SES8I0X,    AUOL^T 

Mr.  Potter,  of  South-Kingstown,  offered  the 
following  resolutions: 

Re*ohed^  That  in  tho  present  crisis  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs,  there  ought  to  be  a  full  and  sincere 
union  of  all  political  parties  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitutionally elected  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  General  Assembly  pledges 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  govemracnt  and  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  its  entire  resources,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  " 

BesoheiJy  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
be  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Potter  said : 

Before  taking  the  question  on  tho  resolutions  I 
have  introduced,  I  \vish  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  resolutions  are  intended  to  encourage  and 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  parties  for  the  sake  of 


the  Union.  Fint-e  the  affair  of  Fort  Sumter,  there 
has  been  a  general  dispof^ition  manirestcd  tn  this 
State  to  support  the  -National  Administration, 
The  Democrals  were  generally  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  hi**  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Union,  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  un- 
fortunately there  was  with  a  few  persons  a  diw- 
position  to  denounce  erery  one  as  a  sece.ssionist 
who  did  not  agree  with  ihcm  in  full,  and  more 
especially  if  they  had  an  old  grudge  against  him, 

When  I  heard  the  adth^j?s  of  Governor  Sprague^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  which  he  ^poka 
of  the  power  and  rci^ources  of  the  South,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  that  address  had  been 
made  three  weeks*  ago,  the  Governor  himself 
would  have  been  denounced  as  a  BeccjSKioniitt, 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  done  and  risked  in  do- 
fcnco  of  the  Union,  When  GeiR,  Scott  and  tho 
Cabinet  are  accused  of  treason,  who  can  expect 
to  escape  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  people  seemed  detennined 
not  to  hear  tho  truth.  It  would  not  do  for  any 
one  to  say  a  word  about  the  extent  or  product  ions 
of  the  slave  State.4 ;  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  they  could  not  be  starred  out,  or  that  they 
would  not  all  nm  away  sr  soon  as  we  mni'ched 
against  them,  was  rank  treat»on  in  the  cycd  of 
some. 

But  the  late  battle  has  changed  all  that.  The 
effect  of  the  battle,  at  the  South,  woulil  bo  to 
unite  and  eneoura^e  them,  and  so  fiir  was  Ijad  for 
us ;  but  the  effect,  at  tho  Nortli,  would  bo  gooft. 
It  would  put  a  titop  to  all  the  bragging  and  blu!^- 
toring  and  parade  soldiering  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  so  long,  and  it  would  lead  people  to  Jook 
ujion  it  as  a  serious  matter,  as  it  vvaj?* 

I  thought  a  great  many  times  that  if  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  had  been  amongst  its,  who  i>ad  seen 
military  scnnce  an«l  battles  ahrofid,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  dtsigusted  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  people  and  newspapers  fipoke  of  tho 
w*ar,  how  wo  boasted  of  our  grand  army,  and 
how  wo  mngnified  every  skirmit^h  into  a  grcsat 
victory,  wficr*-  the  Southerners  always  nin.  al- 
most buiuru  liiuy  w  uru  utuiukud. 

And  this  defeat  had  rendered  a  union  of  par- 
tics  more  necessary  and  easier  to  be  brought 
about  As  the  w^  advanced  and  we  felt  its  pres- 
sure, we  should  be  more  disposed  to  give  up  all  our 
own  little  bickerings  and  contentions,  and  to  sac- 
rifice personal  feeling  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

And  it  has  rendered  us  more  willing  to  listen  ' 
to  tho  truth  about  our  enemies.  We  liad  been 
trying  to  conceal  the  truth  from  ourselves,  and 
this  miserable  policy  of  self-deception  had  cost  us 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  tho  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  had  probably  added 
years  to  the  contest  We  should  learn  hcreafler 
not  to  underrate  our  enemies. 

This  would  be  one  good  effect  of  the  defeat, 
that  the  people  would  now  be  willing  to  hear  tho 
truth ;  and  with  this  view  I  propose  to  give  some 
statistics  of  the  productions  of  the  South,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  our  people  appeared  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  The  general  idea  was,  that  all  the  South 
raised  was  cotton,  rice,  and  a  yery  little  grain ; 
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ftud  that  nciailj  all  the  com  and  wheat  was  raised 
in  th«  great  West  The  census  tclli^  4  different 
Btorj.  We  sihould  be  surprised  to  find  that  these 
Southern  States  raised  one  half  of  iJl  the  eorn 
raided  in  the  whoia  Unioti,  and  a  gocMl  proportion 
of  other  grains. 

In  order  to  make  the  statement  &ir,  I  class  the 
eight  Southern,  or  Cotlon  States^  together,  and 
put  the  four  Nortliem  States,  Virginiji,  Kentucky, 
Korth-CaroILna  and  Tennessee,  together,  and  leave 
out  of  tlie  account  Missouri,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
wan?,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  syuipatliy 
for  tliQ  glftTO  cause  La  those  States. 
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Thus  thcFso  States  raise  all  the  great  crop  of 
riee,  one  fifth  of  all  the  wheat,  one  hulf  of  all  the 
com,  and  a  rdijicctablc  proportion  of  other  crops. 
And  there  is  a  large  field  crop  of  pe^^<  and  beans — 
a  crop  hardly  known  here.  And  the  nambcr  of 
cattle,  sheep,  etc,  is  large  Two  thirds  of  all  the 
hogs  are  Hi  tlicse  twelve  Southern  States,  and 
nearly  half  the  neat  cattle. 

These  facts  arc  from  the  cenj^us  of  1^50,  as  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  18f'»0  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished. And  since  ISBO,  Texas  has  increased  in 
population  and  wealthy  and  the  crop  of  com^ 
this  year,  in  Texoi^  alone,  is  said  to  be  enough  to 
sustain  the  whole  South. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  New- York  World^ 
(the  Administration  organ,)  of  yesterday,  a  few 
of  these  facts  stated  under  the  very  tiignilicant 
otption  of  ^'starvation  a  feUacy.**  I  will  give 
my  Tiews  presently  of  the  mode  of  prosecuting 
tlie  wrtr. 

We  uBod  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  in  Texas 
would  be  anti -slavery,  and  would  itiakc  a  frcse 
State  there.  But  it  is  said  they  have  begun  to 
buy  sLives,  and  having  gone  to  Rome,  are  doing 
as  Ronians  do. 

But  there  m  another  thing  we  ought  to  consider, 
as  it  was  always  poor  policy  to  underrate  our 
enemies.     By  tue  ceusus  of  18tiD,  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  these  twdve  States  is  o?er  ten  millions, 
of  whom  six  and  a  half  millions  are  whites.     Let 
us  ace  the  number  of  whites  of  military  age  (be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty-five)  in  those  States. 
The  tight  Southern  States  have     .     5O0,CM}O 
The  four  Northern  States  have      .     700,000 
The  whole  United  Sutes  have        5,433,000 
So  that  we  see  the  Cotton  States  atone  can 
send  a  large  army  into  tlie  field,  and  still  leave  a 
krg«r  force  at  home.* 

•  TlM  9h<iU  popaliitliia  of  tbt  flftMo  vlan  fiWM  ti  or«r 


In  these  calculations  I  have  omitted  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  and  given  tlie  statistics  of  Ken- 
lucky,  Virginiii^  North -Carolina  and  Tenueaset\ 
because,  although  there  is  a  strong  Union  party 
in  these  four  States,  yet  the  sympathies  of  a  lai^u 
portion  of  the  people  are  with  the  South,  and 
whatever  may  happen,  they  ar«  not  going  to  see 
their  Southern  brethren  starve*  So  also  with 
Maryland  and  Jliswiuri.  The  Union  men  there 
would  like  to  have  their  Southern  brethren  come 
back  into  the  Union^  but  they  would  not  like  to 
see  them  suffering. 

The  Sou  til,  too,  are  fighting  with  the  ssame  ad- 
vantage against  us  that  tmr  forefathers  had  in 
our  Revolution  against  the  English.  They  are  at 
home,  where  tliey  know  every  road,  brook,  hill 
and  wood  path,  and  arc  accustomed  to  the  cU* 
mate,  and  wmong  friend s»  We  are  fighting  among 
strangers,  where  a  soldier  cannot  leave  his  camp 
witliout  danger,  and  with  no  one  to  rely  on  for 
aid  or  information. 

But  it  may  lie  said,  these  figures  are  all  tnte» 
but  why  publiJrh  them  to  discourage  us?  Wo 
charge  the  Southern  leaders  with  keeping  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and  yet  we  are  doing  the 
same  here,  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  people 
w4th  the  facts.  The  knowledge  of  the  trutfi 
would  lead  to  a  better  conduct  of  ti*e  war.  If 
the  Republicans  exjH'cted  to  carry  on  the  war  ju 
Republicans,  it  would  be  a  tniserable  fifiiluro^  Wq 
neeii  the  union  of  the  whole  North,  and  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  personal  and  political 
feelings  to  bring  It  about  And  Republieans  be- 
ing in  a  majority  at  the  North,  ouglit  to  be  will- 
ing to  sacrilicc  the  most  Suppose  once  in  a  wldle 
a  Democrat  from  old  habit  can  t  keep  from  damn- 
ing the  Abolitionists  f  They  don^t  mind  it.  They 
are  used  to  it  Let  him  alone,  and  by  and  by 
mrsery  and  sufTering  will  bring  us  all  together. 

The  "on  to  Richmond  party,"  if  not  dea<.l,  is  at 
least  suspended.  But  there  is  another  faction, 
equally  if  not  more  dangerous,  and  that  is  the 
*"  on  to  England  "  jmrty. 

There  was  one  newspaper,  professing  to  sup- 
port the  A dmrnii^f ration.,  which  is  now  doing 
more  mischief  to  the  Union  cause  than  all  the  se- 
cession newspapers  North  and  South  put  to- 
gether. I  do  not  mean  the  7H^«nf,  but  the 
New- York  IlerahL  If  it  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
secessionists,  it  could  not  do  more  mischief.  Tt 
has  been  for  weeki^  abusing  England,  and  threat- 
ening to  conquer  Canada.  And  we  are  now*  get- 
ting from  the  English  and  Canadian  papers  the 
returns  in  kind  for  this  abuse.  It  was  aiienaltng 
them  from  us  when  we  needed  their  sympathic-s. 
It  was  trying  to  get  us  into  two  wanJ,  when  we 
could  hifhlly  carry  on  one, 

Unfortimatety  the  Herald  was  almost  the  only 
American  newspaper  seen  abroad  It  was  con- 
ducted with  superior  ability,  and  very  few  knew  the 
magnitude  of  the  mis^chief  done  by  it  in  this  war. 
Vf^sry  probably  there  may  be  in  England  a  few 
who  are  jealous  of  the  power  of  our  I'nion,  and 
would  not  be  sorrj  to  pee  it  broken  up,  but  gen- 
erally the  ^mpftthies  of  the  English  were  in  our 
I  &vor«  until  onr  papers  began  to  abuse  theuL 
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Neither  England  nor  France  have  done  any- 
thing but  what  they  are  justified  in  doing,  not 
only  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  by  American 
precedents.  Our  own  precedents  are  strongest 
against  us. 

England  had  a  right,  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  admit  Southern  prizes  into  her  ports,  but  she 
has  refused  to  do  it  All  she  was  bound  to  do  in 
case  of  a  ciyil  war,  was  to  treat  both  parties  alike, 
and  if  she  admitted  the  prizes  of  one  party,  to 
admit  those  of  the  other. 

When  the  Spanish  provinces  revolted  from 
Spain,  and  declared  their  independence,  we  al- 
most immediately  admitted  their  flags  and  prizes 
into  our  ports,  years  before  we  acknowledged 
their  independence.  And  our  courts  acknow- 
ledged the  state  of  neutrality,  and  the  lawfulness 
of  the  prize,  in  numerous  cases.  Texas  declared 
herself  independent  of  Mexico,  in  March,  1836, 
and  within  six  months  after,  her  flag  appeared  in 
New-York  City ;  and  when  the  Mexican  Minister 
remonstrated,  our  Government  answered,  that  in 
the  previous  civil  wars  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  "  it  had  never  been  held  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality to  either  [party]  that  the  chances  of  war 
should  be  balanced,  and  the  probability  of  event- 
ual success  determined.  For  this  purpose  it  had 
been  deemed  sufficient  that  the  party  had  actu- 
ally declared  its  independence,  and  at  the  time 
was  actually  maintaining  it.^^ 

And  this  rule  has  been  recognised  by  Adams, 
Clay  and  Webster,  in  the  discussions  growing 
out  of  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding what  England  has  done,  viz.,  recognis- 
ing them  as  belligerents,  (that  is,  declaring  neutral- 
ity, and  treating  both  parties  alike,)  with  recog- 
nising independence,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  Even  if  England  had  done  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Adams,  Webster  and 
Clay,  it  would  be  no  just  cause  of  war  on  our 
part     But  she  has  not  done  it 

But  there  is  yet  a  stronger  precedent  against 
us,  and  in  favor  of  England,  than  any  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  our  case  with  Denmark.  In 
1779,  Commodore  Paul  Jones  took  some  British 
prizes,  and  they  were  carried  into  a  Danish  port 
Denmark  delivered  them  up  to  the  Englisli,  on 
the  ground  that  they  (Denmark)  had  not  recog- 
nised our  independence.  Our  Government  took 
the  ground,  that  in  cicil  war  as  well  as  in  case  of 
war  between  nations  of  acknowledged  independ- 
ence, and  even  before  the  independence  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  was  acknowledged  by 
the  old  government,  or  by  any  government,  each 
party  has  a  right  to  carry  its  prizes  into  the  ports 
of  any  other  nation,  unless  that  nation  is  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  admit  them,  or  has  given  previ- 
ous notice  that  they  will  not  admit  them. 

T^is  was  the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin; 
it  was  taken  and  most  ably  maintained  by  Henry 
Wheaton ;  it  was  sustained  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  a  report,  when  Secretary  of  State,  and 
only  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Cameron,  now 
Se<7<etary  of  War,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate. 
Sup.  Doc,  12. 


Wheaton  took  the  ground,  that  in  1779  the 
United  States  were  de  facto  sovereign,  engaged  in 
war,  and  carrying  it  on  in  the  usual  manner,  ex- 
changing prisoners,  and  recognising  the  usual 
laws  of  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  England  is  not  treating 
us  as  well  as  we  treated  her  in  her  Irish  and  Ca- 
nadian rebellions.  There  is  no  similarity  in  the 
cases.  The  Irish  never  set  up  a  government  at 
all ;  and  though  McKenzie,  in  Canada,  under- 
took to  set  up  a  provisional  government,  it  never 
had  any  strengtli.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
notwithstanding  Van  Buren's  proclamations  of 
neutrality,  a  large  portion  of  our  people  did  en- 
courage these  rebellions  by  their  sympathies. 

And  it  is  only  by  England  recognising  the 
South  as  belligerents,  and  maintaining  a  neutral- 
ity between  us,  that  our  Government  is  released 
from  being  responsible  for  Southern  injiu-ies  to 
British  citizens  and  commerce.  When  Spain  re- 
monstrated again.st  England's  treating  the  Span- 
ish colonies  as  independent  governments,  Mr. 
Canning,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen, 
replied  that  they  must  either  hold  Spain  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  colonies,  or  they  must 
treat  them  as  independent  and  responsible  for 
their  own  acts. 

Our  Administration  seemed  to  have  hesitated 
whether  to  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  insurrection, 
or  a  ciyil  war,  and  they  have  thus  involved  them- 
selves in  some  real  or  apparent  incon.sistency. 

If  it  is  a  mere  insurrection,  then  the  President 
has  no  right  to  take  any  measures  to  put  it  down 
except  those  pointed  out  by  the  laws.  He  might 
draft  militia,  but  he  liad  no  right  to  call  for  volun- 
teers, or  to  do  many  things  he  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  cltil  icar^  then  it 
is  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws,  and  the  President  is  justified  in  resorting  to 
all  means  required  by  the  necessity,  and  public 
sentiment  will  justify  him  in  doing  it. 

And  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  leading  admin- 
istration paper  before  referred  to,  adiuits  that  it 
is  a  war,  and  not  a  very  small  one  either.  And 
if  it  is  a  war,  it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  us  as  civil- 
ized people,  and  not  as  savages.  We  are  to  re- 
cognise the  usages  of  war,  and  even  if  there  are 
cases  of  inhumanity  on  the  other  side,  that  will 
be  no  justification  for  us.  We  have  always  claim- 
ed that  the  North  had  nearly  all  the  religion  in 
the  United  States.     This  will  put  it  to  the  test 

And  our  Government  has  in  fact  recognised 
this  as  a  atate  of  war  by  declaring  a  hlockade. 
A  nation  never  blockades  its  own  ports.  It  would 
be  a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  so.  Our 
Government  took  this  very  ground  in  the  case  of 
our  claims  on  the  Two  Sicilies,  that  a  nation  could 
not  hlockade  its  own  ports.  We,  therefore,  by 
blockading  them,  do  in  fact  acknowledge  theiu  to 
be  under  another  government,  and  not  under  ours. 

While  England  acknowledges  our  right  to  block- 
ade the  Southern  ports,  she  denies  that  we  can 
collect  duties  there  by  a  mere  act  of  Conpcs.s. 
An  act  of  Congress  closing  the  porta,  or  author- 
izing a  ship  of  war  to  collect  duties  there,  is  valid 
so  far  as  our  own  citizens  are  concerned,  but  for- 
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eign  nations  are  not  bound  to  respect  it  In  the 
theoiT  of  goyemment,  protection  and  taxation  go 
together.  We  have  no  right  to  compel  an  Eng- 
lish yessel  to  pay  duties  there,  if  we  have  not  the 
power  to  permit  them  to  land  and  sell  their  goods. 
For  all  practical  purposes  these  ports  are  out  of 
our  jurisdiction;  and  here,  too,  our  precedents 
are  against  us. 

Grenada  has  lately  attempted  to  close  some  re- 
bellious ports  by  a  mere  decree.  England  admits 
the  right  to  blockade  them,  but  denies  her  right 
to  close  by  a  mere  paper  decree  a  port  not  in  her 
actual  possession. 

If  it  is  not  a  t^ar,  then  we  have  no  right  to 
search  ships  for  contraband — a  right  which  be- 
longs only  to  a  state  of  war.  And  Lord  Derby's 
argument  is  unanswerable,  that  if  we  claim  the 
rights  of  war  for  ourselves,  we  must  allow  them 
to  the  other  party. 

And  it  is  probable  that  by  virtue  of  old  treaties, 
the  South  have  now  a  right  to  carry  their  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  Prussia,  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

And  if  we  recognise  a  state  of  war,  to  be  carried 
on  as  civilized  war,  on  land,  why  not  on  the  sea 
also  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  hanging  rebels  and 
pirates.  No  one  but  a  simpleton  expects  it  If 
we  hang  their  soldiers  or  privateersmen,  they  have 
but  to  do  as  our  forefathers  did  to  the  oflicers  of 
George  III.,  threaten  to  retaliate  by  hanging  oiirs. 
The  threat  was  effectual  then.  I  hope  we  are  not 
less  civilized  now. 

I  am  sorry  to  Jiear  the  report  that  the  Adminis- 
tration have  sent  out  their  adhesion  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  which  abolished  privateering. 
It  will  be  said  that  we  do  in  our  weakness  what 
we  would  not  do  in  our  strength.  And  besides, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  our  adhesion  would  not 
bind  the  South  so  long  as  they  are  maintaining 
an  independent  government 

These  facts  and  arguments  are  not  very  pleas- 
ant to  consider,  but  the  use  I  would  make  of  them 
is  this — that  we  should  prepare  for  a  long  war 
and  begin  to  economize ;  that  we  should  leave  off 
all  silly  talk  about  our  own  prowess,  Southerners 
being  cowards,  hanging  Jeff.  Davis,  starving  the 
South,  conquering  Canwla.  whipping  England  and 
France,  and  all  the  world  besides,  and  come  down 
to  look  at  the  case  in  naked  truth  and  sad  reality. 
Our  people  talk  about  a  union  of  parties,  but  it  is 
only  in  words ;  they  do  not  yet  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  it  When  we  fully  understand  it,  we  shall 
see  the  necessity  of  imion,  and  that  it  requires 
nothing  less  than  our  united  strength  to  cope  with 
the  enemy. 

It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  for  or  against 
the  right  to  secede.  But  we  cannot  deny  the 
right  of  revolution,  and  it  is  of  no  use  quarrelling 
about  who  is  to  blame  in  this  contest  Before 
the  war  was  begun,  I  believe  the  blame  was  pretty 
equally  divided.  The  leaders  of  the  South  could 
not  have  carried  the  masses  with  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  invasion  of  John  Brown  and  its 
justification  by  a  portion  of  the  North.  And  the 
North  would  not  have  been  aroused  as  it  is,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  brutal  attack  on  Charles 
Sumner,  and  its  justification  by  a  portion  of  the 


South.  If  the  South  sent  to  Congress  the  gentle- 
men they  used  to  send,  they  would  still  have  in- 
fluence there. 

I  can  well  recollect  when,  about  1885  or  1836, 
a  Southern  Governor,  in  a  message,  first  pro- 
claimed that  taunt — since  so  often  repeated,  and 
of  which  so  much  political  use  has  been  made — 
that  the  laboring  people  of  the  North  were  slaves 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  But  for  taunts  Uke  these, 
abolitionists  could  have  done  but  little.  For  abo- 
lition itself,  or  for  the  colored  race,  the  Northern 
people  generally  have  cared  but  little.  It  is  the 
insolence  of  Southern  politicians  which  has  aroused 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  war  has  got  to  be  a  long 
and  expensive  one,  or  a  short  and  bloody  one. 

As  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to  the  Cotton 
States,  I  thought,  with  a  great  many  people  at  the 
North,  that  the  best  way  to  get  them  back  was 
to  tell  them  to  quit,  if  they  wanted  to ;  and  they 
would  soon  find  self-government  a  pretty  expensive 
thing.  But  the  case  is  now  entirely  changed.  Tt 
will  not  do  for  us  to  separate  from  the  northern 
slave  States.  It  would  cut  us — not  in  two— but 
into  three  nations.  The  East  and  the  West  would 
have  a  mere  strip  of  territory  to  unite  them,  and 
they  could  not  nold  together.  The  commercial 
interests  of  the  West  are  entirely  opposed  to  those 
of  the  East — and  how  long  would  it  be  before  the 
West  would  join  the  South  and  reconstruct  a  pow- 
erful Union,  leaving  New-England  out  ? 

The  plan  of  military  operations  to  reduce  the 
South  and  preserve  the  Union,  which  seemed  to 
promise  to  effect  it  with  the  least  bloodshed,  was 
the  plan  generally  understood  to  be  favored  by 
Gen.  Scott  and  tne  President ;  to  blockade  their 
ports,  shut  them  in  and  destroy  their  trade,  threat- 
en attacks  at  various  points,  and  so  compel  them 
to  keep  up  a  large  army,  and  take  away  their 
people  from  their  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits. 
If  this  plan  had  been  pursued  for  a  year,  unless 
human  nature  at  the  South  is  different  from  what 
it  is  here — where  we  quarrel  all  the  time — they 
would  have  quarrelled  among  themselves  before 
long.  As  soon  as  elections  came  on,  different 
parties  and  candidates  would  arise.  Causes  of 
dissension  would  multiply,  and  there  would  in 
time  be  a  party,  which,  though  it  might  not  dare 
to  assume  the  name  of  a  Union  party  at  first, 
would  soon  become  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
late  battle,  the  Government  will  probably  endeavor 
to  pursue  the  same  policy. 

But  I  have  said  the  war  may  assume  another 
aspect,  and  be  a  short  and  bloody  one.  And  to 
such  a  war,  an  anti^latery  tcar^  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  inevitably  drifting.  It  seems  to  me  hard- 
ly in  the  power  of  human  wisdom  to  prevent  it. 
We  may  commence  the  war  without  meaning  to 
interfere  with  slavery ;  but  let  us  have  one  or  two 
battles,  and  get  our  blood  excited,  and  we,  ♦♦hall 
not  only  not  restore  any  more  slaves,  but  shall 
proclaim  freedom  wherever  we  go.  And  it  seems 
almost  judicial  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  South 
that  they  do  not  see  that  this  must  be  the  inevit- 
able result,  if  the  contest  is  prolonged. 
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We  know  well  the  power  of  a  ruling  race  over 
sn  abject  and  submissive  people.  A  few  men  ac- 
customed to  arms  and  to  rule,  can  keep  in  sub- 
jection thousands  of  a  race  unused  to  arms  and 
accustomed  to  submission.  We  see  it  in  the  case 
of  India.  A  few  British  soldiers  there  keep  in 
subjection  a  hundred  millions  even  of  civilized 
Hindoos.  But  the  slaves  have  hitherto  remained 
peaceably  in  slavery,  because  they  had  nowhere 
to  flee.  Once  sure  of  an  asylum  and  safety,  fire 
and  poison  and  the  bludgeon  will  desolate  the 
South.  Without  justifiable  cause,  and  without 
having  suffered  any  actual  injury,  they  have  be- 
gun the  conflict ;  there  will  yet  be  time  for  reflec- 
tion, but  if  warned  of  their  danger,  they  persist 
in  their  folly,  upon  their  own  h^s  must  be  the 
consequences.  Compromise  is  for  the  present  out 
of  the  question.  Since  the  last  battle,  the  South 
will  not,  and  the  North  cannot  with  self-respect, 
offer  terms  of  peaceable  reunion. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Warren,  the 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  same  day  were  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


XOTB  ON   THE    BLOCKADE   AND   CLOSING   THE   PORTS. 

Our  Government,  either  fi-om  being  new  in 
ofiBce,  or  firom  multiplicity  of  business,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  have  been  constantly,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  violating  the  princi- 
ples we  have  ourselves  laid  down  in  similar  cases 
heretofore.  The  President  declares  a  blockade, 
which  is  an  incident  of  the  war-making  power. 
By  so  doing  he  admits  that  it  is  a  civil  war,  and 
not  merely  a  trifling  insurrection.  But  now  it  is 
argued  that  the  President  can  close  the  ports  un- 
der the  recent  statute,  (although  these  ports  are 
not  de  facto  under  our  jurisdiction,)  and  that  the 
blockade  is  merely  a  coast  gitard  to  enforce  the 
Uw. 

When  the  Spanish  American  Provinces  revolt- 
ed from  Spain,  and  declared  their  independence, 
Spain  undertook  to  pursue  the  very  course  our 
Government  is  now  pursuing ;  and  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish and  the  United  States  protested  against  it 

The  Spanish  General  Morales,  by  decree  of  Sep- 
tember fifteenth,  1822,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  in  South-America,  and  prohibited  all  for- 
eign commerce  with  the  revolted  Provinces  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  At  this  time 
the  Spaniards  had  but  three  vessels  of  war  to 
blockade  twelve  hundred  miles. 

This  decree  led  to  very  serious  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  England 
went  so  far  as  to  order  reprisals  on  Spanish  com- 
merce. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  letter  of  April  twenty-eighth,  1823,  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  our  Minister  in  Spain,  thus  denounces 
these  proceedings.  And  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
case  of  our  blockade,  he  could  not  have  described 
it  much  better : 

"  To  this  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
[the  inefficient  ptLper  blockade,]  they  have  added 


the  absurd  pretension  of  interdicting  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  other  nations  with  all  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  Main,  upon  the  pretence  that  it  had 
been  heretofore  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  Colonial 
laws. 

"  The  blockade  was  a  public  wrong.  The  in- 
terdiction of  all  trade  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  all  neutral  nations;  and  the  resort  to 
two  expedients  bears  on  its  face  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  they  who  assumed  them  both,  had  no 
reliance  on  the  justice  of  either ;  for  if  the  inter- 
diction of  all  neutral  trade  was  lawful,  there  was 
neither  use  nor  necessity  for  the  blockade ;  and 
if  the  blockade  was  lawful,  there  could  be  as  little 
occasion  or  pretence  for  the  interdiction  of  the 
trade. The  blockade  and  inter- 
diction of  trade  have,  from  the  first  notice  of  them, 
not  only  been  denounced  and  protested  against 
by  the  government  and  officers  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  even  when 
the  ally  of  Spain,  and  who  has  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  revolted  Colonies. 

*'Mr.  Andagua  attempts,  by  laborious  argu- 
ment, to  maintain  to  the  fullest  and  most  unquali- 
fied extent,  the  right  of  the  Spanish  privateers  to 
capture,  and  of  the  Spanish  prize  courts  to  con- 
demn, all  vessels  of  every  other  nation  trading 
with  any  of  the  ports  of  the  independent  patriots 
of  South-America,  because  under  the  old  colonial 
laws  of  Spain  that  trade  had  been  prohibited ;  and 
with  the  consistency  of  candor,  at  least,  he  ex- 
plicitly says  that  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Span- 
ish commanders  on  the  Main  under  the  name  of 
blockades,  were  not  properly  so  called,  but  were 
mere  enforcements  of  the  antediluvian   colonial 

exclusion Is  it  surprising  that 

the  final  answer  of  Great  Britain  to  this  preten- 
sion, was  an  order  of  reprisals  ?" 

After  stating  that  Spain  had  appropriated  forty 
millions  of  reals  to  pay  the  damages  to  British 
commerce  and  had  revoked  the  blockade,  Mr. 
Adams  goes  on : 

^^  It  is  in  vain  for  Spain  to  pretend  that  during 
the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  by  the  univer- 
sal law  of  nations,  both  parties  have  equal  rights 
with  reference  to  foreign  nations,  she  can  enforce 
against  all  neutrals,  by  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  their  property,  the  law  of  colonial  mo- 
nopoly and  prohibition  by  which  they  had  been 
excluded  from  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
colonies  before  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  when 
her  possession  and  authority  were  alike  undis- 
puted." 

In  this  same  letter  to  Nelson,  Mr.  Adams  stig- 
matizes the  decree  of  Morales  as  an  abominable 
decree,  and  in  another  part  of  the  letter  as  an 
atrocious  decree. 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  House  of  Re- 
presentatives made  a  report,  January  thirty-one, 
1835,  in  which  they  call  this  right  claimed  by  Mo- 
rales to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the  revolted 
provinces,  as  being  against  the  laws  of  Spain,  **an 
absurd  pretension." 

The  doctrine  we  maintained,  in  the  case  of  the 
division  oi  the  Spanish  Empire,  we  must  now 
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have  applied  to  ourselves.  And  the  Diario  Es- 
panolj  a  Madrid  paper,  is  now*  twitting  us  with 
our  situation,  and  saying  that  they  must  ho  gov- 
erned in  our  case  hy  the  precedents  England  and 
the  United  States  have  set  The  United  States 
are  taking  their  turn.  How  long  before  Spain 
may  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
with  England  ? 

In  r^ard  to  the  notice  and  efficiency  of  block- 
ades, the  United  States  have  always  maintained 
very  strong  ground. 

In  1804,  the  English  naval  commander  declar- 
ed a  general  blockade  "o^  *h®  Islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadaloupe.'*  The  United  States  re- 
monstrated against  this,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment instructed  their  naval  oflScers  "  not  to  con- 
sider any  blockade  of  those  islands  as  existing, 
unless  in  respect  of  particular  ports  which  may 
be  actually  invested ;  and  then  not  to  capture  ves- 
sels bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  shall  have 
previously  been  warned  not  to  enter  them." 

In  1816  Spain  declared  a  blockade  of  "the 
ports  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe."  The  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  at  Madrid  was  instructed  to 
protest  against  the  general  terms  of  the  notice, 
and  we  claimed  that  to  be  valid,  the  notice  "must 
be  confined  to  particular  ports,  each  port  having  a 
force  stationed  before  it  sufficient  to  intercept  the 
entry  of  vessels,"  and  that  even  then,  no  vessel 
should  be  seized  until  first  warned  off. 

^Ir.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Tudor,  Minister  at  Brazil,  in  October,  1827, 
says: 

"  According  to  those  principles  (invariably  con- 
tended for  by  the  United  States)  no  place  can  be 
considered  lawfully  besieged  or  blockaded,  which 
is  not  invested  by  a  competent  belligerent  force, 
capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  a  neutral ;  :iiui 
such  neuti'al  cannot  be  lawfully  captured  without 
having  been  notified  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade, and  if  he  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded 
poii,  being  warned  off." 

The  sooner  our  Government  concludes  to  call 
this  a  war^  and  not  a  paltry  rebellion,  and  to  call 
the  blockaide  a  blockade  and  make  it  efficient,  the 
better.  Their  present  course  has  an  appearance  of 
wavering  and  inconsistency. 

Will  it  not  dampen  the  ardor  for  volunteering 
when  the  volunteers  know  that  they  not  only  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  shot  in  battle, 
but  that,  if  taken  prisoners,  they  may  be  hanged  in 
retaliation,  if  our  Cabinet  should  persist  in  their 
present  plan  of  hanging  the  pnvatecrsmen  as 
rebels  and  pirates  ? 

There  is  another  consequence  which  may  fol- 
low from  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  regard  this  as  an  insurrection  and  not  as  a 
civil  war.  If  the  Government  treats  it  as  an  in- 
surrection, the  courts  must  treat  it  as  such.  The 
law  of  blockade,  capture,  and  prize,  is  a  portion 
of  the  law  of  nations.  And  as  the  law  of  nations 
recognises  only  prizes  of  war,  and  knows  no  such 
thing  as  prize  of  rebellion,  it  may  follow  that  the 
courts  cannot  condemn  any  American  vessels  cap- 
tured before  the  passage  of  the  confiscation  act, 
nor  any  foreign  vessel  in  any  case,  except  for  vio- 


lation of  a  revenue  law,  at  a  port  not  in  our  pos- 
session ;  which,  if  done,  would  at  once  get  us  into 
a  difficulty  with  foreign  nations.  This  ground 
is  very  ably  taken  by  Charles  Edwards,  Ksq.,  of 
New- York,  in  the  Hiawatha  prize  case,  and  must 
probably  be  sustained  by  the  court 

RIGHTS   OF   PARTIES    IN   A   CIVIL   WAR, 

In  addition  to  the  views  of  Franklin,  Wheaton, 
and  others,  in  the  Danish  case,  and  the  views  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Colonics, 
before  stated,  upon  the  question  how  a  civil  war 
must  be  treated  by  foreign  nations,  we  may  refer 
to  the  following,  as  stating  the  views  always 
heretofore  maintained  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject : 

**  Even  when  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety and  of  government  or  at  least  suspends 
their  force  and  effect  it  gives  birth  in  the  nation 
to  two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each  other 
as  enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judjie. 
It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  these  two  par- 
ties should  be  considered  by  foreign  States  as 
two  distinct  and  independent  nations,"  etc.,  eta 
— Extract  from  lieport  of  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  U.  S.  Ilouae  of  Hepre^entativis^ 
March  19,  1822. 


Doc.  30. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  PORT  ROYAL,  S.  C. 

OFFICIAL    REPORT    OF    GENERAL    DRAYTON, 
THE   REUEL  COMMANDER. 

Hradqttartrrs  Provisiosal  Fomcw,  ) 

Third  Miutart  District,  Dkpahtmext  of  Socth-Carolim,  V 

Camp  Lkk,  IIardeevuxk,  Noveiuber  24,  IbOl.  ) 

To  Capt/iin  L.  D.  Walker^  Assistnnt  Adjutant- 
General^  Charleston^  S.  C. : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  official 
report  of  the  engagement  on  the  seventh  instant, 
between  the  Federal  fleet,  numbering  fifteen  war 
steamers  and  gunboats,  and  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard,  upon  Hilton  Ilcad  and  Bay  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  Flag-Ofticer 
of  the  South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and 
the  troops  on  board  the  transports  by  Brig.-Gen. 
Sherman. 

The  distance  between  the  forts  is,  by  coast 
survey,  two  and  five  eighths  miles. 

The  enemy's  fleet  had  been  collecting  in  oiu* 
waters  since  the  morning  of  the  fourth  instant, 
and  had  increased  in  the  afternoon  to  thirty-two 
war  steamers  and  transports. 

On  receiving  a  despatch  to  this  effect  from  Col. 
Wm.  C.  Ilaywanl,  conmianding  the  troops  at 
Camp  Walker,  I  left  my  headquarters  in  Beau- 
fort, and  repaired  by  steamer  to  Bay  Point,  which 
I  reached  at  six  p.m.,  pa.ssing  on  the  way  the  ever- 
watchful  little  fleet  of  Flag-Officer  Tatnall,  Con- 
federate States  Navy. 

After  remaining  in  consultation  until  half-^iast 
one  A.M.,  with  Col.  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant,  Com- 
mandant of  the  port,  I  took  my  departure,  leav- 
ing him  guch  general  instructions  as  the  unccr- 
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tain  mode  and  direction  from  which  an  attack 
might  be  expected  would  permit  I  then  visited 
Commodore  Tatnall,  and  after  an  interchange  of 
views,  took  leave,  crossed  over  to  Hilton  Head 
Island,  landed  there  at  daylight  on  the  fifth,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  Braddock's 
Point,  south  end  of  the  island,  ordering  Captain 
Stuart's  company.  Ninth  regiment,  to  march  on 
Fort  Walker,  and  embark  thence  to  strengthen 
Capt  Elliott's  gunners  in  Fort  Beauregard.  This 
company  did  not  leave  on  the  sixth  as  proposed, 
as  Capt  Sassard,  of  the  steamer  Edisto,  failed  to 
comply  with  his  orders  to  carry  it  across  early 
in  the  morning.  They  were  despatched,  how- 
ever, by  the  firet  steamer  at  my  disposal,  on.  the 
seventh,  and  before  they  had  reached  half-way 
across  the  bay,  they  were  cut  off  from  Bay  Point 
by  the  advancing  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  Skull  Creek,  where  Capt  Stu- 
art disembarked  his  whole  command  in  safety. 

On  inspecting  Fort  Walker,  shortly  after  my 
arrival,  I  found  twenty  guns  of  various  calibre 
mounted  upon  the  ramparts,  thirteen  of  which 
were  on  the  Channel  Battery,  viz. : 

One  ten-inch  columbiad  in  the  centre,  flanked  to 
the  right  by  five  thirty-two-pounders,  and  one 
nine-inch  Dahlgren  rifled  cannon,  and  to  the  left 
by  six  other  cannon  in  the  follo^'ing  order : 
North  bastion,  one  thirty-two-pounder. 
South  bastion,  one  thirty -two -pounder,    one 
eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  long  twelve-pounder. 
South  flank  of  bastion,   one  navy  thirty-two- 
pounder. 
Demilune,  two  twenty-four-pounders. 
Redan,  one  navy  eight-inch  howitzer. 
Of  these  eight  guns,  one  in  the  north  bastion 
and  two  in  the  south  flank,  could  occasionally  be 
u.sed  against  the  ships-of-war ;  the  rest  were  for 
the  land  defence. 

To  man  the  guns  within  the  Fort,  and  for  an 
infantry  reserve  outside,  we  had,  until  reenforce- 
ments  came  from  Savannali,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  sixth,  two  companies  of  Col.  Wagoner's  First 
regiment  artillery;  South-Carolina  Militia,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty -two ;  three  companies 
Col.  Hey  ward's  Ninth  regiment  South  -  Carolina 
volunteers,  numbering  two  hundred  and  ten ;  four 
companies  Colonel  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant's  Twelfth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  under  Major 
Jones,  numbering  two  hundred  and  six.  Total 
men,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

There  were  stationed  on  the  beach  at  Camp 
I.KX)kout,  six  miles  off,  Capt  J.  H.  Screven's 
mounted  guerrillas,  numbering  sixty -five,  who  act- 
ed as  scouts  and  couriers. 

About  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  fifth,  Commo- 
dore Tatnall,  who  had  boldly  attacked  the  ene- 
my's gunboats  on  the  previous  day,  again  gal- 
lantly steamed  out  to  exchange  shots  with  them, 
but  he  was  met  by  too  large  a  force,  and  therefore 
retreated  slowly  behind  our  forts.  The  enemy 
followed,  and  engaged  both  batteries  for  about 
forty-five  minutes,  with  no  other  injury  than 
three  men  slightly  burnt  in  Fort  Beauregard  from 
the  explosion  of  a  caisson  struck  by  a  rifle  shell. 
On  the  sixth  instant,  the  fleet  and  transports, 


which  had  increased  to  about  forty -five  sail, 
would  probably  have  attacked  us  had  not  the 
weather  been  very  boisterous.  In  the  afternoon, 
about  four  p.m.,  we  received  our  first  reenforce- 
ments  fi'om  Georgia,  four  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
fantry, under  command  of  Capt  Berry,  C.  S.  A., 
and  Capt  Read's  battery  of  two  eleven-pound 
howitzers  and  fifty  men. 

I  have  reason  for  supposing  that  this  assistance 
would  have  arrived  sooner,  for  Gen.  A.  P.  Law- 
ton,  commanding  Provisional  forces  in  Georgia, 
wrote  fi-om  Savannah  to  Col.  Heyward,  on  the 
fourth  instant,  half  past  eight  p.m.,  as  follows : 
"From  a  despatch  received  to-day  from  Gen.  Rip- 
ley, I  infer  that  you  (Col.  W.  C.  Heyward)  have 
been  sufficiently  rednforced  from  his  command 
until  the  plans  of  the  enemy  shall  be  more  fully 
developed." 

Two  hours  after  the  gallant  Georgians  came  to 
the  rescue,  I  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  Col.  De  Saussure's  Fifteenth  regiment  South- 
Carolina  volunteers,  six  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
had  landed  at  Seabrook's  Wharf;  upon  Skull 
Creek,  and  were  close  at  hand. 

At  last  the  memorable  seventh  dawned  upon 
us,  bright  and  serene ;  not  a  ripple  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  fire 
fi*om  the  broad  decks  of  that  magnificent  armada, 
about  advancing  in  battle  array,  to  vomit  forth 
its  iron  hail  with  all  the  spiteftil  energy  of  long- 
suppressed  rage  and  conscious  strength.  At 
twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  one  nine-inch 
Dahlgren  gun  opened  fire  upon  the  sixty -gun 
steamship  Wabash,  flag-ship  of  Capt.  Du  Pont, 
which  led  the  van,  closely  succeeded  by  fourteen 
other  large  steamers  and  gunboats. 

The  shell  fi'om  the  Dahlgren  exploded  near  the 
muzzle,  and  was  harmless.  Other  shots  followed 
fi-om  both  forts,  and  soon  the  fire  became  gen- 
eral on  land  and  water.  In  spite  of  our  fire,  direct- 
ed with  deliberation  and  coolness,  the  fleet  soon 
passed  both  batteries,  apparently  unharmed,  and 
then  returning,  delivered,  in  their  changing  rounds, 
a  terrific  shower  of  shot  and  shell  in  flank  and 
front 

Besides  this  moving  battery,  the  Fort  was  enfi- 
laded by  two  gunboats,  anchored  to  the  north, 
off  the  mouth  of  Fish  Hall  Creek,  (F  H)  on  sketch, 
and  another  at  a  point  (C)  on  the  edge  of  the 
shoal  to  the  south.  This  enfilading  fire  on  so 
still  a  sea  annoyed  and  damaged  us  excessively, 
particularly  as  we  had  no  gun  on  either  flank  of 
the  bastion  to  reply  with ;  for  the  thirty -two- 
pounder  on  the  right  flank  was  shattered  very 
early  by  a  round  shot ;  and  in  the  north  flank, 
for  want  of  a  carriage,  no  gun  had  been  mounted. 
After  the  fourth  fire,  the  ten -inch  columbiad 
bounded  over  the  hurter,  and  became  useless. 
The  twenty-four-pounder  rifled  cannon  was  chok- 
ed while  ramming  down  a  shell,  and  lay  idle  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  engagement 

The  shells  for  the  nine-inch   Dahlgrens  were 

also  too  large;  the  fourth  shell  attempted  to  be 

rammed  home,  could  not  be  driven  below  the 

trunnions,  and  was  then,  at  great  risk,  discharged. 

ThuB  far  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  en- 
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dured  and  replied  to  with  the  unruffled  courage 
of  veterans.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  our  gunners 
became  so  fatigued  that  I  left  the  Fort,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  my  volunteer  aids,  Capt.  H. 
Kose,  and  went  back  to  Capt  Read's  battery, 
(one  and  three  quarter  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fort,)  and  brought  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
back  to  take  the  places  of  our  exhausted  men  in- 
side the  Fort 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  with  Capt  Read's 
company,  that  CoL  W.  H.  Stiles  rode  up  and  re- 
ported his  regiment  about  two  miles  distant  I 
instantly  directed  my  aid,  Lieut  Drayton,  to  ac- 
company CoL  Stiles  to  the  road  along  which  his 
regiment  was  advancing,  and  to  station  it  in  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  the  other  Georgia  troops. 
On  entering  the  Fort  with  Capt.  Read's  company, 
they  were  cordially  greeted  by  both  officers  and 
men. 

The  vigorous  attack  from  the  fleet  continued 
unabated,  with  still  no  decided  damage  to  any  of 
their  ships.  About  half-past  twelve  p.m.,  I  again 
went  out  of  the  Fort,  with  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Capt  Young,  for  the  purpose  of  muster- 
ing together  the  infantry  and  reserves,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality.  Before 
leaving,  however,  I  turned  over  the  command  to 
Col.  Heyward,  with  directions  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  any  effective  fire  could  be  returned. 

Having  mounted  our  horses,  we  rejoined  the 
troops  near  Hospital  No.  Two.  I  received  infor- 
mation, through  one  of  the  videttcs,  that  a  steam- 
er and  small  boats  were  sounding  close  to  the 
beach ;  I  detached  Capt  Berry,  with  three  compa- 
nies of  his  battalion,  under  the  guidance  of  Capt 
Ephraim  Barnard,  volunteer  aid,  by  a  road  marked 
K,  to  watch  the  enemy,  beat  them  back  if  they 
attempted  to  land,  and  give  notice  if  he  wanted 
support  I  then,  with  some  of  my  staff,  rode  to 
collect  together  the  other  troops,  who,  through 
ignorance  of  our  inland  roads,  had  lost  their 
way,  and  had  not  yet  come  up. 

On  the  road  marked  D,  leading  to  the  wharf  on 
Skull  Creek,  about  one  foiuih  of  a  mile  from  Fort 
Walker,  I  unexpectedly  met  Gen.  Ripley  and 
staff.  Saluting  him,  I  enquired  if  he  visited  the 
island  to  assume  command,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  go  back  with  me  into  the  Fort  ?  He  said  no, 
but  that  he  would  return  to  Coosawhatchie  to 
collect  and  bring  back  two  or  three  r^ments  to 
my  support  We  then  moved  from  under  the 
fire  of  the  ships  to  the  shelter  of  some  myrtles, 
where  we  could  not  be  seen. 

I  then  stated  to  him  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing, how  the  men  fought,  that  the  day  was  going 
against  ua.,  and  that  I  was  then  collecting  my  for- 
<pB  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  if 
compelled  to  defend  the  island,  it  should  be  re- 
tained to  the  last  extremity.  We  then  parted, 
he  taking  the  road  toward  the  ferry,  and  I  in 
pursuit  of  the  purposes  which  brought  me  out 
of  the  Fort 

On  reaching  my  reserves,  at  Hospital  No.  Two,  I 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  ceased  making  sound- 
ings, and  had  gone  back  to  sea;  whereupon  I 


despatched  Capt.  Read  to  order  Capt  Berry  to 
return  from  the  beach. 

Two  o'clock  had  now  arrived,  when  I  noticed 
our  men  coming  out  of  the  Fort,  which  they  had 
bravely  defended  for  four  and  a  half  hours  against 
fearful  odds,  and  then  only  retiring  when  tSl  but 
three  of  the  guns  on  the  water-front  had  been 
disabled,  and  only  five  hundred  pounds  of  pow- 
der in  the  magazine ;  commencing  the  action 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  inside  the' 
Fort,  afterward  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  by  the  accession  of  Read's  battery. 
These  heroic  men  retired  slowly  and  sadly  fi-oni 
their  well-fought  guns,  which,  to  have  defended 
longer,  would  have  exhibited  the  energy  of  de- 
spair rather  than  the  manly  pluck  of  the  true 
soldier. 

The  defence  of  this  post  involved  a  two-fold 
preparation. 

First,  to  repel  the  attack  from  the  fleet ;  and, 
second,  an  assault  by  the  beach  from  the  troops 
upon  the  transports. 

By  the  beach  we  had  to  provide  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  north,  under  cover  of  the  bluff 
south  of  Fish  Hall  Creek,  (marked  on  the  map 
F  H,)  and  from  the  south  (S)  by  the  beach, 
under  cover  of  the  woods  between,  (J  and  S,) 
where  a  picket  of  men  were  posted,  under  Capt. 
Paul  H.  Seabrook;  and,  lastly  by  the  road, 
marked  (K),  leading  from  the  beach  to  the  second 
ho.'^pital.  To  guard  against  surprise,  either  by 
Fish  Hall  Creek  or  by  the  beach,  (at  J  and  S,') 
when  I  was  returning  to  the  Fort  with  a  portion 
of  Capt  Read's  company,  I  at  the  same  time 
led  up  Col.  De  Saussure's  regiment  to  the  hollow 
(marked  P)  west  of  the  wood,  and  directed  thcin 
to  lie  down.  They  were  perfectly  masked  from 
the  fire  of  the  Fort,  but  not  that  of  the  fleet,  for 
the  watchmen  at  the  mastheads  gave  notice  of 
their  position,  compelling  CoL  De  Saussure  after 
a  short  time,  to  fall  back  under  a  heavy  fire,  to  a 
less  dangerous  locality. 

Had  the  intrenched  camp,  with  storehouses 
and  magazines,  been  made  in  time,  several  lives 
and  large  quantities  of  public  property  might 
have  been  saved.  But  it  was  impossible  to  have 
made  this  within  the  short  time  and  with  the 
diminutive  forces  at  my  disposal ;  for  on  my  ar- 
rival at  headquarters  in  Beaufort,  on  the  night  of 
the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  number  of  troops 
at  Camp  Walker  was  but  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  afterwards  increased,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-two,  by  the 
accession  of  four  companies  under  Maior  Jones, 
of  the  Twelfth  regiment  South-Carohna  volun- 
teers. To  this  may  be  added  the  engineer  force 
of  some  sixty  men,  who,  with  the  soldiers, 
worked  incessantly  day  and  night.  As  for  evi- 
dence of  what  they  accomplished,  the  eight-inch 
columbiad,  on  the  water-front,  was  only  mounted 
on  the  first  of  November,  one  eight-inch  howitzer 
in  the  salient  of'  the  south  bastion,  mounted  on 
the  fourth ;  one  thirty -two  pounder  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  bastion,  mounted,  on  the  fifth ;  one 
eight-inch  howitzer,  mounted  on  a  ship-carriage ; 
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embrasure  cut  through  parapet  of  demilune ;  on 
the  night  of  the  fifth  covered  way  and  hot-shot 
furnace  for  forty-two  pounders,  constructed  of 
earth  and  dry  masonry — on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth — ^together  with  wads  of  moss  and  hay  for 
same,  splinter-proo^  occupying  only  one  half 
terreplein  behind  the  principal  traverse,  which 
was  finished  on  the  morning  of  the  engagement, 
(seventh  instant,)  the  material  not  having  arrived 
before  the  fourth  instant 

The  retreat  was  commenced  about  three  p.m., 
toward  Ferrv  Point,  about  six  miles  oflf.  Col. 
De  Saussure  s  regiment  and  Capt  Read's  com- 
pany of  artillery  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  half- 
past  one  A.M.,  by  the  aid  of  Com.  TatnalFs  fleet, 
the  steamer  St  Louis  and  Edisto  and  three 
large  flats,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  each,  the  troops  were  all  safely  em- 
barked, without  provisions ;  no  ammunition  but 
what  was  contained  in  the  cartridge-boxes,  (the 
one  hundred  thousand  cartridges  I  had  made 
requisition  for,  and  been  anxiously  expecting, 
not  having  reached  us  till  after  the  battle.)  Fear- 
ing that  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the  ene- 
my's gtmboats  at  Skull  Creek,  no  other  alterna- 
tive was  left  but  to  leave  the  island  and  concen- 
trate upon  the  mainland,  where  we  would  be 
enabled  to  fight  the  enemy  on  more  equal  terms, 
should  he  ventm^  beyond  the  protection  of  his 
fleet  and  attack  us  there. 

The  muskets  captured  by  the  enemy,  with  the 
exception  of  some  ten  or  fifteen,  were  those  left 
in  the  Fort,  shattered  by  shot  and  shell — others 
left  in  camp,  belonging  to  men  on  sick  leave,  or 
to  those  engaged  in  heating  hot-shot  furnaces 
two  days  before  the  fight — and  some  boxes  of 
arms  which  had  been  left  on  the  wharf  the 
night  before  the  battle,  belonging  to  the  sick 
men  of  Col.  De  Saussure' s  regiment,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  Light  wood  Knot  These 
could  have  been  saved,  with  a  box  of  swords, 
if  the  captains  of  the  steamers  Edisto  and  St 
John's  had  not  refused  to  take  them  on  board 
when  directed  to  do  so. 

To  Capt  Tatnall,  Flag-Officer  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Navy,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
little  fleet,  I  cannot  too  highly  express  my  ad- 
miration of  their  intrepidity  and  hardihood  in 
attacking  the  enemy's  gunboats,  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  instant  These  encounters,  by  inter- 
rupting their  soundings  and  the  location  of  their 
buoys,  no  doubt  prevented  our  being  attacked 
on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  instant^  h^oi'e  our  rein- 
forcements reached  us.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
the  assistance  extended  to  us  by  the  gallant 
Commodore  with  his  boats  on  the  night  of  our 
retreat  fi'om  the  island. 

FORT    BEAUREGARD. 

The  attack  upon  this  fort,  though  not  so  con- 
centrated and  heavy  as  that  upon  Walker,  was 
nevertheless  very  severa  Its  armament  (see 
accompanying  sketch)  was  nineteen  guns,  of 
which  the  following,  viz.: 

One  eight-inch  Rodman,  bored  to  twenty-four- 
pounder  and  rifled, 


Two  forty-two-pounders. 

One  eight-inch  columbiad. 

Two  forty-two-pounders,  reamed  to  eight  inch- 
es, and 

One  thirty-two-pounder,  in  hot-shot  battery. 
Were  the  only  guns  capable  of  being  used  against 
the  fleet 

The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hundred  and 
forty  men,  commanded  by  CoL  R.  G.  M.  Duno- 
vant,  Twelfth  regiment  South-Carolina  volun- 
teers. Of  the  above,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  garrisoned  Fort  Beauregard,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Capt  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr., 
Beaufort  Volunteer  Artillery,  Company  A,  Ninth 
regiment,  South-Carolina  volunteers.  The  infan- 
try force  of  Col.  Bunovant's  regiment  was  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  defence  of  the  bastion 
line  of  the  Island  Narrows,  where  an  attack  was 
expected  from  the  enemy. 

Knowing  how  small  a  force  Capt  Elliott  had 
to  command  his  batteries,  I  orde>red,  as  soon  as 
I  reached  Hilton  Head  on  the  fifth  instant,  Capt 
Stuart's  company,  (Hamilton  Guards,)  Ninth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  to  march  upon 
Fort  Walker  fi-om  Braddock's  Point,  and  take 
thence  the  steamer  Edisto  for  Bay  Point;  but 
the  failure  of  Capt  Sassare,  of  the  Edisto,  to 
fulfil  his  appointment  at  the  hour  designated, 
prevented  me  from  supporting  Capt  Elliott  as  I 
desired.  But  on  Thursday  morning,  seventh 
instant,  having  obtained  the  steamer  Emma,  I 
despatched  Capt  Stuart's  company  in  her  to  Fort 
Beauregard.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  however,  to  the  attack  on  the  batteries  cut 
off  and  compelled  her,  at  the  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted, to  turn  back  and  seek  shelter  in  Skull 
Creek,  on  the  shores  of  which  Capt  Stuart's 
company  safely  disembarked,  and  joined  me  in 
the  afternoon.  And  here  again  was  exhibited 
another  act  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  our  veteran 
Conunodore,  who,  to  save  the  Emma,  interposed 
his  own  fmW  flag-steamer  between  her  and  the 
advancing  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Du  Pont,  draw- 
ing upon  himself  her  entire  broadside,  and  thus 
diverting  this  huge  leviathan  temporarily  fi'om 
her  course,  secured  the  safety  of  the  Emma  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  vessel. 

The  non-arrival  of  any  reenforcements  at  Camp 
Walker,  until  the  night  of  the  sixth  instant,  also 
prevented  me  from  sending  the  four  companies  of 
the  Twelfth  regiment,  South-Carolina  volunteers, 
under  Major  Jones,  to  the  support  of  the  other 
six  companies  of  the  regiment  at  Bay  Point 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement  at  this  port 
the  notable  examples  of  bravery,  the  general  good 
conduct,  their  well-timed  retreat,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  red  lines  on  the  map  ap- 
pended, I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  officiiil  re- 
ports of  Col.  Dunovant  and  Capt  Elliott  But 
among  the  many  officers  and  men  honorably  no- 
ticed on  this  occasion  in  the  official  report  of  Col. 
Dunovant,  none  of  them  are  so  justly  entitled  to 
well-merited  encomiums  as  Capt  Stephen  Elliott, 
the  commander  of  the  Fort  Others  may  have 
exhibited  an  equal  amount  of  cool  bravery  in 
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front  of  the  foe,  but  his  opportunities  enabled 
him  to  surpass  all  his  brother  oflScers  in  the 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  defences,  superb  con- 
dition of  his  batteries,  and  in  the  high  discipline 
which  he  had  imparted  to  his  model  company,  the 
creation  of  his  own  indefatigable  exertions. 

The  delays  and  dangers  incident  to  the  manner 
in  which  troops  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
landed  at  the  forts  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster, 
had  attracted  my  most  serious  attention  immedi- 
ately after  I  assumed  command  at  Beaufort  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  ult,  I  immediately 
took  steps  for  remedying  the  first  and  providing 
for  the  latter. 

With  the  double  object  of  landing  supplies  in 
all  weather,  at  Bay  Point,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  furnishing  the  means  of  retreat  beyond  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  I  directed  one  of  my 
volunteer  aids,  T.  R.  S.  Elliott,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  adjacent  creeks  to  the  north  of 
the  Fort  He  reported  that  about  three  miles 
from  Moss  Creek  there  was  a  depth  of  water  suf- 
ficient for  steamers  drawing  seven  feet,  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  and  that  from  thence  a  causeway  of  three 
hundred  yards  over  the  marsh  might  easily  be 
made,  and  furnish  a  sure  means  of  transportation, 
and  thus  avoid  the  losses  and  delays  which  had 
previously  occurred  in  landing  from  the  steamers 
into  flats  upon  the  beach. 

From  the  point  above  indicated,  in  Moss  Creek, 
flats  wore  to  have  been  provided,  and  stationed 
to  convey  the  soldiers,  in  case  of  emergency, 
across  the  creek ;  thence,  by  land,  to  Station  Creek, 
where  other  flats  were  to  be  placed  for  the  same 
obyect  as  at  Moss  Creek ;  landing  at  St  Helena, 
the  transit  to  Whitehall  Ferry,  opposite  Beaufort, 
was  comparatively  safe. 

On  Hilton  Head  I  also  commenced  repairing 
the  wharf  at  Seabrook's  Landing,  on  Skull  Creek, 
with  a  view  of  transporting  stores  to  Fort  Walk- 
er, when  the  weather  was  too  boisterous  to  land 
them  in  the  surf.  The  completion  of  the  wharf 
was  prevented,  however,  by  the  unexpected  at- 
tadc  of  the  enemy.  Though  in  iU}  incomplete 
state,  it  had  been  put  to  successful  use. 

I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  from  Charles- 
ton two  flats  and  two  troop-boats,  and  from  Savan- 
nah three  large  flats,  capable  of  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  each,  which  reached  Jenkins's 
Island  Ferry  in  time  to  assist  in  embarking  our 
troops  on  the  night  of  the  retreat  Three  other 
small/cr  ones  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  White- 
hall Ferry,  which  assisted  in  performing  the  same 
good  offices  to  CoL  Donovan t's  command.  The 
rest  of  the  scheme,  for  want  of  time  and  flats, 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  I  intended. 

For  the  purpose  of  sending  messages  between 
Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard,  and  thence  to  my 
headquarters  at  Beaufort,  I  had  prepared,  by  the 
assistance  of  Capt  Lynch,  another  of  my  aids,  a 
number  of  signal-flags,  the  designs  of  which  had 
already  been  prepared  and  painted,  and  only 
needed  a  few  more  days  to  have  been  put  in  op- 
eration. 

In  alluding,  as  I  have,  to  these  matters,  I  do 


not  mean  to  reflect  upon  any  person,  as  to  say 
these  pressing  wants  could  have  been  supplied 
anterior  to  the  period  when  I  entered  upon  my 
new  duties.  My  design  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  my  command,  and  to 
show  that  I  have  left  no  effort  untried  to  im- 
prove it 

Notwithstanding  the  prompt  measures  adopted 
by  CoL  Dunovant  to  eff*ect  his  retreat  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Narrows,  it  is  surprising,  that  with 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  enemy  (through 
Mr.  Boutclle  and  others  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey)  his  retreat  had  not  been  intercepted  by 
gunboats  passing  up  towards  Beaufort,  and  mine 
by  other  steamers  making  the  passage  through 
Skull  Creek,  towards  the  ferry  landings.  Why 
they  did  not  adopt  this  course  must  be  left  to 
time  to  explain. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  missing  and  taken  prisoners : 

Killed  in  Fort  Walker, 10 

Wounded  in  Fort  Walker, 20 

Killed  in  Col.  De  Saussure's  Fifteenth  regiment 

South-Carolina  volunteers, 1 

Wounded  severely, 15 

Wounded  in  Fort  Beauregard, 13 

Total  killed  and  wounded, 50 

Missing, 4 

Taken  prisoners,  sick  in  hospital, 3 

Total  killed,  wounded,  missing  and  taken 
prisoners, 60 

The  heads  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commis- 
sary's departments,  Major  E.  Willis  and  Capt  C. 
1).  Owens,  have  discharged  their  several  duties 
with  economy  and  fidelity.  The  reports  hereunto 
appended  of  these  officers  and  their  assistants, 
show  how  unwearied  and  earnest  were  their  ef- 
forts to  save  the  public  property  left  at  the  head- 
quarters at  Beaufort.  I  must  likewise  make  hon- 
orable mention  of  Col.  W.  C.  Heyward,  Ninth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  who  com- 
manded in  Fort  Walker  and  its  vicinity,  and 
who,  during  the  battle,  made  the  best  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  Col.  John  A.Wagoner,  First 
regiment  artillery,  South-Carolina  militia,  support- 
ed by  Major  Arthur  M.  Huger,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  immediate  command  of 
all  the  batteries,  nine  of  which,  upon  the  water- 
front, were  manned  by  the  German  artillery  com- 
panies A  and  B,  Captains  Harms  and  Warner, 
First  regiment  of  artillery,  South-Carolina  militia, 
all  of  whom  fought  under  the  flag  of  their  adopt- 
ed country  with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed,  had  they  been  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  own  fatherlana 

The  remaining  four  batteries  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  water-front,  were  under  the  direction  of 
Capt  Bedon,  Ninth  regiment  South-Carolina  vol- 
unteers ;  the  flanking  and  rear  guns  of  the  Fort 
were  manned  by  detachments  from  Captains  He- 
don's,  Cannady's  and  White's  companies.  Ninth 
regiment  South  -  Carolina  volunteers.      Major  F. 
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D.  Lee,  South-Carolina  engineers,  and  construct- 
ing engineer  of  Fort  Walker,  not  only  fought 
gallantly  at  the  batteries,  but  afforded  valuable 
assistance  at  other  points  in  the  work  during  the 
contest 

Capt  Joseph  A.  Yates,  battalion  South-Caro- 
lina artillery,  and  acting  ordnance  officer,  was 
zealous  in  the  execution  of  all  the  duties  assigned 
to  him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  has  since  recovered,  and  is 
again  ready  in  another  field,  to  resist  all  maraud- 
ers that  approach  our  shores. 

Dr.  Ogeer  and  his  able  assistants,  Drs.  W.  C. 
Ravenel  and  William  Elliott,  a  volunteer  from  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  were  present,  and  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  in  the  hospitals.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret the  painful  wound  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ogeer  as  Medical  Director 
in  my  medical  district 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  my  aids, 
Captain  Henry  E.  Young,  and  Lieut  J.  E.  Dray- 
ton ;  as  also  that  of  the  gentlemen  composing  my 
volunteer  staff.  Captains  L.  Cheeves,  II.  Rose,  E. 
Lynch,  J.  E.  Eddings,  J.  J.  Middleton,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  M.  Iluger. 

The  names  of  the  officers  and  men  not  men- 
tioned in  my  report  will  be  found  deservedly 
mentioned  in  the  official  reports  of  the  colonels  of 
regiments,  commandants  of  batteries  and  chiefs 
of  the  general  staffs 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Thomas  F.  Drayton, 

Brl^adier-Oeneral  Commanding. 
[Official]  JOUN   WiTIIEllS, 

A.  A.  OcneraL 

Hbadquabtkhs  Dbpartmknt  Sorrn-CjiROLiNA,  ) 
Chakliutox,  November  17,  1861.      f 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  upon  the  within 
report,  there  are  probably  some  inadvertent  in- 
accuracies—or to  give  a  report  of  movements  and 
orders  from  these  headquarters,  and  instructions 
given  after  news  was  received  that  the  enemy's 
Sect  was  intended  for  Port  Royal,  and  how  they 
were  carried  out  and  followed.  I  deem,  however, 
that  no  good  would  result  to  the  service  from  a 
discussion  of  these  points  at  this  time,  and  re- 
questing that,  shoul(l  it  be  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish this  report,  it  should  be  published  with  this 
endorsement  It  is  respectfully  forwarded, 
R.  S.  Ripley, 

Brigadier-Gkner&l  Commanding. 


Doc.  31. 


SOUTHERN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION. 
TuE  following  documents  were  found  among 
other  papers  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  November 
twentieth,  1801,  by  the  officers  of  the  gunboat  R. 
B.  Forbes,  in  the  office  of  Charles  E,  Bell,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  that  town. 

XCIUTES   OP    THE    PROCEEDINGS   OP    THE    gOUTHBRN 
RIOUTS    ASSOCIATION   OP   ST.    HELENA   PARISH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St  Helena  Par- 
ish, held  in  Beaufort^  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 


October,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Southern  Rights  Association,  Edmund  Rhett, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  H.  Baker, 
Esq.,  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Hon.  R.  De  TreviUe,  Chainnan  of  a  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  a  prelimina- 
ry meeting,  offered  the  following  Resolutions  and 
Constitution,  as  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  such  an  association  expedient, 
explaining  its  objects,  and  containing  a  system  of 
rules  proper  for  its  organization,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

We,  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish,  sensible 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  South,  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  controlled  as 
it  now  is  by  a  fanatical  majority ;  and  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  secure  ourselves 
fi-om  further  and  more  enormous  encroachments, 
have  determined  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  protection  and  defence  of  our  rights, 
honor  and  institutions. 

We  do  therefore  now  solemnly  declare  that  we 
will,  with  all  the  means  the  God  of  Nature  has 
given  us,  sustain  any  action  the  State  may  take 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  rights,  the  inter- 
ests, or  the  honor,  of  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  that  we  respond  fully  to  the  sen- 
timents entertained  and  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Richland  Association,  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  as  follows : 

Resolted^  That  the  persevering  and  systematic 
assaults  made  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
by  the  representatives  of  their  people  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  upon  the  property  and 
feelings  of  the  slaveholding  States,  render  it  neces- 
sary and  expedient  that  the  latter  should  adopt 
measures  to  arrest  the  grievances,  and  secure  to 
themselves  that  peace  and  safety^  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  the  object  of  all  government 

Resolved^  That  these  attacks  upon  our  honor 
and  our  interest  subject  us  to  insult  and  injury, 
under  which  no  government  is  worth  preserving, 
and  to  avoid  which  any  danger  should  be  encoun- 
tered. 

liesohed^  That  firm  and  concerted  action  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  dangerous  aggressions  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  the  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resohed^  That  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish 
are  now  and  always  will  be  ready  to  obey  the 
call  of  the  authorities  of  South-Carolina,  to  resist 
all  such  encroachments  upon  the  rights,  the  in- 
terests, or  the  honor,  of  the  slaveholding  States 
of  the  Union. 

Resolved^  further,  That  wo  now  form  an  Asso- 
ciation with  the  following 

CONSTnTTION. 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be 
"The  Southern  Rights  Association  of  St  Helena 
Parish."  Its  object  shall  be  to  organize  more 
effectually  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish  in  sup- 
port of  Southern  interests,  to  insure  concert  of 
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action  among  the  citizens  of  this  and  other  South- 
cm  States,  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  to 
maintain  the  Federal  compact  in  its  original  puri- 
ty and  simplicity,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  Union ;  and  to  support  the  State  authorities 
in  any  measure  South -Carolina  may  adopt  for  her 
defence,  or  that  of  her  sister  States,  against  the 
injustice  and  aggressions  of  those  of  the  North. 

Art  2.  Every  friend  of  the  South  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  this  Association,  upon  sign- 
ing these  rules. 

Art  8.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ries, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Association. 

Art  4.  There  shall  be  a  "  Committee  of  Safety" 
annually  appointed,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
for  this  parish,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider 
all  communications  relating  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  to  call  extra  meetings  whenever  five 
of  their  number  may  request  the  President,  or,  in 
his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  to  do  so,  and  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  meetings  such  informa- 
tion and  reports  as  they  may  deem  unportant 
The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretaries  and 
Treasurer,  shiill  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council 

Art  6.  There  shall  be  regular  meetings  of  the 
Association  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  in  each  and  every  year. 

Art  6.  The  Association  shall  appoint  Delegates 
to  other  Southern  Rights  Associations,  Conven- 
tions and  Mass-meetings,  whenever  the  Council 
of  Safety  may  deem  it  expedient  fur  its  interests 
and  purposes. 

Art  7.  The  Association  shall  continue  in  ex- 
istence, and  persevere  in  its  efforts,  until  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  are  redressed,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  restored  to  its  original  purity, 
or  the  State  resume  the  powers  heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  for  special  purposes. 

The  persons  present  at  the  meeting  having  then 
signed  the  original  Constitution,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  copy,  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  by  acclamation : 

President — Hon.  R  W.  Barnwell. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  R  Db  Treville,  Capt 
John  Fkipp,  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary — Dr.  Thos.  Talbird. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — Wm.  H.  Trescot, 
Esq.,  Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  Esq. 

Treasurer — John  M.  Baker,  Esq. 

The  meeting  then  acyoumed. 

EXTRA   MEBTINO,    IST  NOVEMBER,    1850. 

At  an  extra  meeting,  held  this  day  at  the  Arsenal^ 
the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  then  stated  that  the  immediate  object 
of  this  meeting  was  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Association,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
^*  Council  of  Safety"  for  the  first  annual  term,  and 
he  appointed  the  followmg  gentlemen: 


council  of  safett. 


For  SL  HeUna  Idand. 
Jos.  J.  Pope,  Sen., 
Jos.  D.  Edings, 
Daniel  Jenkins, 
Edgar  Fripp, 
F.  0.  P.  Fripp, 
Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Scott 


For  JBsavJbrt 
Jos.  Hazel, 
John  G.  Barnwell, 
George  P.  Elliott, 
F.  F.  Sams, 
B.  I.  Johnson, 
T.  0.  Barnwell, 
Wm.  H.  Cuthbert, 
A.  M.  N.  Cunningham, 
Dr.  John  N.  Johnson. 


On  motion  by  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  it  was 

Pesohed,  That  the  President,  the  Hon.  R.  W. 
Barnwell,  be  requested,  as  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  Nashville  Convention  as  may  suit  his 
convenience,  to  embody  his  views  on  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  South  at  the  present  crisis, 
in  a  form  suitable  for  publication,  and  that  they 
be  printed  by  this  Association. 

On  motion  by  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  also 

Resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to 
receive  voluntary  contributions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  to  assist  the  Southern 
Rights  Association  of  Charleston  in  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  other  publica- 
tions, and  instructed  to  forward  the  amount  so 
obtained  to  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  said  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  Capt  John  Fripp,  it  was  fur- 
ther 

Pesohed^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized 
and  instructed  to  receive  contributions,  which 
shall  in  all  cases  be  entirely  voluntary,  for  the 
use  of  this  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned, 

REGULAR  MEETINO,    13tH   JANUARY,    1851. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Capt 
John  Fripp.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  motion  by  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Esq.,  it 
was 

Resolved^  That,  as  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
South-Carolina,  we  are  now  and  ever  will  be  op- 
posed to  the  late  measures  of  Congress,  known 
as  the  "Compromise  of  1850;"  that  we  con- 
sider them  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  South ;  that  they  indicate  a  settled 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  North,  not  only 
to  interfere  with  our  property,  but  to  deprive  us 
of  all  political  power  in  the  Union  ;  and  that,  in 
the  language  of  Judge  Cheves,  we  will  agitate, 
agitate,  agitate  this  (juestion,  until  we  shall  fin- 
ally dissolve  all  pohtical  connection  with  the 
North,  and  establish  a  government  at  the  South 
with  new  guards  for  our  future  security. 

Pesohed^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  South-Carolina  at  its 
Ute  session;  that  we  consider  its  deliberations 
as  characterized  by  firmness,  tempered  with  pru- 
dence ;  that  we  approve  of  the  increase  of  the 
taxes,  as  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
and  as  necessary  to  such  military  and  other  pre- 
parations as  we  may  require ;  that  we  approve 
of  the  call  of  the  Convention  of  the  State,  to  de- 
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liberate  and  determine  upon  the  final  course  that 
South-Carolina  should  adopt,  and  of  a  Southern 
Ck>ngress,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  united  action 
of  the  South — this  being,  above  all  things,  of 
the  first  importance,  we  should  use  every  means 
in  our  power  to  secure  it 

And  on  motion  of  William  H.  Trescot,  it  was 
further 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  willing  to  act 
with  the  South  in  any  way  that  the  South  will 
declare  she  is  ready  to  act,  we  believe  and  are 
resolved  by  our  action  to  manifest  our  belief  that 
in  the  crisis  that  has  come,  the  trust  of  South- 
Carolina  is,  under  God,  in  herself 

With  reference  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  Treasurer  reported  that  he  was 
still  receiving  contributions  for  the  use  of  the 
Publishing  Committee  of  the  Southern  Rights 
Association  of  Charleston,  but  as  the  contribut- 
ing members  had  not  all  paid  up  their  subscrip- 
tions, he  had  not  yet  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  remitted.  There  being  no 
other  business  before  the  Association,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

EXTRA   UEETINO,    IOtH  MARCH,    1851. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Recording 
Secpetxupy,  John  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secre- 
tary. The  President  then  stated  that  he  had 
called  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Association  an  invitation  from  the  S.  R. 
Association  of  Orangeburg,  to  send  delegates  to 
a  Convention  of  Associations,  to  be  held  at  Co- 
lumbia on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  and 
also  an  invitation  from  the  S.  R.  Association  of 
Charleston,  to  send  delegates  to  a  similar  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  next. 

These  communications  having  been  read  to 
the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Jos.  D.  Pope,  Esq., 
it  was 

Resolted,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and  pro- 
per, and  hereby  recommend  the  assembling  of  a 
Southern  Rights  Convention  in  Columbia,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  and  that  the  said 
Convention  be  composed  of  delegates  sent  fi-om 
each  Southern  Rights  Association  in  the  State,  in 
order  to  promote  a  more  effective  organization 
within  our  own  limits,  and  secure  a  greater  unity 
of  feeling  and  action  throughout  the  South.  Sec- 
ondly, 

Besohedf  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  select  five  gentlemen,  to  represent 
this  Association  in  the  said  Convention. 

Under  the  second  resolution  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  J.  D.  Pope,  Capt  John  Fripp,  Col. 
K.  de  Treville,  CapL  B.  R.  Bythewood,  and  Capt 
J.  G.  Barnwell ;  who,  after  a  short  consultation, 
reported  the  following  nomination  for  delegates : 
the  Hon.  R  de  Treville,  Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Scott,  CoL 
G.  P.  Elliott,  Jos.  D.  Pope,  Wm.  H.  Trescot ; 
which  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

There  being  no  other  business  before  tbe  Asso- 
oktion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


REGULAR  MEETING,  MONDAY,  liTH  APRIL,  1851. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Ed- 
mund Rhett,  Esq.,  the  minutes  of  the  last  two 
meetings  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  as  adopted  and 
published  by  the  Southern  Rights  Association  of 
Orangeburg,  were  read : 

Whereas^  A  Convention  of  the  S.  R  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  has  been  proposed  by  this  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Columbia  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next,  and  a  similar  Convention 
has  been  proposed  by  the  S.  R  Association  of 
St  Philip^s  and  St  MichaeFs,  to  be  held  at 
Charleston,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  same 
month;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  to  avoid  any  embarrassment 
which  may  arise  fi*om  conflicting  proposals,  and 
to  promote  harmonious  action,  this  Association 
withdraws  its  proposals  of  a  general  Convention 
of  the  S.  R.  Associations  of  the  State  at  Colum- 
bia, and  will  send  del^ates  to  the  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Charleston  in  May  next 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence be  instructed  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolution  to  such  Associations  of 
the  State  as  have  accepted  the  proposal  made  by 
this  Association. 

[Signed]  J.  W.  Taylor, 

Henry  Ellis, 

Sees,  of  0.  &  R.  Am. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  H.  M.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Orangeburg  S.  R.  Association 
has  withdrawn  its  proposal  that  a  Convention  of 
the  S.  R  Associations  of  the  State  be  held  at 
Columbia,  in  favor  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  S. 
R  Association  of  St  Philip's  and  St  MichaeFs, 
that  a  similar  Convention  be  held  in  Charleston 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  appointed  by  this 
Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  to  the  Conven- 
tion proposed  to  be  held  at  Columbia,  be  re- 
quested to  attend  instead  that  to  be  held  in 
Charleston. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

regular    meeting,    MONDAY,    liTH  JULY,    1851. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  re- 
ported that  a  requisition  had  been  made  upon 
him  by  the  Central  Committee  for  the  names  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  this  Association, 
which  he  had  furnished  accordingly. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  under  a  resolu- 
tion passed  eleventh  November,  1851,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  receive  contributions  to  assist  the  S. 
R  Association  of  Charleston  in  printing  and  cir- 
culating tracts,  etc.,  he  had  collected  a  small 
sum 

On  motion  of  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  it  was 
then 
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BeMohftf^  That  tho  Tr^apurer  be  instructed  to 
pay  over  the  nmount  coiJectcd  hj  him  to  the 
Cliftirman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  other  business^  the  meeting 
WHS  ftdjoumod. 

SXTRji   HEKTINO^    MOXnAV,    15ta   SEPTEMBER,    185L 

In  the  ftbEtence  of  the  Prei^ident,  the  meeting 
wns  t?n]1ed  to  order  by  CoL  li  de  Trcville,  First 
Vice*PrG«idcntj  and  Charles  E-  Bell,  Esq,,  acted 
fts  Secretary, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  stflted 
that  under  the  instruction  of  the  Constttution, 
he  hftd  called  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing Delegates  to  represent  thi8  AFisociation 
in  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Walterborough, 
on  the  twenty-ilfth  instant^  for  nominal ing  *i.in- 
didates  for  the  Southern  Confess  in  the  A'lltb 
Cong^e,=iBional  District 

He  bX^o  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon,  B.  W. 
Barnwell,  reaifrning  hif?  oifiee  as  President  of  the 
J\ssociation,  wtiich  resi^iTiatioD  was,  on  motion  of 
Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  accepted 

On  motion  of  Capt.  J.  G.  llarnwelt,  it  was 

B^ohed^  That  the  Chainimn  do  appoint  a 
C-ommittee  of  Five  to  nominute  delegates  for 
t!te  Convention  about  to  be  held  at  Walter- 
borou«i;h. 

Untier  this  resolution,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed :  J.  ('.  Barnwell,  *L  A.  Johnson, 
R,  Reynolds,  J*  SL  Raker,  and  Edj^ar  Fripp — 
who,  alTer  consultation,  nniniufited  the  foHowing 
Qsdckfiatcft:  Goo.  R  Klliott,  ^Vin.  IL  Cuthbert, 
Wm,  H.  Trcscnt^  Daniel  Jenkinn,  and  John 
Fripp,  and  the  Aswociution  unanimouKly  con- 
ilrmed  ibis  nomination. 

On  motion  of  CoL  George  P.  Elliott,  it  was 

BeMiihiid^  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Asso- 
dation,  with  the  names  of  ibe  signers,  be  read 
to  the  meetings     This  was  done  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Chisobn,  Esq,,  it  was 

RfM^hfil^  That  a  Conjmittce,  to  consist  of 
three,  he  appointed  by  the  I're^ident  to  drafl 
resolutions  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention,  Jit*ld  m  Cbarlcf^ton  in  May,  to  bo  laid 
before  tliia  Association  at  its  anniversary  meet- 
ing, 

Unckr  thin  rc^ioltiiion,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appfunted;  Edmund  Rhcttj  Samuel  Prio- 
Icau,  and  Jos.  Jfa^eL 

On  motion  of  G.  P.  Elliott^  It  wafl 

Hemihed,  That  the  IctUa^  of  the  Hon.  J.  K. 
Paulding,  to  a  Southern  Rights  Meeting,  in 
Charle^iton,  be  read  to  this  Association. 

Which  wrvs  done  accordingly. 

On  motion,  the  As*iociation  waa  then  ad- 
journed until  the  second  Monday,  thirloenth 
October  next 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Pope,  it  was 

Jifmhfd^  That  the  minutes  be  amended  as 
follows : 

Rt»olrt^l^  That  in  case  of  the  inability  of  any 
of  the  dLie^xates  appotnttHl  to  attend  the  Walter- 
boro^  nieeting,  to  be  present  at  j^uch  meeting,  the 
Preiiident  do  appoint  others  in  their  plac& 


AN^  ITERS  ART     HSETtSSa,     1tOKl>AT,    IStH     OCTOBEa, 

1851, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  CoL  R.  dc 
Treviile,  First  Vice-President,  and  Charle^i  E^ 
Bell,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secretary, 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  under 
the  instruiction  of  a  rerfolution,  pas.^ieti  at  tin*  la  t 
ine^^tingf  he  bad  ap]>ointed  It  Cbiaolm  and  ^^ani'l 
Prioleau,  Esqs.,  to  attend  the  Walterboro'  meet- 
ing, of  twenty 'fiflh  September  last,  in  place  of 
Messrs.  John  Fripp  and  Dan'l  Jenkins,  who  dc^- 
clincd  attending. 

Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  resolutions  approving 
of  the  Charleston  Convention,  held  in  May  last, 
presentetl  tlxe  following  resolutions : 

EeM&  I  red  I  st.  That  we  approve  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  Convention  in  May  last,  m  a  faithful 
response  to  the  voice  of  their  constituents. 

J^emh^d  2cb  That  we  approve  of  t!ie  resolu- 
tions snbraittetl  to  that  bo<ly,  by  the  Dek'gation 
of  this  Association,  recommending  the  early  with- 
dravral  of  the  State  from  the  Federal  Union,  as 
the  only  practicalile  remedy  for  our  wronLC^,  anfl 
that  events  of  a  later  date  in  the  neigb boring 
States  conlirm  us.  in  the  necessity  of  that  deter- 
mination, 

Bemhcd  Sd.  That  in  recommending  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  State,  tlie  adoptiortof 
this  last  resolution  of  an  oppressed,  dis^iaraged, 
anil  outraged  people,  we  are  so  far  from  being 
conscious  of  recommending  anything  inconsistr 
eiit  tt  ith  the  original  purpose  of  our  organiaui- 
tion  and  the  vindication  of  i^outhern  rights  on 
the  largest  bajsis,  that  in  our  judgment  sfpurate 
State  secession  is  the  most  certain  and  authentic 
measure  for  securing  that  cooperation  of  our 
i^i^ter  States,  which  have  been  so  anxiously 
brought  by  us  all,  and  hitherto  in  vain. 

Ruohed  4tb.  Hiat  we  are  not  without  hrtpe 
that  when  the  day  for  action  comes,  party  dtlfer- 
ences  will  be  buried,  and  that  tliere  will  be  a  c<ir- 
dial  move  of  all  hearts  and  arms  tn  tlie  defence 
of  our  altars,  Nim ikies,  and  soil 

The  Association  unanimously  adopted  these 
resolutions. 

Col.  Elliott  reported  that  the  delegates  to  Wal- 
terboro'  had  Joined  in  nominating  the  Hon.  R, 
Barnwell  Rhett  and  Dr.  G.  W-  Duncan  camli- 
datcH  for  the  Southern  Congress,  which  nomina- 
tion y(txA  confirmed  by  the  Association. 

The  following  communiculion  was  handed  to 
the  Association,  and  on  motion  of  Edmund  Rhett, 
Esq,,  it  was  ordered  that  it  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  its  prayer  be  granted.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

To  ths  S.  R,  Awfochthn  nf  St.  Hilena  PnrM  : 

We,  the  underr^igned,  members  of  the  8,  R.  As- 
sociation of  St  Helena  Parish,  do  hereby  de<'l,are 
that  in  our  opinion,  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  the^e,  and  these  only,  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  its  Constitution  :  **  To  ot^nizc 
more  effectually  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish, 
in  su|>|iort  of  Southern  interesU  \  to  ensure  cwn- 
ccit  of  actioa  uncxng  the  dtiaens  of  thii  and 
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other  Southern  States  for  the  vindication  of  their 
rights ;  to  maintain  the  Federal  compact  in  its 
original  purity  and  simplicity,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  Union,  and  to  support  the  State  au- 
thorities in  any  measure  South-Carolina  may  adopt 
for  her  defence  or  that  of  her  sister  States  against 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  those  of  the  North." 
That  these  words,  so  far  from  giving  any  sanction 
or  encouragement,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, to  the  separate  secession  of  the  State,  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  condemn  it  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object  of  the  Association — the  union  of 
the  South  in  an  organized  resistance  to  Northern 
aggressions ;  that  we  look  upon  the  action  of  this 
Association,  for  effecting  any  object  not  provided 
for  in  its  Constitution,  or  its  adhesion  to  any  par- 
ty so  as  to  use  its  influence  in  elections  within 
the  State,  as  a  perversion  of  the  Constitution,  and 
unjust  to  members  opposed  to  such  action,  and 
that  we  regard  the  late  proceedings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  those  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention approved  of  by  this  Association,  as  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  cause  of  separate  secession 
and  the  success  of  the  secession  party,  they  turn- 
ing the  Association  from  its  true  and  original  pur- 
poses, and  causing  it  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  mere  party  organization. 

In  view  of  these  things  we  feel  it  to  be  in- 
consistent with  our  principles  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  names  to  acts  of  an  Association  which 
we  regard  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  Consti- 
tution, and  injurious  to  the  true  interest  of  South- 
Carolina  and  the  South,  and,  therefore,  while  we 
deplore  the  necessity  which  makes  it  our  duty  to 
take  this  step,  and  declare  our  unabated  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Southern  Rij];hts,  and  our  determi- 
nation to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  carry  out  what 
we  deem  to  be  the  true  objects  of  the  Association, 
namely,  to  promote  concert  of  action  in  this  and 
other  Southern  States,  so  as  to  maintain  our 
rights  in  the  Union,  or  prepare  for  a  separate 
Confederacy  out  of  it  We  hereby  tender  our  re- 
signation as  members  of  the  States  Right  Asso- 
ciation of  St  Helena  Parish,  and  request  that  our 
names  be  stricken  from  its  Constitution,  and 
these  our  reasons  for  so  doing  be  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

R.  W.  BaKNWELL,  J.  S.  TVLEK, 

Thomas  Talbird,  Robeiit  J.  Adams, 
Stephen  Elliott,  William  IIowley, 
John  M.  Fripp,  M.  Scott, 

Wm.  Fripp,  Sen.,         C.  K.  Osoood, 
PniLLP  GivENS,  Sam.  C.  Catherwood, 

F.  G.  Fraser,  H.  Slawson,  Jr., 

E.  J.  DuR  Ban,  E.  A.  Blount, 

John  Milne,  E.  B.  Jones, 

Wm.  Fuller,  G.  A.  Mann, 

Aro.  L.  AiMAR,  J.  E.  Lambeth, 

Charles  Schlt^tze,      John  E.  Talbird, 
Frank  Talbird,  B.  W.  Barnwell, 

T.  J.  Wells,  M.  P.  O'Connor, 

J.  J.  T.  Pope. 
Their  names  have  been  struck  out,  and  they 
are  no  longer  members  of  that  Association. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  the  second  annual  term.    Dr.  Jacob 


Querard  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  on  motion, 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  Committee 
to  nominate  officers,  namely :  Messrs.  J  D.  Pope, 
Robert  Chisolm,  T.  H.  Spann,  and  Nath.  Hey- 
ward.     After  a  short  consultation,  they  nominat- 
ed the  following  gentlemen,  which  nomination 
was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Association : 
President — Hon.  R  db  Treville, 
Vice-Presidents — Capt  John  Tripp,  Edmltjd 
Rhett,  J.  D.  Guerard,  Esqs. 
Recording  Secretary — Charles  E.  Bell,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Secretaries — Wm.  H.  Trescot, 
Jos.  D.  Pope,  Esqs. 

Treasvrer — John  M.  Baker. 
The  President  then  appointed  the  Council  of 
Safety,  wliich  consisted  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

For  St.  Helma  Inland.  For  Beat^forU 

Joseph  D.  Edings,  George  P.  EHioit, 

Daniel  Jenkins,  Joseph  Hazel, 

Edgar  Fripp,  John  G.  BamwcU, 

W.  0.  P.  Fripp,  F.  F.  Sams, 

Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Scott,  B.  J.  Johnson, 

Dr.  W.  J.  Jenkins.  W.  H.  Cuthbei-t, 

T.  G.  Barnwell, 
A.  M.  N.  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Jno.  A.  Johnson. 
There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting  ad> 
joumed.  C.  E.  Bell, 

SecreUry. 
Monday,  October  24, 1S51. 

An  extra  meeting  of  the  St  Helena  Parish 
S.  R  Associatfon,  was  held  this  day,  and  a  very 
full  meeting  was  convened  in  the  Market  House. 
The  Hon.  R.  de  Treville,  President,  in  the  chair, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Charles  E.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary,  D.  L.  Thompson 
was  requested  to  act  in  his  place. 

The  President  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  when  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  offered  as 
follows,  namely : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  do  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Central  Southern  R.  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Columbia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next 

Capt  Edward  Barnwell,  in  seconding  this  reso- 
lution, made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  giving 
his  reasons  for  supporting  Mr.  Pope ;  Mr.  Rhett 
and  Mr.  Chisolm  addressed  the  meeting  in  refer- 
ence to  the  foregoing  resolution,  which  was  then 
put  to  vote  and  carried,  and  the  following  dele- 
gates acccordingly  appointed,  namely :  Capt  E. 
Barnwell,  Edmund  Rhett,  Wm.  H.  Trescot,  and 
Robert  Chisolm.  William  Henry  Trescot,  Esq., 
offered  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  by  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Esq.,  and  unan- 
imously agreed  to,  as  follows : 

The  Southern  Rijihts  Association  of  St  Helena 
parish  have  learned,  with  deep  mortification,  the 
result  of  the  late  election  in  the  State.  They  feel 
that  the  safety  of  Carolina  is  perilled  and  the  honor 
of  Carolina  compromised.  Conscious  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  minority  of  the  SUite,  they  have 
striven  to  make  good  the  resolution  avowed  Init 
a  few  months  back  by  the  indignant  enthusiasm 
of  what  seemed  to  be  an  united  people,  they  ac- 
knowledge, with  an  open  and  manly  grief^  the  de- 
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feat  which  no  action  of  theirs  could  hare  prevent- 
ed^  and  no  wcaknees  of  theirs  has  dciserred,  Un* 
taught  even  now  to  submit^  ihcy  will,  at  least, 
l^rn  to  endure.  But  tliey  will  hope  thut  this 
bitter  endurance  is  not  destined  to  last  forever. 
The  incongruous  alliance  which  won  the  victory, 
will  ecarcely  regtilato  its  results  in  peace.  Al- 
ready has  the  Grtentille  Putrht^  the  representa- 
tive  press  of  a  co5peration  uiajcnty  of  over  three 
thousand,  in  language  characteri^vil  liy  the  Ka- 
ti&nal  IntdUgeneer  as  "  Truth,  fitly  and  bravely 
spoken,"  declared  '*  it  is  high  time  for  the  coope- 
rationists,  whilo  fighting  secession  and  knowing 
that  it  will  bring  down  on  the  State  nothing  but 
disaster,  ruin,  and  dtghonor,  to  close  their  ex- 
iTO?rated  misrepresentations  of  the  oppressions 
ofthe  Federal  Government.  They  cannot,  at  the 
same  tkne^  go  with  the  secessionists  and  beyond 
the  secessionists  in  depicting  the  pretended  mii^ery 
and  dt^nitlation  of  tbe  people  of  Soulh-CaroUna, 
and  then  ask  them  to  he  cjuiet  and  submit  to  it 
till  other  States  come  to  their  aid,  who  have  al- 
ready declared,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that 
they  never  will  come  under  existing  circumstan- 
CCS.  ThcRC  pictures  of  our  wrongs  are  untrue, 
and  everywhere  out  of  South-Carolina  thcj  have 
been  pronounced  untrue  by  the  Southern  people." 
Nay,  this  wing  of  the  cooperation  party  goes  even 
furtljcr,  and,  as  if  to  force  upon  attention  the  con- 
sistency of  their  action  with  Chcves,  and  Barn- 
well, and  BuUcr,  exclaims :  *^  Wo  are  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people,  and  feel  no  tyranny  or 
oppression. "  Time  will  very  soon  detemnne  whi ch 
Is  the  predominating  influence  in  the  cooperation 
party  of  South -Carolina,  and  when  the  Slate  has 
disco¥cre<l  her  real  foca,  she  will  not  be  long  in 
finding  her  true  friends.    Jn  the  mean  time,  be  it 

RcMhtd,  That  as  the  re<*ent  election  has  placed 
the  character  and  interests  of  the  Stitte  in  the 
hands  of  the  cooperation  party,  we  earnestly 
pray  that  this  solemn  responsibility  be  accepted 
and  dischai^cd  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  undivid- 
ed devotion  to  our  beloved  State, 

Eemhtd^  That,  ignorant  as  we  arc  necessarily 
of  any  system  of  jjolicy  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
opera  tioxust>i,  we  will  yet  never  desert  the  State 
in  any  contest  she  may  commence ;  and  wo  pledge 
ourselves  to  her  support  in  any  forward  step  she 
may  take  in  the  redress  of  w^ronss  of  w'hich  she 
has  not  ceased  to  complain,  and  the  maintenance  I 
of  rights  which  ehe  bos  not  ceased  t-o  claim. 

The  following  resolution  was  offeretl  by  Joseph 
Daniel  Pope,  Ks*].,  and  unanimously  adopted : 
-^  Be^oktd.,  That  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
just  adopte^l,  be  presented  by  our  delegates  to 
the  Convention  of  Associatioiw  to  meet  tn  Colum- 
bia^ on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  aa  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Southern  Rights  As- 
sociation of  St  Helena  Parish. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings 
ofthe  present  meeting  be  published  in  The  Uharks* 
t^in  Mfrenry  and  Stmt h- Car olinum. 

There  t>eing  no  other  business  before  the  Asso- 
cution,  the  meeting  wns  adjounicd. 

D.  L.  Thomson, 

ha  BecfvUrr  pro  tooL 


The  following  are  the  names   signed   to  the 

Original  Constitution  of  the  Soutbem  Rights  As- 
sociation of  St  Helena  Parish : 

J.  A-  P.  Scott,  W.  A.  Chaplin, 

E.  M.  Caper»»  William  Fuller,  Jr., 

C.  B,  Capefs,  WiUiam  Adami*, 
W.  O,  T.  Fripp,  George  B,  Cutbbert, 
Charley  E.  Bell,  John  S.  Barcwell, 
JoBcpb  J.  Pope,  Sen.,  James  R  Perry, 
David  MeElhei'ati,  B.  J.  Johnson, 
Frank  Sams,  H.  C.  Pantls^ 
Roberi  ile  Trevitle,  A.  E.  8«abrook, 
Richard  de  TreTiUe,  P.  Hniuilton, 
John  H.  Webb,  Joseph  R.  Walker, 
John  G.  Barnwell,  Ba^by  Cbsplin, 
William  11.  Treseot,  C.  Barnwell, 
Jome^  T.  Eh  Fripp,  leaaf  Haskell, 
Williftjn  T,  Jones,  A.  II.  MfTureouJi, 
John  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  McTureous, 

D,  L.  Thomson,  Benjamin  M.  McTureous, 
Jqhn  Kripp^  Thomas  B,  Fripp, 

John  M,  Haker,  John  E.  Fripp, 

John  Milne,  Joseph  J,  ChapUli, 

William  A,  Morcock,  Richkrd  Chaplin, 

M.  T.  Chaplin,  J.  W.  Pattei-son, 

Thomas  G-  BannFell,  J.  S.  Oswald, 

J.  J.  Gueraril,  Ilorat'e  H.  Sams, 

B.  R.  Bythewood,  Joseph  J.  Porter, 

D.  D»  Cos,  A*  McNair  Cunningham, 

Peter  Brunson,  Gentle  P.  Elliott^ 

J.  N.  VenUier,  J.  P.  Johnson, 

B.  W.  Uoniun,  Edward  Barnwell, 

John  F.  Chaplin,  D.  B.  Patterson, 

Thomais  O.  Bam  well,  W.  L  Jenkins, 

A*  S,  Caj-clwell,  Joseph  Guerard, 

Samuel  iVloluau,  M.  M,  ZcaIt, 

W.  J.  By  the  wood,  Jamea  Fripp, 

Robert  ChJiHilm,  R.  Randolph  S«iiiA, 

William  T.  Potter,  J.  E.  L.  Fripp, 

Iknry  MtKce,  M.  B.  Bams^ 

Edtvard  Fiipp,  0.  B.  Kirt, 

Andrew  Johnson,  Jolin  F.  Porteon*, 

Stt^phen  G.  EUiji,  William  Fripp,  Jr., 

Charles  Morgan,  W.  J,  Gray  son,  Jr., 

ThaJdens  S.  Tom,  Abrm.  Cockwright, 

John  A.  jDhn^mn,  J.  D.  Qneranl, 

H.  E.  Bold,  John  F.  Chaplin^  Jr., 

Joaoph  J,  Bamett,  Alemnder  R,  Norton, 

Thomas  F.  Rhudos,  David  Wilaon, 

J,  T.  Harvey,  Thomas  K.  Slaw&on, 

John  Bell,  K.  R.  Sama,  eigned  alreAilj. 

Edgar  Fripp,  L.  Cnthbert, 

Jamea  J.  Chisolm,  T.  W*  Haxcl, 

Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr., 

W.  W.  Fripp,  Cliarles  G.  Capere, 

Jwjiea  S.  Perryt'lear,  Middletoa  Stuart, 

Puniel  Jenkioft,  John  E.  Poyas, 

WUUam  U.  Cnthbert,  W.  J.  Alherigoth, 

T.  A.  Bell,  BretandieuTe,  dead^ 

Daniel  P.  Jenkins,  Thinna.^  R.  S.  Elliolt, 

Williani  E.  Perrydear,  BiLskeli  B.  Rhett, 

Joseph  Iloxell,  Rev.  il  O.  Lamoter, 

John  A.  Stuart,  W.  Wn'ght  Elliott, 

John  J.  Rho<iefl,  WilMani  J,  de  Treville, 

Thomaa  S.  Baynard,  Janies  S.  Ferry, 

Stanhope  A.  Sams,  John  H,  McKee, 

R>  W.  Rhodea,  William  Adania^ 

Lewis  A.  Johnflonj  Beajaroin  Adania, 

Edtnnod  Rhett,  Thomafi  B.  CliapUn, 

J.  F.  Bythewuod,  Arthur  S.  Gibbea. 

T.  H.  Spans,  —AT.  r.  iHMMi*, 
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Doc.  82. 
SPEECH  OF  CARL  SOHURZ 

AT  OOOPEB  INSTITUTS,  N.  T.,  MABOH  6,  1862. 

i  HAVE  not  come  here  to  plead  the  caase  of  a 
party,  for  in  looking  around  me,  I  become  doubt- 
fal  whether  I  belong  to  any ;  nor  with  a  desire 
to  gain  the  favor  of  those  in  power,  for  in  this 
respect  I  have  nothing  to  gain  and  mnch  to 
lose ;  nor  to  flatter  the  multitude,  for  I  know 
well  that  much  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  will 
expose  me  to  acrimonious  obloquy  and  vitupera- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  even  think  .that  the  remarks  I 
am  going  to  make  will  exactly  fit  the  line  of 
argument  followed  in  the  resolutions  presented 
to  your  consideration.  I  mean  to  speak  the 
tmth  as  I  understand  it;  I  shall  give  you  my 
own  ideas,  such  as  they  are.  I  have  travelled 
far  to  obtain  this  audience  of  the  people,  for 
your  invitation  encountered  my  desire;  and 
shunned  no  inconvenience,  sacrifice,  or  respon- 
sibility. So  you  may  conclude  that  I  am  in 
earnest.  Of  you  I  ask  to  lay  aside  to-night 
your  party  prejudices  and  passions;  for  this 
hour  let  your  preconceived  opinions  be  silent. 
I  shall  speak  to  you  from  the  very  depth  of  my 
profoundest  convictions;  listen  to  me  as  one 
sincere  patriot  will  listen  to  another.  [  Cheering,] 

Many  of  us  will  have  to  confess  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is  contrary  to  their  first  anti- 
cipations. Eighteen  months  ago  we  did  not 
expect  that  the  people  of  the  South  wonld  be  so 
ready  to  rush  into  the  suicidal  course  of  open 
rebellion ;  nor  did  the  people  of  the  South,  when 
they  took  the  fatal  step,  expect  that  the  people 
of  the  North  would  resist  the  treasonable  at- 
tempt with  so  much  determination  and  nna- 
nimity.  In  this  respect  the  calculations  of  lead- 
ing men  on  both  sides  proved  erroneous.  But 
this  lies  behind  us,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  actual  situation 
as  it  is.  We  are  in  open  civil  war.  A  numerous 
population,  holding  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
country,  is  in  arms  against  the  Government;  the 
rebellion  against  the  constitutionally  established 
authorities  is  organized  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  avowed  aim  and  object  is  to  disrupt  the 
union  of  these  States,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  some  of  them  a  separate  national  ex- 
istence. The  first  steps  taken  in  that  direction 
were  successful ;  a  separate  Government,  claim- 
ing to  be  independent  of  the  Union,  was  estab- 
lished ;  it  now  defends  itself  with  armed  force 
against  the  lawful  authorities  of  this  Republic. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  actual  situation 
of  things.  It  presents  us  a  twofold  problem : 
first,  to  put  down  the  rebels  in  arms,  and  then 
to  restore  the  Union.  The  first  is  a  military 
problem,  the  second  a  political  one.  They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  so  distinct  from  each  other  that 
I  can  well  conceive  how  the  first  can  be  success- 
fully solved,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  second,  we  can  com- 
pletely fail.  As  to  the  first,  I  will  say  but  little. 
After  serioas  disastera  and  a  long  period  spent 


in  preparation,  our  brave  armies  have  achieved 
great  suocessesj  which  by  some  are  considered 
finally  decisive.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
war  is  practically  ended.  I  must  confess^  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion ;  but  although  I  miglit  en- 
deavor to  show  yon  that  the  rebels,  however 
severely  pressed  at  the  present  moment,  have 
an  immense  country  to  fsdl  back  upon,  in  which 
their  armies,  if  they  sacceed  in  escaping  from 
the  Border  States,  may  prolong  the  struggle  for 
a  considerable  period ;  that  difficulties  of  which 
at  present  we  form  no  adequate  idea  awmt  onr 
victoriooa  colnmns  as  they  advance  npon  the 
soil  of  the  enemy ;  that  this  prolongation  of  the 
war  may  bring  great  embarrassments  npon  us, 
financial  distress,  and,  in  case  of  a  serious  re- 
verse to  our  arms,  even  difficulties  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  all  the 
energy  and  patriotism  which  live  in  this  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  put  to  the  severest  test — 
although  I  might  show  yon  all  this,  and  warn 
you  not  to  abandon  yourselves  too  securely  to 
deceitful  illusions,  yet  I  will  drop  this  subject. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  in  this  hour  of 
triumph  to  speak  of  apprehensions  which,  in- 
deed, may  and  may  not  be  justified  by  coming 
events.  I  am  willing  to  suppose  for  the  present, 
that  fortune  will  smile  npon  us  as  constantly  as 
many  seem  to  anticipate,  and  that  a  speedy  and 
complete  military  success  will  be  gmned,  even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  warfare.  But  the  nearer  we  approach 
this  end,  tlie  greater  are  the  proportions  to 
which  rises  before  my  mind  the  other  problem 
which  this  very  victory  thrusts  upon  us.  To  a 
despotic  government,  the  suppression  of  a  rebel- 
lion and  the  re&stablishment  of  the  old  order 
of  things  are  one  and  the  same.  It  sends  its 
armies  into  the  field,  it  beats  the  insurgents, 
disperses  them,  captures  them,  forces  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms :  now  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  second  part 
of  the  task  begins,  which  consists  in  maintain- 
ing the  authonty  so  established.  The  despotic 
government  prevents  and  suppresses  the  utter- 
ance of  every  adverse  opinion;  it  executes 
or  imprisons  every  refractory  individual;  it 
encounters  by  summary  proceedings  every  hos- 
tile intention,  and  while  establishing  by  a  system 
of  constant  and  energetic  pressure  a  state  of 
general  and  complete  submission,  it  restores 
at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  things  origi- 
nally existing  before  the  rebellion  broke  out.  It 
can  do  all  this  without  changing  its  attributes 
in  the  least,  for  the  means  it  uses  fur  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  and  afterward  for  crushing  out 
the  rebellious  spirit,  are  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  its 
whole  system  of  policy  rests.  It  is  the  rule  of 
absolute  authority  and  force  on  one  side,  and 
absolute  submission  to  this  rule  on  the  other. 
The  same  agencies  which  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, the  same  operate  in  maintaining  the  re- 
established authority,  and  all  this  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  original  nature  of  the  whole 
political  system. 
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Bat  onr  case  is  widely  different.  Oar  system 
of  government  does  not  rest  upon  the  sabmis* 
sion  of  the  people,  bat  upon  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent cooperation  of  the  individual.  We 
have  indeed  a  supreme  authority,  bat  this  aa- 
thority  proceeds  directly  from  the  people,  and 
"works  through  the  people.  Our  Government 
may  indeed  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force ;  bat,  in 
order  to  restore  the  "working  of  the  original 
agencies  npon  which  it  rests,  it  is  obHged  to 
restore  the  iiidividaal  to  his  original  scope  of 
self-action.  If  it  attempted,  after  having  sup- 
pressed a  rebellion,  to  maintain  its  authority 
permanently  by  the  same  means  by  which  it 
reestablished  it ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  constant 
and  energetic  pressure  of  force,  it  would  nut 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  but  completely 
gnbvert  its  original  basis;  for  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obliged  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government.  In  order  to 
restore  these  principles  to  life,  the  Government 
is  obliged  to  trust  its  authority  to  the  loyal 
action  of  the  people.  There  is  the  embarrass- 
ment which  a  rebellion  in  a  democratic  republic 
will  necessarily  produce.  AVhat  does  it  mean, 
the  restoration  of  the  Union?  It  means  the 
restoration  of  individual  liberty  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  that  ramification  of  political  power  in 
which  self-government  consists.  If  it  meant 
any  thing  else,  if  it  meant  the  permanent  holding 
in  subjection  of  conquered  provinces,  if  it  meant 
the  rule  of  force,  if  it  meant  tlie  subversion  of 
those  principles  of  individual  liberty  which  are 
the  breath  of  our  political  life,  would  it  then 
not  be  best  to  let  the  rebels  go  ?  Would  it  not 
be  preferable  to  be  content  with  the  modest 
proportions  to  which  the  development  of  things 
has  reduced  us,  to  foster  the  principles  and  in- 
stitutions which  have  made  this  people  great 
and  happy  for  so  long  a  time  with  conscientious 
care,  and  to  trust  to  the  expansive  power  of 
liberty  to  restore  this  Republic  in  some  more  or 
less  remote  future  to  its  former  measure  of 
greatness? 

And  yet^  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  how 
can  we  expect  to  restore  the  Union  but  by  the 
rule  of  force — that  is  to  say,  by  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  rebel  States?  But  jou  will 
tell  me  that  this  will  not  last  long.  Well,  and 
what  will  determine  this  period?  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  rebellious  spirit;  the  return  of 
sincere  loyalty.  But  when  and  how  will  the 
rebellious  spirit  cease  and  loyalty  return  ?  True, 
if  this  rebellion  were  nothing  but  a  mere  mo- 
mentary whim  of  the  popular  mind,  if  its  causes 
could  be  obliterated  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  in  |)Opular  opinion,  which,  in  matters 
of  minor  importance,  occur  so  frequently  with 
our  impressionable  people,  then  a  short  military 
occupation  might  answer,  and  pass  over  with- 
out any  serious  effect  upon  our  future  develop- 
ment. Bnt  is  it  this?  Look  the  fact  square  in 
the  face.  This  rebellion  is  not  a  mere  momen- 
tary whim,  and  although  but  a  few  men  seem 
to  have  prepared  its  outbreak,  it  is  not  the  mere 


upshot  of  a  limited  conspiracy.  It  is  a  thing  of 
long  preparation  ;  nay,  more  than  that :  it  is  a 
thing  of  logical  development.  This  rebellion 
did  not  commence  on  the  day  that  the  secession 
flag  was  hoisted  at  Charleston ;  it  commenced 
on  the  day  when  the  slave  power  for  the  first 
time  threatened  to  break  up  this  Union.  [Ap^ 
plavseJ] 

Slavery  had  produced  an  organization  of  so- 
ciety strongly  in  contradistinction  with  the 
principles  nnderlying  our  system  of  government 
— the  absolute  rule  of  a  superior  class,  based 
upon  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  hiboring 
population.  This  institution,  continually  strag- 
gling against  the  vital  ideas  of  our  political  life, 
and  incompatible  with  a  free  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  found  itself  placed  in  the  alternative 
of  absolutely  ruling  or  perishing.  Hence  onr 
long  struggles,  so  often  allayed  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  always  renewed  with  increased 
acrimony.  And  as  soon  as  the  slave  interest 
perceived  that  it  could  no  longer  rule  inside  of 
the  Union,  it  attempted  to  cut  loose  and  to  exer- 
cise its  nndisputed  sway  outside  of  it.  This  was 
logical ;  and  as  long  as  the  relation  of  interests 
and  necessities  remains  the  same,  its  logical  con- 
sequences will  remain  the  same  also.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  doctrine  or  party  creed,  but  of 
history.  Nobody  con  shut  his  eyes  against  so 
plain  and  palpable  a  fact.  How  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  the  origin  of  this  struggle  ?  I  ask 
you,  in  all  sincerity.  Would  the  rebellion  have 
broken  out,  if  slavery  had  not  existed?  ["  A>, 
no,  72e>."]  Did  the  rebellion  raise  its  head  at 
any  place  where  slavery  did  not  exist?  Did  it 
not  find  sympathy  and  support  wherever  slovery 
did  exist?  [*'  Yes,  yes,  ye«."]  Is  anybody  in 
arms  against  the  Union  but  who  desires  to  per- 
petuate slavery?  W'hat  else  is  this  rebellion 
but  a  new  but  logical  form  of  the  old  struggle 
of  the  slave  interest  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  political  system  ?  Do  not  in- 
dulge in  the  delusion  that  you  can  put  an  end 
to  this  struggle  by  a  mere  victory  in  the  field. 
By  it  you  may  quench  the  physical  power  of 
the  slave  interest,  but  you  cannot  stifle  its 
aspirations.  The  slave  interest  was  disloyal  as 
long  as  it  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union ;  it  will  be  disloyal  as  long  as  it  will  de- 
sire it.    [  Cheers.] 

And  when  will  it  cease  to  desire  it?  It  may 
for  a  time  sullenly  submit  to  the  power  of  the 
Union,  but  it  will  not  enter  into  harmonious 
cooperation  with  you,  as  long  as  it  has  aspira- 
tions of  its  own.  Bnt  to  give  up  its  aspirations 
would  be  to  give  up  its  existence;  it  will  there- 
fore not  cease  to  aspire  until  it  ceases  to  live. 
[Applause.]  Your  President  has  said  it  once, 
and  there  is  far-seeing  wisdom  in  the  expres- 
sion :  This  country  will  have  no  rest  until  sla- 
very is  put  upon  the  conrse  of  nltimate  extinc- 
tion. [Great  and  continued  applause.]  But  if 
the  slave  interest,  as  such,  cannot  return  with 
cordial  sincerity  to  its  allegiance,  where  will 
the  suppression  of  this  rebeUion  lead  us  ?  Mark 
my  words:  Not  only  w  the  Booth  in  a  state  of 
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rebellion,  bat  the  whole  Union  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  This  revolution  will  produce  one 
of  three  things :  either  complete  submission  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  despotic  demands  of 
the  slave  interest,  or  a  radical  change  in  our 
Federal  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong,  consolidated,  central  govern- 
ment, or  such  a  reform  of  Southern  society  as 
will  make  loyalty  to  the  Union  its  natural  tem- 
per and  disposition.  [Cheers.]  The  old  Union, 
as  we  have  Icnown  it,  is  already  gone ;  you  can- 
not restore  it;  geographically — yes;  but  politi- 
cally and  morally,  never.  [Applause.]  And 
if  Jefferson  Davis  would  come  to-morrow  and 
give  up  his  sword  to  President  Lincoln,  and  all 
the  rebel  armies  were  captured  in  one  day,  and 
forced  to  do  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  at 
the  foot  of  Oapitol  Hill,  the  old  Union  would 
not  be  restored.  [Cheers.]  That  circle  of  ideas 
in  which  the  political  transactions  of  the  old 
Union  moved  is  forever  brolcen.  [Sensation,] 
It  cannot  be  restored.  The  mutual  confidence 
on  which  the  political  transactions  of  tlio  old 
Union  rested  has  been  discovered  to  be  illusory ; 
it  is  irretrievably  gone.     [Applause.] 

I  repeat,  either  you  will  submit  to  the  South, 
or  you  will  rule  the  South  by  the  force  of  a 
strong,  central  government,  or  Southern  society 
roust  be  so  reformed  that  the  Union  can  safely 
trust  itself  to  its  loyalty.  Submit  to  the  rebel- 
lious South !  Submit  after  a  victory  I  ["  No,  no, 
fK?."J  You  will  tell  me  that  this  is  impossible. 
Is  it,  indeed?  There  are  those  in  the  South 
who  have  fonght  and  will  fight  the  Union  as 
long  as  the  rebellion  has  a  chance  of  saccess, 
who  will  apparently  come  over  to  our  side  as 
soon  as  our  victory  is  decided,  and  who  will 
then  claim  the  right  to  control  our  policy. 
["  That^s  t7."]  And  there  are  those  in  the  North, 
who,  either  actuated  by  party  spirit,  or  misled 
by  shortsightedness,  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
witli  the  former.  [Sensation.]  The  attempt 
will  be  made — whether  it  will  succeed — who 
knows?  But  if  it  does  succeed,  it  will  lead  to 
new  struggles  [**  John  Brown  "]  more  acrimo- 
nious, dangerous,  and  destructive  in  their  nature, 
but  also  more  radical  and  permanent  in  their 
result.     [Cheers,  "  That's  it.''] 

Tiie  second  possibility  I  indicated  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strong,  consolidated,  central 
government.  Look  at  the  course  you  have 
taken  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  It 
was  natural  that,  when  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
action  pressed  upon  us,  the  Government  was 
clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  As  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  increased,  its  hands 
had  to  be  strengthened.  But  it  might  indeed 
have  been  expected  that  the  people  as  well  as 
Government  would  treat  with  scrupulous  re- 
spect those  fundamental  guarantees  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  the  achievement  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  was  so  often  in  the  history  of 
the  world  bought  at  the  price  of  bloody  rev- 
olutions. Outside  of  this  Republic,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  inside  of  it  also,  it  was  remarked  with 
Bonie  surprise,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
Sup.  Doc.  18 


the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  authority  of  the 
civil  courts  of  justice,  were  in  some  cases  rather 
cavalierly  dealt  with.  How  easily  it  is  forgotten 
that  you  cannot  permit  another's  rights  to  be 
infringed  without  paving  the  way  for  a  viola- 
tion of  your  own  1  i  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  these  occurrences.  I  can 
well  understand  the  violence  of  popular  resent- 
ment, as  well  as  the  urgent  necessities  pressing 
upon  those  who  stood  at  the  helm.  But  I  most 
earnestly  warn  you  that  a  condition  of  things 
producing  such  necessities  must  not  last  too 
long,  lest  it  create  bad  habits  [applau»e]--itie 
habit  of  disregarding  these  fundamental  rights 
on  one  side,  and  tlie  habit  of  permitting  them 
to  be  violated  on  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  the 
manner  of  treating  its  enemies  is  the  true  test 
of  the  tendency  ot  a  government.  It  may  be 
questionable  whether  we  can  afford  to  suppress 
a  rebellion  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
means  in  and  with  which  the  King  of  Naples  was 
in  the  habit  of  suppressing  it;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  can  not  afford  to  imitate  him  in 
his  manner  of  maintaining  the  reestablished 
authority  of  the  Government.    [Cheers.] 

But  now  look  at  the  task  before  you.  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  the  rebel  armies  will  be 
beaten  and  dispersed  with  greater  ease  and  fa- 
cility than  I  at  present  deem  it  possible.  Then 
the  spirit  of  disloyalty  must  be  extinguished, 
the  source  of  the  mischief  must  be  stopped. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  strategic  movements 
and  success  in  battle.  How  then  is  it  to  be 
done?  Take  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  you 
beat  the  rebels  defending  its  soil,  and  occupy 
the  whole  State  with  your  troops.  Armed  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
becomes  impossible,  but  you  want  to  restore 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
without  which  the  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things  is  impossible.  Now,  you  either  call 
upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  elect  new 
State  authorities  of  their  own,  or  you  impose 
upon  them  a  Provisional  Government,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  at  Washington.  In  the 
first  case,  the  people  of  South  Carolina— a  large 
mtyority  of  whom  are  disloyal,  and  those  wlio 
are  not  disloyal,  are  not  loycJ  either,  [applatu^e,] 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  seem  to  be  incorrigible 
— are  most  likely  to  elect  a  new  set  of  seces- 
sionists to  office.  It  will  be  a  re-organization 
of  treason  and  conspiracy;  for  you  must  know 
that  conspiracies  do  not  only  precede  rebellions, 
but  also  follow  unsuccessful  ones.  The  new 
State  Government  is  at  once  in  conflict  with 
tiie  Federal  authorities.  The  latter  find  them- 
selves counteracted  and  clogged  in  every  imagi- 
nable way;  and  after  a  series  of  unsuccessfnl 
attempts  to  secure  a  cordial  and  trustworthy 
cooperation,  after  a  seawm  of  tiresome  and  fruit- 
less wrangles,  they  find  themselves  obliged  to 
resort  to  sterner  measures ;  then  forcible  sup- 
pression of  every  combination  hostile  to  the 
Union ;  close  surveillance  of  press  and  speech  ; 
martial  law  where  the  civil  tribunals  are  found 
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insnfScient ;  in  one  word,  a  steady  and  energetic 
pressure  of  force,  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment overrules  and  coerces  the  refractory  8tate 
antborities.  Yon  will  see  at  once,  that  if  this 
pressure  be  not  strong  enough,  it  will  not  fur- 
nish the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  peace  and  secnrity ;  and 
if  it  be  strong  enough  to  do  that,  it  will  not 
leave  to  the  State  Government  that  freedom  of 
action  upon  which  our  whole  political  fabric  is 
based.  Or  you  follow  the  otlier  course  I  indi- 
cated—institute provisional  governments  by 
appointment  from  the  President,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  territories  are  organ- 
ized. Then  the  General  Government  enters 
into  immediate  relation  with  the  people  of  the 
rebellious  district.  While  it  leaves  to  the  peo- 
ple the  election  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  it  controls  the  action  of  that 
Legidature  by  the  veto  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  rulings  of  the  Judiciary  in  a  regular  and 
organic  way.  Thus  mischief  niny  be  prevented, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  secured,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  General  Government  maintained 
by  the  Government's  own  ngents,  until  the 
States  can  be  reorganized  witn  safety  to  the 
Union.  This  plan  may  be  preferable  to  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  it  will  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  rebellious  intrigues,  and  facilitate  the 
repression  and  punishment  of  disloyal  practices 
without  a  conflict  with  lawfully  instituted  au- 
thorities; bnt  it  is  evident  that  such  a  condition 
of  things  cannot  last  long  without  essentially 
changing  the  nature  of  our  general  system  of 
government.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  the  rule 
of  force,  modified  by  circumstances,  ready  to 
respect  mdividual  rights  wherever  submission 
is  complete,  and  to  overrule  them  wherever  ne- 
cessity may  require  it. 

Do  not  say  that  these  things  are  less  danger- 
ous because  they  are  done  with  the  assent  of 
the  majority ;  for  the  assent  of  the  people  to  a 
consolidation  of  power,  is  the  first  step  toward 
subversion  of  liberty.  [Applause,"]  But  is  in- 
deed this  Government,  in  struggling  against 
rebellion,  in  reestablishing  its  authority,  re- 
duced to  a  policy  which  would  nearly  obliterate 
the  lino  separating  Democracy  from  Absolutism  ? 
Is  it  really  unable  to  stand  this  test  of  its  char- 
acter ?  For  this  is  the  true  test  of  the  experi- 
ment. If  our  democratic  institutions  pass  this 
crisis  unimpaired,  they  will  be  stronger  tlian 
ever ;  if  not,  the  decline  will  be  rapid  and  irre- 
mediable. But  can  they  pass  it  unimpaired? 
Yes.  This  Republic  has  her  destiny  in  her 
hands.  She  may  transform  her  greatest  danger 
and  distress  into  the  greatest  triumph  of  her 

Erinciples.  [Cheering.]  There  would  have 
een  no  rebellion,  had  there  not  been  a  despotic 
interest  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  her  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  [cheers,]  and  she  has  the 
glorious  and  inestimable  privilege  of  suppress- 
ing this  rebellion,  by  enlarging  liberty  instead 
of  restraining  it,  [great  cheering,]  by  granting 
rights,  instead  of  violating  them.  ['' Oood,^^ 
^platm.] 


I  shall  have  to  speak  of  Slavery,  and  I  wish 
you  wonld  clearly  understand  me.  I  am  an 
Anti-Slavery  man.  [Cheering.]  All  the  moral 
impulses  of  my  heart  have  made  me  so,  and  all 
the  working  of  my  brain  has  confirmed  me  in 
my  faith.  [Loud  applause,  ^^Ilear^  Aear."J 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
outraged  dignity  of  human  nature.  I  could  not 
do  otherwise ;  and  whatever  point  of  argument 
I  might  gain  with  any  one,  if  1  denied  it,  I  would 
not  deny  it,  I  shall  never  deny  it.  [**  Goody 
aoody  Applause.]  And  yet,  it  is  not  my  life- 
long creed,  which  would  make  me  urge  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery  now.  As  an  Anti-Slavery 
man,  I 'would  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  the 
course  of  events  is  already  producing  upon  Sla- 
very. When  formerly  I  argued  in  favor  of  its 
restriction,  I  knew  well  and  clearly,  that  as  soon 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  slave  interest  in  our 
political  life  was  destroyed,  the  very  life  of  Sla- 
very was  gone,  and  the  institution  would  grad- 
ually disappear.  For  many  reasons,  I  would 
have  i)referred  this  gradual  and  peaceful  process. 
I  never  was  in  favor  of  precipitate  measures, 
where  a  quiet  and  steady  reform  was  within 
the  limits  of  practicability.  [Cheers.]  But  the 
rebellion,  which  placed  Slavery  in  a  direct  prac- 
tical antagonism  with  the  institutions  most  dear 
to  us,  has  prodigiously  hastened  this  develop- 
ment. I  said  already,  that  I  do  not  deem  anoth- 
er victory  of  Slavery  over  the  National  con- 
science impossible ;  but  this  reaction  will  pro- 
duce new  struggles,  with  passions  more  fierce, 
with  resentments  more  acrimonious  and  reckless, 
and  dangerous  to  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  violent  in  their  nature ;  but  as  to  Slavery, 
radical  and  conclusive  in  their  results.  [Ap- 
2)laxi8e.]  This  rebellion  las  uprooted  the  very 
foundations  of  the  system,  and  Slavery  is  not 
far  from  its  death.  [Cheeis.]  It  will  die,  and 
if  you  would,  you  could  not  prevent  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  thus,  as  an  Anti-Slavery  man,  I 
might  wait  and  look  on  with  equanimity. 

But  what  I  do  not  want  to  see  is,  that  Slavery, 
in  this  death  struggle,  should  involve  the  bc>t. 
institutions  that  ever  made  a  nation  great  and 
happy.  It  shall  not  entangle  the  Union  in  its 
downfall,  and,  therefore,  the  Union  must  deliver 
itself  of  its  pernicious  embrace.  [Great  ap^ 
plausCy  long  continued,  and  huzzas.]  And  now 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  third  possible 
result  of  the  revolution  through  which  we  are 
passing,  the  only  result  which  will  restore  tlie 
Union,  and  save  the  spirit  of  its  democratic 
institutions.  The  ambition,  the  aspirations  of 
men,  grow  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  live.  As  these  circumstances  change,  these 
aspirations  will  take  a  corresponding  direction. 
A  slaveholding  population,  wedded  to  the  pecu- 
liar interests  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  w  ill, 
in  their  aspirations  and  politic>al  action,  be  gov- 
erned by  the  demands  of  those  interests.  If 
tliose  interests  are  incompatible  with  loyalty  to 
a  certain  established  form  of  government,  tluit 

Population  will  be  disloyal  in  its  aspirations. 
'heir  way  of  thinking,  their  logic,  their  imagi- 
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nation,  their  habits,  are  so  affected  and  con- 
trolled by  their  circumstances,  that  as  long  as 
the  latter  remain  the  same,  the  former  are  not 
likely  to  cbango.  Imagine  this  slavehulding 
population  with  a  Union  army  on  their  soil. 
Their  forces  may  be  dispersed,  their  power  par- 
alyzed, but  their  former  aspirations,  although 
checked,  are  not  eradicated.  They  move  still 
in  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  and  not  only  their 
memories  of  the  past,  but  also  their  desires  for 
the  future,  are  still  centred  in  that  circle  which 
Slavery  has  drawn  around  them.  Is  not  the 
intention  and  desire,  mother  to  the  act  ?  You 
may  tell  me  that,  however  ardently  they  may 
long  for  a  dissolution^  their  experience  of  the 
present  rebellion  will  not  let  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting another  rebellion,  spring  up.  Are 
you  so  sure  of  this?  True,  they  will  not  repeat 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  But  have 
you  never  thought  of  it,  that  this  Republic  may 
bo  one  day  involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  that,  in  her  greatest  need,  the  dis- 
loyalists may  discover  another  opportunity? 
And  have  you  considered  what  our  foreign 
policy  will  be,  when  the  powers  of  the  earth 
know  that  we  harbor  an  enemy  within  our  own 
limits  ready  to  join  hands  with  them?  [Sensa- 
tion,] How  can  you  rely  upon  the  Southern 
people  unless  they  are  sincerely  loyal,  and  how 
can  they  be  sincerely  loyal  as  long  os  their  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  make  disloyalty  the 
natural  condition  of  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions? They  cannot  bo  faithful  unless  their 
desires  and  aspirations  change.  And  how  can 
you  change  them?  By  opening  before  them 
new  prospects  and  a  new  future.     [Cheering.] 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Im- 
agine— and  I  suppose  it  is  not  treasonable  to 
imagine  such  a  thing — imagine  Slavery  were 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion. 
Slavery,  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  restored. 
[Applaitse,]  A  reaction  in  this  respect  is  abso- 
hitelv  impo3)?ible,  so  evidently  impossible  that 
it  will  not  even  be  attempted.  Slavery  is  like  an 
e^ — (mce  broken,  it  can  never  be  repaired. 
[Cheering.]  Even  the  wildest  fanatic  will  see 
this.  Ilowever  ardent  a  devotee  of  Sla^ry  a 
man  may  be,  Slavery  once  destroyed,  he  will 
see  that  it  is  useless  to  brood  over  a  past  which 
is  definitively  gone,  and  cannot  be  revived.  He 
will  find  himself  forced  to  direct  his  eyes  tow- 
ard the  future.  All  his  former  hopes  and  aspi- 
ratiims  vanish;  his  former  desires  are  left 
without  a  tangible  object.  Slavery  having 
no  future,  his  former  aspirations  and  desires, 
founded  upon  Slavery,  have  none.  Ue  feels  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  tlie  necessities  of  the 
present  will  make  him  think  of  the  necessities 
of  the  future.  Insensibly  his  mind  drifts  into 
plans  and  projects  for  coming  days,  and  insensi- 
bly he  has  based  these  plans  and  projects  upon 
the  new  order  of  things.  A  new  circle  of  ideas 
has  of)ened  itself  to  him,  and  however  reluc- 
tantly he  may  have  given  up  the  old  one,  he  is 
idready  active  in  this  new  sphere.    And  this 


new  circle  of  ideas  being  one  which  moves  in 
the  atmosphere  of  free-labor  society,  new  in- 
terests, new  hopes,  new  aspirations  spring  up, 
which  closely  attach  themselves  to  the  political 
institutions,  with  which  in  this  country  free- 
labor  society  is  identified.  That  is  the  Union, 
based  upon  general  self-government.  Gradually 
the  reformed  man  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
and  loyalty  will  become  as  natural  to  him,  as 
disloyalty  was  before. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  arch-traitors,  the 
political  propagandists  of  Slavery,  can  never  be 
made  loyal ;  that  their  rancor  and  resentment 
will  be  implacable,  and  that  only  the  second 
generation  will  be  capable  of  a  complete  re- 
form. But  such  men  will  no  longer  be  the 
rulers  of  Southern  society ;  for  Southern  society 
being,  with  all  its  habits  and  interests,  no  longer 
identified  with  Slavery,  that  element  of  the 
population  will  rise  to  prominent  influence, 
which  most  easily  identifies  itself  with  free 
labor ;  I  mean  the  non-slaveholding  people  of 
the  South.  [Cheers.]  They  have  been  held  in 
a  sort  of  moral  subjection  by  the  great  slave- 
lords.  Not  for  themselves  but  for  them  they 
were  disloyal.  The  destruction  of  Slavery  will 
wipe  out  the  prestige  of  their  former  rulers;  it 
will  lift  the  yoke  from  their  necks;  they  will 
soon  undertake  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
thinking  freely  they  will  not  fail  to  understand 
their  own  true  interests.  They  will  find  in 
free-labor  society  their  natural  elements;  and 
free-labor  society  is  naturally  loyal  to  the 
Union.  [Applause.]  Let  the  old  political  lead- 
ers fret  as  they  please ;  it  is  the  free-labor  ma- 
jority that  will  give  to  society  its  character  and 
tone.  [Cheering.]  This  is  what  I  meant  by  so 
reforming  Southern  society  as  to  make  loyalty 
to  the  Union  its  natural  temper  and  disposition. 
This  done,  the  necessity  of  a  military  occu- 
pation, the  rule  of  force,  will  cease ;  our  politi- 
cal life  will  soon  return  to  the  beaten  track  of 
.self-government^  and  the  restored  Union  may 
safely  trust  itself  to  the  good  faith  of  a  reformed 
people.  The  antagonistic  element  which  con- 
tinually struggled  against  the  vital  principles 
of  our  system  of  government  once  removed,  we 
shall  be  a  truly  united  people  with  common 
principles,  common  interests,  common  hopes, 
and  a  common  future.  True,  there  will  be 
other  points  of  controversy  about  banks  or  hard 
money,  internal  improvements,  free-trade  or 
protection ;  but  however  fierce  party  contests 
may  be,  there  will  be  no  question  involving  the 
very  foundation  of  our  polity,  and  no  party 
will  refuse  to  submit  to  tlie  verdict  of  popular 
suffrage  on  the  controversies  at  issue.  [Cheers,] 
The  Union  will  not  only  be  strong  again,  but 
stronger  than  ever  before.     [Credit  eheeynng.] 

And  if  you  ask  me  what,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  propose  to  do,  I  would 
say :  Let  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  wherever  the  Government  has  immediate 
authority,  be  abolished.  [Laitd  and  long-eon- 
tinned  applause.]    Let  the  slaves  of  rebels  be 
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confiscated  by  the  General  Government,  and 
then  exDHncipated,  [tremendovs  applause,]  and 
let  a  fair  compensation  be  offered  to  loyal  slave 
States  and  masters,  who  will  agree  upon  some 
system  of  emancipation.  [CTieering.]  Let  this, 
or  some  other  measare  to  the  same  effect,  be 
carried  out  in  some  manner  compatible  with 
our  fundamental  laws,  I  do  not  care  which, 
provided  always  the  measure  be  tlioroughgoing 
enough  to  render  a  reaction,  a  reestablish  me  ut 
of  the  slave  power  impossible,  [dieering  ;]  for  as 
long  as  this  is  possible,  as  long  as  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Southern  people  can  cling  to 
such  a  chance,  you  will  not  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  them  loose  from  the  old  vicious  circle 
of  ideas,  their  loyalty  will  be  subject  to  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  such  loyalty  is 
worth  nothing.     [Cheers.] 

I  am  at  once  met  by  a  vast  array  of  objec- 
tions. "  It  would  be  unconstitutional  I "  say 
some  scrupulous  patriot<«.  Is  it  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  the  Constitution  should  be  quoted 
most  frequently  and  persistently  in  favor  of 
those  who  threw  that  very  Constitution  over- 
board? [Cheers,]  Unconstitutional!  Let  us 
examine  the  consistency  of  those  who  on  this 
point  are  so  sensitive.  Have  you  not,  in  the 
course  of  this  rebellion,  suspended  in  many 
cases  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus?  Have  you 
not  suppressed  newspapers,  and  thus  violated 
the  liberty  of  the  press?  Have  you  not  de- 
prived citizens  of  their  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law?  Have  you  not  here  and  there 
superseded  the  regular  courts  of  justice  by 
military  authority  ?  And  was  all  this  done  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  sacred  safeguards 
which  the  Constitution  throws  around  the  righta 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen?  But  you  tell  mc 
that  all  this  was  commanded  by  urgent  neces- 
sity. Indeed  I  Is  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  true  life  element  of  the  Union  less  urgent 
than  the  necessity  of  imprisoning  a  traitor  or 
stopping  a  secession  newspaper?  [Applause,] 
Will  necessity  which  justifies  a  violation  of  the 
dearest  guaranties  of  c  ur  own  ri^rhts  and  lib- 
erties, will  it  not  justify  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  odious  institution  of  this  ago?  [Cheers,] 
What?  Is  the  Constitution  such  as  to  counte- 
nance in  an  extreme  cose  a  most  dangerous 
imitation  of  the  practices  of  despotic  Govern- 
ments, but  not  to  countenance,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  case,  the  necessity  of  a  great  reform, 
which  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  century  has 
demanded  so  long,  and  not  erased  to  demand  ? 
[Cheers.]  Is  it,  indeed,  your  opinion  that  in 
difficult  circumstances  like  ours  neither  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  nor  the  authority  of  the  regular  ctnirls 
of  justice,  in  one  word,  no  right  shall  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  under  the  Constitution 
but  that  most  monstrous  and  abominable  right 
which  permits  one  man  to  liold  another  as 
property?  [Great  cheering.]  Is  to  your  con- 
stitutional conscience  our  whole  magna  charta 
of  liberties  nothing,  and  Slavery  all?  [Loud 
opplause.]    Slavery  all,  even  while  endeavoring 


by  the  most  damnable  rebellion  to  subvert  this 
very  Constitution  ? 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  far 
from  underestimating  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional forms.  Where  constitutional  forms 
are  not  strictly  observed,  constitutional  guar- 
antees will  soon  become  valueless.  But,  where 
is  the  danger  in  this  case?  Nobody  denies  the 
constitutionality  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  nobody  will  deny  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  oifer  of  compensation  to  loyal  slave- 
owners. Or  would  the  confiscation  of  rebel 
property  be  unconstitutional?  The  Consti- 
tution defines  clearly  what  treason  consists  in ; 
and  then  it  gives  Congress  the  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  puniifhment  of  treason.  In  this 
respect  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  full 
discretion.  If  Congress  can  decree  the  penalty 
of  death,  or  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  why 
not  the  confiscation  of  property?  And  if  Con- 
gress can  make  lands,  and  houses,  and  horses, 
and  wagons  liable  to  confiscation,  why  not 
slaves  ?  And  when  these  slaves  are  confiscated 
by  the  Government,  cannot  Congress  declare 
them  emancipated,  or  rather  will  they  not  be 
emancipated  by  that  very  act?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  Constitution  to  hinder  it?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt,  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  do 
this  ?  And  if  Congress  can  do  it^  why  should 
it  not? 

Do  you  prefer  the  death  penalty?  "Will  you 
present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  a  number  of 
miserable  individuals  ?  Do  not  say  that  you 
want  to  make  an  example;  for  if  you  stop  the 
source  of  treason,  no  warning  example  to  fright- 
en traitors  will  be  needed.  [Lovd  cheers.]  Or  do 
you  prefer  imprisonment?  The  imprisonment 
of  the  leaders  may  very  well  go  along  with 
confiscation,  and  as  to  the  imi)risonment  of  the 
masses,  nobody  will  think  of  it.  Or  do  you 
prefer  banishment?  ["Je*."]  How  would  it 
please  you  to  see  Europe  overrun  with  "  exiles 
from  America,"  blackening  your  character  and 
defiling  your  Government  at  every  8treet-ci»r- 
ner,  And  incessantly  engaged  in  plotting  against 
their  country?  And  what  effect  will  these 
modes  of  punishment  have  upon  the  Southern 
people?  Either  you  are  severe  in  applying 
them,  and  then  you  will  excite  violent  resent- 
ments, or  you  are  not  severe,  and  then  your 
penalties  will  frighten  nobody,  and  fail  of  the 
object  of  serving  as  a  warning  example.  In 
neither  case  will  you  make  friends.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  the  punishment  of  crime 
ought  not  to  be  a  mere  revenge  taken  by  socie- 
ty, but  that  its  principal  object  ought  to  be  the 
reformation  ana  improvement  of  the  criminal. 
[Cheers.]  This  is  a  humane  idea,  worthy  of 
this  enlightened  century.  It  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  wherever  practicable.  But  how  much 
greater  and  more  commendable  would  it  be  if 
applied  to  a  people  instead  of  an  individual ! 
As  for  me,  it  will  be  to  me  supremely  indiffer- 
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ent  whether  any  of  the  rebels  meets  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  his  crime,  provided  the  great 
sonrce  of  disloyalty  be  punished  in  itself. 
[Cheen,]  The  best  revenge  for  the  past  is  that 
which  lurnishes  us  the  best  assurance  for  the 
future.     [Applause,] 

And  how  can  we  lose  this  great  opportunity, 
how  can  we  throw  away  this  glorious  privilege 
we  enjoy,  of  putting  down  a  rebellion  by  en- 
larging liberty,  and  of  punisliing  treason  by  re- 
forming society  ?  [Cheers.]  What  liinders  you ? 
It  is  not  the  Oonstitution  I  Its  voice  is  clear, 
nnmi.^takable,  and  encouraging.  This  time  the 
Constitution  refuses  to  servo  as  a  mark  to  mor- 
bid timidity  or  secret  tenderness  for  Slavery. 
Or  is  there  really  any  thing  frightful  to  you  in 
the  idea,  which  we  hear  so  frequently  expressed, 
that  every  measure  touching  Slavery  would  ir- 
ritate the  rebels  very  much,  and  make  them 
very  angry.  [Laughter  ana  cheering.]  Irri- 
tate them  and  make  them  angry  I  I  should  not 
wonder.  Every  cannon  shot  you  fire  at  them, 
every  gunboat  that  shells  their  fortifications, 
every  bayonet  charge  that  breaks  their  lines, 
makes  them.  I  have  no  doubt,  quite  angry. 
[Continued  laughter.]  It  may  be  jastly  sup- 
posed that  every  forward  movement  of  our 
troops  has  upon  them  quite  an  irritating  eflfect. 
[Oreat  laughter— ^^  Fort  Donelson.^^]  If  you 
want  to  see  them  smile,  you  must  let  them 
alone  entirely.  But  will  you,  therefore,  load 
your  muskets  with  sawdust,  stop  the  advance 
of  your  hattalions,  and  run  your  navy  ashore? 
It  must  be  confessed,  they  have  never  shown 
such  tender  repjards  for  our  institutions.  But 
why  will  this  measure  make  them  so  angry  ? 
Because  it  will,  in  the  end,  make  them  power- 
less for  mischief.  And  if  we  can  attain  so  de- 
sirable an  end  by  doing  this,  will  it  not  bo  best 
to  support  their  anger  with  equanimity,  and  do 
it?  [Cheering.]  I  never  heard  of  a  man  who, 
when  assaulted  by  a  robber,  would  refrain  from 
disarming  him  because  it  might  create  unpleas- 
ant feeling:*.     [Applcime.] 

But,  in  fact,  the  irritation  it  will  create  will 
be  rather  short-lived.  It  will  die  out  with 
slavery.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  that 
the  reformation  of  Southern  society  resulting 
from  these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  the  Southern  people  our  sincere  friends. 
Why  not  risk  a  short  irritation  for  a  lasting 
friendship?  [Cheers.]  But  while  I  am  little 
inclined  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  rebels,  who  would  delight  in  cutting  our 
throats,  I  deem  it  our  duty  to  treat  with  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  on 
whose  fidelity  the  whirl  of  rebellion  raging 
round  them  had  no  power.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  any  measure  touching  Slavery  in  any  way 
would  drive  them  over  to  our  common  enemy. 
Is  this  possible?  Is  their  loyalty  of  so  uncer- 
tain a  complexion  that  they  will  remain  true 
to  the  Union  only  as  long  as  the  Union  does 
nothing  which  they  do  not  fancy  ?  What,  then, 
would  distinguish  them  from  the  traitors? — ^for 
the   traitors  too  would  have  adhered  to  the 


Union  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  rule  it. 
[Cheers.]  It  is  impossible!  Whatever  they 
might  feel  inclined  to  do  if  their  rights  were 
attacked  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  to  con- 
stitutional measures,  constitutionally  enacted 
and  carried  out,  a  true  Union  man  will  never 
offer  resistance.  [Applause.]  As  we  listen 
with  respect  to  their  opinions,  so  they  will  listen 
respectfully  to  our  advice.  It  we  speak  to  them 
is  friends,  they  will  not  turn  away  from  us  as 
enemies.  I  would  say  to  them :  "You,  Union 
men  of  the  South,  have  faithfully  clung  to  the 
cause  of  our  common  country,  although  your 
education,  the  circumstance  in  which  you  lived, 
and  the  voice  of  your  neighbors  were  well  cal- 
culated to  call  you  to  the  other  side.  You  have 
resisted  a  temptation  which  to  many  proved 
fatal.  For  this  we  honor  you.  We  labor  and 
fight  side  by  side  to  restore  the  Union  to  its 
ancient  greatness,  and  to  their  purity  the  eter- 
nal principles  upon  which  it  can  safely  and 
permanently  rest.  What  will  you  have — a 
Union  continually  tottering  upon  its  foundation, 
or  a  Union  of  a  truly  united  people,  a  Union  of 
common  principles,  common  interests,  a  com- 
mon honor,  and  a  common  destiny?  We  do 
not  work  for  ourselves  alone,  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  ourselves  alone,  but  also  to  posteri- 
ty. What  legacy  will  you  leave  to  your  chil- 
dren— ^new  struggles,  new  dangers,  new  revul- 
sions, or  a  future  of  peaceful  progress?  An 
unfinished,  trembling  edifice,  that  may  some 
day  tumble  down  over  their  heads,  because  its 
foundations  were  not  firmly  laid,  or  a  house 
resting  upon  the  firm  rock  of  a  truly  free  gov- 
ernment, in  which  untold  millions  may  quietly 
and  harmoniously  dwell  ?  We  do  not  mean  to 
disregard  the  obligations  we  owe  you,  neither 
constitutional  obligations  nor  those  which  spring 
from  your  claims  to  our  gratitude.  Wo  do  not 
mean  that  you  shall  suffer  in  rights  or  fortune, 
nor  to  tear  you  forcibly  from  your  ways  and 
habits  of  life.  But  let  us  reason  together.  Do 
you  think  that  slavery  will  live  always?  Con- 
sider this  question  calmly,  and  without  prej- 
udice or  passion.  Do  you  think  it  will  live 
always,  in  spite  of  the  thousand  agencies  which, 
in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  ours,  are  busy 
working  its  destruction?  It  cannot  be.  Its 
end  will  come  one  day,  and  that  day  is  broaght 
nearer  by  the  suicidal  war  which,  in  this  rebel- 
lion. Slavery  is  waging  against  itself.  And  how 
do  you  wish  that  this  end  should  be  ?  A  vio- 
lent convulsion  or  the  result  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  reform?  will  you  leave  it  to  chance  or 
would  you  not  rather  keep  this  certain  develop- 
ment under  the  moderating  control  of  your 
voluntary  action?  There  is  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  new  struggles  and  a  final  revulsion, 
and  that  is  by  commencing  a  vigorous  progres- 
sive reform  in  time.  In  time,  I  say — and  when 
will  the  term  have  arrived  ?  Either  you  con- 
trol this  development  by  wise  measures  sea- 
sonably adopted — or  it  will  control  you.  How 
long  will  you  wait?  You  speak  of  diflSculties; 
I  see  them— they  are  great,  very  great    But 
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will  they  not  be  twenty  limes  greater  twenty 
years  hence,  unless  you  speecTily  commence  to 
remove  them?  Yoa  ask  me,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  negroes,  who  are  now  four  millions? 
And  I  ask  yoa,  what  will  yon  do  with  them 
when  they  will  be  eight  millions — or  rather, 
what  will  they  do  with  yon?  [Cheering.]  Is 
it  wise  to  quail  before  difficulties  to-day,  when 
it  is  sure  that  they  will  be  twice  as  great  to- 
morrow, and  equally  sur6  that  some  day  they 
mu8t — absolutely  must — be  solved  ?  You  speak 
of  your  material  interest.  To-day,  I  am  con- 
vinced, there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  free  States 
of  this  Republic  who  would  not  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  compensate  you  amply  for  the  sacrifices 
you  might  voluntarily  bring.  [Applause.]  Do 
j^on  think  that  after  the  fierce  struggles  which 
inevitably  will  come  if  Slavery  remains  a  power 
in  the  land  after  this  war,  and  which,  with  the 
certainty  of  fate,  will  bring  on  its  destruction, 
an  equally  liberal  spirit  will  prevail  ?  Look  at 
this  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  Does  not 
every  consideration  of  safety 'and  material  inter- 
est command  you  to  commence  this  reform 
without  delay?  Must  it  not  be  clear  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  this  task  which  imperatively 
imposes  itself  upon  you,  will  be  the  easier  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  fearful  the  longer  it  is  put  off? 

But,  pardon  me.  Union  men  of  the  South,  if 
in  speaking  to  you  of  a  thing  of  such  tremendous 
moment,  I  have  appealed  only  to  the  meaner 
instincts  of  human  nature.  How  great,  how 
sublime  a  part  might  you  play  in  this  crisis,  if 
you  appreciated  the  importance  of  your  position 
— if  you  would  cast  off  the  small  ambition  which 
governs  so  many  of  yon  I  To  maintain  a  point 
in  controversy  just  because  you  have  asserted 
it,  to  say :  We  can  do  this  if  we  please,  and  no- 
body shall  hinder  us,  and  therefore  we  will  do  it; 
or,  we  have  slavery  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  it,  and  therefore  we  will  main- 
tain it,  how  small  an  ambition  is  this!  How 
much  greater,  how  infinitely  nobler  would  it  be, 
if  you  would  boldly  place  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  and  say  to  us :  We  grew  up  in 
the  habits  of  slaveholding  society,  and  our  in- 
terests were  long  identified  with  the  institution, 
and  we  think  also  that  you  cannot  lawfully 
deprive  us  of  it;  but  since  we  see  that  it  is  the 
great  disturbing  element  in  this  Republic,  we 
voluntarily  sacrifice  it  to  the  peace  of  tlie  na- 
tion, we  immolate  it  as  a  patriotic  ofi^ering  on 
the  altar  of  the  country !  [Loud  cheers.]  Where 
are  the  hearts  large  enough  for  so  great  and 
exalted  an  ambition?  Ah,  if  some  man  of  a 
powerful  will  and  lofty  devotion  would  rise  up 
among  you ;  if  an  Andrew  Johnson  would  go 
among  his  people,  and  tell  them  [j^reat  ap^ 
plause]  how  noble  it  is  to  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  country  [cheers]  not  only  one^s  blood,  but 
also  oue^s  prejudices  and  false  pride,  he  would 
be  neater  than  the  generals  who  fight  our 
battles,  greater  than  the  statesmen  who  direct 
our  aflTairs,  and  coming  generations  would  grate- 
tnJUj  rwMDher  him  as  the  true  pacificator  ol 


his  country.  [Applause.]  He  would  stand 
above  those  that  are  first  in  war,  be  would  be 
the  true  hero  of  peace,  he  would  not  be  second 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Thus  I  would 
speak  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South. 

But  whatever  they  may  do,  or  not  do,  our 
duty  remains  the  same.  We  cannot  wait  one 
fur  another;  the  development  of  tilings  presses 
on,  and  the  day  of  the  final  decision  draws 
nearer  every  hour.  Americans,  I  have  spoken 
to  you  the  plain,  cold  language  of  fact  and 
reason.  I  have  not  endeavored  to  capture  your 
hearts  with  passionate  appeals,  nor  your  senses 
with  the  melody  of  sonorous  periods.  I  did  not 
desire  to  rush  you  on  to  hasty  conclusions;  for 
what  you  resolve  upon  with  coolness  and  mod- 
eration, you  will  carry  out  with  firmness  and 
courage.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  of 
heart  to  preserve  that  coolness  and  moderation 
when  looking  at  the  position  this  proud  nation  is 
at  present  occupying  before  the  world ;  when  I 
hear  in  this  great  crisis  the  miserable  cant  of 
party ;  when  I  see  small  politicians  busy  to  gain 
a  point  on  their  opponents;  when  I  see  great 
men  in  fiuttering  trepidation  lest  they  Fpoil 
tlieir  "  record "  or  lose  their  little  capital  of 
consistency.     [Cheering.] 

What!  you,  the  descendants  of  those  men  of 
iron  who  preferred  a  life  or  death  struggle  with 
misery  on  the  bleak  and  wintry  coast  of  New- 
England  to  submission  to  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft ;  yon,  the  offspring  of  those  hardy  pioneers 
who  set  their  faces  against  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  surround  the  early  settler's  life ; 
you,  who  subdued  the  forces  of  wild  nature, 
cleared  owoy  the  primeval  forest,  covered  the 
endless  prairie  with  human  habitations;  you, 
this  race  of  bold  reformers  who  blended  to- 
gether the  most  incongruous  elements  of  birth 
and  creed,  who  built  up  a  Government  which 
you  called  n  model  Republic,  and  undertook  to 
show  mankind  how  to  be  free ;  you,  the  mighty 
nation  of  the  West,  that  presumes  to  defy  the 
world  in  arms,  and  to  subject  a  hemisphere  to 
its  sovereign  dictation ;  you,  who  boast  of  re- 
coiling from  no  enterprise  ever  so  great,  and  no 
problem  ever  so  fearful — the  spectral  monster 
of  Slavery  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  now  your 
blood  runs  cold,  and  all  your  courage  fails  you? 
For  half  a  century  it  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  this  Republic ;  it  has  arrogated  to  itself 
your  national  domain ;  it  has  attempted  to  es- 
tablish its  absolute  rule  and  to  absorb  even  your 
future  development ;  it  has  disgraced  you  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  now  it  endeavors  to  ruin 
you  if  it  cannot  rule  you ;  it  raises  its  murderous 
hand  agmnst  the  institutions  most  dear  to  you ; 
it  attempts  to  draw  the  power  of  foreign  nations 
uj>on  your  heads ;  it  swallows  up  the  treasures 
you  have  earned  by  long  years  of  labor;  it 
drinks  the  blood  of  your  sons  and  the  tears  of 
your  wives,  and  now?-Every  day  it  is  whisperei3 
in  your  ears,  Whatever  Slavery  may  have  done 
to  you,  whatever  you  may  suffer,  touch  it  not  ? 
How  many  thousand  millions  of  your  wealth  it 
may  cost,  however  much  blood  yoa  may  have 
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to  shed  ID  order  to  disarm  its  murderous  hand, 
touch  it  Dot !  How  maoy  years  of  peace  aud 
prosperity  you  may  have  to  sacrifice  iu  order  to 
proIoDg  its  existeDce,  touch  it  Dot  I  Aod  if  it 
should  cost  you  your  honor — ^listeo  to  this  story: 

Od  the  Lower  Potomac,  as  the  papers  tell  us, 
a  uegro  comes  withio  onr  lines,  aud  tells  the 
valiant  defenders  of  the  Uniou  that  his  master 
conspires  with  the  rehels,  and  has  a  quantity 
of  arms  concealed  in  a  swamp ;  our  soldiers  go 
and  find  the  arms;  the  master  reclaims  his 
slave ;  the  slave  is  given  up ;  the  master  ties 
him  to  his  horse,  drags  him  along  eleven  miles 
to  his  house,  lashes  him  to  a  tree,  aud,  with 
the  ossistaDce  of  his  overseer,  whips  him  three 
hoars,  three  mortal  hours;  theu  the  negro  dies. 
That  black  mao  served  the  Union,  Slavery  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  Union,  the  Union  sur- 
renders the  black  man  to  Slavery,  and  he  is 
wliipped  to  death — touch  it  not.  [^^Ilear,  Jiear^ 
Frofaund  Benmtion.']  Let  ao  imperishable  blusli 
of  shame  cover  every  cheek  in  this  boasted  land 
of  freedom — but  be  careful  not  to  touch  it  1  Ah, 
"whut  a  dark  divinity  is  this,  that  we  must  sacri- 
fice to  it  our  peace,  our  prosperity,  our  blood, 
our  future,  our  honor!  What  an  insatiable 
vampyre  is  this  that  drinks  out  the  very  mar- 
row of  our  manliness  I  [^'' Shamed]  Pardon 
me ;  this  sounds  like  a  dark  dream,  like  the  off- 
spring of  a  hypochondriac  imagination,  aud 
yet — have  I  been  unjust  iu  what  I  have  said? 
{-'No:'] 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  you  that  you  shall 
secure  against  future  dangers  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  you,  by  vigorous  measures  ?  Or  is  it 
not  true  that  such  measures  would  not  be  op- 
posed had  they  not  the  smell  of  principle  about 
them?  ['' That's  ity  Applause.]  Or  do  the 
measures  proposed  really  ofifend  your  constitu- 
tional conscience  ?  The  most  scrupulous  inter- 
preter of  our  fundamental  laws  will  not  succeed 
in  discovering  an  objection.  Or  are  they  im- 
politic? What  policy  can  be  better  than  that 
which  secures  peace  and  liberty  to  the  people? 
Or  are  they  inhuman?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  measure  touching  Slavery  might  disturb 
the  tranquillity  and  endanger  the  fortunes  of 
many  innocent  people  in  the  South.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  I  sincerely  deplore.  But 
many  of  us  will  remember,  how  often  they 
were  told  it  in  former  years,  that  true  philan- 
thropy begins  at  home.  Disturb  the  tranquilli- 
ty and  endanger  the  fortunes  of  innocent  peo- 
ple in  the  South ! — and  there  your  tenderness 
stops?  Are  the  six  hundred  thousand  loyal 
men  of  the  North,  who  have  offered  their  lives 
and  all  they  have  and  they  are  for  the  Union, 
less  innocent?  Are  those  who  have  soaked  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  and  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  with  their  blood — are  they  guil- 
ty ?  Are  the  tears  of  Northern  widows  and 
obildren  f^  their  dead  husbands  and  fathers 


less  warm  and  precious  than  the  tears  of  a  plan- 
ter's lady  about  the  threatened  loss  of  her  hu- 
man chattels?  [SeMation.]  If  you  have  such 
tender  feelings  about  the  dangers  and  troubles 
of  others,  how  great  must  be  the  estimation  you 
place  upon  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  our  peo- 
ple I  Streams  of  blood,  and  a  stream  of  tears 
for  every  drop  of  blood ;  the  happiness  of  so 
many  thousand  families  forever  blasted,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ruined  for  so  many 
years — how  great  must  be  the  compensation 
for  all  this !  Shall  all  this  be  squandered  for 
nothing?  for  a  mere  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  a  prospect  of  new  troubles,  a  mere 
fiction  of  peace  ? 

People  of  America!  I  implore  you,  for  once, 
be  true  to  yourselves,  {great  applause^]  and  do 
justice  to  the  unmistakable  instinct  of  your 
minds  and  the  noble  impulses  of  your  hearts. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  great  American  Re- 
public is  afraid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [Loud 
cheers.]  And  you,  legislators,  of  the  country, 
and  t£ose  who  stand  at  the  helm  of  Govern- 
ment, yon,  I  intreat,  do  not  trifle  with  the 
blood  of  the  people.  This  is  no  time  for  polite- 
ly consulting  our  enemies'  tastes,  or  for  s])aring 
our  enemies'  feelings.  Be  sure,  whatever  pro- 
gressive measures  you  may  resolve  upon,  however 
progressive  it  may  be,  the  people  are  ready  to  sus- 
tain you  with  heart  and  hand.  [Loud  and  long' 
continued  cheering  and  uating  of  hats,]  The 
people  do  not  ask  for  anything  that  might  seem 
extravagant.  They  do  not  care  for  empty  glory ; 
they  do  not  want  revenge,  but  they  no  want  a 
fruitful  victory  and  a  lasting  peace.  [Great  ap- 
plause.]  When  pondering  over  the  tendency  of 
tins  great  crisis,  two  pictures  of  our  future  rise 
up  before  my  mental  vision.  Here  is  one :  The 
Republic,  distracted  by  a  series  of  revulsions  and 
reactions,  all  tending  toward  the  usurpation  of 
power,  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  that 
beautiful  system  of  self-government  to  which 
this  country  owes  its  progress  and  prosperity ; 
the  nation  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  her  glory, 
looking  back  to  our  days  with  a  sorrowful 
eye,  and  saying,  "Then  we  ought  to  have  acted 
like  men,  and  all  would  be  well  now."  Too 
late,  too  late!  And  here  is  the  other:  A  Gov- 
ernment, freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  despotic 
and  usurping  interest,  resting  safely  upon  the 
loyalty  of  a  united  people ;  a  nation  engaged  in 
the  peaceable  discussion  of  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial problems,  and  quietly  working  out  its 
progressive  development;  its  power  growing  in 
the  same  measure  with  its  moral  consistency ; 
the  esteem  of  mankind  centering  upon  a  puri- 
fied people ;  a  union  firmly  rooted  in  the  sin- 
cere and  undivided  affections  of  all  its  citizens ; 
a  regenerated  Republic,  the  natural  guide  and 
beacon  light  of  all  legitimate  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity. These  are  the  two  pictures  of  our 
future.    Choose  1   [Immense  applause.] 
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Doc.  83. 
SECESSION  IN  NEW-MEXICO. 

ADDRESS  OF  M.  OTERO  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-MEXICO. 
Sahta  Fb,  N.  M.,  February  15. 1961. 

Political  events  of  immense  importance  are 
transpiring  in  the  States,  which  sooner  or  later, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  affect  your  destinies. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  (in  case  any 
government  exists)  is  for  the  first  time  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  purely  sectional  in  its 
origin,  principles  and  power — of  a  party  that  ab- 
jures the  Constitution,  appealing  to  a  higher  law, 
which  is  neither  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God  or 
that  of  man.  This  party,  known  as  the  Black 
Republican,  is  (and  wo  are  glad  to  say  so)  in  a 
great  minority  of  the  American  people — a  minor- 
ity of  nearly  a  million  of  votes — but  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  part  by  the  deplorable  divisions  among 
their  antag6nists,  who  scattered  their  votes  be- 
tween three  different  candidates  for  the  Presid- 
ency, but  principally  by  concentrating  their  force 
in  one  section  of  the  Union,  (the  free  States,) 
nourishing  their  prejudices,  inflaming  their  pas- 
sions, exciting  their  animosities,  and  bribing  their 
interests ;  at  the  same  time  they  attacked,  by  all 
conceivable  means,  the  rights,  the  character,  and 
the  interests  of  the  other  section ;  and  the  result 
now  is,  a  contest  which  is  shaking  the  Republic 
to  its  centre. 

The  principal  arm  by  which  this  prosperous 
party  has  waged  this  profane  war,  is  the  African 
slavery  question,  which,  although  guaranteed  and 
protected  by  the  Constitution  in  those  States 
where  it  exists,  and  in  the  common  territories  of 
the  Republic,  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  its  un- 
scrupulous hostility  and  hate. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  that  we  now  call  your  at- 
tention, for  there  are  other  interests  which  more 
nearly  concern  you  than  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  may 
be  affected  by  it. 

It  behooves  you  therefore,  to  examine  minutely 
the  character  of  this  new  party,  to  observe  their 
steps,  discern  their  objects,  and  inquire  very  par- 
ticularly of  what  nature,  just  or  unjust,  amicable 
or  hostile,  are  their  sentiments  toward  yourselves, 
your  honor,  your  institutions,  and  your  inter- 
ests. 

To  aid  you  in  this  examination,  we  present  you 
with  a  translation,  prepared  with  careful  correct- 
ness, of  a  "^ry  significant  article  which  appeared 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New- York  Tribune^ 
of  the  thirty-first  of  December  last,  after  the 
known  success  of  the  Abolition  party  in  the  Pre- 
sidential election  in  November  last  It  may  seem 
to  you,  that  in  calling  your  attention  in  this  way 
to  the  merely  vulgar  columns  of  a  venal  daily, 
we  attribute  an  undue  importance  to  a  matter  of 
little  weight ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
said  dirty,  fanatical,  calumnious  daily  is  more 
than  all  others  the  authorized  exponent  of  the 
luirty  about  to  come  into  power;  further,  if  we 


remember  that  Mr.  Greeley,  its  editor,  and  the 
author  of  this  vile  article,  is  more  than  any  one 
the  accredited  representative  and  mouth-piece  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  new  President,  for  the  election 
of  whom  to  this  high  position,  said  editor  con- 
tributed more  than  any  one  else;  remembering 
all  this,  you  will  admit  that  we  are  clearly  justi- 
fied in  considering  this  article  as  an  open  mani- 
festation of  the  hostility  to  the  death,  with  which 
we,  and  all  we  hold  dear,  is  viewed  by  the  new 
party,  which  wnll  assume  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  You  will 
know  in  them  the  bitterest  hatred  toward  your 
race.  You  will  observe  the  most  intense  hostility 
toward  your  holy  religion  and  its  anointed  min- 
isters. You  will  discover  the  malevolent  inten- 
tion to  wage  against  your  institutions  and  your 
interests,  the  same  profane  war  which  this  same 
power  has  already  declared  against  nearly  half 
of  our  prosperous  and  contented  people. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  place  this  paper  before  you, 
that  you  may  be  on  your  guard  against  any  in- 
sidious design  that  the  incoming  party  may  con- 
template against  you  through  their  oflBcial  emis- 
saries, who  will  soon  be  among  you. 

The  faculties  with  which  the  law  has  clothed 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  sufficiently  ample 
for  your  protection,  if  you  will  only  give  it  prompt 
attention,  and  confide  it  to  persons  who  will  not 
betray  you,  either  purposely  or  through  negli- 
gence. The  selection  of  the  finnest  and  most 
faithful  men,  to  represent  you  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  your  only  safe- 
guard. But  if  you  disregard  this  warning ;  if 
you  omit  this  duty ;  if,  during  the  next  four 
years,  you  should  confer  legislative  powers  on 
corrupt  and  incompetent  men,  who  will  be  the 
servants  of  perverse  or  intriguing  masters,  then 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foresee  your  destiny. 

United  to  this  fanatical  power,  in  their  attacks 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  your  fellow-citizens 
and  your  own,  you  will  be  sentenced  to  an  equal 
destruction. 

Their  programme  in  this  territory  will  be  com- 
menced by  an  onslaught  on  your  just  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  property  of  your 
fellow-citizens  who  possess  property  in  African 
slaves ;  but  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
Your  holy  religion,  your  civil  rights,  your  social 
bonds,  your  established  laws,  so  well  adapted  to 
your  condition,  will  soon  be  disputed  by  them 
with  the  same  furious  spirit  of  fanaticism  that 
views  nothing  as  inviolable  that  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  edicts  of  their  infidelity  toward 
God,  and  their  intolerance  toward  mankind.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  remain  firm,  as  you  have 
up  to  the  present  time,  on  the  common  principle 
of  justice  and  to  the  Constitution  of  your  coUntry 
— if  you  extend  the  same  protection  to  all  the 
rights  of  all  your  fellow-citizens,  all  willyet  be  well. 

The  detestable  principles  of  Black  Republican- 
ism are  not  the  principles  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  we  have  said,  a  great  majority  of  tho 
people  were  opposed  to  them  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  States  it  is  every  day  more  mani- 
fest that  it  is  augmenting. 
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After  a  short  duration  of  their  power,  this  horde 
of  infidels  will  be  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
you,  as  well  as  your  fellow-citizens  of  the  States, 
whose  rights  are  menaced,  will  be  left  in  peace 
and  prosperity. 

We  also  consider  it  our  duty,  and  we  have  the 
satis&ction  to  present  to  you  the  manly,  able  and 
decorous  reprimand  which  your  delegate  in  Con- 
gress gave  to  your  calumniator,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Uonstitution^  a  periodical  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  act  of  justice  toward  you  docs  honor  to 
the  head  as  well  as  the  heart  of  your  delegate, 
whose  sentiments,  as  you  see,  are  not  those  of  a 
partisan,  but  those  of  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  constituents  and  countrymen.  He  merits 
your  gratitude,  and  we  trust  that  your  testimony 
will  not  be  denied  him. 


Doc.  34. 


SOUTHERN   SEQUESTRATION. 

^  Dbpartmekt  op  Justicb,     ) 

RicimoND,  September  12, 1861.  f 

Instructions  to  Receivers  under  the  Act  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  Sequestration  of  the  Estates, 
Property,  and  Effects  of  Alien  Enemies,  and 
for  the  indemnity  of  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  persons  aiding  the  same  in  the  ex- 
isting war  against  the  United  States." — Ap- 
proved March  30,  1861. 

The  following  persons  are  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  as  alien  enemies : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  citizens 
or  residents  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
or  Missouri,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories  of  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas. 

All  persons  who.  have  a  domkil  within  the 
States  with  which  this  government  is  at  war,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  citizens  or  not :  Thus  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  other  neutral 
nations,  who  have  a  domicil,  or  are  carrying  on 
business  or  traiBc  within  the  States  at  war  with 
this  Confederacy,  are  alien  enemies  under  the  law. 
All  such  citizens  or  residents  of  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  and 
of  the  Territories  of  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shall  commit  actual  hos- 
tilities against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  against 
the  Confederate  States. 

Immediately  after  taking  your  oath  of  oflBce, 
you  will  take  possession  of  all  the  property  of 
every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever  within  your 
District  belonging  to  alien  enemies  as  above  de- 
fined. 

You  will  forthwith  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  for  writs  of  garnishment  under  the  eighth 
section  of  the  law,  and  will  propound  to  the  gar- 
nishees the  interrogatories  of  which  a  form  is  an- 
nexed. These  interrogatories  you  will  propound 
to  the  following  persons,  viz. : 

1.  All  attorneys  and  counsellors  practising  law 
within  your  district 


2.  The  presidents  and  cashiers  of  all  banks, 
and  principal  administrative  ofllcers  qf  all  rail- 
road and  other  corporations  within  your  district 

All  agents  of  foreign  corporations,  insurance 
agents,  commission  merchants  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  agents  of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  dealers 
in  bills  of  exchange,  executors  and  administrators 
of  estates,  assignees  and  syndics  of  insolvent  es- 
tates, trustees,  and  generally  all  persons  who  are 
known  to  do  business  as  agents  for  others. 

In  the  first  week  of  each  month  you  will  ex- 
hibit to  the  Judge  a  statement,  showing  the  whole 
amount  of  money  in  your  hands  as  Receiver,  and 
deposit  the  same  for  safe  keeping,  in  such  bank  or 
other  depository  as  may  be  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Judge — ^reserving  only  such  amount 
as  may  be  required  for  immediate  necessary  ex- 
penditure in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  Re- 
ceivers. 

Whenever,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  you 
discover  that  any  attorney,  agent,  former  part- 
ner, trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or  controlling 
any  property,  rights  or  credits  of  an  alien  enemy, 
has  wilfully  failed  to  give  you  information  of  the 
same,  you  will  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the 
District  Attorney  for  your  District  to  the  end  that 
the  guilty  party  may  be  subjected  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  third  section  of 
the  law.  J.  P.  Ben  J  A  MIX, 

Attorney-Oeneral. 

The  following  interrogatories  to  garnishees  have 
been  prepared  for  your  use,  together  with  a  note 
annexed  for  the  information  of  the  garnishee : 

1.  Have  you  now,  or  have  you  had  in  your 
possession  or  under  your  control,  since  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  May  last,  (1861,)  and  if  yea,  at  what 
time,  any  land  or  lands,  tenement  or  tenement*!, 
hereditament  or  hereditaments,  chattel  or  chat- 
tels, right  or  rights,  credit  or  credits  within  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  held,  owned,  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  for  or  by  an  alien  enemy ;  or  in 
or  to  which  any  alien  enemy  had,  and  when,  since 
that  time,  any  right,  title,  or  interest,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  ? 

2.  If  you  answer  any  part  of  the  foregoing  in- 
terrogatory in  the  affirmative,  then  set  forth  spe- 
cifically and  particularly  a  description  of  such 
property,  right,  title,  credit  or  interest,  and  if 
you  have  disposed  of  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  of 
the  profit  or  rent  or  interest  accruing  thercfi-om ; 
then  state  when  you  made  such  disposition,  and 
to  whom,  and  where  such  property  now  is  and  by 
whom  held  ?  • 

3.  Were  you,  since  the  twenty-first  day  of  May, 
1861,  and  if  yea,  at  what  time  indebted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  alien  enemy  or  alien 
enemies  ?  If  yea,  state  the  amount  of  such  in- 
debtedness, if  one,  and  of  each  indebtedness,  if 
more  than  one ;  give  the  name  or  names  of  the 
creditor  or  creditors,  and  the  place  or  places  of 
residence,  and  state  whether  and  to  what  extent 
such  debt  or  debts  have  been  discharged,  and 
also  the  time  and  manner  of  the  discharge. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  land  or  lands,  tene- 
ment or  tenements,  hereditament  or  heredita- 
ments, chattel  or  chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit 
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or  credits,  within  the  Confcdoratc  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  any  right  or  interest  held,  owjmhI,  posKesacd 
or  enjoyed,  dire^^tly  or  indirectly  hy  or  for  one  or 
more  alien  enemies  since  the  twenty  first  day  of 
May,  ISfil,  or  in  or  to  which  any  one  or  more 
alien  enenues  had  since  tlint  time  any  claim,  title 
or  interest,  direet  or  indirect!  Ff  yea,  set  fortii 
specially  and  particularly  what  and  where  the 
property  i^  and  the  name  and  reiudenco  of  the 
bolder,  debtor^  trustee  or  agent, 

6.  State  all  eke  that  you  know  wliich  may  aid 
in  carrying  into  full  eft'ect  the  iie<|uestration  act 
of  the  thirtieth  August^  1801,  aud  state  the  same 
as  fully  and  partlcudarly  aa  if  thereunto  ipecially 
interrogated*  A.  B., 

Recti  TtTn 

Note. — ^The  garni  shce  in  the  forej^ninj;  inter- 
rogatorieji,  is  specially  warned  that  the  ijeques- 
tration  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
citizen  to  giire  the  information  a^ked  in  said  inter- 
rogatorie*!.— [Act  of  30th  Augu.it,  IStil,  sec.  %] 

And  if  any  attorney,  agent,  former  partner, 
trustee,  or  other  person  Jiolding  or  controlling 
any  property  or  interest  therein  of  or  for  any  alien 
enemy,  shall  fail  speedily  to  inform  the  Receiver 
of  the  ^une,  and  to  render  hiiii  an  account  of  such 
property  or  interest,  ho  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conTietion^  shall  bo  fined 
in  a  sutn  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  not  longer  than  six  months,  and  be 
liable  to  pay  beijides  to  the  Confederate  States 
double  the  value  of  the  property  or  intereiitt  of  the 
alien  enemies  so  held  or  subject  to  his  control  — 
[Sec  a,j 

Doc.  35, 
BOMBARDBJENT  OF  G.iLVESTON,  TEXAS,* 

GOMHANDKa  JAMES  AI>DBN*3  RKPOHT. 

UkITID   9TJITRI    STHXHKIE   St>FTa-0«HrTLt1fA,  \ 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a 
report  of  a  short  bat  lively  a  flair  which  took  place 
on  the  third  instant  between  this  ship  and  two  of 
the  batteries  located  near  to  and  hack  of  the  city 
of  Galveston.  The  eity  is,  as  the  accompanying 
Bkotch  will  show,  entirely  at  our  mercy ,  but  T 
have  never  had  any  intention  of  troubling  them, 
as  I  considered  my  duty  was  simply  to  blockade 
and  stop  the  wmmcrcc  of  the  poH;  as  I  frankly 
told  their  military  commandant^  Capt  (now  Col) 
Moore,  who  called  upon  me^  shortly  after  our 
arrival,  to  enquire  irfto  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  re- 
port, to  witi  that  I  had  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town,  if  my  duty  of  blockading  was  interfered  with 
by  them  in  any  way-  I  told  the  Captain,  in  re- 
ply, that  I  seldom  made  threats  under  any  cir- 
cutUKt^nces ;  that  I  had  not,  nor  should  1  upon 
Ro  niomt'ntouii  a  subject  aR  thiK,  presume  to  thtnk 
what  T  should  do,  believing  as  T  did,  as  far  as  the 
town  wai^  concerned,  that  they  would  (gladly  let 
UH  alone.  But  I  was  disappomted  ;  for  on  the 
third  instant,  a^  one  of  our  tenders  was  returning 
*  Bee  page  164,  Docl,  YoL  IL  , 


from  a  cruise  to  the  southward,  in  cl targe  of  Mr. 
Rodney  Baxter,  Aeting  Jhister,  she  found  herself 
early  in  the  morning  near  two  of  the  rebel  bat- 
teries^, whicit  j^hortly  opened  their  fire  u|»on  her, 
which  fthe  returned  in  the  mont  gnllant  manner ; 
and,  after  es changing  a  few  shots,  came  and  re- 
ported die  facts  to  mo.  The  whole  affair  passed 
under  my  own  observation,  our  anchorage  being 
only  three  miles  dii^tant;  and  while  I  was  made 
to  realise  that  people  could  be  so  in^ne  as  to  in- 
itiate hostilities  with  us,  when  their  toi^Ti  was  so 
completely  at  our  mercy,  1  was  restrained  firotu 
going  in  and  engaging  their  batteries  on  the  mo- 
ment, beheving  tliat  the  wliole  affair  might  have 
been  the  result  of  misunderstanding  or  aecident. 
I  Iherofore  waited  all  day  for  some  explanation  or 
disavowAl  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  but  none 
came.  On  the  contrary,  steam  wa^  gotten  up  on 
the  General  Bu^nk,  a  large  sea-steamer,  which  has 
bet?n  preparing  for  sea  for  some  time,  and  other 
demonstrations  satisfied  me  that,  so  i^r  (h>m 
thcir  volunteering  any  explanationft^  tliey  were 
ready  for  U8,  and  indeetl  wanted  a  brush.  I 
therefore,  at  about  four  o'clock  p,m.,  got  under 
way,  and  after  towing  a  prize,  which  wo  have,  a 
little  to  seaward,  out  of  the  reach  of  Uie  steamer 
tieneral  Rusk,  if  she  should  come  out  while  we 
were  engaf^ed,  I  stood  down  toward  the  batterieti. 
Our  moving  was  the  mgnal  for  the  General  RuJ^k 
to  get  under  way,  and  as  she  approached  the  bar 
I  turned  to  give  her  chase ;  but  she  was  as  quiok 
in  that  evolution  as  we  were,  and  ran  liJick  with 
ah  speetL  She  attempted  it  the  second  lime,  but 
after  that  was  content  to  go  in  and  watch  tlic  re- 
sult, out  of  hnnn's  way. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  more  diver- 
sion in  that  directicm,  I  re?!ume<l  my  original  course, 
and  stood  towards  the  battei-ie^  \  but  we  were  no 
sooner  iii  range  than  they  opened  their  fire  upon 
n^  when  the  action  became* general.  After  ex- 
changing some  do7,en  or  fifteen  shots  with  them, 
I  withdrew,  satisfied  that  throughout  the  whole 
nfiair  we  were  doing  more  injury  to  the  cily,  or 
perhaps  unoffending  citi^en-s,  than  to  the  batteries 
or  those  who  sought  the  collision. 

The  nearest  point  that  we  could  get  to  the 
shore,  our  ship  drawing  twelve  feet,  wan  about 
one  mile,  where  we  found  tliirtecu  and  a  half  feet 
of  water.  Their  firing  was  so  ejctremcly  ba^l, 
considering  the  large  object  that  tliJs  ship,  almost 
entirely  light,  presents,  that  not  a  fihot  touched^ 
us.  Ours,  I  regret  to  say,  so  far  as  the  poor  Pot* 
tugueso  and  other  unoffending  sufferer  go,  was 
more  effective^  The  only  information  I  have  from 
the  city  on  the  subject,  is  in  a  very  in  suiting  letter, 
gotten  up  in  the  shape  of  a  protect,  remonstrating 
against  my  acts  of  the  thiixl  instant,  and  signed 
by  all  the  foreign  consuls  at  Galveston,  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  sent,  together  with  my  answ*er. 
I  should  add,  that  some  of  the  crew  of  our  tender 
Imd  occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  land  down  the 
coast  in  pursuit  of  fresh  provisions,  when  we  were 
informed  that  a  captain  of  a  coin  puny,  or  a  cap- 
tain of  a  gun,  and  others,  in  one  of  the  batteries, 
killed  in  the  affair  of  the  third  instant ;  also 
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th&t  one  of  our  slmfUn  went  int^  the  mIddJc  of  the 
tovTD,  bat  &OID  8oino  cause  or  other  did  not  burst 
Respectfully^  1  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Jambs  Aldei*;, 


FLig^Officer  William  Meutise, 

( Ct/rrefpmifh  nee.) 

Stm:  The  undersigned,  consuls  and  vice-con- 
anls  of  GalveBton^  consider  it  their  duty  to  enter 
their  soIcTiin  protest  agninst  your  bombanlment 
of  this  dty  on  the  evening  of  the  third  inatiint, 
without  having  given  any  notice,  so  that  tiic 
vramcn  and  phildren  Enij^hl  hsi^^e  1:K;cn  tcuiovck]^ 
and  also  igainst  your  tirin]^  a  shell  in  tlm  midst 
of  a  lai^  crowd  of  unanned  citizens,  ainonj2;st 
whom  w^ere  many  wometi  and  children,  causing 
thereby  the  death  of  an  uooffcndinjj:  Portu^ueBe^ 
and  wounding  bovH  and  peaccal>ly  dii^; posed  per- 
sons, as  actA  of  inhumanity,  unrecognised  in 
modem  warfnre,  and  merit  irig  the  condemnation 
of  Cbmtiin  and  civilised  nations. 

ArTUTJK    L^T^Ti^ 

Britijth  CoDfliil 

James  Fueeiehkk, 

HuioTCTltG  And  Ol^tnbnr^  CoDiiuK  unf)  In  th?  aTHH:nr«  of 
J.  If.  JukAnb,  Actlaf  Coo^n)  fQr  PruMl&  imd  Uuiij,bujrgH 

J,  C.  Ktii^, 

BvIh  Cimfu]i^  VIce^C^Fitol  far  KbeuIl 
J.  liAKKFjriEK^  ^ 

«|iiitf  Conml  for  IlRQi«Df  SA:!ti)njr^  HeigSun^  HoU&ad, 
and  Vke^onr^ul  for  Aurtzin, 
R  G0fff2ALES, 

F.  II.  Zetiu 

Coiuul  fur  Kajmu, 
B.  TnKUO^, 
yir«nti1:i  Agmt^  OoDml  ,inrl  iric«-Con»iil  fnr  Bpaln. 
FwriDEKKK    WAC^yKK, 
Cau!iul  ■pro  tcm.  for  ISleclund  tXtiJiH. 
To  Captain  Jawts  Aldbn, 

UiflTKD  StATTSI   BtRA^KR  SfHTtll-CiltrtLtTtJl,  I 

GE^TfLEitEy :  I  have  just  received  by  the  hand 
of  Captain  Davia  yo«r  comuiunicatiim  of  yester- 
day's date,  in  which  you  enter  your  "solemn 
protesit  against  your  (my)  l>ombardment  of  this 
dty  on  the  evening?  of  the  third  instant,  without 
having  given  any  notice,  so  that  the  women  and 
childreu  might  have  been  rcmoTcd,''  and  char- 
acterising my  procee< lings  in  that  connection  as 
"  acts  of  inhumanity,  unrecopiised  in  modem 
warfare,  and  meriting  the  condemnation  of  Chrijit- 
ian  and  civiUzcd  nations." 

ify  first  impulse  on  reading  your  extraordi- 
nary commimit^ation,  so  full  of  statement*  at  vari- 
ance with  my  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  was 
to  return  it  to  you  and  a,«itk  you  in  all  conscience 
to  examine  the  matter  before  indoniiing  such 
sweeping  accusatinnf^  i  but  as  the  facts  were  aU 
patent,  and  you  might  inform  yourselves  of  them 
if  you  would,  I  decided  to  send  yoii  tho  verbal 
answer  I  did.  and  which  may  be  to  i^ome  of  you 
quite  sufficient;   but  as   it  is   iikdy  tliere  are 


others  who  have  signed  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  OS  you  all  represent  coimtnc^  with 
which  we  are  at  peace  and  amity,  it  nmy  per^ 
haps  be  my  duty  to  state  to  you  tne  facts  of  tho 
case.  They  are  simply  as  follows :  Early  on  the 
rooming  of  the  third  instant  our  gunboat  foimd 
herself  near  the  shore,  and  shortly  allen^^arda 
{as  the  result  proved)  within  range  of  some  of 
the  batteries.  The  first  warning  she  got  wa^  a 
shot — not  a  bbnk  cartridge,  but  a  shot^ — not 
fired  ahead  or  astern  of  her,  to  warn  her  off,  but 
ifmi^ht  at  her.  She,  of  course^  fired  back,  some 
shoU  were  exchanged^  when  she  eama  and  r^ 
ported  the  facU  to  me.  This  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. X  Y^aited  uU  day  until  nearly  four  in  fhe 
afternoon,  hoping  some  explanation,  some  dia- 
avowa)  of  the  act  would  be  sent  oC  None  came^ 
I  then  got  under  wsky  and  stood  in  for  the  bat- 
terii-'S,  whicli,  you  are  aware,  are  built  in  the 
rear  of  and  close  to  the  town,  merely  to  see  if 
they  could,  wliile  they  knew  the  town  mutit  be 
injured  by  our  return  fire,  repeat  such  an  act  of 
aggression  by  commencing  upon  ua.  We  wcro 
no  sooner  within  range  of  their  guns,  however, 
than  they  opened  their  fire,  when  wCj  after  ei- 
changing  a  few  shots  with  them,  retireii,  pro- 
(brring  tliat  it  sViould  appear  wo  were  beaten  off, 
rather  than  continue  A  contest  where  (as  the  re^ 
Kult  shows)  so  many  unoffending  citizun^  must 
necessarily*  sulier.  If  that  act  merits  the  '*  con- 
demnation of  Christian  and  civilised  nations," 
pray  tell  me,  gentlemen,  tell  me,  what  you  w  oujd 
have  done  were  you  in  my  place  1*  Again:  you 
protest  agair^^t  my  firing  a  shell  into  the  midst 
of  a  ^*  large  crowd  of  unarmed  citi^enK,  umongst 
whom  were  many  women  and  children.'^  Good 
tiod,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  such  an  act  could 
have  been  deliberate  or  premeditated  f  Ilesides, 
I  would  ask,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  military 
eommantiant,  who,  by  his  act  in  the  iiK^rtiing, 
had  invited  me  to  the  contest,  to  see  that  such 
were  out  of  the  way  ?  Did  ho  not  have  all  daj 
to  prepare  ?  It  was  evident  to  my  mind  that 
they  knew  wo  wure  coming,  or  why  was  tliat  de- 
monstration on  the  steamer  General  Hu^k  ?  In 
conclusion,  let  me  add  that  no  one  can  regret  the 
injury  done  to  unolfending  individuals  more  than 
t  do ;  still  I  find  no  complaint  of  my  acti^  of  the 
third  inBtant^  coming  from  the  militJLry  or  civil 
authorities  of  Galveston ;  and  with  due  deference 
to  your  consideration  and  humanity,  I  njust  re- 
spectfully remark  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  that  the  wouien  and  children  or 
unarmed  citiKens  of  one  of  our  towns  were  under 
the  protection  of  foreign  consuls,  Rei?|H;ctfulIy, 
,  Jaheis  Aluen, 

Abtuur  Lynn,  Esi]., 

Br!tl.h  C^tiiul. 

J,  C.  KcuN^  EfMj., 

F.    H.   ZfTI^    Esq,, 

CooAl  for  N«*iwi ;  aodOUicvk 
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Doc  86. 
BATTLE  OF  BELMONT,  MO. 

FLAG-OFFICKR  A.  H.  FOOTERS  RETORT. 

UKino  Statks  Gunboat  Lkximotok,  I 
Off  Cairo,  November  9,  1861.       ) 

Sir  :  This  communication  conveys  well-authen- 
ticated information,  which  I  trust  will  excuse  its 
great  length  as  well  as  Secure  it  an  Attentive 
perusal.  I  send  herewith  a  report  of  Comman- 
der Walke,  of  the  gunboat  Taylor,  showing  the 
participation  of  that  vessel,  and  the  gunboat  Lex- 
ington, Commander  Stembel,  in  the  attack  on 
the  batteries  at  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  this  side  of  Columbus. 

As  a  synopsis  of  this  full  and  extended  report, 
I  may  say  that  the  gunboats  rendered  the  most 
effective  service  on  this  occasion,  having  but  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded  ;  in  fact,  I  am  in- 
formed, both  by  army  and  navy  officers,  that  the 
boats,  by  covering  the  final  retreat  with  well- 
directed  tire  of  grape  and  canister,  mowing  down 
the  enemy,  prevented  our  troops  from  being  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  cut  to  pieces. 

General  Grant,  the  commanding  general,  in- 
forms me  that  there  are  forty  thousand  men  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  guns  of  large  calibre  in 
Columbus  and  its  vicinity,  and  that  the  rebels 
intend  to  make  this  point  their  principal  stand 
against  the  movements  of  the  gunboats  and  troops 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  A  rifie  shot  weigh- 
ing ninety  pounds  was  picked  up  by  one  of  our 
men,  thrown  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  one  of 
the  rebel  batteries. 

The  demonstration  down  the  river  was  in- 
tended rather  as  an  armed  rcconnoissance  than 
an  attack  on  Columbus ;  in  fact,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  detachment  which  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  this  was  effected  by  cap- 
turing the  cannon  and  burning  the  tents  and 
baggage,  the  latter  accomplished  by  Quarter- 
master Hatch  with  a  detachment  of  men.  This 
movement,  it  is  believed,  has  prevented,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  a  junction  with  General  Price 
m  Southwest  Missouri,  also  the  detachments  be- 
ing cut  off  which  have  been  sent  from  here  to 
attack  Jeff  Thompson,  as  well  as  establishing 
the  fact  of  Columbus  being  so  strongly  fortified 
that  a  large  land  force  must  coSperate  with  the 
gunboats,  in  order  to  move  successfully  beyond 
this  point  down  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the 
other  hand,  General  Grant  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  rebels  may  retaliate  by  an  attempt 
to  seize  "Bird's  Point"  or  "Fort  Holt,"  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  and,  in  view  of  this,  wants 
early  reenforcements  of  well-equipped  regiments. 
The  General  estimates  the  loss  on  our  side  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
and  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  alone  at  three 
hundred.  My  opinion  is,  after  careful  inquiry, 
as  stragglers  are  still  coming  in,  that  our  loss  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  will  amount  to  five 
hundred  persons,  together  with  twenty-five  bag- 
gage-wagons, one  hundred  horses,  one  thousanri 
OTorcoats,  and  one  thousand  blankets.  The  men 
feflNight  with  great  gallantry,  and  Generals  Grant 


and  McClemand  had  their  horses  shot  under 
them  ;  and  had  not  the  troops  been  flushed  with 
their  early  success,  and  commenced  looting,  in- 
stead of  being  prepared  to  retire  when  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  accomplished,  they  might 
have  left  witli  comparatively  little  loss,  but  the 
delay  gave  the  enemy  time  to  cross  from  Colum- 
bus in  great  force,  and  hence  the  comparativ 
disastrous  termination  in  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces.  .... 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Foote, 

Oomnumdlng  Naval  Forces  Western  Waters. 

Hon.  GiDBON  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Doc.  37. 


THE    KEYS    OF    THE    GULF. 

A  LETTER  FROM  COMMANDER  MERVINE. 

KsT  West,  Florida,  Oct  1, 1861. 

To  TFTE  Edftor  OP  The  Worlo  :  In  your  article 
entitled  the  "Keys  of  the  Gulf,"  published  in  your 
paper  of  the  seventh  ultimo,  in  which  you  speak 
of  the  importance,  in  a  national  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  maintaining  the  possession  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States,  you  inadvert- 
ently did  injustice  to  the  army  and  navy  oflScers 
on  this  station,  by  commending  my  loyalty  in  this 
regard,  somewhat  at  their  expense,  and  by  re- 
marking, "that  though  the  soldiery  in  the  fort 
might  have  been  sufKcicnt  to  defend  it  till  relief 
arrived,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  had  the  judi- 
cial officers  there  proved  faithless,  as  they  did  in 
other  cases.  Key  West,  with  its  fortifications, 
would  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  rebel 
acquisitions,  entailing  consequences,"  etc. 

Now,  so  loyal  to  their  flag  and  country  were 
the  army  and  the  navy  officers  on  this  station,  at 
the  time  the  rebellion  broke  out,  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  probable  that  Key  West,  with  its  forti- 
fications, would  have  gone  into  the  possession  of 
the  rebels,  in  consequence  of  any  omission  or 
dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part,  even  though  the 
judicial  officers  had  proved  disloyal. 

Justice  to  these  gentlemen  requires  that  I  should 
state  a  few  facts  on  this  subject  The  country  will 
also  be  interested  in  knowing  them. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln  —  knowing  that  South-Caro- 
lina had  threatened  to  secede  and  other  States  to 
cooperate  on  that  contingency  occurring  —  Capt 
Brannan,  then  in  command  at  the  military  bar- 
racks in  Key  West,  Capt  (now  quartermaster- 
general)  Meigs,  then  the  United  States  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson  at 
the  Tortugas,  and  Lieuts.  Craven  and  Stanly, 
respectively  in  command  of  the  United  States 
steamers,  the  Mohawk  and  Wyandott,  held  a 
consultation  together  upon  the  subject  of  the 
security  of  the  forts  and  other  public  property  at 
this  place  and  the  Tortugas. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  Stanly 
should  remain  with  the  Wyandott  at  Key  West, 
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to  cooperate  with  Brannan  in  its  defence,  until 
orders  could  be  received  from  Washington  on  the 
subject,  and  that  Craven  should  go  to  the  Tortu- 
gas  with  the  Mohawk  to  cooperate  with  Meigs  in 
its  defence. 

Both  forts  were  unfinished,  and  in  a  poor  con- 
dition for  defence,  without  naval  cooperation. 
The  fort  at  Tortugas  had  not  a  single  gun.  This 
arrangement  was  quioUy  acted  on,  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ordered  the  Mohawk  and  Wyan- 
dott  to  their  customary  cruising  grounds  ofif  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  Capt  Brannan, 
of  his  own  accord,  moved  Lieut  Webber  and 
twenty  men  jfrom  the  barracks  into  the  fort  on 
this  island,  giving  out  that  he  wished  to  drill  his 
men  a  little  at  the  big  guns.  This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  the  fort  by  troops,  it  being  a  new 
and  unfinished  work. 

On  the  second  of  December  Capt.  Hunt,  of  the 
United  States  corps  of  engineers,  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  its  safe  keeping  until  regularly  garrisoned, 
arrived  with  fifty  or  sixty  laborers,  and  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  get  the  fort  in  a  condition  to 
be  defended.  These  laborers  were  all  loyal,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  stand  ready  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  work. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  hearing  that  the 
State  (Florida)  had  seceded,  and  that  Fort  Morgan, 
in  Mobile  Bay,  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels,  and 
that  an  expedition  to  seize  the  fort  at  Key  West 
was  fireely  spoken  of  on  the  mainland.  Captain 
Brannan,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
Capt.  Hunt,  moved  himself  and  entire  command, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  men,  into  the  fort 
Soldiers  and  laborers  cooperated  in  mounting 
the  guns. 

In  the  mean  time  Brannan  had  repeatedly  writ- 
ten to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  orders,  but  received 
not  a  line  in  answer  until  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  after  Mr.  Holt  had  come  into  office. 
The  transfer  of  his  command  fi>om  the  barracks 
to  the  fort  was  then  approved  of. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January  Major  Arnold, 
with  two  companies  of  artillery,  amved  from 
Boston,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Tortugas. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  the  fort  on  this  island 
(Key  West)  was  reenforced  by  the  arrival  of  Major 
French  and  two  artillery  companies,  and  soon 
after  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
two  infantry  companies.  Major  French,  after 
Gen.  Twiggs's  treasonable  surrender  of  the  mili- 
tary posts  in  Texas,  had  marched  his  command 
from  the  upper  regions  of  that  State  to  the  sea- 
board, and  had  brought  it  to  this  place  in  a  condi- 
tion of  admirable  discipline. 

Ranking  Brannan,  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  fort  and  barracks,  and  soon  after  inaugurated 
a  system  of  local  affiiirs  on  this  island,  which  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  Union-loving  citi- 
zens, and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
moderate  secessionists  as  right  and  proper,  but 
which  has  been  highly  unpalatable  to  the  pervert- 


ed and  diseased  tastes  of  others.     These  have  re- 
tired from  among  us. 

Captain  Craven,  having  been  ordered  to  New- 
York,  returned  to  this  place  in  the  command  of 
the  Crusader  about  the  same  time  that  Major 
French  arrived.  He  co6perated  heartily  with 
the  Major  in  re€stabUshing  the  authority  of  tlie 
Federal  Government 

The  collector,  district-attorney,  and  marshal, 
were  all  early  zealous  secessionists.  The  marshal 
resigned  early  in  March,  leaving  the  court  without 
an  executive  officer  until  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
when  a  new  marshal  was  appointed. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  You  will  per- 
ceive at  once,  upon  reading  the  above  statement, 
that  the  army  and  navy  officers  on  this  station, 
in  the  most  trying  times,  were  as  true  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ; 
and  to  them,  and  to  their  early  foresight  and 
prompt  military  action,  is  the  preservation  of 
Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson  due,  much  more  and 
in  a  much  higher  sense  than  to  any  moral  influ- 
ence that  could  be  exerted  by  any  civil  magis- 
trate, whatever  might  be  his  loyalty.  But  had  I 
proved  disloyal  myself,  I  believe  these  gentlemen 
would  have  proved  faithful,  and  when  the  right 
time  came  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I  should  have 
been  the  first  person  on  this  island  to  be  **  subju- 
gated" to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  by 
their  military  power. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

William  Meuvine. 


Doc.  88. 


THE    CONTEST    IN  AMERICA. 

BY   JOHN   STUART   MILL. 

The  cloud  which  for  the  space  of  a  month  hung 
gloomily  over  the  civilized  world,  black  with  far 
worse  evils  than  those  of  simple  war,  has  passed 
firom  over  our  heads  without  bursting.  The  fear 
has  not  been  realized,  that  the  only  two  first-rate 
Powers  who  are  also  free  nations  would  take  to 
tearing  each  other  in  pieces,  both  the  one  and  the 
.other  in  a  bad  and  odious  cause.  For  while,  on 
the  American  side,  the  war  would  have  been  one 
of  reckless  persistency  in  wrong,  on  ours  it  would 
have  been  a  war  in  alliance  with,  and  to  practical 
purposes,  in  defence  and  propagation  of  slavery. 
We  had,  indeed,  been  wTonged.  We  had  suffered 
an  indignity,  and  something  more  than  an  indig- 
nity, which  not  to  have  resented,  would  have  been 
to  invite  a  constant  succession  of  insults  and  in- 
juries from  the  same  and  from  every  other  quar- 
ter. We  could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  we 
have  done :  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think,  without 
something  like  a  shudder,  from  what  we  have 
escaped.  We,  the  emancipators  of  the  slave — 
who  have  wearied  every  court  and  government 
in  Europe  and  America  with  our  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, until  we  goaded  them  into  at  least 
ostensibly  cooperating  with  us  to  prevent  the  en- 
slaving of  the  negro — we,  who  for  the  last  half 
century  have  spent  annual  sums  equal  to  the 
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revenue  of  a  small  kin^om  in  blockading  the 
African  coast,  for  a  cause  in  which  we  not  only 
had  no  interest,  but  which  wjis  contrary  to  our 
pecuniary  interest,  and  which  many  believed 
would  ruin,  as  many  among  us  still,  though  erro- 
neously, believe  that  it  has  ruined,  our  colonies — 
we  should  have  lent  a  hand  to  setting  up,  in  one 
of  the  most  commanding  positions  of  the  world, 
a  powerful  republic,  devoted  not  only  to  slavery, 
but  to  pro-slavery  propagandism — should  have 
helped  to  give  a  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  a  conspiracy  of  slave-owners,  who  have 
broken  their  connection  with  the  American  fed- 
eration on  the  sole  ground,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, that  they  thought  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  restrain,  not  slavery  itself,  but  their  pur- 
pose of  spreading  slavery  wherever  migration  or 
force  could  carry  it. 

A  nation  which  has  made  the  professions  that 
England  has,  does  not  with  impunity,  under  how- 
ever great  provocation,  betake  itself  to  frustrating 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  calling  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  make  sacrifices  of  what  they 
think  their  interest  At  present,  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  sympathized  with  us;  have  ac- 
knowledged that  we  were  injured,  and  declared, 
with  rare  unanimity,  that  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  resist,  if  necessary,  by  arms.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  war  would  soon  have  buried  its 
causes  in  oblivion.  AVhen  the  new  Confederate 
States,  made  an  independent  power  by  English 
help,  had  begun  their  crusade  to  carry  negro  sla- 
very from  the  Potomac  to  Cape  Horn,  who  would 
then  have  remembered  that  England  raised  up 
this  scourge  to  humanity  not  for  the  evil's  sake, 
but  because  somebody  had  offered  an  insult  to 
her  flag  ?  Or  even  if  unforgottcn,  who  would  then 
have  felt  that  such  a  grievance  was  a  sufficient 
palliation  of  the  crime  ?    Every  reader  of  a  news- 

Eaper,  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth,  would 
ave  believed  and  remembered  one  thing  only — 
that  at  the  critical  juncture  which  was  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  blaze  up  afresh  with  in- 
creased vigor  or  be  trodden  out — at  the  moment 
of  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit — 
at  the  dawn  of  a  hope  that  the  demon  might  now 
at  last  be  chained  and  flung  into  the  pit,  England 
stepped  in,  and  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  made  Satan 
victorious. 

The  world  has  been  saved  from  this  calamity, 
and  England  from  this  disgrace.  The  accusation 
would  indeed  have  been  a  calumny.  But  to  be 
able  to  defy  calumny,  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
must  stand  very  clear  of  just  reproach  in  its  pre- 
vious conduct.  Unfortunately,  we  ourselves  have 
given  too  much  plausibility  to  the  charge.  Not 
by  anything  said  or  done  by  us  as  a  government 
or  as  a  nation,  but  by  the  tone  of  our  press,  and 
in  some  degree,  it  must  be  owned,  the  general 
opinion  of  English  society.  It  is  too  true,  that 
the  feelings  which  have  been  manifested  since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  contest — the  judgments 
which  have  been  put  forth,  and  the  wishes  which 
have  been  expressed  concerning  the  incidents  and 
probable  eventualities  of  the  struggle — tiie  bitter 
vid  irritating  criticism  which  has  been  kept  up, 


not  even  against  both  parties  equally,  but  almost 
solely  against  the  party  in  the  right,  and  the  un- 
generous refusal  of  all  those  just  allowances  which 
no  country  needs  more  than  our  own,  whenever 
its  circumstances  are  as  near  to  those  of  America 
as  a  cut  finger  is  to  an  almost  mortal  wound — 
these  facts,  with  minds  not  favorably  di.sponed  to 
us,  would  have  gone  fietr  to  make  the  most  odious 
interpretation  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  been 
so  nearly  engaged  with  the  United  States,  appcai 
by  many  degrees  the  most  probable.  There  is 
no  denying  that  our  attitude  toward  the  contend- 
ing parties,  (I  mean  our  moral  attitude,  for  politi- 
cally there  was  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
neutrality,)  has  not  been  that  which  becomes  a 
people  who  are  as  sincere  enemies  of  slavery  as 
the  English  really  are,  and  have  made  as  great 
sacrifices  to  put  an  end  to  it  where  they  could. 
And  it  has  been  an  additional  misfortune  that 
some  of  our  most  powerful  journals  have  been  for 
many  years  past  very  unfavorable  exponents  of 
English  feeling  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
slavery ;  some,  probably,  from  the  influences, 
more  or  less  direct,  of  West-India  opinions  and 
interests ;  others  from  inbred  toryism,  which,  even 
when  compelled  by  reason  to  hold  opinions  favor- 
able to  liberty,  is  always  adverse  to  it  in  feeling ; 
which  likes  the  spectacle  of  irresponsible  power 
exercised  by  one  person  over  others ;  which  has 
ho  moral  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  human 
beings  bom  to  the  penal  servitude  for  life,  to 
which  for  the  term  of  a  few  years  we  sentence 
our  most  hardened  criminals,  but  keeps  its  indig- 
nation to  be  expended  on  *' rabid  and  fanatical 
abolitionists"  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  those 
writers  in  England  who  attach  a  sufficiently  seri- 
ous meaning  to  their  Christian  professions,  to  con- 
sider a  fight  against  slavery  as  a  fight  for  God. 

Now,  when  the  mind  of  England,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind, 
has  been  relieved  from  the  incubus  which  had 
weighed  on  it  ever  since  the  Trent  outrage,  and 
when  we  are  no  longer  feeling  toward  the  North- 
ern Americans  as  men  feel  toward  those  with 
whom  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  struggling  for 
life  or  death  ;  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  review 
our  position  and  consider  whether  we  have  been 
feeling  what  ought  to  have  been  felt,  and  wishing 
what  ought  to  have  been  wished,  regarding  the 
contest  in  which  the  Northern  States  are  engag- 
ed with  the  South. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  ought  to  dismiss 
from  our  minds  as  far  as  possible,  those  feelings 
against  the  North  which  have  been  engendered 
not  merely  by  the  Trent  aggression,  but  by  the 
previous  anti-British  effVisions  of  newspaper  wri- 
ters and  stump  orators.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  a.sk  how  far  these  explosions  of  ill-humor  are 
anything  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  ill-disciplined  minds,  disappointed  of  tho 
sympathy  which  they  justly  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  great  anti-slavery  peopio 
in  their  really  noble  enterprise.  It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  remark  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment always  shows  worst  where  other  govern- 
ments show  best— on  its  outside ;  that  unreason- 
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able  people  arc  much  more  noisy  than  the  reason* 
able ;  that  the  froth  and  scum  are  the  part  of  a 
violently  fermenting  liquid  that  meets  the  eyes, 
but  are  not  its  body  and  substance.  AVithout  in- 
sisting on  these  things,  T  contend  that  all  pre- 
vious cause  of  offence  should  be  considered  as 
cancelled,  by  the  reparation  which  the  American 
Government  has  so  amply  made ;  not  so  much  the 
reparation  itself,  which  might  have  been  so  made 
as  to  leave  still  greater  cause  of  permanent  re- 
sentment behind  it,  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  they  have  made  it  These  have  been  such, 
as  most  of  us,  I  venture  to  say,  did  not  by  any 
means  expect  If  reparation  were  made  at  all, 
of  which  few  of  us  felt  more  than  a  hope,  we 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  made  obvi- 
ously as  a  concession  to  prudence,  not  to  princi- 
ple. We  thought  that  there  would  have  been 
truckling  to  the  newspaper  editors  and  supposed 
fire-eaters,  who  were  crying  out  for  retaining  the 
prisoners  at  all  hazards.  We  expected  that  the 
atonement,  if  atonement  there  were,  would  have 
been  made  with  reservations,  perhaps  under  pro- 
test We  expected  that  the  correspondence 
would  have  been  spun  out^  and  a  trial  made  to 
induce  England  to  be  satisfied  with  less  ;  or  that 
there  would  have  been  a  proposal  of  arbitration  ; 
or  that  England  would  have  been  asked  to  make 
concessions  in  return  for  justice  ;  or  that,  if  sub- 
mission were  made,  it  would  have  been  made  osten- 
sibly to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope. We  expected  anything,  in  short, which  would 
have  been  weak,  and  timitl,  and  paltry.  The  only 
thing  which  no  one  seemed  to  expect  is  what  has 
actually  happened  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government 
have  done  none  of  these  things.  Like  honest 
men,  they  have  said  in  direct  terms,  that  our  de- 
mand was  right ;  that  they  yielded  to  it  because  it 
was  just ;  that  if  they  themselves  had  received 
the  same  treatment  they  would  have  demanded 
the  same  reparation  ;  and  that  if  what  seemed  to 
be  the  American  side  of  the  question  was  not  the 
just  side,  they  would  be  on  the  side  of  justice, 
happy  as  they  were  to  find,  after  their  resolution 
had  been  taken,  that  it  was  also  the  side  which 
America  had  formerly  defended.  Is  there  any 
one,  capable  of  a  moral  judgment  or  feeling,  who 
will  say  that  his  opinion  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can .statesmen,  is  not  raised  by  such  an  act,  done 
on  such  grounds  ?  The  act  itself  may  have  been 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances  ; 
but  the  reasons  given,  the  principles  of  action 
professed,  were  their  own  choice.  Putting  the 
worst  hypothesis  possible,  which  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  entertain  seriously,  that  the 
concession  was  really  made  solely  to  convenience, 
and  that  the  profession  of  regard  for  justice  was 
hypocrisy,  even  so,  the  ground  taken,  even  if  in- 
sincerel}',  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  American  mind  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  That  a  sense  of  justice  should 
be  the  motive  which  the  rulers  of  a  country  rely 
on,  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  unpopular,  and 
what  might  seem  a  humiliating  act;  that  the  jour- 
nalistH,  the  orators,  many  lawyers,  the  Lower 
llouse  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  Naval 


Secretary,  should  be  told,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
by  their  own  Government,  that  they  have  been 
giving  public  thanks,  presents  of  swords,  freedom 
of  cities,  all  manner  of  heroic  honors  to  the  author 
of  an  act  which,  though  not  so  intended,  was 
lawless  and  wrong,  and  for  which  the  proper 
remedy  is  confession  and  atonement ;  that  this 
should  be  the  accepted  policy  (supposing  it  to  bo 
nothing  higher)  of  a  Democratic  Republic,  shows 
even  unlimited  democracy  to  be  a  better  thing  than 
many  Englishmen  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it,  and  goes  some  way  towards  prov- 
ing that  the  aberrations  even  of  a  ruling  multitude 
are  only  fatal  when  the  better  instructed  have  not 
the  virtue  or  the  courage  to  front  them  boldly. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Government,  that  in  doing  what  was  in 
itself  right,  they  have  done  also  what  was  best 
fitted  to  allay  the  animosity  which  was  daily  be- 
coming more  bitter  between  the  two  nations  so 
long  as  the  question  remained  open.  They  have 
put  the  brand  of  confessed  injustice  upon  that 
rankling  and  vindictive  resentment  with  which 
the  profligate  and  passionate  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  been  threatening  us,  in  the  event 
of  concession,  and  which  is  to  be  manifested  by 
some  dire  revenge,  to  be  taken,  as  they  pretentl, 
after  the  nation  is  extricated  from  its  present  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  what  depended  on 
him  to  make  this  spirit  expire  with  the  occasion 
which  raised  it  up ;  and  we  shall  have  ourselves 
chiefly  to  blame  if  we  keep  it  alive  by  the  further 
prolongation  of  that  stream  of  vituperative  elo- 
quence, the  source  of  which,  even  now,  when  the 
cause  of  quarrel  has  been  amicably  made  up,  does 
not  seem  to  have  run  dry.* 

Let  us,  then,  without  reference  to  these  jars, 
or  to  the  declamation  of  newspaper  writers  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  examine  the  American 
question  as  it  stood  from  the  beginning;  its  origin, 
the  purpose  of  both  the  combatants,  and  its  vari- 
ous possible  or  probable  issues. 

I'here  is  a  theory  in  England,  believed  perhaps 
by  some,  half  believed  by  many  more,  which  is 
only  consistent  with  original  ignorance,  or  com- 
plete subsequent  forgetfulness,  of  all  the  antece- 
dents of  the  contest  There  are  people  who  tell 
us  that,  on  the  side  of  the  North  the  question  is 
not  one  of  slavery  at  all.  The  North,  it  seems, 
have  no  more  objection  to  slavery  than  the  South 
have.  Their  leaders  never  say  one  word  imply- 
ing disapprobation  of  it  They  are  ready,  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  it  new  guarantees ;  to  renounce 
all  that  they  have  been  contending  for ;  to  win 


•  I  do  not  forget  one  regrettable  passage  in  Mr.  Seward's 
letter,  In  which  he  said  that:  "  If  the  safety  of  the  Union  requir- 
ed the  detention  of  the  captured  persons.  It  would  be  the  right 
and  duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them/*  I  sincerely 
grieve  to  find  thi.s  sentence  in  the  despatch,  for  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules  of  morality  are  not  a  subject  to  be  lightly 
or  unnecessarily  tampered  with.  The  doctrine.  In  Itself,  u  no 
other  than  that  professed  and  acted  on  by  all  governments — 
that  self-preservation,  In  a  State,  as  in  an  individual,  Is  a  war- 
rant for  many  things  which,  at  all  other  times,  ought  to  be  rig- 
idly abstained  from.  At  all  events,  no  nation  which  has  erer 
passed  *'  laws  of  exception,"  which  ever  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  or  passed  an  alien  bill  in  dread  of  a  Chartbit  insur- 
rection, has  •  right  to  throw  the  Orsi  stone  at  Mr.  Lincoln's 
GoTemment. 
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back,  if  opportunity  offers,  the  South  to  the 
Union  by  surrendering  the  whole  point 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  what  are 
the  Southern  chiefs  fighting  about  ?  Theu-  apolo- 
gists in  England  say  that  it  is  about  tariffs,  and  sim- 
ilar trumpery.  They  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  tell  the  world,  and  they  told  their  own  citi- 
zens when  they  wanted  their  votes,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fight  was  slavery.  Many  years  ago, 
when  Gen.  Jackson  was  President,  South-Caro- 
lina did  nearly  rebel  (she  never  was  near  sepa- 
rating) about  a  tariff ;  but  no  other  State  abetted 
her,  and  a  strong  adverse  demonstration  from 
Virginia  brought  the  matter  to  a  close.  Yet  the 
tariff  of  that  day  was  rigidly  protective.  Com- 
pared with  that,  the  one  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  was  a  free-trade  tariff.  This  latter 
was  the  result  of  several  successive  modifications 
in  the  direction  of  freedom ;  and  its  principle  was 
not  protection  for  protection,  but  as  much  of  it 
only  as  might  incidentally  result  from  duties  im- 
posed for  revenue.  Even  the  Morrill  tariff  (which 
never  could  have  boon  passed  but  for  the  South- 
em  secession)  is  stated  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  to  be  considerably  more  liberal 
than  the  reformed  French  tariff  under  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  treaty ;  insomuch  that  he,  a  Protectionist, 
would  bo  glad  to  exchange  his  own  protective 
tariff  for  Louis  Napoleon's  free-trade  one.  But 
why  discuss,  on  probable  evidence,  notorious 
facts  ?  The  world  knows  what  tlie  question  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  still  is.  Slavery  alone  was  thought  of, 
alone  talked  of.  Slavery  was  battled  for  and 
against,  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the  plains 
of  Kansas ;  on  the  slavery  question  exclusively 
was  the  party  constituted  which  now  rules  the 
United  States;  on  slavery,  Fremont  was  reject- 
ed ;  on  slavery,  Lincoln  was  elected ;  the  South 
separated  on  slavery,  and  proclaimed  slavery  as 
the  one  cause  of  separation. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  North  are  not  carry- 
ing on  war  to  abolish  slavery  where  it  legally  ex- 
ists. Could  it  have  been  expected,  or  even  per- 
haps desired,  that  they  should  ?  A  great  party 
does  not  change  suddenly,  and  at  once,  all  its 
principles  and  professions.  The  Republican  party 
have  taken  their  stand  on  law,  and  the  existing 
Constitution  of  the  Union.  They  have  disclaim- 
ed all  right  to  attempt  anything  which  that  Con- 
stitution forbids.  It  does  forbid  interference  by 
the  Federal  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  slave 
States ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  their  abolishing  it 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  this  they  are 
now  doing,  having  voted,  I  perceive,  in  their 
present  pecuniary  straits,  a  million  of  dollars  to 
indemnify  the  slave-owners  of  the  District  Neith- 
er did  the  Constitution,  in  their  own  opinion,  re- 
quire them  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  which  were  not  yet  States. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
and  to  prevent  it  they  are  now  fighting,  as  the 
slave-owners  are  fighting  to  enforce  it 

The  present  Government  of  the  United  States 

ii  not  an  abolitionist  government    Abolitionists, 

'  *"  America,  moan  those  who  do  not  keop  within 


the  Constitution;  who  demand  the  destruction 
(as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned)  of  as  much  of  it 
as  protects  the  internal  legislation  of  each  State 
fi'om  the  control  of  Congress ;  who  aim  at  abol- 
ishing slavery  wherever  it  exists,  by  force  if  need 
be,  but  certainly  by  some  other  power  than  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  slave  States.  The 
Republican  party  neither  aim  nor  profess  to  aim 
at  this  object  And  when  we  consider  the  flood 
of  wrath  which  would  have  been  poured  out 
against  them  if  they  did,  by  the  very  writers 
who  now  taunt  them  with  not  doing  it,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  think  the  taunt  a  little  misplaced.  But 
though  not  an  abolitionist  party,  they  are  a  fi-ee- 
soil  party.  K  they  have  not  taken  arms  against 
slavery,  they  have  against  its  extension.  And 
they  know,  as  we  may  know  if  we  please,  that 
this  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  day  when 
slavery  can  no  longer  extend  itself  is  the  day  of 
its  doom.  The  slave-owners  know  this,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  their  fury.  They  know,  as  all  know 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  that  confine- 
ment  within  existing  limits  is  its  death-warrant 
Slavery,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists 
in  the  States,  exhausts  even  the  beneficent  pow- 
ers of  nature.  So  incompatible  is  it  with  any 
kind  whatever  of  skilled  labor,  that  it  causes  the 
whole  productive  resources  of  the  country  to  be 
concentrated  on  one  or  two  products,  cotton  be- 
ing the  chief,  which  require  to  raise  and  prepare 
them  for  the  market  little  beside  brute,  animal 
force.  The  cotton  cultivation,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  competent  judges,  alone  saves  North- Ameri- 
can slavery;  but  cotton  cultivation,  exclusively 
adhered  to,  exhausts,  in  a  moderate  number  of 
years,  all  the  soils  which  are  tit  for  it,  and  can 
only  be  kept  up  by  travelling  further  and  further 
westward.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  given  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  desolate  state  of  parts  of  Georgia 
and  the  Cnrolinas,  once  among  the  richest  speci- 
mens of  soil  and  cultivation  in  the  world ;  and 
even  the  more  recently  colonized  Alabama,  as  he 
shows,  is  rapidly  following  in  the  same  downhill 
track.  To  slavery,  therefore,  it  is  a  matt<a*  of 
life  and  death  to  find  fresh  fields  for  the  employ- 
ment of  slave  labor.  Confine  it  to  the  present 
States,  and  the  owners  of  slave  property  will 
either  be  speedily  ruined,  or  will  have  to  find 
means  of  reforming  and  renovating  their  agricul- 
tural system,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
treating  the  slaves  like  human  beings,  nor  with- 
out so  large  an  employment  of  skilled — that  is, 
of  free  —  labor,  as  will  widely  displace  the  un- 
skilled, and  so  depreciate  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  slave,  that  the  immediate  mitigation  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  slavery  would  be  a  nearly  in- 
evitable and  probably  rapid  consequence. 

The  Republican  leaders  do  not  talk  to  the  pub- 
lic of  these  almost  certain  results  of  success  in 
the  present  conflict  They  talk  but  little  in  the 
existing  emergency,  even  of  the  original  cause  of 
the  quarrel.  The  most  ordinary  policy  teaches 
them  to  inscribe  on  their  banner  that  part  only 
of  their  known  principles  in  which  their  sup- 
porters are  unanimous.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union-is  an  object  about  which  ^9  North' are 
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agreed ;  and  it  has  many  adherents,  as  they  be- 
lieve, in  i^e  South  generally.  That  nearly  half 
tlie  population  of  the  Border  slave  States  are  in 
favor  of  it  is  a  patent  fact,  since  they  are  now 
fighting  in  its  defence.  It  is  not  probable  that 
tliey  would  be  willing  to  fight  directly  against 
slavery.  The  Republicans  well  know  that  if 
tliey  can  reestablish  the  Union  they  gain  every- 
thing for  which  they  originally  contended :  and 
it  would  be  a  plain  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Southern  friends  of  the  Government,  i^  after 
rallying  them  around  its  standard  for  a  purpose 
of  which  they  approve,  it  were  suddenly  to  al- 
ter its  terms  of  communion  without  their  con- 
sent 

But  the  parties  in  a  protracted  civil  war  al- 
most always  end  by  taking  more  extreme,  not  to 
say  higher  grounds  of  principle  than  they  began 
with.  Middle  parties  and  friends  of  compromise 
are  soon  left  behind ;  and  if  the  writers  who  so 
severely  criticise  the  present  moderation  of  the 
free-soilers  are  desirous  to  see  the  war  become 
an  abolition  war;  it  is  probable  that  if  the  war 
lasts  long  enough  they  will  be  gratified.  With- 
out* the  smallest  pretension  to  see  further  into 
futurity  than  other  people,  I  at  least  have  fore- 
seen and  foretold  from  the  first  that  if  the  South 
were  not  promptly  put  down,  the  contest  would 
become  distinctly  an  anti-slavery  one ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  person  accustomed  to  reflect  on 
the  course  of  human  affairs  in  troubled  times 
can  expect  anything  else.  Those  who  have  read, 
even  cursorily,  the  most  valuable  testimony  to 
which  the  English  public  have  access,  concern- 
ing the  real  state  of  affairs  in  America — the  let- 
ters of  The  Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell — 
must  have  observed  how  early  and  rapidly  he 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  with  what 
increasing  emphasis  he  now  continually  reiter- 
ates it  In  one  of  his  recent  letters  ho  names 
the  end  of  next  summer  as  the  period  by  which, 
if  the  war  has  not  sooner  terminated,  it  will 
have  assumed  a  complete  anti-slavery  character. 
So  early  a  term  exceeds,  I  confess,  my  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  but  if  Mr.  Russell  be  right, 
Ileaven  forbid  that  the  war  should  cease  sooner, 
for  if  it  lasts  till  then,  it  is 'quite  possible  that  it 
will  regenerate  the  American  people. 

If;  however,  the  purposes  of  the  North  may 
be  doubted  or  misunderstood,  there  is  at  least 
no  question  as  to  those  of  the  South.  They 
make  no  concealment  of  their  principles.  As 
long  as  they  were  allowed  to  direct  all  the  policy 
of  the  Union;  to  break  through  compromise 
after  compromise,  encroach  step  after  step,  until 
they  reached  the  pitch  of  claiming  a  right  to 
carry  slave  property  into  the  Free  Stiites,  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  those  States,  hold  it  as 
property  there;  so  lonjr,  they  were  willing  to 
remain  in  the  Union.  The  moment  a  President 
was  elc'ted  of  whom  it  was  inferred  from  his 
opinions,  not  tliat  he  would  take  any  measures 
against  slavery  where  it  exists,  but  that  he 
would  oppose  its  establishment  where  it  exists 
not — that  moment  they  broke  loose  from  what 
was,  at  least,  a  very  solemn  contract,  and  formed 
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themselves  into  a  Confederation  pro^ssing  as  its 
fundamental  principle  not  merely  die  perpetua- 
tion, but  the  indefinite  extension  of  slavery. 
And  the  doctrine  is  loudly  "^preachea  through 
the  new  Republic,  that  slavery,  whether  black 
or  white,  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  the  proper  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  everywhere. 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  remind  the  reader 
what  sort  of  a  thing  this  is,  which  the  white 
oligarchy  of  the  South  have  banded  themselves 
together  to  propagate,  and  establish  if  they  could, 
universally.  When  it  is  wished  to  describe  any 
portion  of  the  human  race  as  in  the  lowest  state 
of  debasement,  and  under  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion, in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to 
live,  they  are  compared  to  slaves.  When  words 
are  sought  by  which  to  stigmatize  the  most  odi- 
ous despotism,  exercis^  in  the  most  odious  man- 
ner, and  all  other  comparisons  are  found  inade- 
quate, the  despots  are  said  to  be  like  slave-mas- 
ters, or  slave-drivers.  What,  by  a  rhetoriod 
license,  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  human  race, 
by  way  of  stamping  on  them  the  most  hateful 
character  possible,  are  said  to  be,  these  men,  in 
very  truth,  are,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
are  hateful  personally,  any  more  than  all  the  in- 
quisitors, or  all  the  buccaneers.  But  the  position 
which  they  occupy,  and  the  abstract  excellence 
of  which  they  are  in  arms  to  vindicate,  is  that 
which  the  united  voice  of  mankind  habitually  se- 
lects as  the  type  of  all  hateful  qualities.  I  will 
not  bandy  chicanery  about  the  more  or  less  of 
stripes  or  other  torments  which  are  daily  requi- 
site to  keep  the  machine  in  working  order,  nor 
discuss  whether  the  Legrees  or  the  St.  Clairs  are 
more  numerous  among  the  slave-owners  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  broad  facts  of  the  case 
suffice.  One  fact  is  enough.  There  are,  heaven 
knows,  vicious  and  tyrannical  institutions  in  am- 
ple abundance  on  the  earth.  But  this  institution 
is  the  only  one  of  them  all  wliich  I'equires,  to 
keep  it  going,  that  human  beings  should  be 
burned  alive.  The  calm  and  dispassionate  Mr. 
Olmsted  affirms  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
year,  for  many  years  past,  in  which  this  horror 
is  not  known  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  South.  And  not  upon  ne-* 
grocs  only ;  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  recent 
number,  gave  the  hideous  details  of  the  burning 
alive  of  an  unforttmate  Northern  huckster  by 
Lynch  law,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  aid^ 
in  the  escape  of  a  slave.  What  must  American 
slavery  be,  if  deeds  like  these  are  necessary  under 
it?  and  if  they  are  not  necessary  and  are  yet 
done,  is  not  the  evidence  against  slavery  still 
more  damning  ?  The  South  are  in  rebellion  not 
for  simple  slaver}' ;  they  are  in  rebellion  for  the 
right  of  burning  human  creatures  alive. 

But  we  are  told,  by  a  strange  misapplication  of 
a  true  principle,  that  the  South  had  a  right  to 
separate ;  that  their  separation  ought  to  have 
been  consented  to,  the  moment  they  showed 
themselves  ready  to  fight  for  it;  and  that  the 
North,  in  resisting  it,  are  committing  the  sau)e 
error  and  wrong  which  England  committed  in 
opposing  the  original  separation  of  the  thirtMB 
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eolonies.  Tliis  is  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  sa- 
cred right  of  insurrection  rather  far.  It  is  won- 
derful how  easy  and  liberal  and  complying  people 
can  be  in  other  people*8  concerns.  Because  they 
are  willing  to  surrender  their  own  past,  and  have 
no  objection  to  join  in  reprobation  of  their  great- 
grand  Oithers,  they  never  put  themselves  the  ques- 
tion what  they  themselves  would  do  in  circum- 
stances far  less  trying,  under  far  less  pressure  of 
real  national  calamity.  Would  those  who  profess 
tliese  ardent  revolutionary  principles  consent  to 
their  being  applied  to  Ireland,  or  India,  or  the 
Ionian  Islands?  How  have  they  treated  those 
who  did  attempt  so  to  apply  them  ?  But  the  case 
can  dispense  with  any  mere  argumentum  ad  horn- 
inem.  '  I  am  not  frightened  at  the  word  rebellion. 
I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I  have  sympathized 
more  or  less  ardently  with  most  of  the  rebellions, 
successful  an4  unsuccessful,  which  have  taken 
place  in  my  time.  But  I  certiainly  never  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a  sufficient  title  to  my  sym- 
pathy in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  rebel ;  that  the 
act  of  taking  arms  against  one's  fellow-citizens 
was  so  meritorious  in  itself,  was  so  completely  its 
own  justification,  that  no  question  need  be  asked 
concerning  the  motive.  It  seems  to  me  a  strange 
doctrine  that  the  most  serious  and  responsible  of 
all  human  acts  imposes  no  obligation  on  those 
who  do  it  of  showing  that  they  have  a  real  griev- 
ance ;  that  those  who  rebel  for  the  power  of  op- 
pressing others  exercise  as  sacred  a  right  as  those 
who  do  the  same  thing  to  resist  oppression  prac- 
tised upon  themselves.  Neither  rebellion  nor 
any  other  act  which  affects  the  interests  of  others 
is  sufficiently  legitimated  by  the  mere  will  to  do 
it  Secession  may  be  laudable,  and  so  may  any 
other  kind  of  insurrection ;  but  it  may  also  be  an 
enormous  crime.  It  is  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  and  the  provocation.  And 
if  there  ever  was  an  object  which,  by  its  bare  an- 
nouncement, stamped  rebels  azainst  a  particular 
community  as  enemies  of  mankind,  it  is  the  one 

rifessed  by  the  South.  Their  right  to  separate 
the  right  which  Cartouche  or  Turpin  would 
have  had  to  secede  from  their  respective  coun- 
.  tries,  because  the  laws  of  those  countries  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  and  murder  on  the  high- 
way. The  only  real  difference  is  that  the  present 
rebels  are  more  powerful  than  Cartouche  or  Tur- 
pin, and  may  possibly  be  able  to  effect  their  in- 
iquitous purpose. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  mere  will  to  separate  were  in  this  case, 
or  in  any  case,  a  sufficient  ground  for  separation, 
I  beg  to  be  informed  tohoie  will  ?  The  will  of  any 
knot  of  men  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  usurp- 
ation, terrorism,  or  fraud,  have  got  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  hands  ?  If  the  inmates  of 
Parkhurst  Prison  were  to  get  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  occupy  its  military  positions,  enlist 
one  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  own  ranks,  set 
the  remainder  of  them  to  work  in  chain-gangs, 
and  declare  themselves  independent,  ought  their 
recognition  by  the  British  Government  to  be  an 
immediate  consequence?  Before  admitting  the 
Vithorlty  of  any  personii  m  oi|;aii8  of  tha  will  of 


the  people,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  political  exist- 
ence of  a  country,  I  ask  to  see  whether  their  cre- 
dentials are  fVom  the  whole  or  only  from  a  part 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  ask.  Have  the  slaves 
been  consulted  ?  Has  their  will  been  counted  as 
any  part  in  the  estimate  of  collective  volition  ? 
They  are  a  part  of  the  population. 

However  natural  in  the  country  itself,  it  is 
rather  cool  in  English  writers  who  talk  so  glibly 
of  the  ten  millions,  (I  believe  there  are  only 
eight,)  to  pass  over  the  very  existence  of  four  mil- 
lions who  must  abhor  the  idea  of  separation.  Re- 
member, fte  consider  them  to  be  human  beings, 
entitled  to  human  rights.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Union  in 
some  parts  of  which  slavery  is  reprobated  is  some 
alleviation  of  their  condition,  if  only  as  regards 
future  probabilities.  But  even  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation, it  is  questionable  if  there  was  iji  the  be- 
ginning a  majority  for  secession  anywhere  but  in 
South-Carolina.  Though  the  thing  was  pre-de- 
termincd,  and  most  of  the  States  committed  by 
their  public  authorities  before  the  people  were 
called  on  to  vote ;  though  in  taking  the  votes  ter- 
rorism in  many  places  reigned  triumphant ;  yet 
even  so,  in  several  of  the  States,  secession  was 
carried  only  by  narrow  majorities.  In  some  the 
authorities  have  not  dared  to  publish  the  num- 
bers ;  in  some  it  is  asserted  that  no  vote  has  ever 
been  taken.  Further,  (as  was  pointed  out  in  an 
admirable  letter  by  Mr.  Carey,)  the  Slave  States 
are  intersected  in  the  middle,  from  their  northern 
frontier  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  a  coun- 
try of  free  labor — the  mountain  region  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  their  dependencies,  forming  parts 
of  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  indus- 
tr}',  slavery  to  any  material  extent  never  did  and 
never  will  exist  This  mountain  zone  is  peopled 
by  ardent  friends  of  the  Union.  Could  the  Union 
abandon  them,  without  even  an  effort,  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  pleasure  of  an  exasperated  slave-own- 
ing oligarchy  ?  Couljl  it  abandon  the  Germans 
who,  in  Western  Texas,  have  made  so  meritorious 
a  commencement  of  growing  cotton  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  free  labor  ?  Were 
the  right  of  the  slave-owners  to  secede  ever  so 
clear,  they  have  no  right  to  carry  these  with 
them;  unless  allegiance  is  a  mere  question  of 
local  proximity,  and  my  next  neighbor,  if  I  am  a 
stronger  man,  can  be  compelled  to  follow  me  in 
any  lawless  vagaries  I  choose  to  indulge. 

But  (it  is  said)  the  North  will  never  succeed  in 
conquering  the  South ;  and  since  the  separation 
must  in  the  end  be  recognised,  it  is  better  to  do 
at  first  what  must  be  done  at  last ;  moreover,  if 
it  did  conquer  them,  it  could  not  govern  them 
when  conquered,  consistently  with  free  institu- 
tions. With  no  one  of  these  propositions  can  I 
agree. 

Whether  or  not  the  Northern  Americans  will 
succeed  in  reconquering  the  South,  I  do  not  aflfeet 
to  foresee.  That  they  can  conquer  it,  if  their 
present  determination  holds,  I  have  never  enter 
tainod  a  doubt;  for  they  are  twice  as  numerouSi 
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and  ten  or  twelve  times  as  rich.  Not  by  taking 
military  possession  of  their  country,  or  marching 
an  army  through  it,  but  by  wearing  them  out, 
exhausting  their  resources,  aepriving  them  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  encouraging  their  slaves  to  desert, 
and  excluding  them  from  communication  with 
foreign  countries.  All  tliis,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  supposition  that  the  North  does  not  give  in 
first  Whether  they  will  persevere  to  this  point, 
or  whether  their  spirit,  their  patience,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  are  willing  to  make,  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  reaching  it,  T  cannot  tell.  They 
may,  in  the  end,  be  wearied  into  recognising  the 
separation.  But  to  those  who  say  that  because 
this  may  have  to  be  done  at  last,  it  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  first,  I  put  the  very  serious  question : 
On  what  terms?  Have  they  ever  considered 
what  would  have  been  the  meaning  of  separation 
if  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the  Northern  States 
when  first  demanded  ?  People  talk  as  if  separa- 
tion meant  nothing  more  than  the  independence 
of  the  seceding  States.  To  have  accepted  it  under 
that  limitation  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  to  give  up  that  which  they  have  se- 
ceded expressly  to  preserve.  Separation,  with 
them,  means  at  least  half  the  Territories,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  border,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  invading  and  overrunning  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, for  the  purpose  of  planting  there  the  **  pecu- 
liar institution,"  which  even  Mexican  civilisation 
has  found  too  bad  to  be  endured.  There  is  no 
knowing  to  what  point  of  degradation  a  country 
may  be  driven  in  a  desperate  state  of  its  affairs ; 
but  if  the  North  ever,  unless  on  the  brink  of  actual 
ruin,  makes  peace  with  the  South,  giving  up  the 
original  cause  of  quarrel,  the  freedom'  of  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  if  it  resigns  to  them,  when  out  of  the 
Union,  that  power  of  evil  which  it  would  not  grant 
to  retain  them  in  the  Union  —  it  will  incur  the 
pity  and  disdain  of  posterity.  And  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  South  would  have  consented,  or 
in  their  present  temper  ever  will  consent,  to  an 
accommodation  on  any  other  terms.  It  will  re- 
quire a  succession  of  humiliations  to  bring  them 
to  that  The  necessity  of  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  confineqient  of  slavery  within  its  existing 
boundaries,  with  the  natural  consequence,  imme- 
diate mitigation  of  slavery  and  ultimate  emanci- 
pation, is  a  lesson  which  they  are  in  no  mood  to 
learn  fi^m  anything  but  disaster.  Two  or  three 
defeats  in  the  field,  breaking  their  military 
strength,  though  not  followed  by  an  invasion  of 
their  territory,  may  possibly  teach  it  to  them.  If 
so,  there  is  no  breach  of  charity  in  hoping  that 
this  severe  schooling  may  promptly  come.  When 
men  set  themselves  up,  in  defiance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  do  the  devil's  \«ork,  no  good  can 
come  of  them  until  the  world  has  made  them  feel 
that  this  work  cannot  be  suffered  to  be  done  any 
longer.  If  this  knowledge  does  not  come  to  them 
for  several  years,  the  abolition  question  will  by 
that  time  have  settled  itself;  for  assuredly  Con- 
gress will  very  soon  make  up  its  mind  to  declare 
all  slaves  fi*ee  who  belong  to  persons  in  arms 
against  the  Union.  AV^hen  that  is  done,  slavery, 
confined  to  a  minority,  will  80on  cure  itself;  and 


the  pecuniary  value  of  the  negroes  belonging  4o 
loyal  masters  will  probably  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  the  United  States 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  give. 

The  assumed  difficulty  of  governing  the  South- 
ern States  as  free  and  equal  commonwealths,  in 
case  of  their  return  to  the  Union,  is  purely  im- 
aginary. If  brought  back  by  force,  and  not  by 
voluntary  compact,  they  will  return  without  the 
Territories,  and  without  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  that  event  the  victo- 
rious party  would  make  the  alterations  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  are  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  circumstai^ces,  and  which 
would  not  infi*inge,  but  strengthen,  its  democratic 
principles.  An  article  would  have  to  be  inserted 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Terri- 
tories, or  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any 
new  Slave  State.  Without  any  other  guarantee, 
the  rapid  formation  of  new  Free  States  would 
ensure  to  freedom  a  decisive  and  constantly  in- 
creasing majority  in  Congress.  It  would  also  be 
right  to  abrogate  that  bad  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution (a  necessary  compromise  at  the  time 
of  its  first  establishment)  whereby  the  slaves, 
though  reckoned  as  citizens  in  no  other  respect, 
are  counted,  to  the  extent  of  three  fifths  of  their 
number,  in  the  estimate  of  their  population  for 
fixing  the  number  of  representatives  of  each  State 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Why  should 
the  masters  have  members  in  right  of  their  human 
chattels,  any  more  than  of  their  oxen  and  pigs  ? 
The  President,  in  his  Message,  has  already  pro- 
posed that  this  salutary  reform  should  be  effected 
in  the  case  of  Maryland,  additional  territory,  de- 
tached fix)m  Virginia,  being  given  to  that  State 
as  an  equivalent:  thus  clearly  indicating  the 
policy  which  he  approves,  and  which  ho  is  pro- 
bably willing  to  make  universal. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  all  possi- 
bilities, let  us  now  contemplate  another.  Let  us 
suppose  the  worst  possible  issue  of  this  war — the 
one  apparently  desired  by  those  English  writers 
whose  moral  feeding  is  so  philosophically  indifier- 
ent  between  the  apostles  of  slavery  and  its  ene- 
mies. Suppose  that  the  North  should  stoop  to 
recognise  the  new  confederation  on  its  own  terms, 
leaving  it  half  the  Territories,  and  that  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Europe,  and  takes  its  place  as  an 
admitted  member  of  the  community  of  nations. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  take  thought  beforehand 
what  are  to  be  our  own  future  relations  with  a 
new  power,  professing  the  principles  of  Attila 
and  Genghis  Khan  as  the  foundation  of  its  con- 
stitution. Are  we  to  see  with  indifference  its 
victorious  army  let  loose  to  propagate  their  na- 
tional faith  at  the  rifle's  mouth  through  Mexico 
and  Central  America  ?  Shall  we  submit  to  see 
fire  and  sword  carried  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  llayti  and  Liberia  conquered  and  brought 
back  to  slavery?  We  shall  soon  have  cahscs 
enough  of  quarrel  on  our  own  account  When 
we  are  in  the  act  of  sending  an  expedition  against 
Mexico  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  private  British 
subjects,  we  should  do  well  to  reflect  in  time  that 
the  President  of  the  new  Republic,  Mr.  Jefferson 
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Davis,  was  the  original  inventor  of  repudiation. 
Mississippi  was  the  first  State  which  repudiated. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  had  passed  a 
bill  recognising  and  providing  for  the  debt,  which 
bill  Mr.  JelTerson  Davis  vetoed.  Unless  we  aban- 
don the  principles  we  have  for  two  generations 
consistently  professed  and  acted  oril  we  should 
be  at  war  with  the  new  Confederacy  within  five 
years  about  the  Afincan  slave-trade.  An  English 
Government  will  hardly  be  base  enough  to  re- 
cognise them,  unless  they  accept  all  the  treaties 
by  which  America  is  at  present  bound ;  nor,  it 
may  be  hoped,  even  if  de  facto  independent, 
would  they  be  admitted  to  the  cour^sies  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  unless  they  granted  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  the  right  of  search.  To 
tfilow  the  slave-ships  of  a  confederation  formed 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  come  and  go  free, 
and  unexamined,  between  America  and  the  Afri- 
can coast,  would  be  to  renounce  even  the  pre- 
tence of  attempting  to  protect  Africa  against  the 
man-stcaler,  and  abandon  that  continent  to  the 
horrors,  on  a  fiar  lai-ger  scale,  which  were  prac-  j 
tiscd  before  Granville  Sharp  and  Clarkson  were 
in  existence.  But  even  if  the  right  of  intercept- 1 
ing  their  slavers  were  acknowledged  by  treaty,  | 
which  it  never  would  be,  the  arrogance  of  the 
Southern  slaveholders  would  not  long  submit  to 
its  exercise.  Their  pride  and  self-conceit,  swelled 
to  an  inordinate  height  by  their  successful  strug- 
gle, would  defy  the  power  of  England  as  they  had 
already  successfully  defied  that  of  their  Northern 
countrymen.  After  our  people,  by  their  cold  dis- 
approbation, and  our  press  by  its  invective,  had 
combined  with  their  own  difficulties  to  damp  the 
spirit  of  the  Free  States,  and  drive  them  to  sub- 
mit and  make  peace,  we  should  have  to  fight  the 
Slave  States  ourselves  at  far  greater  disac^van- 
tages,  when  we  should  no  longer  have  the  wearied 
and  exhausted  North  for  an  ally.  The  time  might 
come  when  the  barbarous  and  barbarizing  Power, 
which  we  by  our  moral  support  had  helped  into 
existence,  wonld  require  a  general  crusade  of 
civilized  Europe,  to  extinguish  the  mischief  which 
it  had  allowed,  and  we  had  aided,  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  our  civilisation. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  join  with  those  who 
cry,  peace,  peace,  I  cannot  wish  that  this  war 
should  not  have  been  engaged  in  by  the  North, 
or  that  being  engaged  in,  it  should  be  terminated 
on  any  conditions  but  such  as  would  retain  the 
whole  of  the  territories  as  free  soil.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  require  a  long 
war  to  lower  the  arrogance  and  tame  the  aggres 
sivc  ambition  of  the  slave-owners,  to  the  point  of 
either  returning  to  the  Union,  or  consenting  to 
rcnuiin  out  of  it  with  their  present  limits.  But 
war,  in  a  good  cause,  is  not  the  gi'eatettt  evil 
which  a  nation  can  suffer.  War  is  an  ugly  thing, 
but  not  the  ugliest  of  things :  the  decayed  and  de 
graded  state  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which 
thinks  nothing  tcorth  a  war,  is  worse.  When  a 
people  are  used  as  mere  human  instruments  for 
firing  cannon  or  thrusting  bayonets,  in  the  serv- 
ice and  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  master,  such 


war  degrades  a  people.  A  war  to  protect  other 
human  beings  against  tyrannical  injustice ;  a  M'ar 
to  give  victory  to  their  own  ideas,  of  right  and  good, 
and  which  is  their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an  hon- 
est purpose  by  thpir  free  choice — ^is  often  the  means 
of  their  regeneration.  A  man  who  has  nothing 
which  he  is  willing  to  fight  for,  nothing  which  }io 
cares  more  about  than  he  does  about  his  personal 
safety,  is  a  miserable  creature  who  has  no  chance 
of  being  free,  unless  made  and  kept  so  by  the  exer- 
tions of  better  men  than  himself.  As  long  as  just- 
ice and  injustice  have  not  terminated  their  ever-re- 
newing fight  for  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, human  beings  must  be  willing,  when  need 
is,  to  do  battle  for  the  one  against  the  other.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  present  struggle,  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  Americana,  is  wholly 
of  this  exalted  character ;  that  it  has  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  being  altogether  a  war  for  Justice,  a 
war  of  principle.  But  there  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  now  is,  a  large  infusion  of  that  element 
in  it;  and  this  is  increasing,  will  increase,  and 
if  the  war  lasts,  will  in  the  end  predominate. 
Should  that  time  come,  not  only  will  the  greatest 
enormity  which  still  exists  among  mankind  as 
an  institution,  receive  far  earlier  its  coup  de  grace 
than  there  has  ever,  until  now,  appeared  any  pro- 
bability of;  but  in  eftecting  this  the  Free  States 
will  have  raised  themselves  to  that  elevated  posi- 
tion In  the  scale  of  morality  and  dignity,  which 
is  derived  from  great  sacrifices  consciously  made 
in  a  virtuous  cause,  and  the  sense  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  all  future  ages,  brought  about  by  their 
own  voluntary  efforts. 


Doc.  38. 


CATHOLICS    IN    MASSACHUSETTS    REGI- 
MENTS. 

IMPORTANT  ORDHR  FROM  GOY.  ANDREW. 

COMVOS WEALTH  OF  MASSACHnmTS,  ) 
HBAX>QCAHTEil«,  B(>8T0.N,  SepU  14,  1861.       f 

CoLO?fEL :  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  have  been  frequently  debarred  the  privi 
lege  of  attending  public  worship,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  their  Church,  when  it  might 
have  been  easily  accorded  to  them ;  and  the  motive 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  their  officers  is  natur- 
ally attributed,  by  some  persons,  to  sectarian  pre- 
judice and  religious  bigotry. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  pf  a  state  of  war, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  most  precious  rights  must 
often  be  denied,  by  the  exigencies  of  discipline 
and  of  the  senice ;  and  that  it  must  often  be  im- 
possible to  allow  officers  or  men  to  leave  their 
(quarters,  even  to  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  at- 
tendance on  Divine  worship.  And  I  am  more- 
over advised  that  if  any  man  has  been  denied  this 
liberty  at  any  time  when  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  granted,  this  has  not  been  from  any  inclina- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con.«H;ience,  but 
fi*om  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  strictness  of  di^ 
cipline  required  at  the  time. 
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By  the  appointment  to  each  regiment  of  a  Chap> 
lain  selected  by  the  field-officers  and  company 
oommanders,  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  difficulty,  and  provide  for  the 
spiritaal  wants  of  the  troops ;  but  if  in  any  regi- 
ment there  are  soldiers  whose  religious  conyic- 
tions  prevent  them  from  attending  on  the  regi- 
mental services,  I  trust  that,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  the  men  can  be  allowed  to  be 
absent,  the  commanders  of  regiments  will  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  aiding  them  in  their  de- 
sire to  attend  the  services  of  their  own  churches, 
and  would  suggest  that  they  might  be  sent  in 
squads,  under  command  of  an  officer  detailed  for 
that  duty. 

If  other  men,  amid  the  bustle  of  life,  are  often 
forgetful  of  their  obligations  to  God,  a  devout 
frame  of  mind  should  certainly  be  encouraged  in 
the  soldier,  who  may  be  at  any  moment  called 
into  his  immediate  presence ;  and  those  who  are 
mindful  of  their  duty  to  Him,  will  ever  be  found 
to  he  the  best  soldiers  in  a  good  cause,  since  they 
are  the  best  men  everywhere,  truly  regarding  the 
rights  of  others,  from  a  sense  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  brave  before  the  face  of  all  danger  and  every 
foe,  as  the  dread  of  doing  wrong  casts  out  all 
other  fear.  John  A.  Andrew, 

Gommaoder-ln-CIJef. 


Doc.  89. 


TO    A 


LETTER     OP     JOSEPH      SEGAR 
FRIEND   IN  VIRGINIA, 

IN  VINDICATION  OP  HIS    COURS^   IN    DECLINING   TO 
FOLLOW  HIS  STATE  INTO  SECESSION.* 


My  Dear 


Boston,  Noyember  3, 1861. 


You  urge  me,  on  account  of  my  distressed  wife 
and  children,  to  return  to  Virginia,  if  I  can  possi- 
bly, and  with  characteristic  generosity,  you  offer  \ 
to  divide  with  them  and  me  your  humble  homo.  I 
God  knows  that,  next  to  peace  for  our  afflicted  ^ 
country,  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is   to  be  | 
once  more  with  the  loved  ones  who,  as  you  truly 
say,  once  made  my  home  so  happy.     But  we  can 
never  meet  on  the  soil  of  our  native  land,  at  least 
during  the  continuance  of  this  unhappy  war ;  nor 
shall  we  ever,  save  on  some  blessed  spot  where 
waves  that  proud  emblem  of  protecting  power, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

All    considerations   of   mere    personal    safety 
aside,  the  conditions  on  which  I  am  advised  1 1 
may  return  to  Virginia  and  be  safe,  are  totally 
inadmissible. 

Those  conditions  are,  first,  that  I  go  by  flag  of 
truce  to  Norfolk,  and  there  obtain  from  Gen.  II  u- , 

*  Thlt  letter  wu  addressed  bv  the  Hon.  Joseph  SeRftr  to  a  ' 
rdlatlTe  of  bU  wife  in  Virtfinia,  In  vindication  of  his  course  In  re-  | 
gard  to  the  secession  of  kin  State,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Alex-  I 
andria,  %:>  be  read  befi>re  the  Union  Association  of  that  city,  In  I 
Ilea  of  an  address  which  Mr.  8.  had  engaKed  to  deliver  before  I 
the  Association,  but  whicli  liis  engagement*  prevented  him  from 
Okaking.    The  vindication  being  regarded  an  entlrelv  successful 
one,  and  equally  applying  to  others  of  his  fellow-dtliens  siml- 
liirljr  involved,  a  number  of  the  latter  desired  and  requested  Ita 
^bUcatlon,  and  hence,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  It  b 
given  to  the  pablie.  ^ 


ger  a  guard  of  protection ;  secondly,  that  under 
that  guard  I  proceed  to  Richmond,  and  there  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia  before  Gov. 
Letcher ;  and  thirdly,  that  I  also  take  there,  he- 
fore  President  Davis,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
confederate  States  of  America. 

I  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  these  hard  terms.  I  can  accept  no  guard 
from  Gen.  Hiiger,  nor  fi-om  any  one  else  who 
dares,  in  the  land  of  Washington  and  Henry,  up- 
lift the  flag  of  the  confederate  States.  AVhen  I 
tread  the  soil  of  Virginia,  I  must  tread  it  free  as 
the  air  I  quaff,  with  no  guard  to  make  me  feel  the 
humiliation  of  a  craven  slave,  with  "none  to 
make  me  afraid." 

Still  less  can  I  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  land  of  my 
birth.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should ;  I  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  my  State — no,  never.  I  * 
have  but  obeyed  her  highest  law.  She  made  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  part  of  her 
own  State  Constitution,  and  she  prescribed  that 
great  masterpiece  vof  human  wisdom  to  me  as  a 
rule  of  my  political  conduct,  and  she  prescribed 
it  to  me  as  a  supreme  rule.  She  gave  it  to  me 
with  two  very  marked  provisions  in  it :  first,  that 
the, laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  "  anything  in  her  own 
State  Constitution  or  laws  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ;"  secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  in 
any  respect  changed  except  by  the  consent  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  States,  in  general  conven- 
tion or  legislative  body  assembled. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  is  too  plain  to  be 
misconstrued.  It  tells  me,  in  terms  so  plain  that 
school-children  may  understand,  that  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  my 
State  on  the  other,  I  must  give  up  the  latter  and 
stand  by  the  former.  This  is  just  what  I  am 
doing.  I  am  obeying  my  State's  commands;  I 
am  standing  by  that  higher  law  which  she  her- 
self laid  down  for  my  guide,  and  disobedience  to 
which  is  double  disloyalty — disloyalty  to  her  and 
disloyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  which 
she,  in  the  ple/iitude  of  her  power,  bade  me  regard 
as  supreme.  Wherein,  then,  have  1  been  disloyal 
to  my  State  ?  She  had  the  undoubted  rigjit  to 
issue  to  me  her  commands ;  am  I  disloyal  to  her 
when  I  execute  those  commands  to  the  letter  ? 

The  second  provision  quoted  is  not  less  expli- 
cit That  Constitution  which  my  State  prescribed 
to  me  as  a  supreme  rule  is  not  to  be  altered,  as 
she  herself  stipulated,  except  by  the  assent  of 
three  fourths  of  all  her  sister  States.  Is  not  this 
provision  as  much  prescribed  to  me,  and  as  bind- 
ing on  me,  as  any  other?  Did  not  my  State, 
when  she  gave  me  this  new  rule,  order  me  to 
guide  myself  by  it,  to  cling  to  it,  to  stand  bv  it 
and  up  to  it,  until  it  should  be  altered  by  three 
fourths  of  all  the  States  ?  Was  it  not  to  remain 
a  {»upreme  rule,  until  thus  altered  ? 

This  inquiry,  then,  only  arises :  Has  the  Con- 
stitution been  changed  by  a  three  fourths  major- 
ity? It  has  not.  What  then?  Why  this, 
surely:  that  not  having  been  altered  in  the  only 
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mode  in  which  it  can  be  legally  altered,  it  is  bind- 
ing, in  its  original  form^  with  agreed  amend- 
mentSy  upon  my  State,  and  upon  each  and  every 
State,  and  upon  each  and  every  citizen  of  every 
Stat«  that  was  living  under  the  Union  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  and  that  has  lived  under  its 
blessed  jurisdiction  «ince.  And  it  will  continue 
to  bo  so  binding,  until  the  form  of  the  instrument 
shall  have  been  changed  in  the  only  constitutional 
mode  prescribed. 

These  two  manifest  provisions,  theuj  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  stamp  supremacy  upon  the 
Government  and  laws  of  the  Union,  as  visibly  as 
the  footprint  is  impressed  on  the  fresh-fallen 
snow. 

If  these  positions  be  well  taken,  it  follows,  as 
the  shadow  the  substance,  that  if  I  obey  an  order 
of  my  State  to  give  up  and  no  longer  acknowledge 
♦  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  allow 
myself  to  be  made  a  rebel  of,  and  if  I  take  up 
arms  against  it,  or  give  its  enemies  aid  and  com- 
fort, a  traitor.  My  State,  I  devoutly  believe  and 
solemnly  protest,  has  no  such  prerogative.  With 
all  her  broad  province  of  authority,  she  wants  the 
power  to  make  of  me  a  scbel  or  a  traitor,  against 
my  consent  At  all  events,  as  I,  individually, 
am  to  be  held  responsible,  and  by  an  all-powerful 
government,  and  as,  in  a  case  of  personal  treason, 
my  neck,  and  not  mj  State's,  is  to  feel  the  hal- 
tcr*8  throttle,  I  have  thought  myself  free  to  keep 
on  safety's  side. 

But  I  am  told  that  my  State,  as  a  sovereign 
State,  has  the  legal  right  to  secede;  in  other 
words,  to  break  up  the  Union  at  her  pleasure ; 
and  that  all  true  and  patriotic  Virginians  are 
bound  to  follow  her,  and  will  follow  her,  no  mat- 
ter whither. 

This  doctrine,  so  flattering  tb  State  pride,  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  been  altogether  averse  to  falling 
into  —  a  thing  not  very  unnatural  in  a  political 
community  in  which  the  Resolutions  of '98,  with 
extreme  interpretation,  alone  light  the  pathway 
of  political  aspirants ;  but  it  never  had  from  me 
that  assent  which  is  founded  in  deliberate  inves- 
tigation and  honest  conviction.  Not  until  this 
startling  issue  of  the  life  or  death  o(  the  Govern- 
ment came  upon  us,  did  I  discharge  the  solemn 
duty  to  my  country  of  considering,  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  consequences,  this  doctrine  of  separate 
State  secession.  I  have  now  examined  it  fully, 
and  with  the  sole  view  of  learning  where  duty 
pointed  me ;  and  I  have  reached  a  conviction  un- 
obscured  by  the  shadow  of  a  single  doubt,  that 
no  obligation  to  my*  State  binds  me  to  follow  in 
the  path  which  has  led  her  to  disunion.  She  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  release  herself  or  mo 
from  the  bonds  of  that  paramount  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government,  with  which  she  bound 
herself,  and  me,  and  all  her  citizens. 

If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  are  superior  to,  and  overrule, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  separate  States — 
and  if  it  be  further  true  that  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  altered  except  in  a  particular  mode, 
which  particular  mode  has  not  been  resorted  to— 
then  secession  is,  irresistibly,  an  absurdity.  Two 


supreme  powers  in  a  government  are  simply  im- 
possible, and  a  power  cannot  be  exercised  by  a 
single  State  which  is  delegated,  without  reserva- 
tion, to  three  fourths  of  a  certain  number  t)f 
States;  and  so  this  doctrine  of  secession  is 
whirled  down  the  vortex  of  a  gulf  so  deep  that  no 
gurgle  is  heard  for  its  requiem. 

And  from  no  such  source  as  the  much  boasted 
one  of  State  sovereignty,  can  it  ever  rise  into  life. 
Since  the  Union  was  formed,  there  has  been  in 
our  system  no  such  thing  as  State  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  myth,  a  fancy,  as  ideal  as  Aladdin^s  lamp 
or  the  philosopher's  stone.  Virginia^  as  a  State, 
cannot  declare  war,  nor  raise  an  army,  nor  main- 
tain a  navy,  nor  coin  a  copper  cent  or  a  silver 
dime,  nor  establish  a  post-office,  nor  lay  an  im- 
port or  export  duty,  nor  make  bank-notes  a  legal 
tender,  nor  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  nor  abol- 
ish the  trial  by  jury,  nor  ordain  an  established 
religion,  nor  make  a  treaty,  nor  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance or  confederation,  nor  pass  an  ex  past  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
All  these  things  have  been  done,  and  may  again 
of  right  be  done,  by  absolutely  sovereign  states ; 
but  no  State  of  the  Union  has  ever  exercised  a 
single  one  of  these  sovereign  prerogatives ;  and, 
therefore,  no  State,  after  it  -became  a  member  of 
the  Union,  can  be  said  to  be  sovereign.  To  say,* 
then,  that  the  right  of  secession  results  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  —  a  quality  which  no 
separate  State  possesses — is  an  absurdity  no  less 
patent  th^n  that  which  supposes  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  of  the  separate  States  to  be 
each  supreme  within  the  same  sphere.  The  doc- 
trine is  as  void  of  reason  as  a  barrel  without  head- 
ing is  of  capacity  to  hold  water. 

But  it  is  strenuously  urged  upon  mcj  that  when 
a  State  acts  through  a  convention,  her  action  then 
becomes  the  action  of  a  sovereign  State,  and 
that  my  State,  having  in  convention  determined  to 
secede,  I  and  all  her  sons  should  follow  in  her 
track.  I  can  not  recognise  this  logic.  Undoubt- 
edly the  aetion  of  a  State  in  convention,  within 
the  sphere  of  unquestioned  authority,  is  the  high- 
est form  her  political  action  can  assume.  But  if 
a  thing  is  wrong  under  the  higher  law  of  tho 
Federal  Constitution,  can  a  State  make  it  right 
by  doing  it  through  the  medium  of  a  convention  ? 
Does  the  formality  of  a  convention,  any  more 
than  simple  legislative  proceeding,  legalize  that 
which  is  illegal?  The  Constitution  says  the 
laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  supreme :  does  the 
simple  act  of  going  into  separate  convention  de- 
stroy that  supremacy  ?  The  Constitution  de- 
clares that  not  one  of  its  provisions  shall  be 
changed,  except  by  the  concurrent  assent  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States.  Does  a  State  by 
acting  in  convention,  acquire  the  power  of  itself 
to  change  it  ?  The  Constitution  provides  express- 
ly that  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  confedera- 
tion or  alia  nee.  Does  the  fad  that  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  formed  by  the  action  of  separate 
State  conventions  invest  that  grand  usurpation 
with  constitutionality,  and  relieve  the  actors  who 
set  it  up  of  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  a  deliberate 
infraction  of  an  instrument  which  they  had  in 
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better  times  acknowledged  to  confer  supreme  au- 
thority,, and  which  they  had  CQvenanted  never  to 
rary  but  by  consultation  with  all  the  States,  and 
the  express  sanction  of  a  three  fourths  majority 
of  all  ?  A  State  cannot  declare  war  :  can  it  ac- 
quire that  forbidden  power  by  seizing  it  in  con- 
Tcntion  ?  Logically,  the  doctrine  is  absurd ;  and 
it  is  no  better  in  morality ;  for  it  luakes  lawful, 
by  a  cheap  and  easy  process,  what  was  unlawful 
before:  and  carried  out,  it  negatives  altogether 
the  existence  of  a  Confederated  Government,  and 
would  make  every  government  of  a  confederation 
but  another  name  for  anarchy,  disruption,  and 
revolution. 

The  naked  truth  is,  then,  that  each  State,  the 
moment  it  assented  to  a  Constitution  which  refers 
all  matters  of  amendment  to  the  tribunal  of  three 
fourths  of  the'^Statcs,  renounced  forever  all  right 
of  separate  secession,  and  in  every  form,  whether 
of  convention  or  of  ordinary  legislation,  or  of  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  The  renunciation  was 
absolute  and  unconditional,  without  any  limita- 
tion, qualification,  or  reservation. 

This  is  the  common-sense  view  which  entirely 
satisfies  my  conscience  as  to  the  position  I  have 
taken ;  but  I  am  not  a  little  comforted,  in  the 
midst  of  the  contumely  which  my  course  has 
provoked  at  home,  that  it  is  sustained  by  the 
most  eminent  of  State  rights  authorities.  Patrick 
Henry,  th»  leading  and  most  eloquent  adversary 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  because  of  what  he 
regarded  its  consolidation  tendencies,  early  re- 
buked the  idea  of  separate  State  secession.  In 
the  Virginia  Convention,  called  in  1788,  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution,  he  said  : 

"  Have  they  said,  We^  the  States  f  Have  they 
made  a  proposal  of  a  compact  between  States? 
If  they  had^  this  would  be  a  Confederation  ;  it 
is  other^'ise  most  clearly  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. The  whole  question  turns,  sir,  upon  that 
poor  little  thing — the  expression,  TFe,  the  people^ 
instead  of  the  States  of  America." 

And  so  on  the  hustings,  in  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte, lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  of  the  resolutions  of  '98,  as  tending  to 
rebellion  and  treason,  he  declared  : 

**That  the  State  had  quitted  the  sphere  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  Constitution ; 
and,  in  daring  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of 
Federal  laws,  had  gone  out  of  her  jurisdiction 
in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  any  authority,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every  consider- 
ate man ;  that  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  to  the  acts  of  the  general  Government, 
must  beget  their  enforcement  by  military  power ; 
that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war  ; 
civil  war,  foreign  alliances ;  and  foreign  alliances 
must  necessarily  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers 
called  in." 

How  strangely  and  mournfully  prophetic  I 

And  on  the  same  occasion,  he  put  the  whole 
doctrine  of  secession  in  a  nutshell,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  thrice-palpable  absurdity  by  inquiring : 

**  Whether  the  county  of  Charlotte  would  have 
authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laics  of 
Virginia^  and  he  promunced  Virginia  to  be  to 


the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Charlotte  was  U 

Mr.  Jefferson,  while  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1788  was  in  session,  complimented  that  admimr 
ble  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (then 
under  consideration  in  his  State)  which  secured 
the  peaceable  recourse  to  a  convention  of  the 
States.  At  a  later  day  he  said  that,  in  the  event 
of  serious  differences  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  State  or  States,  ^^  which  could 
neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised^  a  Convention 
of  the  States  must  be  called  to  ascribe  the  doubt- 
ful poioer  to  that  department  which  they  may 
think  bestr 

John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  the  strictest  State 
rights  politician  Virginia  ever  reared,  declared 
that: 

**  The  supremacy  over  the  Constitution  was  d&' 
posited  in  three  fourths  of  the  States^ 

That  provision  he  denominated  as  one — 

"  For  settling  collisions  between  the  Stilts  and 
Federal  Government  amicably^  and  for  avoiding 
dangerotis  sectional  conflicts.^* 

In  1833,  Mr.  Calhoun  said: 

"  There  is  provided  a  power  even  over  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  vested  in  three  fourths  of  the 
States,  which  Congress  has  the  authority  to  in- 
voke, and  may  terminate  all  controversies  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  by  granting  or  withhold" 
ing.the  right  in  contest.  Its  authority  is  ao- 
knowled^ed  by  all,  -and  to  deny  or  resist  it  would 
be,  on  the  part  oif  the  State,  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
political  association,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned. 
This  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  power,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  system  rests.^^ 

He  even  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to— • 

"  Suppress  physical  force  as  an  element  of 
changed 

And  again,  in  1843,  when  Secretary  of  State: 

"  Should  the  general  Government  and  a  State 
come  into  conflict,  the  power  which  called  the 
general  Government  into  existence,  which  gave  it 
all  its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or 
abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  invoked. 
The  States  themselves  may  be  appealed  to — three 
fourths  of  which  form  a  power  whose  decrees  are 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  whose  voice  can 
silence  all  discontent 

"  The  utmost  extent  of  the  power  is  that  a 
State,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  may  compel 
the  Government  created  by. that  compact  to  sub- 
mit a  question  touching  the  infraction  to  the  par- 
ties who  created  it." 

Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Tn^ 
quirer,  who  for  near  half  a  century  gave  law  to 
the  State  rights  Democracy  of  Virginia,  if  not  of 
the  Union,  wrote,  in  1814,  as  follows : 

"  No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  State,  or 
set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  of  its  own  accord.  The  same  power  ihat 
knit  us  together  can  alone  unknit.  The  same 
formality  that  forged  the  links  of  the  Union,  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  it     The  majority  of  States 
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which  form  the  Union,  must  consent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  any  one  branch  of  it  Until  that  con- 
sent has  been  obtained,  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  or  obstruct  the  efficiency  of  its  Con- 
stitutional laws,  i$  treason — treason  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,*^ 

This  logic  of  these  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  State  rights  principle,  leads  directly  and 
irresistibly  to  Uiis  result—it  is  a  manifest  corol- 
lary— that  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  remains  unchanged  by  the  consti- 
tutional majority  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  States, 
no  one  State  has  the  right  to  secede ;  the  Union 
constitutionally  endures ;  and,  constitutionally 
enduring,  it  is  obligatory,  in  each  and  every  one 
of  its  provisions,  on  every  citizen  of  every  State 
of  the  Union. . 

TVith  this  truth  stamped  upon  my  understand- 
ing so  that  I  could  not  resist  it,  I  have  not  been 
able,  in  conscience,  by  taking  an  oath  of  exclusive 
allegiance  to  Virginia,  to  renounce  that  higher 
alliance  I  owe  to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 
If  I  am  in  error,  my  own  State,  and  her  own 
State  rights  teachers,  indoctrinated  me  with  the 
error. 

And  my  conscience  is  eased  yet  the  more  when 
I  bring  to  mind  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  great 
minds  of  my  State  have  set  me  the  example  of 
repudiating  the  doctrine,  and  denouncing  it  as 
treason.  I  know  but  one  of  the  really  great  men 
of  Virginia,  that  ever  favored  it,  and  that  one  was 
Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  a  man,  undoubtedly, 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  whose  great  powers, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  impaired  by  a 
metaphysical  subtlety  ill  suited  to  the  deduction 
of  truth,  and  to  successful  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  human  government.  Both  want- 
ed the  practical  common-sense  and  well-balanced 
judgment  which  made  Henry  Clay  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  day,  if  not  of  any  day  or  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Taxewell  did  maintain  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutional separate  State  secession.  In  a  series 
of  articles  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Virginian," 
published  in  the  Norfolk  JJerahl,  he  made  for  it 
the  ablest  argiunent  it  ever  challenged,  or  that 
ever  will  be  made  for  it  by  mortal  intellect  But 
he  stands  almost  ^* solitary  and  alone"  in  his 
glory.  Neither  Washington,  nor  Patrick  Henry, 
nor  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  nor  Chief- Justice 
Marshall,  nor  John  Taylor,  nor  Spencer  Roane, 
nor  AVilliam  Wirt,  nor  Philip  Do<ldridge,  nor 
Daniel  Sheffey,  nor  Judge  Robert  B.  Taylor, 
nor  George  Keith  Taylor,  nor  George  W,  Sum- 
mers, nor  Judge  John  Scott,  nor  Judge  Robert 
Stanard,  nor  Robert  £.  Scott,  nor  Alexander  H. 
H.  Stuart,  concurred  with  him.  These  authori- 
ties will  be  regarded,  I  am  sure,  a  ftill  offset 
against  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  on  such 
authorities  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  my  defence 
for  not  following  my  State  in  her  mad  plunge 
into  secession. 

But  there  is  one  chapter  in  the  political  histoi^ 
of  Virginia  from  which  I  must  quote,  because  it 
contains,  for  us  who  could  not  abandon  the  Fed- 


eral Union,  a  vindication  which  must  tell  upon 
all  reasonable  minds,  and  disarm  our  revilm. 

In  1808,  the  Madison  electors  of  Viginia  met 
at  a  social  dinner  in  Richmond.  Judge  Spencer 
Roane,  then  of  the  Court'  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Nestor  of  the  State  rights  party  of  his  State,  pre- 
sided. The  electors  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  were  men  of  eminent  ability  and  unsus- 
pected State  rights  republicanism.  Some  of  those 
who  participated  were  AVhigs  of  the  Revolution, 
fresh,  comparatively,  from  its  battle-fields,  and 
its  untainted  halls  of  legislation.  On  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  a  certain  toast — not  a  volun- 
teer, but  a  regular  one — was  drunk.  Wliat  was 
it  ?    It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this : 

"  The  Union  of  the  States :  the  majority  must 
govern ;  it  is  treason  to  secede" 

Now,  according  to  these  sentiments  of  the  Madi- 
sonian  era,  am  I  a  traitor  to  my  State  because  I 
cannot  follow  her  into  disunion,  and  ought  I  to 
be  asked  to  take  to  her  an  oath  of  especial  and 
controlling  allegiance  ? 

From  another  chapter  of  Virginia,  history,  I 
must  quote  to  set  right  a  most  remarkable  error 
bearing  on  our  subject 

The  next  ablest  argument  for  secession  to  Mr. 
j  Tazewcirs,  is  one  made  some  eighteen,  months 
since  by  Judge  Allen,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  which  has  done  much,  more  than  all 
others,  perhaps,  to  diffuse  through  the  body  poli- 
tic of  his  State  the  poison  of  secession. 

But  the  whole  force  of  his  argument  rests  upon 
a  fallacy,  the  exposure  of  which  utterly  annihi- 
lates his  reasoning. 

The  fallacy  is  this :  The  Virginia  Convention 
for  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted  the 
following  form  of  ratification : 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
etc.,  etc.,  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that 
the  *  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  he* 
ing  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
may  he  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same 
shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression.' " 

The  expression  "the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  is  construed  by  Judge  Allen  to  mean  the 
people  of  the  States  separately^  whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  people  of  the  States  as  a  Union — 
as  a  CoT\federation — as  a  Government — as  a  na^ 
tion — as  the  people  of  so  many  States  as  formed 
the  Union^  and  could  lawfully  change  it,  were 
meant  For  the  powers  granted  under  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  granted  by  a  single,  separate 
State,  hut  hy  a  given  numher  of  States.  Not  one 
State,  nor  two  States,  could  grant  the  powers, 
and  if  any  one  State — to  illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  theory — could  resume  the  granted  powers, 
any  other  one  State  could  do  the  like,  and  so  the 
Federal  Government,  though  designed  to  "form 
a  more  perfect  Union,"  and  to  "  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  p<sterity^" 
would  be  the  merest  rope  of  sand. 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  constitutional  miyority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  States  may  change  the 
form  of  the  Government — ^may  even  let  a  particn- 
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l«r  State  "out  of  the  Union ;  but  that  any  one 
State  may  let  itself  out,  and  resume  the  powers 
originally  granted,  not  by  one  State,  but  by  a 
number  of  States,  is  altogether  a  different  propo- 
sition, and  one  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  sound 
theory  of  government,  or  sound  principle  of  con- 
struction. 

But,  conceding  Judge  Allen's  theory  to  be 
sound,  it  has  no  application  to  the  present  seces- 
sion movement ;  for  ho  does  not  show,  nor  has 
any  man  yet  shown,  that  the  powers  granted  by 
the  people  in  the  Federal  Constitution  have  ever 
been  "^penerUd  to  their  injury  or  oppremony 

If  I  travel  beyond  Virginia,  I  find  abundant 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  her  own  distin- 
gaishcd  statesmen. 

In  South-Carolina — the  State  that  inaugurated 
the  secession  policy,  and  that,  according  to  the 
confessions  of  he^*  own  chief  public  men,  has  been 
striving  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  sever  the 
Union — it  was  held  by  her  Supreme  Court  that 
her  citizens  owe  primary  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  a  subordinate 
one  to  their  State.  (Case  of  State  vs.  Hunt,  2 
Hiirs  S.  C.  Reps.  p.  1.) 

In  1833,  the  State  of  Delaware,  reprehending 
the  mistaken  action  of  South-Carolina  in  attempt- 
ing a  severance  of  the  Union  on  account  of  the 
tariff  policy,  maintained  these  catholic  proposi- 
tions : 

^^Hesohed  hy  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatites  of  ths  State  of  Delaicare  in  General  As- 
semhly  met,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  treaty  or  compact  between  sover- 
eign States,  but  a  form  o{  government  emanating 
from,  and  established  by,  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

'*  Resolved^  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  although  one  of  limited  powers,  is  supreme 
witliin  its  sphere,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  to  it  an  allegiance  that  can- 
not he  withdrawn,  either  by  individuals  or  masses 
of  individuals,  without  its  consent 

^' Resohed,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  and  proper  tribunal  for 
the  settlement,  in  the  last  resort,  of  controversies 
in  relation  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
Congress." 

Mississippi,  too,  among  the  most  rampant  and 
infatuated  of  the  secession  Stites,  in  1831,  in  a 
convention  of  her  people,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  asserted  right  of  secession  from  the 
Union,  on  the  part  of  a  State  or  States,  is  utterly 
unsanctioned  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  framed  to  establish,  and  not  to  destroy,  the 
Union  of  the  States." 

Gen.  Jackson  .said,  in  1833 : 

**  Their  object  is  disunion  ;  but  be  not  deceived 
by  names — disunion,  bv  armed  force,  is  treason." 

Judge  Iredell  and  Gov.  Davie,  of  North-Caro- 
lina, two  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens,  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South-Carolina, 
bitterly  disputed  the  right  of  secession. 


And  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  in  185^,  used  this  lan- 
guage: 

"  When  asked  to  concede  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or 
without  just  cause,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  that 
which  was  never  done  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — that 
is,  to  provide,  in  the  very  organization  of.  the 
Government,  for  its  dissolution.  I  have  no  hesi« 
tation  in  declaring  that  the  convictions  of  my 
own  judgment  are  well  settled,  that  no  such  prin- 
ciple was  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution." 

And  to  come,  lastly,  to  that  highest  and  most 
conclusive  authority,  to  which  all  good  citizens 
bow  in  unreluctant  acquiescence,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  forever  settled  the 
unconstitutionality  of  secession. 

In  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
ruled  as  follows : 

'*The  people  made  the  Constitution,  and  the 
people  can  unmake  it  It  is  the  creature  of  their 
will,  and  lives  only  by  then:  will  But  this  su- 
preme and  irresistible  power  to  make  or  unmake 
resides  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  not 
in  any  subdivision  of  them.  The  attempt  ofanjf 
of  the  parts  to  exercise  it  is  umrpation,  and  ought 
to  be  repelled  by  those  to  whom  the  people  ha9$ 
delegated  their  power  of  repelling  t7." 

Here,  on  this  broad,  firm  ground — the  abjudi- 
cation of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  my  coun- 
try— I  stand,  and  on  it,  so  help  me  God,  I  mean 
to  stand  while  I  live.  If  I  did  not  stand  content 
on  this  rock  of  defiant  safety,  and  from  its  proud 
summit  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  lashings  of 
the  angry  waves  beneath,  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  blessings  of  this  great,  free  Government  of 
ours ;  for  the  experience  of  all  the  world  testifies 
that,  after  all,  the  safest  reliance  for  human  libera 
ty,  its  most  impregnable  bulwark,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  judicial  tribunals.  Please  tell  my  old 
friends  who  think  me  traitor  for  not  going  with 
my  State,  and  who  wish  me  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  her,  separately,  and  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  collectively,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall  being  Chief- 
Justice,  tells  me  that  if  I  comply  I  shall  do  an  un- 
constitutional, unlawful,  wicked  act,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  it 

The  truth  is,  our  State  has  been  so  capricious 
in  her  political  ruling.s,  that  her  citizens  may  well 
halt  before  following  her  blindly.  In  1798,  she 
planted  herself  on  the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  resisted  except  in  case 
of  "deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution."  Obeying  this  her 
ancient  ruling,  I  cannot  go  with  her  into  seces- 
sion, for  I  know  of  no  "deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  infraction"  of  her  constitutional  rights. 
The  Fe<lcral  Government  has  never  done  her  a 
wrong  that  I  know  ot,  of  any  kind.  In  1849,  she 
declared,  by  legislative  resolves,  that  if  Congress 
should  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colonh 
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bia,  or  interfere  with  the  slave-trade  between  the 
States,  or  with  slavjery  within  the  States,  or  ap- 
ply the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  common  territo- 
ribs,  she  would  **  resist  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
»ast  extremity/'  But  not  one  of  these  things  has 
been  done  by  Congress.  And  so,  in  1851,  she 
approved* by  a  unanimous  vote  of  her  General 
Assembly  that  measure  of  peace  and  concord,  the 
Compromise  of  1850 ;  and  now,  alas !  without  the 
commission  of  any  fresh  outrage  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  people  of  the  North,  save  the 
election  of  the  man  bf  their  choice  to  the  Presi- 
dency, she  allows  herself  to  bo  dragged  over  the 
precipice  of  disunion  I 

What,  in  this  conflict  of  her  own  positions, 
must  I  do?  Must  I  be  dragged  along  with  her? 
No— I  cannot :  I  must,  as  a  citizen,  judge  for  my- 
self, and  follow  whither  conscience  and  duty  lead. 

Will  I,  then,  never  go  with  my  State,  as  I  have 
been  often  asked  by  my  disunion  friends  ?  Arc 
there  no  circumstances  under  which  I  would  have 
her  secede  ?    AVill  I  be  always  a  submissionist  ? 

I  answer :  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  follow  my  State  **at  all  hazards  and  to* 
the  last  extremity."  AVhen  she  is  right  in  her 
resistance — when  she  is  grievously  and  insuiTer- 
ably  wronged  and  oppressed — when  she  is  so 
clearly  in  tne  right  that  I  can  feel  conscious  that 
the  God  of  battles  will  be  with  her  in  her  fight — 
then  I  will  go  with  her  and  die  for  her,  but  not 
before. 

A  certain  great  man — one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  men — clarum  et  tenerahile  nomen — 
a  "man  whom  I  loved  and  admired  while  living, 
and  whose  memory  I  fondly  reverence — the  first 
statesman  of  his  day — among  the  wisest  the  world 
-ever  saw — the  noblest,  most  unselfish,  most  disin- 
terested of  patriots — whose  rank  was  with  Madi- 
son, and  Lowndes,  and  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Peel — who  was  one  of  the  "bright  particular" 
ornaments  not  of  his  country  only,  but  of  the 
world :  a  countryman  of  ours  answering  faithfully 
this  description,  once  used  the  following  language : 

**  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  regret  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  remark  I  made,  that  the  sentiment  of 
disunion  is  becoming  familiar.  I  hope  it  is  con- 
fined to  South-Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
.duty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  regard 
as  his.  If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  ban- 
ner of  resistance,  unjustly,  I  will  never  fight  un- 
der that  banner.  I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  whole  Union — a  subordinate  one  to  my  own 
State.  When  my  State  is  right — tchen  the  ha$ 
eau$e  /<w  resistance — tehen  tyranny  and  trron^, 
and  oppression  insuperable  arise — /  id  ill  share 
her  fortunes.  But  if  she  summons  me  to  the  bat- 
tle^H  or  to  support  her  in  any  cause  that  is 
Uf^ust  against  the  Union^  neter^  never  will  I  en- 
^£0  with  her  in  such  a  eause.^^ 

The  author  of  these  admirable  sentiments  was 
the  author  of  that  other  immortal  one,  *'  I  had 
rather  be  right  than  bo  President"— Henry  Clay. 

Now,  when  any  of  my  old-lino,  Henry  Clav 
Whig  friends  at  homo— you  were  one — shall  ask 
when  it  is  that  I  will  go  with  my  State,  let  them 
bt  referred  to  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 


from  them  receive  my  a.«swer.  Let  them  be  told 
that,  in  my  best  judgment^  the  State  is  not  right 
in  taking  the  part  she  has  in  secession — *'  that 
tyranny,  wrong,  and  oppression  insuftcrable"  have 
not  yet  arisen — that  she  has  no  more  cause  of 
complaint  now  than  she  had  in  1851,  when  she 
virtually  endorsed  these  opinions  of  the  great 
Kentuckian  by  approving  and  accepting  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  as  a  ^'fuU  and  final 
settlement  of  all  the  agitating  questions  to  which 
they  related,"  and  that,  accordindy,  a  state  of 
things  exists  which  subordinates  the  allegiance  I 
owe  the  State  to  that  higher  ^*  paramount  allo- 
giance  which  I  owe  the  whole  Union." 

But  it  is  urged  upon  me,  again,  that  if  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  finds  no  warrant 
in  the  Constitution,  it  has  warrant  in  the  law  of 
Revolution. 

This  is  a  clear  change  of  the  issue.  Not  one 
of  the  seceding  States  rested  its  action  on  the 
right  of  Ilevolution.  All  appealed  to  the  high 
pretension  that  to  secede  was  matter  of  right — 
of  magna  charta — of  Constitutional  privilege — 
of  reserved  right,  overcoming  all  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Constitution.  But  change 
the  issue  to  Revolution,  and  a  yet  flimsier  pretext 
is  substituted. 

The  right  of  Revolution  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thing.  It  is  a  principle ;  and  a  principle,  too  of 
the  utmost  consequence  in  ttie  great  practical 
concerns  of  mankind.  Men  associated  in  a  society 
may  not  at  will  throw  off  its  trammels,  othenii'ise 
the  'peace  of  the  community  would  never  be  safe. 
Disorder,  civil  commotion,  violence,  bloodshed  and 
war,  would  stand  ever  ready  for  the  beckon  of  the 
vicious  and  the  desperate.  There  would  be  no 
stability  in  the  rights  of  property,  or  of  any  of 
the  personal  rights.  There  would  be  no  repose 
for  innocent  and  helpless  women  and  children, 
and  other  non-combatants  of  society.  Society, 
indeed,  would  be  but  a  series  of  commotions  and 
desolations.  Revolution,  then,  being  a  principle, 
what  is  the  principle  ?  It  is  philosophically  and 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Shakspeare,  "  Rather  endure  those  ills  we  have, 
than  fiy  \A  others  that  we  know  not  of^"  and  it  is 
this :  &at  existing  arrangements  of  society  and 
government  are  not  to  be  disturbed  to  the  extent 
of  force  and  war,  unless  on  the  ground  of  grievous 
wrong  or  intolerable  oppression.  When  theso 
arise,  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  man,  as  it  is  his 
great  instinct,  to  rise  up  in  all  his  majesty  and 
might,  and  resist  even  unto  war,  blood,  and  death. 

This  being  the  principle,  it  has  no  application 
to,  and  is  no  justification  for,  the  di.smemberment 
of  the  Union  by  the  seceded  States. 

On  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election,  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  from  which  period  the  active 
movements  towards  secession  date,  the  country 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  or  iU 
people  happier.  The  effects  of  the  commercial 
revulsion  of  1857  had  almost  disappeared  under 
the  recuperating  agency  of  bountiful  crops ;  and 
peace,  plenty,  and  content  reigned  through  tho 
land.  This  state  of  prosperity  and  repose  was 
dhturbcd  for  do  adequate  cause.    In  my  ]udg* 
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mont,  we  have  been  precipitated  into  civil  war, 
with  all  its  revolting  incidents  of  social  and  phy- 
sical desolation,  without  any  cause  at  all.  I 
lament  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  this  whole 
■ecession  movement  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
downright  rebellion,  and  rebellion  against  the 
best  and  the  most  parental  Government  that  ever 
a  people  had. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  complained  that  great  out- 
rages have  been  committed  on  Southern  rights. 
By  whom  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  whose  action  alone  is  there  any  dan- 
ger. If  any  outrages  have  been  perpetrated, 
what  are  they  ?  I  know  them  not ;  no,  not  one. 
I  frequently  appealed  to  the  leading  secessionists 
of  Virginia,  while  there,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  hustings,  at 
the  cross-streets  and  the  cross-roads,  to  name  to 
me  one  wrong  which  the  Government  they  were 
so  anxious  to  subvert,  had  ever  done  the  South, 
and  I  was  never  answered  by  any  specification. 
I  heard,  ever  and  anon,  some  indefinite  grum- 
bling about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  Personal 
Liberty  laws,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of 
slaveholders  ;  but  I  never  met  the  first  man  who 
could  point  his  finger  to  the  first  act  of  actual 
aggression  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South. 

So  far  from  thp  commission  of  any  positive 
aggression,  I  must  say,  and  do  say,  that  the 
course  of  the  Federal  Government— of  Congress, 
the  only  practical  representative  of  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  people — has  been  everything  the 
South  could  ask.  First,  on  the  demand  of  the 
South,  Congress  enacted,  not  one,  but  two  fugitive 
slave  laws.  The  first  did  not  suit,  and  a  better 
one  was  asked  for  and  obtained.  The  South  as- 
sented, almost  unanimously,  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ;  but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  it,  asked 
for  the  obliteration  of  the  geographical  line  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  Congress  hearkened  to  the 
demand,  the  peculiar  Northern  friends  of  the  South, 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  sustaining  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  South  protested 
against  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
the  common  territories,  and  Congress  listened. 
No  law  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been 
enacted  (in  the  contrary,  several  territorial 
laws,  embracing  the  whole  disposable  territory  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  passed  which  con- 
tained no  prohibition  as  to  slavery.  And  now 
any  citizen  is  free  to  go  to  any  of  the  territories 
with  his  slaves,  if  he  chooses,  unmolested  by  any 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  with  all 
the  protection  open  to  him  which  the  courts  can 
give  to  his  rights  of  property.  The  South  com- 
plained of  the  Personal  Liberty  statutes  of  the 
North,  for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
responsible ;  and  yet,  what  did  Congress  do  in 
this  regard  ?  To  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  to  preserve  the  national  quiet, 
it  did  all  it  could  do :  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ffty -one  to  fourteen^  almost  unanimous,  | 
a  resolution^  recomnunding  to  the  Korthern  States  : 
the  repeal  of  their  Personal  Liberty  laws;  and 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  that  if  the  South  h»d  not 


precipitated  itself  into  secession,  this  patriotic  and 
friendly  recommendation  of  the  people*s  repro* 
sentatives  would  have  had  its  effect  in  the  repeal 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  offensive  statutes.  The 
South  expressed  its  apprehension — for  which 
there  never  was  any  just  ground — that  slavery  in 
the  States  would  be  assailed,  and  said  new  guar- 
antees were  wanted,  when  Congress,  by  a  vote 
almost  unanimous,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

"  Resohedy  That  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  or  governments  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  have  a  purpose  or  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  legislate  upon,  or  interfere  with, 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

^^  Hesolved^  That  those  persons  in  the  North 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  proposition 
are  too  insignificant  in  numbers  and  influence  to 
excite  the  serious  attention  or  alarm  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Republic,  and  thAt  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  and  influence  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  Union." 

It  went  still  further :  did  all  that  any  reason- 
able man  in  the  South  could  have  asked ;  by  the 
necessary  constitutional  majority,  it  recommended 
to  the  States  th>e  adoption  0/  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  (proposed,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard) which  should  forever  forbid  the  interference 
by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States,  [This 
proposition  was  voted  against  by  Mr.  Toombs 
and  Mr.  Davis.]  And  when  John  Brown^s  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  was  denounced  as  a  great  out- 
rage, to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  like  raids,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  Compromise  Commit- 
tee, by  Mr.  Seward,  to  pass  a  law  to  punish  all 
persons  hereafter  making  such  invasion,  and 
though  voted  for  by  all  the  Northern  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  proposition  failed  for  want 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern  members. 

As  to  the  absorbing  matter  of  slavery,  then,  let 
us  see  how  the  case  stands,  or  how  it  might  have 
stood,  had  the  seceding  States  been  a  little  more 
patient  The  propos^  amendment  to  prohibit 
forever  all  interference  with  slavery,  had  been, 
early  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  submitted 
by  Congress  to  the  States.  The  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  the  people  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States  in  convention,  might  have 
adopted  it,  and  thus  made  it  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Had  all  the  slave  States  adopted  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  a  sufficient  number  of  the  free  States 
would  have  cooperated  to  secure  the  constitution- 
al majority  of  three  fourths,  and  then  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Why,  that  would  have 
been  accomplished  for  which  the  whole  South 
had  professed  to  be  so  anxious :  nhitery  in  ths 
States  would  hare  been  perpetually  protected; 
the  agitation  of  the  long-disburbing  question 
would  hate  ceased^  except  with  a  few  demented 
fanatics;  and  the  concord  of  former  days  would 
hate  been  restoroti. 

Slavery  in  the  States  being  thus  rendered  im- 
pregnable, there  would  have  been  nothing  left  of 
this  subiect  to  disturb  the  national  harmony  but 
the  territorial  question,  and  that  is  of  no  practical 
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moment,  for  there  is  not  a  foot  of  the  present 
Territories  that  is  adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  to 
which  slave  labor  could  profitably  go.  In  New- 
Mexico,  for  example,  five  times  as  large  as  New- 
York,  there  are  but  twenty-six  slaves,  (who  are 
the  body-servants  of  Government  and  army  of- 
fieera,)  though  slavery  is  there  legal,  and  protect^ 
ed  by  a  slave  code.  Of  what  practical  conse- 
quence to  the  South,  then,  is  the  right  of  carrying 
slaves  to  Territories  fi-om  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture, by  his  laws  of  soil  and  climate,  and  by  the 
instincts  he  has  planted  in  man,  has  forever  ex- 
cluded them  ?  And  why  should  the  North  care 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  Territories  into  which,  for 
the  inhibitions  named,  it  can  never  be  intro- 
duced ? 

» In  fact,  all  that  the  South  can  properly  demand 
in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  as  Judge 
Campbell,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  aptly 
said,  is,  that  thestattts  quo  be  observed  I  quote 
his  wise  and  patriotic  words,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Alabama : 

"The  great  subject  of  disturbance  —  that  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories — rests  upon  a  satisfac- 
tory foundation,  and  we  have  nothing  to  ask  ex- 
cel^ that  the  status  quo  be  respected. ' 

Well,  the  status  quo  HAS  i)een  respected,  I 
think,  scrupulously  respected.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  so 
much  and  so  justly  offended  Northern  sensibili- 
ties, and  in  defiance  of  the  outside  pressure  which 
the  repeal  of  that  measure  of  plighted  faith  and 
honor  generated,  Congress  has  not  applied  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  to  any  of  the  Territories.  It  has 
wisely  left  the  matter  to  the  laws  of  God — of  soil, 
production,  climate,  and  profit  —  and  to  the 
courts,  to  which  the  whole  subject  so  properly 
belongs. 

Now,  with  the  promise  of  perpetual  guarantees 
for  slavery  in  the  States,  and  the  observance  of 
the  $tatu9  quo  as  to  the  Territories,  what  reason 
was  there  that  Virginia  and  her  deluded  sisters 
should  have  seceded  fi*om  our  blessed  Union  ? 

I  thought,  as  I  still  think,  that  all  the  slave 
States  should  have  submitted  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  forbidding  future  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  to  their  Legislatures 
or  people,  and  obtained  in  that  way  the  security 
desired  for  their  peculiar  institution.  Then,  in- 
stead of  thfe  civil  war  whose  demon  howl  now 
rings  through  the  land,  and  whose  desolation  is 
carried  to  the  hearth  and  fireside,  and  to  every 
relation  and  interest  of  life,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued to  realize  that  peace  and  happiness,  which, 
under  our  glorious  institutions,  have  blessed  us 
above  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Oh  1  what  a 
chance  did  wo  lose  of  saving  our  country  and 
ourselves !  How  mad  was  it,  with  so  cheering  a 
prospect  for  the  happy  solution  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties, to  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  ruin  forever  t 

And  why,  let  me  ask,  did  we  not  make  the 
effort  for  peace  and  salvation  ?  Alas !  I  fear  there 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  destroy  the  Union, 
without  rcgftrd  to  wrongs,  or  the  remedies  for 
them  I  What  does  the  refusal  of  the  South  to  { 
Mr.  Seward**  amondmeDt  iadicate^  but  l 


that  no  compromise  was  desired,  and  that  dis- 
union was  resolved  on,  under  any  and  all  circum* 
stances  ?  Why  was  not  the  North  met  half-way, 
in  proposals  for  peace  and  guarantees  f 

And,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election,  what 
semblance  of  danger  was  there  to  the  South  f 
There  was  a  clear  opposition  majority  of  twenty- 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  con- 
clusive one  in  the  Senate.  How,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  the  South  have  been  harmed  T 
Could  slavery  have  been  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ?  Could  it  have  been  prohibited  in 
the  Territories  ?  Could  it  have  been  touched  in 
the  States?  Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  have  harmed  the  South  a  hair's  breadth, 
even  had  he  the  disposition  ? 

Besides  having  both  branches  of  Congress  on 
its  side,  had  not  the  South  the  Supreme  Court  f 
Had  not  the  decisions  of  that  high  tribunal  leaned 
to  the  side  of  slavery  and  slaveholders?  And 
had  not  Congress,  in  the  several  territorial  laws, 
referred  all  rights  of  property — slave  and  other— 
to  that  august  and  trustworthy  tribunal  ? 
^  Then,  the  fact  is  simply  this  :  that  with  an  en- 
tire absence  of  all  aggressive  legislation,  the  South 
had  the  Legislature  and  Judiciary  to  itself.  Only 
the  Executive  was  against  it,  or  was  supposed  to 
be  against  it,  and  that  branch  was  impotent  for 
harm,  because  an  inimical  measure  could  never 
reach  it  The  South,  indeed,  had  everything  its 
own  way,  was  as  impregnable  as  a  well-equipped 
army  behind  a  strong  entrenchment  would  be 
from  the  outside  assaults  of  a  few  ragged  regi- 
ments, armed  with  pop-guns ;  and  yet  the  Soudi, 
with  horse-leech  avidity,  cried :  "  Give  us  more, 
or  we  will  dash  the  Union  into  fragments !" 

Surely  the  history  of  mankind  afibrds  no  par- 
allel to  this  remarkable  infatuation!  It  stands 
alone.  There  has  never  been  before  so  impious  a 
defiance  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  such  a 
sporting  with  the  beneficence  of  Providence ;  so 
mad  a  case  of  self-ruin  and  self-destruction. 

My  own  deep  belief  is,  that  those  who  busied 
themselves  in  this  great  wickedness,  will  never 
be  able  to  account  to  the  Christian'  world  for 
their  participation  in  it  How  I  thank  God  that 
I  have  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  I  And 
as  each  sand  of  the  unhappy  conflict  runs  out, 
the  more  thankful  am  I,  that  I  had  the  firmness 
to  repudiate  and  reject  all  the  projects  of  the 
secessionists ! 

The  proposition  so  often  submitted  to  me  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  is  adequate  cause  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  I  look  upon  with  absolute 
horror.  The  doctrine  that  the  election  by  a  legal 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  President  of  their 
choice,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  is  so  monstrous,  so  antagonist ical  to 
all  the  theory  and  maxims  of  popular  and  Repub- 
lican Government  so  replete  with  radicalism  and 
lawlessness,  so  perilous  to  all  the  vested  interests 
of  society,  so  fraught  with  moral  and  social  chaos 
and  ruin,  so  barbarous,  that  I  dismiss  it,  once 
and  forever,  with  my  utter  and  eternal  abhor* 
rcnce.  I  will  not  even  quote  against  it  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  men  of  the  South,  of  all 
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parties^  who  have  repudiated  the  detestable 
neresy.  Its  own  blackness  is  its  own  Jbest  ex- 
ponent 

And  the  foUj  of  secession— of  resorting  to  the 
cartridge-box  instead  of  the  ballot-box,  for  redress 
— is  more  apparent  still,  when  we  look  at  the 
Presidential  vote  of  1860. 

The  whole  opposition  vote  was  two  million 
eight  hundred  and  four  thousand,  the  Republican 
vote  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand :  majority  against  the  Republicans, 
nearly  a  million.  Now,  with  this  million  con- 
servative pro-Southern  majority,  would  it  not 
have  been  far  wiser  (as  I  argued  on  another  occa- 
sion) to  have  made  another  trial  of  strength  be- 
fore throwing  aside  the  best  Government  the 
world  ever  saw  ?  Is  not  a  quiet  victory  at  the 
polls  preferable  to  a  revolution  in  which  the 
sword  must  decide  the  issue  ?  Should  we  have 
precipitated  disunion  by  four  years  for  a  danger 
which  was  that  length  of  time  distant,  at  least, 
and  which,  by  the  end  of  that  period,  might  have 
vanished  altogether,  by  a  change  in  the  political 
sentiment  of  the  country  ?  Should  we,  for  an 
imaginary  peril,  have  taken  disunion  four  whole 
years  by  the  forelock?  AVas  the  Union  of  so 
little  value  that  we  should  absolutely  have  made 
haste  to  destroy  it — to  kill  it  off  before  its  time 
had  come  ? 

To  the  idea  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
evinced  a  sectionalism  and  hostility  at  the  North, 
which  would  endanger  the  institution  of  slavery, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  facts  show  it  to 
be  utterly  unsound. 

In  a  Union  Address  to  my  late  constituents, 
published  in  January,  18C1,  I  used  the  following 
language : 

**  Perhaps  no  Presidential  vote  was  ever  cast 
th^lt  was  more  complex  in  its  character  than  that 
which  was  cast  in  November  last  Tliere  were 
scores  upon  scores  of  thousands,  even  of  the  De- 
mocracy, tliat  were  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Administnition.  Large  numbers  re- 
garded it  as  corrupt,  for  corruption  liad  been 
charged  from  high  l)oiuocratic  sources.  Hon. 
Roger  A.  Pryor  was  among  the  foremost  in  this 
denunciation.  The  Lecompton  policy  had  lost  to 
the  Administration,  and  driven  over  to  the  Re- 
publican ranks,  an  army  of  its  former  friends. 
The  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  based  on 
constant  loans  and  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  in- 
stead of  duties  on  imports  under  a  properly  regu- 
lated taritf,  turned  the  attention  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  the  North  to  a  change  of  Ad- 
ministration. Pennsylvania,  always  conservative 
until,  desperate  for  the  proper  governmental 
appreciation  of  her  material  interests,  she  was 
compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  candidate  most 
likely  to  succeeil,  (who  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  liin- 
coln,)  cast  her  vote,  mainly,  on  the  taritf  ques- 
tion. Now,  all  these  classes  of  voters,  number- 
ing, it  must  be,  several  hundreds  of  thousands, 
de>ired  a  change  of  administration,  and  very 
naturally  looked  to  the  most  available  nominee, 
and  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  consequence  of  the 
hopeless  divisions  of  the  Democracy,  as  that  most 


available  nominee,  cast  their  votes  for  him,  wtUi- 
out  meaning  to  endorse  his  peculiar  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Disunion,  then,  on  the  idea 
of  an  irreconcilable  Northern  enmity  to  Southern 
institutions,  rests  upon  an  assumption  unsound, 
unsubstantial,  and  suicidal." 
*  And  thus  is  annihilated  another  favorite  pre- 
text  of  the  disunionists. 

As  for  the  Personal  Liberty  laws,  no  one  ever 
lost  a  slave  by  them.  Mostly,  they  are  more 
anti-kidnapping  statutes,  and,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  they  should  be  to  the  South  matter 
of  indifference.  Nor  have  all  the  firee  States 
passed  such  laws.  Neither  New-York,  nor  Ohioi, 
nor  Minnesota,  nor  Iowa,  nor  Illinois,  nor  Indi- 
ana, nor  New-Jersey,  has  one.  In  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  slaves  are  arrested  without  process  and 
returned  to  their  masters.^  The  wives  of  Ken- 
tuckians  go  into  those  States  on  social  visits, 
with  their  colored  domestics,  unattended  by  their 
husbands.  These  facts  I  have  heretofore  publicly 
stated,  'on  the  authority  of  letters  addressed  to 
myself  by  Hon.  Robert  Mallory  and  W.  R.  Kin- 
ney, Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  who  reside  on  or  near 
the  Ohio  River.  Illinois  has  a  statute  which 
allows  slaves  to  stay  with  their  masters  sixty 
days  within  her  territory ;  and  New-Jersey  not 
only  allows  the  transit  of  slaves  with  their  mas- 
ters, but  has  a  fugitive  slave  law  of  her  own,  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  Federal  law  of  the 
same  kind.  But  should  we,  for  these  practically 
harmless  personal  liberty  statutes,  desti'oy  our 
glorious  Union  ?  I  would  not,  if  every  Northern 
statute-book  were  half  filled  with  them.  No ;  I 
will  stand  yet  by  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  trust- 
ing that  the  "sober  second  thought,"  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  feeling  wliich,  ''  in  the  times 
that  tried  men^s  souls,"  put  Massachusetts 
*'  shoulder  to  shoulder "  with  Vii^inia,  will 
strike  from  the  statute-books  all  these  irritating 
enactments,  believing,  as  well  as  hoping,  that  the 
patriotic  recommendation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
nation,  already  referred  to,  will  lead  to  that 
"  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.*' 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  already  been  re- 
pealed. 

But  aFe  we  of  the  South  ourselves  without  re- 
proach in  the  matter  of  the  enactment  of  offensive 
laws  ?  I  regret  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  a  sense 
of  shame,  that  the  law  of  South-Carolina  in  re- 
gard to  colored  seamen — the  State  that  stands  in 
the  front  rank,  and  that  is  the  guiltiest  of  the 
guilty  in  this  enormous  wickedness  of  secession- 
is  just  as  offensive,  as  violative  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  libcTty,  as  repugnant  to  the  si)irit  and 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution,  as  .the  worst  Per- 
sonal Liberty  law  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  law  South-Carolina  would 
not  allow  even  to  be  considered  in  her  courts, 
though  Massachusetts  deputed  thither  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  jurists  [Judge  llbarj  to  test 
its  validity. 

For.  one,  I  act  in  this  matter  on  the  law  of 
offset.  Both  sections  have  done  wrong,  and  I  let 
the  misdoing  of  the  one  stand  against  the  misdo- 
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ing  of  the  other,  and  let  the  Union  rise  up  in  all 
its  lustrous  glory  between  both,  to  rebuke  the 
sectional  spirit  that  would  stand  between  it,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  destiny  of  popu- 
lar institutions  in  America. 

With  regard  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  —  that 
fruitful  source  of  agitation  both  North  and  South; 
and  I  might  ad^  of  misapprehension — it  is  enough  | 
to  say  that  it  has  been  executed  with  all  reason-  j 
able  fidelity  and  success.  The  idea  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  South  that  the  law  was  never  exe- 
cuted, and  fugitive  slaves  never  returned,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Many  are  quietly  surrendered 
whoso  cases  are  never  heard  of;  only  those  cases 
reach  the  public  in  which  there  is  some  tumult, 
or  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  wicked  people 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  which,  there- 
fore, make  a  noise  in  ^he  newspapers,  and  furnish 
material  for  declamation  on  the  stump,  and  in  the 
bar-rooms.  These  latter  instances  are  the  exccp- 
tiona,  not  the  general  rule.  But  for  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  detail,  I  could  furnish  almost  a  volume 
of  examples  of  the  successful  execution  of  the 
law.  The  grand-jury  of  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  indicted  seven  persons  for  resisting  the  mar- 
shal, and  I  believe  they  were  all  found  guilty,  and 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  A  clergy- 
man was  convicted  in  Ohio  of  the  same  offence, 
and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months, 
and  a  fine  of  $1500.  There  are  several  persons 
now  in  jail  at  Chicago  who  were  convicted  in  an 
Illinois  court  by  an  Illinois  jury  for  assisting  in 
the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave,  and  who  were  fined 
$1500  each,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  they 
are  now  suffering  the  pains  of  a  dreary  imprison- 
ment Less  than  a  year  ago  I  remember  that 
several  slaves  were  arrested  in  Cincinnati,  and 
quietly  restored  to  their  masters ;  and  a  journal 
of  that  city  declared  at  the  time,  that  "  during 
the  preceding  three  years  not  a  colored  person 
arrested  on  a  warrant  of  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, had  been  set  free  or  >  escaped."  Judge 
Douglas  declared  in  the  Senate  that  Judge  McLean 
had  always  executed  the  law  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
consisting  of  five  Republican  judges,  unanimous- 
ly pronounced  the  fugitive-slave  law  constitu- 
tional, and  **  binding  on  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts." Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  several 
fugitives  were  arrested  in  Chicago,  examined  be- 
fore a  United  States  Commissioner  at  Springfield, 
and  remanded  to  their  owners  at  St  Louis ;  and 
since  this  arrest  and  rendition,  it  is  well  known 
that  large  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves,  finding  that 
the  law  is  to  be  enforced  under  tlie  present  as 
under  past  administrations,  have  been  fiocking  to 
Canada  for  an  §i.sylum ;  and  even  since  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States,  fugitives  have  been 
peaceably  arrested  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  delivered  to  their  owners. 

I  deal  with  this  subject  practically,  and  on  this 
point  I  quote  again  from  the  address  already  re- 
ferred to: 

**  The  question,  then,  comes  up,  (which  I  have 
well  weighed  and  considered,)  is  there  enough  of 
pievance  and  of  wrong  in  theae  personal  liberty 


laws  to  induce  disruption  ?  Ought  we,  can  we,  for 
these  dead  statutes,  and  a  few  exceptional  cases 
of  escapes  of  fugitive  slaves,  forego  the  priceless,  in- 
calculable benefits  of  a  Union  which  was  the  handi- 
work of  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Madison, 
and  Gerry,  and  Robert  Morris,  and  Govemeur 
Morris,  and  Laurens,  and  Pinckney,  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  which  has  made  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  globe  ?  If  we  do,  the  madness  and 
the  folly' of  the  deed  will  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  human  weakness  and  folly. 

**  And  another  great  practical  inquiry  for  the 
Southern  slaveholder,  is,  will  secession  remedy  or 
alleviate  this  evil  of  the  escape  of  his  slaves? 
Xo:  it  will  aggravate  the  grievance  a  thousand 
fold.  The  Union  dissolved,  and  with  its  dissolu- 
tion the  fugitive-slave  law  gone ;  the  obligation 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  cancelled ;  with 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  friends  turned 
into  foes ;  with  the  fierce  animosities  and  implac- 
able enmities  which  have  ever  attended  the  disrup- 
tion of  once  fi-iendly  and  confederated  States ;  with 
none,  either  in  law  or  friendship,  to  intercept  the 
fugitive  in  his  flight  to  his  great  asylum  in  Canada ; 
with  Canada  brought  down  to  the  very  border- 
line of  the  Border  slave  States,  so  that  the  under- 
ground railroad  will  no  longer  be  needed,  and 
slaves  have  but  to  cross  a  boundary  to  be  free :  I 
say,  in  this  state  of  things,  under  the  mistaken 
policy  of  secession,  we  shall  lose  one  hundred, 
perhaps  one  thousand  slaves  where  we  now  lose 
one ;  our  slave  property  will  be  worthless ;  and 
the  Border  shive  States,  however  reluctantly,  will 
be  driven,  *  dragged  *  to  general  emancipation,  or 
to  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  perhaps  utter  loss,  of  their 
slave  property.  What  will  a  slave  be  worth  in 
Virginia,  or  Maryland,  or  Kentucky,  or  Missouri, 
when,  to  obtain  his  freedom,  he  has  but  to  cr«ss 
a  river  or  a  line  ? 

"Then  if  we  value  our  slave  property,  and 
would  hinder  the  escape  of  our  slaves  into  thr. 
free  States,  we  had  better  adhere  to  the  Unior.. 
In  that  Union,  and  there  only,  lies  the  safety  of 
the  Southern  slaveholder." 

Oh  I  had  we  not  better  have  lost  twice  or  thrice 
as  many-  of  our  slaves  as  we  usually  have,  tlian 
to  have  given  up  the  peace,  and  quiet,  and  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  material  comfort  which  we  all 
eigoyed  under  the  Union  of  our  fathers  ?  Is  the^ 
loss  of  a  few  slaves  to  the  South  to  be  put  in  com-' 
putation  with  that  loss  of  social  happiness,  and 
sacrifice  of  property  and  material  prosperity ;  with 
the  desolated  hearths  and  ruined  homes;  with 
the  untold  agony  of  heart  and  the  millions  of 
crushed  hopes,  and  the  countless  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  and  helpless ;  with  the  distrust,  hate, 
and  alienation,  that  have  followed  in  the  track  of 
this  great  delusion  of  secession  ?  Before  (jod  and 
man  I  say  it,  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
the  loss  of  fugitive  slaves  quadrupled,  yea,  quin- 
tupled, rather  than  to  have  had  taken  from  me 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Union. 

And,  after  all,  has  nqt  the  loss  by  the  escape 
of  our  slaves  been  greatly  overrated  ?  Mr.  Everett 
showed  in  his  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
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in  New- York,  and  from  the  census  returns,  that, 
in  1850,  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  all  the 
slave  States  was  only  one  thirtieth  of  one  per 
cent,  and  that  in  1860  it  was  only  one  fiftieth 
of  one  per  cent — a  loss,  too  insignificant  to  be 
thought  of,  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  bless- 
ings of  the  Union !  The  loss .  to  the  drovers  of 
cattle  in  Virginia,  in  every  drive,  is  generally 
about  ten  per  cent,  while  to  owners  of  slaves,  by 
escapes,  it  is  only  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
drovers  of  the  State  in  getting  their  cattle  to  mar- 
ket, is  of  larger  pecuniary  amount  than  of  all  the 
slaveholders  of  the  State  by  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

At  all  events,  it  is  an  unfortunate  period  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  on  account  of  the  loss  of  fugitive 
slaves,  for  the  ratio  of  loss  is  regularly  diminish- 
ing under  the  more  efficient  fugitive-slave  law  of 
1850,  and  an  improved  public  sentiment,  and, 
doubtless,  it  would  have  continued  to  diminish. 
By  the  census  of  1800,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Border  slave  States  one  slave  escaped  to  every 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
in  1860,  one  to  every  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six ;  or,  by  Mr.  Everett's  figures, 
one  thirtieth  of  one  per  cent,  in  1850,  and  one 
fiftieth  of  one  per  cent  in  1860 — a  result  which 
demonstrates  that  the  people  of  the  South  were 
gradually,  but  surely,  acquiring  additional  secu- 
rity for  their  peculiar  property. 

A  few  most  remarkable  results  exhibited  by 
the  census  returns,  a^d  I  have  done  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject  I  find  that  in  1860,  Texas 
lost  sixteen  slaves — one  in  every  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  Alabama,  thirty- 
six — one  in  every  twelve  thousand  and  eighty- 
seven;  Florida,  eleven — one  in  every  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fourteen ;  Georgia,  twenty-three 
—-one  in  every  twenty  thousand  and  ninety-six ; 
Louisiana,  forty-rix — one  in  every  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty -eight ;  and  South-Caro- 
lina, twenty-three — one  in  every  seventeen  thou- 
Fand  five  hundred  and  one ; — while  the  Border 
States  lost  as  follows:  Virginia,  one  in  every  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninet)''-five ;  Missouri, 
one  in  every  one  thpusand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  ;  Kentucky,  one  in  every  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five;  and  Maryland,  one  in 
every  seven  hundred  and  fifly-eight !  These  sta- 
tistics show  that,  so  far  as  fugitive  slaves  and  fugi- 
tive-slave laws  are  concerned,  the  Cotton  States 
have  far  too  insignificant  an  interest  to  excuse 
them  for  trifling,  as  they  have  done,  with  the 
Union,  and  the  interests  of  the  Border  States. 
Think  of  it — Georgia,  losing  only  one  slave  in  eve- 
ry twenty  thousand  and  ninety-six,  dragging  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  Union,  who  loses  one  in  every 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  and 
South-Carolina,  losing  one  in  every  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  one,  dragging  out 
Maryland,  who  loses* one  in  every  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  and  Kentucky,  who  loses  one  in 
every  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  1     Virginians  lost  their  manhood  when  they 


submitted  to  be  thus  dragged.     I  cannot  bo  ono 
of  the  dragged. 

And  how  mournfully  do  these  statistics  illua* 
trate,  to  slaveholders,  the  consequences  of  secos- 
sionl 

.  Florida  loses,  in  a  year,  eleven  slaves ;  value, 
at  $600  each,  $6600.  Lest  she  incur  a  loss,  by 
escaping  slaves,  of  $6600  a  year,  she  gives  up  a 
Government  which  had  expended  one  hundred 
millions  in  her  behalf,  and  encounters  a  debt 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  her  slaves  together  I 
Texas  loses  sixteen  slaves ;  valqe,  $9600.  For 
this  insignificant  loss,  she  sacrifices  ihe  priceless 
benefits  of  a  Union  to  which  she  owes  her  very 
existence  as  a  State,  and  under  whose  benign 
auspices  she  has  advanced,  with  unexampled 
pace,  to  prosperity  and  consequence  I 

South-Carolina  and  Georgia  lose  each  twenty- 
three  slaves  per  year ;  value  to  each,  $13,600. . 
For  this  paltry  sum — not  the  worth  of  a  respect- 
able mansion-house  in  Charleston  or  Savannah — 
each  looses  herself  from  a  Government  under 
which  her  peculiar  industry  prospered  to  the 
amount,  annually,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  against  which  neither  can  truly  charge 
a  single  act  of  unkindness ! 

But  it  is  with  our  own  State  I  have  chiefly  to 
do.  What  has  secession  done  for  Virginia,  in 
reference  to  her  property  in  slaves  ? 

In  1860,  she  lost  one  hundred  and  seventeen^ 
slaves.  To  make  the  argument  altogether  favor-^ 
able  to  secession,  I  put  the  aggregate  value  down 
at  $100,000.  Suppose  that  to  be  her  annual  loss 
under  the  Union,  what  has  she  gained  by  seces- 
sion ?  Iler  share  of  the  Confederate  debt  cannot, 
up  to  this  date,  be  less  than  $60,000,000.  On 
her  own  State  account  her  expenditure  cannot  bo 
short  of  $40,000,000  more.  If  the  war  continues 
a  year  longer  (which  is  next  to  certain)  her  entire 
debt,  on  account  of  it,  must  reach  at  least  $150,- 
000,000. 

So  that,  to  save  a  loss,  by  fugitive  slaves,  of 
$100,000  per  annum,  she  incurs  a  debt  of  $150,- 
000,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  at  the 
Virginia  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  is  $10,500,000. 

That  is  to  say,  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  avoid 
a  loss  or  tax  of  $100,000  a  year,  are  made  to 
jump  into  one  of  $10,500,000  a  year,  an  increase 
from  $100,000  under  the  Union,  to  $10,500,000 
under  secession,  and  a  sum  which  would  pay 
for  the  annual  loss,  by  fugitive  slaves,  for  ono 
hundred  and  five  years ;  or  which,  in  the  form 
of  yearly  taxation,  would  be  a  blasting  incubus 
upon  the  whole  material  prosperity  of  the  State 
for  generations  to  come,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  would  induce  an  utter  depopulation  of  her 
domain,  as  the  only  escape  from  ^n  unendurable 
taxation ;  or,  regarding  this  war  debt  as  so  much 
principal,  it  would  pay  the  annual  loss,  by  fugi- 
tive slaves,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to  come  I 

Taking  an  illustration  nearer  home,  the  little 
county  of  Elizabeth  City  —  the  smallest  in  the 
State — has  lost,  since  the  opening  of  the  rebel- 
lion, at  least  one  thousand  slaves,  worth,  by  the 
usual  average,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.   Sc 
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that,  in  the  effort  of  her  misguided  people  to  get 
greater  security  for  slave  property,  they  have  lost 
more  in  six  months  than  the  whole  State  has  in 
five,  perhaps  ten  years  past  I  doubt  whether 
this  coiinty  has  lost  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  fhgitive  slaves  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  its  existence  under  the  Union,  while  in  two 
hundred  days  of  secession's  reign,  it  has  lost  half 
a  million's  amount  In  this,  the  county  of  my 
residence,  there  were  rich  farmers  who,  before 
secession's  inauguration,  owned  large  numbers 
of  slaves,  but  who  now  have  not  one  left  to  black 
their  boots,  ^r  saddle  a  horse  for  them.  Let  these 
men,  the  very  foremost  to  denounce  me  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Union,  tell  me  now  which  works 
better  for  their  slave  property,  the  blessed  Union 
of  our  wise  and  good  fathers,  or  that  miserable 
delusion  and  humbug,  of  modern  secession  and  a 
•  Southern  Confederacy.  ' 

Yet  another  home  illustration.  It  may  be  safe- 
ly computed  that  the  border  counties,  and  those 
contiguous  to  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies, 
have  lost,  by  escapes,  at  least  twenty-five  thou- 
sand slaves  since  the  rebellion  began.  The  value 
of  these,  at  five  hundred  dollars  each,  is  twelve 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  that 
the  State  has  lost,  in  the  first  six  months  of  se- 
cession, more  slave  property  than  she  could  have 
lost  in  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  years  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Union,  had  it  existed  so  long. 
^  Again :  Virginia  has,  in  round  numbers,  half  a 
million  of  slaves.  Before  secession  came  along, 
slaves  were  of  great  value.  A  likely  field-hand 
commanded,  readily,  from  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars.  Good-looking  chil- 
dren of  seven  or  eight  years  age,  were  worth 
almost  as  much  as  adults.  Even  old  men  and 
women  brought  large  prices.  It  is  safe  to  put 
the  average  value  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
head,  which  gives  a  total  value  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  And  it  is  certainly 
safe  to  estimate  the  depreciation  at  one  half  each. 
So  that  to  escape  the  small  annual  loss  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  our  State  rushes,  by 
the  path  of  secession,  into  an  almost  instant  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions! 

Or,  to  illustrate  for  the  whole  Southern  Con- 
federacy, take  the  whole  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  all  the  seceded  States  together.  That 
number,  according  to  the  census  of  1800,  was 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty -eight;  value,  at  rate 
above,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  Confederate  States'  debt, 
contracted  by  secession,  cannot  be  less  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Then  the  seceded 
States,  in  order  to  shun  an  annual  loss  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, find  themselves  involved,  in  a  twelve  montli, 
in  a  consuming  debt  of  five  hundred  millions — 
a  sum  equal  to  one  third  the  value  of  all  the 
slaves  in  all  the  seceded  Stites  together. 

Let  the  account  be  stated : 

Loss  of  the  seceded  States  under  a  year  of  the 
Union,  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  slaves ;  cash 
Tilue,  throe  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and 
tix  hundred  dollars : 


Public  debt  accruing  by  reason  of  secession^ 
and  in  a  single  year,  $600,000,000  : 

From  the  secession  debt  of  $500,000,000  take' 
the  Union  lo.ss  of  $320,600,  and  there  is  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Union  of  $499,680,000  I  This  lat- 
ter sum  would  have  been  the  saving  to  the  seced- 
ed States,  had  they  remained  in  the  Union,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  they  have 
lost  by  goirfg  out  of  the  Union. 

One  more,  and  the  last  illustration  on  this 
head ;  and  it  is  one  that  must  stamp  absurdity 
and  madness  on  the  measure  of  secession  forever. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1860,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  fifteen  slave  States  lost,  in  that  year, 
only  803  fugitive  slaves.  So  effectual  was  the 
fugitive-slave  law  of  1850,  and  so  kind  the  spirit 
of  the  controlling  masses  at  the  North,  that  in  all 
the  slaveholding  States,  only  803  slaves  were  fu- 
gitives in  the  period  of  a  year.  What  was  this 
I0S.S,  divided  among  fifteen  States?  At  $500  each, 
it  was  only  $-^01,500 ;  at  $700  each,  it  was  only 
$562,500  ;  at  $1000  each,  it  was  only  $803,000. 
Now,  I  ask,  can  any  sane,  practical  common- 
sense  man,  for  either  of  these  sums,  give  in  ex- 
change the  priceless  and  countless  blessings  and 
glories  of  a  Union  which  sent  protection,  security, 
peace,  quiet,  plenty,  gladness,  and  joy,  to  the 
hearths  and  fire-sides  of  every  American  citizen. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  wherever  bora 
or  wherever  living  ?  Compared  with  this  protec- 
tion, and  security,  and  peace,  and  quiet,  and 
plenty,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  how  inexpressibly 
palltry  are  the  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars  of  loSs  by  runaway  slaves  I 
For  such  a  Union — for  so  vast  and  matchless  a 
good — who  would  begrudge  so  small  a  premium, 
especially  when  the  price  is  not  extorted  from 
us  by  wTongful  authority,  or  for  intentional  op- 
pression, but  is  the  inseparable,  uncontrollable 
result  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  condi- 
tion and  relations  of  the  negro  race  ? 

And  how  much  have  we  not  exaggerated  this 
whole  matter  of  our  loss  of  slave  property  1  Only 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  slaves  lost  in  a  year 
by  the  eleven  seceded,  and  eight  hundred  and 
three  by  the  whole  fifteen  of  the  slaveholding 
States  I  Many  people  in  the  South  doubtless 
suppose  that  many  thousands  annually  escape, 
and  put  down  the  Southern  loss  at  many  mil- 
lions every  year,  and  this  mis  -  information,  I 
doubt  not — indeed,  I  know  it — has  tended  greatly 
to  aggravate  Southern  sensibility  and  excitement 
about  slaves  and  slavery.  But  the  census  of 
'60  discloses  the  fact  that,  after  all  the  angry  dis- 
sensions, and  sectional  discord,  and  revolutionary 
commotion,  on  account  of  the  slavery  question, 
'  the  eleven  seceded  States  lost,  in  twelve  months, 
'  only  four  hundred  and  fifty -eight  fugitive  slaves, 
I  worth  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
'  dollars,  while  all  the  slaveholding  States  together 
lost  only  eight  hundred  and  three,  worth  but 
about  half  a  million !  • 

If  the  Southern  mind  had  been  properly  in- 
formed on  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  fatal  step  of  secession  would  ever 
have  been  ventured.   But  alas !  political  agitation, 
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ambition,  selfishness,  and  passion,  have  held  be- 
fore the  people  a  thick  veil,  which  has  hid  from 
•  their  vision  the  truths  that  so  deeply  concern 
them! 

Contemplate  the  subject,  then,  in  what  aspect 
jou  will,  secession  has  been  blast  and  ruin  to  the 
slavery  interests  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  entire 
South. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  reference  to  ex- 
isting disturbances,  the  people  of  the  North  are 
wholly  faultless.  The  constant  slavery  agitation 
at  the  North,  I  concede,  is  properly  offensive  to 
the  South.  It  is  wrong,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  our  Northern  brethren  desisting  from  that 
which  can  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate,  and  to 
weaken  the  cords  that  bind  us  to  a  common 
Government  But  we  of  the  South  are  not  alto- 
gether without  sin  in  the  premises,  for  we  our- 
selves have  indulged  in  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question,  I  have  ever 
thought,  to  the  detriment  of  the  slaveholding 
interest,  though  Senator  Hammond  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  some  other  prominent  Southern 
men  assert,  that  **  slavery  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  agitation,"  and  that 
**  happy  results,  for  the  South  have  come  of  the 
Abolition  discussion."  If  the  latter  opinion  be 
sound,  the  South  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  and 
certainly  no  need  of  upsetting  the  Union  because 
of  the  anti-slavery  discussion.  Besides,  this  anti- 
slavery  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  long 
years  past,  and  if  such  discussion  furnished  just 
cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  should 
have  been  dissolved  long  ago.  But  we  did  not,  on 
this  account,  proceed  to  disruption  under  past 
Administrations.  Why  should  we  do  it  under 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ?  Is  the  anti-slavery  agitation  any 
worse  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  than 
it  was  under  Mr.  Fillmore's,  or  Mr.  Polk's,  or 
Mr.  Pierce's,  or  Mr.  Buchanan's  ? 

Verily,  I  must  have  far  stronger  reasons  than 
this  for  sun-endering  the  thousand  blessings  of  the 
American  Union.  Were  I  to  advocate  its  de- 
struction on  so  unsubstantial  a  pretext — for  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignit}'  of  a  reason — I  .should 
commit  a  crime  against  humanity  I  could  never 
expiate,  and  for  which  I  should  deserve  never  to 
be  forgiven  by  the  Clu*istian  world. 

No :  /  will  not^  because  a  few  mad  fanatics 
desecrate  the  pulpit  and  the  hustings  by  Aboli- 
tion ravings,  give  up  the  unrivalled  blessings  of 
tlie  be<t  government  on  earth.     These  deluded 
and  wicked  men  do  not  represent  the  mass  of  the  I 
Northern  people.     AVhen  they  .shall,  or  when  the  j 
Federal  Government  shall  practically  assail  the  | 
institution  of  slavery,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  I 
to  think  of  disunion,  as  a  remedy  against  anti- . 
slavery  operations.  | 

You  will  sec,  from  the  views  I  have  expressed 
to  you,  that  all  along  I  have  taken  a  practical 
view  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  this  de-  j 
plorahle  conHict.  I  h;ive  sought  to  take  coun.sel ' 
of  judjrnient  rather  than  of  passion,  and  the 
ferther  tl»e  conflict  pro^^csses,  alas!  how  pain-j 
fully  am  I  reminded  that  I  have  chosen  the  wi.ser  | 
part !     I  have  had  constantly  in  my  mind,  and 
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there  to  the  end  they  will  be  kept  and  cherishedi 
those  remarkable  sentiments  of  wisdom  expressed 
by  Judge  Campbell  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  liv- 
ing light  over  the  lintel  of  every  American  door: 

"JfK  MY  OPINION,  SEPARATE  StATB  ACTION  WILL 
RESULT  IN  THE  DISCREDrT  AND  DEFEAT  OF  SVEBT 
MEASURE  POR  REPARATION  OR  8ECURIT7.'* 

There  are  yet  other  reasons  why  I  could  not 
follow  our  State  into  secession.  Conceding  that 
the  citizen  ia  bound  by  the  action  of  his  State,  1 
am  released  fi'om  the  obligation  now,  because  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  act  of  secession  in  Yir^ 
ginia  is  truly  the  act  of  her  people.  It  was  not 
the  choice  of  her  people.  I  lament  to  say  it,  but 
the  proofs  are  overwhelming,  that  outside  press- 
ure, intimidation,  coercion,  misrepresentation,  and 
sensation  appeals,  constantly  made  by  the  press 
and  the  politicians  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  forbade  all  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action.     Let  us  see. 

The  press  and  the  politicians,  with  untiring 
effort,  impressed  it  upon  the  masses  that  the  Lin- 
coln Government  would  not  leave  them  the  sem- 
blance of  a  right  Hence,  it  was  the  common 
popular  expression,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
uninformed  by  designing  disunionists  —  "we 
can't  submit  to  a  Black  Republican  Administrai- 
tion."  And  those  who  put  this  clap-trap  argu- 
ment upon  the  lips  of  the  deceived  never  took  ^ 
tlie  care  to  tell  the  victims  of  their  deception  that 
there  was  a  decided  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  against  the  Black  Republican  Adminis* 
tration,  and  that  that  Administration  was,  there- 
fore, powerless  to  harm  the  South. 

The  people  were  told,  next,  that  they  would  be 
far  better  off  with  an  independent  Southern  re- 
public than  with  the  old  Union,  and  that  their 
taxes  would  be  less,  because  then  the  South 
would  no  longer  pay  tribute  to  the  North,  and 
because  there  would  be  then  no  tariffs,  but  free 
trade,  and  direct  trade,  and  cheap  goods — appeals 
of  all  the  most  likely  to  delude  the  common  mind. 

Thirdly,  it  was  represented,  with  ceaseless  re- 
petition, that  if  Virginia  seceded,  there  would  be 
no  war  —  that  her  influence  and  power  were  so 
great  that  the  moment  site  seceded,  all  the  Border 
States  would  follow,  and  that  then  the  Federal 
Government  would  "  back  down,"  and  recognise 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

It  was  next  strenuously  urged  that  the  North- 
ern people  would  not  fight  Senator  Hammond 
said  in  a  public  speech  that  the  moment  it  should 
be  announced  that  eight  Cotton  States  had  se- 
ceded, 'Uhe  North  would  grow  pale  and  tremble, 
and  revolution  would  be  there,  not  here.'*  And 
it  was  said,  further,  that  if  it  came  to  a  fight  one 
Southern  man  was  equal  to  five  Northern.  Then 
oaine  the  assurance  that  if  the  war  began,  foreign 
intervention  would  soon  end  it  France  anil 
England,  it  was  hourly  said,  ever  willing  to  weak- 
en American  power,  would  soon  interfere,  an^l, 
by  recognising  the  Southern  Confederacy,  secure 
its  independence  and  give  it  peace. 
.  And  further  to  inveigle  the  people  into  seces- 
sion, it  was  earnestly  insisted  that  the  Democracy 
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of  the  North  were  the  natural  allies,  and  had  al- 
ways been  the  friends,  of  the  South,  and  that  one 
lialf  of  them  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  South, 
and  Uiat  the  North  being  thus  divided  and  the 
South  united,  the  latter  twould  have  its  independ- 
ence established  without  incurring  anj  of  the 
consequences  of  war. 

Later  in  the  struggle  the  secessionists  mended 
their  hold,  and  advanced  to  more  passionate  ap- 

C'  L    The  people  were  told  that  the  war  was 
n  bj  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  subjugate  the 
South. 

Then,  again,  it  was  ui^ged  that  the  war,  thus 
begun  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  against  the  South, 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

And  lastly,  with  a  vehemence  amounting  to 
frenzy,  the  alarm  was  rung  night  and  day,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  April  fifteenth,  18G1, 
was  an  out  and  out  actual  declaration  of  war 
Against  the  Southern  people,  and  an  invasion  of 
their  homes. 

These  artful  and  passionate  appeals  so  fired 
the  popular  mind,  and  so  stimulated  coercion  and 
intimidation,  that  a  popular  convention  was  called 
to  assemble  at  Richmond,  (I  think  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,)  for  the  purpose,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as  I  solemnly  believe,  .to  drive  the 
constitutional  convention  (then  sitting)  into  the 
adoption  of  a  secession  ordinance. 

The  call  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  pro- 
claimed and  denounced,  with  demoniac  excite- 
ment, as  an  actual  and  deliberate  declaration  of 
war  against  the  South,  forestalled  the  purposed 
action  of  this  popular  convention,  having  pro- 
duced the  result  designed,  the  passage  of  a  seces- 
sion ordinance,  which  took  place  ou  the  seven- 
teenth of  ApriL 

From  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance  to 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  when  the  final  vote  of 
the  people  was  taken  on  it,  the  sensation  efforts 
waxed  fiercer  and  more  wrathful,  misrepresenta- 
tion was  redoubled  and  coercion  employed  in 
every  form,  and  when  the  hour  of  voting  came,  it 
is  useless  to  say  it  was  not  a  free  vote.  Had  it 
been  an  untrammelled  vote  —  a  vote  uninfluenced 
by  fear  or  misrepresentation — I  believe  most  sol- 
emnly that,  this  hour,  the  people  of  Virginia,  in- 
stead of  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal 
war,  would  be  quietly  enjoying  the  manifold 
blessings  of  the  Union. 

I  hold,  with  all  deference,  that  a  vote  of  my 
State,  cast  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  bind- 
ing on  me  as  one  of  her  citizens.  The  misrepre- 
sentation alone,  to  say  nothing  of  intimidation 
and  other  fonns  of  coercion,  rendered  the  vote  a 
fraud  upon  the  elective  franchise,  and  fraud  vi- 
tiates all  transactions. 

I  claimed  the  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  judge  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various  allegations  on 
which  the  people  of  my  State  were  asked  to  do 
the  grave  act  of  pulling  down  the  noble  fabric  of 
union  which  their  fathers  had  reared.  I  did 
Judise,  and  mv  judgment  was  and  is,  that  the 
'ionn  had  no  foundation  in  truth  and  fact 
i  not  beliofo  in  the  wrongs  to  the  South 


which  had  been  charged  upon  the  North.  I  saw 
no  practical  aggression  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  South.  I  asked, 
"  Where  are  thej'  f  *  and  echo  answered,  "  Where 
are  they  T'  I  did  not  believe  that  secession  could 
avert  war.  I  did  not  believe  in  peaceable  seces- 
sion. With  the  great  Webster,  I  did  not  believe 
in  the  **  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  without  ruffling  the  surface.**  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  or  dread  foreign  intervention.  I  believed 
the  North  tcould  fight  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  and  West  would  fight 
for  the  South  against  the  old  flag.  I  knew,  full 
well,  that  whenever  traitorous  hands  should  dare 
haul  down  tlie  nation*s  star-gemmed  banner,  *'  the 
great  Bell  Koland"  would  toll,  and  millions 
would  rush  from  city,  country,  valley,  and  moun- 
tain, to  fling  back  its  glory-lit  folds  to  the  breeze. 
I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I  now,  that  the  Federal 
Government  began  the  war,  nor  can  any  man, 
who  has  the  least  regard  for  truth,  so  say.  The 
war  was  begun  when  South-Carolina,  by  seces- 
sion, broke  equally  her  own  futh  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  war  advanced  as  each  other  State  success- 
ively seceded.  The  war  was  palpable  and  unmis- 
takable, and  aggressive  and  wicked,  when  the 
forts,  ships,  arms,  mints,  and  money  of  the 
United  States  were  forcibljr  seized  by  the  seceding 
States.  If  the  forcible  seizure  of  forts  and  ships, 
and  arms  and  mints,  does  not  constitute  war,  in 
God's  name  what  does  ?  Did  not  war  flame  when 
the  confederate  States  opened  their  batteries 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  confessedly  the  property  of 
the  United  States?  What  is  war  but  a  hostile 
assault  by  one  nation  upon  another  ?  And  who, 
in  this  conflict,  made  the  first  assault  ? 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion was  war  upon  Virginia,  or  the  South.  And 
as  this  proclamation  was  most  successfully  wield- ' 
ed  for  inflaming  the  popular  mind,  and  did  more 
than  all  else,  perhaps,  to  induce  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  I  note  the  point  especially. 

Tlie  proclamation  was  war  upon  nobody.  It 
was  d(/ence  against  trar.  Nay,  more,  it  was 
duty.  The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  fab^e  to  duty  and  to  honor,  if^  after  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  had  failed  to 
call  out  the  militia.  I  think  he  should  have  done 
so  the  first  moment  after  his  inauguration ;  for 
he  found,  on  his  accession,  several  States  by 
force  resisting  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
actual  possession  of  United  States  forts,  and,  in- 
deed, in  actual,  undoubtful  rebellion.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  virtually  abdicated  the  Government, 
and  surrendered  to  the  oi)en  violators  of  the  laws 
and  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Government  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  entirely  right  if  he 
had  made  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  the  very 
first  act  of  his  administration.  In  not  doing  so, 
ho  exhibited  especial  moderation,  prompted,  no 
doubt,  by  a  patriotic  desire  for  peaceful  adjust- 
ment  In  any  event  he  did  only  what  Washing- 
ton had  done  before  him.  Washington  called  out 
the  mihtia  to  put  down  the  whisky  insurrection 
in  PennsylTSDia,  under  the  Act  of  1709;  Mr. 
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Lincoln  called  it  oat  to  suppress  a  far  greater  and 
more  wicked  rebellion,  under  the  Act  of  1795, 
which  was  made  more  stringent  than  the  Act  of 
1792,  and  of  ihdefinite  duration,  whereas  the  Act 
of  1792  was  limited  to  less  than  three  years.  These 
modifications  were  doubtless  suggested  hy  the 
Pennsylvania  rebellion.  At  all  events,  there  was 
the  law  —  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
constitutional  —  in  full  force ;  there  it  was,  star- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  face,  and  commanding 
him,  "whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  be 
obstructed  in  any  State,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
.  in  the  marshals,  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  sup- 
press the  combinations,  and  see  the  laws  duly 
executed."  Had  he,  with  this  statute  before 
him,  failed  to  call  the  militia  into  service,  he 
would  not  only  have  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
but  the  sin  of  perjury  would  have  rested  upon 
him.  Nor  could  the  pregnant  facts  have  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded  that,  on  the  sixth  of 
March  —  seven  weeks  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  —  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  had  made  provision,  by  law,  for  raising  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  confederate  States  had 
boasted,  on  the  twelfth  of  May  —  the  day  Fort 
Sumter  was  bombarded  —  "  that  the  flag  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America  would  float  over 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  before 
the  first  of  July,  and  eventually  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself."  For  what  object  was  the  raising  of 
this  larger  army  provided  for  but  to  resist  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Federal  laws  within  the  seceded 
States? 

The  proclamation,  then,  of  April  the  fifteenth, 
was  no  war  upon  Virginia. 

No :  Virginia  herself  commenced  a  war  upon 
the  United  States.  When  the  President  called 
out  the  militia,  he  had  the  undoubted  constitu- 
tional power  to  order  their  march  at  all  times 
through  the  territory  of  Virginia,  and  of  every 
other  State.  The  Federal  Government  has,  ex- 
clusively, the  war-making  power  for  the  \yhole 
Union,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  raise 
armies  includes  the  power,  necessarily,  to  march 
the  Federal  troops  all  over  the  land.  Had  the 
militia  then  been  marched  into  or  through  Vir- 
ginia, it  would  have  been  no  invasion  of  the 
**  sacred  soil."  It  would  have  been  clear  right, 
not  a  warlike  act 

But  which  committed  the  first  act  of  aggres- 
sion, Virginia  or  the  United  States  ?  The  facta 
clearly  put  the  responsibility  on  the  former.  As 
for  back  as  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1861 — eighteen 
days  before  she  seceded,  and  sixteen  before  the 
proclamation  —  Virginia  had  seized  the  United 
States  guns  at  Bcllona  arsenal.  This  I  know 
personally,  for  I  was  at  the  time,  as  you  know,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  resisted  the  act 
as  unlawful  and  shameful.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1861,  by  order  of  Gov.  Letcher,  the 
channel  of  Elizabeth  River  was  obstructed  by  the 
■inking  of  vessels  loaded  with  granite,  so  that 


United  States  ships  could  not  pass  up  to  the 
Navy- Yard  at  Gosport,  nor  merchantmen  to  Nor- 
folk, in  pursuit  of  Intimate  commerce.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  force  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Letcher  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
when  the  Virginia  forces  fired  on  the  United 
States  soldiers,  and  killed  two.  April  the  eigh- 
teenth, the  custom-house  and  post-ofiBce  at  Rich- 
mond were  seized,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
custom-house  at  Norfolk,  and  the  navy-yard  at 
Gosport  Now,  all  these  were  acts  of  war,  and' 
they  transpired  before  a  United  States  soldier 
trod  the  soil  of  Virginia,  or  a  gun  was  fired  with- 
in hearing  of  her  people.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  Gov.  Letcher  issued  his  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  Virginia  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  resist  the  Federal  troops ;  and  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  April  the  State  became  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  By  this 
act  she  became  a  party  to  all  the  hostile  acts  of 
the  government  of  the  confederate  States  —  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  seizure  of  the 
forts  and  ships,  and  all  other  illegal  and  belliger- 
ent acts  of  the  new  confederation.  All  this  was 
before  any  advance  of  a  Federal  army  into  Vir- 
ginia. No  advance  was  made,  indeed,  until  the 
twenty  -  fourth  of  May,  when  Alexandria  was 
taken.  Nor  would  a  hostile  Federal  foot-print 
have  impressed  her  soil  unless-  she  had  herself 
first  committed  acts  of  aggression  and  war,  and 
invited  and  allowed  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States  to  make  her  territory  the  battle- 
ground for  the  resistance  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ty, and  the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself. 
Indeed,  except  for  the  contribution  of  her  right- 
ful military  quota,  the  President's  Proclamation 
calling  forth  the  militia  did  not  apply  to  Virginia, 
and  could  not,  until  she  had  placed  herself  in  the 
same  category  with  ^  the  rebellious,  resisting 
States.  She  chose  to'  bring  herself  within  the 
scope  of  the  Proclamation,  and  the  act  and  the 
awful  consequences  are  her  own.  Had  she 
taken  the  position  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  every  one  of  her  loyal  citizens  would 
have  been  within  the  saving  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

With  what  reason,  then,  can  it  be  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  war  on  Virginia,  and  invaded 
the  homes  of  her  people  ?  And  yet  thousands 
of  her  citizens  were  hurried  into  disunion  by  the 
misguided  notion  that  they  were  acting  on  the 
defensive  against  an  unconstitutional  and  aggres- 
sive wan 

Not  less  absurd  was  the  pretext  that  the  object 
of  the  war  was  to  subjugate  the  South.  There 
was  not  one  fact  to  justify  such  a  declaration. 
The  Proclamation  of  April  the  fifteenth  looked 
only  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  do- 
fence  of  the  Capital  fi-om  threatened  sack ;  and, 
since,  there  has  been  no  act  of  the  Government 
bearing  the  faintest  semblance  of  subjugation. 

And  as  groundless  was  the  charge  that  general 
emancipation  was  an  object  of  the  war ;  for  the 
Republican  platform  itself  expressly  disclaims 
all  right  of  Federal  interference  with  the  domestic 
affiurs  and  institutions  of  the  States ;  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  early  in  1861,  several  months 
before  Virginia  seceded,  almost  unanimously  de- 
nied the  right  or  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States; 
and  at  the  extra  session  in  July  last,  that  body, 
by  all  the  votes  but  two  —  and  those  two  of 
Southern  men— declared  that  the  purpose  of  the 
war  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  South,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
Government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
As  for  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
it  has  done  nothing  thus  far  to  encourage  the 
idea  either  of  emancipation  or  subjugation.  What 
may  occur  hereafter,  I,  of  course,  cannot  under- 
take to  say ;  but  if  the  action  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
overruling  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  the  sentiments  of  Secretanr  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
in  his  patriotic  speech  delivered  in  Rhode  Island 
during  the  past  summer,  be  any  index  to  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  Administration,  the  struggle 
wo  are  engaged  in  will  preserve  the  character, 
thus  far  exhibited,  of  an  honest  effort  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Government,  and  the  bringing 
bock  of  the  ancient  Union. 

I  repeat,  secession  was  never  the  act  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  her 
Convention  had  been  elected  as  Union  men,  and 
but  ton  days  before  the  passage  of  the  secession 
ordinance,  the  ill-.omened  measure  had  been  voted 
down  by  a  heavy  vote.  Now  I  hold  that  the  en- 
aetmont  of  a  sec&ssion  ordinance  by  men  who  had 
been  elected  and  trusted  by  the  people  as  Union 
men,  was  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  of  good  faith  ;  was,  in- 
deed, a  daring  fraud  upon  the  elective  franchise, 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  sovereign  people.  The 
judgment  pronounced  at  the  polls  in  February 
last,  which  filled  the  Convention  with  Union- 
pledged  members,  stood  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple until  reversed  by  the  ^ame  tribunal  that  had 
originally  entered  it  up,  and  until  set  aside  in  the 
same  solemn  mode.  Nothing  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  presumption  of«a  change  in  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  but  the  President's  Proclamation, 
which  every  member  of  the  Convention  well  knew 
was  in  strict  pursuance  of  law,  and  did  not,  as  a 
hostile  or  coercive  measure,  embrace  Virginia  at 
tlie  time  of  its  issue,  for  then  she  had  not  seceded. 
What  the  reason  was  for  this  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary shifting ;  whether  the  outside  pressure, 
in  the  sliape  of  panic  or  intimidation,  reached  the 
hall  of  the  Convention  or  not,  I  undertake  not  to 
say.  But  I  do  say  that,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
the  men  of  that  body,  distinguished  as  many  of 
tliem  are,  did  not  act  up  to  the  great  duty  of  a 
great  occasion.  Secession,  under  such  circum- 
stances, bound  no  one. 

True,  a  vote  of  the  people  did,  soon  after,  ratify 
the  ordinance  of  segession,  but  the  knee-shaking 
of  the  leading  men  was  soon  communicated,  as  if 
by  contagion,  to  the  alarmed  and  credulous 
masses,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  result ; 
and,  besides,  it  has  been  already  demonstrated 
that,  in  that  vote,  tliere  was  no  freedom.  There 
was  in  it,  in  trutli,  no  more  of  moral  freedom, 
tbiu  there  would  be  of  physical  liberty  in  a  per-.  I 


son  bound  hand  and  foot  with  massive  chaina, 
too  strong  for  human  strength  to  sever. 

With  Uiese  views,  honestly  entertained,  you 
will  perceive  how  difficult  it  mustibe  with  me  to 
tread,  even  with  my  State,  the  thorny  path  of 
secession.  I  could  not,  and  thank  God  I  did 
not,  yield  to  the  misrepresentation,  prejudice,  pas- 
sion, and  intimidation,  which  rendered  her  vote 
off  her  secession  ordinance  a  nullity,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  bear  all  the  consequences,  be  they 
what  they  may. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  I  could  not 
favor  secession.  I  thought  I  saw,  in  disunion, 
the  sure  doom  of  the  great  Southern  institution 
of  slavery.  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  evil  au- 
guries are  at  least  approaching  fulfilment,  and  by 
the  acts  of  the  slaveholders  themselves.  None' 
else  could  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  in- 
stitution. Before  this  thing  of  secession  began, 
it  was  reposing  quietly  and  safely  and  acquiring 
strength,  its  antagonisms  gradually  compromising 
on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
most  naturally  and  successfully  the  products  of 
slave  labor.  But  necessity  is  a  shrewd  teacher ; 
and  it  is  now  discovered  that  many  regions  of 
the  earth  hitherto  regarded  as  unsuited  to  the  cot- 
ton culture  are  well  adapted  to  it  To  say  noth- 
ing of  India  and  Australia,  Central  Amenca  and 
the  Island  of  Hayti,  with  climate  reasonably 
suited  to  white  labor,  can  furnish  cotton  for  the 
present  consumption  of  the  world.  A  few  years' 
continuance  of  the  war,  by  the  high  prices  result- 
ing from  the  sudden  loss  of  the  American  crop, 
will  stimulate  the  production  of  the  staple  in  nu- 
merous parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  now 
raised,  and  then  the  Southern  monopoly  will  be 
gone,  and  with  it  will  go  Southern  slavery  forever. 
Without  cotton,  what  is  slavery  worth  ? 

Never  have  I  known  such  an  infatuation  as  that 
of  the  slaveholders  destroying  the  Union  to  save 
slavery.  It  was  never  so  safe  as  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
Union,  it  has  "flourished  like  the  green  bay 
tree,"  and  it  has  flourislied  nowhere  else.  I  think 
the  views  I  earnestly  pressed  upon  our  Legisla- 
ture just  before  the  State  seceded,  and  often  bo- 
fore,  are  those  which  should  have  governed  tho 
slaveholders  of  *the  South.     I  said : 

"  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  safety  for  this 
institution  save  in  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States.  There  it  is  recognised  and  protected. 
No  other  property  is  specially  protected.  Slaves 
are  represented;  no  other  property  is.  This 
Union  of  ours  is  the  great  bulwark  of  slavery. 
Nowhere  else  has  it  flourished ;  and,  break  up 
the  Union  when  you  will,  you  knock  away  its 
strongest  prop.  A  Southern  confederacy  will  bo 
to  it  its  deadliest  blast,  if  not  its  grava  The 
whole  civilized  world  is  intensely  hostile  to  slave- 
ry ;  and  the  moment  a  now  confederacy  is  formed, 
based  on  the  single  idea  of  slavery,  numerous  and 
malignant  antagonisms  will  be  evoked  which  may 
endanger  the  institution.  But,  under  the  shield 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  these 
antagonismsi  whether  foreign  or  dometitici  arc^ 
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and  ever  will  be,  harmless.  In  that  blessed  in- 
stninient  it  is  a  recognised  institution — part  and 
parcel  of  our  frame  of  government,  and  of  our 
social  and  industrial  systems  —  to  the  protection 
of  which  the  entire  power  of  the  great  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stands  pledged  before 
the  entire  world.  Thus  secure  under  the  wing 
of  the  Union,  why  shall  we  risk  its  security  by 
rushing  on  untried  experiments  ?** 

Yea,  why  should  we  ?  Whjr  expose  it  to  the 
exacting  and  perilous  necessities  of  war  ?  Why 
let  it  go  within  reach  of  a  whirlpool,  whose  strong 
vortex  may  sweep  down  its  bark,  and  submerge 
it  forever  ? 

Another  exception  I  am  constrained  to  take  to 
pursuing  the  course  my  State  prescribes  me,  is, 
that.8he  has  transferred  me  to,  and  made  me  a 
citizen  of,  the  confederate  States,  without  giving 
me  a  chance  of  indicating  my  assent  or  dissent 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  I  am  sold  to  South-Caroli- 
na, for  she  did  the  "dragging."  I  dispute  the 
fairness  of  the  sale ;  I  impeach  the  indentures  for 
fraud ;  and  if  I  a tw  to  be  sold,  I  want  the  poor 
privilege  of  choosing  my  master.  I  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  being  sold  to  South-Carolina.  For 
near/orty  years  she  has  been  a  disturber  of  the 
national  peace;  for  near  forty  years  she  has 
never  caught  one  inspiration  from  the  stars  and 


stripes.     She  is  a  wicked,  seditious  State.     She  and  my  hands  clean  when  the  day  of  retribution 


hates  the  Union ;  /  love  it  with  all  my  souL  Let 
me  never — oh  I  let  me  never  be  turned  over  to 
such  a  State.  Let  mc  be  a  Russian  serf,  rather  I 
And  then,  to  think  of  Virginia — once  proud  Vir- 
ginia— the  "  mother  of  states  and  statesmen" — 
the  land  of  stirring  memories  and  "  bright  par- 
ticular" renown  —  crouched  at  the  footstool  of 
South-Carolina ! 

One  more  reason  why  I  could  not  venture  the 
fatal  leap  of  secession.  I  had  not  the  courage — 
I  frankly  own  I  wanted  the  courage.  When 
Walpole,  a  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was 
taunted  with  an  unwillingness  to  tax  America,  he 
replied:  **^I  will  leave  that  measure  to  some  one 
of  my  successors  who  has  more  courage  than  I 
have."  And  so  say  I.  I  leave  this  dangerous, 
awful  thing  of  secession  to  those  who  have  more 
courage  than  1  claim  to  possess.  And  I  trust 
that  Uiose  who  have  shown  more  courage  in  this 
matter  than  I  could  summon,  will*  not  have  occa- 
sion to  be  reminded  of  the  ill-fated  history  of  the 
Grenville  ministry,  that,  having  more  courage 
than  Pitt  and  Walpole,  did  undertake  to  tax 
America,  and,  by  so  doing,  lost  to  England  the 
brightest  jewel  in  her  crown. 

When  1  thought  on  the  unhappy  consequences 
that,  I  plainly  foresaw,  would  come  upon  my 
State  and  her  people ;  when  I  saw,  as  plainly  as 
I  ever  saw  God's  sun  in  the  hcaven.s,  that  if  Vir- 
ginia seceded,  her  territory  would  become  the 
theatre  of  a  devastating  war,  and  she  and  her 
citizens  the  chief  sufferers  by  it,  while  the  guiltier 
parties  who  had  brought  it  on  would  repose  in 
the  shade  of  comparative  peace  and  ease ;  when  I 
reflected  that  an  absolute  ruin  of  all  her  vital  in- 
terests was  inevitable ;  that  her  grand  system  of 
internal  improvements — her  future  hope— would 


lie  a  heap  of  prostrate  ruins ;  that  repudiation 
even  would  be  her  doom  by  the  exhausting  effects 
of  an  exhausting  war ;  that  her  people  would,  by 
blockade,  be  cut  off  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  their  comforts  abridged,  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  advanced  to  msufferable 
rates,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  crushing  down 
the  energies  of  her  tax-payers ;  that  all  the  poor 
people  of  her  tide- water  region,  whose  subsistence 
was  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  Northern 
trade,  would  be  reduced  to  starvation ;  that  she 
would  lose,  in  the  first  month  of  secession,  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  her  slave  property 
alone;  when  I  contemplated  the  penary,  and 
want,  and  suffering  of  the  humble  poor  which 
war  brings  with  infallible  certainty  for  that  more 
helpless  class ;  the  social  desolation,  the  broken 
hearts,  the  helpless  widowhood  and  orphanage, 
the  severance  of  all  the  dear,  sweet  ties  of  iSe, 
the  burning  hates,  the  alienation  of  bosom  from 
bosom,  the  **  death-feud*s  enmities"  which  can 
die  only  at  the  point  of  the  piercing  sword^  the 
separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters,  the  blood 
and  death  of  war's  sad  havoc:  I  say,  when  I 
thought  of  all  these  inevitable  consequences  of 
secession,  my  courage  sank,  and  I  resolved  —  I 
know  now  I  was  right — to  have  my  skirts  clear 


should  come. 

Caius  Marius,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  civil  wars 
that  had  wasted  the  blood  and  substance  of 
Rome,  was  forced  to  sink  himself  up  to  the  chin 
in  the  marshes  of  Minturna,  to  escape  recognition 
and  the  vengeance  of  his  wronged  and  ruined 
countrymen.  I  have  no  ambition,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  have  the  fate  of  Marius  mine. 

Another  consideration,  of  itself  controlling, 
moves  uie  aj^inst  secession.  In  God's  name, 
what  does  the  South  want  with  independence  ? 
It  is  no  boon — it  will  prove  a  fearful  and  enduring 
curse. 

Provision  for  self-destruction  being  expressly 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  confederate 
States,  by  conceding  to  each  of  the  confederating 
parties  the  right  to  withdraw  at  will,  what  can 
the  government  end  in  but  convulsing  changes 
and  revolutions,  destructive  of  all  material  ad- 
vancement, and  of  all  social  quiet  and  happiness  ? 
Can  such  a  government  last  a  lustrum  ?  Can  it, 
for  example,  confine  within  its  restraints  even  for 
five  short  years,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  South- 
Carolina  ?  Such  a  government  is  no  government 
It  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

And  if  all  history  be  not  at  fault,  border  wars 
will  be  inevitable,  and  a  taxation,  to  proteot  a  long 
frontier,  which  would  destroy  the  substance  and 
paralyze  the  energies  of  any  people  on  earth. 

The  next  bitter  fruit  will  be  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers,  perhaps  abject  de- 
pendence on  them,  or,  may  be,  ultimate  subjuga- 
tion. 

But  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  turn  over  to  a 
master  limner,  the  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  spoke  thus  to  the  people  of  Hunta- 
ville,  during  the  last  Presidentiid  canvass :   * 
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"  If  secession  could  be  peaceably  effected  —  if 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  could  be  by- 
common  consent  divided  into  two  separate  con- 
federacies— if  not.  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled, 
or  one  blade  of  grass  destroyed,  in  making  the 
change,  it  would  still  bring  unnumbered  evils  in 
its  train.  There  would  be  a  standing  army  to  be 
maintained  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
A  navy  must  be  built  up,  and  the  money  for  that 
purpose  dragged  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
There  would  be  a  long  line  of  frontier  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western  limits  of 
Missouri,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
State  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stud  with  military  posts,  and  every  mile 
of  which  would  require  to  be  secured  by  armed 
patrols,  for  the  double  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws  and  preventing  the  escape  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Every  harbor  along  the  vast  extent 
of  seacoast,  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  would  require  an  appropriation  of  mil- 
lions for  its  fortifications.  The  people  would  be 
ground  down  by  taxes,  and  demoralized  by  the 
constant  presence  of  troops  in  their  midst,  who 
acknowledged  no  restraints  but  those  of  military 
law.  Incessant  quarrels  would  grow  up  between 
you  and  your  Northern  neighbors,  and  bloody 
wars  would  desolate  your  frontiers,  if  they  did 
not  spread  destruction  throughout  every  portion 
of  your  territory. 

**  The  dream  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  is  the 
wildest  vision  that  ever  troubled  the  brain  of  a 
moon-struck  enthusiast ;  a  dream  interrupted  by 
bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a  vile 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power." 

As  for  the  other  condition  on  which  I  may  be 
safe  in  Virginia,  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to.  the  confederate  States  of  America,  I 
spurn  it  WMth  infmite  scorn.  I  would  sooner  rot 
in  a  dungeon  than  swear  any  such  fealty. 

This  Government  of  the  confederate  States  of 
America  I  regard  as  the  grandest,  most  stupen- 
dous, foulest  fraud  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  government  of  the  people.  The 
people  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  It  was, 
as  to  the  Cotton  States  at  least,  the  precipitation 
of  discontented  or  ambitious  spirits,  that  sought 
no  redress  for  actual  grievances,  but  who,  for  a 
higher  civilisation,  or  a  pure  slave  republic,  or 
some  other  Utopian  project,  longed  to  break  down 
the  Government  "All  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  State,  (said  Mr.  Calhoun,)  ought 
to  be  the  work  of  time,  ample  discussion,  and  re- 
flection." But  how  was  it  with  the  formation  of 
this  Southern  Confederacy  ?  The  South-Carolina 
Convention  met  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
1860,  and  on  the  twentieth,  she  was  out  of  the 
Union.  And  in  less  than  four  months,  eight  stars 
had  been  struck  from  the  National  standard.  A 
government  which  it  had  cost .  our  fathers  seven 
3'ears  of  hard  fighting,  and  as  many  of  hard  ex- 
perience and  sober  reflection  to  create,  in  four 
short  months  dashed  into  ruins !  And  this  with- 
out tlie  people  being  allowed  the  poor  privilege 
of  saying  whether  ihej  would  or  would  not  sanc- 


tion the  vandalism  I  I  can  swear  by  no  such 
government  Nor  do  I  desire  to  live,  or  have  my 
children  live,  under  a  government  which  con- 
tains, in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  its  constitu- 
tion, the  principle' of  dissolution.  Give  me,  rather, 
a  government  under  which  I  and  mine  will  havo 
some  guarantee  for  safety  to  property  and  for 
stability  in  all  the  rights  of  society ;  some  safe- 
guard against  fickle  change  and  destroying  revo- 
lution. Give  me  the  old  Union — the  Union  of 
Washington  and  Madison,  and  Franklin,  and 
not  this  poor  abortion  of  Davis,  Yancey,  and 
Rhett,  which, 

**  Like  the  Borealii  race, 
That  flits  ere  you  can  find  the  ]riace,** 

may  be  here  to-day,  and  forever  gone  to-morrow. 

In  truth,  this  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
States,  is  a  struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
institution  of  property,  and  of  all  government  it- 
self.    As  such,  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  met 

For  one,  I  cannot  listen  to  the  dulcet  strain 
which  comes  up  from  the  South  on  a  thousand 
strings,  that  this  struggle  of  the  Cotton  States  is 
a  struggle  for  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
To  put  it  on  so  honorable  a  basis,  is  bold  impos- 
ture. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ifl 
the  best  system  of  civil  liberty  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  human  hearts  and  heads.  It  is  the 
accumulated  political  wisdom  of  the  world,  from 
the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  1789.  Those  who 
would  subvert  it,  are  no  friends  to  civil  liberty. 
They  are  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  Hampden,  and 
Russell,  and  Pym,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Washington,  and  Hancock,  and  Otis,  and  Thatch- 
er, and  Madison,  and  Clay,  and  AVebster.  Yet 
more  unblushing  is  the  effrontery  which  would 
liken  the  contest  in  which  the  confederate  States 
are  engaged,  to  the  struggle  for  colonial  liberty 
in  the  Revolution.  The  comparison  is  almost 
profanity.  It  utterly  falsifies  history.  The  great 
principle  of  the  American  Revolution  was,  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  not  be  dis- 
united. The  Colonies  contended  that  unless  they 
were  represented,  they  should  not  be  taxed — 
that  they  who  paid  the  taxes,  should  have  a  voice 
in  their  imposition.  Is  any  such  principle  in- 
volved in  the  present  conflict  ?  '  Was  ever  the 
right  claimed  to  tax  the  Southern  people  without 
representation?  Has  the  Federal  Government 
ever  made  the  effort  to  deprive  them  of  represen- 
tation ?  B^ore  secession,  had  not  the  now  se-  • 
ceded  States  full  representation  in  the  Congress 
— a  representation  of  all  white  citizens,  and  three 
fifths  of  all  others,  including  slaves?  And,  by 
virtue  of  that  representation,  has  not  the  South 
nearly  all  the  time  controlled  and  sliaped  the  Feder- 
al legislation  and  policy  ?  Did  not  South-Carolina 
herself  through  her  Calhoun  and  Lowndes,  and 
other  representatives,  even  fix  upon  New-England 
the  protective  system  ?  And  how  does  the  South 
now  lose  her  representation  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature, but  b^  her  oWn  silly,  suicidal  act  of  se- 
cession ?  And  how  has  she  fallen  into  her  pres- 
sent  position  of  peril,  war,  desolation,  and  ruin, 
but  by  seceding  and  giving  up  her  representation 
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in  Congress  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  she  is  un- 
r^resented  ?  And  how  is  it,  except  by  the  ab- 
dication of  her  riehtfiil  representation,  that  she 
IS  now  placed  within  reach  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation  ? 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  forbid  me  to  be  a 
secessionist 

And  I  think  my  old  friends  In  Virginia  ought 
to  pardon  me  for  my  great  love  of  the  Union,  for 
I  have  had  some  good  teachers  among  her  dis- 
tinguished sons,  whose  precepts  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, and  never  shall  forget.  I  quote,  as  the 
last  section  of  this  long  defence,  the  following  pa- 
triotic, immortal  sentiments : 

"When  your  fathers  attempted  to  form  this 
Union,  they  did  not  know,  beforehand,  what  sort 
of  a  Union  it  was  to  be. 

"  They  set  to  work,  and  dhd  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  ^ 

"  What  they  would  accomplish  no  man  could 
tell.  There  was  not  a  head  upon  either  of  them 
that  had  the  human  wisdom  to  foretell  what  it 
was  to  be;  but  they  went  in  for  Union  for 
Union's  sake. 

"  By  all  the  gods,  by  all  the  altars  of  my  coun- 
try, I  go  for  Union  for  Union's  sake.  They  set 
to  work  to  make  the  best  Union  they  could,  and 
they  did  make  the  best  Union  and  the  best  Gov- 
ernment that  ever  was  made. 

**  AVashington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  all  com- 
bined, in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  in  Conven- 
tion or  out  of  Convention,  never  made  that  Con- 
stitution; God  Almighty  sent  it  down  to  your 
fathers.  It  was  a  work,  too,  of  glory,  and  a 
work  of  inspiration. 

"  I  believe  that  as  fully  as  T  believe  in  my  Bible. 
No  man,  from  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  and  Madison 
—from  Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  making  it — and  he  was  a  Virginian — the 
writers  of  it,  the  authors  of  it,  and  you  who  have 
lived  under  it  from  1789  to  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1858,  and  none  of  your  fathers,  and  none  of  your 
fathers'  sons  have  ever  measured  the  height,  or  the 
depth,  or  tljp  lengtli,  or  the  breadth,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  Constitution." 

•  These  are  the  words — of  whom  ?  Of  one  of 
Virginia's  favorite  and  most  gifted  sons — Henry 
A.  Wise.  They  should  be  read  every  day  in 
every  American  school,  and  be  gotten  by  heart 
by  every  American  youth.  Long,  long  may  they 
animate  the  American  heart ! 

And  now,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  return  for 
the  uncharitable  judgment  and  abundant  denun- 
ciation which  have  been  my  lot  in  my  native 
land,  to  venture  to  my  fellow-citizens  there  a  lit- 
tle advice,  which,  however  unthankfully  received, 
is  honestly, tendered. 

Give  up  this  ill-omened  and  ruinous  war.  Re- 
quire your  lawgivers  at  once  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution, 
to  prohibit  all  interference  with  slavery  in  *  the 
States,  and  then  return  to  your  loyalty  and  to 
the  Union  of  old. 

And  I  assign  two  brief  reasons  for  the  admo- 
nition.   First,  if  this  war  bo  not  speedily  terminat- ' 
ed,  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery  perishes  i 


forever — not  by  the  willing  acts  of  the  Federal 
Qoverriment,  but  by  the  current  of  irresistible 
events — a  consequence,  not  an  object  qf  the  war, 
for  which  secession  alone  will  be  responsible. 
The  highest  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  if  they 
desire  to  preserve  their  peculiar  institution,  is, 

THE   SPKEDIBST  POSSIBLE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR. 

Secondly,  persistence  in  this  struggle  is  vain. 
There  is  one  reason  establishing  its  vanity,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others,  and  that  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mississippi  valley  must  have  the  free 
navigation  of  the  "  great  father  of  waters,"  and 
will  have  it  at  every  hazard,  and  will  fight  for  it, 
while  a  drop  of  Western  blood  remains.  They 
will  have  it,  I  repeat  It  is  a  geographical  ne- 
cessity, totally  irresistible.  The  States  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  those  above,  must  belong 
to  a  common  government  There  can  be  no  divid- 
ed empire  there.  Unless  the  people  of  Virginia, 
then,  are  prepared  to  carry  on  this  unnaturd  and 
wasting  contest  until  the  last  Western  man — % 
race  as  brave  as  their  Southern  brethren,  and 
capable  of  far  more  physical  endurance— has  fall- 
en in  his  tracks,  th^y  had  better  at  once  throw 
down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and  return  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  were  always  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  under  which  their  State 
was  so  rapidly  aidvancing  to  power  and  grandeur. 
This  long  letter  I  have  written  as  a  defence  of 
my  course.  I  desire  to  let  my  fellow-citizens  of 
Virginia  see  that,  while  I  have  not  been  able  to 
go  with  my  State  at  this  trying  crisis,  I  have,  at 
least,  respectable  reasons  *^for  the  faith  that  is 
in  me."  I  trust  you  will  make  an  effort  to  get 
it  into  some  of  the  papers  of  the  State,  that  tnia 
my  defence  may  be  known.  It  will  be  at  least  a 
consolation  to  my  family,  and  to  the  few  cherish- 
ed friends,  whom  neither  the  troubles  of  the 
times  nor  defamation  have  estranged. 

Affectionately,       Jos.  Seoab. 


Doc.  40. 
GOVERNOR  SHORTER'S  PROCLAMATION. 

MARCH   1    AND   6,    1862. 

ExKcrrm  DiPASTimfT.     I 
MoMTOOMKKT,  Ala.,  March  1, 1S08.  f 

The  recent  disasters  which  have  befallen  our 
armies,  instead  of  depressing  should  nerve  the 
unconquerable  purpose  and  arouse  the  mighty 
power  of  these  confederate  States.  Seven  mil- 
lions of  people  resolutely  determined  to  maintain 
their  right  of  self-government  and  not  bow  their 
necks  to  the  oppressor's  yoke  can  never  be  sub- 
jugated. They  will  rise  in  their  majesty  and 
strength,  and  with  the  biasing  of  God  upon  their 
righteous  cause,  will  drive  back  the  inv^ers  firom 
their  land  and  country. 

The  reverses  to  our  arms  have  imposed  new 
duties  upon  Alabama  and  her  sister  confederate 
States.  The  first  is  to  bury  the  love  of  gold  and 
quench  out  that  sordid  spirit  which  values  pro- 
perty  above  liberty,  and  to  piously  cultivate  that 
martyr  spirit  which  will  sacrifice  every  material 
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interest  rather  than  peril  the  priceless  inheritance 
of  freedom.  Gut  off,  as  their  supplies  may  be 
from  the  ^orth-west,  the  Cotton  States  should 
rely  solely  upon  their  own  granaries  and  products 
to  furnish  subsistence  for  Uie  armies  within  their 
boi'dcrs.  With  their  ports  closed  against  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  without  remuneration  for  the 
labor  of  its  production,  and  without  even  the  ma- 
terial for  covering  the  staple,  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton to  any  considerable  extent  will  not  only  en- 
danger the  organization  of  the  great  armies  which 
must  be  fed,  but  will  serve  to  increase  the  energy 
and  stimulate  the  avarice  of  our  foes.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  are  requested,  and  the  military 
officers  of  the  State  will  be  directed,  to  bum  every 
lock  of  cotton  within  the  State,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  enemy ;  and  if  the  people  of  thene  cotton- 
producing  States  are  a  wise  people,  Uiey  will  raise 
not  another  crop  of  cotton  beyond  the  demands 
for  home  consumption,  until  this  unholy  and 
cruel  war  shall  cease.  Let  the  States  of  the  North 
which  have  fattened  upon  your  toil,  and  which 
now  seek  your  subjugation  &nd  to  impose  upon 
^ou  the  burdens  of  untold  millions  of  war  expend- 
itures, and  let  the  nations  of  Europe  which  be- 
hold your  struggle  for  deliverance  while  their 
Buffering  people  are  clamoring  for  your  great  sta- 
ple, see  and  learn  that  you  value  liberty  and  free 
government  far  above  all  other  earthly  considera- 
tions. 

Plant  not  then  one  seed  of  cotton  beyond  your 
home  wants,  but  put  down  your  lands  in  grains 
and  every  other  kmd  and  description  of  farm  pro- 
duct, and  raise  every  kind  of  live  stock  which 
may  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  own  fami- 
lies and  the  needy  families  of  your  brave  defend- 
ers, and  which  will  be  wanted  also  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  grand  armies  which  shall  march 
to  achieve  your  independence. 

Men,  brave  and  gallant  men,  responding  to  the 
call  of  their  bleeding  country,  are  rushing  by 
thousands  to  the  field.  Their  cry  is  for  arms  with 
which  to  engage  the  foe.  People  of  Alabama  I 
will  you  not  commit  your  arms  mto  their  hands  ? 
People  of  Alabama  I  will  you  not  send  the  shot- 
guns and  rides  rusting  in  your  houses,  that  I  may 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  own  sons  to  de- 
fend your  altars  and  your  homes  ?  Agents  are 
appointed  all  over  the  State  to  collect  arms.  If 
they  do  not  find  you  I  beg  you  to  find  them. 
Let  every  Sheriff  and  Judge  of  Probate,  and  all 
State  officers,  civil  and  military,  receive  and  for- 
ward arms.  Expenses  will  be  promptly  paid  by 
the  SUte. 

Let  every  man  do  something  towards  arming 
our  troops  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  battle-field. 
Turn  your  shops  into  laboratories  for  the  manu- 
facture of* arms  and  Inunitions  of  war.  Send  me 
thousands  of  shot-guns  and  rifies,  bowie-knives 
and  pikes.  Send  powder,  and  lead,  and  ball 
What  you  cannot  afford  to  give,  the  State  will 
buy.  Let  the  entire  resources  and  energies  of 
the  people  be  devoted  to  the  one  great  purpose 
of  war — war,  stem  and  unrelenting — war  to  the ' 
knife — such  a  war  aS|  in  the  proviaence  of  God, 


we  may  be  compelled  to  wage  in  order  to  vindi* 
cate  the  inalienable  rights  of  self-government 

As  vile  extortion  is  an  abominable  sin  against 
humanity,  all  good  men  are  earnestly  urged  to 
denounce  its  practice  and  crush  out  its  spirit 
Creditors  are  counselled  to  exercise  moderation 
and  forbearance ;  and  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  invited  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence,  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  State 
and  confederate  government  With  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  of 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  country,  let  us  all  live 
and  labor,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  glorious  cause  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed,  at  the,  city  of  Montgomery,  this  first 
day  of  March,  a.d.  1862,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  confederate  States  of  America,  the  second 
year.  John  GaL  Soorteb. 

By  the  Governor — P.  H.  Brittan, 

Secretary  of  state. 
N.  B. — All  papers  in  the  State,  please  copy 
twice,  and  sena  accounts  to  the  Executive  office. 
J  AS.  S.  Albright, 

Private  Secretary. 

BxBCvnn  DvxMnaan.     \ 
UoiiTOOiiBaT,  AuL,  March  6, 1868. ) 

For  the  protection  of  the  Gulf  coast,  to  repel 
invasion  and  to  place  Mobile  in  a  state  of  securi- 
ty, I  shall  order  out  a  large  militia  force  firom  the 
counties  of  Mobile,  Washington,  Clark,  Baldwin, 
Marengo,  Clioctaw,  Sumter,  Green,  Perry,  Wilcox, 
Monroe,  Dallas,  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb,  Shel- 
by, Covington  and  Antagua,  for  the  term  of  nine- 
ty days,  unless  sooner  discharged.  I  will  accept, 
in  advance  of  the  militia,  and  to  the  same  term, 
sixty  volunteer  companies  fh>m  the  same  coun- 
ties, who  must  arm,  clothe  and  equip  themselves ; 
each  company  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  first 
lieutenant,  two  second  lieutenants,  five  sergeants, 
four  corporals,  and  not  less  than  sixty-four  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  privates. 

All  companies  raised  under  this  proclamation 
will  be  held  as  minute  men,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  immediately  to  Mobile.  Each 
company  must  provide  at  least  six  axes,  four 
hatchets  and  four  shovels  or  spades,  and  at  least 
ten  days*  rations  to  commence  the  march. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  services  of  these 
troops  will  be  required  for  the  full  term,  and  they 
will  not  encumber  themselves  with  any  useless 
or  unnecessary  clothing,  and  no  more  baggage 
than  is  allowed  by  the  regulations  will  be  trans- 
ported. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  man  should,  if  possi- 
ble, provide  himself  with  at  least  twenty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  suitable  for  the  gun  he  is  armed 
with,  before  marching;  and  take  with  him  his 
bullet-mould  and  powder-flask.  Each  company 
will  furnish  its  own  transportation  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  river  or  railroad,  and  transportation 
will  be  furnished  fh>m  such  points  to  Mobile.  As 
Ume  is  of  importance,  the  captain  of  each  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  it  is  oi^gamzed,  with  the  fuU 
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namber  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  and  provided  with  the  rations  and  im- 
plements spedfied,  will  report  his  muster-roll  to 
the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  the  State, 
and  proceed  immediately  with  his  company  to 
Mobile,  reporting  on  his  arrival  to  the  officer  in 
command  at  that  place. 

In  testimony  whereof;  I,  John  Gill  Shorter, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and.  affixed  the  great  seal  of-  the 
State,  this  sixth  day  of  March,  1862. 

John  Gill  Shorter. 

By  the  Governor— P.  H.  Brittan, 

Secretary  of  state. 
SPECIAL  ORDER— Na  7. 

ExBCUTiTB  Dwnxnaan.     ) 

HSADQITJLKTXSB,  MOBILX,  Ala.,  MftTCh  18,  1862.  ) 

1.  In  pursuance  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
confelred  upon  the  Executive  of  the  State  in  the 
present  emergency,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  order  your  brigade  into  the  field  of  active  serv- 
ice for  a  period  of  ninety  (90)  days,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

2.  As  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Mobile  to  go  into  active 
service  may  occasion  individual  disappointment 
and  interfere  with  private  enterprise  necessary  to 
the  public  advantage — to  avert  these  difficulties, 
and  obtain  the  active  services  of  all  efficient 
troops  within  the  limits  of  your  command  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time,  you  are  hereby  directed 
to  order  into  service  such  troops,  companies,*  bat- 
talions and  regiments,  or  such  portions  of  them 
as  you  may  deem  best  for  the  public- safety. 

3.  You  are  authorized  to  increase  the  number 
of  rank  and  file  in  companies  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  (125,)  and  the  number  of  companies 
in  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of  Alabama 
volunteer  militia  now  in  service,  to  ten  (10)  in 
each,  and  for  that  purpose  may  order  out  and  at- 
tach thereto  such  other  companies  or  such  forces 
arriving  from  the  interior  as  may  prefer  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of 
Alabama  volunteer  militia  respectively,  until  they 
shall  be  increased  to  the  number  of  ten  each,  and 
to  the  maximum  of  a  company  as  above  author- 
ized. 

4.  You  will  order  out  the  Forty-eighth,  Eighty- 
ninth,  Ninety-fourth  and  Ninetv-flfth  regiments 
respectively,  in  such  portions  of  companies,  bat- 
talions, or  regiments,  and  at  such  times  as  you 
may  consider  most  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  impending 
danger. 

5.  You  are,  with  your  stafl^  hereby  ordered 
into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  will  assume  the 
command  of  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of 
Alabama  volunteer  militia,  and  of  all  such  addi- 
tional forces  as  may  be  organized  in  pursuance 
of  this  ordpr. 

You  will  report  to  Brig. -Gen.  Jones,  command- 
ing this  department,  and  will  make  your  requisi- 
tions for  quarters,  transportation  and  subsistence 
of  the  troops  under  your  command  upon  the  pro- 
per officers  cf  the  confederate  States. 

6.  Should  you  not  deem  it  expedient  at  this 


time  to  put  into  active  service  your  entire  com- 
mand, you  will  order  such  portions  as  are  not 
placed  in  active  service  out  f<»*  drill,  discipline 
and  review  as  often  as  you  may  consider  it  neces- 
sary and  proper. 
By  command  of  John  Gill  Shorter, 

Gkyrtmor  tad  ComniBiulerln-OhieC 
H.  P.  Watson, 

Adjutant  Qeneral. 
To  Brig. -Gen.  Thos.  J.  Butler, 

ComnuuMUng  Ninth  Brigade  Alabama  Militia, 

Headquarters  Mobile 


Do*.  41. 

THE   SEVEN   DAYS'   CONTESTS. 

June  26— Jult  1,  1862. 

golognb  "oazettb"  account. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  terrible  Union  arma- 
da we  were  forced  to  abandon  our  position  on  the 
peninsula  at  Yorktown,  and  after  we  had  partially 
spiked  our  guns  we  drew  back  to  our  aefensive 
fastness  at  Williamsburgh,  so  as  at  that  point  to 
cover  our  capital,  Richmond,  by  throwing  up 
strong  fortified  works,  and  pcorfecting  a  compact 
militiuy  formation.  McOlellan,  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Union  troops,  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  so  far  deceived  by  our  voluntary  with- 
drawal from  our  position  at  Yorktown  as  to  re- 
gard us  a  beaten  army,  but  with  great  oeleritv 
and  skill  continued  the  disembarkation  of  his 
troops,  and  began  to  fortify  his  position.  It  wu 
not  until  he  had  completed  his  preliminary  mea- 
sures that  he  advanced  with  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  our  line.  The  lines  at  Williams- 
burgh were  also  given  up  by  us  without  any 
great  resistance,  although  it  Was  very  difiBcult  to 
persuade  the  old  fighting  General  Magruderof 
the  propriety  of  the  step,  for  he  loved  the  posi- 
tion as  a  father  loves  his  child ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  all  the  fortifications  had  been  constructed 
with  much  talent  under  his  personal  directions 
The  hard-headed  old  soldier  was  won  over  only 
after  renewed  debate  and  expostulation.  At 
length,  however,  after  a  few  .cavalry  affairs,  the 
plat^  was  evacuated  by  our  troops,  and  we  took 
up  our  march,  in  two  columns,  for  Richmond. 
In  the  mean  while  the  most  fearf\il  panic  fell 
upon  Richmond,  and  all  who  could  possibly  get 
away  packed  up  every  thing  they  had  and  fled 
southward.  The  nearer  the  hostile  army  ap- 
proached the  city  the  fiercer  the  tumult  and 
uproar  became.  The  burning  waves  of  popular 
alarm  could  not  be  stayed.  The  government  it- 
self furthered  the  confusion.  Instead  of  resolv- 
ing to  triumph  or  to  fall  with  the  army  in  front 
of  Richmond,  it  at  once  ordered  all  the  different 
bureaux  to  pack  up,  and  caused  the  ofiBcers  of  ord- 
nance to  empty  the  magazines,  and  convey  their 
stores  further  south.  Even  President  Davis  took 
to  the  road  and  hastened,  with  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, to  North  Carolina.  As  may  be  readily 
divined,  this  loss  of  presence  of  mind  threw  the 
people  at  large  into  the  most  finantic  exoesA  of 
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terror.  There  was  nothing  on  all  sides  but 
shouting  and  uproar,  and  confusion  reached  its 
utmost  height.  The  secret  police  of  Gen.  Win- 
der had  lost  all  control  The  civil  authorities  of 
Richmond  were  anxious  to  do  something,  but 
knew  not  what,  and  also  lost  their  senses.  A 
small  number  of  the  Baltimore  rabble  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  hubbub,  and,  in  public  meeting, 
passea  resolutions  condemning  Richmond  to  con- 
flagration as  soon  as  the  Union  troops  should 
enter  it  Yet  all  who  could  escape  did  so.  The 
sick  and  the  wounded  were  carried  further  into 
the  interior ;  many  public  and  private  buildings 
were  marked  out  for  destruction  ;  and,  in  short, 
a  frightful  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  impending 
over  the  Southern  capital 

At  this  most  critical  moment  the  General-in- 
Chief  commanding  our  forces,  (Johnston,)  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  the 
command  fell  ^^  ^he  able  hands  of  Gen.  Lee, 
who  was  exactly  the  man  to  bring  quiet  and 
order  again  out  of  this  unreasonable  chaos.  He 
went  to  work  with  great  zeal  and  energy  to  dis- 
charge his  onerous  task.  All  disposable  troops 
were  hastily  summoned  from  the  interior ;  Gen. 
Stonewall  Jackson*s  army  corps  was  ordered  to 
Richmond ;  all  the  hospitals  were  cleared  of  their 
occupants,  and  preparations  made  for  ten  thou- 
sand wounded  men;  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons  rattled  by  day  and  night  through  the 
streets,  while  aids  and  orderlies  galloped  to  and 
fro  in  wild  hurry-skurry  with  their  d(!spatches. 

Masses  of  troops  came  pouring  in  daily,  yes, 
hourly,  but  without  music  or  any  other  military 
pomp.  Sternly  and  silently  these  ragged,  half- 
starved  swarms  of  men  moved  onward  through 
the  thoroughfares,  but  the  fire  in  their  eyes  show- 
ed that  they  were  determined  to  defend  their 
freedom  or  to  perish. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  another  great  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held.  In  it  were  assembled  nearly 
all  that  was  eminent  in  the  confederate  army. 
There  stood  like  a  rock  Gen.  Lee,  gazing  cheer- 
fully over  the  countenances  of  his  comrades,  for 
each  of  whom  he  had  a  part  already  assigned. 
Thoughtfully  his  eyes  wandered  firom  one  to  the 
other,  as  though  he  wished  to  stamp  the  features 
of  each  upon  his  memory,  with  the  feeling  that 
he,  perhaps,  should  never  behold  many  of  them 
again.  Close  beside  him  towered  the  knightly 
form  of  General  Baldwin ;  at  his  left  leaned  pen- 
sively Stonewall  Jackson,  the  idol  of  his  troops, 
impatiently  swinging  his  sabre  to  and  fro,  as 
though  the  quiet  room  were  too  narrow  for  him, 
and  he  were  longing  to  be  once  more  at  the  head 
of  his  columns.  A  little  aside  quietly  stood  the 
two  Hills,  arm  in  arm,  while  in  front  of  them  old 
General  Wise  was  energetically  speaking.  Fur- 
ther to  the  right  stood  Generals  Huger,  Long^ 
street,  Branch,  Anderson,  Whiting,  Ripley  and 
Mi^ruder  in  a  group.  When  all  these  generals 
had  assembled.  General  Lee  laid  his  plans  before 
them,  and  in  a  few  stirring  words  pomted  out  to 
each  his  allotted  task.  The  scheme  had  ahready 
been  elaborated.  It  was  compact,  concentrated 
•otioD,  and  the  result  oould  not  &il  to  be  brilliant 


When  the  .conference  terminated,  all  shook 
hands  and  hastened  away  to  their  respective  army 
corps,  to  enter  upon  immediate  activity. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  positions  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, it  will  be  seen  that  unquestionably  the  ad- 
vantage was  with  the  Southern  host ;  for  General 
McClellan  had  his  forces  necessarily  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and,  owing  to  the  many 
ravines  in  his  neighborhood,  comd  not,  without 
great  difficulty  and  much  loss  of  time,  execute 
his  military  movements.  His  frt)nt  line  reached 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  extending  from  the  James 
River  towards  Richmond  and  Ashland.  While 
one  part  of  his  armv  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
he  took  position  with  the  main  body  on  the  norUi 
side  of  the  river,  from  Meadow  bridge  to  Bottom 
bridge.  The  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
were  fortified,  so  that  his  army,  notwithstanding 
the  great  length  of  its  lines,  had  excellent  defen- 
sive cover. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  in  the  morning, 
our  troops  took  up  their  positions.  Jackson  has- 
tened by  forced  marches  to  Ashland,  there  to 
conunence  his  out-flanking  operations  against  the 
enemy.  Having  arrived  there,  his  advanced  guard 
drove  in  the  weakly  posted  foe,  and  pushed  on 
without  loss  of  time  to  Hanover  Court-House, 
where  he  threw  forward  Gen.  Branch's  brigade, 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  Riv- 
ers, to  establish  a  junction  with  Gen.  Hill,  (first,) 
who  had  to  cross  the  stream  at  Meadow  bridge. 
Gen.  Hill  very  gallantly  opened  the  offensive  and 
began  his  operations  against  the  little  town  of 
Mechanicsvillo.  The  enemy  who  were  stationed 
here  made  a  brave  resistance.  Storming  attacks 
were  made  again  and  again  with  a  fury,  and  as 
often  repelled  with  a  cool  determination  that  , 
awakened  admiration.  In  vain  did  General  Hill 
send  his  aids  in  quest  of  Gen.  Branph.  The  latter 
had  encountered  so  many  topographical  difficul- 
ties that  he  reached  his  position  in  front  of  Me* 
chanicsville  only  late  at  night,  when  the  conflict 
was  at  an  end.  The  morning  of  the  twenty-se- 
venth had  scarcely  begun  to  dawn  ere  our  artil* 
lery  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
firont,  so  that  the  latter,  when  they  also  saw 
Branch's  brigade  advancing  to  the  attack  on  their 
right,  abandoned  their  position  at  Mechanics- 
vuleand  fell  back,  fighting,  upon  their  second 
defensive  line,  further  down  the  stream.  Just  at 
the  moment  when  we  had  established  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Chickahominy,  arrived  General  Long- 
street's  magnificent  army  corps — old,  experiencea 
veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  and  the 
division  of  Gen.  Hill,  (second.)  At  once  the  order 
to  advance  was  given  all  along  the  line.  The 
divisions  of  Gens.  Hill,  (second,)  Anderson  and 
Whiting  formed  the  centre,  and  moved  towards 
Coal  Harbor,  while  Jackson,  Hill,  (first,)  and 
Longstreet  formed  the  left,  and  marched  down 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Magruder,  com- 
manding the  right  wing,  was,  on  account  of  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground  he  occupied,  order- 
ed to  hold  hhnself  merely  on  the  'defensive.  Gen. 
Wise  took  command  of  Fort  Dsriingi  on  the 
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James  River.  .  All  these  militaiT  oQensive  opera- 
tions and  the  two  preceding  fights  must  have 
given  Gen.  McGlellan  knowledge  of  bur  intention 
to  change  our  inconvenient  position  at  Richmond, 
and  to  procure  for  ourselves  more  space  and  free- 
dom of  motion.  He  should,  then,  have  instantly 
ordered  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell,  which 
for  four  months  had  lain  inactive  near  Fredericks- 
burgh,  to  make  a  demonstration  along  the  Rich- 
mond road.  By  such  a  movement  even  the  flank 
march  of  Gen.  Jackson  would  have  been  rendered 
impracticable.  But  Gen.  McGlellan  must  have 
been  deceived  in  the  character  of  Gen.  McDowell ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  the  communications  in 
reference  to  our  combined  manoeuvres,  the  latter 
remained  with  imperturbable  indifference  in  his 
secure  position,  and  left  Gen.  McClellan's  army, 
which  had  suffered  greatly  by  sickness  and  de- 
sertion, a  prey  to  the  heavy  concussions  of  our 
attack.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  Gen.  Lee  receiv- 
ed reliable  intelligence  of  McDowelPs  inactivity 
than  a  general  and  simultaneous  attack  on  Mc- 
Clellan^s  whole  line  was  resolved  upon.  So  soon, 
then,  as  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Jackson  at  Goal  Har- 
bor was  reported,  the  Commander-in-Ohie^  with 
his  stafi^  repaired  to  Gaines^s  Mill,  and  ordered 
the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Hill,  Tfirst,)  Long- 
street  and  Pickett  to  attack.  Before  these  columns 
got  into  motion  the  thunder  of  artillery  at  our 
left  announced  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  already  at 
work.  This  called  forth  in  our  troops  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Gen.  McGlellan^s  position  on  that  day  was  re- 
markable in  the  highest  degree.  With  one  por- 
tion of  his  troops  he  had  crossed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Ghickahominy,  and  there  confronted  Ma- 
gruder,  while,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force, 
•  he  had  taken  up  a  position  more  to  the  rear  and 
nearer  to  the  railroad,  where  he  was  resolved  to 
accept  battle.  •  His  dispositions  revealed  compre- 
hensive forethought,  talent  and  coolness.  The 
different  divisions  of  his  army  took  their  positions 
with  admirable  precision  and  awaited  our  onset 
with  firmness.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  two 
hostile  armies  had  in  relation  to  numbers,  con- 
fronted one  another  with  force  so  nearly  equal ; 
but  the  Unionists  had  the  advantage  of  a  better 
protected  position,  while  our  troops  had  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  hostile  fire.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  the  columns  of  Hill,  (first,)  Anderson 
and  Pickett  These  gallant  masses  rushed  foi^ 
ward  with  thundering  hurrahs  upon  the  musketry 
of  the  foe,  as  though  it  were  a  joy  to  them. 
Whole  raidcs  went  down  under  that  terrible  hail, 
but  nothing  could  restrain  their  courage.  The 
billows  of  battle  raged  fiercely  onward ;  the  strug- 
gle was  man  to  man,  eye  to  eye,  bayonet  to  bay- 
onet The  hostile  Meagher's  brigade,  composed 
chiefly  of  Lrishmen,  offered  heroic  resistance. 
After  a  fierce  struggle  our  people  began  to  give 
way,  and  at  length  all  orders  and  encouragements 
were  vain — they  were  falling  back  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  Infuriate,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  bare- 
headed, sabre  in  hand,  at  this  critical  moment 
Gen.  Gobb  appeared  upon  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  his  legion,  and  with  him  the  Nineteenth  North- 


Garolina  and  Fourteenth  Virginia  regiments.  At 
once  these  troops  renewed  the  attack,  but  all  their 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  were  in  vain.  The 
Irish  held  their  position  with  a  determination  and 
ferocity  that  called  forth  the  admiration  of  our 
own  ofiBcers,  Broken  to  pieces  and  disorganized, 
the  fragments  of  that  fine  legion  came  rolling 
back  from  the  charge.  The  Ninet^nth  North- 
Garolina  lost  eight  standard-bearers,  and  the  most 
of  their  staff-officers  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Again,  Generals  Hill  (first)  and  Anderson 
led  their  troops  to  the  attack,  and  some  regiments 
covered  themselves  with  immortal  glory.  Our 
troops  exhibited  a  contempt  of  death  that  made 
them  the  equals  of  old,  experienced  veterans ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  harvest  the  de- 
stroyer reaped  in  our  ranks  that  day,  no  disor^ 
der,  no  timid  bearing  revealed  that  many  of  the 
regiments  were  under  fire  and  smelt  gunpowder 
then  for  the  first  time.  But  the  enemy,  never- 
theless, quietly  and  coolly  held  out  against  evexy 
attack  we  made,  one  after  the  other.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  fact  that  solitary  brigades  had  to 
stand  their  grbund  from  four  until  eight  o'clock 
P.M.,  they  performed  feats  of  incredible  valor; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  news  came  that  Jackson 
was  upon  them  in  the  rear  that  about  eight  they 
retired  before  our  advance.  Despite  the  dreadful 
carnage  in  their  ranks,  they  marched  on  with 
streaming  banners  and  rolling  drums,  and  carried 
with  them  all  their  slightly  wounded  and  all  theur 
baggage;  and,  when  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
Davies  and  Wickham  went  in  pursuit,  repelled 
this  assault  also  with  perfect  coolness. 

By  this  time  night  had  come  on,  and  over- 
spread the  field  of  death  with  darkness,  compas- 
sionately shutting  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  living 
the  horrid  spectacle  of  slaughter.  Quiet  gradu- 
ally returned.  Only  a  feeble  cannonade  could  be 
heard  upon  our  farthest  left,  and  that  too,  little 
by  little,  died  away.  The  soldiers  were  so  fear- 
fully exhausted  by  the  day^s  struggle  that  many 
of  them  sank  down  from  their  places  in  the  ranks 
upon  the  ground.  Although  I,  too,  could  scarce- 
ly keep  in  the  saddle,  so  great  was  my  fatigue,  I 
hastened  with  one  of  my  aids  to  that  quarter  of 
the  field  where  the  struggle  had  raged  the  most 
fiercely.  The  scene  of  ruin  was  horrible.  Whole 
ranks  of  the  enemy  lay  prone  where  they  had 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  wounded  was  fearful,  too,  and  the  groans 
and  imploring  cries  for  help  that  rose  on  all  sides 
had,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  a  ghastly  effect 
that  froze  the  blood  in  one^s  veins.  Although  I 
had  been  upon  so  many  battle-fields  in  Italy  and 
Hungary,  never  had  my  vision  beheld  such  a 
spectacle  of  human  destruction.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  were 
too  trifling,  and  the  force  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose was  either  too  feeble  in  numbers  or  had  no 
proper  knowledge  of  its  dutfes.  Even  the  medi- 
cal corps  had,  by  the  terrors  of  the  situation,  been 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the  wounded 
with  zeal  and  efficiency.  With  inconceivable  ex- 
ertion I  at  length  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  humane  officers,  in  bringing  about  some 
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kind  of  order  amid  this  frightAil  eonfbsion.  By 
the  happiest  chance,  I  found  some  Union  ambu- 
lances, had  all  our  men  who  could  drive  and 
knew  the  way  pressed  into  service,  and  set  to 
work  to  get  the  wounded  into  Richmond.  A 
most  heart-rending  task  it  was;  for  often  the 
poor  sufferer  would  expire  just  as  we  were 
about  to  extend  him  succor.  By  midnight  we 
had  got  the  first  train  ready.  It  consisted  of 
sixty  wagons,  with  two  hundred  seriously  wound- 
ed. I  cautiously  and  slowly  conducted  this  train 
with  success  to  the  city.  The  first  hospital 
reached  I  was  UMt  with  refiisal.  **  All  full,"  was 
the  reply  to  my  inquiry.  "  Forward  to  the  next 
hospital,"  was  my  word  of  command.  "  All  full," 
was  again  the  answer.  Just  then  a  friend  said 
to  me  that  if  I  would  wait  he  mieht  be  able  to 
help  me,  as  he  would  have  a  neigtiboring  tene- 
ment, used  as  a  tobacco  warehouse,  prepared  for 
a  hospital  So  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  wait 
there  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  street  with  my 
dying  charge.  I  did  my  best  to  supply  the  poor 
fellows  with  water,  tea  and  other  refreshments, 
so  as  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  in  some  degree ; 
but  the  late  hour  of  the  night  and  the  agitation 
of  the  city  prevented  me  fi-om  putting  my  design 
into  more  than  half  execution. 

At  length  the  so-called  hospital  was  ready; 
but  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
the  dismal  hole  offered  me  by  that  name.  There, 
in  open  lofls,  without  windows  or  doors,  a  few 
planks  nailed  together  were  to  be  the  beds  of 
the  unfortunate  defenders  of  our  country.  Dur- 
ing those  days  of  fate  the  soldier  had  endured 
all  things— hunger,  thirst,  heat.  Nothing  could 
rob  him  of  his  courage,  his  indifference  to  death ; 
and  now  he  lay  there  wounded  to  the  death  at 
the  door  of  his  friends,  whose  property  he  had 
defended,  for  whose  welfare  he  .had  exposed  his 
life ;  and  these  friends  turn  him  away  to  an  open 
bam,  where  without  dressing  for  his  wounds  or 
any  care,  he  is  left  to  perish. 

And  yet  this  city  had  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  souls,  had  churches  admirably  adapted 
to  conversion  into  hospitals,  had  clergymen  in 
numbers ;  but  neither  tne  doors  of  the  churches 
opened  nor  were  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  there 
to  sweeten  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  soldier. 
Sad  and  dispirited,  I  gave  the  order  to  carry  in 
the  wounded,  cast  one  more  glance  at  that  house 
of  death  and  horror,  and  then  swung  myself  into 
my  saddle  and  fled,  with  a  quiet  oath  on  my  lips, 
back  to  my  regiment 

Gen.  Jackson  had  accomplished  his  flanking 
march  without  meeting  with  important  resistance 
from  the  enemy.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the 
positions  marked  out  for  him  ere  he  sent  his  col- 
umns to  the  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  diflS- 
culties  and  exertions  of  the  march,  which  thej 
had  executed  on  short  allowance,  he  hurled  his 
troops — those  desperate  ians  eulottei  of  his— r 
upon  the  Federals.  In  vain  was  all  the  courage, 
all  the  bold  manoeuvring  of  the  enemy.  Like  a 
tempest  Gen.  Stuart  and  his  cavalry  swept  down 
upon  them  and  hurled  every  thing  to  the  earth 
that  3tood  in  his  way.    A  genuine  f\iry  took 


possession  of*  Jackson's  men,  who,  throwing 
aside  their  muskets,  and  drawing  their  tern- 
ble  bowie-knives,  fell  with  these  alone  upon 
the  victims  offered  up  to  them.  Horrible  was 
the  camaee  that  then  ensued,  and  although  the 
Federals  had  at  first  made  obstinate  resistance, 
they  now  lost  ground  and  fell  back,  throwing 
away  arms,  knapsacks,  blankets — in  fine,  every 
thing  that  could  impede  their  flight  Subordina- 
tion and  discipline  were  at  an  end.  The  soldier 
no  longer  heard  the  command  of  his  officer,  and 
deserted  the  post  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Al- 
ready had  two  generals  of  the  four  hostile  bri- 
gades been  left  by*  their  men,  and  it  was  believed 
that  all  was  over  with  McOlellan's  entire  army, 
when  at  this  perilous  crisis,  Gren.  Heintzelman 
appeared  with  his  division,  and  again  brought  the 
battle  to  a  stand.  With  great  ability  and  galUm- 
try  he  repulsed  the  onset  of  our  troops,  and  at 
once  ordered  the  organization  of  the  beaten  and 
fugitive  brigades ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  restore  order  to  these  confused  and  intimidat- 
ed masses.  They  bore  their  officers  along  with 
them,  and  rushed  away  in  wild,  disordered  flight 

Gen.  Heintzelman  saw  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position,  and,  like  an  ox,  with  head 
down  and  ready  to  receive  attack  at  any  moment, 
he  drew  slowly  back  to  the  Chickahominy.  All 
the  wounded  and  all  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  enemv  fell  into  our  hands,  and  Jackson 
could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  issue  the  order : 
"  Enough  for  to-day."  None  of  the  other  gener- 
als had  performed  their  task  with  such  rapidity 
and  success  as  he,  and,  therefore,  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  were  unusually  large.  The  Unionists  had 
lost  during  the  day  two  brigadier-generals,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  staff  and  subaltern  officers, 
three  thousand  privates,  and  twenty-one  cannon, 
and  hundreds  of^  ambulances  and  baggage-wagons 
with  all  their  lading.  The  booty  was  immense ; 
but,  in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  Jackson^s  suc- 
cess was  of  far  greater  importance,  since  it  cut 
Gen.  McClcIlan  off  completely  from  his  base  of 
ret.  *at  When,  therefore,  the  triumph  of  Jack- 
son's arms  became  known  at  headquarters,  all 
counted  with  perfect  certainty  upon  the  destruc- 
tion or  capture  of  McClellan's  entire  force.  The 
rejoicing  bordered  on  fhjnzy,  and  when,  early 
next  morning,  I  rejoined  my  regiment,  I  found 
my  poor  fellows  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
for  every  man  of  them  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  approaching  capture  or  annihilation  of  the 
great  Federal  army.  I  alone  shrugged  mj 
shoulders  as  my  officers  communicate  their 
anticipations  on  the  subject  We  had  gone 
through  a  similar  experience  in  1848,  under  Ra- 
detzky,  in  Italy.  There,  too,  the  Italians  had  al- 
ready prepared  Quarters  for  the  old  man  and  his 
troops,  and  the  Mayor  of  Milan  was  so  firmly 
confident  of  victory  and  its  consequences  that  he 
hurried  out  to  meet  the  gray  old  hero  a  prisoner, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter,  overcoming 
all  difficulties,  was  quietly  withdrawing  into  his 
fortresses  at  Mantua  and  Verona. 

I  had  but  just  reached  my  regiment  when  W6 
received  the  order  to  advance  along  the  whoU 
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line.  I  looked  with  sadness  upon  our  once  fine 
dirision.  How  fearfully  some  regiments  had 
been  decimated!  Many  which,  like  my  own, 
had  marched  out  with  eleven  hundred  men,  had 
now  but  three  or  four  hundred  effective  soldiers 
left.  Yes,  some — for  instance,  the  Seventh  Geor- 
gia and  Twenty-first  North  Carolina— had  only 
something  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
A  vast  number  of  officers  were  disabled,  and 
many  a  fine  fellow  who,  a  few  days  before,  full  of 
confidence  and  jollity,  had  prophesied  a  golden 
future,  was  no  more.  I  no  longer  had  the  cour- 
age to  ask  for  this  one  or  that  one  whom  I  did 
not  see,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  fallen 
on  the  field  of  honor — it  was  too  sad  to  always 
hear  the  same  response,  "  He  is  dead,"  "  he  fell 
hero,"  or  "  there,"  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

As  our  divisions  were  getting  into  motion,  sud- 
denly appeared  the  President,  Jefferson  Davis, 
surrounded  by  the  General  of  Cavalry,  Joseph 
Davis,  and  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Smith,  followed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Randolph,  and  his  military 
Cabinet  Now  when  the  danger  was  over,  when 
Richmond  had  been  free  from  the  iron  yoke 
placed  upon  her  neck  by  the  encircling  army  of 
the  foe,  and  when  they  began  again  to  breathe 
fr^ly  within  their  walls,  these  parlor  heroes 
could,  at  last,  at  the  close  of  the  bloody  struggle, 
assmne  a  theatrical  attitude.  Yet,  with  no  hur- 
rah as  of  yore,  did  the  soldiers  receive  the  con- 
queror of  Buena  Vista.  With  a  cold  eye  and  as 
stiff  as  his  horse  he  rode  along  the  front  of  the 
regiments,  only  once  in  a  while  addressing  a  word 
to  some  friend. 

When  our  division  had  successfully  worked  its 
way  out  from  among  the  labyrinths  of  dismounted 
artillery,  shattered  wagons  and  dead  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  got  room  for  freer  movement,  we 
opened  our  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  when, 
on  reaching  the  positions  evacuated  by  the  ene- 
my, we  found  nothing  but  a  few  stands  of  arms 
and  some  baggage.  All  their  material  had  been 
carried  off  by  them  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and 
only  a  huge  number  of  dead  told  how  fearfully 
the  battle  had  raged  at  this  point  The  fortifica- 
tions were  of  colossal  dimensions  and  had  far 
greater  solidity  than  we  had  supposed.  We  at 
once  received  orders  to  pursue  the  foe  immediate- 
ly, or  at  least  so  soon  as  we  could  ascertain  his 
exact  whereabouts.  We  had  hardly  got  beyond 
White  House  when  we  descried  a  huge  cloud  of 
smoke  which  eddied  above  the  woods  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  our  right  As  we  carefully 
advanced  in  that  direction  we  perceived  a  high 
heaped-up  pyramid  briskly  burning  with  a  red- 
hot  glow  and  sending  forth  volumes  of  steam. 
The  hostile  General  had  given  orders  to  commit 
all  the  property*  that  could  not  be  carried  away 
to  the  flames,  and  here  the  eager  conquerors  were 
robbed  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  booty. 
Like  hungry  wolves  my  poor  fellows  rushed  to- 
ward the  huge  glowing  heap  to  save  whatever 
could  yet  be  saved.  There  were  hundreds  of 
casks  of  meat,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  wine, 
even  champagne — in  fine,  all  tliose  delicacies  with 
which  the  Northern  army  was  more  than  abun- 


dantly provided,  and  which  we  poor  devils  scarce- 
ly knew  the  names  of,  piled  up  on  one  ano^er. 
Yet  all  our  efforts  to  rescue  something  useful 
were  vain ;  the  enemy  had  taken  his  precautions 
for  the  total  destruction  of  every  thing  left  be- 
hind with  such  cunning  skill  that  there  was 
nothing  remaining  but  spoiled  and  useless  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  field  was  covered 
with  the  heavy  cloth  cloaks  of  the  fugitives,  and 
these  were  very  welcome  to  our  troops.  Yet  all 
essential  particulars  proved  to  me  that  General 
McClellan  had  accomplished  his  retreat  with  or- 
der and  sagacity,  and  that  there  was  nothing  fiuv 
ther  fi*om  his  thoughts  than  a  surrender  of  the 
army.  Indeed,  from  some  stragglers  captured  ' 
by  my  men,  I  learned  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  with  his  entire  force,  had  given  up 
his  former  base  of  retreat  and  was  now  approach- 
ing the  James  River,  probably  with  a  view  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  fleet  I  at  once  sent  an 
officer  with  the  intelligence  to  Gen.  Lee.  Her^ 
upon  I  received  orders  to  halt,  and  presently 
there  rushed  by  the  twelve  fine  brigades  of  HiU 
(first)  and  Longstreot  to  give  the  supposed  flying 
enemy  his  death-blow.  About  five  miles  from 
Darleytown,  on  the  Newmarket  road,  we  got 
sight  of  the  foe ;  but  they  had  taken  up  a  splen- 
did position.  The  plain,  thickly  beset  with  trees 
at  this  point,  and  rough,  broken  ground,  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  operations  of  our  brave 
cavalry,  and  they  were  condemned  to  inaction. 

General  McClellan  had  taken  his  position  at 
Frazier's  farm,  which  formed  his  centre.  This 
point  he  had  strengthened  with  nineteen  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  had  collected  his  best  troops 
there,  and  firmly  and  coolly  awaited  our  attaoL 
We  had,  at  all  hazards,  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  neighborhood  of  our  capital  or  succumb  our- 
selves. No  other  choice  remained  for  us.  But 
General  McClellan  only  too  well  understood  his 
critical  position.  By  the  folly  of  Gen.  McDowell, 
the  pitiful  conduct  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and  the 
political  reasons  of  Con^mander-in-Chief  Halleck, 
at  Washington,  he  was  offered  up,  as  it  were,  to 
destruction.  Many  another  general  would,  per- 
haps, under  such  dreadful  circumstances,  have 
sought  death  amid  the  crash  of  battle.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frightful  losses  he  had  suffered  during, 
those  four  days*  struggles,  to  trust  his  fate,  like 
an  old  and  gallant  soldier,  to  the  sword. 

During  that  four  days'  massacre  our  troops  had 
been  transformed  into  wild  beasts,  and  hardly 
had  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in 
order,  ere  they  rushed  upon  them  with  horrible 
yells.  Yet  calmly,  as  on  the  parade-ground,  the 
latter  delivered  their  fire.  The  batteries  in  the 
centre  discharged  their  murderous  volleys  on  our 
men,  and  great  disorder  ensued  among  the  storm- 
ing masses.  General  Lee  sent  all  his  disposable 
troops  to  the  rescue,  but  McClellan  opened  upon 
these  newly  formed  storming  columns  so  hellish 
a  fire  that  even  the  coldest-blooded  veteran  lest 
his  self-possession.  Whole  ranks  of  our  men 
were  hurled  to  the  ground.  The  thunder  of  the 
cannon,  the  crackling  of  the  musketry  from  A 
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hundred  thousand  comhatants,  mingled  with  the 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  were  ter- 
rific to  the  ear  and  the  imagination.  Thus  raged 
the  conflict  within  a  comparatively  narrow  space 
seven  long  hours,  and  yet  not  a  foot  of  ground 
was  won.  All  our  reserves  had  heen  led  mto  the 
fight,  and  the  brigade  of  Wilcox  was  annihilated. 
At  length  the  coming  of  night  compelled  a  truce, 
and  utterly  overcome  by  latigue,  the  soldier 
sank  upon  the  ground  at  his  post,  thoughtless  of 
even  the  friend  torn  fi*om  his  side  and  engrossed 
only  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  But 
"  Water  I  water  I"  was  the  cry  firom  the  parched 
lips  on  all  sides.  The  empty  flasks  contained 
not  a  drop,  alas  I  and  at  length  sleep  overcame 
each  worn-out  warrior,  and  even  thirst  and  hun- 
ger were  forgotten.  Gloomy  and  out  of  humor, 
General  Lee  rode  through  the  camping-ground 
of  the  decimated  regiments  attended  by  his  stafli*, 
and  then,  with  a.  dry,  harsh  voice,  orcfered  up  the 
divisions  of  Wise  and  Magruder  to  bury  the 
dead.  With  a  brief  remark,  he  next  indicated  to 
General  Longstreet  his  position  for  the  next  day, 
and  rode  off  with  his  aids  to  visit  other  portions 
of  the  line. 

THB  SIXTH  DAT  AND  THE  SEVENTH,  WITH  THE 
BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

The  gray  of  morning  was  just  beginning  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  horizon  when  the  roar  of  artillery 
was  once  more  heard.  A  battexy  which,  during 
the  night,  General  Anderson  haa  placed  nearer 
to  the  hoiitile  lines  was  instantly  noticed  by  the 
enemy  and  vigorously  attacked  by  his  field-pieces. 
Every  shot  struck,  and  the  fragments  were  hurl- 
ed in  all  directions.  Of  the  twelve  pieces  in  the 
battery  five  were  quickly  dismounted  and  the 
teams  half  destroyed,  yet  the  commanding  officer 
held  his  post  In  the  mean  while  our  columns 
had  formed  without  having  tasted  any  strengthen- 
ing or  nourishing  refreshment  Exhausted  by 
the  fatigues  of  Uie  preceding  days,  they  fairlv 
reeled  on  their  feet,  yet  not  a  man  shrank  back 
firom  duty.  At  length,  as  the  sun  rose  in  splen- 
dor, and  we.could  better  distinguish  the  enemy's 
position,  an  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me, 
for  it  was  evident  to  me,  from  the  denser  ranks 
he  exhibited,  that  McClellan  had  been  considera- 
bly reinforced  during  the  night,  and  could  there- 
fore withdraw  his  worn-out  troops  from  the  fore- 
most lines,  and  have  an  easy  struggle  with  fresh 
men  against  our  famished  and  exhausted  force. 

General  Lee,  convinced  of  the  perilous  position 
of  affairs,  at  once  issued  orders  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  cover  the  i^etreat  in  case  the  army 
should  be  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  directions 
were  sent  to  Richmond  to  get  all  the  public  prop- 
erty ready  for  immediate  removal.  Then  the  di- 
visions of  Hill,  (second,)  Longstreet,  Anderson, 
Cobb  and  Whitcomb  were  ordered  to  storm  the 
enemy's  works. 

And  now  again  commenced  one  of  the  most 
desperate  combats  that  ever  took  place  in  any 
war.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  absolutely  fright- 
ful McClellan  observing  the  devastation  his  ar- 
tillery was  making  among  our  tvoops,  called  up  a 


division  of  reserves,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  a 
terrific  rain  of  musketry.  Efis  masses  pressed 
forward,  step  by  step,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at 
length  some  companies  of  ours  threw  their  arms 
away  and  fled.  McClellan  availed  himself  of  this 
panic  and  ordered  a  flank  movement  of  his  cav- 
alry. Quick  as  thought  Anderson  placed  him 
self  at  the  head  of  our  horse,  and  led  three  regi- 
ments to  the  charge.  Their  onset  was  magnifi- 
cent Our  Texans  burst  with  ringing  huzzas  into 
the  ranks  of  the  foe,  who,  without  even  giving  us 
time  to  try  our  sabres,  turned  to  tiie  right  about ; 
but  here,  too,  the  hostile  field-pieces  prevented 
farther  success,  and  we  had  to  draw  back  from 
before  that  crushing  fire. 

The  enemy,  noticing  our  confusion,  now  ad- 
vanced, with  the  cry :  "  Onward  to  Richmond !" 
Yes,  along  the  whole  hostile  firont  rang  the  shout: 
"Onward  to  Richmond!"  Many  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  distant  Missouri  and  on  the 
plains  of  Arkansas  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls  like  children.  Of  what  avail  had  it  been 
to  us  that  our  best  blood  had  flowed  for  six  long 
days  ?^-of  what  avail  all  our  unceasing  and  ex- 
haustless  endurance  ?  Every  thing,  every  thing 
seemed  lost,  and  a  general  depression  came  over 
all  our  hearts.  Batteries  dashed  past  in  head- 
long flight;  ammunition,  hospital  and  supply- 
wagons  rushed  along,  and  swept  the  troops  away 
with  them  from  the  battle-field.  In  vain  the 
most  frantic  exertion,  entreaty,  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  staff-officers.  The  troops  had  lost  their 
foothold,  and  all  was  over  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

In  this  moment  of  desperation  Gen.  Hill  came 
up  with  a  few  regiments  he  had  managed  to  ral- 
ly ;  but  the  enemy  was  continually  pressing 
nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder  their  shouts, 
and  the  watchword,  **  On  to  Richmond !"  could 
be  heard.  Cavalry  officers  sprang  from  their 
saddles  and  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  infantry 
regiments,  now  deprived  of  their  proper  officers. 
Gen.  Hill  seized  the  standard  of  the  Fourth 
North-Carolina  regiment— which  he  had  fbrmca^y 
commanded — and  shouted  to  the  soldiers:  "If 
you  will  not  follow  me,  I  will  perish  alone!" 
Upon  this,  a  number  of  officers  dashed  forward 
to  cover  their  beloved  General  with  their  bodies, 
the  soldiers  hastily  rallied,  and  the  cry,  "  Lead 
on.  Hill,  head  your  old  North-Carolina  boys!" 
rose  over  the  field.  And  now  Hill  charged  for- 
ward with  this  mass  he  had  thus  worked  up  to 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  enemy  halted  when 
they  saw  these  columns,  in  flight  a  moment  be- 
fore, now  advancing  to  the  attack,  and  Hill  burst 
upon  his  late  pursuers  like  a  famished  lion.  A 
fearfiil  hand-to-hand  conflict  now  ensued,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  load  and  fire.  The  fcrocitv 
with  which  this  combat  was  waged  was  incredi- 
ble. It  was  useless  to  beg  the  exasperated  men 
for  quarter :  there  was  no  moderation,  no  pity, 
no  compassion  in  that  bloody  work  of  bayonet 
and  knife.  The  son  sank  dying  at  his  father's 
feet;  tlie  father  forgot  that  he  had  a  child — a 
dying  child;  the  brother  did  not  see  that  a  broth- 
er was  expiring  a  few  pacM  from  him ;  the  friend 
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beard  not  the  last  groans  of  a  friend ;  all  natural 
ties  were  dissolved ;  only  one  feeling,  one  thirst 
panted  in  every  bosom — ^revenge.  Here  it  was 
that  the  son  of  Mi^or  Peyton,  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  called  to  his  father  for  help.  A  ball  had 
shattered  both  his  legs.  **  When  we  have  beaten 
the  enemy,  then  I  will  help  you,"  answered  Pey- 
ton ;  **I  have  here  other  sons  to  lead  to  glory. 
Forward  1"  But  the  column  had  advanced  only 
a  few  paces  further  when  the  Major  himself  fell 
to  the  earth  a  corpse.  Prodigies  of  valor  were 
here  performed  on  both  side&  History  will  ask 
in  vam  for  braver  soldiers  than  those  who  here 
fotight  and  fell.  But  of  the  demoniac  fury  of 
both  parties  one  at  a  distance  can  form  no  idea. 
Even  the  wounded,  despairing  of  succor,  collect- 
ing their  last  energies  of  life,  plunged  their  knives 
into  the  bosoms  of  foemen  who  lay  near  them 
still  breathing. 

The  success  of  Gen.  Hill  enabled  other  gene- 
rals to  once  more  lead  their  disorganized  tn>ops 
back  t6  the  fight,  and  the  contest  was  renewed 
along  the  whole  line,  and  kept  up  until  deep  into 
the  night;  for  every  thing  depended  upon  our 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  counting,  too,  upon 
their  exhaustion  at  last,  until  fresh  troops  could 
arrive  to  reenforce  us.  At  length,  about  half- 
past  ten  in  the  evening,  the  divisions  of  Magru- 
der.  Wise  and  Holmes  came  up  and  deployed  to 
the  front  of  our  army.  Had  the  commanders  of 
these  divisions  executed  their  orders  with  prompt- 
itude and  skill,  streams  of  blood  would  have  been 
spared,  and  the  foe  would  have  been  thrown 
back  upon  his  reserves  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  they  reached  us  fully  seventeen  hours 
behind  time.  The  generals  had  been  uncertain 
concerning  the  marching  orders,  their  columns 
crossed  each  other  and  became  entangled,  and 
precious  time  was  irremediably  lost  Still,  as  it 
was,  the  remainder  of  our  force  had  to  thank  the 
final  arrival  of  these  divisions  for  their  rescue. 

So  soon  as  these  reenforcements  could  be 
thrown  to  the  front,  our  regiments  were  drawn 
back,  and  as  far  as  possible  reorganized  during 
the  night,  the  needful  oflBcers  appointed,  and 
after  the  distribution  of  provisions,  which  had 
also  fortunately  arrived,  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  gathering  up  of  the  wounded  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

On  Tuesday,  July  first,  at  two  o^ clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  stars  were  still  visible  in  the 
sky.  Gen.  Magruder  again  opened  the  battle,  and 
very  soon  began  a  cannonade  so  fearful  that  the 
very  earth  trembled  with  the  concussion.  By 
twelve  o'clock  meridian  McClellan  had  abandoned 
all  his  positions,  leaving  behind  his  wounded,  his 
baggage,  and  many  pieces  of  cannon.  Magruder 
followed  him,  hot  foot,  but  cautiously,  as  he  had 
first  to  sweep  the  surrounding  woods  with  artil- 
lery and  sharp-shooters. 

About  half-past  four  p.  v.  our  troops  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  well-known  farm  of  D.  Carter, 
known  as  Malvern  HilL    Here  Gen.  McClellan 


had  again  drawn  up  his  army  to  reopen  the  fight 
Gen.  Magruder  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy^s  posi- 
tion than  he  once  more  led  his  men  to  the  attack. 
His  columns  advanced  in  magnificent  order  over 
the  space  that  separated  them  from  the  foe,  and 
stormed  the  intrenched  position.  But  a  murder- 
ous hail  of  grape  received  the  brave  fellows  and 
mowed  them  down,  until  finally  the  fragments 
of  these  splendid  divisions  were  compelled  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.*  Again  Generals  Smith, 
Anderson,  and  Holmes  led  on  their  troops,  but 
suddenlv  missiles  of  monstrous  dimensions  tore 
down  whole  ranks  of  our  soldiers  and  caused  the 
most  appalling  damage. 

This  was  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  which,  althoueb 
two  and  a.  half  miles  distant,  now  took  part  in 
the  contest  Our  men  still  rushed  forward  with 
desperate  courage  against  the  hostile  position,  and 
Malvern  Hill  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  McClel- 
lan defended  himself  courageously,  and  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  ere  he  evacuated  this  posi- 
tion, which  both  nature  and  art  had  made  a 
strong  one.  The  heroic  daring  and  energy  of 
our  troops  had  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  battle  of  the  seventh  day  will  live  forever 
in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill.  Nowhere,  in  all  the  actions  fought 
around  Richmond,  was  the  contest  confined 
within  so  small  a  space,  and  there  was  added  to 
it  the  fire  of  the  monster  guns  on  board  the  en* 
emy*s  ships.  It  was  terrible  to  see  those  two 
hundred  and  si^ty-eight-pound  shell  crashing 
through  the  woods,  and  when  one  exploded  it  was 
as  though  the  globe  had  burst  Never,  in  any 
war  since  the  world  began,  were  missiles  of  sucn 
magnitude  before  used.  The  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  will  be  a  monument  for  that  people,  testify- 
ing to  the  determined  will  and  resolution  with 
which  it  contended  for  its  independence  as  a  na- 
tion, and  the  indomitable  firmness  of  its  vow  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

I  must  award  to  Gen.  McClellan  my  fullest  re- 
cognition. There  are  few,  if  any,  generals  in  the 
Union  army  who  can  rival  him.  Left  in  the 
most  desperate  straits  by  his  companion  in  arms, 
McDowell ;  victimized  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  at  Washington  ;  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  destiny  by  political  jealousy  ;  cut  off  fi-om  his 
basis  of  retreat,  he  selected  a  new  line  of  safety 
of  which  no  one  had  even  dreamed.  He  defend- 
ed every  foot  of  ground  with  courage  and  talent, 
and  his  last  stand'  at  Malvern  Hill,  as  well  as  his 
system  of  defence  and  his  strat^c  combinations, 
displayed  high  military  ability.  .  Yet  his  troops 
were  too  greatly  demoralized  by  their  seven  days' 
fighting,  and  lost  their  stamina,  while  several  of 
his  generals  could  not  comprehend  the  ideas  of 
their  commander,  and  sustained  him  but  poorly, 
or  not  at  alL  At  Harrison's  Landing,  where  the 
James  River  forms  a  curve,  he  collected  his  shat- 
tered array  under  the  guns  of  the  Federal  fleet 
But,  on  our  side,  we  had  no  longer  an  army  to 
molest  him. — If,  Y.  Herald, 
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Doc.  43. 

THE  LUTHERAN  GENERAL  SYNOD, 

Resolutions  oh  the  Was. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1862,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Erangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  were  inbx)duced  to  President  Lincoln  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  communicated  the 
subjoined  resolutions. 

The  Rev.  Prof  L.  Sternberg,  of  Hartwick  Semi- 
nary, New-York,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  presenting  the  resolutions,  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  We  have  the  honor,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  present  to  your 
Excellency  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
adopted  by  that  body,  at  its  late  session,  in  the 
dtyof  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  are  further  charged  to  assure  you  that  our 
fervent  prayers  shall  ascend  to  the  God  of  na- 
tions, that  Divine  guidance  and  support  may  be 
Touoisafed  to  you  in  the  trying  and  responsible 
position  to  which  a  benignant  Providence  has 
called  you. 

With  your  permission,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  briefly  express  to  you  the 
sentiments  which  animated  the  Committee  and 
the  Church  they  represent,  in  view  of  the  present 
orisis  in  our  National  affairs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
hib  speech,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Lancaster,  was  the  flrst  that  had 
been  held  since  the  troubles  in  our  country  com- 
menced \  that  -the  General  Synod  represents 
twenty-seven  district  Synods,  scattered  over 
the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  from 
twenty«two  of  which  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  that  from  the  States  in  rebellion  no  dele- 
gates were  present,  except  one  from  Tennessee, 
who  had,  in  praying  for  the  President,  avoided 
arrest  only  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  divine  services  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  vernacular  of  many  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  further  expressed  his  deep  convic- 
tion that  We  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  quelling  the .  rebellion,  to  the 
prayers  of  Christians,  and  concluded  by  invoking 
the  Divine  benediction  to  rest  on  the  President 
and  on  our  beloved  country. 

BEPLY   OP  THE  PRESmENT. 

Gentlemen :  I  welcome  here  the  representatives 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the  United  States. 
I  accept  with  gratitude  their  assurances  of  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  that  enlightened,  in- 
fluential and  loyal  class  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  an 
important  crisis,  which  involves,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  our 
own  dear  land,  but  in  a  large  degree  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  in  many  countries 


and  through  many  ages.  You  well  know,  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  world  knows,. how  reluctanUy  I 
accepted  this  issue  of  battle  forced  upon  me,  on 
my  advent  to  this  place,  by  the  internal  enemies 
of  omr  country,  xou  all  know,  the  world  knows, 
the  forces  and  the  resources  the  public  agents 
have  brought  into  employment  to  sustain  a  Gov- 
ernment against  whicn  there  has  been  brought 
not  one  complaint  of  real  injury  committed 
against  society,  at  home  or  abroad.  You  all 
may  recollect  that  in  taking  up  the  sword  thus 
forced  into  our  hands,  this  Government  appealed 
to  the  prayers  of  the  pioil^and  the  good,  and  de- 
clared that  it  placed  its  whole  dependence  upon 
the  favor  of  God.  I  now  humbly  and  reverently, 
in  your  presence,  reiterate  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  dependence,  not  doubting  that  if  it  shall 
please  the  Divine  Being  who  determines  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  that  this  shall  remain  a  united 
people,  they  will,  humbly  seeking  the  Divine 
guidance,  make  their  prolonged  national  exist- 
ence a  source  of  new  beneflts  to  themselves  and 
their  successors,  and  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  mankind. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  Our  beloved  country,  after  having 
long  been  favored  with  a  degree  of  political  and 
religious  freedom,  security  and  prosperity,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  the  world,  now  finds  it- 
self involved  in  a  bloody  war  to  suppress  an 
armed  rebellion  against  its  lawfully  constituted 
government;  and 

Whereas,  The  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  sole 
rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  requires  loyal  sub- 
jection to  **  the  powers  that  be,"  because  they 
are  **  ordained  of  God,"  to  be  **  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers and  a  praise  to  those  who  do  well,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  declares  that  they  who  "  resist 
the  power**  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemnor 
tion;  and 

Whereas,  We,  the  representatives  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synods  of  the  United  States, 
connected  with  the  General  Synod  assembled  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  recognize  it  as  our  duty  to  give 
public  expression  to  our  convictions  of  truth  on 
this  subject,  and  in  every  proper  way  to  codpe- 
rate  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  sustaining  the 
great  interests  of  law  and  authority,  of  liberty 
and  righteousness.     Be  it  therefore 

Resolved',  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  this  Synod,  that  the  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  this  land  is  most  wicked 
in  its  inception,  unjustifiable  in  its  cause,  unna- 
tural in  its  character,  inhuman  in  its  prosecution, 
oppressive  in  its  aims,  and  destructive  in  its  re- 
sults to  the  highest  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. 

Resohed,  That,  in  the  suppression  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  by  the  sword,  we  recognize 
an  unavoidable  necessity  and  a  sacred  duty  which 
the  Government  owes  to  the  nation  and  the  world ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  call  upon  our  people  to 
lift  up  holy  hands  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles, 
without  personal  wrath  against  the  evil  doers  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  without  doubting  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  on  the  other,  that  he  would 
give  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  counsellors, 
and  success  to  the  army  and  navy,  that  our  be- 
loved land  may  speedily  be  delivered  firom  trea- 
son and  anarchy. 

JSesohed^  That,  whilst  we  regard  this  unhappy 
war  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  God,  visited  upon 
us  because  of  the  individual  and  national  sins 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  we  nevertheless 
regard  this  rebellion' as  more  immediately  the 
natural  result  of  the  continuance  and  spread  of 
domestic  slavery  in  our  land,  and  therefore  hail 
with  unmingled  joy  the  proposition  of  our  Chief 
Magistrate,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  extend  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  any  State  in  which  slavery  exists,  which 
shall  deem  fit  to  initiate  a  system  of  constitutional 
emancipation. 

JSesolvedy  That  we  deeply  S3rmpathize  with  all 
loyal  citizens  and  Christian  patriots  in  the  rebel- 
lious portions  of  our  country,  and  we  cordially 
invite  their  cooperation  in  offering  united  suppli- 
cations at  a  throne  of  grace,  that  Qod  would  re- 
store peace  to  our  distracted  country,  reestablish 
fraternal  relations  between  all  the  States,  and 
make  our  land,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  permanent  abode  of 
liberty  and  religion. 

JSeiohedj  That  our  devout  thanks  are  ^ue  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  which  has  crowned 
our  arms ;  and  whilst  we  praise  and  magnify  his 
name  for  the  help  and  succor  he  has  graciously 
afforded  to  our  land  and  naval  forces,  in  enabling 
them  to  overcome  our  enemies,  we  regard  these 
tokens  of  his  divine  favor  as  cheering  indications 
of  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause. 


Doc.  48. 
PASTORAL    LETTER 

FROM  Tire  BISHOPS  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY  OP  THJE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

Delltered  before  the   General   Couneil,   in  8t 

PauTs  Church,  Augusta^  Ga.^  Saturday^ 

Kov.  22,  1862. 

At  your  request,  brethren  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,  we  conclude  the  session  of  our  First  Gene- 
ral Council  by  presenting  to  you  and  reading  in 
your  presence  a  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  confederate  States.  By 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  our  deliberations  to  a ' 
close  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace,  which  au- 
gurs well  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  branch  of 
the  Chiirrh  Catholic ;  and  our  first  duty  is  to 
thank  Him  who  "has  promised  to  bo  \nth  his 
Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  for  his  prcsAicc  ' 
with  ns  during  our  consultations,  and  to  the  happy 
conclusion  to  which  ho  has  brought  our  sacred 
labors. 

Seldom  has  any  Council  assembled    in  the 
Church  of  Christ  under  circumstances  needing 
Sup.  Doc  16 


his  presence  more  urgently  than  tliis  which  is 
now  about  to  submit  its  conclusions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Universal  Churdi.  Forced  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
— a  Church  with  whose  doctrine,  discipline  and 
worship  we  are  in  enture  harmony,  and  with  whose 
action,  up  to  the  time  of  that  separation,  we  were 
abundantly  satisfied  —  at  a  moment  when  civil 
strife  had  dipped  its  foot  in  blood,  and  cruel  war 
was  desolating  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  requir- 
ed a  double  measure  of  grace-  to  preserve  the  ac- 
customed moderation  of  £e  Churdi  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  organic  law,  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
code  of  canons,  but  above  all,  in  the  prescrvatioo, 
without  change,  of  those  rich  treasures  of  doctrine 
and  worship  which  have  come  to  us  enshrined  in 
our  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Cut  off  likewise  firom  all  communication  with 
our  sister  churches  of  the  world,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  act  without  any  interchange  of  opin- 
ion even  with  our  Mother  Church,  and,  alone  imd 
unaided,  to  arrange  for  ourselves  the  organization 
under  which  we  &ould  do  our  part  in  carrying 
on  to  their  consummation  the  purposes  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  We  trust  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  has  indeed  so  directed,  sanctified  and  gov- 
erned us  in  our  work,  that  we  shall  be  approved 
by  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth,  and  who  are  earnest  in  preparing 
the  world  for  his  coming  in  glorious  miyesty  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  confederate  States,  under  which 
we  have  been  exercising  our  legislative  functions, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  finom  which  we 
have  been  providentially  separated,  save  that  we 
have  introduced  into  it  a  germ  of  expansion  which 
was  wanting  in  the  old  constitution.  This  is 
found  in  the  permission  which  is  granted  to  ex- 
isting dioceses  to  form  themselves  by  subdivision 
into  provinces,  and  by  this  process  gradually  to 
reduce  our  immense  dioceses  into  episcopal  sees, 
more  like  those  which  in  primitive  times  covered 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  (Ct 
present  but  a  germ,  and  may  lie  for  many  years, 
without  expansion,  hut  being  there  it  gives  prom- 
ise, in  the  future,  of  a  more  close  and  constant 
episcopal  supervision  than  is  possible  under  our 
present  arrangement 

The  canon  law,  which  has  been  adopted  during 
our  present  session,  is  altogether  in  its  spirit,  and 
almost  in  its  letter,  identical  with  that  under 
which  we  have  hitherto  prospered.  We  have 
simplified  it  in  some  respects,  and  have  made  it 
more  clear  and  plain  in  many  of  its  requirements ; 
but  no  changes  have  been  introduced  which  have 
altered  cither  its  tone  or  character.  It  is  the  same 
moderate,  just,  and  equal  body  of  ecclesiastical 
law  by  which  the  Church  has  been  governed  on 
this  continent  since  her  reception  from  the  Church 
of  England  of  the  treasures  of  an  apostolic  minis- 
try and  a  liturgical  form  of  worship. 

The  Prayer-Book  we  have  left  untouched  in 
every  particular  save  where  a  change  of  our  civil 
government  and  the  formation  of  a  new  nation 
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hftve  made  alteration  essentially  requisite.  Three 
words  comprise  all  the  amendment  which  has 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  present  emei^nc^, 
for  we  have  felt  unwilling,  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  to  lay  rash  hands  upon  the  Book, 
consecrated  by  the  use  of  ages,  and  hallowed  by 
associations  the  most  sacred  and  precious.  We 
giro  you  back  your  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the 
same  as  you  have  entrusted  it  to  us,  believing 
that  if  it  has  slight  defects,  their  removal  had 
better  be  the  gradual  work  of  experience  than  the 
hastv  action  ^  a  body  convened  almost  \ipon  the 
outaldrts  of  a  camp. 

Beside  this  actual  legislation  which  we  now 
submit  to  you,  our  assembling  together  ha^ 
given  us  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  confederate  States  which  renders 
it  our  duty  to  speak  to  you  as  chief  pastors  over 
the  flock  of  Christ,  reminding  you  of  the  peculiar 
encouragements  which  surround  us,  specifying 
the  points  toward  which  our  efforts,  as  a  Christ- 
ian Church,  Should  be  directed,  and  pointing  out 
the  deficiencies  which  require  instant  correction 
and  amendment  No  moment  seems  so  pr6i)i- 
tious  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  as  that  in 
which  we  are  beginning  a  new  life  in  the  Church, 
and  are  preparing  to  stamp  ourselves  upon  the 
world  for  good  or  for  evil 

Our  highest  encouragement  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  we  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  the  fiiith 
once  doliverod  to  the  saints,  and  that  we  hold  it 
in  connection  with  a  ministry  whose  succession 
firom  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  undoubted,  and 
with  a  form  of  worship  simple  and  pure,  yet  sub- 
lime and  scriptural  These  are  not  gifts  to  make 
boast  of,  but  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Far  from  fill- 
ing us  with  vain-glory,  their  possession  should 
humble  us  in  the  dust,  unless  we  approve  our- 
selves faithful  stewards  of  such  inestimable  treas- 
ures. To  whom  much  has  been  committed,  from 
him  will  much  be  requit^  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  prove  whether  we  have  deserved  so  spiritual 
an  inheritance.  But  possessing  them,  we  may 
riffhtfully  feel  that  we  enter  upon  our  warfare' 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  having 
all  the  strength  that  divine  truth  and  a  divine 
commission  can  give  us. 

We  can  press  on  without  any  doubts  resting 
upon  our  hearts  as  to  the  truth  which  we  are 
teaching,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
which  wc  are  administering,  or  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  orders  which  we  are  transmitting.  Upon 
all  these  points  we  are  secure,  and  we  can  go  for- 
ward, offering  to  all  men,  with  boldness  and  con- 
fidence, the  Gospel  of  our 'Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Whatever  hindrances 
we  may  meet,  or  whatever  contradiction  of  men 
we  may  encounter,  we  can  rest  assured  that  truth 
will  finally  prevail,  and  that  God  will  set  his  Son 
upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

Our  next  source  of  encouragement  is  that  we 
enter  upon  our  work  with  our  dioceses  fully  or- 
ffanixed  and  with  the  means  which  Christ  has 
instituted  in  his  Church  well  distributed  through- 
out the  confederate  States.    When  we  remember 


the  very  different  auspices  under  which  the  ve- 
nerated fathers  of  the  American  Church  began 
their  work,  and  mark  how*  it  has  grown  and 
prospered,  we  should  indeed  take  courage  and 
feel  no  fear  for  the  future.  In  their  case  all  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  had  to  be  organized  ; 
in  our  case  we  find  these  arrangements  all  ready 
to  our  hand,  and  with  the  seal  of  a  happy  expe- 
rience stamped  upon  them.  In  their  case  everj 
prejudice  of  the  land  was  strong  against  them  ; 
in  our  case  we  go  forward  with  the  leading  minds 
of  our  new  republic  cheering  us  on  bv  their 
communion  with  us,  and  with  no  prejudications 
to  overcome  save  those  which  arise  fh>m  a  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  our  doctrine  and  worship. 

In  their  case  they  were  indeed  few  and  sepa- 
rated far  from  one  another  in  their  work  upon  the 
walls  of  Zion.  In  our  case  we  are  comparatively 
well  compacted,  extending  in  an  unbroken  chain 
of  dioceses  from  the  Potomac  to  the  confines  of  the 
republic  Despite  all  these  disadvantages,  ^^  the 
little  one  became  a  thousand  and  the  small  one  a 
strong  nation/'  and  shall  we  despond  ?  If  we  be 
watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
our  God  will  not  forsake  us,  but  will  **  len^eh 
our  cords  and  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  our 
habitations."  In  visible  token  of  this  fact,  we 
have  already,  since  our  organization,  added  to 
the  House  of  Bishops  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Willmer 
as  Bishop  of  Alabama,  and  received  into  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas. 

Another  source  of  encouragement  is,  that  thero 
has  been  no  division  in  the  Church  in  the  confe- 
derate States.  Believing  with  a  wonderful  unan- 
imity, that  the  providence  of  God  had  guided  our 
footsteps,  and  for  his  own  inscrutable  purposes 
had  forced  us  into  a  separate  orgacization,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  embarrass  us  in  the  prelimi- 
nary movements  which  have  conducted  us  to  our 
present  position.  With  one  mind  and  with  one 
heart  wo  have  entered  upon  this  blessed  work, 
and  we  stand  together  this  day  a  band  of  bro- 
thers, one  in  faith,  one  in  hope,  one  in  charity. 
There  may  be  among  us,  as  there  always  must 
be,  minute  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  keeping  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  We  are  all  satis- 
fied that  we  are  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
that  the  light  of  God  s  countenance  has  been 
wonderfully  lifled  up  upon  us.  He  has  comfort- 
ed us  in  our  darkest  hours,  and  has  not  permit- 
ted our  hearts  to  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

These  striking  encouragements  vouchsafed  to 
us  from  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
should  fill  our  hearts  with  earnest  devotedness, 
and  should  lead  us  even  now  to  inquire  :  *^  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  us  do  ?  "  And  the  answer 
to  this  question  will  lead  us,  your  chief  pastors, 
to  specify  the  points  toward  which  our  efforts,  as 
a  Christian  Chiirch,  should  be  especially  directed. 

Christ  has  founded  his  Church  upon  love  — 
for  God  is  love.  It  is  the  highest  of  all  Christian 
graces.  **  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.** 
Charity  I  not  merely  almsgiving,  which  is  onlj 
one  of  its  manifestationsi  but  love  I    Christiaa 
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lore  I  As  Christ  our  Lord  loved  the  world  so 
dirinely  that  he  was  satisfied  to  suffer  all  things 
for  its  redomptioQ,  so  does  he  command  us  to 
lore  one  another,  and  to  be  ready  to  do  all  things 
for  each  other's  salvation. 

This  was  his  especial  commandment :  *'A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  jou,  that  ye  love  one 
another.'*  And  this  is  truly  not  only  the  new 
commandment,  but  the  summary  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. The  whole  Gospel  is  redolent  with 
it,  with  a  broad,  comprehensive,  all-embracing 
love,  appointed,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swallow  up 
all  the  other  Christian  graces,  and  to  manifest 
the  spiritual  glory  of  God  in  Christ  A  church 
without  love!  \Vhat  could  you  augur  of  a 
Church  of  God  without  fiiith,  or  a  Church  of 
Christ  without  hope  ?  But  love  is  a  higher  grace 
than  either  faith  or  hope,  and  its  absence  from  a 
church  is  just  the  absence  of  the  very  life-blood 
from  the  body. 

Our  first  duty,  therefore,  as  the  children  of 
God,  is  to  send  forth  from  this  Council  our 
greetings  of  love  to  the  churches  of  God  all  the 
world  over.  We  greet  them  in  Christ,  and  rejoice 
that  they  are  partakers  with  us  of  all  the  grace 
which  is  treasured  up  in  him.  We  lay  down 
to-day  before  the  altar  of  the  Crucified  all  our 
burdens  of  sin,  and  offer  our  prayers  for  the 
Church  militant  upon  earth.  Wnatever  may  be 
ihefr. aspect  toward  us  politically,  we  cannot  fot^ 
get  that  they  rejoice  with  us  "  in  the  one  Lord, 
the  one  faith,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,"  and  we  wish  them  God  speed  in 
all  the  sacred  ministries  of  the  Church.  Nothing 
but  love  is  consonant  with  the  exhibition  of 
Christ's  love  which  is  manifested  in  his  Church, 
and  any  note  of  man's  bitterness,  except  against 
sin,  would  be  a  sound  of  disconi  mingling  with 
the  sweetest  harmonies  of  earth  and  heaven.  We 
rejoice  in  this  golden  chord  which  binds  us  toge- 
ther in  Christ  our  Redeemer,  and,  like  the  ladder 
which  Jacob  saw  in  a  vision,  with  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  may  it 
ever  be  the  channel  along  which  shall  flash  the 
Christian  greetings  of  the  children  of  God. 

But  while  we  send  forth  this  love  to  the  whole 
Church  militant  upon  earth,  let  us  not  forget  that 
special  love  is  due  by  us  to^Tird  those  of  our  own 
household.  To  us  have  been  committed  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  and  those  of  our  own 
lundred  and  lineage,  who  have  sprung  from  our 
loins  both  naturally  and  spiritually,  who  are  now 
united  with  us  in  a  sacred  conflict  for  the  dearest 
rights  of  man,  ask  us  for  the  bread  of  life.  They 
pray  us  for  that  which  we  are  commanded  to 
give,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  They  put 
in  no  claim  for  any  thing  worldly,  for  any  thing 
alien  from  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Their 
petition  is,  that  we  will  fulfil  the  very  purpose 
of  our  institution,  and  give  them  the  means  of 
grace.  Every  claim  which  man  can  have  upon 
his  fellow-man  they  have  upon  us,  and  having 
these  claims,  they  ask  only  for  the  Church. 

They  pray  us  not  to  let  them  perish  in  the 
wilderness  —  not  to  permit  them  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  sweet  communion  of  the  Church.     **  I^" 


says  the  Apostle,  speakingof  Christian  professors, 
and  alluding  to  mere  earthly  things,  **  any  pro- 
vide not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  them  of 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel"  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  Church  which  shall  not  provide  for  its  own 
children  ?  How  can  it  hope  to  be  watered  itself 
with  gracious  rain  from  heaven,  when  it  hoards 
up  for  itself  the  river  of  life,  which  is  ordained 
to  flow  through  its  channels  of  grace  ? 

Many  Qf  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  are 
missionary  ground.  The  population  is  sparse 
and  scattered;  the  children  of  the  Church  are 
few  and  far  between;  the  priests  of  the  Lord  can 
reach  them  only  after  great  labor  and  privation. 
Hitherto  has  their  scanty  subsistence  been  eked 
out  *fi^m  the  common  treasury  of  our  united 
Church.  Cut  off  from  that  resource  by  our  poli- 
tical action,  in  which  they  have  heartily  acqmesc* 
ed,  they  turn  to  us  and  pray  us  to  do  at  least  as 
much  for  them  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  for  the  Church  from  which  they  have  been 
separated  by  a  civil  necessity.  We  can  do  what 
they  ask,  and  we  ought  cheerfully  to  do  it.  Un- 
less we  take  care  that  the  Gospel  is  sent  to  these 
isolated  children  of  the  Church,  who  will  heed 
their  cry  ?  They  have  no  Church  to  cry  to,  but 
the  Church  which  we  now  represent ;  they  cast 
themselves  upon  us  in  full  faith  that  we  will  do 
our  whole  duty  toward  them.  They  are  one  with 
us  in  faith,  in  care,  in  suffering ;  they  are  bearing 
like  evils  with  those  which  disturb  us,  and  they 
have  no  worship  to  cheer  and  support  them,  no 
Gospel  to  preach  to  them  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering. For  Christ's  sake  they  pray  that  they 
may  be  given  at  least  a  mother's  bosom  to  die 
upon. 

Voices  of  supplication  come  to  us  also  from  the 
distant  shores  of  Africa  and  the  East,  but  only 
their  echo  reaches  us  from  the  throne  of  grace. 
The  policy  of  man  has  shut  out  those  utterances 
from  us.  How  can  it  help  their  cause  to  separate 
the  children  of  God  from  one  another  ?  He  only 
Jcnows,  but  we  can  hear  them  when  we  kneel  in 
prayer,  and  commune  with  their  spirits  through 
the  spirit  of  Christ  But  God  is  perchance  in 
tendings  through  these  inscrutable  measures,  to 
shut  us  up  to  that  great  work  which  he  has  plac- 
ed at  our  very  doors,  and  which  is,  next  to  her 
own  expansion,  the  Church's  greatest  work  in 
these  confederate  States.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes  has  been  thrust  upon  us  in 
such  a  wonderful  manner  that  we  must  be  blind 
not  to  perceive  that  not  only  our  spiritual  but 
our  national  life  is  wrapped  up  in  their  wel&re. 
With  them  we  stand  or  fall,  and  God  will  not 
permit  us  to  be  separated  in  interest  or  in  for- 
tune. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Church  should 
press  more  urgently  than  she  has  hitherto  done 
upon  her  laity  the  solemn  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
the  South  are  not  merely  so  much  property,  but 
are  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  as  a  people,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  work  which  God  may  have 
for  them  to  do  in  the  future.  While  under  this 
tutelage,  he  freely  gives  to  us  their  labor,  but 
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expects  us  to  give  back  to  them  that  reli^ous 
and  moral  instruction  which  is  to  elevate  them 
in  the  scale  of  beine.  And  while  inculcating 
this  truth,  the  Church  must  offer  more  fully  her 
ministrations  for  their  benefit  and  improvement. 
Her  laitj  must  set  the  example  of  readiness  to 
fulfil  their  duty  towards  these  people,  and  her 
clergy  must  strip  themselves  of  pride  and  fastid- 
iousness and  indolence,  and  rush  with  the  zeal 
of  martyrs  to  this  labor  of  love. 

The  teachings  of  the  Church  are  those  which 
best  suit  a  people  passing  from  ignorance  to  civil- 
ization, because  while  it  represses  all  fanaticism, 
it  fastens  upon  the  memory  the  great  facts  of  our 
religion,  and  through  its  objective  worship  attracts 
and  enchains  them.  So  far  from  relaxing,  in  their 
case,  the  forms  of  the  Church,  good  will  be  per- 
manently done  to  them  just  in' proportion  as  we 
teach  them  through  their  senses  and  their  affec- 
tions. If  subjected  to  the  teachings  of  a  bald 
spiritualism,  they  will  find  food  for  their  senses 
and  their  child-like  fancies  in  superstitious  ob- 
servances of  their  own,  leading  too  often  to  crime 
and  licentiousness. 

It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  press 
upon  the  masters  of  the  country  their  obligations 
as  Christian  men,  so  to  arrange  this  institution 
as  not  to  necessitate  the  violation  of  those  sacred 
relations  which  God  has  created,  and  which  man 
cannot,  consistently  with  Christian  duty,  annul. 
The  systems  of  labor  which  prevail  in  Europe, 
and  which  are  in  many  respects  more  severe  than 
ours,  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  all  necessity 
for  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  and  of  I 
husbands  and  wives ;  and  a  ver}'  little  care  on 
our  part  would  rid  the  system  upon  which  we  are 
to  plant  our  national  life  of  these  unchristian  fea- 
tures. It  belongs  especially  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  urge  a  proper  teaching  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  in  her  fold  and  in  her  congregation  are 
found  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  slaveholders 
of  the  country.  We  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  say 
that  the  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  becoming 
sound  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  Legislatures 
of  several  of  the  confederate  States  have  already 
taken  steps  towards  this  consummation.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  hindered  by  the  pressure  of  abo- 
litionism. Now  that  we  have  thrown  off  from  us 
that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence,  we  should 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trust,  and  the  Church  should  lead  the  hosts  of 
the  Lord  in  this  work  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

Another  duty  which,  for  the  present,  devolves 
upon  the  Church,  is  an  oversight  of  the  children 
of  God,  as  they  lie  without  religion  and  without 
Christian  care  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  our 
government.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  there 
has  been  no  Christian  supervision  of  our  soldiere, 
and  we  cheerfully  concede  all  praise  and  thanks 
to  those  who  have  done  their  duty  through  dan- 
ger and  privation  ;  but  we  must  affirm  that  there 
is  still  a  great  lack  of  service  on  the  Church's  | 
part  in  this  connection.     From  whatever  cause  it ! 
has  arisen,  whether  from  the  scarcity  of  clergy- 1 
men  or  from  imwillingness  to  bear  the  hardships  . 
of  the  soldier  8  life,  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 1 


ledge  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  men  who 
were  willing  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  take  their 
places,  not  as  soldiers  fighting  for  their  country, 
but  as  soldiers  fighting  for  the  victoiy  of  Christ 
over  sin  and  death.  In  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Bishops,  no  position  is  more  suited  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Church 
than  that  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospital ;  and  we 
would  urge  it  upon  those  ministers  who  have  been 
exiled  from  their  parishes  to  enter  upon  this  work 
as  their  present  duty,  trusting  for  support  to 
Him  who  has  said :  *'  I  will  never  leave  tnee  nor 
forsake  thee." 

The  most  striking  deficiencv  in  the  Churches 
work  which  we  percdve  in  looking  at  the  Churches 
life,  is  a  lack  of  zeal  in  spreading  the  influences 
of  the  Church  through  her  services  and  sacra- 
ments. Our  ministry  has  become  too  local  and 
sedentary,  too  well  satisfied  to  sit  down  and  do 
the  work  which  it  has  undertaken  to  do,  and 
overlooking  the  fields  white  for  the  harvest  which 
are  spread  out  all  around  them,  and  which  cannot 
be  cultivated  save  through  their  agency.  Every 
well-established  congregation  should  consider  it- 
self as  a  centre  of  missionary  work,  and  should 
encourage  its  pastor  to  extend  his  usefulness  be- 
yond its  own  limits,  and  while  he  is  a  priest  to 
them,  to  be  in  some  measure  a  missionary  td  all 
about  him.  As  long*  as  the  selfish  idea  is  in- 
dulged, that  a  minister  is  tied  down  to  a  local 
congregation,  and  has  no  business  to  work  around 
him,  the  Church  must  languish  or  increase  but 
slowly.  Missionaries  cannot  be  furnished  for 
every  village  and  neighborhood,  and  they  must 
remain  uncared  for  by  the  Church,  unless  the 
settled  clergy  will  make  up  their  minds  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  operations  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  immediate  cures. 

Another  deficiency  which  requires  amendment 
is  the  little  spiritual  intercourse  which  takes 
place  among  the  clergy  in  their  work  for  the 
Church.  Each  man  works  in  his  sphere,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  gives  nothing  to  his  brother 
clergyman,  and  receives  nothing  from  him  in  re- 
turn. When  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  Apostles, 
he  sent  them  two  by  two,  for  the  evident  purpose 
that  they  should  support,  strengthen,  and  com- 
fort each  other.  The  spirit  of  this  action  is  very 
much  overlooked  in  the  Church,  and  the  clergy 
are  weakened  by  it  While  the  House  of  Bishops 
would  not  specify  any  mode  by  which  this  defect 
should  be  remedied,  it  would  recommend  to  the 
clergy  a  more  free,  spiritual  intercourse,  a  more 
frequent  interchange  of  clerical  services,  greater 
communion  in  prayer  and  in  counsel.  Many  a 
despondent  heart  would  thus  be  cheered,  and 
many  a  weak  brother  would  be  comforted  and 
strengthened. 

Another  deficiency  which  requires  amendment 
is  the  little  spiritual  help  which  is  given  to  the 
clergy  by  the  laity.  We  have  no  reference  now 
to  the  temporal  support  of  the  clergy,  although 
we  might  well  dwell  upon  that,  but  to  the  spiritual 
help  which  a  Christian  laity  might  give  to  the 
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elergf  .  In  reading  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  we 
find  mwaj  illustrations  of  this  truth,  and  we  per- 
o^ve  how  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
ahove  the  help  of  his  yoke-fellows  in  the  Oospel. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  spiritual  and 
earnest  laymen  can  help  their  cler^  in  the  work 
of  the  Churchf  and  under  their  guidance  and  di- 
rection can  become  valuable  missionaries  of 
Christ)  even  while  unordained.  It  requires  sac- 
rifice and  self-denial,  but  we  must  all  remember 
that  we  are  not  our  own  but  are  bought  with  a 
price,  and  belong  to  Christ  —  body,  soul,  and 
spirit 

Bat  oyer  and  above  all  these  special  deficien- 
cies looms. up  that  greatest  of  all  deficiencies,  the 
]M€k  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  with  our  churches. 
Because  of  the  degree  to  which  spiritual  influ- 
ences have  been  abused  in  our  land,  we  have 
been  tempted  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
to  forget  that  we  are  living  under  what  the  Apos- 
tle calls  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
the  Churches  work  must  derive  all  its  power  from 
his  presence.  Our  danger  is  to  merge  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  means  of  grace,  and  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  ho  is  a  personal  agent,  acting 
indeed  through  those  means,  but  not  necessarily 
tied  to  them.  Our  Saviour  said  :  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listcth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  Com- 
eth or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spirif  And  as  with  the  individual, 
so  with  the  Church. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  be  in  the  Church,  if  his 
presence  is  kept  there  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  power,  by  a  sense  of  his  necessity,  by  a  con- 
stant prayer  for  his  presence ;  but  the  addresses 
to  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  instruct  us  to  be 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  to  hold  fast  by  him 
who  is  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
while  he  is  interceding  and  advocating  for  us  in 
heaven.  Let  the  Church  and  her  ministers  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  growth  of  the  Church 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Church  are  **  not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,"  saith  the  Lord. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  bid  you,  one 
and  all,  an  affectionate  farewell.  We  cannot  but 
remember  that  when  we  last  separated  from  you 
there  stood  among  us  two  venerated  brethren, 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  who  have  since  en- 
tered into  their  rest  When  we  parted  we  knew 
it  must  be  so,  but  we  could  not  foresee  where  the 
hand  of  death  would  fall.  And,  now,  again  we 
know,  that  separating  once  more  for  the  like 
space  of  time  we  shall  not  all  meet  again.  Whose 
shall  be  the  summons?  Well  for  us  that  the 
curtain  of  God^s  providence  hides  this  knowledge 
from  us,  teaching  us  the  lesson  of  Christian  truth, 
that  we  must  all  watch  and  be  sober,  because  we 
know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh.  May  God*s  gracious  provi- 
dence guide  you  in  safety  to  your  homes,  and 
preserve  them  from  the  desolations  of  war.  And 
should  we  not  be  permitted  to  battle  together 
any  more  for  Christ  in  the  Church  militant,  may 
we  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  members  of  the 
Churoh  triumphant,  where  with  propliets,  apos- 


tles, martyrs,  saints,  and  angels  WjS  may  ascribe 
honor  and^  gloiji  dominion  and  praise,  to  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
forever  I 


Doc,  44. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURGH  LANDING. 

QKNEKAL  PRSNTISS'8  REPORT. 
f  •-  QnvcT,  III.,  Not.  17, 1801 

Col 'J.  C.  Kelton^  Assistant  Adjutant- Generaif 

U,S.A,,  Washington,  D.  G, 

Colonel:  Upon  my  return  from  captivity  in 
the  hands  of  the  pubfic  enemy,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  report  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
battle  of  the  sixth  April  last,  near  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  by  the  Sixth  division.  Army  of  West- 
Tennessee,  the  command  of  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  full  return  of 
the  force  which  was  subjected  to  my  control,  as 
it  appeared  upon  the  morning  of  the  engagement 
— the  same  being  marked  "A." 

Saturday  evening,  pursuant  to  instructions  re- 
ceived when  I  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
army  of  West -Tennessee,  the  usual  advanced 
guard  was  posted,  and  in  view  of  information  re- 
ceived from  the  commandant  thereof,  I  sent  for- 
ward five  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri 
and  five  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Missouri 
infantry,  under  command  of  CoL  David  Moore, 
of  the  Twenty-first  Missouri.  I  also,  after  con- 
sultation with  Colonel  David  Stuart,  commanding 
a  brigade  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  division,  sent  to  the 
left  one  company  of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin 
infantry,  under  command  of  Captain  Fiskc.  At 
about  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  CoL  Moore 
returned,  reporting  some  activity  to  the  fix>nt — 
an  evident  reconnoissance  by  cavalry. 

This  information  received,  I  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  guard  stationed  on  the  Corinth 
road,  extending  the  picket-lines  to  the  front  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  hal^  at  the  same  time 
extending  and  doubling  the  lines  of  the  grand 
guard. 

At  three  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
sixth  April,  Col.  David  Moore,  (Twenty-first  Mis- 
souri,) with  five  companies  of  his  in&ntry  regi- 
ment, proceeded  to  the  front,  and  at  break  of  day 
the  advance  pickets  were  driven  in,  whereupon 
Col.  Moore  pushed  forward  and  engaged  the  ene- 
my's advance,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hardee.  At 
this  stage  a  messenger  was  sent  to  my  headquar- 
ters, calling  for  the  balance  of  the  Twenty-first 
Missouri,  which  was  promptly  sent  forward. 

This  information  received,  I  at  once  ordered  the 
entire  force  into  line,  and  the  remaining  regiments 
of  the  First  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Everett 
Peabody,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri, 
Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  and  Twelfth'  Michigan  in- 
fantry, were  advanced  well  to  the  front  I  forth- 
with, at  this  juncture,  communicated  the  fact  of 
the  attack  in  force,  to  Major-General  Smith  and 
Brig.-Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut 

Siortly  before  six  o'clock,  CoL  David  Moore 
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having  been  severely  wounded,  his  regiment  com- 
mence falling  back,  reaching  our  front  line  at 
about  six. o'clock,  the  enemy  being  dose  upon 
his  rear.  Hereupon  the  entire  force,  excepting 
only  the  Sixteenth  Iowa,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  field  the  day  previous  without  ammunition, 
and  the  cavalry  which  was  held  in  readiness  to 
the  rear,  was  advanced  to  the  extreme  front  and 
thrown  out  alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 
Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  the  entire  line  was  un- 
der fire,  receiving  the  assault  made  by  the  entire 
force  of  the  enemy  advancing  in  three  columns, 
simultaneously,  upon  our  left,  centre  and  right. 

This  position  was  held  until  the  enemy  had 
passed  our  right  flank,  this  movement  being 
effected  by  the  reason  of  the  falling  back  of  some 
regiment  to  our  right  not  belonging  to  the  divi- 
sion. Perceiving  the  enemy  was  flanking  me,  I 
ordered  the  division  to  retire  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  color-line  of  our  encampment ;  at  the  same 
time  communicating  to  Generals  Smith  and  Hurl- 
but  the  fact  of  the  Silling  back  and  asking  for  re- 
enforcements. 

Being  again  assailed,  in  position  described,  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  not  being  able  longer 
to  hold  the  ground  against  the  enemy,  I  ordered 
the  division  to  fall  back  to  the  line  occupied  by 
Gen.  Hurlbuf,  and  at  five  minutes  past  nine  a.m., 
re-formed  to  the  right  of  Gen.  Hurlbut  and  to  the 
left  of  Brig. -Gen.  W.  II.  L.  Wallace,  who  I  found 
in  command  of  the  division  assigned  to  Major- 
General  Smith. 

At  this  point  the  Twenty-third  Missouri  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Col.  Tindall,  which  had 
just  disembarked  from  a  transport  and  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  Sixth 
division,  joined  me.  This  regiment  I  immediate- 
ly assigned  to  position  on  the  left,  and  my  batte- 
ry (Fifth  Ohio)  was  posted  on  the  right  on  the 
road. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  my  line  was  again  as- 
sailed, and  finding  my  command  greatly  reduced 
by  reason  of  casualties  and  because  of  the  falling 
back  of  many  of  the  men  to  the  river,  they  being 
panic-stricken,  a  majority  of  them  having  now 
for  the  first  time  been  exposed  to  fire,  I  com- 
municated with  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who 
sent  to  my  assistance  the  Eighth  Iowa  infantry, 
commanded  by  Col.  J.  L.  Geddes. 

After  having  once  driven  the  enemy  back  from 
this  position,  Major-Gen.  U..  S.  Grant'  appeared 
upon  the  field.  I  exhibited  to  him  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  entire  force,  which  disposition  received 
his  commendation,  and  I  received  my  final  or- 
ders, which  were  to  maintain  that  position  at^Ul 
hazards.  This  position  I  did  maintain  until  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  General  Hurlbut,  being  over- 
powered, was  forced  to  retire.  I  was  then  com- 
pelled to  change  front,  with  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-firtst  Missouri,  Eighteenth  Wisconsin, 
Eighteenth  Missouri  and  part  of  the  Twelfth  Michi- 
gan, occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  vacated 
by  Gen.  Hurlbut 

I  was  in  constant  communication  with  Generals 
Hurlbut  and  Wallace  during  the  day,  and  both 
of  thom  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  holding 


our  position  until  night  When  the  gallant  Hurl* 
but  was  forced  to  retire,  Gen.  Wallace  and  mj« 
self  consulted  and  agreed  to  hold  our  positions 
at  all  hazards,  believing  that  we  would  thus  save 
the  army  from  destruction,  we  having  been  now 
informed  for  the  first  time  that  all  others  had 
fallen  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  A  few 
minutes  after  this,  Gen.  Wallace,  his  division,  ex- 
cepting the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Geddes,  acting 
with  me  and  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw, 
Twelfth  Iowa,  Colonel  Wood,  and  the  Fifty-eighth 
Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch,  retired  from  the  field. 
I  Perceiving  that  I  was  about  to  be  surrounded, 
.  and  having  despatched  my  aid.  Lieutenant  Edwin 
Moore,  for  reenforcements,  I  determined  to  assail 
the  enemy,  which  had  passed  between  me  and 
the  river,  charging  upon  him  with  my  entire  force. 
I  found  him  advancing  in  mass,  completely  en- 
circling my  command,  and  nothing  waa.letl  but 
to  harass  him  and  retard  his  progress  so  long  as 
might  be  possible.  This  I  did  until  half-past  five 
P.M.,  when  finding  that  further  resistance  must 
result  in  the  slaughter  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
mand, I  had  to  yield  the  fight  The  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  myself  and  two  thousand 
two  hundred  rank  and  file,  many  of  them  being 
wounded. 

Colonel  Madison  Miller,  Eighteenth  Missouri 
infantry,  was  during  the  day  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  was  among  those  taken  prisoners. 
He  acted  during  the  day  with  distinguished  cour- 
age,  coolness  and  ability.  Upon  Colonel  J.  L. 
Geddes,  Eighth  Iowa,  the  same  praise  can  be 
justly  bestowed.  He  and  his  regiment  stood  un- 
flinchingly up  to  the  work  the  entire  portion  of 
the  day,  during  which  he  acted  under  my.  orders. 
Colonel  J.  S.  Alban  and  his  Lieut -Colonel  Beall, 
of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  were,  until  they  were 
wounded,  ever  to  the  front  encouraging  their  com- 
mand. Col.  Jacob  Fry,  of  the  Sixty-first  Illinois, 
with  an  undrilled  regiment,  fi-esh  in  the  servicei, 
kept  his  men  well  forward  under  every  assault 
until  the  third  line  was  formed,  when  he  became 
detached  and  fought  under  Gen.  Hurlbut  CoL 
Shaw,  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  behaved  with 
great  coolness,  disposed  his  command  very  sharp- 
ly at  every  command,  and  maintained  his  front 
unbroken  through  several  fierce  attacks.  Colonel 
Tindall,  Lieut -Colonel  Morton  and  Major  McCul- 
lough,  of  the  Twenty-third  Missouri  infantry,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  meed  of  praise. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  among  so  many 
gallant  men  as  surrounded  me  when  we  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Their  bravery  under  the  hottest  fire 
is  testified  to  by  the  devotion  with  which  they 
stood  forward  against  fearful  odds  to  contend  tor 
the  cause  they  were  engaged  in.  To  the  oflBcers 
and  men^vho  thus  held  to  the  last  their  undaunt- 
ed fi-ont,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given. 

Captain  McMichael,  A.  A.  G.,  joined  me  when 
General  Wallace  fell.  Much  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  services  rendered  upon  the  field. 
•  Colonel  David  Moore,  of  Twenty-first  Missouri 
infkntry,  is  entitled  to  special  mention.  Captain 
A.  Hickenlooper,  of  Fifth  Ohio  battary,  by  his 
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gallant  conduct  commended  himself  to  general 
praise. 

My  staff  consisted  of  but  three  officers.  Brigade- 
Surgeon  S.  W.  Everett  was  killed  early  in  the 
engagement,  gallantly  cheering  the  Eighteenth 
Missouri  regiment  to  the  contest  Lieut  Edwin 
Moore,  aid-de-camp,  durii\g  the  entire  battle  Was 
by  my  side,  unless  when  detached  upon  the  dan- 
gerous service  of  his  office.  Captain  Henry  Bin- 
more,  A;  A.  G.,  was  with  me  performing  his  duty 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  until,  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  I  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Colonel,  very  respect- 
fuUy,  Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  Prentiss, 

Brigadier-General  U.&A. 

COLONEL   GF.I)I)E8*S   REPORT. 

VwTOS,  Bkvtox  Couutt,  loiri,  I 
November  18,  18(S2.     f 

To  HUjExcelleneyy  S.  J,  Kirkmood^  Governor  of 

Iowa : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information,  a  re- 
port of  the  part  taken  by  the  Eighth  Iowa  infant- 
ry at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  fought  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1862. 

About  eight  o* clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  I  ordered  the  regiment  under  arms,  and 
formed  line  of  battle  in  front  of  my  encampment, 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to  the  front.  At  this 
time  the  firing  on  our  advanced  line  had  become 
general,  and  it  appeared  to  me  evident  that  wc 
were  being  attacked  in  force  by  the  rebel  gen- 
eral 

After  remaining  under  arms  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  had  ordered  the  bag- 
gage belonging  to  the  regiment  to  be  loaded  on 
the  wagons,  and  an  extra  supply  of  ammunition 
to  be  issued  to  the  men,  I  was  ordered  by  Col. 
Sweeny,  Fifty-second  Illinois,  Brigade  Command- 
er, to  proceed  to  the  front 

On  arriving  at  our  advanced  line,  I  was  or- 
dered by  Col.  Sweeny  to  take  my  position  on  the 
left  of  the  brigade  to  which  I  was  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  a  battery  immediately 
in  front.  Here  the  regiment  remained  about  one 
hour,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  artillery  of 
shell  and  grape,  killing  and  wounding  several  of 
my  men. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  I  was  ordered  by 
Col.  Sweeny,  through  his  aid,  Lieut  McCulIough, 
Eighth  Iowa,  to  leave  my  position  and  take 
ground  to  my  left  and  front  This  change  of  po- 
sition brought  my  regiment  on  the  extreme  right 
of  Gen.  Prentiss  s  division,  and  left  of  General 
Smith's,  the  latter  being  the  division  to  which 
my  regiment  belonged.  I  was  thus  entirely  de- 
tached fi:^m  my  brigade,  nor  did  I  receive  any 
order  from  my  brigade  or  division  cgmmander 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

On  arriving  at  the  point  I  was  ordered  to  de- 
fend, I  formed  my  regiment  "in  line  of  battle,  with 
my  centre,  resting  on  a  road  leading  from  Corinth 
to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  at  right  angles  with 
my  line.  Here  I  immediately  engaged  a  bat- 
talion of  the  enemy,  and  aftcor  a  severe  conflict 


of  nearly  an  hour's  duration,  in  which  I  lost 
many  of  my  men,  the  enemy  were  driven  bade 
with  heavy  loss.  At  this  time  Captain  Hogan, 
company  F,  was  shot  dead,  and  Capt*  F.  Palmer, 
company  H,  severely  wounded. 

About  one  o'clock  p. v.  Gen.  Prentiss  placed  a 
battery  in  position,  immediately  in  front  of  my 
regiment,  with  instructfons  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  The  precision  of  its  fire,  which  was  direct- 
ed by  the  General  in  person,  made  great  havoc  in 
the  advancing  columns  of  tne  enemy.  It  there- 
fore became  an  object  of  great  importance  to  them 
to  gain  possession  of  the  battery.  To  this  end 
they  concentrated  and  hurled  column  after  col- 
umn on  my  position,  chaiging  most  gallantly  to 
the  very  mi^es  of  the  guns.  Here  a  struggle 
commenced  for  the  retention  and  possession  of 
the  battery,  of  a  terrific  character,  their  concen- 
trated and' well-directed  fire  decimating  my  ranks 
in  a  fearful  manner.  In  this  desperate  struggle 
my  regiment  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  conspicuous  gallantry  and  coolness  of  my 
company  commanders.  Cants.  Cleaveland,  Stubbs 
and  Benson  on  the  left ;  Capts.  McCormack  and 
Bell  in  the  centre;  Cants.  Kelsey,  Geddes  and 
Lieut  Muhs  on  the  right,  by  reserving  the  fire 
of  their  respective  companies  until  the  proper 
time  for  its  delivery  with  eflTect,  and  the  deter- 
mined courage  of  my  men,  saved  the  batteiy 
from  capture,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  send- 
ing the  guns  in  safety  to  the  rear.  In  this  at- 
tack I  was  wounded  in  the  1^,  Major  Andrews 
severely  in  the  head ;  and  I  here  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  courage  and  coolness  dis- 
played by  my  field-officers  Lieut  Col.  J.  C.  Fer- 
guson and  Major  J.  Andrews,  and  the  able  as- 
sistance, rendered  by  them  on  that  occasion. 

About  three  p.m.  all  direct  communication  with 
the  river  ceased,  and  it  became  evident  to  me 
that  the  enemy  were  driving  the  right  and  left 
flanks  of  our  army,  and  were  rapidly  closing  be- 
hind us.  At  this  time  I  could  have  retreated, 
and  most  probably  would  have  saved  my  com- 
mand from  being  captured,  had  I  been  ordered 
back  at  this  time.  But  I  received  no  such  order, 
and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  hold  the  position 
I  was  assigned  to  defend  at  all  hazards. 

Gen.  Prentiss's  division  having  been  thrown 
back  firom  the  original  line,  I  changed  fi-ont  by 
my  left  flank,  conforming  to  his  movements,  and 
at  right  angles  with  my  former  base,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  and  retamed  for  some  time 
by  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  CoL  Shaw.  In  this  po- 
sition I  ordered  my  regiment  to  charge  a  battahoa 
of  the  enemy,  I  think  the  Fourth  Mississippi, 
which  was  done  in  good  order,  completely  rout* 
ing  the  enemy. 

We  were  now  attacked  on  three  sides  by  the 
rebel  force,  which  was 'closing  fast  around  us. 
The  shells  fix)m  our  own  gunboats  in  their  transit 
severing  the  limbs  of  trees,  hurled  them  on  my 
ranks.  It  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  to 
prevent  annihilation,  to  leave  a  position  whidi 
my  regiment  had  held  for  nearly  ten  consecutive 
hours  of  severe  fighting,  suco^fuJly  resisting 
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and  driving  back  the  enemy  in  every  attempt  to 
take  the  position  I  was  ordered  to  hold  and  de^ 
fend,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.  I  ordered  my  right  to  retire.  On 
retiring  about  five  hundred  yards,  I  found  a  di- 
^sion  of  the  rebels,  under  Gen.  Polk,  thrown 
completely  across  my  line  of  retreat  I  perceived 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  as  we  were 
now  completely  surrounded.  Myself  and  the 
miyor  poAion  of  my  command  were  captured  at 
six  o'clock  p.x.  of  that  day,  and  I  claim  the  honor 
for  iny  regiment  of  being  the  last  to  leave  the  ad- 
vanced line  of  our  army  on  the  battle-field  of  Shi- 
loh,  on  Sunday,  siicth  of  April,  1862.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  dignificil  bearing 
of  my  officers  and  men  during  their  captivity. 
Our  captors  had  felt  the  effects  and  well  knew 
tiie  courage  of  my  regiment  in  the  field,  but  had 
yet  to  learn  they  could  conduct  themselves  as 
well  under  other  and  very  trying  circumstances. 

Not  having  received  any  reliable  information 
as  to  the  true  amount  of  casualties  at  the  battle 
and  during  our  imprisonment,  I  shall  forward  an 
ofl^cial  list,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  of  such  as  died  in  Southern  prisons 
through  privation  and  neglect 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  oVt  servant, 

J.  L.  Geddes, 

Colonel  Eighth  lowu  Infantry. 

COLONEL  W.   8.    SMITITS   REPORT. 

Shiloh  FiKLOfi,  TKSKcasEt,  April  11. 

Captain  Lyne  Starling,  A,A.Q, 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  Fourteenth  brigade,  in 
the  engagement  of  Monday,  the  seventh  instant, 
at  this  place. 

The  brigade,  after  having  bivouacked  during 
the  night  of  the  sixth  instant,  on  the  hill  near  the 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  was  put  in  motion  at  six 
o*clock  A.M..  on  the  seventh,  and  marched  to  the 
firont,  and  placed  in  position  in  prolongation  of 
the  line  of  General  Nelson's  division,  then  hotly 
engaged.  The  Fourteenth  regiment  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  temponurily  attached  to  my  brigade, 
was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right,  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  on  the  left,  and  the  Twenty-sixth 
Kentucky  in  the  centre.  Xho  Eleventh  Ken- 
tucky was  held  in  reserve,  and  placed  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  our  lin^  of 
battle,  in  a  position  covered  by  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
along  which  our  line  of  batUe  extended.  Two 
companies  of  skirmishers,  one  firom  the  Eleventh 
Kentucky  and  one  fh)m  the  Twenty-sixth  Ken- 
tucky, were  then  deployed  to  the  front  The 
skirmishers  on  our  right  soon  engaged  those  of 
the  enemy  in  an  open  field  in  front  of  the  right 
of  our  line.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  retired, 
and  all  was  quiet  in  front  of  our  line  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  our  skirmishers  again  engaged 
'those  of  the  enemy,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  a  ftirious  attack  upon  our  whole  front  The 
r(ght  recoiled,  while  the  centre  and  left  stood 
firm.  The  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky  was  then  sent 
fbrwift^  to  support  our  right,  and  a  heavy  cross- 


fir^  to  our  fixmt  was  opened  firom  Bartlett's  bat- 
tery, which  was  in  possession  of  our  right  The 
enemy  soon  Tieldedj  when  a  running  fight  com- 
menced, which  extended  for  about  one  mile  to  our 
fix>nt,  when  we  captured  a  battery  and  shot  the 
horses  and  many  of  the  cannoniers.  Owing  to 
the  obstructed  nature  of  the  ground,  the  enthusir 
astic  courage  of  the  majority  of  our  men,  the  lag-' 
gard  dischai^ge  of  duty  by  many,  and  the  dis- 
graceful cowardice  of  some,  our  line  had  been 
transformed  in  a  column  of  attack,  repVesenting 
the  various  grades  of  courage,  finom  reckless  dar- 
ing to  ignominious  fear.  At  the  head  of  this 
column  stood  a  few  heroic  men,  not  adequately  sup- 
ported, when  the  enemy  returned  to  the  attack, 
with  three  fresh  regiments,  in  good  order.  We 
were  driven  back  by  these  nearly  to  the  first  po- 
sition occupied  by  our  line,  where  we  again  ral- 
lied, and  moved  forward  once  more  toward  the 
battery.  Reaching  a  ravine  to  the  right  and  six 
hundred  paces  fi*om  the  battery,  we  halted  and 
awaited  the  assistance  of  Mendenhall's  battery, 
which  was  brought  into  action  on  a  knoll  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  battery,  which  it  im- 
mediately silenced.  We  then  advanced  and  cap- 
tured it  the  second  time,  and  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing it,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  repulse 
us.  One  of  the  guns  was  at  once  turned  upon 
the  enemy,  and  Mendenhall's  battery  was  ad- 
vanced to  nearly  the  same  position,  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  column,  then 
retiring  before  Geli'cral  McCook's  division  on  our 
right  This  occurred  at  about  half-past  three 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  up  to  this  time,  fipom  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  brigade  had  been  al- 
most constantly  engaged. 

the  Thirteenth  Ohio,  Eleventh  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Kentucky  regiments,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  determined  valor,  and  while  they  . 
each  have  cause  to  regret  and  detest  the  conduct 
of  a  few  of  their  officers  and  men,  they  may 
proudly  exult  over  the  glorious  part  which  they 
took,  as  regiments,  in  the  bloody  engagement  of 
Shiloh  Fieldt. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  special  mention  of  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  the  field  and  staff-ofBccrs  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-sixth 
Kentucky  regiments,  who,  without  exception,  bore 
themselves  as  true  soldiers  and  efiicient  officers 
through  all  the  dangers  of  the  day.  I  desire  also 
to  mention  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Frank  J.  Jones,  Thirteenth  Ohio,  acting  A.A. 
General,  and  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Uackett,  A.D.C., 
Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  whose  conduct  through- 
out the  day  was  marked  by  great  coolness  and 
daring. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  reports  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  several  regiments  constituting  my  bri- 
gade, and  beg  to  refer  to  them  for  many  particu- 
lars which  escaped  my  own  eye,  as  also  for  the 
lists  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to,  namely :  Killed,  23 ;  wound- 
ed; 156;  missing,  9.     Total,  188. 

Vei^  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  servant, 
Col.  Wm.  S.  SMrrn. 
Oamirianding  Vooiteeoth  Brigade  fifth  Dirhloii  Army  of  €m. 
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KEPORT  OF  OOLONRL  THAYER. 

Hbadquakteks  Siooiio  Bbiuaob,   ) 

Tbiri)  Ditistox,  Army  in  thb  Pislo,        v 

PimBDBOB,  April  10, 186iL     ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
a  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  seventh  inst, 
hearing  at  my  camp,  at  "  Stony  Lonesome," 
heavy  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh, 
I  immediately  caused  my  command  to  be  put 
in  Slate  of  preparation  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  anxiously  awaited  orders.  Soon  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Wallace  and  staff  rode  up,  and  he  gave 
me  the  desired  command  to  move  to  the  scene  of 
action.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  brigade  was  in 
the  line  of  march,  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Stedman,  being  directed  by  me  to  remain  at  that 
point,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Kinney's  Ohio 
regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  by  the  Adamsville  road. 

We  arrived  upon  the  field  at  Pittsburgh  at 
dark,  and  throwing  out  a  strong  force  of  pickets 
in  front  of  our  line,  we  bivouacked  in  order  of 
battle,  the  troops  laying  down  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands.  During  the  night  a  severe  thunder- 
storm came  on.  Those  who  slept  awoke  to  find 
themselves  in  a  drenching  rain.  But  they  bore 
their  hardships  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness. 
Capt  Noah  Thompson,  of  the  Ninth  battery  of 
Indiana  light  artillery,  having  come  up  in  the 
night,  and  placed  his  battery  in  position  in  the 
open  field  in  front,  at  daylight,  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh,  I  moved  the  First  Nebraska,  Lieut- 
Col.  McCord,  forward,  so  that  its  left  rested  on 
the  battery.  I  then  placed  the  Twenty-third  In- 
diana, CoL  W.  Lu  Sanderson,  on  the  right  of  the 
First  Nebraska,  having  the  Fifly-eighth  Ohio, 
CoL  Bausenwein,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
two. 

While  in  this  position,  Thompson's  battery 
opened  fire  upon  a  battery  of  the.encmy,  discov- 
ered upon  the  hill  directly  in  front.  Having  si- 
lenced it,  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Wallace  in 
person  to  advance  in  echelon.  I  did  so,  across  the 
deep  ravine  and  up  the  steep  declivity  where  the 
rebel  guns  had  been  planted,  keeping  Capt  Bau- 
raer  and  his  company,  of  the  First  Nebraska,  as 
skirmishers  in  advance,  which  movement  was  ex- 
ecuted ia  good  order.  Here  the  General  directed 
a  change  of  front  of  his  division,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  left  wheel  of  the  whole  line. 

Advancing  in  line  a  short  distance,  we  were 
soon  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  both 
artillery  and  infantry.  Moving  forward,  we  emerg- 
ed from  the  timber  into  a  small  cleared  field, 
where  Capt.  Thompson,  having  moved  forward, 
also  planted  his  battery.  I  then  moved  the  bri- 
gade by  the  right  flank  nearly  half  a  mile  into 
the  timber  again,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
our  line  to  the  right,  and  then  forward  to  the 
bfow  of  a  steep  hill,  where  we  remained  some 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  enemy's  i 
battery  was  again  silenced.  The  order  then  ouae  j 
from  Gen.  Wallace  to  move  forward. 

We  did  80,  and*  emerged  torn  the  timber  into  I 


a  large  open  field.  Moving  my  brigade  in  full 
line  of  battle,  reserving  our  fire,  we  crossed  a  deep 
ravine  and  passed  up  on  to  the  ridge  beyond, 
unde^  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  fhnn 
the  rebels.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  this  ridge^  I 
gave  the  order  to  open  on  them,  which  was 
promptly  done.  Our  fire  told  with  fatal  effect, 
for  they  immediately  fell  back.  A  few  moments 
previous  to  this,  observing  a  body  of  the  rebel 
cavalry  advancing  on  the  outskirts  of  &e  timbo* 
on  my  extreme  right,  evidently  with  tiie  intention 
of  flanking  us,  I  du-ected  CoL  Sanderson,  of  the 
Twwity-third  Indiana,  to  move  by  the  right  flank . 
some  twenty  rods,  so  a^  to  bring  his  regiment  di- 
rectly in  fix>ntof  them,  and  to  £ive  them  back-« 
a  movement  which  he  promptly  and  successfully 
accomplished.  On  getting  in  fix>nt  of  them,  the 
cavalry  discharged  their  carbines^ 

The  Twenty-third  Indiana  immediately  return- 
ed their  fire,  and  under  the  lead  of  their  Colonel 
then  pressed  forward ;  and  the  right  fiank  com- 
pany of  the  First  Nebraska,  Capt  Baumer,  also 
giving  them  a  right  oblique  fire,  when  the  rebels 
at  once  fied  in  confusion.  Still  fearing  a  flank 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  observing  Colonel 
Whittlesey  coming  up  with  two  regiments,  I  rode 
to  him  and  requested  him  to  move  as  rapidly  u 
possible  to  my  right,  which  he  readily  did. 

The  action  now  became  general  along  the  Une. 
I  again  gave  the  order,  ^^Ibrward"  and  the  line 
advanced  as  regularly^  and  with  a  front  as  un- 
broken as  upon  the  parade-ground,  the  First  Ne- 
braska, Lieut-Col.  McCord,  moving  up  directly 
in  front  o(  the  enemy's  battery. 

Advancing  about  twenty  rods,  and  finding  the 
enemy  had  made  another  stand,  I  ordered  a  halt, 
and  directed  another  fire  upon  them,  which  con- 
tinued soifae  fifteen  minutes,  when,  discovering 
the  enemy  again  receding,  we  pushed  on  nearly 
half  a  mile,  halting  as  wo  ascended  the  brow  of 
each  hill,  (the  ground  being  composed  of  hills 
and  valleys,)  and  giving  them  another  volley,  and 
then  moving  forward  again.  Perceiving  the  ene- 
my's battery  again  in  position,  supported  by 
heavy  bodies  of  infantry,  another  halt  was  order- 
ed, and  another  fire  opened  upon  them,  which 
became  continuous  along  my*  whole  line.  The 
battle  now  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  nearly 
two  hours.  The  enemy's  battery  was  exceedingly 
well  served,  it  having  obtained  an  excellent 
range. 

I  had  no  artillery  to  oppose  to  it,  but  the  fire 
of  our  infantry  was  terrific  and  incessant,  and 
was  admirably  directed,  the  men  loading  and  fir* 
ing  at  will  with  great  rapidity.  Learning  from 
Col.  McCord  and  Major  Livingston  that  the  am- 
munition of  the  First  Nebraska  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  from  Major  Dister,  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Ohio,  that  theirs  also  was  nearly  out,  I 
rcSe  to  Gen.  Wallace,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the 
division,  and  requested  of  him  a  fresh  regiment 
He  at  once  ordered  forward  the  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio,  Col.  Woods,  which  I  conducted  to  my  line, 
and  directed  the  First  Nebraska  to  file  by  the 
right  of  companies  to  the  rear,  when  the  Seventy- 
sixth  took  lU  place.    The  First  Nebimska  and 
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the  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  then  fell  hack  a  few  rods  to 
a  ravine.  These  movements  were  executed  with 
perfect  order. 

My  own  ammunition-wagons  having  failed  to 
come  upf  on  account  of  the  ravines,  which  were 
impassable  for  teams,  over  which  we  had  crossed, 
Gen.  Wallace  sent  me  one  of  his  own,  which,  for- 
tunately, had  arrived  by  another  route.  The  two 
regiments  refilled  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  they  left  the  line, 
they  were  again  in  their  position  before  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  enemy  was  now  fleeing.  The  Gen- 
end  here  ordered  forward  his  whole  division  in 
pursuit,  himself  leading  it^  which  was  continued 
for  a  mile  and  a  half^  when  we  bivouacked  for 
the  night 

Thus  did  we  drive  the  enemy  before  us  from 
^Ye  o^clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  even- 
ing, never  receding  an  inch,  but  pressing  steadily 
forward  over  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  enemy 
contesting  the  ground  rod  by  rod  with  a  courage 
and  determination  that  would  have  honored  a 
better  cause.  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  praise  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  my 
command ;  their  conduct  was  most  gallant  and 
brave  throughout  They  fought  with  the  ardor 
and  zeal  of  true  patriots.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  speak  of  the  difiercnt  regiments  and  their  of- 
ficers. 

Nobly  did  the  First  Nebraska  sustain  its  repu- 
tation well  earned  on  the  field  of  Donelson.  Its 
progress  was  onward  during  the  whole  day,  in 
face  of  a  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  moving  on 
without  flinching,  at  one  time  being  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  firont  of  their  battery,  receiving  and  re- 
turning its  fire.  Its  conduct  was  most  excellent. 
Lieut-CoL  W.  B.  McCord  and  Major  R.  R.  Living- 
ston, of  this  regiment,  were  constantly  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  executing  every  order  with  the 
utmost  promptness  and  alacrity.  They  are  de- 
serving of  tlie  highest  commendation  for  their  gal- 
lantry. 

The  Twenty-third  Indiana,  by  its  conduct  on 
the  field,  won  my  unqualified  admiration.  It 
moved  constantly  forward  under  the  lead  of  its 
brave  commander.  Col.  Sanderson,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  charging  upon,  the  enemy^s  cavalry,  and  ut- 
terly routing  them.  The  coolness  and  courage 
of  the  Colonel  aided  much  in  the  success  of  the 
movements  of  the  brigade.  Lieut -Colonel  D.  C. 
Anthony,  and  Major  W.  P.  Davis  of  the  same 
regiment,  behaved  gallantly  through  the  action, 
and  were  ever  at  the  post  of  duty.  The  former 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  The  regiment, 
with  its  Colonel  and  other  officers,  have  earned 
distinguished  honors  for  themselves  and  for  the 
noble  State  which  sent  them  into  the  field. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
fought  with  unabated  courage  during  the  day, 
never  yielding,  but  firmly  advancing,  pressing  the 
enemy  before  them.  They  have  my  highest  es- 
teem for  their  noble  conduct  in  this  battle.  Col. 
Bausenwein,  Lieut-CoL  Rempcl,  and  Muor  Dis- 
ter,  of  this  regiment,  were  conspicuous  wr  their 
ooolnesB  and  bravery  throughout  the  day.    Ever 


exposed  to  imminent  danger,  they  readily  per- 
formed every  duty,  and  handled  their  regiment 
most  admirably. 

Most  honorable  mention  is  due  to  Surgeon  £. 
B.  Harrison,  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Surgeon  of 
the  brigade,  and  to  Wm.  McClelland,  Acting  Sur- 
geon of  the  First  Nebraska,  for  their  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  wounded.  They  labored  at  the. 
hospitals  with  ceaseless  devotion  for  days  and 
nights  after  the  battle  in  administering  relie£ 
Their  services  were  invaluable. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  S.  A.  Strickland,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General ;  my  aids-de-camp.  Captain 
Allen  Blacker,  and  Lieut  Wm.  S.  Whitten,  and 
also  to  Lieut-CoL  Scott,  and  Capt  Richards,  of 
the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Spencer, 
who  acted  as  volunteer  aids,  for  their  prompt  con- 
veyance and  execution  of  orders  in  the  face  of  all 
danger.  I  directed  the  men  to  lie  down  when 
not  engaged,  and  to  fire  kneeling  and  lying  down 
as  much  as  possible,  and  also  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ground  whenever  it  could  be  done.  By 
adopting  this  course,  and  continuing  it  through- 
out the  day,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  hves 
of  hundreds  of  our  men  were  saved. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratu- 
late the  General  upon  the  part  his  division  took, 
and  upon  the  success  which  attended  all  his 
movements  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 
John  M.  Thayer. 

Colonel  First  NebrMka,  Commanding  Second  Brigade, 

Third  Divldon  Axmj  In  the  field. 

Captain  Fred.  Knefler, 

Auistent  Adjutant-General  Third  Dirlabn. 

REPORT  OF  ACTING  BRIGADIER-GENBRAL  STUART. 

Hkaoquabtus  Skcokd  Bkioadi,  Fiftb  Dmsioii,  I 
Caup  Shiloh,  April  10,  1862.      f 

Capt.  J,  R.  Uammond^  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral Fifth  Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  'the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman*s  division  in  the  engagements  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  instant  The  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  Fifly-filth  Illinois,  commanded  by 
Lieut-CoL  Malmborg;  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohfo,  Cot 
Thomas  Kilby  Smith ;  and  the  Seventy-first  Ohio, 
CoL  R.  Mason,  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the 
advance.  Gen.  Prcntiss^s  division  being  on  my 
right  and  front 

In  obedience  to  Gen.  Sherman's  orders,  I  kept 
a  company  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ford  of 
Lick  Creek,  on  the  Hamburgh  road,  and  another 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  bark  road,"  coming  in  on 
the  hills  opposite  and  south-east  of  my  encamp- 
ment, as  picket-guard;  and  on  Saturday,  sent 
six  companies  out  on  the  Hamburgh  road,  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  sent  forward  by  Gen.  Mo- 
Clernand  to  reconnoitre  beyond  Hamburgh.  The 
disposition  of  my  pickets  was  reported  to  and 
approved  by  Gen.  Sherman. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
I  received  a  verbal  message  from  Gen.  Prentiss 
that  the  eiiemy  was  in  his  front  in  force.    Soon 
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after,  my  picket  sent  in  word  that  a  force,  with 
artillery,  was  advancing  on  the  bark  road.  In  a 
very  «h6rt  time  I  discovered  the  pelican  flag  ad- 
vancing in  the  rear  of  Gen.  PrentisB*s  headquar- 
ters. I  despatched  my  Adjutant  (Loomis,  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Ohio)  to  Gen.  Ilurlbut,  who  occu- 
pied with  his  division  the  rear  of  the  centre,  to 
•inform  him  that  Gen.  Prentiss^s  left  was  turned, 
and  to  ask  him  to  advance  his  forces.  The  reply 
waa,  that  he  would  advance  immediately.  With- 
in fifteen  minutes.  Gen.  Ilurlbut  sent  forward  a 
battery,  which  took  position  on  the  road  immedi- 
ately, by  Col.  Mason^s  (Seventy -first)  headquar- 
ters. A  regiment,  (the  Forty-first  Illinois,)  as  I 
remember,  formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  this  bat- 
tery. Observing  these  dispositions,  and  expect- 
ing that  the  remainder  of  Gen.  Hurlbut*s  division 
would  be  up  quickly,  I  established  my  line  of 
battle  accordingly,  with  the  right  of  the  Seventy- 
first-Ohio  resting  opposite  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  camp  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois— the  Fifty- 
fifth  regiment  next  on  the  left,  and  the  Fifty- 
fourth  beyond,  facing  the  south.  I  had  two  com- 
panies of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  detached  as  skirmishers 
on  the  hills  opposite  and  across  the  creek  or  ra- 
vine, where  the  enemy  was  endeavoring  to  plant 
a  battery,  covered  by  a  much  larger  force  of  skir- 
mishers. From  a  convenient  position  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  or  bank  north  of  the  creek,  with  my 
glass,  I  could  observe  all  theur  movements. 

Having  succeeded  in  planting  their  battery  in 
a  commanding  position,  they  opened  a  fire  of 
shells  upon  us,  under  cover  of  which  the  infantry 
advanced  upon  us  diagonally  from  the  left  of 
Prentiss^s  division,  and  also  from  the  right  of 
their  battery.  I  hastened,  in  person,  to  the  bat- 
tery I  had  left  half  ah  hour  before,  in  front  of 
Col  Mason's  tent,  to  order  them  further  to  the 
east,  in  front  of  my  headquarters,  when  they 
would  have  had  a  splendid  fire,  as  well  upon  the 
enemy's  battery  as  upon  the  advancing  infantry. 
The  battery  had  left  without  firing  a  gun,  and 
the  battalion  on  its  right  had  disappeared.  For 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  right  no  soldier 
could  be  seen,  unless  fugitives  making  their  way 
to  the  rear.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy's  troops 
were  advancing  due  north,  toward  Mason's  camp, 
and  I  saw  that  the  position  of  my  brigade  was 
inevitably  flanked  by  an  overwhelming  and  un- 
opposed force.  Hastening  back  to  my  brigade,  I 
found  the  enemy  rapidly  advancing  on  its  firont 

The  Seventy-first  Ohio  had  fallen  back,  under 
the  shelling  of  the  enemy's  guns,  to  some  posi- 
tion (as  I  am  informed  by  Capt  Mason)  '*  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear,  and  re- 
formed on  a  ridge  of  ground  yery  defensible  for 
infantry;"  but  I  could  not  find  them,  and  had 
no  intimation  as  to  where  they  had  gone.  Be- 
fore I  could  change  position,  the  l^ifty-fifth  Illi- 
nois and  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  were  engaged,'  but 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  withdrew  them  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  formed  a  line, 
which,  extended,  would  intersect  my  first  line 
diagonally  from  north-west  to  south -easC  At 
thiB  point  I  had  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  men 


of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois  and  Fifty-fourth  Ohio.  I 
saw  nothing  more  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment 
through  the  fight 

The  enemy's  force  of  eight  regiments  of  infimt- 
ry,  and  a  battery  of  four  guns,  which  had  been 
moving  on  our  right  flank,  were  here  brought  to 
a  stand,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  A  Ix^y  of 
cavalry  were  sent  off"  on  our*  (then)  right,  toward 
our  rear,  to  harass  or  cut  off  our  retreat ;  a  part 
of  the  force  which  had  attacked  our  first  front 
were  disposed  with  a  view  of  flanking  us  on  our 
present  left.  Against  this  latter  forc«,  (moving 
through  a  ravine  which  had  its  mouth  just  be- 
low, and  in  the  rear  of  our  extreme  lefl,)  I  sent 
a  detachment  of  four  companies  of  Zouaves,  (Fif- 
ty-fourth Ohio,)  under  Major  Fisher,  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  check  during  the  fight  This 
engagement  opened  the  enemy's  line,  and  one 
being  established  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  apart  At  this  point  we  fought 
and  held  them  for  upward  of  two  hours.  The 
enemy's  lines  were  within  the  edge  of  a  groYe, 
pretty  well  defended  by  trees.  The  space  be- 
tween us  was  an  open,  level  and  smooth  field. 
The  disposition  of  their  forces  was  made  deliber- 
ately, and  occupied  fully  fifteen  minutes,  after  we 
came  up  the  ground. 

Inadequate  as  I  knew  my  force  to  be,  I  was 
encouraged  to  fight  it  and  hold  my  position-— 
first,  with  the  object  of  detaining  the  enemy's 
force  from  advancing  towards  the  river ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  I  received  a  message  from  General 
McArthur,  (who  appeared  in  person  somewhere 
in  my  vicinity,)  to  hold  my  position  and  he  would 
support  me  on  my  right 

I  could  not  find  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  regi- 
ment, and  had  less  than  eight  hundred  men  under 
my  command.  During  the  action,  we  observed 
a  battery  planted  south-east  of  us,  in  a  command- 
ing position  to  enfilade  our  line — it  was  employed^ 
however,  with  little  beyond  threatening  effect,  the 
firing  being  too  high.  We  had  received  no  sup- 
port on  our  right  (as  promised  by  General  Mo- 
Arthur.)  We  had  emptied  the  cartridge-boxes 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  our  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  Our  fire  was  so  slackened  from 
this  cause,  and  our  losses,  that  I  was  apprehensive 
of  a  forward  movement  by  the  enemy,  who  could 
easily  have  overwhelmed  us  and  thrown  us  into 
ruinous  confusion.  With  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Smith,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio,  and  Lieut -CoL 
Malmborg,  commanding  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  I 
gave  the  order  to  fall  back  through  the  ravine, 
and  re-form  on  a  hill  to  our  right  I  led  the  rem- 
nant of  mybrigade  in  good  order  to  the  point 
selected.  When  we  reached  it  the  enemy  had 
advanced  on  our  left  with  their  battery,  and  were 
in  a  commanding  position  within  six  hundred 
yards.  They  opened  a  fire  of  shell  upon  us,  which 
compelled  me  to  move  on  a  little  further,  shelter- 
ing the  command  as  well  as  possible  by  various 
and  circuitous  paths,  till  we  reached  a  cavalry 
camp,  when  the  brigade  was  re-formed.  On  our 
way  we  were  joined  by  a  small  remnant  of  the 
Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  command  of  Adjutant 
Hart,  of  that  regiment|  (some  seventeen  or  eigli* 
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teen  men.)  Finding  that  I  was  beyond  the  line 
of  the  enemy,  after  consultation  I  ordered  the 
brigade  to  march  to  the  rear  towards  the  land- 
ing, in  preference  to  sending  for  ammunition, 
which  I  apprehended  would  not  reach  us.  With- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  batteries  the  brigade 
was  halted  by  an  officer  of  General  Grant^s  stafl^ 
who  stated  that  ammunition  was  being  sent  back, 
and  ordered  that  every  fragment  of  a  regiment 
moving  toward  the  landing  should  be  stopped. 

Suffering  from  a  wound  I  had  received  in  my 
shoulder  before  the  termination  of  our  fight,  I 
turned  the  command  over  to  Gol.  Thomas  Kilby 
Smith,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio,  (the  next  in  rank,) 
and  proceeded  to  the  landing  to  learn  the  extent 
<rf  my  injuries. 

Colonel  Smith  left  the  command  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Mi^borg,  temporarily,  while  he  returned  to  find 
and  unite  with  the-  brigade  the  left  wing  of  his 
reriment^  which  had  become  detached  from  us,  in 
dwence  of  our  left  flank,  under  Major  Fisher. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Grant  passing,  ordered  Col. 
Malmborg  to  form  a  line  near  the  batteries.  Ma- 
jor Fisher  soon  came  in  with  his  men  and  joined 
the  line.  Through  CoL  Malmborg*s  efforts,  a  line 
of  over  three  thousand  ma|  was  formed,  compos- 
ing remnants  of  regiments  moving  toward  the 
landing.  Major  Andrews,  of  the  Seventy-first, 
here  came  up  with  a  portion  of  the  left  wing  of 
his  regiment,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
whom  he  had  led  to  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  he  hailed  the  gunboats,  informing  them  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  So  much  of  the  bri- 
gade were  in  the  last  engagement,  near  the  bat- 
teries. 

On  Monday  morning  the  brigade  took  the  field 
under  command  of  Col.  Smith.  Its  conduct  was 
under  the  observation  of  the  General  himself  I 
was  not  able  to  do  more  than  to  make  an  effort 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  and  lead 
them  to  the  field,  where  they  were  ordered  for- 
ward into  the  action.  I  turned  the  command 
over  to  Col.  Smith  soon  after.  The  experience 
of  Sunday  left  me  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  fiite  of  the  brigade  if  coolness,  deliberation 
and  personal  bravery  on  his  part,  could  save  it 
from  loss  or  disgrace. 

CoL  Smith,  f^mi  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  engagement  on  Sunday,  was  constantly  at 
his  post,  rallying,  encouraging  and  fighting  his 
men,  under  incessant  fire,  regardless  of  personal 
safety. 

I  was  under  great  obligations  to  Lieut -Colonel 
Malmborg,  whose  military  education  and  experi- 
ence were  of  very  great  importance  to  me.  Com- 
prehending at  a  ^ance  the  purpose  and  object 
of  every  movement  of  the  enemjr,  he  was  able  to 
advise  mo  promptly  and  intelligently  as  to  the 
disposition  of  my  men.  He  was  cool,  discreet 
and  brave,  and  of  infinite  service  to  me. 

Af^utant  Charles  Loomis,  of  the  Fift^-fourth 
l^hio,  who  was  my  only  aid,  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  gallantry.  He 
was  intelligent,  brave,  and  is  a  very  meritorious 
officer. 

It  is  my  duty  to  make  specbd  mention  of  Ad- 


jutant Hart,  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  who^ 
having  lost  his  own  regiment,  sought  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  and  with  seventeen 
men  of  his  r^ment,  fought  them  bravely  firom 
first  to  last  Every  captain  in  the  Fifty-fifth  did 
his  duty,  with  one  exception,  and  he  is  under 
arrest  The  same  is  true  of  the  lieutenants,  with 
one  exception,  and  he  also  is  arrested. 
[Official.]  D.  Stuart, 

Ootoad  Oowmamttng  Beeond  Brigade 
J.  H.  Hammond, 

AidflUal  A<Uotaiii<}enena. 
N.  B.— Killed  and  wounded— 475. 
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GENERAL  BARRY'S  REPORT 

or  ARTILLERY  OPKRATIONS  AT  THE  SXEGI  OF  TORK- 
TOWN.  APRIL  6  TO  MAY  5.  18«. 

HsADQUABTBKS  Obtkt  OF  AmmxnT,  ) 

Aunr  or  ihb  Potokac,  May  fi,  1808.  f 

Brtg.'General  8.  WilliatM,  A$8i$tant  Adjutant" 
General: 

General  :  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  report  of  the  operations  of  the  ar- 
tillery at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

The  army  having  arrived  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  April  fifth,  went  into  camp,  and  pre- 
parations were  at  once  commenced  for  the  siege. 
From  this  date  until  April  tenth,  active  recon- 
noissances  of  the  enemy*s  lines  and  works  were 
pushed  by  the  Commanding  General.  By  his  or- 
ders I  examined  the  various  inlets  and  creeks  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  land- 
ing the  siege-train.  Cheeseman's  Creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Poquosin  River,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  proposed  location  of  our  works,  was 
selected  as  possessing  the  greatest  advantages  of 
deep  water,,  a  good  landing,  and  facility  of  ap- 
proach. The  siege-train  d6p6t  was  established 
in  a  large  open  field  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  landing,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
forming  the  approaches  to  the  various  batteries. 

The  siege-train  consisted  of  101  pieces  as  fol- 
lows, namely : 

2  200-pounder  Parrott  rifle-guns. 
11  100      «  "  «* 

18    80      "  «»  " 

22    20      "  "  " 

10     4i-inch  rifle  siege-guns. 
10     18    **    seaooast-mortars. 
10     10    "         •'  " 

15     10    "    siege-mortars. 
6       8    «•        •*         ♦' 
8       8    "       "    howitzers. 
Field-batteries  of  12-pounder8  were  likewise 
made  use  of  as  guns  of  position. 

To  serve  this  siege-tram  the  First  Connecticut 
artillery.  Colonel  Tyler,  (one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,)  and  the  Fifth  New-York  volunteers^ 
Col.  Warren,  (eight  hundred  men,)  were  plaoed 
under  my  orders. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral and  the  Chief  Engineer,  (Gen.  Barnard,)  the 
following  location  of  batteries,  and  distribution 
of  guoB,  WB  decided  upon : 
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Battery  No.  1. — In  from  of  FarinhoU^s  house, 
on  the  right  bank  of  ^Yorniley  Creek  and  at  its 
junction  with  York  Riter ;  to  command  the  wa- 
ter-front of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  and  the 
extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  land-side  works. 

DisUmce. — 5000  yards  to  work  on  Gloucester 
Point ;  4800  yards  to  Yorktown  wharf ;  4000 
yards  to  centre  of  Yorktown;  3800  yards  to 
enemy's  long-range  rifle-guns  on  "  high  bastion/' 

Armament, — 2  200-pounder Parrott  rifle-guns; 
5  100-pounder  Parrott  rifle-guns. 

Garrison. — 1  battery,  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery, Capt  Burke ;  Mfyor  Kellogg,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  2. — In  front  of  enemy's  lino  bear- 
ing on  Yorktown  and  Hampton  stage-road,  (in 
first  parallel) 

2>Mrto«(^.— 1800  yards  to  Red  Redoubt,  (left ;) 
1900  yards  to  enemy's  long-range  rifle-guns  on 
"  high  bastion,"  (right) 

Armament, — 8  4i-inch  rifle-siege-guns;  6  80- 
poundcr  Parrotts ;  6  20-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison, — 2  batteries;  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery ;  1  battery.  First  battalion  New-York  artil- 
lery ;  Major  Hemingway,  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery, commanding. 

Battery  No.  3. — In  first  parallel  200  yards  to 
the  left  of  Battery  No.  2. 

i>wtencA— 1900  yards  to  Red  Redoubt;  2300 
yards  to  long-range  rifle-guns  in  **  higll  bastion." 

ArmamtnL — 7  20-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

Garrison. — 2  batteries,  First  battalion  New- 
York  artillery,  Captain  Voeglee,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  4. — In  ravine  under  plateau  of 
"  Moore\s  house." 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings, — To  Glouces- 
ter Point  N.  28°  W.  4100  yards ;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  43°  W.  3500  yards  ;  to  Yorktown 
N.  49°  W.  2400  yards. 

Armament. — 10  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garrison. — 2  batteries  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery, Captains  Dow  and  Harmon ;  Major  Alex. 
Doull,  Second  New-Y'ork  artillery,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  5. — Beyond  Warwick  Coiirt- 
House  stage-road,  in  front  of  Red  Redoubt 

Distance. — To  Yorktown  2800  yards  ;  to  high 
bastion  2000  yards  ;  to  Red  Redoubt  1000. 

Armament. — 8  20-poundcr  Parrotts. 

Garrison. — Battery  E,  Secopd  United  States 
artillery,  and  i  of  Battery  "  C,"  First  battalion 
New-Yi)rk  artillery,  Capt  Carlisle,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  0.— ^Junction  of  Warwick  and 
Hampton  Roads. 

Distance  and  Comjyass-Bearings, — To  Glouces- 
ter Point  N.  3°  E.  5100  yards;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  5°  W.  3900  yards;  to  Yorkto\rn  N. 
2775  yards;  to  AVynn's  Mills  S.  45°  W.  2500 
yards ;  to  Red  Redoubt  N.  32°  W.  2000  yards. 

Armament. — 6  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garriaon. — 1  battery.  Captain  Burbank,  First| 
Connecticut  artillery,  commanding.  ' ! 

Battery  No.  7, — In  front  of  Wynn's  Mills.    •  | 

Distance. — To  Wynn's  Mills  Works  1100  yards. 

Armament. — C  field  12-pounders. 

Garrison. — A  field-battery. 

Battery  No.  8. — In  front  of  works  south  of 
Wynn's  Mills. 


Distance, — 1125  yards. 

Armament, — 2  batteries,  (12  guns,)  field  12- 
pounders. 

Garrison. — 2  field-batteries. 

Battery  No.  9.— To  the  left  of  old  mill-dam. 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings. — To  Fort  N. 
20°  W.  1900  yards ;  to  exterior  works  N.  W 
W.  2000  yards. 

Armament, — 10  10-inch  siege-mortars. 

Garrison, — 2  batteries.  Captains  Cooke  and 
Rockwood,  First  Connccticat  artillery  ;  M%jor 
.Trumbull^  commanding. 

Battery  No.  10. — In  middle  of  first  parallel, 
between  right  branch  and  York  River. 

Distance.  — To  Fort  2550  yards;  to  rkht 
Redoubt  2150  yards;  to  high  Redoubt  1500 
yards. 

Armament.— S  100-pounder  Parrotts ;  1  80- 
pounder  Parrott ;  7.4i-inch  rifle  siege-guns. 

Garriion, — 2  companies  Fifth  New- York  ¥d- 
unteers ;  Captain  Wlnslow,  commandmg. 

Battery*  No.  11. — At  the  head  of  ravine  "E," 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings, — ^To  Glouces- 
ter Point  N.  9*"  W.  4700  yards;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  7°  W.  8650  yards ;  to  Fort  N.  18*  W. 
2600  yards ;  to  exterior  works  N.  32°  W.  2400 
yards ;  to  Wynn's  MUls  S.  tf2°  W.  8300. 

Armament. — 4  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garrison, — 1  company  Fifth  New- York  yolun- 
teers. 

Battery  No.  12. — On  peninsular  plateau,  be- 
hind secession  huts. 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings, — To  exterior 
works  N.  78°  AV.  2000  yards;  to  Fort  N.  20** 
W.  1600  yards;  to  burnt ^ouse,  N.  9°  E.  925 
yards. 

Armament — 5  10-inch  siege-mortars ;  5  8-inch 
siege-mortars. 

Garrison, — 1  company  Fifth  Ncw-Yort  volun- 
teers. 

Battery  No.  13. — Right  of  Boyau,  in  front  of 
Moore's  house. 

Distance, — To  Gloucester  Point  3000  yards; 
to  exterior  works  2400  yards  ;  to  Fort  1300 
yards. 

Armament. — 6  30-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison,— '2  companies  Fifth  New- York  vol- 
unteers ;  Captain  Cambreling,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  14. — Extremity  (right)  of  first 
parallel. 

Distance. — To  Gloucester  Point  8100  yards; 
to  exterior  works  2500  yards  ;  to  Fort  1400 
yai'ds. 

Armament, — 3  100-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison.-^l  battery  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery ;  Captain  Perkins,  commanding. 

Thursday,  April  17tu. — By  pushing  close  re- 
connoissances, '  the  engineer  officers  have  seen  at 
J^ast  50  guns  in  the  enemy's  works.  Of  those, 
83..:aro  on  water-front  and  looking  down  York 
,Uiyer,  of  which  23  will  bear  on  our  battery  Na  1. 
iThe  remainder,  17  guns,  are  on  land-front  There 
are  probably  more,  which  arc  masked  by  sand 
bags. 

Friday,  April  ISth. — Batteries  1,  2,  3,  6,  anc 
7  laid  out,  and  ground  broken  in  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  ana 
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6.  At  daylight  working  party  in  No.  1  well  cov- 
ered in ;  No.  2  less  advanced ;  No.  8  progressed 
far  enough  to  shelter  men ;  Na  6  raised  tCTheight 
of  sole  of  embrasures. 

Saturday,  April  19th. — CoL  Hunt,  command- 
ing artillery  reserve,  ordered  to  detail  a  20- 
pounder  Parrott  battery  for  battery  No.  8,  to  oc- 
cupy it  after  dark  to-night  Also  ordered  to  de- 
tail 54  harnessed  horses  to  haul  the  100-pound- 
ers  into  No.  1  ;  the  work  to  bo  continued  a)l 
night  Platforms  laid  and  magazine  oompleteid 
in  No.  1,  and  all  preparations  made  for  mounting 
guns.  Rain  for  past  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ground  soft  and  slippery,  and  altogether  unfavor- 
able for  heavy  work. 

Mono  AT,  April  21  st. — ^Batteries  4  and  5  com- 
menced. The  officers  and  cannoneers  of  Ran- 
doFs  and  De  Russy's  batteries  making  gabions 
and  fascines,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Woodbury  ;  can- 
noneers of  Lieut -Col.  BrickcVs  brigade,  under 
Miyor  Amdt,  revetted  the  embrasures  of  battery 
No.  7  with  gabions,  and  finished  the  battery  gen- 
erally ;  Ames's  battery  (A,  Fifth  artillery)  in  po- 
sition in  batteiT  No.  7,  relieving  Diedrich's,  First 
battalion  New- York  artillery ;  100  horses  hauling 
siege-guns  to  batteries  8  and  6. 

Battery  No,  1. — Received  from  d^pAt  4  100- 
pounder  Parrotts,  250  shell,  50  shot,  and  imple- 
ments; 5  100-pounders  mounted;  this  battery 
now  fully  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  8. — Received  from  d6p6t  4  4^ 
inch  siege-guns  and  platforms ;  2  platforms  laid. 
Battery  No.  6. — Received  from  d6p6t  6  4J-inch 
siege-guns  and  platforms.  The  artillerymen  ex- 
cavate the  terre-plem  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
inches,  and  commenced  to  lay  platforms.  A  ves- 
sel has  arrived  at  Cheeseman's  Landing  with  18- 
inch  mortars,  number  not  known.  Arrange 
ments  are  made  to  receive  these  mortars  when 
hoisted  out  of  the  vessel,  and  when  the  present 
heavy  weather  abates,  to  tow  them  around  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  battery  in  which  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  position.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Navy  to  hoist  them 
out  of  the  transport  I  respectfully  request  that 
this  assistance  be  asked  for. 

April  22d. — Batteries  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  6  are 
now  ready  for  service,  and  are  fully  supplied  with 
implements  and  ammunition  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  magazines.  The  vessel  with  5  30-pounder 
guns  has  airived,  and  a  detachment  Ls  now  dis- 
charging her.  The  guns  will  be  disembarked  by 
three  or  four  o'clock,  and  if  the  road  is  repaired 
at  that  time,  they  will  be  at  once  hauled  out  to 
battery  No.  2.  Another  detachment  is  at  work 
on  the  13-inch  mortars;  blocks  and  tackle  for 
handling  them  have  arrived. 

April  22 d,  p.m. — The  usual  detail  of  cannon- 
eers of  two  batteries  for  instruction  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gabions,  fascines,  etc ;  harnessed 
horses  furnished  foi;  transportation  of  siege-^ns ; 
90  barrels  of  powder  transported  from  landing  to 
d6p6t 

Battery  No.  1. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  cart- 
ridges supplied  for  100-pounder  guns ;  magazine 
amoged  and  drains  Gonatructed. 


Battery  No.  2. — Five  platforms  for  siege-guns 
laid ;  50  rounds  of  canister  and  500  cartridges 
supplied,  and  implements  and  equipments  com- 
plete for  5  4|-inch  guns.  This  battery  is  now 
ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  6. — ^Platforms  for  5  4f-inch  guns 
laid,  and  the  guns  put  in  position.  The  follow- 
ing ammunition  was  placed  in  the  magazine  of 
this  battery :  600  cartridges,  800  shot,  800  shell, 
100  case,  69  canister.  Implements  and  equip- 
ments also  supplied.  Battel^  now  ready  for  serv- 
ice. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  strong 
infantry  supports  be  now  placed  in  position  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  batteries  1,  2,  8,  5,  and 
6.  Batteries  8  and  6  beinz  particularly  exposed 
to  sorties  of  the  enemy,  should  be  more  than 
usually  well  supported,  and  I  would  therefore 
recommend  for  each  of  them  a  section  of  light  ar- 
tillery, in  connection  with  the  infantry  supports. 
April  23d. — Battery  No.  1. — No  change,  ex- 
cept oiling  guns  and  carriages,  and  finishing 
drains  in  and  about  the  battery. 

,  Battery  No.  2. — Five  platfonns  laid,  and  the 
battery  supplied  with  the  following  ammunition : 
250  4i-inch  shot,  850  4i-inch  shell,  100  case- 
shot. 

Battery  No.  6. — Same  as  battery  No.  1.  The 
following  material  was  landed  from  transports 
and  hauled  to  the  depot:  42  10-inch  carcasses, 
16  hand-bar'ows,  8  platforms.  One  13 -inch 
mortar  was  transferred  from  transport  to  canal- 
boat,  which  is  to  carry  it  up  Wormlcy  Creek. 
A  detachment  is  ordered  to  work  all  night,  to 
complete  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  4  mortars. 
The  whole  number  will  be  ready  to  be  towed  into 
position  to-morrow  night  Another  detachment 
is  ordered  to  work  all  night,  disembarking  5  oO- 
pounders. 

April  24Tn. — One  hundred  and  seventy  80- 
pounder  shell,  10  30-pounder  shot,  88  shell  with 
"  Greek-fire,"  48  8-inch  carcasses,  26  10-inch  car- 
casses, transported  from  landing  to  dep6t ;  5  80- 
pounder  Parrott  guns  transported  from  landing  to 
Battery  No.  2. 

Battery  No.  2. — Five  30-pounder  Parrott  guns 
placed  in  position ;  6  platforms  laid,  and  500 
rounds  80-pounder  ammunition 'placed  in  maga- 
zine.    This  battery  is  now  ready  for  service. 

Eight  18-inch  seacoast-mortars  were  transferred 
from  the  transport  to  canal-boats,  and  will  to- 
night, at  high -tide,  be  towed  into  Wormley 
Creek.  Two  13-inch  mortars  and  1  200-pounder 
Parrott  gun  will  be  transferred  to-morrow,  and, 
weather  permitting,  will  also  be  towed  into  the 
creek. 

A  quantity  of  10-inch  shell  and  100-pounder 
Parrott  prcjectiles  are  being  landed  frt)m  trans- 
ports. 

Battery  No.  5. — Six  platforms  laid.  The  guns 
will  be  in  position  to-night,  and  by  daybreak 
ready  for  service. 

April  25th,  9  a.m. — The  6  80-pounder  Parrotta 
were  placed  in  position  in  Battery  Na  2  last 
night  Ammunition  supplied  for  the  15  guns  of 
that  battery,  and  the  guns  tranafored  to  their 
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proper  platforms,  that  is,  5  20-pounders  left 
branch ;  next  in  order,  5  80-pounders ;  and  next, 
6  4^inch  euns.  Finishing  work  is  now  being 
done,  but  the  battery  is  now  ready  for  immediate 
service.  Eight  13-inch  seacoast^mortars,  with  a 
quantity  of  shells,  were  towecf  out  of  Gheeseman's 
Creek  last  night,  en  route  for  Wormley  Creek. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  fleet,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  tide  was  beginning  to  ebb,  and  the  officer  de- 
tailed by  me  to  superintend  the  work  (Major 
Webb)  was  dissuaded  by  the  pilot  and  Captain 
Missroon  from  attempting  the  passage.  The  ca- 
nal-boats were  therefore  anchored  beyond  range 
of  the  enemy^s  guns  and  view,  and  they  will  be 
run  in  at  eight  o'clock  to-night,  together  with  the 
remaining  mortars  and  200-pounder. 

April  25tr,  9  p.x. — In  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  blocks  and  falls  procured  from 
the  navy,  the  transfer  of  mortars  was  necessarily 
delayed.  Two  13-inch  mortars  and  1 200-pounder 
gun  yet  remain  to  be  transhipped.  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  procure  from  Fort  Monroe 
lifting  materials  of  adequate  strength. 

Six  hundred  80-pounder  shell  and  400  8Q- 
{Ktunder  shot  were  transferred  from  landing  to 
depot  One  large  slingcart,  lifting-jack,  and 
ropes  were  taken  to  Battery  No.  4,  in  readiness 
for  13-inch  mortars.  Eight  18-inch  mortars  are 
to  be  brought  into  Wormley  Creek  to-night,  at 
high-tide,  (eight  p.m.,)  and  will  be  moved  up  to 
Battery  No.  4  early  to-monow  morning. 

April  26th,  9  a.m. — Two  of  the  barges  con- 
taining 8  13-inch  mortars,  were  successfully 
taken  into  Wormley  Creek  this  morning.  The 
remaining  barge,  loaded  with  13-inch  mortar 
shells  is  hopelessly  aground,  and  will  have  to  be 
discharged,  and  I  have  to  request  that  the  Engi- 
neer Department  be  ordered  to  furnish  Col.  Tyler 
with  pontoons  for  this  purpose.  No  change  re- 
ported in  any  of  the  batteries. 

April  26Tn,  9  p.m. — Two  canal-boats  contain- 
ing 8  13-inch  mortars  and  9  beds  were  brought 
into  Wormley  Creek  in  readiness  to  be  taken  up  to 
their  position  at  high-tide,  (half-past  eight  to- 
night) Major  Webb  left  Chceseman's  Creek  at 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  charge  of  two  canal- 
boats  containing  2  13-inch  mortars,  1  bed,  and  1 
200-pounder  gun  with  chassis,  carriages  and  plat- 
form. They  will  be  brought  into  Wormley  Creek 
at  high-tide  to-night  The  following  was  landed 
from  transports  at  Cheeseman's  Landing  and 
transported  thence  to  dep6t ;  130  10-inch  shell ; 
23  10-inch  carcasses ;  7  8-inch  carcasses ;  170  30- 
pounder  shot ;  400  80-pounder  shell. 

Battery  No.  1. — Ten  shell  from  the  large  gun 
at  Yorktown  and  two  from  Gloucester  Point,  were 
fired  this  morning  at  a  canal-boat  ashore  about 
350  feet  in  front  of  the  battery.  Fragments  of 
these  shells  struck  the  battery  in  several  places. 
The  projectile  appears  about  7-inch  calibre  and 
about  1|  inch  thick. 

Battery  No.  2. — The  working  party  asked  for 
this  morning,  to  complete  the  road  in  rear  of  the 
battery,  did  not  report  The  application  is  re- 
newed for  to-morrow,  as  the  work  is  deemed  to 
be  of  importance. 


Batteries  Nob,  8,  5,  and  6. — No  change. 

Battery  No.  4. — Preparations  made  for  land* 
ing  andl  mounting  18-inch  mortars.  The  roads  to 
and  from  Cheeseman*s  Oeek,  are  again  getting 
bad,  and  require  immediate  attention. 

April  27th,  a.m.— The  200-pounder  Parrott 
and  the  remaining  2  18-inch  mortars  were  suc- 
cessfully brought  into  Wormley  Creek  just  at 
daybreak  this  morning.  Groat  credit  is  due  my 
assistant  Major  Webb  for  this  work.  It  was  by 
his  energy,  perseverance,  and  coolness  during  the 
greater  portion  of  forty-eight  hours  almost  con- 
tinuous labor— for  nearly  two  hours  of  which  he 
was  under  the  enemy^s  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 
that  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  moye- 
ment  of  this  exceedingly  heavy  material  were 
OTercome. 

'  I  have  given  orders  to  Colonel  Tyler  (who  haa 
already  entered  upon  the  execution  of  them)  to 
mount  and  place  in  position  the  mortars  and  200- 
pounder.  I  have  no  change  to  report  in  any  c^ 
the  batteries. 

April  27Tn,  p.m. — One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  barrels  of  powder  were  to-day  hauled  finom 
Cheeseman^s  Landing  to  the  siege-dep6t  Tht 
roads  to  and  from  the  landing  are  now  so  bad 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  more  than 
light  loads  over  them.  I  earnestly  request  that 
a  strong  working  party  be  detailed  at  once  far  its 
repairs.  The  road  in  rear  of  Battery  No.  2  is  stiU 
unfinished.  I  beg  to  repeat  my  application  oi 
yesterday  and  of  the  day  before,  that  a  party  be 
detailed  to  complete  it 

April  28th. — Battery  No.  1. — Platform  for 
200-poimder  laid,  chassis,  upper  carriage,  and  gun 
mounted. 

Battery  No.  2. — Gabion  revetment  of  embra- 
sures faced  with  green  hides,  approaches  to  maga- 
zine improved  and  splinter-proofs  constructed 
over  entrance  to  same.  This  battery  was  much 
fired  at  by  the  enemy  to-day ;  one  shell  struck  in 
the  battery  and  burst ;  no  casualties. 

Battery  No.  8. — Platforms  completed,  guns 
placed  in  position,  and  magazine  filled.  Sey- 
eral  shots  were  fired  at  this  battery  by  the  ene- 
my ;  one  shell  struck  full  in  the  exterior  slope 
of  the  parapet,  and  knocked  out  two  or  three  feet 
of  earth. 

Battery  No.  4. — Four  platforms  for  18-inch 
mortars  laid,  and  2  mortars  transferred  from 
barge  to  battery. 

Battery  No.  5. — No  change.  This  battery 
was  to-day  much  fired  at  by  the  enemy;  the 
firing  was  however  extremely  wild;  the  enemy 
being  apparently  uncertain  of  the  true  position 
of  the  battery. 

Battery  No.  6. — No  change. 

Battery  No.  9. — This  battery  is  not  yet  ready 
for  its  platforms ;  6  10-inch  mortars  and  beds, 
15  platforms,  and  708  shell  were  hauled  to  it  from 
d6p6t 

Cheeseman^s  Landing.  —  Four  companies  of 
First  Connecticut  artillery  relieved  by  two  com- 
panies Fifth  New-York  volunteers.  The  discharg- 
ing of  the  vessel  loaded  with  10-inch  shell  was 
completed.    The  vessel  on  which  are  the  lO-inch 
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seacoast-mortars,  drawing  so  much  water  as  to 
be  unable  to  got  to  the  wharf  until  high>water ; 
no  mortars  were  discharged. 

April  29th.— -Battery  No.  1. — ^Tho  mounting 
of  the  200-pounder  completed. 

BatUry  No,  2. --Supplied  with  mantlets  for 
fifteen  embrasures.  The  work  on  the  road  con- 
tinued. 

Battery  No.  8. —  Supplied  with  mantlets  for 
three  embrasures. 

Battery  No,  4.  —  Four  18-inch  mortars  and 
throe  beds  landed,  and  two  platforms  laid. 

Battery  No,  6, — No  change. 

Battery  No.  6. — Six  pla^orms  for  siege-guns 
taken  up  and  removed  to  battery  Na  10. 

Battery  No.  9. — Gkurisoned  by  two  companies 
of  First  Connecticut  artillery,  and  four  10-inch 
mortars,  884  10-inch  shell  and  material  for  ten 
platforms  hauled  in. 

Battery  No,  10.--Qarrisoned  by  one  company 
of  the  Fifth  New- York.  Materials  hauled  in  for 
four  platforms,  one  platform  laid,  and  two  ditto, 
partly  finished. 

Battery  No,  11. — Garrisoned  by  one  company. 
Fifth  New- York ;  getting  out  timber  and  hewing 
the  same  fbr  seacoast-mortar  platforms. 

CheeeematCe  Landing.  —  Platform  material, 
20-pounder  Parrott  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
•hell  landed. 

April  80th. — Battery  No.  1. — Opened  fire  at 
two  o'clock  P.M..  with  the  five  lOO-pounders  and 
one  200-pounder:  the  fire  was  first  directed  at 
the  wharf  at  Yorktown,  where  the  enemy  were 
busily  engaged  discharging  six  or  seven  schoon- 
ers; the  vessels  were  soon  driven  off;  the  en- 
emy*s  largo  barbette  gun  was  directed  upon  us  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  two  of  the 
lOO-pounders  were  turned  in  that  direction  viiih 
good  apparent  effect ;  the  fire  of  the  200-poundcr 
was  directed  upon  the  vessels,  which  after  leaving 
Yorktown  wharf^  took  refuge  bebind  Gloucester 
Point  This  fire  was  very  effective.  The  en- 
emy's fire  was  well  directed  ;  but  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  battery  effectual,  and  tlieir  fire 
caused  us  no  casualties  ;  Battery  No.  1  gives  us 
complete  control  of  the  enemy's  water-batteries 
and  wharves,  and  Gloucester.  The  expenditure 
was  as  follows,  namely : 

Solid  shot  —  6  from  200-pounder,  one  from 
100-pounder ;  shell  (percussion)  16,  all  from  100- 
pounder;  sJicll  (timefuse)  13,  all  from  100 
pounder ;  shell  filled  with  Greek-fire— 4. 

The  performance  of  the  guns  was  excellent  as 
was  also  that  of  the  iron  carriages  and  cliassis. 
Blost  of  the  percussion-shell  failed  to  explode, 
and  no  observable  effect  was  produced  by  the 
Greek-fire. 

Bitttrries  Nos.  2,  8  and  5. — No  change. 

B'lttery  No.  4. — One  mortar  transferred  from 
barge  and  two  mortars  mounted  and  now  ready 
for  service.  A  third  mortar  was  being  mounted, 
when  the  blocks  broke,  and  further  work  was 
delayed  for  repairs ;  815  shell  were  placed  in  tlie 
battery. 

Buttery  No,  0.  —  Six  4^  inch  guns  removed  to 
battery  No.  10. 


Battery  No,  10. —  Six  platforms  for  4J-incb 
guns  laid,  and  six  guns  placed  in  position ;  one 
platform  for  100-pounder  hauled  to  the  battery. 

Battery  No.  11. — ^Materials  for  platforms  sup- 
plied. 

Cheeeeman^s  Landing. — ^The  following  material 
was  landed:  8  10-inch  seacoast-mortars ;  8  10- 
inch  seaooast  mortar-beds  ;  4  20  poimder  Par- 
rott guns  and  carriages  j  4  Whitworth  guns ;  15 
18  inch  shell,  with  Greek-fire ;  a  quantity  of 
platforms,  implements,  etc 

I  beg  to  urge  the  necessity  of  immediate  fur- 
ther r^[>airs  upon  the  road  near  Cheeseman's 
Landing,  and  in  front  of  General  Hooker's  divi 
sion,  (Yorktown  road.)  It  is  impossible  to  haul 
heavy  guns  over  that  portion  of  the  road. 

May  1st,  1S62,— Battery  No.  1.— A  few  shots 
were  fired  this  afternoon  at  Yorktown  wliarf^ 
with  what  effect,  is  not  known,  as  the  fog  was 
thick.  Fire  at  the  rate  of  one  shot  per  hour  was 
maintained  at  Uiis  battery  all  night,  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  transports,  which  were  driven  away 
yesterday  afternoon,  from  returning  to  discharge 
their  freight  under  cover  of  darkness.  Some  of 
the  pintle-blocks  have  started.  Kepairs  will  be 
made  at  once. 

Battery  No,  2. — No  change ;  a  working  party 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  men  is  needed  to  com- 
plete ttio  road. 

Batteries  Nos,  8  and  6. — No  change. 

Battery  No,  4. — Two  more  mortars  mounted; 
8  more  mortars  discharged;  5  beds  dischai^ged, 
and  4  platforms  laid. 

BiUtery  No,  G. — Six  4 i -inch  guns  and  ammu- 
nition sent  to  battery  No.  10. 

Battery  No,  9. — Not  yet  ready  for  platforms, 
and  the  magazine  not  yet  completed. 

Battery  No.  10. — Garrisoned  by  two  compa- 
nies of  Fifth  New  York  volunteers ;  6  platforms 
laid  for  4i-inch  guns,  and  the  G  guns  placed  in 
position  ready  for  service ;  magazine  suppUed  with 
100  rounds  per  gun  for  G  guns ;  one  100-pounder 
platform  laid,  and  material  hauled  iu  for  two 
more. 

Bittery  No.  11. — Material  got  out,  of  hewn 
timber  for  foundations  for  four  10-inch  seacoast 
mortar  platforms ;  magazine  nearly  completed. 

Battery  No,  12. — Garrisoned  by  one  comi)any 
Fifth  New  York  volunteers ;  five  10-inch  siege- 
mortars  hauled  in  and  platforms  for  same ;  maga- 
zine not  yet  finishe^. 

Battery  No  13. — Not  yet  ready  for  its  garri- 
son. 

Battery  No.  14. — Reported  ready  for  its  garri- 
son to-uiglit ;  one  company  First  Connecticut  ar- 
tillery detailed,  and  platforms  will  be  laid  to- 
morrow. 

Cheeeeman^s  Landing, — Four  20-pounders;  4 
Whitworth  guns,  and  5  platforms  for  100-pound- 
ers,  landed  and  sent  up  to  depot ;  four  10-inch 
seacoast  mortirs  landed,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
shot,  shell  and  implements  sent  from  landing  to 
depot 

May  2d,  1862. — Battery  No,  1. — ^Repairs  rnade 
to  the  platforms ;  sixty  shot  and  shell  fired  ait  the 
enemy's  wharf  and  water-battery,  with  appfuront 
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frcN)d  effect      The  long-range  gun  in  the  enemy's 
iiigh  bastion  is  believed  to  have  burst 

Battery  No.  2. — Mantlets  put  up  in  embra- 
sures; one  4i-inch  gun  transferred  to  Battery 
No.  10. 

Batter  if 8  3,  5  and  6, — No  change. 

Battery  Ko.  4. — Three  18-inch  mortars,  and 
8  beds  disembarked ;  4  platforms  laid  and  8  mor- 
tars inountcd. 

Battery  Ko.  9. — Six  platforms  laid;*  6  10- 
inch  sieee-mortars  mounted. 

Battety  M.  10.— Three  platforms  for  100- 
pounders  laid ;  8  chassis  and  3  carriages  for  100- 
pounders  in  position. 

Battery  No,  11. — Four  platforms  for  10-inch 
seacoast-mortars  laid ;  90  shell  received. 

Battery  No,  12. — Five  platforms  for  siege- 
mortars  laid,  and  2  10-inch  mortars  placed  in 
position. 

Battery  No.  18. — Not  yet  ready. 

Battery  No.  14. — Platforms  for  2  100-pounders 
carried  into  battery ;  three  chassis  and  three  up- 
per carriages  for  ditto  received ;  2  8-inch  mortars ; 
100  shell,  and  8  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  im- 
plements and  equipments  for  same,  sent  to  head- 
quarters of  General  Smith. 

Chee^eman^s  Landing. — Six  chassis  for  100- 
pounder  guns ;  6  carriages  for  ditto,  landed  and 
sent  to  depot  Large  quantities  of  implements, 
ammunition  and  ordnance-stores  landed  and  sent 
to  di^pot  I  have  again  most  urgently  to  request 
that  a  strong  working-party  be  sent  to  complete 
the  road  in  rear  of  No.  2. 

May  3d,  \m%^Battery  No.  1.— Thirty -four 
shot  and  shell  fired  at  "big-gun  bastion  and 
water-battery,  with  very  good  effect  at  the  latter. 

B<ittery  No,  2. — Completed  the  setting  up  of 
the  mantlets.  A  working-party  on  the  road  from 
12  M.  to  5  P.M. 

Battery  No.  3. — Completed  setting  up  of 
mantlets ;  1  20-pounder  platform  laid,  and  1  ad- 
ditional 20-pounder  Parrott  gun  placed  in  posi- 
tion. 

Battery  No.  4. — This  battery  was  entirely 
completed  ;  platforms  all  laid  and  mortars  all 
mounted  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  ;  one  hundred  bar- 
rels of  powder  placed  in  magazine,  and  imple- 
ments and  equipments  supplied.  The  battery  is 
now  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No.  5. — Two  additional  20-pounder 
guns  placed  in  position. 

Battery  No.  6. — ;Supplied  with  platforms  and 
with  604*1 0-inch  shell. 

Battery  No.  9. — Supplied  with  25  barrels  of 
powder,  and  implements  and  equipments.  This 
battery  is  now  ready  for  service. 

^Battery  No.  10. — Laying  platforms  for  100- 
pounder,  and  placing  chassis  and  carriage  for 
ditto  in  position.  Two  badly  directed  shots  from 
No.  1  dropped  shells  into  this  battery  to-day,  of 
which  one  exploded,  fortunately  without  injury 
to  any  one. 

Battery  No.  11. — Remaining  platforms  laid 
and  ready  for  mortars  ;  magazine  completed ;  two 
beds  and  1  10-inch  seacoast-mortar  hauled  in 
ftod  placed  in  position ;  100  more  shells  received ; 
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26  barrels  of  powder  placed  in  maeazine,  with 
implements,  equipments,  etc  This  battery  will 
be  fully  ready  for  service  in  twelve  hours  more. 

Battery  No.  12.— -Remaining  platforms  laid, 
and  the  mortars  all  mounted  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion ;  magazine  completed  and  supplied  with  pow- 
der, fuses,  implements  and  equipments.  This 
battery  is  now  fully  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  18. — Engineers*  work  not  yet 
completed;  armament,  garrison  and  all  artillery 
equipment  and  supply  in  waiting.  The  battery 
can  be  made  ready  for  service  in  six  hours  titer 
the  engineers  turn  it  over  to  the  artillery. 

Batteri/  No,  14.— Platforms  hiid  for  8  100- 
pounder  Parrotts,  and  the  chassis  and  upper  car- 
riages placed  in  position  and  mounted.  The 
guns  and  ammunition  will  be  hauled  in  to-day, 
the  guns  moui^ted  to-night,  and  the  battery 
will  be  ready  for  service  at  daylight  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mat  4Tn,  1862. — The  enemy  evacuated  the 
place  during  the  night,  and  the  United  States 
troops  took  possession  at  daylight 

The  difficulties  attending  the  placing  in  position 
the  unusually  heavy  material  used  in  this  siege, 
were  very  much  increased  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  soil,  and  by  the  continuance  of  heavy  rains 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  operations. 
Oftentunes  the  heavier  guns,  in  their  transporta* 
tion  of  three  miles  fix)m  the  landing  to  the  bat- 
teries, would  sink  in  the  quicksands  to  the  azle> 
trees  of  their  travelling  carriages. 

The  efforts  of  the  best-trained  and  heaviest  of 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  reserve  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  attempts  to  extricate  them,  and  it 
became  neces'feary  to  haul  this  heavy  metal  by 
hand,  the  cannoneers  working  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water.  In  these  labors  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  First  Connecticut  artillery  and  the  Fifth 
New- York  volunteers  exhibited  extraordinaiy 
perseverance,  alacrity,  and  cheerfulness.  It 
finally  became  necessary  to  construct  a  heavy 
corduroy  road,  wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass 
each  other,  the  whole  distance  from  the  landing 
to  the  depot 

Whenever  it  was  practicable  to  use  horses, 
they  were  promptly  supplied  by  CoL  Hunt,  from 
the  batteries  of  the  artillery  reserve,  under  his 
command. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Major-General  McClellan, 
a  number  of  rope  mantlets,  on  the  plan  of  those 
used  by  the  Russians  at  Sebastopol,  were  con- 
structed in  New- York  under  the  supervision  of 
Col.  Delafield,  and  were  forwarded  to  me  with 
great  despatch.  They  were  placed  in  the  embra- 
sures of  Batteries  2  and  3,  and  would  doubtless 
have  fully  answered  the  same  good  purpose 
which  those  of  similar  construction  did  at  Se- 
bastopol. 

Although  all  of  the  batteries  but  two,  (and 
they  required  but  six  hours  more  to  be  com- 
pleted,) were  fully  ready  for  service  when  the 
enemy  evacuated  his  works,  circumstances  per- 
mitted fire  to  be  opened  only  from  Battery  No.  1. 

The  ease  with  which  the  200  and  100-pounders 
of  this  battery  were  worked,  the  extraordinary 
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accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  the  since  ascertained 
effects  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  it,  force 
upon  mo  the  conviction  that  the  fire  of  guns  of 
similar  calibre  and  power  in  the  other  batteries 
at  much  shorter  ranges,  combined  with  the  cross- 
vertical  fire  of  the  18  and  10-inch  seacoast-mor- 
tars,  would  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der or  abandon  his  works  in  less  than  twelve 
hours. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  professional 
disappointment  to  me  that  the  enemy,  by  his 
premature  and  hasty  abandonment  of  his  defen- 
sive line,  deprived  the  artillery  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  of  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
the  superior  power  and  efficiency  of  the  unusually 
heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege,  and  of  reaping 
the  honor  and  just  reward  of  their  unceasing 
tabors^  day  and  night,  for  nearly  one  month. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  present  the  names  of 
Colonel  Tyler,  Miyors  Kellogg,  Hemmingway  and 
Trumbull,  and  Captains  Perkins  and  Burke,  First 
Connecticut  artillery;  Major  Alexander  Doull, 
Second  New- York  artillery;  Col.  Warren,  Lieut - 
CoL  Duryea,  Major  Hull,  and  Captain  Winslow, 
Fifth  New- York  volunteers,  as  conspicuous  for 
intelligence,  energy,  and  good  conduct  under  fire. 

My  assistant.  Major  Webb,  (Captain  Eleventh 
United  States  infantry,)  and  my  aids-de-camp, 
•First  Lieut  John  K  Marshall,  Second  New- York 
artillery,  and  First  Lieut.  A.  G.  Verplanck,  Sixty- 
fifth  regiment  New- York  volunteers,  carried  my 
orders,  day  and  night,  frequently  under  fire,  with 
promptness  and  good  judgment  The  conduct  of 
Major  Webb,  in  running  the  18-inch  scacoast- 
mortars,  with  their  material  and  ammunition,  into 
the  mouth  of  Wormley  Creek,  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  per- 
severance, and  great  coolness,  and  gallantry. 

The  services  of  several  artillery  officers  were 
valuably  employed  in  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  gun  and  mortar-batteries,  m^azines, 
splinter  proofs,  traverses,  fascines,  and  gabions. 
As  they  were  under  the  exclusive  orders  of  Gene- 
ral Barnard,  Chief  Engineer,  I  leave  it  for  him 
to  bring  their  names  and  services  to  the  notice  of 
the  Major-General  Commanding. 
.  I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  William  F.  Barry, 

Brigadler-Qeneral,  Chief  of  Artillery. 


poa  46.) 
CONSCRIPTION  LAW. 

AN  ACT  FOR  ENROLLING  AND   GALLING  OUT   THE 
NATIONAL   FORCES,  AND   FOR   OTHER   PURPOSES.* 

Whereas^  There  now  exist  in  the  United  States 
an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  author- 
ity  thereof,  and  it  is,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee 
to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and   to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity ;    and 

*  pAMed  by  the  Hoaie  of  RepreeeiitatlTet  Vebmary  twcuiy- 
fltth  and  bj  tht  6«ut«  ftbnutfjr  tvntj-dgMb,  18«. 


vfhereoB^  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  forco 
is  indispensable,  to  raise  and  support  which  M 
persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 
vihereas^  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
and  honorable  than  that  which  is  rendered  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  Union, 
and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment: therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the^  Senate  and  House  of  Be- 
preeehtatives  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  all  able-bodied  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth,  who  have  declared  on  oath  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  under  and  hi  pursuance 
of  the  laws  thereof  and  who  have  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  any  State,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
excepted,  are  hereby  declared  to  constitute  the 
national  forces,  and  shall  be  liable  to  perform 
military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sec  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
following  persons  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ex- 
cepted and  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  military  duty  under 
the  same,  to  wit :  Such  as  are  rejected  as  phy- 
sically or  menially  unfit  for  the  service;  also, 
first,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Judges  of  the  various  Courts  of  the  United  States,  • 
the  heads  of  the  various  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States ;  second,  the  only  son,  liable  to 
military  duty,  of  a  widow,  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support ;  third,  the  only  son  of  aged  or 
infirm  parent  or  parents  dependent  upon  his  labor 
for  support ;  fourth,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
sons  of  aged  or  infirm  parents  subject  to  drafl, 
the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother  may  elect 
which  son  shall  be  exempt ;  fifth,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  children  not  twelve  years  old,  having 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  dependent  upon  "his 
labor  for  support ;  sixth,  the  father  of  motherless 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  dependent 
upon  his  labor  for  support ;  seventh,  where  there 
are  a  father  and  sons  in  the  same  family  and 
household,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians^  or  privates,  the  residue  of 
such  family  and  household,  not  exceeding  two, 
shall  be  exempt ;  and  no  persons  but  such  as  are 
herein  excepted  shall  be  exempt;  Provided^  hoto- 
ever.  That  no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to  serve 
in  said  forces. 

Sec  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
national  forces  of  the  United  States,  not  now  in 
the  military  service,  enrolled  under  this  act,  shall 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which 
shall  comprise  all  persons  subject  to  do  military 
duty  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five 
years,  and  all  unmarried  persons  subject  to  do 
military  duty  above  the  age  of  thirty-five  and 
under  the  age  of  forty -five ;  the  second  class  shall 
comprise  all  other  persons  subject  to  do  military 
duty,  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  district,  be  ciJled 
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faito  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  those 
of  Uie  first  class  shall  have  been  called. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  for 
greater  convenience  in  enrolling,  calling  out  and 
organizing  the  national  forces,  and  for  the  arrest 
of  deserters  and  spies  of  the  enemy,  the  United 
States  shall  bo  divided  into  districts,  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  constitute  one,  each 
•Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  one 
or  more,  as  the  President  shall  direct,  and  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  respective  States, 
as  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  State  next  preceding  the 
enrolment,  shall  constitute  one :  Provided^  That 
in  States  which  have  not  by  their  laws  been  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  Congressional  districts, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  divide 
the  same  into  so  many  enrolment  districts  as  he 
may  deem  fit  and  convenient. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  for 
each  of  said  districts  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  a  Provost-Marshal,  wMth  the  rank, 
pay,  and  emoluments  of  a  captain  of  cavalry,  or 
an  officer  of  said  rank  shall  be  detailed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  bo  under  the  direction  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  a  Provost-Marshal  Gene- 
ral, appointed  or  detailed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  office  shall  be  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  forming  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  and  whose  rank,  pay,  and 
emoluments  shall  be  those  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  AVar,  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  his  subordinates;,  to  furnish  them  with  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  deserters  from  the 
army  or  any  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  militia,  when  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  commanding  officers ;  to 
communicate  to  them  all  orders  of  the  President 
in  reference  to  calling  out  the  national  forces  ;  to 
furnish  proper  blanks  and  instructions  for  enroll- 
ing and  drafting ;  to  file  and  preserve  copies  of 
all  enrolment  lists  ;  to  require  stated  reports  of 
all  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  ; 
to  audit  all  accounts  connected  with  the  service 
unaer  his  direction,  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  President  may  prescribe  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provost-Marshals  to 
arrest  all  deserters,  whether  regulars,  volunteers, 
militiamen,  or  persons  called  into  the  service 
under  this  or  any  other  act  of  Congress,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
nearest  military  commander  or  military  post ;  to 
detect,  seize,  and  confine  spies  of  the  enemy  who 
shall,  without  unreasonable  delay,  be  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  general  commanding  ^e  de- 
partment in  which  they  may  be  arrested,  to  be 
tried  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  per- 
mit ;  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  concerning  the  enrolment 
and  calling  into  service  of  the  national  forces. 

Sbc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in 


each  of  said  districts  there  shall  t^e  a  board  of  en- 
rolment, to  be  composed  of  the  Provost-Marshal, 
as  president,  and  two  other  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  licensed  and  practising 
physician  and  surgeoa 

Sec.  9.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  divide  the 
district  into  sub-districts  of  convenient  size,  if 
they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  not  exceeding  two, 
without  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  appoint,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
March  next,  and  in  each  alternate  year  thereuter, 
an  enrolling  ofiBcer  for  each  sub-district^  and  to 
furnish  him  with  proper  blanks  and  instructions ; 
and  he  shall  immediately  proceed  to  enroll  all 
persons  subject  to  military  auty,  noting  their  re- 
spective places  of  residence,  ages  on  the  first  day 
of  July  following,  and  their  occupation;  and 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  report 
the  same  to  the  board  of  enrolment,  to  be  con- 
solidated  into  one  list,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Provost-Marshal  General  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  May  succeeding  the  enrol- 
ment Provided,  nevertheless.  That  it  fix)m  any 
cause,  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  section  can- 
not be  performed  within  the  time  specified,  then 
the  same  shall  be  performed  as  soon  thereafter  as 
-practicable. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
enrolment  of  each  class  shall  be  made  separately, 
and  they  shall  only  embrace  those  whose  ages 
shall  be  on  the  first  day  of  July  thereafter  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty-five  years. 

Sec  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
persons  thus  enrolled  shall  be  subject,  for  two 
years  after  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding  the 
enrolment,  to  be  called  into  the  military  serviee 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  in  service 
during  the  present  rebellion,  not,  however,  ex- 
ceeding the  term  of  three  years ;  and  when  called 
into  service  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
in  all  respects,  as  volunteers  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  including  advance  pay  and 
bounty  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  na- 
tional forces  for  military  service,  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the 
number  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  said  district ; 
and  thereupon  the  enrolling  board  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  make  a  draft  of 
the  required  number,  and  fifty  per  centum  in  ad- 
dition, and  shall  make  an  exact  and  complete  roll 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  so  drawn,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn,  so  that  the  first 
drawn  may  stand  first  upon  the  said  roll,  and  the 
second  may  stand  second,  and  so  on.  And  the 
persons  so  drawn  shall  be  notified  of  the  same 
within  ten  days  thereafter  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice,  to  bo  served  personally  or  by  leaving  a 
copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence,  requiring  them 
to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous,  and  report 
for  duty.  In  assigning  to  the  districts  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  furnished  therefrom,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
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volunteers  and  militia  furnished  by  and  from  the 
several  States,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  said  districts  are  situated, 
and  tlie  period  of  their  service  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  rebellion,  and  shall  so 
make  said  assignment  as  to  equalize  the  numbers 
among  the  disti'icts  of  the  several  States,  consid- 
ering and  allowing  for  the  numbers  already  fur- 
nished as  aforesaid,  and  the  time  of  their  service. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any 
person  drafted  and  notified  to  appear  as  afore- 
said, may,  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  ap- 
pearance, furnish  an  acceptable  substitute  to  take 
his  place  in  the  draft,  or  he  may  pay  to  such 
person  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  authorize  to 
receive  it,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine, 
for  the  procuration  of  such  substitute,  which  sum 
shall  be  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  general  or- 
der made  at  the  time  of  ordering  a  draft  for 
any  State  or  Territory ;  and  tliereupon  such  per- 
son so  furnishing  the  substitute  or  paying  t)ic 
money  shall  be  discharged  from  further  liability 
under  that  draft;  and  any  person  failing  to 
report  after  due  service  of  notice  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, without  furnishing  a  substitute  or  paying 
the  required  sum  therefor,  shall  be  deemed  a  de- 
serter, and  shall  be  arrested  by  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal and  sent  to  the  nearest  military  post  for  trial 
by  court-martial ;  unless,  upon  proper  showing 
that  he  is  not  liable  to  do  military  duty,  the 
board  of  enrolment  shall  relieve  him  from  the  draft 

Sbc.  14.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all 
drafted  persons  shall,  on  arriving  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, be  carefully  inspected  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  board,  who  shall  truly  report  to  the  board  the 
physical  condition  of  each  one ;  and  all  jiersons 
drafted  and  claiming  exemption  from  military 
duty  on  account  of  disability,  or  any  other  cause, 
shall  present  their  claims  to  be  exempted  to  the 
board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Skc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any 
surgeon  charged  with  the  duty  of  such  inspec- 
tion, who  shall  receive  from  n.ny  person  whomso- 
ever, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  or  agree 
directly  or  indirectly  to  receive  the  same  to  his 
own  or  another's  use  for  making  an  imperfect  ui- 
spection  or  a  false  or  incorrect  report,  or  who 
shall  wilfully  neglect  to  make  a  faithful  inspec- 
tion and  true  report,  shall  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and,  on  conviction  thereof^  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  nor 
less  than  two  hundred,  and  be  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  and  be  cashiered  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

Sec.  16.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted^  That  as 
soon  as  the  required  number  of  able-bodied  men 
liable  to  do  military  duty  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  list  of  those  drafted,  the  remainder  shall  be 
discharged ;  and  all  drafted  persons  rei)orting  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  shall  be  allowed  travelling 
pay  from  their  places  of  residence ;  and  all  per- 
sons discharged  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  shall 
be  allowed  travelUng  pay  to  their  places  of  resid- 
ence ;  and  all  expenses  comiected  with  the  cn- 
rollix4;  &Qd  draft,  including  subsisteace  while  ftt 


the  rendezvous,  shall  be  paid  fi*om  the  appropria- 
tion for  enrolling  and  drafting,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe ;  and  all  expenses  connected  with 
the  arrest  and  return  of  deserters  to  their  regi- 
ments, or  such  other  duties  as  the  Provost-Mar- 
shals shall  be  called  upon  to  perform,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  arresting  desert- 
ers under  such  regulations  as  the  President  o1 
the  United  States  shall  prescribe:  Provided^ 
The  Provost-Marshals  shall  in  no  case  receive 
commutation  for  transportation .  or  for  fuel  and 
quarters,  but  only  for  forage,  when  not  furnished 
by  the  Government,  together  with  actual  expenses 
of  postage,  stationery,  and  clerk-hire  authorized 
by  the  Provost-Marshal  General 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any 
person  enrolled  and  drafted  accordmg  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  who  shall  furnish  an  acceptable 
substitute,  shall  thereupon  receive  from  the  board 
of  enrolment  a  certificate  of  discharge  from  such 
draft,  which  shall  exempt  him  from  military  duty 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  drafted,  and 
such  substitute  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay 
and  allowances  provided  by  law  as  if  he  had 
been  originally  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  such 
of  the  volunteers  and  miUtia  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  as  may  reenlist  to  serve  one 
year,  unless  sooner  discharged,  after  the  expira 
tion  of  their  present  term  of  service,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  bounty  of  $50,  one  half  of  which  to  be 
paid  upon  such  rcenlistmcnt,  and  the  balance  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  reenlistment  And 
such  as  may  reenlist  to  serve  for  two  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  present  term  of  enlistment,  shall  receive, 
upon  such  reenlistment,  $25  of  the  $100  boimty 
for  enlistment,  provided  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  approved  22d  of  July,  1861,  entitled,  **An 
act  to  authorize  the  employment  of  volunteers  to 
aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  public 
property.'* 

Skc  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
whenever  a  regiment  of  volunteers  of  the  same 
arm,  from  the  same  State,  is  reduced  to  one  half 
of  the  maximum  number  prescribed  by  law,  the 
President  may  direct  the  consolidation  of  the 
companies  of  such  regiment:  Provided,  That  no 
company  so  formed  shall  exceed  the  maximum 
number  prescribed  by  law.  When  such  consoli- 
dation is  made,  the  regimental  oflScers  shall  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  companies. 

Sec.  20.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when- 
ever a  regiment  is  reduced  below  the  minimum 
number  allowed  by  law,  no  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  such  regiment  beyond  those  necessary 
for  the  command  of  such  reduced  number. 

Sec  21.  And  be  it  further  en^icted,  That  so 
much  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  approved  I7th 
July,  1862,  entitled,  'SVn  act  to  amend  an  act 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,''  and  so  forth,  as  requires  the  approval 
of  the  President  to  carry  into  ezocutioa  the  son- 
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tmct  of  a  court-martial,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, repealed,  as  far  as  relates  to  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial 
against  any  person  convicted  as  a  spy  or  desert- 
er, or  of  mutiny  or  murder;  and  hereafter  sen- 
tences in  punishment  of  these  offences  may  be 
carried  into  execution  upon  the  approval  of  the 
commanding  gepcral  in  the  field. 
■  SEa  22.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That 
courts-martial  shall  have  power  to  sentence  offi- 
cers who  shall  absent  themselves  from  their  com- 
mands without  leave,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

Sec.  23.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
clothes,  arms,  military  outfits,  and  accoutrements 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  any  soldier, 
shall  not  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  pledged, 
loaned,  or  given  away ;  and  no  person  not  a  sol- 
dier, or  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  possession  of  any  such  clothes, 
arms,  military  outfits,  or  accoutrements  furnished 
as  aforesaid,  and  which  have  been  the  subjects  of 
any  such  sale,  barter,  exchange,  pledge,  loan,  or 
gift,  shall  have  any  right,  title,  or  interest  there- 
in ;  but  the  same  may  be  seized  and  taken  wher- 
ever found  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
civil  or  military,  and  shall  thereupon  be  delivered 
to  any  quartermaster  or  other  officer  authorized 
to  receive  the  same ;  and  the  possession  of  any 
such  clothes,  arms,  military  outfits,  or  accoutre- 
ments by  any  person  not  a  soldier  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  such  a  sale,  barter,  exchange,  pledge,  loan,  or 
gift  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  24.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  every 
person  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
who  shall  procure  or  entice,  or  attempt  to  pro- 
cure or  entice,  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
United  -States  to  desert,  or  who  shall  harbor, 
conceal,  or  give  employment  to  a  deserter,  or 
carry  him  away,  or  aid  in  carrj'^ing  him  away, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  who  shall  purchase 
from  any  soldier  his  arms,  equipments,  ammuni- 
tion, uniform,  clothing,  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
any  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  any  superintendent  or  conductor  of 
any  railroad,  or  any  other  public  conveyance, 
carrying  away  any  such  soldier  as  one  of  his  crew 
or  otherwise,  knowing  him  to  have  deserted,  or 
shall  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer,  shall,  upon  legal  conviction, 
be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  having 
cognizance  of  the  same,  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  and  he  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six 
months. 

Sec  25.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if 
any  person  shall  resist  any  draft  of  men  enrolled 
under  this  act  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  counsel  or  aid«any  person  to  re- 
sist any  such  draft,  or  shall  assault  or  obstruct 
any  officer  in  makihg  such  draft,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  service  relating  thereto,  or 
shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault  or  obstruct 
any  such  officer,  or  shall  counsel  any  drafted  men 
not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  wil- 


fully dissuade  them  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty  as  required  by  law,  such  person  shall 
be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  IVovost- 
Marshal,  and  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the 
civil  authorities,  and  upon  conviction  thereof^  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  by  both  of  said  punishments. 

Sec.  26.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That^  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  act^  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  regiments 
without  leave,  may  return  within  a  time  sped* 
fied,  to  such  place  or  places  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  proclamation,  and  be  restored  to  their  re- 
spective regiments  without  punishment,  except 
the  forfeiture  of  their  pay  ana  allowances  during 
their  absence ;  and  all  deserters  who  shall  not  re- 
turn within  the  time  so  specified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall,  upon  being  arrested,  be  punished  as 
the  law  provides. 

Sec.  27.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  depo- 
;  sitions  of  witnesses  residing  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State,  territory,  or  district  in  which  military 
courts  shall  be  ordered  to  sit,  may  be  taken  in 
cases  not  capital  by  either  party,  and  read  in 
evidence,  provided  the  same  shall  be  taken  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  and  duly 
authenticated. 

Sec  28.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  .the 
judge-advocate  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  re- 
porter, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  and  testimony  taken  before  military 
courts,  instead  of  the  judge-advocate ;  and  such 
reporter  may  take  down  such  proceedings  and 
testimony  in  the  first  instance  in  short-hand. 
The  reporter  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  faithfully 
to  perform  his  duty  before  entering  upon  it 

Sec  29.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
court  shall,  for  reasonable  cause,  grant  a  continu- 
ance to  either  party  for  such  time  and  as  often 
as  shall  appear  to  be  just:  Provided,  That  if  the 
prisoner  be  in  close  confinement,  the  trial  shall 
not  be  delayed  for  a  period  longer  than  sixty 
days. 

Sec  80.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in 
time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  murder, 
assault  and  battery,  with  an  intent  to  kill,  man- 
slaughter, mayhem,  wounding  by  shooting  or 
stabbing,  with  an  intent  to  commit  murder,  rob- 
bery, arson,  burglary,  rape,  assault  and  battery, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  larceny,  shall 
be  punishable  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
martial  or  military  commission  when  committed 
by  persons  who  are  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  articles  of  war ; 
and  the  punishments  for  such  offences  shall  never 
be  less  than  those  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  territory,  or  district  in  which  they  may 
have  been  committed. 

Sec  81.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  any 
officer  absent  from  duty  with  leave,  except  from 
sickness  or  wounds,  shall,  during  his  absence,  re- 
ceive half  of  the  pay  and  allowances  prescribed 
by  law,  and  no  more;  and  any  officer  absent 
without  leave,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
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prescribed  by  law  or  a  court-martial,  forfeit  all 
pay  or  allowances  during  such  absence. 

Sec.  82.  Aihd  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
commanders  of  regiments  and  of  batteries  in  the 
field  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  furloughs  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
nays  at  any  one  time  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
non-<:ommissioned  officers  and  privates,  for  good 
conduct  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  which 
such  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  form 
a  part 

Sic.  83.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered,  during  the  present  rebel- 
lion, to  call  forth  the  national  forces  by  draft  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  84.  And  he  tt  further  enacted,  That  all 
persons  drafted  under  the  provisipns  of  this  act 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  President  to  military 
duty  in  such  corps,  regiments,  or  other  branches 
of  the  service  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may 
require. 

Sec.  85.  And  he  it  further  encieted,  That  here- 
after details  to  special  service  shall  only  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
forces  in  the  field;  and  enlisted  men,  now  or 
hereafter  detailed  to  special  service,  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  extra  pay  for  such  service  beyond  that 
allowed  to  other  enlisted  men. 

Sec.  86.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  War  Department,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  in  reference  to  enlistments  from  the 
volunteers  into  the  regular  service,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  rescinded.  And  hereafter  no 
such  enlistments  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec  87.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
grades  created  in  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  section  eleven  of  the  act  approved  17th 
July,  1862,  and  for  which  no  rate  of  compensa- 
tion has  been  provided,  shall  be  paid  as  follows, 
to  wit :  Regimental  commissary  the  same  as  re- 
gimental quartermaster;  chief  trumpeter  the 
same  as  chief  bugler ;  the  saddler  sergeant  the 
same  as  regimental  commissary  sergeant ;  com- 
pany commissary  sergeant  the  same  as  company 
quartermaster's  sergeant:  Provided,  That  the 
grade  of  supernumerary  second  lieutenant  and 
two  teamsters  for  each  company,  and  one  chief 
farrier  and  blacksmith  for  each  regiment,  as  al- 
lowed by  said  section  of  that  act,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  abolished ;  and  each  cavalry  company 
may  have  two  trumpeters,  to  be  paid  as  buglers ; 
and  each  regiment  shall  have  one  veterinary  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  a  regimental  sergeant- 
major,  whose  compensation  shxill  be  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month. 

Sec.  88.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  all 
persons  who  in  time  of  war  or  of  rebellion  against 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  foiind  lurking  or  acting  as  spies  in  or  about 
any  of  the  fortifications,  posts,  quarters,  or  en- 
campments of  any  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  triable  by  a  general 


court-martial  or  military  commission,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction,  suffer  death. 


Doc  47. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    GLENDALE,    VA. 

REPORT  or  MAJOR-GENERAL  HEINTZELBfAN. 

HKAOQnABTIM  TbIED  CoRPS,  AuIT  Or  TBI  POTOM ACU  I 

Gamp  kbar  Hamusosi^b  Baa,  Vft.,  July  21, 1868.     f 

Gen,  S.  Williams,  A.A.G.,  Headquarters: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  report 
of  the  operations  of  my  corps  after  the  action  of 
the  twenty-fiflh  of  June,  and  to  include  the  bat- 
tle of  Glendale  or  Nelson's  Farm. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  I 
received  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  my 
corps  from  the  advanced  position  they  had  taken 
on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  June,  and  to  occupy  the 
intrenched  lines  about  a  mile  in  rear.  About 
sunrise  the  next  day  our  troops  slowly  fell  bade 
to  the  new  position,  cautiously  followed  by  the 
enemy,  taking  possession  of  our  camps  as  soon 
as  we  left  them.  A  map  was  sent  me,  showing 
the  positions  Gen.  Sumner's  and  Gen.  Franklin's 
corps  would  occupy. 

From  some  misapprehension.  General  Sumner 
held  a  more  advanced  position  than  was  indicat- 
ed on  the  map  furnished  me,  thus  leaving  a  space 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  between  the  right 
of  his  corps  and  Gen.  Smith's  division  of  General 
Franklin's  corps. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  I  was 
sent  for  to  general  headquarters,  and  was  there 
infonned  of  the  determination  to  change  our  base 
of  operations  to  James  River. 

I  returned  to  my  headquarters  at  Savaee's 
Station,  where  I  remained  on  the  twenty-eighth 
and  the  twenty-ninth,  urging  the  artillery  and 
wagons  across  the  railroad.  I  had  another 
crossing  prepared  a  short  distance  below,  which 
much  facilitated  the  operation.  By  half-past  ten 
A.M.  the  second  day  all  had  passed. 

At  eleven  a.m.  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  enemy 
commenced  an  attack  on  Gen.  Sumner's  troops,  a 
few  shells  falling  within  my  lines.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  reports  reached  me  that  the  rebels  were 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Trent's  house,  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Savage's.  I  sent  several  cavalry 
reconnoissances,  and  finally  was  satisfied  of  the 
fact  Gen.  Franklin  came  to  my  headquarters, 
when  I  learned  of  the  interval  between  his  left 
and  Gen.  Sumner's  right,  in  which  space  Dr. 
Trent's  house  is ;  also,  that  the  rebels  had  re- 
paired one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahom- 
iny  and  were  advancing. 

About  two  P.M.  General  Smith's  division  com- 
menced to  appear  in  the  large  field  to  the  north 
of  Savage's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Gen. 
Franklin  rode  up.  I  learned  from  them  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  force,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Gen.  Sumner  to  fall  back  to  connect  with 
Gen.  Smith's  left  I  rode  forward  to  see  Gen. 
Sumner,  and  met  his  troops  falling  back  on  the 
Williamsburgh  road,  through  my  lines.    General 
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Sumner  infonned  me  that  he  intended  to  make  a 
stand  at  Savage* s  Station,  and  for  me  to  join  him 
to  determine  upon  the  position. 

This  movement  of  Gen.  Sumner^s  uncovering 
my  right  flank,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  at 
once  withdraw  my  troops.  I  directed  General 
Kearny,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the  road,  to  fall 
back  so  soon  as  Gen.  Sumner's  troops  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  to  be  followed  by  Gen.  Hooker's. 
I  rode  back  to  find  Gen.  Sumner.  After  some 
delay,  from  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  field,  I 
found  him,  and  learned  that  the  course  of  action 
had  been  determined  on — so  returned  to  my 
command  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  railroad-cars,  ammunition  and 
provisions  still  remaining  on  the  ground.  Lieut 
Norton,  of  my  stafi^  with  some  cavalry,  set  fire 
to  them. 

The  whole  open  space  near  Savage's  was 
crowded  with  troops  —  more  than  I  supposed 
could  be  brought  into  action  judiciously.  An 
Aid  from  the  Commanding  General  had,  in  the 
morning,  reported  to  me  to  point  out  a  road 
across  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  starting  from  the 
left  of  Gen.  Kearny's  position,  and  leading  by 
Brackett's  Ford.  General  Kearny,  having  also 
reconnoitred  it,  sent  a  portion  of  his  division 
and  his  artillery  by  this  road.  Feeling  it  to  bo 
impossible  for  all  the  troops  to  retire  by  the 
roads  leading  by  Savage's  Station,  I  ordered  the 
whole  of  my  corps  to  take  this  road,  with  the 
exception  of  Osbom's  and  Bramhall's  batteries. 
These,  at  Gen.  Smith's  request,  I  directed  to  re- 
port to  him,  as  all  his  batteries  had  already  re- 
tired. I  beg  to  refer  to  Captain  Osbom's  report 
for  the  particulars  of  the  gallant  service  rendered 
by  those  batteries  that  afternoon. 

The  road  irom  General  Kearny's  left,  across 
White  Oak  Swamp,  soon  forked,  one  going  by 
Jourdan's  Ford,  another  by  Fisher's,  and  a  third 
by  Brackett's  —  the  latter  alone  practicable  for 
artillery.  The  first  was  occupied  by  a  force  of 
the  enemy.  After  ho  was  repulsed.  Gen.  Berry's 
brigade  ctossed  by  Fisher's  Ford,  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops  by  Brackett's.  The  advance  of  the 
column  reached  the  Charles  City  road  at  half- 
past  six  P.M.,  and  the  rear  at  ten  p.m.,  without 
accident  We  found  Gen.  Sykes's  troops  holding 
the  point  at  which  the  road  terminated.  Gen. 
Berry's  brigade  entered  the  Charles  City  road 
some  distance  in  advance.    . 

I  repaired  to  general  headquarters  and  re- 
ported, where  I  remained  until  the  next  mom- 
ing,  when  I  received  instructions  where  to  post 
my  division. 

In  the  morning,  June  thirtieth,  I  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  at  Brackett's  Ford,  and  gave 
orders  to  fell  trees  across  that  road,  as  well  as  to 
obstmct  the  Charles  City  road  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  the  Commanding  General  passed,  on  his 
way  to  James  River,  he  sent  biCck  an  Aid  to  in- 
form me  that  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division  was  close 
in  rear  of  my  corps,  with  instmctions  to  furnish 
me  with  reenforcements  if  needed. 


The  left  of  General  Slocum's  division  was  to 
extend  to  the  Charles  City  road,  at  a  point  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  debouche  of  the 
Brackett's  Ford  road ;  Gen.  Kearny's  right  to 
connect  with  Slocum's  left,  and  to  extend  across 
the  Long  Bridge  road,  which  branches  some  two 
miles  in  advance  into  the  Central  'and  New- 
market roads.  Beyond  this  was  to  be  General 
Hooker's  division.  The  object  was  to  cover  tl& 
Quaker  road,  upon  which  our  wagons  and  artil- 
leiT  were  crossing  to  James  River. 

General  Kearny's  division  took  up  a  strong 
position,  very  favorable  for  an  advance  upon 
Richmond,  but  much  too  far  forward  for  the  ob- 
ject we  had  in  view.  After  much  difficulty,  I  got 
this  division  into  its  proper  position.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gen.  McCall's  division  took  post  to 
the  left  of  the  Long  Bridge  road,  in  communica- 
tion with  Gen.  Keamy's  left:  General  Hooker 
was  then  forced  to  move  still  further  to  the  left, 
and  connect  with  the  left  of  General  McCalL 
This  is  the  reason  why  Gen.  Hooker's  division 
wf^  not  in  its  proper  position.  These  delays 
brought  it  to  the  afternoon  before  Gen.  Keamy*8 
division  was  in  position. 

Atone  P.M.  the  enemy  commenced  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  to  the  right  —  I  aftenn-ards  learned 
at  the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge.  There  was 
also  an  attempt  made  to  cross  at  Brackett's  Ford, 
but  it  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  I  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  and  obstruct  the  road. 

At  two  P.M.  Gen.  Berry  reported  the  enemy 
advancing  in  force  on  the  Charles  City  road.  At 
half-past  three  the  attack  was  made  down  this  road 
on  General  Slocum's  left^  His  artillery  kept  the 
enemy  in  check. 

About  five  P.M.,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  (}en. 
McCall's  division  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
large  force,  evidently  the  principal  attack.  In 
less  than  an  hour  General  McCall's  division  gave 
way.  Gen.  Hooker  being  on  his  left,  by  moving 
to  the  right,  repulsed  the  rebels  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  with  great  slaughter.  Gen. 
Sumner,  who  was  with  General  Sedgwick,  in 
McCall's  rear,  also  greatly  aided  with  his  artille- 
ry and  infantry  in  driving  back  the  enemy. 

They  now  renewed  their  attack  with  vigor  on 
General  Kearny's  left,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  attack  continued  until 
some  time  after  night  This  attack  commenced 
at  four  P.M.,  and  was  pushed  by  heavy  masses, 
with  the  utmost  determination  and  vigor.  Capt 
Thompson's  battery,  directed  with  great  skill, 
firing  double  charges,  swept  them  back.  The* 
whole  open  space,  two  hundred  paces  wide,  was 
filled  with  the  enemy.  Each  repulse  brought 
fresh  troops.  The  third  attack  was  ^nly  repulsed 
by  the  rapid  volleys  and  determined  charge  of 
the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hays,  and 
half  of  ttie  Thirty -seventh  New- York  volunteers. 

When  Gen.  McCall's  division  gave  way,  as  I 
felt  satisfied  that  the  attack  on  the  Charles  City 
road  was  not  the  serious  one,  I  rode  over  to  the 
open  field  in  front  of  the  house  at  Nelson's  fium, 
where  General  Sumner  bad  his  headquarters,  to 
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Bee  for  myself  the  situation  of  affairs,  having 
preriooslj  ordered  over  Captain  De  Russy^s 
EMittery  to  aid  in  checking  the  enemy. 

General  McCalPs  troops  soon  began  to  emerge 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  field.  Several  bat- 
teries were  in  position,  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  woods,  over  the  heads  of  the  fugitives 
in  front  I  placed  Captain  De  Hussy's  battery 
on  the  right  of  General  Sumner^s  artillery,  with 
orders  to  shell  the  woods.  Gen.  Berry's  brigade 
was  then  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  soon 
drove  him  back.  Other  troops  began  to  return 
from  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  where  they  had 
been  sent  earlier  in  the  .day,  to  sustain  our  de- 
fence of  that  point  Here,  while  looking  on,  I 
received  a  severe  co;itusion  on  my  left  wrist,  dis- 
abling my  arm  for  several  weeks. 

Seeing  that  the  enemy  were  giving  way,  I  re- 
turned to  the  forks  of  the  road,  where  I  received 
a  call  from  General  Kearny  for  aid.  Knowing 
that  all  General  Sedgwick's  troops  were  unavail- 
able, I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  offer 
of  Gen.  Slocum  to  send  the  New-Jersey  brigade 
of  his  division  to  General  Kearny's  aid. 

I  rode  out  far  enough  on  the  Charles  City  road 
to  see  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  di- 
rection, and  returned  to  see  the  New-Jersey  bri- 
gade enter  the  woods  to  Gen.  Kearny's  relief. 
A  battery  accompanied  this  brigade.  They  soon 
drove  back  the  enemy.   It  was  now  growing  dark. 

I  sent  by  three  different  aids  of  the  Command- 
ing General's  a  detailed  verbal  statement  of  the 
events  of  the  day  and  of  our  situation.  From 
the  exhaustion  of  the  men,  want  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  uncertainty  as  to  the  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  I  also  gave  my  opinion 
that  the  troops  had  better  be  willidrawn.  I  had 
no  fears  of  the  force  we  had  just  (Icfeatcd  so  sig- 
nally, but  of  the  fresh  troops  they  could  bring 
against  our  worn-out  men. 

Shortly  after  dark  I  heard  that  Gen.  Franklin 
was  retiring.  The  right  of  my  troops  being  so 
&r  in  advance,  and  my  being  without  orders,  I 
could  not  believe  it  Soon  after  Gen.  Seymour 
came,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  so.  I  sent 
Lieut  Hunt,  of  my  staff,  to  entreat  him  to  hold 
on  till  I  could  hear  from  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, as  I  expected  to  do  so  every  moment  Lieut 
Hunt  returned,  and  reported  that  when  he  got 
there  General  Franklin's  troops  had  already  left ; 
that  three  regiments  of  General  Naglee*s  brigade 
were  drawn  up  a  short  distance  from  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
General. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  could  not 
wait  any  longer.  Gen.  Slocum  was  at  my  head- 
quarters  waiting  for  me  to  decide  what  to  do,  he 
having  also  heard  that  Gen.  Franklin  was  leav- 
mg.  We  arranged  for  his  division  to  leave  im- 
mediately, to  be  followed  by  General  Kearny's 
and  then  by  General  Sumner's.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  move  promptly,  as  the  enemy  were 
busily  engaged  repairing  the  bridge,  and  would 
fioon  be  enabled  to  cross  in  force  on  our  rear. 

I. hastened  to  Gen.  Sumner's  headquarters  and 
informed  him  of  what  bad  been  done.    He  con- 


curred with  me,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  Command- 
ing General  with  the  information.  I  then  took 
the  road  and  reached  Malvern  Hill  at  half-past 
one  A.  If!,  and  reported  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral Soon  after  daylight  both  of  my  divisions 
were  on  Malvern  HilL 

I  cannot  speak  too  warmly  of  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  Gen.  Hooker  and  his  divisioi^.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  General  Grover,  of  the  First 
Massachusetts,  Sixteenth  Massachusetts,  Sixty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania,  Second  New-Hampshire  and 
the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  regiments.  The 
colors  captured  by  Captain  Parks,  company  F, 
Second  New- York  volunteers,  had  "Williams- 
burgh"  and  "  Seven  Pines"  on  them,  and  belonged 
to  the  Seventeenth  Virginia  volunteers.  *  They 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Sumner's  headquarters.  This 
same  company  captured  one  lieutenant-colpnel, 
one  captain,  five  lieutenants,  and  thirty  or  forty 
privates. 

Gen.  Kearny  showed  his  usual  gallantry  and 
activity.  The  portion  of  his  division  engaged 
behaved  most  gallantly.  The  first  of  the  attack 
fell  on  Gen.  Robinson's  brigade,  and  continued 
five  hours.  General  Robinson  was  particular- 
ly distinguished.  Captain  Thompson's  battery 
was  conspicuous  from  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  was  served.  It  was  most  admirably 
supported  by  Colonel  Ilays,  with  the  Sixty-third 
Pennsylvania  and  half  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
New- York.  Attention  is  called  to  General  Kear- 
ny's report  of  this  part  of  the  action.  I  gladly 
add  my  commendation. 

General  Caldwell's  brigade,  sent  by  General 
Sumner,  rendered  valuable  aid;  also  General 
Taylor's  New-Jersey  brigade,  volunteered  by 
General  Slocum.  My  thanks  are  due  to  both 
those  officers  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  gave  this  assistance. 

General  Berry  and  his  brigade  behaved  with 
their  usual  gallantry.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  Major  Fairbanks,  who  commanded  the  Fifth 
Michigan,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  The 
Twenty-fourth  New- York  volunteers,  only  two 
hundred  men,  led  by  Lieut  Greenhalgh,  one  of 
General  Berry's  aids,  captured  a  stand  of  colors. 

I  neglected  to  mention  in  the  proper  place, 
that  Captain  Randolph,  who  commanded  a  bat- 
tery, is  highly  commended.  My  staff,  as  usual, 
performed  their  duties  to  my  satisfaction.  Capt 
McKeever,  Chief  of  Stafi^  was  active  in  commu- 
nicating orders  to  the  left  at  a  critical  moment ; 
and  Lieut  Hunt  especially,  in  going  to  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge,  just  before  midnight,  to  learn 
whether  our  troops  had  retired. 

All  the  reports  received  accompany  this,  and 
will  give  the  names  of  those  worthy  of  mention. 

I  annex  a  statement  of  the  losses  in  General 
Hooker's  division,  but  cannot  of  Gen.  Kearny's, 
as  the  casualties  of  this  day  and  the  next  are 
blended.  The  aggregate  is  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-one  for  the  two  days,  of  which,  I  believe,  the 
greater  part  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  June. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  Hetntzklman, 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Killed,  Wtmnded  and 
Miinng  in  Hookei^s  Division  at  the  Battle  of 
Olendale,  June  30,  1862 : 

Offlofln.  Xnllited  Bfen. 

Killed, 2  26 

Wounded, 7  139 

Aliasing, 7  288 

Total, 16  402 

16 

Grand  total, 418 
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BATTLE    OF    MALVERN    HILL,    VA. 

MAJOR-C^NERAL   HEINTZELMAN'8    REPORT. 

HCADQCIRTKRS  THIRD  CORPS,  ArMT  OT  THX  POTOMIC,  ) 

Camp  hear  Harruo.h's  Bar,  Va.,  July  24,  1862.    f 

Gen.  S.  Williams^  A.A.G.^  Headquarters : 

Gen'eual  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  ope- 
rations of  my  corps  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
and  till  their  arrival  at  their  present  camp  the 
next  day. 

On  my  arrival  at  Malvern  Hill  at  half-  past 
one  A.M.  of  the  first  of  July,  I  met  the  Com- 
manding General  on  horseback,  and  reported  to 
him  what  had  been  done.  He  directed  me  to  see 
General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer,  and  General 
Porter,  commanding  the  Fifth  corps,  and  con- 
sult with  them  as  to  the  position  for  the  troops 
to  occupy.  I  found  them,  but  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  before  day- 
light As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  saw  Gen.  Bar- 
nard, and  he  rode  out  to  make  another  examina- 
tion of  the  ground.  On  his  return  he  pointed  to 
the  direction  where  I  was  to  post  my  troops.  I 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  but  before  they  could 
be  carried  out  the  Commanding  General  returned, 
and  I  rode  with  him  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
lines,  leaving  stiff-officers  to  place  my  two  divi- 
sions in  position ;  General  Kearny's  on  the  left, 
to  connect  with  General  Couch's  right ;  on  the 
right  of  Kearny,  General  Hooker's  division,  with 
General  Sumner's  corps  on  his  right  It  was 
near  ten  a.m.  when  I  returned  Tin  Haxall's  to 
Malvern  Hill.  We  now  occupied  a  very  strong 
position,  but  lacked  some  twenty  thousand  men 
to  be  certain  of  holding  it  against  the  superior 
force  I  feared  would  be  brought  against  us. 

Before  my  troops  were  all  in  position  the  reb- 
els commenced  an  artillery  fire,  which  we  return- 
ed. Some  of  their  shells  exploded  beyond  the 
brick  house  on  tHe  hill,  and  in  the  bottom  be- 
yond.    This  lasted  about  two  hours. 

At  half- past  three  p.m.  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  artillery,  and  accompanied  by  infantry  on 
the  left  of  Kearny ;  but  principally  on  General 
Couch's  division.  By  five  p.m.  this  was  re- 
pulsed. 

Later  the  attack  was  renewed  on  Gen.  Porter's 
front,  extending  to  the  right  as  far  as  General 
Kearny's,  by  artillery  and  infantry  in  large  force. 
The  firing  continued  until  nine  p.m.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 


During  the  afternoon  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  seen  passing  along  our  front  toward  the 
right,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They  were  ser- 
end  hours  passing.  They  disappeared,  how- 
ever, without  any  further  demonstration.  They 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  our  field-artillery. 

Toward  dusk.  General  Porter  sent  to  General 
Sumner  for  a  brigade  and  battery  of  artillery. 
This  was  sent  I  added  another  brigade  and 
battery,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  defeat  more 
complete,  and  sent  them,  as  it  was  now  so  late  I 
did  not  anticipate  any  attempt  on  my  right 

All  the  troops  under  my  command  were  ex- 
posed to  this  artillery  fire.  In  General  Kearny's 
division  only  the  artillery  and  skirmishers  were 
immediately  engaged.  Capt  Thompson  managed 
his  battery  with  the  full  genius  of  that  arm; 
whilst  Captain  Randolph  with  his  Parrott  guns 
persecuted  all  that  attacked  him,  silencing  seve- 
ral times  batteries  that  were  sweeping  our  front 
or  covering  their  columns  of  attack  on  Genenl 
Couch  to  our  left  The  Fourth  Maine  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  its  coolness  in  holding 
a^ravino  and  repulsing  the  enemy's  skirmishers. 

In  General  Hooker's  division  the  men  behaved 
with  their  usual  coolness.  The  batteries  were 
so  placed  that  they  were  enabled  several  times 
to  enfilade  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry  ad- 
vance. We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Captain 
Beems,  a  most  gallant  officer,  commanding  one  of 
the  batteries.     He  was  killed  by  a  shell. 

Captain  De  Russy,  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  was 
quite  distinguished ;  for  it  was  through  his  good 
management  and  personal  attention  that  the  bat- 
teries sent  to  the  left,  later  in  the  day,  were  so 
effective. 

Quite  late  in  the  afternoon  a  staff-officer  firom 
the  Commanding  General  informed  me  that  we 
might  fall  ba^^k  to  another  position  farther  down 
the  river,  in  the  course  of  the  night  At  fifty 
minutes  past  ten  p.m.  I  received  orders  to  move  in 
rear  of  Gen.  Couch's  division.  Before  the  road  was 
clear  for  the  leading  brigade  of  my  corps  it  was 
forty  minutes  past  three  a.m.,  and  the  rear  did 
not  leave  till  daylight 

Soon  afler  daylight  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  seri- 
ously injuring  the  road,  but  early  in  the  day  all 
the  troops  reached  their  camps. 

My  whole  corps  made  the  march  with  its  artil- 
lery and  baggage-wagons,  from  Savage's  Station 
to  the  camp  at  Harrison's  Bar  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  wagon.  Our  reported  loss  in  missing 
is  but  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  ^nd  of  this 
number  a  portion  of  killed  and  wounded  were 
left  on  the  battle-field,  and  some  have  since  come 
in.  To  show  the  endurance  and  fortitude  of  the 
troops,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  New-Jersey  regi- 
ments did  not  lose  a  man  on  the  whole  march. 
Of  those  regiments  one  had  eight  stragglers,  of 
whom  three  were  wounded.  They  have  all  since 
come  in.  The  Seventh  New- Jersey  did  not  have 
a  field-officer  present  Capt  Bartlett,  company 
C,  commandetl,  with  one  captain,  Fred.  Cfooper, 
and  three  lieutenants — Hillyer  and  Mallory,  of 
company  K,  and  Courson  of  company  C. 

At  ^Tage*8  Station  we  receiv^  orders  to  re« 
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dnce  our  baggmge.  We  left  our  tents  for  the 
.wounded,  and  the  officers  part  of  their  personal 
baggage.  This  enabled  me  to  place  five  hundred 
pounds  of  ammunition  in  each  wagon,  for  the 
reserve  artillery  of  the  corps.  Captain  De  Russy 
made  good  use  of  it  at  Malvern  IlilL 

The  oflScers  of  my  staff  performed  their  duties 
with  their  lisual  promptitude  and  energy.  Dr. 
Milhau  did  all  it  was  possible  to  do  under  our 
peculiar  circumstances.  Capt  Weeks,  A.Q.M., 
Capt  McKelvey,  Chief  Commissaly,  and  Lieut 
Dresser,  ordnance  officer,  attended  faithfully  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  departments.  To 
them  I  am  indebted  for  the  safety  of  every  wagon, 
for  ample  supplies  of  provisions,  and  that  the  re- 
serve ammunition  was  on  the  field  at  the  proper 
moment 

Captain  McKeevcr  s  duties  since  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  have  been  exceedingly 
arduous,  and  have  been  performed  with  great 
judgment  and  untiring  energy,  assisted  by  Capt 
Morse,  A.A.G.  Lieut  Hunt  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  previous  reports. 

Lieut  Henry  Norton,  one  of  my  Aids,  partic-. 
olariy  distinguished  himself  at  Malvern  Hill,  by 
communicating  with  General  Couch  at  the  ex- 
treme front  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  previously  showing  much  personal 
gallantr}'. 

All  the  troops  were  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  a  continuous  fire  of  shells,  which  they  bore 
with  unflinching  courage.  Those  exposed  to  the 
infantry  fire  behaved  with  their  usual  gallantry. 
Gen.  Sickles's  brigade  was  sent  late  in  the  day  to 
aid  General  Portcr*s  command  How  well  it  was 
done  is  well  set  forth  in  the  General's  report 
The  conduct  of  CoL  Taylor  s  regiment,  the  Sev- 
enty-second New-York  volunteers,  was  brilliant 

I  beg  leave  especially  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commanding  General  to  the  loss,  in  battle, 
of  Gen.  Hooker  s  division  since  the  first  of  June, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine.  As  they  have  uniformly 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  no  other  eviden<^e 
can  be  required  of  their  gallantry,  and  of  that  of 
their  distinguished  commander. 

I  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  whole  loss 
of  the  corps  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  to  the 
third  of  July,  as  some  of  the  regiments  have  not 
been  able  to  separate  the  losses  for  each  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  Hkixtzelmax, 

Bi^adlcr^CDcnl  ^'««— ««irfT»'<f«*> 

TMuIar  StaUment  of  ElUed^  Wounded  and 
Mitiing  in  Gen,  Hooher^M  Ditisi4>n^  at  the  laU 
hattUs^  from  June  26  to  July  3,  1SC2: 


mST  BRIGADE. 


Hen. 


KDled, 1  24 

Wounded, 7  111 

4  123 

Totalt 270 


SECOND  BBIOADB. 
Offlcen. 

Killed, 2  24 

Wounded, 1  47 

Missing, 6  109 

Total, .^ 189 

TniRO  BRIGADE. 

Offloen.  Enlisted  2 

Killed, 1  4 

Wounded, 2  22 

Missing, 1  26 

Total, 56 

ARTILLERY. 

Offlcen.  Bolbted  1 

Killed, 0  1 

Wounded, 2  0 

Missing, 0  8 

Total, 11 

Grand  total, 526 

Tabular  Statement  of  Killed,  Wounded  and 
Miefing  in  Gen,  Kearny  e  Ditieion^  at  the  late 
lattU*,from  June  26  to  July  3,  1802  : 

FIRST   BRIGADE. 

Officen.  E^ilifitcd  Wm, 

Killed, 4  29 

Wounded, 8  213 

Missingt 1  82 

Total S37 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Officer!.  InUstod  Mao. 

Killed, 0  7 

Wounded, 2  43 

Missing, 0  184 

Total, 236 

THIRD     BRIGADE. 

Ofl&c«n.  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 3  33 

Wounded, 10  197 

Missing, 0  167 

Total, 410 

coMPAirr  0,  SECOND  r.  s.  artillery. 

Offleert.  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 0        •  1 

Wounded, 0  13 

Missing, 0  2 

ToUl, 16 

COMPACT   E,    FIRST    RBODE    ISLAND  ARTILLERT. 

OScerA.  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 0  1 

Wounded, 0  3 

Missing, 0  3 

TotJLl, 7 

Grand  total 1,006 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Killed^  Wounded  and 
Mmin^y  in  Reeerve  Artillery^  at  the  late  hat- 
ties,  from  June  26  to  July  8,  1862. 

COMPANY  K,  FOURTH  U.  S.  ARTILLERV. 

Officer!.  Enlisted  Man. 

Killed, 0  0 

Wounded, 0  2 

Missing, 0  0 

Total, 2 

■    COMPANY  B,  FIRST  NEW-JERSEY  ARTILLERY. 

Officers.  EnlLttcd  Man. 

Killed, 1  0 

Wounded, 0  0 

Missing, 0  4 

Total, 5 

SIXTH   NEW-YORK  BATTERY. 

Officer!.  Knllsted  Men. 

KiUed, 0  0 

Wounded, 0  1 

Missing, 0  1 

Total, 2 

Grand  total, 9 

Consolidated '  List  of  Killed,  Wounded  and 
Missinff  in  Third  Corps,  at  the  latt  Battles, 
from  June  26  to  July  3,  1802 : 

GENERAL   HOOKER.  / 

Offlcan.  Enllste<l  Men. 

Killed, 4  53 

W^ounded, 12  180 

Missing, 11  266 

•  Total, 27  499 

Aggregate, 526 

GENERAL   KEARNY. 

Officer!.  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 7  71 

Wounded, 20'  469 

Missing,  1  433 

Total, 28  978 

Aggregate, 1,006 

CAPTAIN   DE  RUSSY. 

Officers.  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 1  0 

Wounded, D  8 

Missing, 0  5 

ToUl, 1  0 

Aggregate, 9 

Grand  total, 1,541 

NoTA—Attentlon  is  called  to  the  loee  In  General  Kearny*! 
dlrUon— oearly  double  that  In  QenanJ  Hooker 'n 


Doa  49. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
GENERAL  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
WAR. 

JVDQs  Abtooati  GmtBAL^  Omcs, ) 
March  27, 1868.  f 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your 
consideration  the  accompanying  depositions  of 
Corporal  William  Pittenger,  Co.  G,  Second  regi- 
ment Ohio  volunteers ;  private  Jacob  Parrot,  Co. 
K,  Thirty-third  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  private 
Robert  Buffum,  Co.  H,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio 
volunteers ;  Corporal  Wm,  Reddick,  Co.  B,  Thirty- 
third  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  and  private  Wm. 
Bensinger,  Co.  G,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio  vol^ 
unteers,  taken  at  this  office  on  the  twenty-fifth  in- 
stant, in  compliance  with  your  written  instruc- 
tions, from  which  the  following  facts  will  appear : 

These  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
belonged  to  an  expedition  set  on  foot  in  April, 
18G2,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Andrews,  a 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  who  led  it,  and  under  the  au« 
thority  and  direction  of  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  communica- 
tions on  the  Georgia  State  Railroad,  between  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga. 

The  mode  of  operation  proposed  was  to  reach  a 
point  on  the  road  where  they  could  seize  a  loco* 
motive  and  train  of  cars,  and  then  dash  back  in 
the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires  and  burning  the  bridges  behind  tliem  as 
they  advanced,  until  they  reached  their  own  lines. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty-four  men,  who, 
with  tike  exception  of  its  leader,  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  another  citizen  of  Kentucky  —  who  acted  on 
the  occasion  as  the  substitute  of  a  soldier  —  had 
been  selected  fi*om  the  difierent  companies  for 
their  known  courage  and  discretion.  They  were 
informed  that  the  movement  was  to  bo  a  secret 
one,  and  thc^  doubtless  comprehended  something 
of  its  perils,  but  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Reddick 
alone  seem  to  have  known  anv  thing  of  its  precise 
direction  or  object  They,  however,  voluntarily 
engaged  in  it,  and  made  their  way,  in  parties  of 
two  and  three,  in  citizen's  dress,  and  carrying 
only  their  side-arms,  to  Chattanooga,  the  point  i 
of  rendezvous  agreed  upon,  where  twenty-two  out 
of  the  twenty-four  arrived  safely.  Here  they  took 
passage,  without  attracting  observation,  for  Ma- 
rietta, which  they  reached  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  April.  The  following 
morning  they  took  the  cars  back  again  towards 
Chattanooga,  and  at  a  place  called  Big  Shanty, 
while  the  engineer  and  passengers  were  breakfast* 
ing,  they  detached  the  locomotive  and  three  box- 
cars from  the  train,  and  started  at  full  speed  for 
Chattanooga.  They  were  now  upon  the  field  of 
the  perilous  operations  proposed  by  the  expedition, 
but  suddenly  encountered  unforeseen  obstacles. 
According  to  the  schedule  of  the  road,  of  which 
Mr.  Andrews  had  possessed  himsell^  they  should 
have  met  but  a  single  train  on  that  day,  whereat 
they  met  three,  two  of  them  being  engaged  on 
oxdraordinary  service.  About  an  hour  was  lost 
in  waiting  to  allow  these  trains  to  |)aas,  which 
enabled  their  pursuera  to  press  closely  upon  theok 
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They  removed  rails,  threw  out  obstructions  on 
the. road,  and  cut  the  wires  from  time  to  time, 
and  attained  when  in  motion  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour;  but  the  time  lost  could  not  be 
regained.  Ader  having  run  about  one  hundred 
miles,  they  found  their  supply  of  wood,  water, 
and  oil  exhausted,  while  the  rebel  locomotive 
which  had  been  chasing  them  was  in  sight 
Under  these  circumstances  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  abandon  their  cars  and  fly  to  the 
woods,  which  they  did,  under  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  each  one  endeavoring  to  save  himself 
as  best  he  might 
'The  expedition  thus  failed  from  causes  which 
reflected  neither  upon  the  genius  by  which  it  was 
planned,  nor  upon  the  intrepidity  and  discretion 
of  those  engaged  in  conducting  it  But  for  the 
accident  of  meeting  the  extra  trains — ^which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated — the  movement  would 
have  been  a  complete  suc<;ess,  and  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  war  in  the  South  and  South-west 
would  have  been  at  once  changed.  The  expedi- 
tion itself^  in  the  daring  of  its  conception,  had 
the  wildness  of  a  romance ;  while  in  the  gigantic 
and  overwhelming  results,  which  it  sought  and 
was  likely  to  accomplish,  it  was  absolutely  sub- 
lime. The  estimate  of  its  character  entertained 
in  the  South  will  be  found  fully  expressed  in  an 
editorial  from  the  Southern  Gonfedtracy^  a  pro- 
minent rebel  journal,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  and  which  is  appended  to  and  adopted 
as  a  part  of  Mr.  Pittenger*s  deposition.  The 
editor  says :  *'Thc  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  ap- 
palled at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful 
consequences  which  would  have  followed  the 
success  of  this  one  act.  We  doubt  if  the  victory 
of  Manassas  or  Corinth  were  worth  as  much  to 
us  as  the  frustration  of  this  grand  conp  d'etat. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  Beauregard's  whole  army  at  Corinth 
would  be  so  fatal  a  blow  to  us  as  would  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at  that  time  by 
these  men." 

So  soon  as  those  composing  the  expedition  had 
left  the  cars,  and  dispensed  themselves  in  the 
woods,  the  population  of  the  country  around 
turned  out  in  their  pursuit,  employing  for  this 
purpose  the  dogs  which  are  trained  to  hunt  down 
the  fugitive  slaves  of  the  South.  The  whole 
twenty -two  were  captured.  Among  them  was 
private  Jacob  Parrot,  of  Co.  K,  Thirty-third  regi- 
ment Ohio  volunteers.  When  arrested,  he  was, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  taken  possession  of  by 
a  military  officer  and  four  soldiers,  who  stripped 
him,  bent  him  over  a  stone,  and  while  two  pistols 
were  held  over  his  head,  a  lieutenant  in  rebel 
uniform  inflicted,  with  a  rawhide,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  an  infuriated  crowd,  who  cla- 
mordd  for  his  blood,  and  actually  brought  a  rope 
with  which  to  hang  him.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
longed scourging  was  to  force  this  young  man  to 
confess  to  them  the  objects  of  the  expedition  and 
the  names  of  his  comrades,  especially  that  of  the 
engineer  who  had  run  the  tram.  Their  purpose 
waa.  no  doubt  not  only  to  take  the  life  of  the 


latter,  if  identified,  but  to  do  so  with  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance of  humiliation  and  torture  which  they 
could  devise.  Three  times,  in  the  progress  of 
this  horrible  flogging,  it  was  suspended,  and  Mr. 
Parrot  was  asked  if  he  would  not  confess  ;  but 
steadily  and  firmly,  to  the  last,  he  refused  all  dis- 
closures, and  it  was  not  till  his  tormentors  were 
weary  of  their  brutal  work  that  the  task  of  sub- 
duing their  victim  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
This  youth  is  an  orphan,  without  father  or  mother, 
and  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  education. 
Soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  though  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  left  his  trade,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  our  armies  as  a  volun- 
teer; and  now,  though  still  suffering  from  the 
outrages  committed  on  his  person  in  the  South, 
he  is  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  seeming 
to  love  his  country  only  the  more  for  all  that  he 
has  endured  in  its  defence.  His  subdued  and 
modest  manner,  while  narrating  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  this  expedition,  showed  him  to  be  whol- 
ly unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  more 
than  perform  his  simple  duty  as  a  soldier.  Such 
Spartan  fortitude,  and  such  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
of  friendship  and  to  the  inspirations  of  patriotism, 
deserve  an  enduring  record  in  the  archives  of  the 
government,  and  will  find  one,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  loyal  people. 

The  twenty-two  captives,  when  secured,  were 
thrust  into  the  negro-jail  of  Chattanooga.  They 
occupied  a  single  room,  half  under  ground,  and 
but  thirteen  feet  square,  so  that  there  was  not 
space  enough  for  them  all  to  lie  down  together, 
and  a  part  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  sleep  sitting  and  leaning  against  the  walls. 
The  only  entrance  was  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling,  that  was  raised  twice  a  day  to  let  down 
their  scanty  meals,  which  were  lowered  in  a 
bucket  They  had  no  other  light  or  ventilation 
than  that  which  came  through  two  small,  triple- 
grated  windows.  They  were  covered  with  swarm 
ing  vermin,  and  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  strip  themselves  en- 
tirely of  their  clothes  to  bear  it  Add  to  this, 
they  were  all  handcuffed,  and,  with  trace-chains 
secured  by  padlocks  around  their  necks,  were 
fJEistened  to  each  other  in  companies  of  twos  and 
threes.  Their  food,  which  was  doled  out  to  them 
twice  a  day,  consisted  of  a  little  flour  wet  with 
water  and  baked  in  the  form  of  bread,  and  spoiled 
pickled  beef  They  had  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing any  supplies  from  the  outside,  nor  had 
they  any  means  of  doing  so— their  pockets  having 
been  rifled  of  their  last  cent  by  the  confederate 
authorities,  prominent  among  whom  was  an  offi- 
cer wearing  the  rebel  uniform  of  a  major.  No 
part  of  the  money  thus  basely  taken  was  ever 
returned. 

During  this  imprisonment  at  Chattanooga  their 
leader,  Mr.  Andrews,  was  tried  and  condemned  as 
a  spy,  and  was  subsequently  executed  at  Atlanta, 
the  seventh  of  June.  They  were  strong  and  in 
perfect  health  when  they  entered  this  negro-jail, 
but  at  the  end  of  something  more  than  three 
weeks,  when  they  were  required  to  leave  it,  thev 
were  so  exhausted  from  the  treatment  to  whi<» 
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they  had  been  subjected,  as  scarcely  to  bo  able 
to  walk,  and  several  staggered  from  weakness  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  cars. 

Finally,  twelve  of  the  number,  including  the 
five  who  have  deposed,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Co.  K, 
Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio  volunteers — who  was 
prevented^  by  illness  from  giving  his  evidence — 
were  transferred  to  the  prison  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
On  arriving  there,  seven  of  them  were  arraigned 
befoi-e  a  court-martial,  charged  with  being  spies. 
Their  trial  of  course  was  sfmmary.  They  were 
permitted  to  be  present,  but  not  to  hear  either 
the  argument  of  their  own  counsel  or  that  of  the 
judge  advocate.  Their  counsel,  however,  after- 
wards visited  the  prison  and  read  to  them  the 
written  defence  which  ho  made  before  the  court 
in  their  behalf.  The  substance  of  that  paper  is 
thus  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  Corporal 
Pittenger  :  "  Ue  (the  counsel)  contended  that  our 
being  dressed  in  citizen^s  clothes  was  nothing 
more  than  what  the  confederate  government 
itself  had  authorized,  and  was  only  what  all  the 
guerrillas  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  did  on 
all  occasions  when  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  to  do  so ;  and  he  recited  the  instance  of 
Gen.  Morgan  having  dressed  his  men  in  the  uni- 
form of  our  soldiers  and  passed  them  off  as  being 
from  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  regiment, 
and  by  that  means  succeeded  in  reaching  a  rail- 
road, and  destroying  it  This  instance  was  men- 
tioned to  show  that  our  being  in  citizen's  clothes 
did  not  take  from  us  the  protection  awarded  to 
prisonefs  of  war.  The  plea  went  on  further  to 
state  that  we  had  told  the  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion ;  that  it  was  a  purely  miUtary  one  for  the 
destruction  of  communications,  and,  as  such, 
lawful  according  to  the  rules  of  war." 

This  just  and  unanswerable  presentation  of  the 
case  appears  to  have  produced  its  appropriate 
impression.  Several  members  of  the  court-mar- 
tial afterwards  called  on  the  prisoners  and  as- 
sured them  that,  from  the  evidence  against  them, 
they  could  not  be  condemned  as  spies ;  that  they 
had  come  for  a  certain  known  object,  and  not 
having  lingered  about  or  visited  any  of  their 
camps,  obtaining  or  seeking  information,  they 
could  not  be  convicted.  Soon  thereafter  all  the 
prisoners  were  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  they 
left  Knoxville  under  a  belief  that  their  comrades, 
who  had  been  tried,  either  had  been  or  would  be 
acquitted.  In  the  mean  time,  howe^'cr,  the  views 
entertained  and  expressed  to  them  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  were  overcome,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  under  the  prompting  of  the  remorseless 
despotism  at  Richmond.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  after  their  arrival  at  Atlanta,  where  they 
rejoined  the  comrades  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated, at  Chattmooga,  their  prison-door  was 
opi'ucd,  and  the  deatli  sentences  ot  the  seven  who 
had  been  tried  at  Knoxville  were  read  to  them. 
Xo  lime  for  preparation  was  allowed  tliem.  They 
were  told  to  bid  their  friends  farewell,  '*and  to  be 
quick  about  it."  They  were  at  once  tied  and  car- 
ried out  to  execution.  A'mong  the  seven  was 
private  Samuel  Robinson,  Co.  G,  Thirty-third 
Ohio  volunteers,  who  was  too  ill  to  walk.     He 


was,  however,  pinioned  like  the  rest,  and  in  this 
condition  was  dragged  from  the  floor  on  which  he 
was  lying  to  the  scaffold.  In  an  hour  or  more 
the  cavalry  escort,  which  had  accompanied  tliom, 
wj^s  seen  returning  with  the  cart,  but  the  cart 
was  empty — the  tragedy  had  been  consummated! 

On  that  evening  and  the  following  morning  the 
prisoners  learned  from  the  provost-marshal  and 
guard  that  their  comrades  had  died,  as  all  true 
soldiers  of  the  republic  should  die  in  the  presence 
of  its  enemies.  Among  the  revolting  incidents 
which  they  mentioned  ih  connection  with  this  cow- 
ardly butchery,  was  the  fall  of  two  of  the  victims 
from  the  breaking  of  the  ropes  after  they  had  been 
for  some  time  suspended.  On  their  being  restored 
to  consciousness,  they  begged  for  an  hour  in  which 
to  pray  and  to  prepare  for  death,  but  this  was  re- 
fused them.  The  ropes  were  readjusted  and  the 
execution  at  once  proceeded. 

Among  those  who  thus  perished  was  private 
Alfred  Wilson,  company  C,  Twenty-first  Ohio 
volunteers.  He  was  a  mechanic  from  Cincinnati, 
who,-in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  had  travelled 
much  through  the  States  North  and  South,  and 
who  had  a  greatness  of  soul  which  sympathized 
intensely  with  our  struggle  for  national  life,  and 
was  in  that  dark  hour  filled  with  joyous  convic- 
tions of  our  final  triumph.  Though  surroynded 
by  a  scowling  crowd,  impatient  for  his  sacrifice, 
he  did  not  hesitate  while  standing  under  the  gal- 
lows to  make  them  a  brief  address.  He  told 
them  that  though  they  were  all  wrong,  he  had  no 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  Southern  people,  be- 
lieving that  not  they  but  their  leaders  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  rebellion ;  that  he  was  no  spy, 
as  charged,  but  a  soldier  regularly  detailed  for 
military  duty ;  that  he  did  not  regret  to  die  for 
his  country,  but  only  regretted  the  manner  of  his 
death ;  and  he  added,  for  their  admonition,  that 
they  would  yet  see  the  time  when  the  old  Union 
would  be  restored,  and  when  its  flag  would  wave 
over  them  again.  And  with  these  words  the 
brave  man  died.  He,  like  his  comrades,  calmly 
met  the  ignominious  doom  of  a  felon — but,  happi- 
ly, ignominious  for  him  and  for  them  only  so  far 
as  the  martyrdom  of  the  patriot  and  the  hero  can 
be  degraded  by  the  hands  of  ruffians  and  traitors. 

The  remaining  prisoners,  now  reduced  to  four- 
teen, were  kept  closely  confined  under  special 
guard,  in  the  jail  at  Atlanta,  until  October,  when, 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  jailer  and 
another  officer,  they  became  satisfied  that  it  lyas 
the  ])urpose  of  the  authorities  to  hang  them,  as 
they  had  done  their  companions.  This  led  them 
to  form  a  plan  for  their  escape,  which  they  car- 
ried into  execution  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  by  seizing  the  jailer  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  carry  away  the  bucket  in  which  their 
supper  had  been  brought  This  was  followed  by 
the  seizure  also  of  the  seven  guards  on  duty,  and 
before  the  alarm  was  given  eight  of  the  fugitives 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  It  has  been 
since  ascertained  that  six  of  these,  after  long  and 
painful  wanderings,  succeeded  in  reaching  our 
lines.  Of  the  fate  of  the  other  two,  nothing  is 
known.     The  remaining  six  of  the  fourteen,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  five  witnesses  who  have  deposed, 
and  Mr.  Mason,  were  recaptured  and  confined  in 
the  barracks,  until  December,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  Richmond.  There  they  were  shut  up 
in  a  room  in  Castle  Thunder,  where  they  shivered 
through  the  winter,  without  fire,  thinly  clad,  and 
with  but  two  small  blankets,  which  they  had  saved 
with  their  clothes,  to  cover  the  whole  party.  So 
they  remained  until  a  few  days  since,  when  they 
were  exchanged  ;  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months,  terminated  their  pitiless  persecutions  in 
the  prisons  of  the  South  —  persecutions  begun 
and  continued  amid  indignities  and  sufferings  on 
their  part,  and  atrocities  on  the  part  of  their  trai- 
torous foes,  which  illustrate  far  more  faithfully 
than  any  human  language  could  express  it,  the 
demoniac  spirit  of  a  revolt,  every  throb  of  whose 
life  is  a  crime  against  the  very  race  to  which  we 
belong. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Holt, 
Judge  Advocate  General. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  SxAyroN,  , 

Secretary  of  War. 
TESTIMONY. 

D^sitions  of  Corporal  William  Pittengcr,  company 
G,  Second  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  private  Jacob 
Parrot,  company  K,  Thirty-third  regiment  Ohio  vol- 
unteers ;  private  Robert  Buffum,  company  U,  Twen- 
•ty-first  regiment  Ohio  volunteers  ;  Corporal  William 
Reddick,  company  B,  Thirty-third  regiment  Ohio 
volunteers ;  and  private  William  Bensinger,  compa- 
ny 0,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  taken 
at  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advbcatc  General  of  the 
Army,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1868,  before  N.  Callan,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  compliance  with  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Corporal  William  Pittenger  was  duly  sworn 
and  examined,  as  follows,  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General : 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  position  you 
hold  in  the  military  service  ? 

Answer.  T  am  a  corporal  in  company  G,  Second 
regiment  Ohio  volunteers. 

jQuestion.  Will  you  state  whether  you  belonged 
to  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  spring  of  1802 
by  General  0.  M.  Mitchel,  for  operations  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  ? 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Please  state  the  character  of  that 
expedition,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  its 
operations,  and  the  Rnal  result 

Answer.  The  expedition  was  planned  between 
Gen.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Andrews,  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky,  then  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Mr.  Andrews  asked  for  a  detail  of 
twenty-four  men  from  the  three  Ohio  regiments 
of  the  brigade  then  commanded  by  Colonel,  after- 
wards General  Sill.  Of  these  twenty-four  men 
only  twenty-two  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
lines.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  de- 
stroy the  communications  on  the  Georgia  ^tate 
Railroad,  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  by 
burning  the  bridges.  For  this  purpose  we  in- 
tended to  seize  an  engine  and  a  train  of  cars,  at  a 


place  where  there  could  be  no  other  engine  and 
train  of  cars  to  pursue  us,  and  to  run  ahead,  cut- 
ting the  telegraph-wires,  and  burning  the  bridges 
behind  us,  if  possible,  until  we  should  reach  our 
own  lines.    ,  Gen.  Mitchel  at  that  time  was  mov- 
ing on  Huntsville,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  be  there  as  soon  as  we  could  reach  there. 
We  started  in  citizen's  clothes ;  we  were  ordered 
to  dress  in  citizen's  clothes,  armed  with  side-arms 
only,  and  we  were  to  pass  through  the  lines  in 
squads  of  three  or  #our,  to  meet  at  Chattanooga. 
We  met  no  pickets  or  opposition  of  any  kind  on 
the  way,  there  being  no  large  military  force  there 
—  nothing  but  camps  of  instruction  for  new  re- 
cruits in  that  section  of  the  country.     From  Chat- 
tanooga we  proceeded  to  Marietta,  Georgia,  by 
rail,  and  arrived  there  on  the  night  of  eleventh 
of  April,  at  midnight     On  the  morning  of  Ihe 
twelllh,  we  took  passage  back  again  from  Mari- 
etta towards  Chattanooga,  and  at  a  place  called 
Big  Shanty,  while  the  passengers,  the  engineer, 
and  conductor  were  at  breakfast,  we  detached 
the  engine  and  three  box-cars  from  the  train,  and 
started.     There  was  no  engine  there  to  pursue 
us,  but  wo  were  pursued  by  a  hand-car.     Mr. 
Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  had  a 
schedule  of  the  road,  and  according  to  that  sche- 
dule we  had  but  one  train  to  pass,  at  a  station 
but  a  short  distance  from  where  we  captured  the 
train  ;  and  after  that  we  intended  to  run  the 
train  through  at  full  speed,  and  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  expedition.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, that  morning,  for  the  first  time,  two  other 
additional  trains  had  been  put  on  the  road,  mak- 
ing three  that  we  had  to  meet  and  pass  instead 
of  one,  and  at  considerable  intervals.     We  were 
obliged  to  wait  at  one  station  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes, and  at  the  second  we  had  to  wait ;  and  we 
were  also  delayed  waiting  for  the  third  train  ;  by 
this  means  we  lost  so  much  time  that  those  pur- 
suing came  nearly  up  with  us  from  behind,  and 
we  had  no  time  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
expedition.     We  attempted  to  delay  the  pursuit 
by  taking  up  the  rails,  but  they  had  forethought 
enough  to  take  a  party  of  workmen  with  them  to 
lay  the  rails  again.     We  proceeded  until  we  were 
within  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  Chatta- 
nooga, when  we  got  out  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  pursuing  train  was  so  close  behind  us  that 
we  had  not  time  to  take  in  any  more,  and  wo 
therefore  abandoned  the  train.     Our  leader,  Mr. 
Andrews,  told  us  to  take  to  the  woods,  and  dis- 
perse, and  save  ourselves  if  we  could.     We  were 
immediately  pursued  by  the  whole  population. 
There  was  great  excitement,  and  all  the  planters 
and  people  of  the  neighborhood  turned  out  with 
the  dogs  that  they  employed  to  hunt  their  ne- 
groes, and  pursued  us.     Some  of  our  party  were 
taken  that  day  and  some  on  the  next  day ;  two- 
were  not  taken  until  three  weeks  afterwards,  but 
all  were  finally  captured.      The  party  consisted 
of  twenty  United  States  soldiers,  one  citizen  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  our  regiment 
and  went  in  the  place  of  another  soldier,  and  Mr. 
Andrews,  our  leader. 
Question.  tVho  was  Mr.  Andrews  f 
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Answer.  He  was  a  citizen  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government ;  he  had  been  employed  in  the  secret, 
service  of  the  GoV^emmenL  He  told  me  about 
several  of  his  expeditions  ;  among  others,  he 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Fort  Donclson  before 
it  was  captured.  We  were  all,  twenty-two  of  us, 
taken  to  the  jail,  or  rather  the  negro-prison  in 
Chattanooga,  and  confined  there  in  a  lower  apart- 
ment, or  dungeon,  of  the  building,  only  about 
thirteen  feet  square,  and  about  the  same  height, 
and  partly  under  ground,  having  only  two  win- 
dows on  opposite  sides,  not  over  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  with  triple  rows  of  bars.  The  ven- 
tilation there  was  so  imperfect  that  it  reminded 
me  more  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  than  any 
thing  else.     When  the  first  of  our  party  were 


counsel.  When  our  men  demanded  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  plea  of  our  own  counsel,  and  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  against  us,  they  refused  it 
The  first  one  who  was  tried  demanded  that  privi- 
lege, and  they  refused  him,  and  said  they  would 
not  allow  it,  which,  of  course,  amounted  to  a  re- 
fusal for  all.  Our  lawyer,  however,  visited  us, 
and  read  his  plea  to  us.  I  suppose  that  it  was 
the  same  which  he  read  in  courts  in  which, he' 
contended  that  our  being  dressed  in  citizen^s 
clothes  was  notliing  more  than  what  the  confed- 
erate government  itself  had  authorized,  and  ^i^as 
only  what  all  the  guerrillas  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy  did  on  all  occasions  when  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  them  to  do  so.  And  he  cited 
the  instance  of  Gen.  Morgan  having  dressed  his 


taken  there  to  the  jail,  there  were  others.  Union  nien  in  the  uniform  of  our  soldiers,  and  passed 


men  of  Tennessee,  who  were  coniincd  there  in 
this  same  room ;  as  others  of  our  party  were 
taken  and  brought  there,  some  of  these  Union 
men  were  taken  out,  until,  finally,  there  were 
none  there  but  the  twenty-two  of  our  party. 
We  were  placed  in  irons,  were  handcuffed,  and 
chained  twos  and  twos  with  chains  ;  I  think 
there  were  two  parties  of  three  coupled  together, 
but  the  remainder  were  coupled  in  twos.  The 
trap-door  of  the  building,  the  only  entrance,  was 
raised  only  to  let  down  our  meals,  which  were 
lowered  to  us  in  a  bucket,  by  a  rope,  twice  a  day. 
Our  fare  was  very  scanty,  and  we  were  reduced 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  although  before 
we  had  all  been  well,  hearty,  strong  men.  We 
were  confined  there,  I  think,  for, a  little  over 
three  weeks,  and  when  we  came  out,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  were  scarcely  able  to  walk ; 
some  actually  staggered  along  as  Ihey  marched 
to  the  cars.  While  we  were  there  Mr.  Andrews 
was  tried  before  a  court-martial,  under  the  orders, 
I  believe,  of  Gen.  Leadbetter,  or  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  his  superior.  His  sentence  was  not  an- 
nounced until  we  had  left  there.  After  we  had 
been  confined  there  about  three  weeks.  General 


them  off  as  being  from  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  regiment,  and  by  that  means  succeed 
in  reaching  a  railroad  and  destroying  it  This 
instance  was  mentioned  to  show  that  our  being 
dressed  in  citizen^s  clothes  did  not  take  from  us 
the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  The 
plea  went  on  further  to  state  that  we  had  told 
the  object  of  our  expedition — that  it  was  a  purely 
milita^  one  for  the  destruction  of  communica- 
tion, and,  as  such,  lawful  according  to  the  rules 
of  war.  What  reply  the  Judge  Advocate  made 
to  this  we  never  had  any  means  of  knowing,  as 
we  were  not  allowed  to  hear  it  Members  of  the 
court-martial,  however,  visited  us,  *and  told  us 
that  from  the  evidence  against  us  we  could  not 
be  convicted  as  spies ;  that  we  came  for  a  certain, 
known  object  did  not  visit  in  their  camps  at  any 
place,  did  not  remain  about  them  or  seek  to  ob- 
tain any  information  of  them,  and  therefore  we 
could  not  be  convicted  as  spies.  Shortly  after- 
wards they  transferred  us  twelve  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  those  who  had  remained  in  Chattanooga 
had  been  previously  taken.  After  remaining 
there  for  a  short  time,  an  order  came  for  the  exe- 
cution of  our  seven  comrades  who  had  been  tried. 


Mitchel  advanced  to  Bridgeport  producing  a .  It  was  at  that  time  entirely  unexpected  to  us,  al- 
great  panic  in  Chattanooga ;  and  they  transferred  .  though  at  first  it  would  not  have  been.  Sentence 
us  south  to  Madison,  in  Georgia.  We  remained  j  of  death  was  read  to  them,  and  they  were  imme- 
there  until  they  found  that  Gen.  Mitchel  did  not  diately  tied,  without  any  time  for  preparation 
iptend  to  advance  on  Chattanooga,  when  they  being  allowed  them.  They  were  told  to  bid  us 
brought  us  back.  By  this  time  we  had  been  put  |  farewell,  and  **  to  be  quick  about  it,"  and  then 
under  the  charge  of  a  captain,  who  interceded '  they  \vere  taken  out  of  the  prison,  and  we  could 
for  us  and  procured  us  some  little  better  quar- ,  see  them  from  the  window,  in  a  wagon,  escorted 


ters.  We  were  allowed  to  occupy  an  upper  stt)ry 
of  the  jail,  a  room  of  the  same  size  but  having 
larger  windows,  and  three  instead  of  two.  We 
remained  there  a  few  days — I  do  not  remember 
exactly  how  long — when  twelve  of  us  were  taken 
to  Knoxville,  and  the  remainder  were  kept  in 
Chattanooga.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  Knoxville.  Shortly  after  we  had  gone  to 
Knoxville,  Mr.  Andrews*s  sentence  was  read  to 
him,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  seventh  of  June. 
At  Knoxville  some  of  our  boys  were  put  on  trial 
as  spies.  Only  seven  were  tried,  and  the  trial 
occupied  but  a  very  short  time.  Although  we 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  employing  counsel, 
yet  we  were  not  allowed  to  hear  the  pleas  of 


by  cavalry.  In  the  course  of  something  like  an 
hour  or  so,  the  cavalry  returned  without  them. 
That  evening  Captain  Forakers,  the  provost-mar- 
shal, called  upon  us.  We  asked  him  how  our 
companions  had  met  their  fate.  He  told  us,  like 
brave  men.  The  next  day  we  conversed  with 
the  guard  who  was  guarding  us ;  with  one  in 
particular,  who  described  the  scent  of  the  execu- 
tion where  he  was  present  He  told  us  of  ^he 
speech  that  one  of  those  men,  named  Wilp'^n, 
from  my  regiment  had  made  on  the  scaffold; 
and  also  told  us  that  two  of  the  heaviest  men  had 
broken  the  ropes  when  they  were  hanging,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  They  afterwards  revived  and 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  was  given  to 
them  ;  and  they  requested  an  hour  to  prepare  for 
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death,  and  to  pray  before  they  were  again  hung 
up.  That  was  refused  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ropes  were  adjusted  they  were  compelled  to  as- 
cend the  scaffold  again.  The  guard  told  me  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  spoken  very  calmly ;  had  told 
them  that  they  were  all  in  the  wrong ;  that  they 
would  yet  see  the  time  when  the  old  Union  would 
be  restored,  and  the  flag  of  our  country  would 
wave  over  all  of  that  country :  that  he  had  no 
had  feelings  towards  the  Southern  people ;  but 
considered  that  it  was  only  their  leaders  who 
were  to  blame  for  the  course  they  had  taken. 
He  also  said  that  although  he  was  condemned  as 
a  spy,  he  was  none ;  but  was  a  regularly  detailed 
soldier,  and  died  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  him  ;  that  he  did  not  regret  to  die  for  his 
country,  but  only  regretted  the  manner  of  his 
death.  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect  We  all  expected  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  our  companions. 

We  remained  there  confined  very  closely  in  the 
city  jail.  A  special  guard  was  placed  over  us 
from  and  before  the  time  of  the  execution,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  until  in  October.  We  were 
al^  fifteen  of  us,  kept  in  the  same  room  all  the 
time — a  room  not  much  larger  than  this,  (the 
Judge  Advocate  Generars  oflice.;  I  said  there 
were  fifteen  of  us — the  fourteen  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  and  a  Capt  Frye,  a  Fede- 
ral officer  o(  East-Tennessee,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Knoxville  with  us,  and  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  us,  as  they  considered  it  the  securest 
part  of  the  building. 

Question.  What  knowledge,  if  any,  have  you  ' 
of  one  of  your  companions  in  this  expedition — Mr. 
Parrot — naving  been  seized  and  scourged  by  the 
confederate  authorities  ?  State  all  you  know  on 
the  subject,  either  from  your  own  knowledge,  or 
from  his  statements,  or  from  the  statements  of 
confederate  officers. 

Answer.  That  occurred  before  I  was  myself 
captured,  after  leaving  the  train.  Mr.  Parrot 
himself  gave  me  a  complete  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action as  soon  as  we  reached  Chattanooga,  where 
we  were  all  taken  after  a  time.  In  addition  to  his 
statement,  I  heard  the  statement  of  his  compan- 
ion, the  man  taken  with  him,  and  one  of  those 
subsequently  executed,  who  tol<l  me  substantially 
the  same  story  that  Mr.  Parrot  did — that  Mr. 
Parrot  received  over  one  hundred  lashes  to  make 
him  confess  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  the 
names  of  his  companions,  and  particularly  the 
name  of  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train,  all  of 
which  he  refused  to  do.  It  was  said  by  the  con- 
federates that  this  flogging  was  inflicted  by  a 
mob ;  that  "they  took  him  and  whipped  him" — 
that  was  the  expression  they  used.  Afterwards, 
when  we  were  going  to  Madison,  at  the  time 
when  we  were  Uiken  away  from  Chattanooga,  a 
confcdomtc  officer  culled  upon  us  at  a  station 
where  the  cars  stoppe<l,  and  sj)oke  to  Mr.  Parrot 
in  my  hearing,  and  told  him  that  he  admired  his 
courage  and  h[irdiliood  in  refusing  to  confess  un- 
der the  flogging  he  had  received,  and  also  stated 
that  ho  was  sorry  that  they  had  beaten  him  so 
severely. 


In  October  Colonel  Lee,  who  was  then  provost- 
marshal,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  former  pro- 
vost-marshal, came  to  us  and  told  us  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederacy,  inquiring  why  we  had  not  ad  been 
executed.  Col.  Lee  told  us  that  he  had  replied 
that  he  was  personally  unacquainted  with  the 
afiair,  but  he  supposed  it  was  probable  that  there 
were  s6me  mitigating  circumstances  in  our  cases, 
and  had  referred  to  the  court-martial  which  tried 
the  others  for  those  circumstances.  One  or  two 
days  after  that  the  jailer  was  overheard  talking 
with  an  officer  of  the  guard,  and  telling  him  that 
the  remainder  of  our  party  were  to  be  executed 
also.  Jrom  this  we  supposed  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  ordered  it,  and  wo  determined  to  es- 
cape if  possible.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
after  we  had  had  our  supper,  when  they  opened 
the  door  to  take  out  the  buckets  in  which  our 
supper  was  brought,  we  seized  the  jailer  and  held 
him,  opened  another  room  of  the  prison,  in  which 
others  were  confined^  went  down-stairs,  and 
seized  the  guard — there  were  seven  of  the  guard 
— and  then  attempted  to  make  our  escape,  and 
eight  of  us  succeeded  in  getting  off  before  the 
alarm  was  given.  The  others  were  captured ; 
four  on  the  same  evening,  and  two  others  the  next 
day.  I  was  one  of  those  captured  on  the  same 
evening.  Shortly  after  that,  they  removed  ua  to 
the  barracks  in  town,  where  wo  were  better  treat- 
ed, more  kindly  treated  than  we  had  ever  been 
before  that  We  remained  there  until  December, 
when  we  were  sent  to  Richmond.  We  were  first 
taken  to  the  Libby  prison,  and  told  that  we  were 
to  be  exchanged.  They  sent  a  very  light  guard 
along  with  us,  trusting  to  our  belief  that  we  would 
be  exchanged ;  and,  so  believing,  we  went  along 
quietly  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  which  we 
could  easily  have  done.  We  were  taken  to  tho 
Libby  prison  and  kept  there  about  an  hour,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  criminal  prison.  Castle 
Thunder.  Here  we  were  put  into  a  little  room 
up-stairs,  of  which  three  sides  were  only  weather- 
boarded,  and  Ihere  we  remained  during  tho 
months  of  December  and  January,  without  any 
fire  and  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  clothing,  as 
they  had  taken  all  our  blankets  from  us  when  we 
left  Atlanta,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones 
which  we  had  managed  to  secrete  when  we  left 
the  barracks.  This  was  the  only  covering  wo  had 
during  those  two  months  for  all  six  of  us  there. 
We  were  very  destitute  of  other  clothing  at  that 
time,  nearly  out  of  it  in  fact  About  the  first  of 
February,  however,  they  wanted  that  room,  with 
a  number  of  othef  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  transferred  us  to  a  largo 
room  down-stiirs  on  the  ground-floor,  which  was 
assigned  to  Union  prisoners.  Here  we  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  we  had  before,  and  remainetl 
until  a  special  exchange  was  made.  They  at- 
tempted to  exchange  us  as  citizens,  leaving  our 
names  on  the  citizen's  list  from  Castle  Thunder, 
although  we  had  our  names  marked  as  soldiers, 
and  OUT  companies  and  regiment's  were  down  on 
the  prison -l)ooks,  and  in  the  charges  and  specifi- 
cations given  to  the  seven  of  our  comrades  who 
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w^re  tried  and  executed,  it  was  admitted  that 
they  were  soldiers,  and  their  companies  and  regi- 
ments were  named. 

Question.  Wore  the  men  engaged  in  that  eiqpe- 
dition  detailed  by  the  officers,  or  did  they  volun- 
teer ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  they  enter 
uix>n  that  expedition  ? 

Answer.  Gen.  Mitchel  issued  an  order  to  the 
colonels  of  the  three  Ohio  regiments  in  SilFs  bri- 
gade to  have  a  man  detailed  from  each  company 
— for  the  captain  of  each  company  to  select  a  re- 
liable man  ofTiiis  company  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  then  sent  to  the  colonel's  quarters  and  told 
what  they  were  wanted  to  do — that  they  were 
wanted  to  dress  in  citizen's  clothes  and  obey  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Andrews.  The  expedition  was  not 
explained  to  us  then,  but  we  were  told  that  we 
were  to  obey  Mr.  Andrews's  orders,  and  to  go 
with  him  on  a  secret  expedition.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  explained  to  us  that  night  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  assembled  us  together  about  a 
mile  from  Shelbyville,  after  it  got  dark,  and  there 
gave  us  the  main  outlines ;  that  we  were  to  go 
into  Georgia  to  Marietta,  to  make  our  way  there 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  there  to  seize  a  train, 
and  he  would  be  with  us  all  the  time  after  reach- 
ing there  to  direct  us  how  to  proceed. 

Question.  The  leading  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  cut  the  communications  and  destroy  the 
bridges  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  capture  of  the  engine 
and  train  was  merely  a  means  to  that  end. 

Question.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  esti- 
mate which  was  placed  by  the  confederate  au- 
thorities upon  the  importance  of  this  expedition, 
had  it  been  successful  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  paper  here  now,  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  least, 
called  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  copy 
which  I  have  is  dated  April  fifteenth,  1862.  We 
seized  the  train  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  and  this 
paper  was  printed  three  days  after,  and  before 
they  had  learned  the  full  particulars  of  the  cap- 
ture.    I  will  read  a  portion  of  that  article. 

(The  witness  then  produced  the  paper,  and  read 
from  the  article  referred  to.) 

Question.  How  came  you  in  possession  of  that 
paper  ? 

Answer.  The  officer  of  the  guard  in  charge  of 
us  had  it  and  laid  it  down,  and  I  took  it  and  have 
carried  it  secreted  about  my  person  ever  since, 
which  accounts  for  its  soiled  and  worn  condition. 
I  would  refer  to  tlie  entire  article  as  the  best  an- 
swer to  your  (juestion,  as  to  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  by  the  confederate  au- 
thorities. 

(A  co[)y  of  the  article  referred  to  is  hereto  ap- 
pended, as  a  portion  of  this  deposition.) 

Question.  Were  you  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  made  the  address  upon  the 
scatfold  before  his  execution  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  what  company  and 
regiment  he  belonged,  and  from  what  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  he  came  ? . 

Answer.  He  was  a  member  of  company  B,  of 
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the  Second  Ohio  regiment — ^my  regiment  He 
had  resided  in  Cincinnati  a  long  time,  and  came 
from  there.  Hd  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  a  man 
between  thirty  and  thuty-five  years  of  age,  and 
had  travelled  a  great  deal  over  the  United  States, 
working  at  his  trade.  He  said  he  had  a  famUy 
of  two  children ;  his  wife  was  not  living. 

Question.  Will  you  please  give,  if  you  can,  the 
names  of  all  your  comrades  who  were  executed, 
with  the  companies  and  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged  ? 

Answer.  There  was  George  D.  Wilson,  compa- 
ny B,  Second  Ohio  infantry ;  Marion  Ross,  com- 
pany A,  Second  Ohio  infantry,  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor of  the  regiment ;  Perry  G.  Shadrack,  compa- 
ny K,  Second  Ohio ;  Samuel  Roberson,  company 
G,  Thirty -third  Ohio  ;  Samuel  Slavens,  company 
D,  Thirty-third.  Ohio;  John  Scott,  company  F, 
Twenty-first  Ohio ;  William  Campbell,  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky ;  and  J.  J.  Andrews,  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky  also,  and  our  leader.  William  Camp- 
bell was  on  a  visit  to  our  regiment  at  the  time 
this  detail  «was  made.  The  captain  of  one  of  our 
companies  asked  him  if  he  would  go  in  the  place 
of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  We 
always  said,  when  questioned  about  him,  that  he 
was  a  soldier. 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  you  know,  if 
any  thing,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  secret 
expedition — by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  when  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  Mr.  Andrews  told  me  that  he  himselfj  in  his 
visits  to  the  South,  had  noticed  that  this  thmg 
could  be  accomplished,  ^nd  that  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us.  He  had  proposed  it  to  Gen. 
Buell,  who  did  not  give  him  much  encourage- 
ment. Afterwards  he  proposed  it  to  Gen.  Mitch- 
el, who  gave  him  more  encouragement,  and  gave 
him  permission  to  take  eight  men  from  the  Second 
Ohio  regiment,  which  he  had  been  with  consider- 
able, and  attempt  to  execute  the  plan.  The  men 
were  given  h^,  and  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  that  we  did  to  Atlanta;  but  on  arriving 
there,  they  found  that  the  engineer,  whom  Mr. 
Andrews  had  engaged  to  run  the  train  for  them, 
was  not  there,  on  account  of  having  been  pressed 
to  run  reenforcements  to  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
For  this  reason  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan,  and  go  quietly  back  as  passengers  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  then  return  through  the  country  to 
our  camp.  Mr.  Andrews  then  told  Gen.  Mitchel 
that  from  all  he  had  seen  in  that  expedition,  he 
still  considered  the  thing  easy  of  accomplishment, 
and  asked  for  a  larger  detail  of  twenty-four  men 
from  the  three  regiments,  which  he  o))tained.  Ho 
asked  to  have  some  engineers  selected,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  failure  the  sec- 
ond time  like  the  first  There  were  consequently 
four  men  in  our  party  who  could  run  engines ; 
only  one,  however,  did  so  on  that  expedition. 
None  of  those  on  the  first  expedition  went  on  the 
second ;  entirely  new  men  were  selected  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Question.  Will  you,  if  you  can,  give  the  names 
of  the  members  of  that  expedition,  in  addition  to 
those  spoken  o^  in  this  testimony — that  is  to.  say. 
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'  the  witnesses  who  are  to  depose  here,  together 
with  ft  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  seven  who  we^e  exe- 
aitod? 

Answer.  They  are  as  follows :  William  Knight, 
company  E,  Twenty-first  Ohio ;  Wilson  II.  Brown, 
company  F,  Twenty-first  Ohio;  Daniel  A.  Dor- 
sey,  company  H,  Thirty-third  Ohio ;  Mark  Wood, 
company  C,  Twenty-first  Ohio;  Alfired  Wilson, 
of  the  same  company  and  regiment  This  was 
the  only  instance  where  two  men  were  taken  from 
the  same  company.  Martin  J.  Hawkins,  compa- 
hr  A,  Thirty-third  Ohio ;  John  Wollan,  company 
d.  Thirty-third  Ohio;  and  John  R.  Porter,  com- 
imny  G,  Twenty -first  Ohio.  These  eight  that  I 
nave  just  named  were  those  who  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  and  were  not  retaken  at  the 
time  that  we  were.  We  saw  in  a  confederate  pa- 
per an  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
stating  that  the  two  last  named,  Wollan  and  Por- 
ter, had  succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines,  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  at  Corinth,  which  was  then  in 
our  possession.  We  were  told  by  Col.  Lee,  the 
provost-marshal  at  Atlanta,  that  three  of  those 
who  had  escaped  had  been  shot  and  left  in  the 
woods ;  but  we  did  not  know  how  much  dcpend- 
*wice  to  place  upon  that. 

William  PrrrexpER, 
Oompanj  O,  Second  Ohio  RcKtment  Tolonteen. 

THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  CHASE  I» 

TBI  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  ASTOUNDING  ADTKNTDRK 
OF  THE  WAR. — THE  MOST  DARINO  UNDERTAKING  THAT 
YANKEES  EVER  PLANNED   OR  ATTEMPTED   TO  EXECUTE. 

Stealing  an  engine — Tearing  up  the  track — Pursued 
on  foot,  on  hand-cars  and  engines — Overtaken— 'A 
scattering — The  capture — The  wonderful  energy  of 
llemre.  Fuller,  Murphy,  and  Cain — Some  reflections, 
etc.,  etc. 

FULL   PARTICULARS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  obtained  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  most  thrilling  railroad  adventure 
that  ever  occurred  on  the  American  continent,  as 
well  as  the  mightiest  and  most  important  in  its 
results,  if  successful,  that  has  been  conceived  by 
the  Lincoln  government  since  the  commencement 
of  this  war.  Nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  has 
been  attempted,  and  nothing  within  the  range  of 
possibility  could  l>o  conceived,  that  would  (all 
with  such  a  tremendous  crushing  force  upon  us, 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans  which  were 
concocted  and  dependent  on  the  execution  of  the 
one  whose  history  we  now  proceed  to  narrate. 

Its  reality — what  was  actually  done — excels 
all  the  extravagant  conceptions  of  the  Arrow- 
smith  hoax,  which  fiction  created  such  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  Europe. 

To  make  the  matter  more  complete  and  intelli- 
gible, we  will  take  our  readers  over  the  same 
history  of  the  case  which  we  related  in  our  last, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  correct,  but  are 
lacking  details,  which  have  since  come  to  hand. 

We  will  begin  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  the 
Big  Shant^r  hotel  at  Camp  McDonald,  on  the  W. 
and  A.  Railroad,  nrhere  several  regiments  of  sol- 
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diers  are  now  encamped.  The  morning  mail  and 
passenger-train  had  left  here  at  four  a.v.  on  last 
Saturday  morning  as  usual,  and  had  stopped 
there  for  breakfast  The  conductor,  W.  A.  Ful- 
ler, the  engineer,  J,  Cwn  —  both  of  this  city — 
and  the  passengers,  were  at  the  table,  when  some 
eight  men,  having  uncoupled  the  engine  and  three 
empty  box-cars  next  to  it  from  the  passeneer  and 
baggage-cars,  mounted  the  engine,  pulled  upon 
the  vidve,  put  on  all  steam,  and  left  conductor, 
engineer,  passengers,  spectators,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  camp  hard  by,  all  lost  In  amazement,  and 
dumbfounded  at  the  strange,  startling,  daring  act 

This  unheard-of  act  was  doubtless  imdertoken 
at  that  place  and  time  upon  the  presumption  that 
pursuit  could  not  be  made  by  an  engine  short  of 
Kingston,  some  thirty  miles  above  or  firom  this 
place ;  and  that,  by  cutting  down  the  telegraph- 
wires  as  they  proceeded,  the  adventurers  could 
calculate  on  at  least  three  or  four  hours'  start  of 
any  pursuit  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  This 
was  a  legitimate  conclusion,  and  but  for  the  will, 
energy,  and  quick  and  good  Judgment  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler and  Mr.  Cain,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Murphy,  the 
intelligent  and  practical  foreman  of  the  wood  de- 
partment of  the  State  road  shop,  who  accidental* 
ly  went  on  the  train  from  this  place  that  morn- 
ing, their  calculations  would  have  worked  out  as 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  obtained  long  ere  this  reaches  the  eyes 
of  our  readers — the  most  terrible  to  us  of  any 
that  we  cnn  conceive  as  possible,  and  unequalled 
by  any  thing  attempted  or  conceived  since  this 
war  was  commenced.     Now  for  the  chase : 

These  three  determined  men,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  put  out  afler  the  flying  train  on 
foot,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  by  the  crowd, 
who,  though  lost  in  amazement  at  the  unexpect- 
ed and  daring  act,  could  not  repress  their  risibili- 
ty at  seeing  three  men  start  after  a  train  on  foot, 
which  they  had  just  witnessed  depart  at  light- 
ning speed.  They  put  on  all  their  speed  and  ran 
along  the  track  for  three  miles,  when  they  came 
across  some  track-raisers  who  had  a  small  truck- 
car,  which  is  shoved  along  by  men  so  employed 
on  raOroads,  on  which  to  carry  their  tools.  This 
truck  and  men  were  at  once  "  impressed."  They 
took  it  by  turns  of  two  at  a  time  to  run  behind 
this  truck  and  push  it  along  al!  up-grades  and 
level  portions  of  the  road,  and  let  it  dnve  at  will 
on  all  the  down-grades. 

A  little  way  further  up  the  fugitive  adventurers 
had  stopped,  cut  the  telegraph-wires,  and  torn 
up  the  track.  Here  the  pursuers  were  thrown  at 
pell-mell,  truck  and  men,  upon  the  side  of  tlie 
road.  Fortunately  "nobody  was  hurt  on  our 
side.''  The  truck  was  soon  placed  on  the  road 
again,  enough  hands  were  left  to  repair  the  track, 
and  with  all  the  power  of  determined  will  and 
muscle  they  pushed  on  to  Etowah  station,  some 
twenty  miles  above.  Here,  most  fortunately, 
Migor  Cooper's  old  coal-engine,  the  **Yonali," 
one  of  the  first  engines  on  the  State  road,  was 
standing  out  fired  up.  Tliis  venerable  locomo- 
tive was  immediately  turned  upon  her  old  track, 
and,  like  an  old  raoer  at  the  tap  of  the  dtunii 
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pricked  up  her  ears;  and  nuide  fine  time  to  Kings- 
ston. 

The  fugitives,  not  expecting  such  eurlj  pur- 
suit, quietly  took  in  wood  and  water  at  Cass  sta- 
tion, and  borrowed  a  schedule  from  the  tank- 
tender  upon  the  plausible  plea  that  they  were 
running  a  pressed  train  loaded  with  powder  for 
Beauregard. 

The  attentive  and  patriotic  tank-tender,  Mr. 
William  Russell,  said  he  gave  them  his  schedule, 
and  would  have  sent  the  shirt  off  bis  back  to 
Beauregard  if  it  had  been  asked  for.  Here  the 
adventurous  fugitives  inquired  which  end  of  the 
switch  they  should  go  in  on  at  Kingston.  When 
they  arrived  at  Kingston  they  stopped,  went  to 
the  agent  there,  told  the  powder-story,  readily 
got  the  switch-key,  went  on  the  upper  turn-out, 
and  waited  for  the  down  way  freight-train  to 
pass.  To  all  inquiries  they  replied  with  the  same 
powder-story.  When  the  freigbt-train  had  passed 
they  immediately  proceeded  on  the  next  station, 
Adairsville,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  regular 
down  freight-train. 

At  some  point  on  the  way  they  had  taken  on 
some  fifty  cross-ties,  and  before  reaching  Adairs- 
ville they  stopped  on  a  ciurve,  tore  up  the  rails, 
and  put  seven  cross-ties  on  the  track,  no  doubt 
intending  to  wreck  this  down  freight-train  which 
would  be  along  in  a  few  minutes.  They  had  out 
upon  the  engine  a  red  handkerchief  as  a  kind  of 
flag  or  signal,  which,  in  railroading,  means  an- 
other train  is  behind,  thereby  indicating  to  all 
that  the  regular  passenger-train  would  be  along 
presently.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  Adairs- 
ville, and  said  Fuller,  with  the  regular  passenger- 
train,  was  behind,  and  would  wait  at  Kingston 
for  the  freight-train,  and  told  the  conductor  there- 
on to  push  ahead  and  meet  him  at  that  point 
They  passed  on  to  Calhoun,  where  they  met  the 
down  passenger-train  due  here  at  twenty  minutes 
past  four  P.M.,  and  without  making  any  stop  they 
proceeded  on,  on,  and  oh. 

But  we  must  return  to  Fuller  and  his  party, 
whom  we  have  unconsciously  left  on  the  old 
**  Yonah,"  making  their  way  to  Kingston.  Ar- 
riving there,  and  learning  the  adventurers  were 
but  twenty  minutes  ahead,  they  left  the  "  Yonah  " 
to  blow  off  while  they  mounted  the  engine  of  the 
Rome  Branch  road,  which  was  ready  fired  up, 
and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  passenger-train 
nearly  due,  when  it  would  have  proceeded  to 
Rome.  A  large  party  of  gentlemen  volunteered 
for  the  chase,  some  at  Acworth,  Allatoona,  Kings- 
ton, and  other  points,  taking  such  arms  as  they 
could  lay  their  Imnds  on  at  the  moment,  and  with 
this  fresh  engine  they  set  out  with  all  speed,  but 
with  "  great  care  and  caution,"  as  they  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  make  Adairsville  before  the  down 
freight-train  would  leave  that  point  Sure  enough 
they  discovered  this  side  of  Adairsville  three  nuls 
torn  up,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way.  They 
*^  took  up "  in  time  to  prevent  an  accident,  but 
could  proceed  with  the  train  no  further.  This 
was  most  vexatious,  and  it  may  have  been  in 
feome  degree  disheartening,  but  it  did  not  cause 
th«  slightest  relaxitioa  of  efforts,  and,  as  the  re- 


sut  proved,  was  but  little  in  the  way  of  the  dead 
game^  pluck  and  resolution  of  Fuller  and  Mur- 
phy, who  left  the  engine  and  again  put  out  an . 
foot  aUme.     After  runniny  two  miles  they  met 
the  down  freight-train  one  mile  out  from  Adairs* 
ville.    They  immediately  reversed  the  train  and 
run  badcwards  to  Adairsville,  put  the  cars  on 
the  siding  and  pressed  forward,  making  fine  time 
to  Calhoun,  where  they  met  the  regular  down 
passenger-train.      Here  they  halted  a  moment, 
took  on  board  a  telegraph  operator  and  a  number 
of  men,  who  again  volunteered,  taking  their  guns 
along,  and  continued  the  chase.     Mr.  Fuller  also 
took  in  here  a  company  of  track-hands  to  rqMur 
the  track  as  they  went  along.     A  short  distimoe 
above  Calhoun  they  flushed  their  game  on  a  cunre^ 
where  they  doubtless  supposed  themselves  out 
of  danger,  and  w&re  quietly  oiling  the  engine, 
taking  up  the  track,  etc.     Discovering  that  th^ 
were  pursued,  they  mounted  and  sped  away, 
throwing  out  upon  the  track  as  they  went  along 
the  heavy  cross-tics  they  had  prepar^  themselves 
with.     This  was  done  by  breaking  out  the  end 
of  the  hindmost  box-car  and  pitching  them  cmt 
Thus  "nip  and  tuck"  they  passed  with  fearful 
speed  Resaca,  Tilton,  and  on  through  Dalton. 
The  rails  which  they  had  taken  up  last  they  took 
off  with  them,  besides  throwing  out  cross-ties 
upon  the  track  occasionally,  hoping  thereby  the 
more  surely  to  impede  the  pursuit;  but  all  this 
was  like  tow  to  the  touch  of  fire  to  the  now  thor- 
oughly aroused,   excited,   and    eager  pursuers. 
These  men,  though  so  much  excited  and  influ- 
enced by  so  much  determination,  still  retained 
their  well-known  caution,  were  looking  out  for 
this  danger,  and  discovered  it,  and  though  it  was 
seemingly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  making 
any  headway  in  pursuit,  was  quickly  overcome 
by  the  genius  of  Fuller  and  Murphy.     Coming  to 
where  the  rails  were  torn  up,  the^"^  stopped,  tore 
up  the  rails  behind  them  and  laid  them  down 
before  till  they  had  passed  over  that  obstacle. 
When  the  cross-ties  were  reached  they  hauled  to 
and  threw  them  off,  and  then  proceeded,  and  un- 
der these  difficulties  gained  on  .the  frTghtened 
fugitives.     At  Dalton   they  halted  a  moment. 
Fuller  put  off  the  telegraph  operator,  with  in- 
structions to  telegraph  to  Chattanooga  to  have 
them  stopped  in  case  he  should  fail  to  overhaul 
them.     Fuller  pressed  on  in  hot  chase,  sometimes 
in  sight,  as  much  to  prevent  their  cutting  the 
wires  before  the  message  could  be  sent,  as  to 
catoh  theuL      The  daring  adventurers  stopped 
just  opposite,  and  very  near  to,  where  Colonel 
Glenn*s  regiment  is  encamped,  and  cut  the  wires ; 
but  the  operator  at  Dalton  had  put  the  message 
through  about  tioo  minutes  before.     They  also 
again  tore  up  the  track,  cut  down  a  telegpraph- 
pole,  and  placed  the  two  ends  of  it  under  the 
cross-ties,  and  the  middle  over  the  rail  on  the 
track.     The  pursuers  stopped  again,  and  got  over 
this  impediment  in  the  same  manner  they  did 
before — taking  up  rails  behind  and  laying  them 
down  before.     Once  over  this,  they  shot  on  and 
passed  through  the  great  tunnel  at  Tunnel  Hill, 
being  only  five  minutes  behind.    The  fugitives, 
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finding  themselves  closely  pursued,  uncoupled  two 
of  the  hox-cars  from  the  engine,  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  pursuers.  Fuller  hastily  coupled 
them  to  the  front  of  his  engine,  and  pushed  them 
ahead  of  him  to  the  first  turn-out  or  siding,  where 
they  were  left,  thus  preventing  the  collision  the 
adventurers  intended.  Thus  the  engine-thieves 
passed  Ringgold,  where  they  hegan  to  fag.  They 
were  out  of  wood,  water,  and  oil  Their  rapid  run- 
ning and  inattention  to  the  engine  had  melted  all 
the  hrass  from  the  journals.  They  had  no  time  to 
repair  and  refit^  for  an  iron  horse  of  more  bottom 
was  dose  behind^  Fuller  and  Murphy  and  their 
men  soon  came  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
them,  when  the  fugitives  jumped  from  the  engine 
and  left  it — three  on  the  north  side,  and  five  on 
the  south — all  fleeing  precipitately,  and  scatter- 
ing through  the  thicket  Fuller  and  his  party 
also  took  to  the  woods  after  them.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, also  well  armed,  took  the  engine  and 
Bome  cars  of  the  down  passenger-train  at  Cal- 
houn, and  followed  up  Fuller  and  Murphy  and 
their  party  in  the  chase  but  a  short  distance  be- 
hind, and  reached  the  place  of  the  stampede  but 
a  very  few  minutes  after  the  first  pursuers  did. 

A  large  number  of  men  were  soon  mounted, 
armed,  and  scouring  the  entire  country  in  search 
of  them.     Fortunately  there  was  a  militia  muster  j 
at  Ringgold.     A  great  many  countrymen  were  in 
town.     Hearing  of  the  chase,  they  put  out  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  in  every  direction  in  search  | 
of  the  daring  but  now  thoroughly  frightened  and  | 
fugitive  men.  | 

We  learn  that  Fuller,  soon  after  leaving  his ! 
engine,  in  passing  a  cabin  in  the  country,  found  i 
a  mule,  having  on  a  bridle  but  no  saddle,  and ' 
tied  to  a  fence.     "Here's  your  mule,"  he  shout- 1 
ed,  as  he  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  put  out  as  { 
fast  as  a  good  switch,  well  applied,  could  impart : 
vigor  to  the  muscles  and  accelerate  the  speed  of 
the  patient  donkey.     The  cry  of  **  Here's  your , 
mule,"  and  "  Where's  my  mule  ?"  have  become 
national,  and  are  generally  heard  when,  on  the 
one  hand  no  mule  is  about,  and,  on  the  other, 
when  no  one  is  hunting  a  mule.     It  seems  not 
to  be  understood  by  any  one,  though  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar confederate  i)hrase,  and  is  as  popular  as 
Dixie  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.     It  \ 
remained  for  Fuller,  in  the  midst  of  this  exciting 
chase,  to  solve  the  mysterious  meaning  of  this 
national  by-word  or  phrase,  and  give  it  a  practi- 
cal application. 

All  of  the  eight  men  were  captured,  and  are 
now  safely  lodged  in  jail.  The  particulars  of 
their  capture  we  have  not  received.  This  we 
hope  to  obtain  in  time  for  a  postscript  to  this,  or 
for  our  second  edition.  They  confessed  that  they 
belonged  to  Lincoln's  army,  and  had  been  sent 
down  from  Shelbyville  to  bum  the  bridges  be- 
tween here  and  Chattanooga,  and  that  the  whole 
party  consisted  of  nineteen  men,  eleven  of  whom 
were  dropped  at  several  points  on  the  road,  as 
they  came  down,  to  assist  in  the  burning  of  the 
bridges  as  they  went  back. 

When  the  morning  freight-train  which  left  this 
oity  reached  Big  Shanty,  Lieut-OoL  R.  F.  Mad- 


dox  and  C.  P.  Phillips  took  the  engine  and  a  few 
cars,  with  fifty  picked  men,  well  armed,  and  fol- 
lowed on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  passed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  got  as  far  as  Calhoun, 
where  they  learned  the  fugitives  had  taken  the 
woods  and  were  pursued  by  plenty  of  men  with 
the  means  to  catch  them,  if  it  were  possible. 

One  gentleman  who  went  upon  the  train  fh>m 
Calhoun,  who  has  furnished  us  with  many  of 
these  particulars,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  railroad  men  in  Geoi]gia, 
says  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Ful- 
ler and  Murphy,  who  showed  a  cool  judgment 
and  forethought  in  this  extraordinary  afiair,  un- 
surpassed by  any  thing  he  ever  knew  in  a  rail- 
road emergency.  This  gentleman,  we  learn  from 
another,  offered  on  his  own  account  one  hundred 
dollars  reward  on  each  man  for  the  apprehension  • 
of  the  vilhuns. 

We  do  not  know  what  Governor  Brown  will 
do  in  this  case,  or  what  is  his  custom  in  such 
matters,  but  if  such  a  thing  is  admissible,  we  in- 
sist on  Fuller  and  Murphy  being  promoted  to  the 
highest  honors  on  the  road,  if  not  by  actually 
giving  them  tlie  highest  position,  at  least  let  them 
be  promoted  by  brevet  Certainly  their  indomit- 
able energy  and  quick,  correct  judgment  and  de- 
cision in  the  many  difficult  contingencies  con- 
nected with  this  unheard-of  emergency  has  saved 
all  the  railroad  bridges  above  Ringgold  from  being 
burned.  The  most  daring  scheme  that  this  rev- 
olution has  developed  has  been  thwarted,  and  the 
tremendous  results  which,  if  successful,  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  much  less  described,  have  been 
averted.  Had  they  succeeded  in  burning  the 
bridges,  the  enemy  at  Huntsville  would  have  oc- 
cupied Chattanooga  before  Sunday  night  Yes- 
terday they  would  have  been  in  Knoxville,  and 
thus  haU  possession  of  all  £ast-Tennessee.  Our 
forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland 
Gap  would  ere  this  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Lynchburgh,  Virginia,  would  have  been 
moved  upon  at  once.  This  would  have  given 
them  possession  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  could  have  been  attacked  in 
the  rear.  They  would  have  possession  of  the 
railroad  leading  to  Charlottesville  and  Orange 
Court-House,  as  well  as  the  South-side  Railroad 
leading  to  Petersburgh  and  Richmond.  They 
might  have  been  able  to  unite  with  McClellan's 
forces,  and  attack  Jo.  Johnston's  army,  front  and 
flank.  It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that 
our  army  in  Virginia  would  have  been  defeated, 
captured,  or  driven  out  of  the  State  this  week. 

Then  reenforcements  from  all  the  eastern  and 
south-east  portions  of  the  country  would  have 
been  cut  oft'  from  Beauregard.  The  enemy  have 
Huntsville  now,  and,  with  all  these  designs  ac- 
complished, his  army  would  have  been  effectually 
flanked.  I'he  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  ap- 
palled at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful  con- 
sequences which  would  have  followed  the  success 
of  this  one  act.  When  Fuller,  Murphy,  and  men 
started  from  Big  Shanty  on  foot  to  catch  that 
fugitive  engine,  they  were  involuntarily  laughed 
at  by  Uie  crowd,  serious  as  the  matter  waa,  and 
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to  most  observers  it  was  indeed  most  ludicrous ; 
but  that  foot  race  saved  us,  and  prevented  the 
consummation  of  all  these  tremendous  conse- 
quences. 

One  fact  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  is  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Peter  Bracken, 
the  engineer  on  the  down  freight-train  which 
Fuller  and  Murphy  turned  back.  He  ran  his 
engine  fifty  and  a  half  miles,  (two  of  them  back- 
ing the  whole  freight-train  up  to  Adairsville,) 
oiade  twelve  stops,  coupled  to  the  two  cars  which 
the  fugitives  had  dropped,  and  switched  them  off 
on  sidings ;  all  this  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes. 

We  doubt  if  the  victory  of  Manassas  or  Corinth 
were  worth  as  much  to  us  as  the  frustration  of 
this  grand  coup  d^etat, .  It  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  the  annihilation  of  Beauregard's  whole 
army  at  Corinth  would  be  so  fatal  a  blow  to  us  as 
would  have  been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at 
that  time  by  these  men. 

When  we  learned,  by  a  private  telegraph  de- 
spatch a  few  days  ago,  that  the  Yankees  had  taken 
Iluntsville,  we  attached  no  great  importance  to  it. 
We  regarded  it  merely  as  a  dashing  foray  of  a 
small  party  to  destroy  property,  tear  up  the  road, 
etc.,  d  la  Morgan.  When  an  additional  telegram 
announced  the  Federal  force  there  to  be  from  sev- 
enteen to  twenty  thousand,  we  were  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  though  coming  from  a  perfectly  honora- 
ble and  upright  gentleman,  who  would  not  be 
apt  to  seize  upon  a  wild  report  to  send  here  to  his 
friends.  The  coming  to  that  point  with  a  large  ' 
force,  where  they  would  be  flanked  on  cither  side 
by  our  army,  we  regarded  as  a  most  stupid  and 
unrailitary  act  We  now  understand  it  all.  They 
were  to  move  upon  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  as 
soon  as  the  bridges  were  burnt,  and  press  on  into 
Virginia  as  far  as  possible,  and  take  all  our  forces  I 
in  that  State  in  the  rear.  It  was  all  the  deepest 
laid  scheme,  and  on  the  grandest  scale  thjit  ever 
emanated  from  the  brains  of  any  number  of  Yan- 
kees combined.  It  was  one  that  was  also  entire- 
ly practicable  on  almost  any  day  for  the  last  year. 
There  were  but  two  miscalculations  in  (he  whole 
programme  :  They  did  not  expect  men  to  start 
out  afoot  to  pursue  them,  and  they  did  not  expect 
these  pursuers  on  foot  to  find  Major  Cooper's  old 
"  Yonah "  standing  there  all  ready  fired  up. 
Their  calculations  on  every  other  point  were  dead 
certainties,  and  would  have  succeeded  perfectly. 

This  would  have  eclipsed  any  thing  Captain 
Morgan  ever  attempted.  To  think  of  a  parcel  of 
Federal  soldiers,  officers  and  privates,  coming 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  confederate  States,  for 
they  were  here  in  Atlanta  and  at  Marietta,  (some 
of  them  got  on  the  train  at  Marietta  that  morning 
and  others  were  at  Big  Shanty  ;)  of  playing  such 
a  serious  game  on  the  State  road,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  our  prompt,  energetic,  and  saga- 
cious Governor,  known  as  such  all  over  America ; 
to  seize  the  passenger- train  on  his  road,  right  at 
Camp  McDonald,  where  he  has  a  number  of 
Georgia  regiments  encamped,  and  run  off  with  it ; 
to  burn  the  bridges  on  the  same  road,  and  go 
aafely  through  to  the  Federal  lines ;  all  this  would 


have  been  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  man  or  men 
who  executed  it 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  the  railroad  men  and 
every  body  else  in  the  confederate  States.    Let  an 
engine  never  be  left  alone  a  moment     Let  addi- 
tional guards  be  placed  at  our  bridges.     This  is 
a  matter  we  specially  urged  in  the  Gonfedtracii 
long  ago ;  we  hope  it  will  now  be  heeded.     Fur- 
ther, let  a  sufficient  guard  be  placed  to  watch  the 
government  stores  in  this  city  and  let  increased 
vigilance  and  watchfulness  be  put  forth  by  the 
watchmen.     We  know  one  solitary  man  who  is 
guarding  a  house,  of  nights,  in  this  city,  whidi 
contains  a  lot  of  bacon.     Two  or  three  men  could 
throttle  and  gag  him  and  set  fire  to.the  house  at 
any  time ;  and  worse,  he  conceives  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  guard,  as  he  is  sometimes  seen 
off  duty  for  a  few  moments,  fully  long  enough 
for  an  incendiary  to  bum  the  house  he  watches. 
Let  Mr.  Shackleford,  whom  we  know  to  be  watch- 
ful and  attentive  to  his  duties,  take  the  responsi- 
bility at  once  of  placing  a  well-armed  guard  of 
sufficient  force  around  every  house  containing 
government  stores.      Let  this  be  done  wiUiout 
waiting  for  instructions  from  Richmond.     One 
other  thought :    The  press  is  requested,  by  the 
government  to  keep  silent  about  the  movements 
of  the  army,  and  a  great  many  things  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  our  people.     It  has,  in  the  main, 
patriotically  complied.      We  have  complied  in 
most  cases,  but  our  judgment  was  against  it  all 
the  while.     The  plea  is,  that  the  enemy  will  get 
the  news  if  it  is  published  in  our  papers.     Now, 
we  again  ask,  what*s  the  use  ?    The  enemy  get 
what  information  they  want     They  are  with  us 
and  pass  among  us  almost  daily ;    they  find  out 
from  us  what   they  want  to  know   by  passing 
through  our  country  unimpeded.     It  is  nonsense, 
it  is  folly,  to  deprive  our  own  people  of  knowledge 
they  are  entitled  to  and  ought  to  know,  for  fear 
the  enemy  will  find  it  out     We  ought  to  have 
a  regular  system  of  passports  over  all  our  roads, 
and  refuse  to  let  any  man  pass  who  could  not 
give  a  good  account  of  himself,  come  well  vouch- 
ed for,  and  make  it  fully  appear  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy,  and  that  he  is  on  legitinlate  business. 
This  would  keep  information  from  the  enemy  fiur 
more  effectually  than  any  reticence  of  the  press, 
which  ought  to  lay  before  our  people  the  full  facts 
in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature. 

Jacob  Parrot  was  duly  sworn  and  examined, 
as  follows : 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  milita 
ry  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  private  in  company  K,  Thirty- 
third  Ohio  regiment. 

Question.  What  is  your  ago  ? 

Answer.  I  will  be  twenty  years  old  next  July. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  Ohio  did  you  reside  ^ 

Answer.  I  lived  in  Hardin  county. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Pittenger.  Will  you  state  whether,  as  for 
as  the  matters  to  which  he  has  depos^  have 
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come  to  your  knowledge,  they  are  true,  aocording 
to  your  be^t  information  and  belief? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

Question.  You  were  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  he  has  testified  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of 
your  capture  and  the  treatment  you  received  f 

Answer.  There  was  a  man  named  Robinson, 
tf  our  party,  who  was  captured  with  me.  We 
took, to  the  woods  after  we  left  the  train,  and 
after  a  time  we  came  down  out  of  the  woods. 
When  we  came  out  on  the  railroad  there  were 
four  citizens  there,  who  saw  us  and  took  us.  We 
were  taken  to  Ringgold,  where  a  company  of  con- 
federate soldiers  were  stationed.  When  we  got 
into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  one  of  them  took  me 
out  and  questioned  me,  but  I  would  not  tell  them 
any  thing.  An  officer  and  four  soldiers  took  me 
out  and  stripped  me,  and  bent  me  over  a  stone 
and  whipped  me.  They  stood  by  me  with  two 
pistols,  and  said  if  I  resisted  they  would  blow  me 
through.  I  was  whipped  by  an  officer,  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  with  the  party,  and  who  had  on  the 
anilbrm.  He  gave  me  oyer  one  hundred  la.<ihcs 
with  a  rawhide.  He  stopped  three  different  times 
during  the  whipping,  let  me  up,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  tell,  and  when  I  refused  to  do  so  he  would 
put  me  down  and  whip  me  again.  He  wanted 
me  to  tell  who  the  engineer  of  the  party  was,  and 
all  about  the  expedition,  but  I  would  not  do  it 
I  did  not  tell  him  any  thing  about  it.  The  engi- 
neer was  one  of  our  soldiers,  who  was  finally  cap 
tured  with  the  rest. 

Question.  Were  other  persons  present  when 
you  were  flogged  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  crowd  there. 
It  was  right  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
people  there  wanted  to  hang  me.  They  got  a 
rope  and  would  have  hung  me,  but  for  a  colonel 
who  came  up. 

Question.  Did  you  haye  any  trial  of  any  sort  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  companion  was  with  you  at  the 
time? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  he  not  whipped  ? 
^  Answer.  I  do  not  know.  He  told  the  regiment 
that  he  and  I  belonged  to.  I  suppose,  as  f  was 
the  youngest,  they  thought  that  they  could  make 
me  tell  the  most ;  but  I  would  not  telT  them  any 
thing,  not  even  the  regiment  I  belonged  to. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  you  joined  the  expedition  ? 

Answer.  My  captain  called  me  out  of  the  tent 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  We 
walked  down  towards  the  guard-quarters,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  on  a  secret  expedition, 
and  told  me  that,  if  I  agreed  to  go,  I  should  go 
up  to  his  tent  in  about  half  an  hour  and  report  to 
him.    I  went  up  and  told  him  I  would  go. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  precise  object  of 
the  expedition  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  only  knew  that  it  was  a 
secret  one,  and  so  told  me. 


Question.  Will  ^ou  state  how  long  you  felt  the 
effects  of  the  flogging  you  received  ? 

Answer.  I  was  very  sore  for  about  two  weeks 
afterwards ;  my  back  was  very  weak,  and  I  hare 
not  got  over  it  yet. 

Question.  Was  any  disposition  ever  manifest- 
ed, upon  the  part  of  the  confederate  authorities, 
to  relieve  you  from  the  effects  and  sufferings  pro- 
duced by  this  flogging  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  except  a  short  time  before  I 
came  away  from  Richmond,  when  I  got  a  doctor 
to  look  at  my  back,  and  he  put  some  mustm- 
pUsters  on  it,  which,  I  think,  helped  it  some. 

Question.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Pittenger,  and 
the  others  of  your  party  present  here,  during  the 
confinement  of  which  he  has  spoken  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  age  did  you  enlist? 

Answer.  I  enlisted  a  year  ago  last  fall,  when  I 
was  a  little  over  eighteen  years  old. 

Question.  Have  you  a  lather  and  mother  liv- 
ing? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  you  and  your  fellow-prisoners 
were  chained  in  the  jail  at  Chattanooga  ? 

Answer.  We  were  all  handcuffed  together.  I 
and  some  others  had  trace-chains  around  our 
necks,  secured  by  padlocks ;  we  were  secured  in 
that  way,  two  by  two. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  character  of  the 
food  furnished  you  in  your  prisons  ? 

Answer.  At  Chattanooga  we  got  some  wheat 
flour  mixed  up  with  a  little  water  and  baked,  and 
some  spoiled  pickled  beef.  That  was  all  we  got, 
and  we  had  a  very  small  supply  at  that  We  hod 
it  only  twice  a  day. 

Question.  What  was  your  condition  in  other 
respects,  so  far  as  ventilation  and  light  were  con- 
cerned, while  you  were  in  the  prison  at  Chatta- 
nooga ? 

Answer.  We  had  scarcely  any  light  at  alL 
Frequently  we  could  not  see  to  pick  up  a  pin  from 
off  the  floor.  The  windows  were  very  small,  and 
the  room  was  so  close,  and  we  were  so  warm, 
that  we  had  to  take  our  clothes  off  entirely.  We 
were  covered  with  vermin.  The  room  was  so 
small  that  we  could  not  all  lie  down,  and  we  had 
to  rest  ourselves  by  leaning  against  the  walls. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  under  any 
circumstances  while  we  were  confined  in  it 

Question.  Were  you  searched  when  you  wera 
taken? 

Answer.  When  I  and  my  companion  were 
taken  we  were  searched,  and  our  money  all  taken 
firom  us  before  we  were  taken  to  Chattanooga. 
It  was  taken  from  us  by  some  of  the  office^^ 
and  never  returned  to  us. 

his 
Jacob  x  Pabbot, 
mark. 
Oompanj  K,  Thirty-third  Ohio  YolanlMni 

RoBKRT  Bmrreif  was  duly  sworn  and  ezamia- 
ed,  as  follows : 
By  the  Judge  Advocate : 
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Question.  What  is  jour  position  in  the  service  f 

Answer.  I  am  a  private.in  company  H,  Twen- 
tj-first  Ohio  regiment 

Question,  Were  you  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  General  Mitchcl,  of  which  Mr. 
Pittenger  and  Mr.  Parrot  have  testified  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of 
those  two  witnesses  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  or  not,  a  personal  know- 
ledp  of  the  matters  spoken  of  by  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir,  I  have. 

Question.  Will  you  state  whether,  according 
to  the '  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
statements  which  they  have  made  are  true? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Question.  Is  there  any  thing  in  addition,  which 
you  recollect,  that  you  can  state  ? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  when  the  boys  were 
taken  out  for  execution,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  one 
who  was  taken  with  Jir.  Parrot,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  whipped,  was  taken  from  a 
sick-bed  to  be  executed.  He  was  unable  to 
wallj. 

Question.  Was  he  tied  like  the  rest  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  his  arms  were  tied  behind 
him,  and  he  was  carried  out  in  that  condition. 
Mr.  Ross,  one  of  those  who  was  executed,  was  a 
Free-Mason ;  he  made  himself  known  to  three  or 
four  officers  who  were  Masons,  and  they  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  priyilege  of  writing  home  to  his 
friends.  He  was  the  only  one  in  that  party  who 
had  Uiat  privilege. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  money 
being  taken  from  members  of  your  party  ? 

Answer.  We  were  captured  in  different  pat- 
ties. Money  was  taken  from  us  by  the  officers 
—from  some  at  the  time  we  were  taken,  and 
from  others  when  they  were  confined  in  prison. 
I  was  with  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  those  who  were 
executed,  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  one  of  those  who 
escaped,  and  Mr.  Bensinger,  who  is  here.  They 
took  all  our  money  away  from  us.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
I  had  ninety-six  dollars  between  us ;  I  had  fifly-two 
dollars  mysel£  They  took  away  all  our  money, 
and  our  revolvers,  pocket-knives,  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  any  use.  The  money  was  never 
returned  to  us.  It  was  a  m^jor  who  took  the 
money.  We  four  were  taken  to  Ringgold,  and 
when  we  were  taken  into  the  jail  we  were  strip- 
ped, our  clothes  turned  inside  out  and  evexr  thing 
examined.  Mr.  Bensinger,  who  was  with  me 
when  we  were  captured,  was  taken  before  a 
colonel,  who  took  him  into  a  room  and  question- 
ed him.  That  night  they  took  us  to  Marietta, 
where  we  were  confined  in  a  dungeon  under 
ground,  similar  to  the  one  at  Chattanooga.  The 
^ts  were  running  over  us  in  every  direction  ; 
there  were  balls  of  wool  all  over  the  floor  tlwt 
the  rats  had  rolled  up.  We  could  hardly  get 
our  breath.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guards  around  the  jail  to  keep  the  mob  from  tak- 
ing us  out,  as  they  would  have  done  but  for  the 
guard.  The  next  day  we  were  taken  to  Ghatta- 
WOff^  where  we  met  the  rest  of  the  par^. 


Question.  Will  you  state  the  drcumstai^ces 
under  which  you  joined  the  expedition  f 

Answer.  My  captain  came  to  me  and  called 
me  firom  the  tent,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  wilUns 
to  go  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  said  that  if  1 
was,  I  should  report  to  him  in  twenty  minutes, 
or  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  asked  him  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  he  said  he  could  not  tell  me 
any  thing ;  but  if  I  did  not  wish  to  go  there  would 
be  nothing  more  said  about  it  I  told  him  I 
would  go.  He  then  told  me  to  report  to  the 
colonel ;  which  I  did,  and  he  gave  me  a  pass  to 
Shelbyville,  where  I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Andrews 
at  a  tavern.  Shortly  aft«r  I  arrived  there  Mr. 
Andrews  appeared.  There  was  a  man  with  me 
by  the  name  <5f  Wilson,  and  another  by  the  name 
of  Wood,  belonging  to  the  Twenty-first  Mr. 
Andrews  gave  me  forty  dollars  to  purchase  dtf- 
sen's  clothes  with.  It  being  all  in  gold,  I  got  our 
three  suits  for  the  forty  dollars.  That  night,  th^ 
seventh  of  April,  we  commenced  our  mareh. 
About  a  mile  from  town  Mr.  Andrews  gathered 
us  together,  as  we  came  along  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  told  us  that  our  object  was  to  destroy  the 
bridges,  cut  off  communications,  etc,  and  h^ 
would  meet  us  at  Chattanooga.  He  gave  me  fiye 
men  to  take  through.  We  met  at  Chattanooga^ 
where  we  procured  tickets  for  Marietta.  When 
we  got  to  Marietta  we  stopped  over  night,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  took  the  down-tndn, 
arrived  at  Big  Shanty,  from  seven  to  nine  mi)es 
from  Marietta,  where  we  seized  the  engine  witii 
three  box-cars,  which  we  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  train,  and  started  off  There  were  four  or 
five  regiments  encamped  within  forty  or  fifty 
rods  of  the  train  as  we  started.  We  proceeded 
about  a  hundred  miles  before  wo  left  the  tnda 
and  took  to  the  woods.  We  had  no  time  to  d»* 
stroy  the  bridges,  because  we  were  followed  so 
closely  by  the  other  trains  that  happened  to  be 
there  that  day ;  and  we  were  delayed  also  by 
having  to  stop  to  allow  other  trains  to  pass  uS. 
That  delayed  us  about  an  hour.  We  were  at  a 
station  oiling  our  engine  when  the  pursuing  en* 
gine  came  in  sight,  and  we  started  off  agaia  We 
ran  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
when  we  thought  we  had  got  far  enough  ahead 
of  them,  we  would  stop,  get  off  and  cut  the  wires 
so  that  they  could  not  send  information  ahead 
of  us,  and  take  up  the  track  so  as  to  delay  them, 
and  then  start  again.  Finally  our  wood  ana 
water  gave  out,  and  Mr.  Andrews  tofd  us  to  shift 
for  ourselves.  Mr.  Andrews  retained  his  pree* 
ence  of  mind  until  the  last  moment 

Question.  Who  acted  as  the  engineer  ? 

Answer.  A  man  by  the  n4me  of  Brown,  of  Hie 
Twenty-first  Ohio  regiment  He  was  one  of 
those  who  escaped  after  breaking  out  of  the  ja{{ 
at  Atlanta. 

Robert  BurFm, 

C«in{NUi7  H,  Ihrenty-flnt  Ohio  ToluatoMt. 

Corporal  William  Reddick  was  duly  sworn 
and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  In  tbe 
military  service  ? 
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Answer.  I  am  a  corporal  in  company  B,  Thirty- 
third  Ohio  regiment 

Question.  When  and  for  how  long  did  you  en- 
list? 

Answer.  I  enlisted  on  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1861,  for  three  years. 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  secret 
expedition  sent  out  by  General  Mitchcl,  of  which 
the  other  witnesses  here  haye  testified  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  were  engaged  in  that  ezpedi- 
tionf 

Answer.  I  was  sitting  by  the  camp-fire  when 
the  captain  and  second  lieutenant  'called  me  up 
to  them.  The  captain  told  me  that  there  was  a 
secret  expedition  on  hand,  and  he  wished  I  would 
go  with  it,  stating  that  he  preferred  me  before 
any  other  of  his  company,  and  that  he  had  to 
furnish  a  man  from  his  company.  He  said  we 
we|e  to  enter  into  the  enemy's  Unes,  capture  a 
train,  and  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  road ;  that 
it  would  be  very  easily  accomplished ;  that  we 
had  a  good  leader,  a  man  who  understood  the 
business,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  United  States.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  give  me  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  study 
upon  it,  whether  I  would  go  or  not  I  went  to 
my  tent,  and,  after  a  time,  I  went  up  and  re- 
ported that  I  would  go.  He  took  me  to  the 
oolonel,  and  the  colonel  told  me  to  get  all  the 
citizen's  clothing  that  I  could  procure  in  camp. 
I  only  made  out  to  get  two  checked  shirts  of  one 
of  our  boys  who  had  just  returned  to  camp,  and 
a  pair  of  jeans  pants  fi*om  the  cook  in  the  hos- 
pital "VV  e  were  then  taken  to  Shelbyville,  where 
we  procured  clothes,  and  then  we  returned  back 
to  tne  camp  for  supper.  After  supper  we  were 
taken  back  to  Shelbyville.  We  went  out  upon  the 
railroad  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  there 
we  stopped  and  money  was  given  to  us.  We 
were  unacquainted,  at  that  time,  with  each  other. 
We  divided  into  squads.  John  WoUan  and  my- 
self went  up  the  railroad  about  five  miles  that 
night  We  stopped  at  a  house  where  there  was 
a  light,  and  represented  ourselves  as  strangers 
who  desired  to  stop  for  the  night  There  was  a 
lady  there,  a  Southern  woman,  who  told  us  we 
could  not  stay4n  the  house,  as  her  children  were 
sick.  She  told  us  to  go  to  the  negro  quarters,  if 
we  wished  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  for  it  was  raining 
very  hard  at  the  time.  We  told  the  negroes  there 
that  we  were  trying  to  make  our  way  to  our  com- 
mand, which  we  represented  to  be  at  Round 
Gap.  This  the  negroes  told  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  came  down  to  see  us  and  desired 
U8  to  go  over  to  her  uncle's,  where  we  could  get 
better  accommodations.  We  did  not  do  so,  but 
went  to  bed  and  slept  until  about  four  o'clock, 
when  our  breakfast  was  sent  to  us  from  the  house, 
and  we  then  started  off  on  the  right-hand  road 
and  went  some  seven  miles,  where  we  got  con- 
Teyance  to  Manchester,  and  fh)m  Manchester  we 
footed  it,  procuring  conveyance  along  the  road  as 
we  could  get  it  We  left  camp  on  the  seventh 
of  April  and  got  to  Chattanooga  on  the  tenth. 


On  the  eleventh  we  took  passage  in  the  cars  to 
Marietta,  and  arrived  there  about  midnieht 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  narrative  of  the 
subsequent  events,  as  given  by  the  witnesses 
here;  does  it  accord  with  your  recollection  of 
the  facts  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  any  thing  in  addition  that 
occurs  to  you  that  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Answer.  I  think  of  nothing  else,  except  that 
when  I  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Chattanooga 
Mr.  Andrews  was  taken  before  Greneral  L^td- 
better,  of  whom  he  asked  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing a  flag  of  truce  to  our  lines,  which  was  denied. 
We  were  ironed  and  confined,  and  received  the 
same  treatment  as  our  comrades. 

Question.  You  were  with  the  witnesses  who 
have  deposed  here  and  the  other  members  of  the 
expedition  throughout  all  the  time  of  your  con- 
finement in  the  prisons  of  the  South  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  we  were  separ- 
ated a  little  time ;  a  portion  were  sent  to  Knox- 
ville.     After  we  were  brought  together  again  we 
remained  together  until  we  were  exchanged. 
William  Rbddick,* 
Company  B,  Thirty-Uiird  Reglmont  Ohio  Toluntoen. 

William  Bensinger  was  duly  swoph  and  ex- 
amined, as  follows : 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  the 
service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  private  in  company  G,  Twen- 
ty-fifth  Ohio  infantry. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  the  State  did  you 
enlist,  and  when,  and  for  how  long  a  time  ? 

Answer.  I  enlisted  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1861,  for  three 
years. 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  this  secret 
expedition  sent  out  by  General  Mitchel  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you 
become  a  member  of  it  ? 

Answer.  The  day  before  we  started  mv  cap- 
tain called  me  one  side  and  told  mo  that  he 
wanted  me  to  report  to  the  colonel  the  next 
morning.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the 
colonel  wanted  with  me.  He  said  he  supposed 
it  was  for  a  secret  expedition,  but  he  could  not 
tell  me  what  I  told  him  I  would  go,  and  re- 
ported to  the  colonel  as  ordered.  The  colonel 
gave  me  a  pass  and  directed  me  to  report  to  Mr. 
Andrews  at  Shelbyville,  at  a  hotel  there.  The 
colonel  told  me  I  was  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  also  told  me  to  procure  citi- 
zen's clothes ;  which  I  did.  I  went  to'^Shelby- 
ville  and  reported  there,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventh  of  April  we  left.  Four  of  us  arrived 
at  Marietta  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  eleventh  of  April.  As  I  learned  afterwards, 
the  rest  got  there  some  time  in  the  night  The 
next  morning  we  took  the  train  back,  paying  our 
fare  to  Big  Shanty ;  and  while  they  were  at 
breakfast  there,  we  seized  the  train. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  statements' of 
the  witnesses  who  have  testified  here  in  rsftrd 
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to  the  subsequent  events  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  facts  connected  with  their  confinement  in  the 
prisons  of  the  South  until  you  were  exchanged 
at  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  these  statements 
correct,  and  in  accordance  with  your  recollection 
of  the  facts? 

Answer.  I  do ;  for  I  have  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  have  been  with  these  wit- 
nesses throughout  the  period  of  their  confine- 
ment 

Question.  Where  was  General  Mitchel's  head- 
quarters at  the  time  this  expedition  set  out  ? 

Answer.  It  was  close  by  the  town  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  just  across  the  river — prob- 
ably forty  rods  from  the  town. 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Sergeant 
R  A.  Mason,  of  company  K,  Twenty-first  Ohio 
regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  with  you  as  a  member  of 
the  expedition,  and  with  you  during  your  con- 
finement in  the  South  f 

Answer.  He  was. 

Question.  Where  is  he,  and  why  is  he  not 
here  with  you  to-day  ? 

Answer.  He  is  in  the  city,  but  confined  to  his 
room  on  account  of  sickness. 

William  Beksinoer, 
Company  O,  Twentjr-fint  Ohio  Volanteen. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  Qounty  : 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  depositions  of  Wil- 
liam Pittenger,  Jacob  Parrot,  Robert  Buffum, 
William  Reddick,  and  William  Bensingcr,  were 
sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1863. 

N.  Callan, 
Justice  of  the  Pesce  in  and  for  the  County  of  Washington,  l5.  C. 

KEY  WEST  "NEW-ERA"  NARRATIVE. 

Kkt  Wbst,  Fla.,  Norember  15, 1893. 

By  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Stars  and  Stripes,  fi-om  Apalachicola 
Bay,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  story  of  two  Federal  prisoners, 
who,  after  enduring  an  immense  amount  of  suf- 
fering, indignity,  and  passing  through  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  broke  fi-om  their  prison  and  made 
their  way  to  the  blockading  fleet  We  give  their 
statement  terhatim : 

We,  Mark  Wood  and  Alfred  Wilson,  are  mem- 
bers of  company  C,  Twenty-first  Ohio  regiment, 
commanded  by  Col.  Norton,  organized  in  Finley, 
Ohio.  In  April  last,  our  regiment  formed  part  of 
Major-Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel's  division.  Brig. -Gen. 
Sill's  brigade:  We  were  stationed  at  this  time  in 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.  It  was  proposed  to  organize 
a  party  from  our  brigade  to  go  on  a  secret  and 
dangerous  expedition,  under  the  orders  of  a  man 
supposed  to  be  a  spy  of  the  commander  of  the  di- 
vision. Accordingly,  the  following  men  were 
placed  under  his  command : 

J.  J.  Andrews,  of  Flemingsbuirgh,  Ky.,  chief 
of  party. 


Mark  Wood,  private,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  resi- 
dent of  Portage,  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

Alfred  Wilson,  private,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  resi- 
dent of  Bowling  Green,  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

John  Reed  Porter,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Finley. 

John  Scott,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Finley. 

William  Bensinger, Twenty-first  Ohio,  Finley. 

Wilson  H.  Brown,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Finley. 

William  Knight,  Twenty-first  Ohio,   Farmer 
Centre,  Ohio. 

Sergeant  Mason,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  New-Ro- 
chester, Wood  County,  Ohio. 

Robert  Bufifum,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Tontogany^ 
Wood  County,  Ohio. 

Jacob  Parrot,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

Martin  J.  Hawkins,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

William  Reddick,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  Han^ng 
Rock. 

Slavens,  Thirty-third  Ohio. 

John  Wollan,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

D.  A.  Dorsey,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  residence  un- 
known. 

G.  D.  Wilson,  Second  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Marion  Ross,  Second  Ohio,  Ross  County,  Ohio. 

William  Pittenger,  Second  Ohio,  Marietta,  Ohia 

P.  G.  Shadrack,  Second  Ohio,  formerly  firom 
Pennsylvania,  but  late  from  Finley. 

Samuel  Robinson,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  residenoe 
unknown. 

William  Campbell,  citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
butj^ate  from  Ohio. 

We  were  all  told  that  the  service  required  of 
us  was  secret  and  dangerous,  and  if  we  were 
caught,  hanging  would  be  our  lot  Accordingly, 
the  whole  party  were  disguised  in  citizen's  dress, 
and  on  Monday,  April  seventh,  1862,  we  left  our 
camp  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and  made  for  Man- 
chester, Tenn.  We  had  the  utmost  difBculty  in 
avoiding  our  own  pickets,  and  several  of  the  party 
Were  near  being  shot  At  Manchester  we  repre- 
sented ourselves  as  Kentuckians  on  our  way  to 
Chattanooga,  to  join  the  rebel  army.  After  leaT- 
ing  Manchester  we  arrived  at  a  farm  owned  by  a 
CoL  Harris,  who,  upon  being.told  that  we  desired 
to  join  the  confederates,  showed  us  every  atten- 
tion, gave  us  lodging,  and  in  the  morning  har- 
nessed his  teams,  and  conveyed  four  of  us  to  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  furnished  us  with 
letters  and  passes  to  friends  in  Chattanooga.  At 
this  time  the  party  divided  into  squads  of  two 
and  four,  and  started  ahead  of  each  other.  All, 
however,  told  the  same  story,  and  had  the  same 
object  in  making  their  way  to  the  army  lines.  We 
crossed  the  mountains  and  followed  the  course  of 
Battle  Creek.  During  this  journey,  we  frequently 
stopped  at  houses  in  which  we  found  Union  men, 
who  endeavored  to  persuade  us  to  turn  back  and 
join  the  Federal  army.  Occasionally  we  were 
regaled  at  the  farm-house  of  a  secessionist,  and  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  encouragement  After 
a  journey  of  five  days,  with  alternate  meetings  of 
secession  friends  and  Union  dissuaders,  we  ar- 
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lived  »t  Chattuiooga,  where  we  found  eighteen 
of  our  party,  the  other  two  having  previously  ar- 
rived, and  gone  on  to  Marietta,  Ga.  At  Colonel 
Harris's  we  met  a  man  who  had  just  run  the 
blockade,  and  offered  one  of  our  party  forty  dol- 
lars to  pilot  him  across  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. We,  however,  all  refused,  and  expressed 
a  decision  to  join  the  confederate  army.  This 
lulled  all  suspicion,  and  without  delay  or  hin- 
drance we  took  the  cars  for  Marietta.  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  Andrews,  the  chief  of  the  party,  di- 
vided among  us  seven  hundred  dollars  of  confed- 
erate scrip,  and  told  us  that  we  were  soon  to  enter 
upon  our  dangerous  duty,  but  the  first  man  that 

got  drunk  or  flinched  in  the  least,  he  would  shoot 
im  dead  on  the  spot ;  that  our  object  must  be 
acoomplished  or  we  must  leave  our  bones  in  Dixie. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  determination  and  force 
•f  eharacter,  as  subsequent  events  will  show. 
After  a  journey  of  about  eighteen  hours,  we  ar- 
rived at  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  put  up  at  a  tavern. 
The  next  morning  before  daylight  we  again  took 
the  cars,  and  went  back  the  same  road  to  a  place 
ealled  Big  Shanty,  a  refreshment-saloon  on  the 
line  of  the  Georgia  and  Atlanta  State  road,  where 
were  encamped  about  twenty  thousand  confede- 
rate troops.  It  was  the  general  rendezvous  for 
racruits  and  the  oi^nization  of  regiments.  The 
train  contained  a  number  of  soldiers  as  well  as 
citizens,  together  with  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  an  iron  safe  containing  a  large  amount  of  con- 
federate scrip,  to  pay  the  troops  at  Corinth,  Miss. ; 
and  here  it  was  that  we  knew  the  duty  we  were 
expected  to  do,  namely,  destroy  the  track  and 
bndges  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  thus  prevent 
reinforcements  and  commissary  stores  from  reach- 
ing Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  General 
Mitchel  had  already  cut  off  communication  from 
Corinth,  by  holding  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  and  our 
duty  was  to  destroy  the  track  and  bridges  from 
Big  Shanty  to  and  beyond  Chattanooga,  or  as  far 
as  Bridgeport,  Tenn.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
thifl  portion  of  the  road  is  built  over  innumerable 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  crosses  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Bridgeport,  where  a  fine  bridge  is  erected. 

As  before  stated,  our  whole  party,  consisting 
of  twenty,  left  the  cars  and  divided  into  squads 
of  three  and  four,  taking  stations  on  each  side  of 
the  train,  Andrews  stationing  himself  at  the  coup- 
ling-pin of  the  third  car.  (It  must  here  be  stated 
that  a  number  of  our  party  were  engineers,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  business  we  had  on 
hand.)  One  of  our  engineers  was  at  his  post,  and 
found  every  thing  all  right  All  hands  now 
mounted  the  cars,  although  the  guard  was  within 
three  feet  of  them ;  the  word  was  given,  Andrews 
drew  the  coupling-pin,  and  cried  all  right  The 
train,  now  consisting  of  three  cars  and  the  engine, 
was  started  off  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
Wo  soon  lost  sight  of  the  lights  at  Big  Shanty, 
and  at  the  first  curve  the  train  was  stopped,  and 
one  of  the  party  (John  Scott)  climbed  the  tele- 
granh-pole  and  cut  the  wires.  We  then  started, 
and  the  next  point,  at  a  town  name  unknown,  we 
tore  up  the  track,  and  took  a  rail  with  us  on  the 
car  I  and  thus  we  contmued,  tearing  up  the  track  I 


and  cutting  the  wires  on  the  other  side,  after 
passing  a  town.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  us, 
the  tram  was  running  in  a  very  slow  schedule,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  switch  off  and  let  the  down- 
train  pass  us.  At  the  first  station  this  occurred, 
the  engineer  of  the  road  made  his  appearance,  and 
wasalK>ut  to  step  on  the  engine,  when  Andrews 
told  him  he  could  not  come  on  board,  as  this  was 
an  extra  train  to  run  through  to  Corinth,  and  the 
present  party  were  engaged  to  carry  it  there,  and 
in  support  of  the  assertion  the  u*on  safe  was 
shown.  This  apparently  satisfied  the  engineer, 
and  we  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  again  started. 
A  second  time  we  were  compelled  to  switch  off, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  switch-keys,  Andrews, 
who  knew  the  road  well,  went  into  the  station 
and  took  them  from  the  office.  This  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  but  we  quieted  it  in  a  mea- 
sure by  stating  that  our  train  contained  gunpow- 
der for  Beauregard,  at  Corinth,  and  soon  after  we 
again  started.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  Dal- 
ton,  Ga.,  we  came  to  a  bridge,  and  here  we  set 
fire  to  one  of  our  cars,  piled  on  wood,  and  left  it 
on  the  bridge,  designing  to  set  it  on  fire  also.  At 
this  time  the  engineer  at  the  Rome  branch,  sus- 
pecting that  all  was  not  right,  started  up  the 
track,  and,  we  suppose,  found  the  rails  torn  up. 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  junction,  and 
took  on  board  a  quantity  of  loose  rails,  and  fol- 
lowed after  us.  Where  we  had  torn  up  the  rails 
he  immediately  laid  one,  and  without  stopping  to 
fasten  it,  started  over  slowlv,  and  gave  chase. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  bridge  with  the  burning  car, 
which  had  not  yet  caught  the  bridge.  In  the 
mean  time  we  had  switched  off  to  let  an  express 
pass,  which  train  was  duly  informed  of  our  char- 
acter by  discovering  the  track  torn  up,  and  stop* 
ped,  but  was  soon  joined  by  the  Rome  engineer, 
who  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  burning  car 
off  the  bridge.  They  then  both  started  for  us, 
laying  the  track  as  they  went  along,  which  they 
could  do  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  could 
tear  it  up.  Thus  it  was  they  overtook  us  at 
work ;  and  as  soon  as  we  found  ourselves  discov- 
ered, speed  was  our  hope,  and  at  it  we  went ;  but 
unfortunately  for  us,  our  fuel  was  nearly  out,  and 
it  was  then  determined  to  leave  the  engine  and 
take  to  the  woods.  Accordingly,  we  stopped  and 
reversed  her,  intending  she  should  run  back  upon 
our  pursuers ;  but  in  this  we  failed,  as  she  fiad 
not  sufficient  steam  to  turn  her  over,  and  our  ob- 
ject had  failed  from  a  combination  of  mifortunate 
circumstances.  Ten  minutes  more  would  have 
set  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  the  Rome  engineer, 
with  the  rails,  could  not  have  followed  us,  and 
the  down  express  was  entirely  useless.  It  wa9 
our  intention  to  have  destroyed  all  the  bridges^ 
run  into  Chattanooga,  wait  until  the  evening  train 
passed,  and  then  gone  on  to  Bridgeport,  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  Uie  Tennessee  River,  and  then 
away  for  Huntsville,  and  join  General  MitcheL 

Our  troubles  now  commenced,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  our  disasters  was  the  division  of  our  party : 
Hwas  now  every  man  for  himsel£  We  startea 
for  the  Tennessee  River,  but,  being  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  country,  mistook  our  way, 
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and  after  being  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
twice  fired  at,  made  our  escape.  Our  travels 
from  this  time  were  a  succession  of  hardships  and 
difticulties.  We  crossed  the  mountains,  made 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  we  .found  a  small 
boat  with  which  we  made  our  way  down  the 
river  to  Stephenson,  Ala. ;  here  we  found  the  en- 
tire rebel  force  in  a  complete  state  of  confusion,, 
occasioned,  as  we  learned,  by  a  visit  from  our 
cavalry  which  had  made  a  dash  into  the  town, 
captured  a  few  prisoners,  and  left  that  morning. 
We  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  town 
safely,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  force  of 
rebel  cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Stephenson, 
who  took  us  prisoners  just  fourteen  days  after 
leaving  the  balance  of  our  party.  We  were  im- 
mediately recognized  as  belonging  to  Andrews^s 
party,  and  after  being  confined  one  night  in 
Stephenson,  we  were  taken  on  the  cars  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  confined  in  jail,  where  we  found  the 
whole  party.  It  was  endeavored  to  make  us 
give  the  name  of  the  engineer,  as  they  had  a  ter- 
rible fate  in  wait  for  him,  but  not  one  of  the  par- 
ty would  divulge  his  name.  A  court-martial  was 
ordered  for  the  trial  of  Andrews,  and  Pittenger, 
of  the  Second  Ohio,  was  taken  Out  as  a  witness, 
and  by  alternate  offers  of  pardon  and  persecution 
they  endeavored  to  make  him  testify  against  An- 
drews, but  ho  was  true  to  his  word  and  compan- 
ions, and  the  court  could  gain  nothing  from  him. 
Andrews  and  Pittenger  were  then  sent  back  to 
us  in  jail,  and  we  expected  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  party  would  be  hung.  At  this  time,  about 
May  tenth,  Chattanooga  was  threatened  by  our 
forces,  and,  for  safe  keeping,  we  were  run  off  to 
Madison,  Georgia.  At  Marietta,  the  cars  were 
stopped  by  a  mob  who  threatened  to  drag  us 
from  the  cars  and  hang  us  to  a  tree,  but  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  train  prevented  them  from 
carrying  it  into  execution,  by  placing  a  strong 
guard  around  the  car,  and  the  mob,  after  a  great 
effort,  was  dispersed.  We  arrived  in  safety  at 
Madison,  where,  after  being  kept  in  confinement 
three  days,  wo  were  informed  we  were  to  be  again 
taken  to  Chattanooga,  as  the  Yankees  did  not  in- 
tend to  try  and  take  that  place.  Accordingly, 
we  were  again  taken  back  to  that  place,  where 
the  whole  party,  twenty-two  in  number,  were 
chained  with  heavy  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dark 
dungeon  thirteen  feet  square,  and  for  six  weeks 
were  fed  on  half  fare,  of  the  most  miserable  quali- 
ty. We  were  stripped  of  all  in  our  pockets  and 
left  without  a  cent.  Again  the  court-martial  was 
ordered,  but  this  time  at  Knoxville,  and  twelve 
of  our  party  were  taken  there  and  confined  in 
large  iron  cages.  The  court  found  seven  of  them 
guUty  of  being  spies  and  lurkers  around  the 
camps.  Our  forces  at  this  time  advanced  upon 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  Knoxville  was  threatened, 
and,  in  order  that  we  might  be  safely  kept,,  the 
whole  party,  including  the  ten  at  Chattanooga, 
were  sent  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  J^revious  to  leaving 
Chattanooga,  Andrews's  sentence  was  read  to  him,  | 
which  was  that  he  was  to  be  hung  in  six  days.  I 
It  was  then  determined  to  attempt  an  escape  by  I 
cutting  through  the  jail,  which  was  accomplished  ^ 


in  one  night,  and  just  at  daybreak  Andrews 
twisted  his  blanket  into  a  form  of  a  rope  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  fence.  John  Wollaa 
next  followed,  but  was  discovered.  Andrews,  in 
attempting  to  climb  the  jail  guard-fence,  was  also 
seen  and  fired  upon  by  the  guard,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  over.  WoUan  also  made  a  dash  and 
cleared  the  fence,  both  then  took  the  river,  and 
for  the  time  escaped.  Three  days  afterwards 
Andrews  was  captured  and  brought  back,  and 
seven  days  elapsed  before  poor  Wollan  was 
found.  He  had  travelled  eighty  miles  down  the 
river,  and  was  twice  within  hail  of  the  Unioo 
gunboats,  but  was  afraid  to  make  himself  known. 
As  soon  as  those  two  had  been  brought  back, 
Andrews  was  chained  hands  and  feet  and  the 
irons  riveted  on,  the  shackles  being,  of  immense 
weight,  and  sufficient  to  have  held  an  ox.  The 
whole  party  were  then  run  off  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 
On  the  seventh  of  June,  Andrews  was  taken  fit^m 
the  jail  and  hung,  or  rather  strangled  to  death, 
for  the  tree  on  which  they  hung  him  was  so  low 
that  when  his  head  touched  the  limb  his  toes 
touched  the  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig 
the  sand  away  in  order  that  he  could  be  choked; 
his  irons  and  shackles  were  still  on  him. 

After  remaining  in  jail  about  seven  days  the 
provost-marshal  came  to  our  cell  and  took  out  the 
seven  that  were  tried  at  Knoxville,  namely,  Wil- 
son, Ross,  and  P.  G.  Shadrack,  of  Second  Ohio^ 
Slaven  and  Robinson,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  John 
Scott,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  and  William  Campbell, 
citizen,  Louisville,  Ky.  These  were  taken  fVom  * 
the  cell  into  an  ac^ining  room,  and  then  sentence 
of  death  was  rea4  to  them,  and  permission  re* 
fused  them  to  return  to  their  comrades  before 
execution,  which  took  place  in  half  an  hour  after 
leaving  us.  They  were  hung  with  cotton  ropes^ 
and  two  of  the  party  broke  down,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  live  about  an  hour,  and  see  them  put  ' 
their  comrades  in  coffins,  after  which  tlicy  were 
again  hung  up,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  passed 
our  jail-window  in  about  half  an  hour.  The 
balance  of  the  party,  expecting  from  day  to  day 
to  be  taken  out  and  hunz,  still  lingered  on  a  most 
miserable  existence  for  the  space  of  four  months. 
In  October  last  we  were  told  that  a  court-marUal 
was  about  to  be  convened  to  try  us,  and  expect- 
ing neither  justice  nor  mercy  at  their  hands,  it 
was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape.  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  just 
as  our  iailer  brought  up  our  supper,  we  (together 
with  a  Capt  Fry,  who  was  confined  with  us,  known 
as  the  notorious  Captain  Fry,  Spy  and  Bridge- 
Burner)  rushed  from  our  cell,  took  the  keys  and 
released  four  other  prisoners,  and  in  a  body  fdl 
upon  the  guard  and  disarmed  them.  We  then 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  fence,  and  took  the 
shortest  cut  for  the  woods,  distant  about  a  mile. 
By  this  time  the  guard  and  sentinels  were  after 
us,  and  as  they  began  to  fire  upon  us,  our  partr 
scattered  and  ran,  every  man  for  himselfl  We 
two,  however,  kept  together  and  made  good  our 
escape.  How  many  of  the  party  were  retaken  or 
shot,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Captain  Fry,  after 
being  repeatedly  shot  at,  staggered  and  fell,  it  is 
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therefore  pretty  certain  that  he  was  killed.  We 
kept  on,  and  after  wandering  in  the  woods  for 
twenty-two  days,  occasionally  coming  within  hear- 
ing of  cavalry,  and  several  times  being  near 
caught,  subsisting  upon  com  and  such  things  as 
we  could  forage,  we  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  and  there  found  a  boat  with 
which  we  came  down  the  stream,  and  after  alter- 
nate rowing  and  drifting,  subsisting  on  raw  cat- 
fish and  berries,  we  reached  Columbus,  Ga.,  but 
did  not  venture  in  the  city,  as  we  discovered  a 
great  many  soldiers  there.  Again  we  started  off; 
determined  to  reach  the  gulf  coast,  being  told  by 
negroes  that  our  blockading  fleet  were  stationed 
there.  After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  during 
which  we  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,  with 
scarce  sufficient  rags  left  of  our  clothes  to  cover 
our  bodies,  our  feet  bruised  and  lacerated,  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  Apalachicola  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  there  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  months  beheld  the  Flag  of  the  Free,  floating 
proudly  from  the  peak  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Somerset ;  we  were  taken  on  board  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Our  rags 
were  exchanged  for  complete  outfits  of  sailor 
clothes;  our  wounds  were  dressed,  and  every 
attention  paid  us  that  could  be  desired.  We 
then  realized  that  we  were  once  more  among 
Union  men.  From  the  Somerset  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  steamer  Stars  and 
Stripes,  in  which  vessel  we  arrived  at  Key  West, 
^  Florida,  on  Monday,  November  tenth,  and  report- 
ed to  Col.  Morgan,  of  the  Ninetieth  regiment  New- 
York  volunteers,  nearly  eight  months  fi'om  the 
time  we  left  our  regiment  In  this  statement  we 
have  omitted  many  interesting  details,  which 
would  fill  a  newspaper  entire.  It  is  our  intention 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  from  thence  join 
our  regiment  We  desire  to  express  publicly  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  kind  friends  we 
have  met  since  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  American  flag,  for  the  liberal  and  humane 
manner  in  which  they  have  treated  us.  May 
that  God  who  has  thus  far  spared  our  lives  pro- 
tect and  watch  over  them. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  late  speech  of 
General  Prentiss  at  Washington,  which  fully  cor- 
roborates the  above  statement : 

**  Arriving  at  Atlanta,  we  noticed  a  processi6n 
coming  up  the  street,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
wagons.  Wo  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant 
We  had  heard  of  their  hanging  and  lynching 
Union  men,  but  we  did  not  suspect  that  this  pro- 
cession had  any  thing  to  do  with  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  But  we  afterwards  learned  the'  sad  fiurts. 
Eight  privates  of  an  Ohio  regiment  were  hung  at 
ASanta.  They  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Mitchel 
to  do  a  little  work  on  the  railroad  and  telegraph. 

**  Coming  back,  they  unfortunately  forgot  to  cut 
the  telegraph  lines,  by  the  use  of  which  a  force 
was  ordered  from  Chattanooga  to  intercept  them. 
The  gallant  Ohioans  were  whiling  away  their 
leisure  hours  in  prison  with  a  game  of  euchre 
when  the  guard  led  them  out  to  be  hung.'* 


Doc.  60. 
REBEL  RAIDS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   GENERAL   MOROAK. 

Hkjldquaktus  Moroah^  Comm akd,  I 
KxoxriLLB,  Tkxx.,  Jaly  80.      f 

To  Major- General  E.  Kirhy  Smith,  Commanding 

Department  of  East-  Tennessee : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  upon 
the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Tompkinsville,  a 
full  report  of  which  I  have  already  sent  you,  I 
moved  my  command — consisting  of  my  own  regi- 
ment, the  Georgia  regiment  of  partisan  rangers, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Hunt,  and  Major 
Gano's  Texas  squadron,  to  which  was  attached 
two  companies  of  Tennessee  cavalry — in  the  direc- 
tion of  Glasgow,  which  place  I  reached  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  night 

There  were  but  few  troops  in  the  town,  who 
fled  at  our  approach.  The  commissary  stores, 
clothing,  etc.,  together  with  a  large  supply  of 
medical  stores,  found  in  Glasgow,  were  burned, 
and  the  guns  were  distributed  among  my  com- 
mand— about  two  hundred  of  whom  were  un- 
armed when  I  left  Knoxville. 

From  Glasgow  I  proceeded  along  the  main  Lex- 
ington road  to  Barren  River,  halting  for  a  time 
near  Cave  City — my  object  being  to  induce  the 
belief  that  I  intended  destroying  the  railroad 
bridge  between  Bowling  Green  and  Woodsonville. 
I  caused  wires,  connecting  with  a  portable  bat- 
tery that  I  carried  with  me,  to  be  attached  to  the 
telegraph  line  near  Horse  Cave,  and  intercepted 
a  number  of  despatches. 

At  Barren  River  I  detached  three  companies 
under  Capt  Jack  Allen,  to  move  forward  rapidly 
and  destroy  Salt  River  bridge,  that  the  troops 
along  the  line  of  railroad  might  be  prevented  from 
returning  to  Louisville. 

On  the  following  morning  I  moved  on  towards 
Lebanon,  distant  thirty-five  miles  from  Barren 
River.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  reached  the 
bridge  over  Rolling  Fork,  six  miles  from  Lebanon. 
The  enemy  had  received  information  of  my  ap- 
proach from  their  spies,  and  my  advance-guanl 
was  fired  upon  at  the  bridge.  After  a  short  fight 
the  force  at  the  bridge  was  dispersed,  and  the 
planks,  which  had  been  torn  up,  having  been  re- 
placed, the  command  moved  forward  to  Lebanon. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town  a  skirmish  took 
place  between  two  companies  that  I  caused  to 
dismount  and  deploy,  and  a  force  of  the  enemy 
posted  upon  the  road,  which  was  soon  ended  by 
its  dispersion  and  capture.  Lieut -Colonel  A.  x. 
Johnson,  commanding  the  troops  in  town,  sur- 
rendered, and  I  entered  the  place.  The  prison- 
ers taken,  in  number  about  sixty-five,  were  pa- 
roled. 

I  took  immediate  possession  of  the  telegraph 
and  intercepted  a  despatch  to  Col.  Johnson,  in- 
forming him  that  Col.  Owen,  with  the  Sixtieth 
Indiana  regiment,  had  been  sent  to  his  a.ssistance ; 
80 1  at  once  despatched  a  company  of  Texan  Rang- 
ers, under  Major  Gano,  to  destroy  the  railroiul 
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bridge  on  the  Lebanon  branch,  which  ho  success- 
fully accomplished  in  time  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.  I  burned  two  long  buildings  full 
of  commissary  stores,  consisting  of  upward  of  five 
hundred  sacks  of  coffee  and  a  large  amount  of  all 
other  supplies  in  bulk,  marked  for  the  army  at 
Cumberland  Gap.  I  also  destroyed  a  very  large 
amount  of  clothing,  boots,  etc  I  burned  the  hos- 
pital buildings,  which  appeared  to  have  been  re- 
cently erected  and  fitted  up,  together  with  about 
thirty-five  wagons  and  fifty-three  new  ambulances. 
I  found  in  the  place  a  large  store  of  medicines, 
five  thousand  stand  of  arms  with  accoutrements, 
about  two  thousand  sabres,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  shell,  etc  I  distributed  the 
best  arms  among  my  command,  and  loaded  one 
wagon  with  them,  to  be  given  to  the  recruits  that 
1  expected  to  join  me.  I  also  loaded  one  wagon 
with  ammunition.  The  remainder  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the  hospital  and  medical  stores 
I  destroyed. 

While  in  Lebanon,  I  ascertained  from  tele- 
graphic despatches  that  I  intercepted,  that  the 
force  which  had  been  started  from  Lebanon  Junc- 
tion toteenforce  Lieut -Colonel  Johnson,  had  met 
and  driven  back  the  force  under  Capt.  Jack  Allen, 
killing  one  of  his  men,  and  preventing  him  from 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
detailed. 

I  proceeded  from  Lebanon  on  the  following  day 
through  Springfield  to  Macksville,  at  which  point 
I  was  attacked  by  home  guards.  Two  of  my  men 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  one  severely  wounded. 
I  remained  at  Macksville  that  night  to  recover  the 
prisoners,  which  I  did  early,  the  next  morning.  I 
then  left  for  Ilarrodsburgh,  capturing  a  Federal 
captain  and  lieutenant  on  the  road ;  reached  Ilar- 
rodsburgh at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  4ind  found 
that  the  home  guard  of  all  that  portion  of  coun- 
try had  fled  to  Lexington.  A  force  was  also  sta- 
tioned on  the  bridge  where  the  Lexington  road 
crossed  the  Kentucky  River.  My  reception  at  this 
place  was  very  encouraging.  The  whole  popula- 
tion appeared  to  turn  out  and  vie  with  each  other 
as  who  should  show  us  most  attention. 

I  left  Ilarrodsburgh  at  six  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  and  moved  to  La\>Tence})urgh,  twent}' 
miles  distant,  threatening  Frankfort  in  order  to 
draw  oil*  tlie  troops  from  (jeorgetown.  Remained 
thfre  until  the  return  of  my  courier^froni  Frank- 
fort, wlio  brought  the  information  that  there  was 
a  force  in  Frankfort  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  home  guards  collected  from  the  adja- 
cent counties,  and  a  few  regular  troops. 

From  La>\Tenceburgh  I  ])roceeded  to  Shryke's 
Ferry,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  raised  the  boat, 
which  had  been  sunken,  and  crossed  that  even- 
ing, reaching  Versailles  at  seven  o'clock.  I  found 
thi^  plarc  abandoned  by  its  defemUTS,  who  had 
fled  to  Lexington  ;  remaine»l  there  that  night,  and 
on  the  next  morning  marched  toward  (.icK)rgetown. 
AVhile  at  Versailles  I  took  about  three  hundred 
Government  horses  and  mules. 

I  passed  through  Midway  on  the  road  to  George- 
town, and  was  informed,  just  before  reaching  the 
place,  tliat  a  train  from  Frankfort  was  nearly  duo. 


with  two  regiments  of  Federals.  I  tore  up  th« 
track  and  posted  a  howitzer  to  command  i^  and 
formed  my  command  along  the  line  of  the  road ; 
but  the  train  was  warncMi  of  our  presence,' and 
returned  to  Frankfort  Having  taken  possession 
of  the  telegraph  office,  I  intercepted  a  despatch 
asking  if  the  road  was  clear,  and  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  start  the  train  from  Lexington.  I  replied 
to  send  the  tfain,  and  made  preparations  to  re- 
ceive it ;  but  it  was  also  turned  back  and  escaped. 

I  reached  Georgetown,  twelve  miles  from  Lex- 
ington, that  evening.  Just  before  entering  the 
town,  I  was  informed  that  a  small  force  of  home 
guards  had  mustered  to  oppose  us.  I  seat  them 
word  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  they  should 
not  be  molested,  but  they  fled.  The  people  of 
Georgetown  also  welcomed  us  with  gladness,  and 
provided  my  troops  with  every  thing  that  they 
needed.  I  remained  at  Georgetown  two  days, 
during  which  time  I  sent  out  a  company  under 
Capt.  McMillen  to  destroy  the  track  between  Mid- 
way and  Lexington,  and  Midway  and  Frankfort, 
and  to  blow  up  the  stone  bridge  on  that  road, 
which  he  successfully  accomplished.  Ilearing 
that  a  company  of  home  guards  were  encamped 
at  Stamping  Ground,  thirteen  miles  distant,  I 
despatched  a  company  under  Capt  Hamilton  to 
break  up  the  encampment,  bum  the  tents  and 
stores,  and  destroy  the  guns.  This  was  also  ac- 
complished— Capt  Hamilton  taking  fifteen  prison- 
ers and  all  their  guns,  and  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  medical  awd  commissary  supplies.  I 
also,  while  at  Georgetown,  sent  Captain  Castle- 
man,  with  his  company,  to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridges  between  Paris  and  Lexington,  and  report 
to  me  at  "Winchester.     This  was  done. 

Detennining  to  move  on  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
returning,  and  hearing  that  the  place  was  being 
rapidly  reenforced  from  Cynthiana,  I  deemed  it 
of  great  importance  to  cut  off  the  communication  . 
from  that  place,  while  I  drew  off  the  troops  that 
were  already  there,  by  a  feint  on  Lexington.  *I 
therefore  despatched  a  portion  of  two  companies 
toward  Lexington,  with  instructions  to  drive  the 
pickets  to  the  very  entrance  'of  the  city,  while  I 
moved  the  command  toward  Cynthiana.  When 
I  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  place  I  learned 
that  it  was  defended  by  a  considerable  force  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  I  despatched  the 
Texas  squadron,  under  Major  Gano,  to  enter  the 
town  on  the  )  iglit,  and  the  Georgia  regiment  to 
cross  the  river  and  get  into  the  rear,  while  I 
moved  my  own  regiment,  with  the  artillery  under 
the  command  of  Lieut  J.  E.  Hanis,  down  the 
Georgetown  pike.  A  severe  engagement  took 
place,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  driven  into  the  town  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  I  took  four  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners,  including  about  seventy  home 
guards.  I  regiet  to  have  to  mention  the  loss. of 
eight  of  my  men  in  killed  and  twenty-nine  wound- 
ed. The  enemy's  loss  was  ninety-four  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  their  own  account  Their 
excess  in  killed  and  wounded  is  remarkable,  as 
they  fought  us  from  behind  stone  fences  and  fired 
at  us  from  buildings  as  we  chai'i^ed  through  the 
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town.  TVe  captured  a  very  fine  twelve-pounder 
brass  piece  of  artillery,  together  with  a  large  nuin> 
ber  of  small  arms,  and  alM)ut  three  hundred  Gov- 
emnient  horses.  The  arms  and  Government 
stores  were  burned,  and  as  many  of  the  horses 
as  we  could  bring  with  us  were  kept  I  found  a 
very  large  supply  of  commissary  and  medical 
stores,  tents,  guns,  and  ammunition  at  this  place, 
which  I  destroyed.  The  paroled  Prisoners  were 
sent  under  an  escort  to  Falmoitth,  where  they 
took  the  train  for  Cincinnati. 

I  proceeded  next  morning  toward  Paris,  and 
was  met  on  the  road  by  a  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
offering  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place. 
I  reached  Paris  at  four  o^clock,  remained  there 
that  night,  and  started  toward  Winchester  next 
morning.  As  my  command  was  filing  out  of 
Paris,  on  the  Winchester  pike,  I  discovered  a 
large  force  of  Federals  commg  toward  the  town 
from  the  direction  of  Lexington.  They  immedi- 
ately countermarched,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that 
my  intention  was  to  get  into  the  rear.  This  ena- 
bled me  to  bring  off  my  entire  command  without 
molestation,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  my 
pickets,  who  were  probably  sui^rised.  I  reached 
Winchester  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  re- 
mained until  four  o'clock,  when  1  proceeded 
toward  Richmond.  At  Winchester  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  arms,  which  were  destroyed. 

I  arrived  at  Richmond  at  twelve  o'clock  that 
night,  and  remained  until  the  next  afternoon, 
when  I  proceeded  to  Crab  Orchard.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  at  Richmond  and  await  re- 
enforcements,  as  the  whole  people  appeared  ready 
to  rise  and  join  me,  but  I  received  information 
that  large  bodies  of  cavalry  under  General  Clay 
Smith,  and  Cols.  Wolsford,  Metcalf^  Mundy,  and 
Wynkoop,  were  endeavoring  to  surround  me  at 
this  place.  So  I  moved  on  to  Crab  Orchard. 
There  I  attached  my  portable  battery  to  the  tel- 
egraph leading  from  Stanford  to  Louisville,  and 
learned  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy's  forcea, 
and  directed  my  movements  accordingly. 

Leaving  Crab  Orchard  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  ar- 
rived at  Somerset,  distant  twenty-eight  miles,  at 
sundown.  I  took  possession  of  the  telegraph,  and 
countermanded  all  the  previous  orders  that  had 
been  given  by  General  Boyle  to  intercept  me,  and 
remained  in  perfect  security  all  night  I  found  a 
very  large  supply  of  conuni.ssary  stores,  clothing, 
blankets,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  at  this  place,  which 
m'ere  destroyed.  I  also  found  the  arms  that  had 
been  taken  fVom  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  shell  and  ammunition,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed.  I  also  burned  at  this 
place  and  Crab  Orchard,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Government  wagons. 

From  Somerset  I  proceeded  to  Monticello,  and 
finoro  thence  to  between  Livingston  and  Sparta, 
where  my  command  is  now  encamped. 

I  left  Knoxvillc  on  the  fourth  day  of  this  month, 
with  about  nine  hundre<l  men,  and  returned  to 
Livingston  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant  with 
nearly  twelve  hundred,  having  been  absent  just 
twenty-four  days,  during  which  time  I  travelled 
orer  a  thousand  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns. 


destroyed  all  the  Government  supplies  and  armi 
in  them,  dispersed  about  one  thousand  five  hun* 
dred  home  g^uards,  and  paroled  nearly  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  regular  troops.  I  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  number  that 
I  carried  into  Kentucky,  about  ninety. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  gallant 
bravery  and  efficiency  of  my  whole  command. 
There  were  individual  instances  of  daring  so  con- 
spicuous that  I  must  beg  the  privilege  of  referring 
to  them.  Private  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  a  member 
of  company  A  of  my  regiment,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  leading  a  charge  at  Cynthi- 
ana,  which  had  an  important  effect  in  winning 
the  battle.  The  reports  of  the  regimental  com- 
manders, which  are  enclosed,  are  respectfully  re- 
:  ferred  to  for  further  instances  of  individual  ora- 
very  and  efficiency.  I  feel  indebted  to  all  my 
aids  for  the  promptness  with  which  my  orders 
were  executed,  and  particularly  to  Col.  St  Leger 
Grenfel,  for  the  assistance  which  his  experience 
afforded  me. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
John  IL  Morgan, 

Acting  BrlgMUcr-Ocoenl,  CA.A, 

R.  A.  Alston,  A.A.G. 

OFFICIAL  RKPORT  OF  ELLSWORTn,  THE  TELEORAPHIO 
OPERATOR. 

KvoxTiLLs,  July  80, 1841 
Captain  E.  A.  Ahton,  A,A.G,  : 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  Gen.  Morgan,  with  my- 
self and  a  body.-guard  of  fifteen  men,  arrived  at  a 
point  one  half  a  mile  below  Horse  Cave,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  llailroad,  where  I  took 
down  the  telegi-aphic  wire,  and  connected  my 
pocket  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
all  despatches  as  they  passed  through.  Owing  to 
a  heavy  storm  prevailing  south,  the  atmospheric 
electricity  prevented  me  from  communicating  with 
Bowling  Green  or  Nashville.  The  first  1  heard 
was  Louisville  calling  Bowling  Green.  I  imme- 
diately put  on  my  ground  wire  southward,  notic- 
ing particularly  at  the  same  time  what  change  it 
would  make  in  the  circuit  It  did  make  it  stronger ; 
but  the  storm  mentioned  affecting  telegraphs  more 
or  less,  Louisville  did  not  suspicion  any  thing 
wrong,  and  I  answered  for  Bowling  Green,  when 
I  received  the  following  message : 

LocUTiLLB,  Jal7  10, 1861 

To  S.  D,  Brown^  Bowling  Green  : 
You  and  Colonel  Houghton  move  together.     I 

fear  the  force  of  Colonel  H is  too  small  to 

venture  to  Glasgow.  The  whole  force  should 
move  together,  as  the  enemy  are  mounted.  Wo 
cannot  venture  to  leave  the  road  too  far,  as  they 
may  pass  round  and  ruin  it 

J.  T.  Boyle, 

Wgadiir-QeiMnl  GommuMlUif. 

I  returned  the  usual  signal,  "  0.  K.,*'  after  re- 
ceiving the  message. 

Ix>uisville  immediately  called  Nashville ;  and  I 
answered  for  Nashville,  receiving  business  for  two 
hours.  This  business  was  mostly  of  a  private 
nature,  and  I  took  no  copie.<i.  It  could  be  plainly 
perottvad  from  the  tenor  of  the  meesages  thai 
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M&rgan  was  in  the  country^  and  all  orders  to 
send  money  or  valuable  were  countermanded 
—as  they  iupposed.  Little  did  the  operator  at 
Louisville  think  all  his  work  would  have  to  be 
repeated  the  next  day.  Louisville  also  sent  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  thus  we  were  furnished 
with  New- York  and  Washington  dates  of  that 
day.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  it  was  rain- 
ing  heavily,  and  my  situation  was  any  thing  but 
an  agreeable  one  —  sitting  in  the  mud  with  my 
feet  in  the  water  up  to  my  knees.  At  eleven 
o'clock  P.M..  the  General  being  satisfied  that  we 
had  drained  Louisville  of  news,  concluded  to  close 
for  the  night,  and  gave  me  the  following  message, 
dating  and  signing : 

Nasbtoxs,  July  10, 1S62. 
To  Henry  Dent^  Provo&t-Marshal  of  Louisville  : 
Gen.  Forrest,  commanding  a  brigade,  attacked 
Murfreesboro,  routing  our  forces,  and  is  now  mov- 
ing on  Nashvill^  Morgan  is  reported  to  be  be- 
tween Scottsville  and  Gallatin,  and  will  act  in 
concert  with  Forrest,  it  is  believed.  Inform  the 
General  commanding.     Stanley  Matthews, 

ProTost-Marsh«L 

I  am  not  aware  that  General  Morgan  claims  to 
be  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but  For- 
rest did  altack  Murfreesboro  and  rout  the  en- 
emy.* 

On  arriving  at  Lebanon,  July  twelfth,  I  accom- 
panied the  advance-guard  into  town,  and  took 
possession  of  the  telegraph  ofBce  immediately. 
This,  as  you  know,  was  at  half-past  three  a.m. 
I  adjusted  the  instrument  and  examined  the  cir- 
cuit No  other  operator  on  the  line  appeared  to 
be  on  hand  this  early.  I  then  examined  all  the 
despatches  of  the  day  previous.  Among  them  I 
found  the  following : 

LKBAHOif,  July  11, 1862. 

General  J.  T,  Boyle^  Louisville^  Ky. : 

I  have  positive  information  that  there  are  four 
hundred  marauders  within  twenty  miles  of  this 
place,  on  the  old  Lexington  road,  approaching 
Lebanon.     Send  rcenforcemcnts  immediately. 
A.  Y.  Johnson, 

lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

At  half-past  seven  an  operator  signing  "Z" 
commenced  calling  **  B,"  which  I  had  ascertained 
by  the  books  in  the  office  was  the  signal  for  the 
Lebanon  office,  t  answered  the  call,  when  the 
following  conversation  between  *^Z"  and  myself 
ensued : 

To  Lebanon:  AVhat  news?  Any  more  skir- 
mishing after  your  last  message  ?  Z. 

To  Z ;  No.  We  drove  what  little  cavalry  there 
was  away.  B. 

To  B :  Has  the  train  arrived  yet  ?  Z. 

To  Z :  No.     About  how  many  troops  on  train  ? 

B. 

To  B:  Five  hundred  Sixtieth  Indiana,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Owens.  Z. 

My  curiosity  being  excited  as  to  what  station 
Z  was,  and  to  ascertain  without  creating  any 
suspicion,  I  adopted  the  following  plan : 

*  Th«  taking  of  Marfree«boro  by  ForrMt  was  thrM  dayi  after- 
vart— on  tbe  dghtcenth. 


To  Z :  A  gentleman  here  in  the  ofiSce  bets  aie 
the  cigars  you  camiot  spell  the  name  of  your  sta-^ 
tion  correctly.  B. 

To  B:  Take  the  bet.  L-e-b-a-n-o-n  J-u-n-e> 
t-i-o-n.  Is  this  not  right  ?  How  did  you  think 
I  would  spell  it?  Z. 

To  Z :  He  gives  it  up.  Ho  thought  you  would 
put  two  b*s  in  Lebanon.  B. 

To  B :  Ha !  ha  t  ha  I    He  is  a  green  one. 

Z. 

To  Z :  Yes,  that's  so.  B. 

To  Z :  What  time  did  the  train  with  soldiers 
pass,  Z  ?  a 

ToB:  8.80  last  night  Z. 

To  Z :  Very  singukir  where  the  train  is ! 

K 

To  B :  Yes,  it  is  —  let  me  know  when  it  wat- 
rives.  Z. 

At  8.20  Lebanon  Junction  called  me  up  and 
said: 

To  B :  The  train  has  returned.  They  had  a 
fight  with  the  rebels  at  New-Hope.  The  com- 
manding officer  awaits  orders  here.  Z. 

To  Z:  Give  us  the  particulars  of  the  flg^l 
Colonel  Johnson  is  anxious  to  know  all  about  ift^ 

BL 

To  B:  Here  is  Moore's  message  to  Genenl 
Boyle : 

Lbbaxox  Jracncnr,  3vlj  It. 
To  General  J,  T  Boyle^  Louisville : 

At  eleven  o'clock  last  nieht,  at  New-Hope  Stl^ 
tion,  part  of  my  command  encountered  a  Ibtee 
of  rebel  cavalry  posted  on  the  county  road  one 
half  mile  bouth  of  the  railroad.  After  a  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  for  twenty  minutes,  the  enemy 
was  routed  and  fled.  Skirmishers  were  sent 
out  in  different  directions,  but  were  unable  to 
find  the  enemy.  At  three  this  morning,  appre- 
hending that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  destroy 
the  bridges  m  our  rear,  we  moved  down  to  New- 
Haven  and  remainedv  until  after  daylight,  when 
the  train  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  skir- 
mish. A  Mr.  Foreman  of  Owen  County,  was  found 
mortally  wounded.  He  reported  the  rebel  force 
at  five  hundred  and  fifty,  under  command  of 
Captain  Jack  Allen,  and  that  they  had  fallen 
back  toward  Greensburgh.  One  horse  was  kill- 
ed and  three  captured.  The  books  of  the  com- 
pany; were  found  in  the  field.  Blood  was  found 
at  different  places,  showing  that  the  enemy  were 
severely  punished.  No  casualties  on  our  side. 
Here  with  train  awaiting  orders. 

0.  F.  MooBS 

Comn 

Lebanon  Junction  being  the  repeating  station 
for  Louisville  business;  he  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing telegrams  just  from  Louisville— nine  o'clock 

A.M. 

•  LOCIBTILLB,  July  111 

To  ColonelJohnson^  Lebanon: 

Leave  good  guard  and  join  Colonel  Owens. 
Pursue  the  enemy  and  drive  him  out.  Be  cau- 
tious and  vigorous.     Make  no  delay. 

J.  T.  BOYL 
BripdlOT^HMfai  < 
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By  the  following  it  will  appear  that  Colonel 
Owens  must  have  heen  en  route  for  Lebanon : 

.  LouuTiLLX,  July  2, 

,  Colonel  Owenh^  Lebanon: 

You  will  move  after  the  enemy  and  pursue 
him.  J.  T.  Boyle, 

Brigftdler-General  Commanding. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  leaving  Lebanon,  which 
was  about  noon,  Colonel  Owens  had  not  arrived. 
General  Morgan  told  me  I  could  close  my  office ; 
Mid  to  allay  for  that  evening  all  suspicion  at 
Lebanon  Junction,  at  not  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  Lebanon,  I  despatched  to  the  operator 
m  follows : 

To  Z :  Have  been  up  all  night,  and  am  very 
skepy.  If  you  have  no  objections,  I  will  take 
a  nap  until  two  or  three  o'clock.  B. 

To  B :  All  right — don't  oversleep  yoiu^elf. 

Z. 

"Wonder  if  I  did  I 

We  arrived  at  Midway,  between  Frankfort  and 
Lexington,  on  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road, about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  day.  At  this 
place  I  surprised  the  operator,  who  was  quietly  sit- 
ting on  the  platform  at  the  depot,  enjoying  himself 
hueely.  Little  did  he  suspect  that  the  much  dread- 
ed Morgan  was  in  his  vicinity.  I  demanded  of  him 
to  call  at  Lexington  and  inquire  the  time  of  day, 
which  he  did.  This  I  did  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  style  of  handling  the  "Key"  in 
writing  despatches.  My  first  impressions  of  his 
style,  from  noticing  the  paper  in  the  instrument, 
were  confirmed.  He  was,  to  use  a  telegraphic 
term,  a  **  Plug "  operator.  I  adopted  his  stylo 
of  vrriting,  and  commenced  operations.  In  this 
office  I  found  a  signal-book,  which  proved  to  be 
very  useful.  It  contained  the  calls  for  all  the 
o&ces.  Despatch  after  despatch  was  going  to 
and  from  Lexington,  GeorgetowTi,  -  Paris,  and 
Frankfort,  all  containing  something  in  reference 
to  Morgan. 

On  commencing  operations  at  this  place,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  were  two  wires  on  the  line 
along  this  railroad.  One  was  what  wo  term  a 
"through- wire,"  running  direct  from  Lexington 
to  Frankfort,  and  not  entering  any  of  the  way- 
offices.  I  found  that  all  military  messages  were 
sent  over  that  wire.  As  it  did  not  enter  Midway 
office,  I  ordered  it  cut,  thus  forcing  Lexington 
on  to  the  wire  that  did  nm  through  the  office. 

I  tested  the  line,  and  found  that  by  applying 
my  ground-wire  it  made  no  difference  with  the 
circuit;  and,  as  Lexington  was  headquarters,  I 
cut  Frankfort  off.  Midway  was  called.  I  an- 
Hwered  and  received  the  following ; 

LixuioTOsr,  July  15, 1883. 
To  J.  W.  Woolums,  Operat^r^  Midicay :  . 

Will  there  be  any  danger  in  coming  to  Mid- 
way.    Is  every  thing  right  ?  Taylor, 

'  Condactor. 

I  inquired  of  my  prisoner  (the  operator)  if  he 
knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor.  He  said 
that  Taylor  was  conductor.  I  immediately  gave 
Taylor  the  following  reply : 


Mn>WAT,Julyl8,18ai. 
To  Taylor^  Lexington  :• 

All  right  —  come  on — no  signs  of  any  rebels 
hera  Woolums. 

The  operator  in  Cincinnati  then  called  Frank- 
fort \  answered,  and  received  about  a  dozen  un- 
important despatches.  He  had  no  sooner  finish- 
ed, when  Lexington  called  Frankfort-  Again  I 
answered,  and  received  the  following  message : 

LixcsoToir,  July  1& 
To  General  Finnell^  FranJefort  : 

I  wish  you  to  move  the  forces  at  Frankfort  on 
the  line  of  the  Lexington  Raihroad  immediately, 
and  have  the  cars  follow  and  take  them  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  Further  orders  will  await 
them  at  Midway.  I  will,  in  three  or  four  hours, 
move  forward  on  the  Georgetown  pike ;  will  have 
most  of  my  men  mounted.  Morgan  left  Versail- 
les this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  with  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  on  the  Midway  road,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  Georgetown. 

Brigadier-General  Ward. 

This  being  our  position  and  intention  exactly, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  throw  General  Ward  on 
some  other  track.  So  in  the  coufse  of  half  an 
hour  I  manufactured  and  sent  thq.  following 
despatch,  which  was  approved  by  General  Mor- 
gan: 

HiDWAT,  July  16^  1892. 

To  Brigadier- General  Ward^  Lexington: 

Morgan,  with  upward  of  one  thousand  men, 
came  within  a  mile  of  here,  and  took  the  old 
Frankfort  road,  bound,  as  we  suppose,  for  Frank- 
fort    This  is  reliable.  Woolums, 

Operator. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Lexington  again  called 
Frankfort,  when  I  received  the  following : 

Lkxinqtov,  July  15, 1S62. 
To  General  Finnell^  Franlr/ort : 

Morgan,  with  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
came  within  a  mile  of  here,  and  took  the  old 
Frankfort  road. 

This  despatch  received  fi-om  Midway,  and  is  re- 
liable. The  regiment  from  Frankfort  had  better 
be  recallecL  General  Ward. 

I  receipted  for  this  message,  and  again  manu- 
factured a  message  to  confirm  the  information 
General  Ward  ha^  received  from  Midway,  and 
not  knowing  the  tariff  from  Frankfort  to  Lexing- 
ton, I  could  not  send  a  formal  message ;  so,  ap- 
pearing greatly  agitated,  I  waited  until  the  cir- 
cuit was  occupied,  and  broke  in,  telling  them  to 
wait  a  minute,  and  commenced  calling  Lexing- 
ton. He  answered  with  as  much  gusto  as  I  call- 
ed him.  ,  I  telegi'aphed  as  follows  : 

Frankfort  to  Lexington:  Tell  General  Ward 
our  pickets  are  just  driven  in.  Great  excite- 
ment Pickets  say  tfee  force  of  enemy  must  bo 
two  thousand.  Operator. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  p.m.,  and  Gen.  Morgan 
wished  to  be  off*  for  Georgetown.  I  run  a  secret 
ground  connection,  and  opened  tlie  circuit  on  the 
Lexington  end.  This  was  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Frankfort  operator  was  skedaddling, 
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or' that  Mbrgan*8  men  had  destroyed  the  tele- 
graph. 

We  arrived  at  Georgetown  at  about  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  found 
it  locked,  inquired  for  the  operator,  who  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  on  the  street  I  hailed  him  and 
demanded  admission  into  his  office.  He  very 
courteously  showed  me  in.  Discovering  that  his 
instruments  had  been  removed,  I  asked  where 
they  were.  He  said  that  he  sent  them  to  Lex- 
ington. I  asked  him  what  time  he  had  Lexing- 
ton last  He  said :  "  Nine  o'clock,  and  since  that 
time  the  line  had  been  down."  I  remarked  that 
it  must  be  an  extraordinary  line  to  be  in  working 
condition  when  it  was  down,  as  I  heard  him 
sending  messages  to  Lexington  when  I  was  at 
Midway  at  one  o'clock.  This  was  a  stunner;  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  I  immediately  tested  the 
line  by  applying  the  ends  of  the  wires  to  my 
tongue,  and  found  the  line  **  0.  K."  I  said  nothing 
to  him,  but  called  for  a  guard  of  two  men  to  take 
care  of  Mr.  Smith  until  I  got  ready  to  leave  town. 
I  did  not  interrupt  the  lines  till  after  tea,  when  I 
put  in  my  own  instruments,  and  after  listening 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  Yankees  talking,  I  open- 
ed the  conversation  as  follows,  signing  myself 
*»*  Federal  Operator." 

To  Lexington  :  Keep  mum  ;  I  am  in  the  office 
reading  by  the  sound  of  my  magnet  in  the  dark. 
I  crawled  in  when  no  one  saw  mc.  Morgan's 
men  are  here,  camped  on  Dr.  Gano's  place. 

Georgetown. 

To  Georgetown  :  Keep  cool ;  don't  be  discov- 
ered.    About  how  many  rebels  are  there  ? 

•    Lbxington. 

To  Lexington  :  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  notice. 
As  Morgan's  operator  was  asking  me  about  my 
instruments,  I  told  him  I  sent  them  to  Lexing- 
ton.    He  said  d — n  the  luck,  and  went  out. 

Georgetown. 

To  Georgetown :  Be  on  hand  and  keep  us  post- 
ed. Lexington. 

To  Lexington :  I  will  do  so.  Tell  General 
Ward  rU  stay  up  all  night  if  he  wishes. 

Georgetown. 

To  Georgetown :  Mr.  Fulton  wishes  to  know 
if  the  rebels  are  there.  Cincinnati. 

To  Cincinnati :  Yes,  Morgan's  men  are  here.' 

GE0RGh:T0^VN. 

To  Georgetown  :  How  can  yoh  be  in  the  office 
and  not  be  arrested  ?  Cincinnati. 

To  Cincinnati :  Oh  !  I  am  in  the  dark,  and  am 
reading  by  the  sound  of  the  magnet 

Georgetown. 

This  settled  Cincinnati.  Question  after  ques- 
tion was  asked  me  about  the  rebels,  and  I  an- 
swered to  suit  myself 

Things  had  been  going  on  this  way  about  two 
hours,  when  Lexington  asked  me  where  my  as- 
sistant was.  T  replied:  "Don't  know."  He  then 
asked  me :  " Have  you  seen  him  today ?'*  I  re- 
plied :  "  No."  This  was  the  last  telegraphing  I 
could  do  in  Georgetown. 

I  then  called  on  Mr.  Smith,  the  operator,  who 
was  under  guard  in  my  room,  and  informed  him 
that  I  would  furnish  him  with  a  mule  in  the 
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morning,  and  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  ac- 
company me  to  Dixie,  as  I  understood  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government 
This  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  him.  I 
thought  I  bad  struck  the  young  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  remarked  that  had  he  not  sent  hi^  in- 
struments to  Lexington,  I  should  have  taken 
them  in  preference  to  his  person.  His  face  bright- 
ened, and  an  idea  struck  him  very  forcibly,  m>m 
which  he  made  a  proposition.  It  was  to  furnish 
me  the  instruments  if  I  would  release  him. 

This  I  agreed  to,  as  such  instruments  were  of 
much  more  value  to  the  Confederacy  than  Yankee 
telegraphers.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  servant'a 
room,  and  there,  under  the  bed,  in  a  chest,  we 
found  the  instruments.  Mr.  Smith  having  given 
me  his  word  on  honor  that  he  would  not  leave 
town  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  set 
at  liberty  to  visit  his  wife  and  the  young  Smiths. 

On  arriving  at  Cynthiana,  I  found  that  the  op- 
erator had  skedaddled.  I  tested  the  wires  and 
found  no  fluid  from  either  Covington  or  Lezin^ 
ton,  nor  were  the  wires  in  working  ordir  when  I 
left  the  office  next  day. 

At  Paris  the  operator  had  made  a  clean  sweep. 
He  left  the  night  before,  taking  all  his  instru- 
ments. 

At  Crab  Orchard  there  was  no  office,  and  I  had 
to  put  in  my  pocket  magnet,  which  I  did  at  elev- 
en A.M.  The  first  message  I  received  was  the 
following : 

LouiSYiLLS,  July  21, 1802. 
To  Colonel  Wolford]  Damille  : 

Pursue  Morgan.  He  is  at  Crab  Orchard,  going 
to  Somerset  Botlb. 

No  sooner  had  the  Danville  operator  receipted 
for  this  than  the  operator  at  Lebanon  suggested 
the  following : 

To  Lebanon  Junction :  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  Danville  and  offices  below  here  to  put  on  theii 
ground- wires  when  ihey  send  or  receive  import- 
ant messages,  as  George  Ellsworth,  the  rebel  op- 
erator, may  be  on  the  line  between  here  and 
Cumberland  Gap?  Lebanon. 

The  operator  at  the  Junction  agreed  with  him, 
and  said  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  but  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect 

We  arrived  at  Somerset  that  evening.  I  took 
charge  of  the  office.  I  ascertained  from  citizens 
that  it  had  been  closed  for  three  weeks,  up  to  the 
very  hour  that  our  advance-guard  arrived  in  town. 
It  was  just  opened  by  the  operator  from  Loudon, 
who  came  to  work  the  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  Morgan  ;  but  unfortunately  for 
Uncle  Sam,  the  operator  and  all  concerned,  he 
had  no  time  to  either  send  or  receive  a  message, 
but  he  had  it  in  fine  working  condition  for  mc.  I 
had  been  in  the  office  for  some  time,  when  Stan- 
ford called  Somerset,  and  said : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Crab  Orchard, 
where  I  have  been  to  fix  the  line.  The  rebels 
tore  it  down.  I  left  there  at  eight  o'clock.  .The 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  had  not  then  arrived. 
What  time  did  you  got  in  from  Loudon  ? 

Stanfobd. 
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To  Stanford :  Just  arrived  and  got  my  office 
working  finely.  Somerset. 

To  Somerset :  Any  signs  of  Morgan  yet  ?  Ho 
left  Crab  Orchard  at  eleven-thirty  to-day. 

Stanford. 

To  Stanford :  No  si^ns  of  him  as  yet 

Somerset. 

To  Somerset :  For  fear  they  miay  take  you  by 
surprise,  I  would  suggest  we  have  a  private  sig- 
nal    What  say  you  H  Stanford. 

To  Stanford :  Good.  Before  signing  we  will 
make  the  figure  7.  Somerset. 

This  was  mutually  agreed  upon. 

I  asked  when  Woolford  would  be  at  Somerset 
He  said  Woolford  had  telegraphed  Boyle  that 
his  force  was  green  and  insufficient  to  attack 
Morgan. 

Seeing  there  was  no  use  of  my  losing  a  nighfs 
rest,  I  told  Stanford  I  would  retire ;  that  I  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  pickets  to  wake  me 
up  in  case  Morgan  came  in.  The  operator  at  Le- 
banon Junction  urged  me  to  sit  up,  but  I  declined 
on  the  ground  of  being  unwell.  This  did  not 
satisfy  him,  but  after  arguing  with  him  for  some 
time,  I  retired. 

July  22. — Opened  the  office  at  seven  o'clock 
A.M. ;  informed  the  Stanford  operator  that  Mor- 

San  had  not  yet  arrived ;  made  inquiries  about 
ifferent  things,  and  after  every  thing  in  the  town 
belonging  to  the  United  States  was  destroyed,  the 
General  gave  me  a  few  messages  to  send — one  to 
Prentice,  one  to  Gen.  Bovle,  and  one  to  Dunlap. 
They  are  hereto  annexed! 

I  then  telegraphed  home,  informing  my  rela- 
tives of  my  whereabouts,  what  I  was  doing,  etc. 
I  then  transmitted  the  General's  despatches  as 
follows : 

SoxKRsrr,  July  22, 1862.  , 

George  D,  Prentice^  Louisville  : 

Good  morning,  George  D.  I  am  quietly  watch- 
ing the  complete  destruction  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam's 
property  in  this  little  burg.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  this  is  the  last  that  comes  under  my  super- 
vision on  this  route.  I  expect  in  a  short  time  to 
pay  you  a  visit,  and  wish  to  know  if  you  will  be 
at  home. 

All  well  in  Dixie.  John  H.  Morgan. 

CommftndSng  Brigade. 

General  J.  T,  Boyle^  Louiitille: 

Good  morning,  Jerry.  This  telegraph  is  a 
great  institution.  You  should  destroy  it,  as  it 
keeps  you  too  well  posted.  My  fViend  Ellsworth 
has  all  your  despatches  since  the  tenth  of  July 
on  file.     Do  you  wish  copies  Y 

John  H.  Morgan. 

Commanding  Brig»de. 

Eon,  Geo.  W,  Dunlap,  Wcuhington  City: 

Just  completed  my  tour  through  Kentucky — 
captured  seventeen  cities,  destroyed  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  United  States  property — passed 
through  your  county,  but  regret  not  seeing  you. 
We  paroled  fifteen  hundred  rebel  prisoners. 
Your  old  friend, 

John  H.  Morgan. 

ding 
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Gkoborowk,  Kt  ,  July  16. 

General  Order,  No.  1. 

When  an  operator  is  positively  informed  that 
the  enemy  is  marching  on  his  station,  he  will  im- 
m^ately  proceed  to  destroy  the  telegraph  in- 
struments and  all  material  in  his  charge.  Such 
instances  of  carelessness  as  were  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  at  Lebanon,  Midway  and 
Georgetown,  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

By  order  of  G.  A.  Ellsworth, 
Qen,  MIL  Sap*t.  0.  S.  TWegraph  DepartoMot 
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THE  NEGROES  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  S.  0. 

report  of  the  government  agent. 

PoKT  RoTAL,  February  8, 1863. 
To  the  Ron.  Salmon  P.  Chase^  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 
Dear  Sir  :  My  first  communication  to  you  was 

I  mailed  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival.  The 
same  day  I  mailed  two  letters  to  benevolent  per- 

I  sons  in  Boston,  mentioned  in  my  previous  com* 

!  munications  to  you,  asking  for  contributions  of 
clothing,  and  for  a  teacher  or  missionary  to  be 
sent,  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  to  both  of  which  favor- 
able answers  have  been  received.  The  same  day 
I  commenced  a  tour  of  the  larger  islands,  and 

,  ever  since  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  anx- 
ious examination  of  the  modes  of  culture  —  the 
amount  and  prpportions  of  the  products  —  the 
labor  required  for  them — the  life  and  disposition 
of  the  laborers  upon  them — their  estimated  num- 

'  bers  —  the  treatment  they  have  received  from 
their  former  masters,  both  as  to  the  labor  re- 

I  quired,  the  provisions  and  clothing  allowed,  and 

,  the  discipline  imposed-*— their,  habits,  capacities, 
and  desires,  with  special  reference  to  their  being 
fitted  for  useful  citizenship — ^and  generally  what- 
ever concerned  the  well-being,  present  and  future, 
of  the  territory  and  its  people.  Visits  have  also 
been  made  to  the  communities  collected  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  and  conferences  held  with 
the  authorities,  both  naval  and  military,  and 
other  benevolent  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  these  people,  and  the  wise  and  speedy  re- 
organization of  society  here.  No  one  can  be  im- 
pressed more  than  myself  with  the  uncertainty 
of  conclusions  drawn  from  experiences  and  re- 
flections gathered  in  so  brief  a  period,  however 
industriously  and  wisely  occupied.  Neverthe- 
less, they  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who 
have  not  been  privileged  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Of  the  plantations  visited,  full  notes  have  been 
taken  of  seventeen,  with  reference  to  number  of 
negroes  in  all ;  of  field-hands ;  amount  of  cotton 
and  corn  raised,  and  how  mi^ch  per  acre ;  time 
and  mode  of  producing  and  distributing  manure ; 
listing,  planting,  cultivating,  picking,  and  ginning 
cotton  ;  labor  required  of  each  hand  ;  allowance 
of  food  and  clothing ;  the  capacities  of  the  labor- 
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ers ;  their  wishes  and  feelings,  both  as  to  them- 
selves and  their  masters.  Many  of  the  above 
points  could  be  determined  by  other  sources, 
such  as  persons  at  the  North  familiar  with  the 
region,  and  publications.  The  inquiries  were, 
however,  made  with  the  double  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring thc^  information  and  testing  the  capacity 
of  the  persons  inquired  of.  Some  of  the  leading 
results  of  the  examination  will  now  be  submitted. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  plantations  open 
to  cultivation,  and  of  the  persons  upon  the  terri- 
tory protected  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
if  only  approximate  to  the  truth,  may  prove  con- 
venient in  providing  a  proper  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  following  islands  are  thus  protected, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  plantations  upon 
each  is  given : 

Port  Royal, ^ 66 

/  Ladies', 80 

Paris,  including  Horse, 6 

Cat, 1 

Cane, 1 

Dathaw, ,  4 

Coosaw, 2 

Morgan, 2 

St  Helena, 60 

Hilton  Head, 16 

Pinckney, 6 

Bull,  including  Barratria, 2 

Daufuskie, 6 

Hutchinson  and  Fenwick, 6 

195 
Or  about  two  hundred  m  all. 

There  are  several  other  islands  thus  protected, 
without  plantations,  as  Otter,  Pritchard,  Fripp, 
Hunting,  and  Phillips.  Lemon  and  Daw  have 
not  been  explored  by  the  aojents  engaged  in  col- 
lecting cotton. 

The  populous  island  of  Fidisto  lying  in  the  di- 
rection of  Charleston,  and  giving  the  name  to 
the  finest  cotton,  is  still  visited  by  the  rebels. 
A  part  near  Botany  Bay  Island  is  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  one  of  our  itar  vessels,  under  which 
a  colony  of  one  thousand  negroes  sought  protec- 
tion, where  they  have  been  temporarily  subsisted 
from  its  stores.  The  number  has  within  a  few 
days  been  stated  to  have  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred.  Among  these  great  desti- 
tution is  said  to  prevail.  Even  to  this  number, 
as  the  negroes  acquire  confidence  in  us,  large  ad- 
ditions are  likely  every  week  to  be  made.  The 
whole  island  can  be  safely  farmed  as  soon  as 
troops  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  occupa- 
tion. But  not  counting  the  plantations  of  this 
island,  the  number  on  Port  Royal,  Ladies*,  St 
Helena,  Hilton  Head,  and  the  smaller  islands, 
may  be  estimated  ^t  two  hundred. 

In  visiting  the  plantations,  I  endeavored  to  as- 
certain with  substantial  accuracy  the  number  of 
persons  upon  them,  without,  however,  expecting 
to  determine  the  precise  number.  On  that  of 
Thomas  Aston  Coffin,  at  Coffin  Point,  St  He- 
lena, there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty,  the  lar- 


gest found  on  any  one  visited.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  on  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jenkins, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  on  that  of  the  Eustis 
estate,  and  on  the  others  from  eighty  to  thir- 
ty-eight, making  an  average  of  eighty-one  to  a 
plantation.  These,  howeven,  may  be  ranked 
along  the  best  peopled  plantations,  and  forty  to 
each  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.  From 
these  estimates  there  results  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  negroes  on  the  islands  now  safely  pro- 
tected by  our  forces. 

Of  the  six  hundred  at  the  camp  at  Hilton 
Head,  about  one  half  should  be  counted  with  the 
aforesaid  plantations  whence  they  have  come. 
Of  the  six  hundred  at  Beaufort,  one  third  should 
also  be  reckoned  with  the  plantations.  The  other 
fraction  in  each  case  should  be  added  to  the  eight 
thousand  in  computing  the  population  now  thrown 
on  our  protection. 

The  ijegi^es  on  Ladies'  and  St  Helena  Islands, 
have  quite  generally  remained  on  their  respective 
plantations,  or  if  absent,  but  temporarily,  visiting 
wives  or  relatives.  The  dispersion  on  Port  Royal 
and  Hilton  Head  Islands  has  been  far  greater, 
the  people  of  the  former  going  to  Beaufort  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  camp 
at  Hilton  Head. 

Counting  the  negroes  who  have  gone  to  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort  from  places  now  protected  by 
our  forces  as  still  attached  to  the  plantations,  and 
to  that  extent  not  swelling  the  eight  thousand  on 
plantations,  but  adding  thereto  the  usual  negro 
population  of  Beaufort,  as  also  the  negroes  who 
have  fled  to  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head  from  places 
not  yet  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  adding  also 
the  colony  at  Edisto,  and  we  must  now  have 
thrown  upon  our  hands,  for  whose  present  and 
future  we  must  provide,  from  ten  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  persons  —  probably  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former  number.  This  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  week,  forty-eight  es- 
caped from  a  single  plantation  near  Grahamville, 
on  the  main  land,  held  by  the  rebels,  led  by  the 
driver,  and  after  four  days  of  trial  and  peril,  hid- 
den by  day  and  threading  the  waters  with  their 
boats  by  night,  evading  the  enemy's  pickets,  joy 
fully  entered  our  camp  at  Hilton  Head.  The  ac 
cessions  at  Edisto  are  in  larger  number,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reasonable  estimates,  it  would 
only  require  small  advances  by  our  troops,  not 
involving  a  general  engagement  or  even  loss  of 
life,  to  double  the  number  which  would  be  brought 
within  our  lines. 

A  fact  derived  from  the  census  of  1860  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  responsibility  now  devolv- 
ing on  the  Government  This  county  of  Beaufort 
had  a  population  of  slaves  'in  proportion  of  82-,'5, 
of  the  whole — a  proportion  only  exceeded  by 
seven  other  counties  in  the  United  States,  name- 
ly, one  in  South-Carolina,  that  of  Georgetown  ; 
three  in  Mississippi,  those  of  Bolivar,  Washing- 
ton, and  Issequcna ;  and  three  in  Louisiana,  those 
of  Madison,  Tensas,  and  Concordia. 

An  impression  prevails  that  the  negroes  here 
have  been  less  cared  for  than  in  most  other  rebel 
districts.     If  this  be  so,  and  a  beneficent  reform 
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shall  be  achieved  here,  the  experiment  may  any- 
where else  be  hopefully  attempted. 

The  former  white  population,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are  rebels,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. In  January,  1861,  a  mectin*;  of  the  plan- 
ters on  St  Ilelena  Island  was  held,  of  which 
Thomas  Aston  Coffin  was  chairman.  A  vote  was 
passed,  stating  its  exposed  condition,  and  oflcr- 
mg  their  slaves  to  the  Governor  of  South-Caro- 
lina, to  aid  in  building  earth  works,  and  calling 
on  him  -for  guns  to  mount  upon  them.  A  copy  of 
the  vote,  probably  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Coffin,  was  found  in  his  house. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  negroes  now  with- 
in our  lines  are  there  by  the  invitation  of  no  one ; 
but  they  were  on  the  soil  when  our  army  began 
its  occupation,  and  could  not  have  been  excluded, 
eizcept  by  violent  transportation.  A  small  pro- 
portion have  come  in  from  the  main  land,  evading 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy  and  our  owi\  something 
easily  done  in  an  extensive  country,  with  whose 
woods  and  creeks  they  are  familiar. 

The  only  exportable  crop  of  this  region  is  the 
long;  staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  raised  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  coarser  kind,  and  bringing  a 
higher  price.  The  agents  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment expect  to  gather  some  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  the 
present  year,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  picked 
and  stored  before  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  Con- 
siderable quantities  have  not  been  picked  at  all, 
but  the  crop  for  this  season  was  unusually  good. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  raised  only  for  consumption 
on  the  plantations — corn  being  raised  at  the  rate 
of  only  twenty-five  bushels  per  aero. 

Such  features  in  plantation  life  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  social  questions  now  anxiously 
weighed  deserve  notice. 

In  this  region,  the  master,  if  a  man  of  wealth, 
is  more  likely  to  have  his  main  residence  at  Beau- 
fort, sometimes  having  none  on  the  plantation, 
but  having  one  for  the  driver,  who  is  always  a 
negro,  lie  may,  however,  have  one,  and  an  ex- 
pensive one,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  at 
St  Helena,  and  yet  pass  most  of  his  time  at  Beau- 
fort, or  at  the  Xoith.  Tlic  plantation  in  such 
cases  is  left  almost  wholly  under  the  charge  of 
an  overseer.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  even  a 
house  for  an  overseer,  the  plantation  being  super- 
intended by  the  driver,  and  being  visited  by  the 
overseer  living  on  another  plantation  belonging  to 
the  same  owner.  The  houses  for  the  overseers 
are  of  an  undesirable  character.  Orchards  of 
orange  or  fig-trees  are  usually  4)lan ted  near  them. 

The  field-liands  are  generally  quartered  at  some 
distance— eighty  or  one  hundred  rods — from  the 
overseer's  or  master's  house,  and  are  ranged  in  a 
row,  sometimes  in  two  rows,  fronting  each  other. 
They  are  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  each  appropriated 
to  a  family,  and  in  some  cases  divided  with  a 
partition.  Tlicy  numbered,  on  the  plantations 
visited,  fi-om  ten  to  twenty,  and  on  the  Coffin 
plantation  they  are  double,  numbering  twenty- 
three  double  houses,  intended  for  forty-six  fami- 
lies. The  yards  seemed  to  swarm  with  children, 
the  negroes  coupling  at  an  early  age. 


Except  on  Sunda^rs,  these  people  do  not  take 
their  meals  at  a  family  table,  out  each  one  takes 
his  hominy,  bread,  or  potatoes,  sitting  on  the 
floor  or  a  bench,  and  at  his  own  time.  They  say 
their  masters  never  allowed  them  any  regular 
time  for  meals.  Whoever,  under  our  new  system, 
is  charged  with  their  superintendence  should  see 
that  they  attend  more  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
persons  and  houses,  and  that,  as  in  families  of 
white  people,  they  take  their  meals  together  at  a 
table  —  habits  to  which  they  will  be  more  dis- 
posed when  they  are  provided  with  another  change 
of  clothing,  and  when  better  food  is  furnished 
and  a  proper  hour  assigned  for  meals. 

Upon  each  plantation  visited  by  mo,  familiar 
conversations  were  had  with  several  laborers, 
more  or  less  extended  as  time  permitted  —  some- 
times inquiries  made  of  them,  as  the}'  collected  in 
groups,  as  to  what  they  desired  us  to  do  with  and 
for  them,  with  advice  a^to  the  course  of  sobriety 
and  industry  which  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
pursue  under  the  new  and  strange  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.  Inquiries  as  to 
plantation  economy,  the  culture  of  crops,  the  im- 
plements still  remaining,  the  number  of  persons 
in  all,  and  of  field-hands,  and  the  rations  issued, 
were  made  of  the  drivers,  as  they  are  called,  an- 
swering as  nearly  as  the  two  different  systems  of 
labor  will  permit  to  foremen  on  farms  in  the  free 
States.  There  is  one  on  each  plantation— on  the 
largest  one  visited,  two.  They  still  remained  on 
each  visited,  and  their  names  were  noted.  The 
business  of  the  driver  was  to  superintend  the 
field-hands  generally,  and  see  that  their  tasks 
were  performed  fully  and  properly.  lie  con- 
trolled them,  subject  to  the  master  or  overseer. 
He  dealt  out  the  rations.  Another  office  belonged 
to  him ;  he  was  required  by  the  master  or  over- 
seer, whenever  he  saw  fit,  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment upon  the  laborers  ;  nor  was  he  relieved 
from  this  office  when  the  subject  of  discipline  was 
his  wife  or  children.  In  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
ter and  overseer,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  their 
authority.  As  indicatii^  his  position  of  conse- 
quence, he  was  privilegc(l  with  four  suits  of  cloth- 
ing a  year,  while  only  two  were  allowed  to  the 
laborers  under  him.  It  is  evident,  from  some  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  him,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  plantation  economy,  not  dilTering  essen- 
tially from  that  required  of  the  foreman  of  a  fann 
in  the  free  States.  He  may  be  presumed  to  havo 
known,  in  many  cases,  quite  as  much  about  tho 
matters  with  which  he  was  charged  as  the  owner 
of  the  plantation,  who  often  passed  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  his  time  upon  it 

The  driver,  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of 
other  laborers,  quite  generally  remains  on  tlie 
plantation,  as  already  stated.  He  still  holds  tho 
keys  of  the  granary,  dealing  out  the  rations  of 
food,  and  with  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  as 
before.  In  one  case  I  found  him  in  a  controversy 
with  a  laborer,  to  whom  he  was  refusing  hii  peck 
of  corn,  because  of  absence  with  his  wife  on  an- 
other plantation  when  the  corn  was  gathered— it 
being  gathered  since  the  arrival  of  our  army. 
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The  laborer  protested  warmly  that  he  had  helped 
to  plaut  and  hoe  the  corn,  and  was  only  absent 
as  charged  because  of  sickness.  The  driver  ap- 
pealed to  me,  as  the  only  white  man  near,  and 
learning  from  other  laborers  that  the  laborer  was 
sick  at  the  time  of  gathering,  I  advised  the  driver 
to  give  him  his  peck  of  com,  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. The  fact  is  noted  as  indicating  the 
present  relation  of  the  driver  to  the  plantation, 
where  he  still  retains  something  of  his  former 
authority. 

This  authority  is,  however,  very  essentially  di- 
minished. The  main  reason  is,  as  he  will  assure 
you,  that  he  has  now  no  white  man  to  back  him. 
Other  reasons  may,  however,  concur.  A  class 
of  laborers  are  generally  disposed  to  be  jealous 
of  one  of  their  own  number  promoted  to  be  over 
them,  and  accordingly  some  negroes,  evidently 
moved  by  this  feeling,  will  tell  you  that  the 
drivers  ought  now  to  work  as  field-hands,  and 
some  field-hands  be  drivers  in  their  place.  The 
driver  has  also  been  required  to  report  delin- 
quencies to  the  master  or  overseer,  and  upon 
their  order  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  The 
laborers  Ivill,  in  some  cases,  say  that  he  has  been 
harder  than  ho  need  to  have  been,  while  he  will 
say  that  he  did  only  what  he  was  forced  to  do. 
The  complainants  who  have  suffered  under  the 
lash  may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  sufficiently 
charitable  to  him  who  has  unwillingly  inflicted  it, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  placed  in  a 
dangerous  position,  where  a  hard  nature,  or  self- 
infest,  or  dislike  for  the  victim,  might  have 
tempted  him  to  be  more  cruel  than  his  position 
required.  The  truth,  in  proportions  impossible 
for  us  in  many  cases  to  fix,  may  lie  with  both 
parties.  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  past  position  of  the  driver  and  his  valu- 
able knowledge,  both  of  the  plantations  and  the 
laborers,  when  properly  advised  and  controlled, 
may  be  made  available  in  securing  the  productive- 
ness of  the  plantations  and  the  good  of  the  labor- 
ers. It  should  be  added  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
drivers  were  found  very  ready  to  answer  inquiries 
and  communicate  information,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous that  the  work  of  the  season  should  be 
commenced. 

There  are  also  on  the  plantations  other  laborers, 
more  intelligent  than  the  average,  such  as  the 
carpenter,  the  ploughman,  the  religious  leader, 
who  may  be  called  a  preacher,  a  watchman,  or  a 
helper — the  two  latter  being  recognized  officers 
in  the  churches  of  these  people,  and  the  helpers 
being  aids  to  the  watchman.  These  persons, 
having  recognized  positions  among  their  fellows, 
either  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or  devo- 
tion, when  properly  approached  by  us  may  be 
expected  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
more  ignorant,  and  help  to  create  that  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  good  conduct  which,  among 
the  humblest  as  among  the  highest,  is  most  use- 
ful. I  saw  many  of  verv  low  intellectual  devel- 
opment, but  hardly  any  too  low  to  be  reached  by 
civilizing  influences,  either  coming  directly  from 
U9  or  mediately  through  tlieir  brethren.  And 
while  1  saw  some  who  were  sadly  degraded,  I  met 


also  others  who  were  as  fine  specimens  of  human 
nature  as  one  can  ever  expect  to  find. 

Besides  attendance  on  churches  on  Sundays, 
there  are  evening  prayer-meetings  on  the  planta- 
tions as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  week,  occupied 
with  praying,  singing,  and  exhortations.  In  some 
cases  the  leader  can  read  a  hymn,  having  picked 
up  his  knowledge  clandestinely,  either  fi;om  other 
negroes  or  from  white  children.  Of  the  adults, 
about  one  half,  at  least,  are  members  of  churches, 
generally  the  Baptist,  although  other  denomina- 
tions have  communicants  among  them.  In  the 
Baptist  church,  on  St  Helena  Island,  which  I  vis- 
ited on  the  twenty-second  of  Januar}',  there  were 
a  few  pews  for  the  proportionally  small  number 
of  white  attendants,  and  the  much  larger  space 
was  devoted  to  benches  for  colored  people.  On 
one  plantation  there  is  a  negro  chapel,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose,  built  by  the  proprietor,  the 
late  Mrs.  Eustis.  whose  memory  is  cherished  by 
the  negroes,  and  some  of  whose  sons  are  now 
loyal  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  heard 
among  the  negroes  scarcely  any  profane  swearing 
— not  more  than  twice— a  striking  contrast  with 
my  experience  among  soldiers  in  the  army. 

It  seemed  a  part  of  my  duty  to  attend  somo  of 
the  religious  meetings  of  these  people  and  learn 
further  about  them  what  could  be  derived  from 
such  a  source.  Their  exhortations  to  personal 
piety  were  fervent,  and  though  their  language 
was  many  times  confused,  at  least  to  my  ear,  oc- 
casionally an  important  instruction  or  a  felicitous 
expression  could  be  recognized.  In  one  case,  a 
preacher  of  their  own,  commenting  on  the  text, 
"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  exhorted  his  brethren 
not  to  be  *'  stout-mindedl"  On  one  plantation  on 
Ladies'  Island,  where  some  thirty  negroes  were 
gathered  in  the  evening,  I  read  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  pressed  on  them  their  practical  duties 
at  the  present  time  with  reference  to  the  good  of 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  people.  The 
passages  read  were  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms ;  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  verses 
one  to  four;  the  Beatitudes  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew ;  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel,  and  the  fiflh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
James.  In  substance  I  told  them  that  their  mas- 
ters had  rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  wo 
had  come  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  that  we  had 
now  met  them,  and  wanted  to  see  what  was  best 
to  do  for  them ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President 
or  Great  Man  at  Washington,  had  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  charge,  and  was  thinking  what  he  could  do 
for  them ;  that  the  great  trouble  about  doing  any 
thing  for  them  was  that  their  masters  had  always 
told  us,  and  hatl  made  many  people  believe,  that 
they  were  lazy,  and  would  not  work  unless  whip- 
ped to  it;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  sent  us  down 
here  to  see  if  it  was  so ;  that  what  they  did  was 
reported  to  him,  or  to  men  who  would  tell  him ; 
that  where  I  came  from  all  were  free,  both  white 
and  black ;  that  we  did  not  sell  children  or  sep-  , 
arate  man  and  wife,  but  all  had  to  work ;  that  if 
they  were  to  be  free,  they  would  have  to  work, 
and  would  be  shut  up  or  deprived  of  privileges  if 
they  did  not ;  that  this  was  a  critical  hour  with 
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them,  ftnd  if  they  did  not  behave  well  now  and 
respect  our  agents  and  appear  willing  to  work, 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  give  up  trying  to  do  any  thing 
for  them,  and  they  must  give  up  all  hope  of  any 
thing  better,  and  their  children  and  grandchild- 
ren a  hundred  years  hence  would  be  worse  off 
than  they  had  been.  I  told  them  they  must  stick 
to  their  plantations  and  not  run  about  and  get 
scattered,  and  assured  them  that  what  their  mas- 
ters had  told  them  of  our  intention  to  carry  them 
off  to  Cuba  and  sell  them  was  a  lie,  and  their 
masters  knew  it  to  be  so,  and  we  wanted  them 
to  stay  on  the  plantations  and  raise  cotton,  and  if 
they  behaved  well,  they  should  have  wages  — 
small,  perhaps,  at  first ;  that  they  should  have 
better  food,  and  not  have  their  wives  and  child- 
ren sold  off;  that  their  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  for  which  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  pay  something ;  that  by  and  by  they  would 
be  as  well  off  as  the  white  people,  and  we  would 
stand  by  them  against  their  masters  ever  coming 
back  to  take  them.  The  importance  of  exerting 
a  good  influence  on  each  other,  particularly  on 
the  young  men,  who  were  rather  careless  and 
roving,  was  urged,  as  all  would  suffer  in  good  re- 
pate  from  the  bad  deeds  of  a  few.  At  Hilton 
Head,  where  I  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  two  hundred, 
and  there  were  fiicts  calling  for  the  counsel,  the 
women  were  urged  to  keep  away  from  the  bad 
white  men,  who  would  ruin  them.  Remarks  of 
a  like  character  were  made  familiarly  on  the  plan- 
tations to  such  groups  as  gathered  about.  At 
the  Hilton  Head  meeting,  a  good-looking  man, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  southern  part  of  Barn- 
well District,  rose  and  said,  with  much  feeling, 
that  he  and  many  others  should  do  all  they  could 
by  good  conduct  to  prove  what  their  masters  said 
against  them  to  be  false,  and  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln 
think  better  things  of  them.  Ailcr  the  meeting 
closed,  he  desired  to  know  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
coming  down  here  to  see  them,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  give  Mr.  Lincoln  his  compliments,  with  his 
name,  assuring  the  President  that  he  would  do 
all  he  could  for  him.  The  message  was  a  little/ 
amusing,  but  it  testified  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
simple-hearted  man.  He  had  known  Dr.  Bris- 
bane, who  had  been  compelled  some  years  since 
to  leave  the  South  because  of  his  sympathy  for 
slaves.  The  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  used  in 
addressing  them,  as  more  likely  to  impress  them 
than  the  abstract  idea  of  government. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  in  no  case  have  I 
attempted  to  excite  them  by  insurrectionary  ap- 
peals against  their  former  masters,  feeling  that 
such  a  course  might  increase  the  trouble  of  or- 
ganizing them  into  a  peaceful  and  improving 
system,  under  a  just  and  healthful  temporary  dis- 
cipline ;  and  besides,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  expe* 
riment  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  a  class  of 
men  by  appealing  to  their  coarser  nature.  The 
better  course  toward  making  them  our  faithful 
allies,  and  therefore  the  constant  enemies  of  the 
rebels,  seemed  to  be  to  place  before  them  the 
good  things  to  bo  done  for  them  and  their  child- 
ren, and  sometimes  reading  passages  of  Scripture 
appropriate  to  their  lot,  without,  however,  note 


or  comment,  never  helurd  before  by  them,  or  heard 
only  when  wrested  from  their  just  interpretation ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  last  chapter  of  St 
Jameses  Epistle,  and  the  Glad  Tidings  of  Isaiah : 
**  I  have  come  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tive.*' Thus  treated  and  thus  educated,  they  may 
be  hoped  to  become  useful  coftdjutors,  and  the 
unconquerable  foes  of  the  fugitive  rebels. 

There  are  some  vices  charged  upon  these  people 
which  deserve  examination.  Notwithstanding 
their  religious  professions,  in  some  cases  more 
emotional  than  practical,  the  marriage  relation,  or 
what  answers  for  it,  is  not,  in  many  instances, 
held  very  sacred  by  them.  The  men,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  leave  one  wife  and  take  another,— 
something  likely  to  happen  in  any  society  where 
it  is  permitted  or  not  forbidden  by  a  stern  public 
opinion,  and  far  more  likely  to  happen  undei*  laws 
which  do  not  recognize  marriage,  and  dissolve 
what  answers  for  it  by  forced  separations,  dictat- 
ed by  the  mere  pecuniary  interest  of  others.  The 
women,  it  is  said,  are  easily  persuaded  by  white 
men,  —  a  facility  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
power  of  the  master  over  them,  whose  solicita- 
tion was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  against 
which  the  husband  or  father  was  powerless  to 
protect,  and  increased  also  by  the  degraded  con- 
dition in  which  they  have  been  placed,  where 
they  have  been  apt  to  regard  what  ought  to  be  a 
disgrace  as  a  compliment,  when  they  were  ap- 
proached by  a  paramour  of  superior  condition  and 
raca  Yet  often  the  dishonor  is  felt,  and  the  wo- 
man, on  whose  several  children  her  master's  fea- 
tures are  impressed,  and  through  whose  veins  his 
blood  flows,  has  sadly  confessed  it  with  an  in- 
stinctive blush.  The  grounds  of  this  charge,  so 
far  as  they  may  exist,  will  be  removed,  as  much 
as  in  communities  of  our  own  race,  by  a  system 
which  shall  recognize  and  enforce  the  marriage 
relation  among  them,  protect  them  against  the 
solicitations  of  white  men  as  much  as  law  can, 
still  more  by  putting  them  in  relations  where  they 
will  be  inspired  with  self  respect  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  rights,  and  taught  by  a  pure  and 
plain-spoken  Christianity. 

,  In  relation  to  the  veracity  of  these  people,  so 
far  as  my  relations  with  them  have  extended,  they 
have  appeared,  as  a  class,  to  intend  to  tell  the 
truth,  'fheir  manner,  as  much  as  among  white 
men,  bore  instinctive  evidence  of  this  intention. 
Their  answers  to  inquiries  relative  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  plantations  have  a  general  concur- 
rence. They  make  no  universal  charges  of  cruelty 
against  their  masters.  They  will  say,  in  some 
cases,  that  their  own  was  a  very  kind  one,  but 
another  one  in  that  neighborhood  was  cruel.  On 
St  Helena  Island  they  spoke  kindly  of  *^  the  good 
William  Frjpp,"  as  they  called  him,  and  of  Dr. 
Clarence  Fripp ;  but  they  all  denounced  the 
cruelty  of  Alvira  Fripp,  recounting  his  inhuman 
treatment  of  both  men  and  women.  Another  v 
concurrence  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  planta- 
tions visited,  it  appeared  from  the  statements  of 
the  laborers  themselves,  that  t^ero  were,  on-  an 
averace,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  of  cotton  produced  to  the  acre,  and  five 
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I  of  cotton  and  com  euItiTated  to  a  hand,  the 
culture  of  potatoes  not  heing  noted.  An  article 
of  the  American  Agriculturist^  published  in 
Turner's  Cotton  Manual^  pages  182, 188,  relative 
to  the  culture  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  on  the  plan- 
tation of  John  H.  Townsend,  states  that  the  land 
is  cultivated  in  the  proportion  of  seven  twelfths 
cotton,  three  twelfths  com,  and  two  twelfths  po- 
tatoes— ^in  all,  less  than  six  acres  to  a  hand — and 
the  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds.  I  did  not  take  the 
statistics  of  the  culture  of  potatoes,  but  about  five 
acres  are  planted  with  them  on  the  smaller  plan- 
tations, and  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  on  the  larger ; 
and  the  average  amount  of  land  to  each  hand, 

Elanted  with  potatoes,  should  be  added  to  the 
ve  acres  of  cotton  and  com,  and  thus  results  not 
differing  substantially  are  reached  in  both  cases. 
Thus  the  standard  publications  attest  the  verac- 
ity and  accuracy  of  these  laborers. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  more  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible position,  involving  honesty  and  skill, 
than  that  of  pilot  For  this  purpose,  these  people 
are  every  day  employed  to  aid  our  military  and 
navid  operations  in  navigating  these  sinuous  chan- 
nels. They  were  used  in  the  recent  reconnoissance 
in  the  direction  of  Savannah ;  and  the  success  of 
the  affair  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  depended  on  the 
fidelity  of  a  pilot,  William,  without  the  aid  of 
whom,  or  of  one  like  him,  it  could  not  have  been 
undertaken.  Further  information  on  this  point 
may  be  obtained  of  the  proper  authorities  here. 
These  services  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects, 
illustrative  of  the  quality  of  veracity,  but  they 
involve  kindred  virtues  not  likely  to  exist  with- 
out it. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  expressions 
are  sometimes  heard  from  persons  who  have  not 
considered  these  people  thoughtfully,  to  the  effect 
,  that  their  word  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  these 

persons,  nevertheless,  do  trust  them,  and  act  upon 
their  statements.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
color  for  such  expressions.  These  laborers,  like 
all  ignorant  people,  have  an  ill-regulated  reason, 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  imagination. 
Therefore,  when  they  report  the  number  of  sol- 
diers, or  relate  facts  where  there  is  room  for  con- 
jecture, they  are  likely  to  be  extravagant,  and 
you  must  scrutinize  their  reports.  Still,  except 
among  the  thoroughly  dishonest, —  no  more  nu- 
merous among  them  than  in  other  races, — there 
will  be  found  a  colorable  basis  for  their  state- 
ment<;,  enough  to  show  their  honest  intention  to 
speak  tmly. 

I  It  is  true  also  that  you  will  find  them  too  will- 
ing to  express  feelings  which  will  please  you. 
This  is  most  natural.  All  races,  as  well  as  all 
animals,  have  their  appropriate  means  of  self-de- 
fence, and  where  the  power  to  use  physical  force 
to  defend  one*s  self  is  taken  away,  the  weaker 
animal,  or  man,  or  race,  resorts  to  cunning  and 
duplicity.  Whatever  habits  of  this  kind  may  ap- 
pear in  these  people  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
well-known  features  of  their  past  condition,  with- 
^  out  involving  any  essential  proneness  to  decep- 
tkm  in  the  raoe^  further  than  may  be  aecribed  to 


human  nature.  Upon  this  point,  special  inqnirieg 
have  been  made  of  the  Superintendent  at  Hilton 
Head,  who  is  brought  in  direct  daily  association 
with  them,  and  whose  testimony^  tmthful  as  he 
is,  is  worth  far  more  than  that  of  those  who  hare 
had  less  nice  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
Mr.  Lee  certifies  to  the  results  here  presented. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  these 
people  to  work,  there  are  different  reports,  varied 
somewhat  by  the  impression  an  idle  or  an  indus- 
trious laborer,  brought  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  witness,  may  have  made  on  the  mind. 
In  conversations  with  them,  they  uniformly  an- 
swered to  assurances  that  if  firee  they  must  work, 
*'  Yes,  massa,  we  must  work  to  live ;  thaf  s  tiie 
law ;"  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  the  woric 
of  the  plantations  was  not  going  on.  At  HUton 
Head,  they  are  ready  to  do  for  Mr.  Lee,  the  judi* 
cious  Superintendent,  whatever  is  desired.  Hard 
words*  and  epithets  are,  however,  of  no  use  in 
managing  them,  and  other  parties  for  whose  ser* 
vice  they  are  specially  detailed,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand or  treat  them  properly,  find  sOme  trouble 
in  making  their  labor  available,  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected.  In  collecting  cotton,  it  is  some- 
times, as  I  am  told,  difiScult  to  get  them  together^ 
when  wanted  for  work.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  this,  particularly  among  the  young  men. 
I  have  observed  them  a  good  deal ;  and  thou^ 
they  often  do  not  work  to  much  advantage,— a 
dozen  doing  sometiipes  what  one  or  two  st<mt  and 
well-trained  Northern  laborers  would  do,  and 
though  less  must  always  be  expected  of  persona 
native  to  this  soil  than  of  those  bred  in  Northern 
latitudes,  and  under  more  bracing  air, — I  have 
not  been  at  all  impressed  with  their  general  in^ 
dolence.  As  servants,  oarsmen,  and  carpenters, 
I  have  seen  them  working  faithfully  and  wiUi  a 
will  There  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
their  condition,  which  no  one  who  assumes  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  them  must  overlook.  They 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  a  master,  and  like  children  whose  guardian  or 
teacher  is  absent  for  the  day,  they  may  quite  na- 
turally enjoy  an  interval  of  idleness.  No  system 
of  labor  for  them,  outside  of  the  camps,  has  been 
begun,  and  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  except 
to  bale  the  cotton  when  bagging  was  furnished, 
and  we  all  know  that  men  partially  employed  are, 
if  any  thing,  less  disposed  to  do  the  little  assigned 
them  than  they  are  to  perform  the  full  measure 
which  belongs  to  them  in  regular  life,  the  virtue 
in  the  latter  case  being  supported  by  habit  At 
the  camps,  they  are  away  from  their  accustomed 
places  of  labor,  and  have  not  been  so  promptly 
paid  as  could  be  desired,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  often  dispose  soldien 
to  make  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  In  the 
general  chaos  which  prevails,  and  before  the  in- 
spirations of  labor  have  been  set  before  them  by 
proper  superintendents  and  teachers  who  undei^ 
stand  their  disposition,  and  show  by  their  con- 
duct an  interest  in  their  welfare,  no  humane  or 
reasonable  man  would  subject  them  to  austere 
criticism,  or  make  the  race  responsible  ibr  the 
delinqutocies  of  an  idle  person,  who  happened  to 
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be  brought  particularly  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. Not  thus  would  we  have  ourselves  or  our 
own  race  judged ;  and  the  judgment  which  we 
would  not  have  meted  to  us,  let  us  not  measure 
to  others. 

Upon  the  best  examination  of  these  people, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  trustworthy 
persons,  I  believe  that  when  properly  organized, 
and  with  proper  motives  set  before  them,  they 
will,  as  fineemen,  be  as  industrious  as  any  race  of 
men  are  likely  to  be  in  this  climate. 

The  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  property  as 
held  by  these  people  have  sometimes  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  here.  It  is  reported  that 
they  have  taken  things  left  in  thenr  masters* 
houses.  It  was  wise  to  prevent  this,  and  even 
where  it  had  been  done  to  compel  a  restoration, 
at  least  of  expensive  articles,  lest  they  should  be 
hijured  by  speedily  acquiring,  without  purchase, 
articles  above  their  condition.  But  a  mementos 
reflection  will  show  that  i^  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  them  to  do.  They  had  been  occupants 
of  the  estates ;  had  had  these  things  more  or  less 
in  charge,  and  when  the  former  owners  had  left, 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  regard  their  title  to  the 
abandoned  property  as  better  than  that  of  stran- 
gers. Still,  it  is  not  true  that  they  have,  except 
as  to  very  simple  articles,  as  soap  or  dishes,  gen- 
erally availed  themselves  of  such  property.  It  is 
also  stated  that  in  camps  where  they  have  been 
destitute  of  clothing,  they  ho^^e  stolen  from  each 
other,  but  the  superintendents  are  of  opinion  that 
they  would  not  iiavc  done  tliis  if  already  well 
provided.  Besides,  those  familiar  with  large  bo- 
dies, collected  together,  like  goldiers  in  camp  life, 
know  how  often  these  charges  of  mutual  pilfering 
are  made  among  them,  often  with  great  injustice. 
It  should  be  added,  to  complete  the  statement, 
that  the  agents  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  cotton  have  reposed  confidence  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  laborers,  committing 
property  to  their  charge — a  confidence  not  found 
to  have  been  misplaced. 

To  what  extent  these  laborers  desire  to  be  free, 
and  to  serve  us  still  further  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  has  been  a  subject  of  examination.  The 
desire  to  be  free  has  been  strongly  expressed, 
particularly  among  the  more  intelligent  and  ad- 
Tenturous.  Every  day,  almost,  adds  a  fresh  tale 
of  escapes,  both  solitary  and  in  numbers,  con- 
ducted with  a  courage,  a  forecast,  and  a  skill  wor- 
thy of  heroes.  But  there  are  other  apparent  fea- 
tures in  their  disposition  which  it  would  be  un- 
truthful to  conceal.  On  the  plantations,  I  ollen 
found  a  disposition  to  evade  the  inquiry  whether 
they  wished  to  be  free  or  slaves ;  and  though  a 
preference  for  freedom  was  expressed,  it  was 
rarely  in  the  passionate  phrases  which  would 
come  from  an  Italian  peasant  The  secluded  and 
monotonous  life  of  a  plantation,  with  strict  disci- 
pline and  ignorance  enforced  by  law  and  custom, 
18  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  richer 
sentiments,  though  even  there  they  find  at  least 
a  stunted  growth,  irrepressible  as  they  are.  The 
inquiry  was  often  answered  in  this  way :  *^  The 
white  man  do  what  he  pleases  with  us^'  we  are ' 


yours  now,  massa.'*  One,  if  I  understood  hil 
broken  words  rightly,  said  that  he  did  not  care 
about  being  free,  if  he  only  had  a  good  master. 
Others  said  they  would  like  to  be  free,  but  they 
wanted  a  white  man  for  a  *^  protectonV  All  of 
proper  age,  when  inquired  of^  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  learn  themselves.  On  this  point  they  ^ 
showed  more  earnestness  than  on  any  other. 
When  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  fight,  in  case 
we  needed  them,  to  keep  their  masters  from  com- 
ing back,  they  wbuld  seem  to  shrink  firom  that, 
saying  that  '*  black  men  have  been  kept  down  so 
like  dogs  that  they  would  run  before  white  men.** 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week*s  observation,  I  al* 
most  concluded  that  on  the  plantations  there  was 
but  little  earnest  desire  for  freedom,  and  scarcely, 
any  willingness  for  its  sake  to  encounter  white 
men.  But  as  showing  the  importance  of  not  at- 
tempting to  reach  general  conclusions  too  hastily, 
another  class  of  facts  came  to  my  notice  the  sec- 
ond week.  I  met  then  some  more  intelligent,  who 
spoke  with  profound  earnestness  of  their  desire  to 
be  free,  and  how  they  had  longed  to  see  this  day. 
Other  facts,  connected  with  the  military  and  nar 
val  operations,  were  noted.  At  Ihe  recent  recon- 
noissance  toward  Pulaski,  pilots  of  this  class 
stood  well  under  the  tire,  and  were  not  reluctant 
to  the  service.  When  a  district  of  Ladies*  Island 
was  left  exposed,  they  voluntarily  took  such  guns 
as  they  could  procure,  and  stood  sentries.  Also 
at  Edisto,  where  the  colony  is  collected  under  the 
protection  of  our  gunboats,  they  armed  them- 
selves and  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry.  An  offi- 
cer here  hij;h  in  command  reported  tome  some  of 
these  facts,  which  hud  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  him.  The  suggestion  may  be  pertinent 
that  the  persons  in  question  are  divisible  into  two 
classes.  Those  who,  by  their  occupation,  have 
been  accustomed  to  independent  labor,  and 
schooled  in  some  sort  of  self-reliance,  are  more 
developed  in  this  direction;  while  others,  who 
have  been  bound  to  the  routine  of  plantation  life, 
and  kept  more  strictly  under  surveillance,  are  but 
little  awakened.  But  even  among  these  last  there 
has  been,  under  the  quickening  inspiration  of 
present  events,  a  rapid  development,  indicating 
that  the  same  feeling  is  only  latent 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  Many  of  these  people  have  still  but 
little  confidence  in  us,  anxiously  looking  to  see 
what  is  to  be  our  disposition  of  them.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  separated  from  the  world, 
never  having  read  a  Northern  book  or  newspaper 
relative  to  them,  or  talked  with  a  Nortliem  man 
expressing  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  his  r^on, 
they  are  universally  and  with  entire  confidence 
welcoming  us  as  their  deliverers.  Ilerofus  every- 
where else,  where  our  army  has  met  them,,  they 
have  been  assured  by  their  masters  that  we  were 
going  to  carry  them  off  to  Cuba.  There  is  prob> 
ably  not  a  rebel  master,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Gulf,  who  has  not  repeatedly  made  this  assurance 
to  his  slaves.  No  matter  what  his  religious  vows 
may  have  been,  no  matter  what  his  professed 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  he  has  not  shrunk  from  th^ 
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reiteration  of  this  falsehood.  Never  was  there  a 
people,  as  all  who  know  them  will  testify,  more 
attached  to  familiar  places  than  they.  Be  their 
home  a  cahin,  and  not  even  that  cabin  their  own, 
they  still  cling  to  it  The  reiteration  could  not 
foil  to  have  had  some  effect  on  a  point  on  which 
they  were  so  sensitive.  Often  it  must  have  been 
met  with  unbclie(/>r  great  suspicion  of  its  truth. 
It  was  also  balanced  by  the  consideration  that 
their  masters  would  remove  them  into  the  interi- 
or, and  perhaps  to  a  remote  region,  and  separate 
their  families,  about  as  bad  as  being  taken  to  Cu- 
ba, and  they  felt  more  inclined  to  remain  on  the 
plantations,  and  take  their  chances  with  us.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  reasoned  in  this  way.  But 
in  many  cases  they  fled  at  the  approach  of  our 
army.  Then  one  or  two  bolder  returning,  the 
rest  were  reassured  and  came  back.  Recently, 
the  laborers  on  Paris  Island,  seeing  some  schoon- 
ers approaching  suspiciously,  commenced  gather- 
ing their  little  effects  rapidly  together,  and  were 
about  to  run,  when  they  were  quieted  by  some 
of  our  teachers  coming,  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
dence. In  some  cases,  their  distrust  has  been 
increased  by  the  bad  conduct  of  some  irresponsi- 
ble white  men,  of  which,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  it  is  not  best  to  speak  more  particularly. 
On  the  whole,  their  confidence  in  us  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived, which,  in  spite  of  many  individual  cases 
of  injury  less  likely  to  occur  under  the  stringent 
orders  recently  issued  from  the  naval  and  military 
authorities,  has  been  generally  kind  and  humane. 
But  the  distrust  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
may  have  existed  on  our  arrival,  renders  neces- 
sary, if  we  would  keep  them  faithful  allies,  and 
not  informers  to  the  enemy,  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  shall  be  a  pledge  of  our 
protection  and  of  our  permanent  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

The  manner  of  the  laborers  toward  us  has  been 
kind  and  deferential,  doing  for  us  such  good 
offices  as  were  in  their  power,  as  guides,  pilots, 
or  in  more  personal  service,  inviting  us  on  the 
plantations  to  lunch  of  hominy  and  milk,  or  po- 
tatoes, touching  the  hat  in  courtesy,  and  answer- 
ing politely  such  questions  as  were  addressed  to 
them.  If  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
it  was  in  the  case  of  those  whose  bearing  did  not 
entitle  them  to  the  civility. 

Passing  from  general  phases  of  character  or 
present  disposition,  the  leading  facts  in  relation 
to  the  plantations  and  the  mode  of  rendering 
them  useful  and  determining  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  come  next  in  order. 

The  laborers  of  St  Helena  and  Ladies'  Islands 
very  generally  remain  on  their  respective  planta- 
tions. This  fact,  arising  partly  from  local  attach- 
ment and  partly  because  they  can  thus  secure 
their  allowance  of  com,  is  important,  as  it  will 
facilitate  their  reorganization.  Some  are  absent 
temporarily,  visiting  a  wife  or  relative  on  another 
plantation,  and  returning  periodically  for  their  ra- 
tions. The  disposition  to  roam,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, mainly  belongs  to  the  younger  people.  On 
Port  Royal  and  Hilton  Head  Ifilaads,  there  is  a 


much  greater  dispersion,  due  in  part  to  their  hay 
ing  been  the  scene  of  more  active  military  move? 
ments,  and  in  part  to  the  taking  in  greater  mea- 
sure on  these  islands  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  plantations.  When  the  work  recom- 
mences, however,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
indisposition  to  return  to  them. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
laborers,  field-hands,  acres  planted  to  gotton  and 
corn,  are  not  presented  as  accurate  statements, 
^ut  only  as  reasonable  approximations,  whicb 
may  be  of  service. 

The  highest  number  of  people  on  any  plantft- 
tion  visited  was  on  Coffin's,  where  there  are  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  Those  on  the  plantation  of 
Dr.  Jenkins  number  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  on 
that  of  the  Eustis  estate,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty ;  and  on  the  others,  from  eighty  to  thirty-eight 
The  average  number  on  each  is  eight3'-one.  The 
field-hands  range  generally  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  number,  the  rest  being  house  servants, 
old  persons,  and  children.  About  five  acres  of^ 
cotton  and  corn  are  planted  to  a  hand ;  and  of 
potatoes,  about  five  acres  in  all  were  planted  on 
the  smaller  plantations,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
on  the  larger. 

The  number  of  pounds  in  a  bale  of  ginned  cot- 
ton ranges  from  three  to  four  hundred,  the  ave- 
rage number  being  not  far  from  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds  per  bale.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  on  fifteen  plantations  was  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds. 

The  material  for  compost  is  gathered  in  the  pe- 
riods of  most  leisure — often  in  July  and  August, 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  is  ended, 
and  before  the  picking  has  commenced.  Various 
materials  are  used,  but  quite  generally  mud  and 
the  coarse  marsh  grass,  which  abounds  on  the 
creeks  near  the  plantations,  are  employed.  The 
manure  is  carted  upon  the  land  in  January  and 
February,  and  left  in  heaps,  two  or  three  cart- 
loads on  each  task,  to  be  spread  at  the  time  of 
listing.  The  land,  by  prevailing  custom,  lies  fid- 
low  a  year.  The  cotton  and  corn  are  planted  in 
elevated  rows  or  beds.  The  next  step  is  the  list- 
ing, done  with  the  hoe,  and  making  the  bed  where 
the  alleys  were  at  the  previous  raising  of  the  crop, 
and  the  alleys  being  made  where  the  beds  were 
before.  In  this  process,  half  the  old  bed  is  hauled 
into  the  alley  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
into  the  alley  on  the  other.  This  work  is  done 
tnainly  in  Jebruary,  being  commenced  sometimes 
the  last  of  January.  A  "  task"  is  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  square,  and  contains  twenty-one  or 
twentv-two  beds  or  rows.  Each  laborer  is  re- 
quired to  list  a  task  and  a  half,  or  if  the  land  is 
moist  and  heavy,  a  task  and  five  or  seven  beds, 
say  one  fourth  or  three  eighths  of  an  acre. 

The  planting  of  cotton  commences  about  the 
twentieth  or  last  of  March,  and  of  corn  about  the 
same  time  or  earlier.  It  is  continued  through 
April,  and  by  some  planters  it  is  not  begun  till 
April.  The  seeds  are  deposited  in  the  beds,  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  on  light  land,  and 
two  feet  apart  on  heavy  land,  and  five  or  tea 
seeds  left  u  a  pLace.  While  the  plant  is  growing, 
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the  stalks  are  thinned  so  as  to  leave  two  together 
on  high  land,  and  one  by  itself  on  low  or  rich 
land.  The  hoeing  of  the  early  cotton  begins 
about  the  time  that  the  planting  of  the  late  has 
ended.  The  plant  is  cultivated  with  the  hoe  and 
plough  during  May,  June,  and  July,  keeping  the 
weeds  down  and  thinning  the  stalks.  The  picking 
oommenccs  the  last  of  August  The  cotton  be- 
ing properly  dried  in  the  sun,  is  then  stored  in 
houses,  ready  to  be  ginned.  The  ginning,  or 
cleaning  the  fibre  firom  the  seed,  is  done  either  by 
gins  operated  by  steam  or  by  the  well-known 
root-gins — the  latter  turning  out  about  thirty 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per  day,  and  worked  by 
one  person,  assisted  by  another,  who  picks  out 
the  specked  and  yellow  cotton.  The  steam-en- 
gine carries  one  or  more  gins,  each  turning  out 
three  hundred  pounds  per  day,  and  requiring 
eight  or  ten  hands  to  tend  the  engine  and  gins, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  the  gins. 
The  foot-gins  are  still  more  used  than  the  gins 
operated  by  steam,  the  latter  being  used  mainly 
on  the  largest  plantations,  on  which  both  kinds 
are  sometimes  employed.  I  have  preserved  notes 
of  the  kind  and  number  of  gins  used  on  the  plan- 
tations visited,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them 
here.  Both  kinds  can  be  run  entirely  by  the  la- 
borers, and  after  this  year,  the  ginning  should  be 
done  wholly  here— among  other  reasons,  to  avoid 
transportation  of  the  seed,  which  makes  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  unginned  cot- 
ton, and  to  preserve  in  better  condition  the  seed 
required  for  planting. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  to  the  field-hands  in 
this  district  has  been  two  suits  per  year,  one  for 
summer  and  another  for  winter.  That  of  food 
has  been  mainly  vegetable — a  peck  of  corn  a 
week  to  each  hand,  with  meat  only  in  Juno,  when 
the  work  is  hardest,  and  at  Christmas.  No  meat 
was  allowed  in  June  on  some  plantations,  while 
on  a  few  more  liberal  it  was  dealt  out  occasion- 
ally, as  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month.  On  a 
few,  molasses  was  given  at  intervals.  Children, 
varying  with  their  ages,  were  allowed  from  two 
to  six  quarts  of  corn  per  week.  The  diet  is  more 
exclusively  vegetable  hero  than  almost  anywhere 
in  the  rebellious  region,  and  in  this  respect  should 
be  changed.  It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  oysters  available  for  food  in 
proper  seasons. 

Besides  the  above  rations,  the  laborers  were 
allowed  each  to  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground,* 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  themselves,  when 
their  work  for  their  master  was  done.  On  this, 
com  and  potatoes,  chiefly  the  former,  were  plant- 
ed. The  corn  was  partly  eaten  by  themselves, 
thus  supplying  in  part  the  deficiency  in  rations ; 
but  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  fed  to  a  pig  or 
chickens,  each  hand  being  allowed  to  keep  a  pig 
and  chickens  or  ducks,  but  not  geese  or  turkeys. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  pig  and  chickens,  gene- 
rally sold  to  the  masters,  and  at  pretty  low  rates, 
extra  clothing,  coffee,  sugar,  and  that  necessary 
of  life  with  these  people,  as  they  think,  tobacco, 
were  bought 

In  the  report  thus  far,  such  &cta  in  the  condi- 


tion of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  have  been  noted  as  seemed 
to  throw  light  on  what  could  be  done  to  reorgan- 
ize the  laborers,  prepare  them  to  become  sober 
and  self-supporting  citizens,  and  secure  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  a  cotton-crop,  now  so  necessaiy 
to  be  contributed  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
It  will  appear  from  them  that  these  people  are 
naturally  religious  and  simple-hearted— attached 
to  the  places  where  they  have  lived,  still  adhering 
to  them  both  from  a  feeling  of  local  attachment 
and  self-interest  in  securing  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  that  they  have  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience requisite  to  do  all  the  labor,  from  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  planting  until  the 
cotton  is  baled,  ready  to  be  exported ;  that  they, 
or  the  great  mass  of  them,  are  disposed  to  labor, 
with  proper  inducements  thereto ;  that  they  lean 
upon  white  men,  and  desire  their  protection,  and 
could,  therefore,  under  a  wise  system,  be  easily 
brought  under  subordination ;  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  higher  considerations,  as  duty  and 
the  love  of  offspring,  and  are  not  in  any  way  in- 
herently vicious,  their  defects  coming  from  their 
peculiar  condition  in  the  past  or  present,  and  not 
from  constitutional  proncness  to  evil  beyond  what 
may  be  attributed  to  human  nature ;  that  they 
have  among  them  natural  chiefs,  either  by  virtue 
of  religious  leadership  or  superior  intelligence, 
who,  being  first  addressed,  may  exert  a  healthful 
influence  on  the  rest;  in  a  word,  that,  in  spite  ol 
their  condition,  reputed  to  be  worse  here  tlian  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  rebellious  region,  there 
are  such  features  in  their  life  and  character,  that 
the  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  us  to  make  of 
them,  partially  in  this  generation,  and  fully  in 
the  next,  a  happy,  industrious,  law-abiding,  free 
and  Christian  people,  if  we  have  but  the  courage 
and  patience  to  accept  .it.  If  this  be  the  better 
view  of  them  and  their  possibilities,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  come  to  it  after  anxious  study  of  all 
peculiar  circumstances  in  their  lot  and  character, 
and  after  anxious  conference  with  reflecting  minds 
here,  who  are  prosecuting  like  inquiries,  not  over- 
looking what,  to  a  casual  spectator,  might  appear 
otherwise,  and  granting  what  is  likely  enough, 
that  there  are  those  among  them  whose  charac- 
ters, by  reason  of  bad  nature  or  treatment,  are 
set,  and  not  admitting  of  much  improvement 
And  I  will  submit  further,  that,  in  common  fair- 
ness and  common  bharity,  when,  by  tl^e  order  of 
Providence,  an  individual  or  a  race  is  committed 
to  our  care,  the  better  view  is  entitled  to  bo  first 
practically  applied.  If  this  One  shall  be  accepted 
and  crowned  with  success,  history  will  have  the 
glad  privilege  of  recording  that  this  wicked  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  was  not  without  compensa- 
tions most  welcome  to  our  race. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  true  system  of  ad- 
ministration here  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  lease  the  plantations 
and  the  people  upon  them.  To  this  plan  there 
are  two  objections— each  conclusive.  In  the  first 
place,  the  leading  object  of  the  parties  bidding 
ftnr  leases  would  be  to  obtain  a  large  immediate 
revenue — perhaps  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  year  or 
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two.  The  solicitations  of  doubtful  men,  offering 
the  highest  price,  would  impose  on  the  leasing 
power  a  stern  duty  of  refusal,  to  which  it  ought 
not  unnecessarily  to  be  subjected.  Far  better  a 
system  which  shall  not  invite  such  men  to  harass 
the  leasing  power,  or  excite  expectations  of  a 
speedy  fortune,  to  be  derived  from  the  labor  of 
this  people.  Secondly,  no  man,  not  even  the 
best  of  men,  charged  with  the  duties  which  ought 
to  belong  to  the  guardians  of  these  people,  should 
be  put  in  a  position  where  there  would  be  such 
a  conflict  between  his  humanity  and  his  self-in- 
terest— his  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  benefit  the 
laborer,  and,  on  the  other,  the  too  often  strong- 
er desire  to  reap  a  large  revenue — perhaps  to  re- 
store broken  fortunes  in  a  year  or  two.  Such  a 
svstem  is  beset  with  many  of  the  worst  vices  of 
the  slave  system,  with  one  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  plant- 
er to  look  to  permanent  results.  Let  the  history 
of  British  East-India,  and  of  all  communities 
where  a  superior  race  has  attempted  to  build  up 
speedy  fortunes  on  the  Libor  of  an  inferior  race 
occupying  another  region,  be  remembered,  and 
no  just  man  will  listen  to  the  proposition  of  leas- 
ing, fraught  as  it  is  with  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Personal  confidence  forbids  me  to  re- 
port the  language  of  intense  indignation  which 
has  been  expressed  against  it  here  by  some  occu- 
pying high  places  of  command,  as  also  by  others 
who  have  come  here  for  the  special  purpose  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  these  laborers.  Per- 
haps it  might  yield  to  the  treasury  a  larger  im- 
mediate revenue,  but  it  would  be  sure  to  spoil 
the  country  and  its  people  in  the  end.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  be  satisfied  if  the  products  of  the 
territory  may  be  made  sufficient  for  a  year  or 
two  to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
superintendence,  and  of  the  Inauguration  of  a 
beneficent  system  which  will  settle  a  great  social 
question,  insure  the  sympathies  of  foreign  na- 
tions, now  wielded  against  us,  and  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  age. 

The  better  course  would  be  to  appoint  super- 
intendents for  each  large  plantation,  and  one  for 
two  or  three  smaller  combined,  compensated  with 
a  good  salary,  say  one  thousand  dollars  per  year, 
selected  with  reference  to  peculiar  qualifications, 
and  as  carefully  as  one  would  choose  a  guardian 
for  his  children,  clothed  with  an  adequate  power 
to  enforce  a  paternal  discipline,  to  require  a  pro- 
per amount  of  labor,  •cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
better  habits  of  life,  and  generally  to  promote 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  wards, 
with  such  other  inducements,  if  there  be  any, 
placed  before  the  superintendent  as  shall  inspire 
him  to  constant  efforts  to  prepare  them  for  useful 
and  worthy  citizen.ship.  To  quicken  and  insure 
the  fidelity  of  the  superintendents,  there  should 
be  a  director-general  or  governor,  who  shall  visit 
the  plantations,  and  see  that  they  are  discharging 
these  duties,  and,  if  necessary,  he  should  be  aid- 
ed by  others  in  the  duty  of  visitation.  This  ofiB 
cer  should  be  invested  with-  liberal  powers  over 
all  persons  within  his  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  bUcks  fi^m  each  other  and  from  white 


men,  being  required  in  most  important  cases  to 
confer  wiUi  the  military  authorities  in  punishing 
offences.  His  proposed  duties  indicate  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  the  best  ability  and  charac- 
ter; better  if  he  have  already,  by  virtue  of  publio 
services,  a  hold  on  the  public  confidence.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  submitted  as  preferable  for  the 
present  to  any  cumbersome  territorial  government 

The  laborers  themselves,  no  longer  slaves  of 
their  former  masters,  or  of  the  Government,  but 
as  yet  in  large  numbers  unprepared  for  the  full 
privileges  of  citizens,  are  to  be  treated  with  sole 
reference  to  such  preparation.  No  effort  is  to  be 
spared  to  work  upon  their  better  nature  and  the 
motives  which  come  from  it — the  love  of  wages, 
of  offspring,  and  of  family,  the  desire  of  happiness, 
and  the  obligations  of  religion.  And  when  these 
fail, — and  fail  they  will,  in  some  cases, — we  must 
not  hesitate  to  resort,  not  to  the  lash, — for  as  from 
the  department  of  war,  so  also  from  the  depart- 
ment of  labor,  it  must  be  banished, — but  to  the 
milder  and  more  effective  punishments  of  deprir- 
ation  of  privileges,  isolation  from  family  and  so- 
ciety, the  workhouse,  or  even  the  prison.  The 
laborers  are  to  be  assured  at  the  outset  that 
parental  and  conjugal  relations  among  them  are 
to  be  protected  and  enforced ;  that  children,  and 
all  others  desiring,  are  to  be  taught ;  that  they 
will  receive  wages ;  and  that  a  bertain  just  meas- 
ure of  work,  with  reference  to  the  ability  to  per- 
form it,  if  not  willingly  rendered,  is  to  be  required 
of  all.  The  work,  so  far  as  the  case  adnfits, 
should  be  assigned  in  proper  tasks,  the  standard 
being  what  a  healthy  person  of  average  capadtv 
can  do,  for  which  a  definite  sum  is  to  be  paid. 
The  remark  may  perhaps  be  pertinent,  that,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  case  with  women  orj)ar- 
tially  disabled  persons,  my  observations,  not  yet  ' 
sufficient  to  decide  the  point,  have  not  impressed 
me  with  the  conviction  that  healthy  persons,  if 
they  had  been  provided  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  food,  and  that  animal  in  due  proportion,  have 
been  overworked  heretofore  on  these  islands,  the 
main  trouble  having  been  that  they  have  not 
been  so  provided,  and  have  not  had  the  motives 
which  smooth  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent and  severe  chastisements  which  have  been 
employed  here  in  exacting  work,  they  have  fail^ 
and  naturally  enough,  of  their  intended  effects. 
Human  beings  are  made  up  so  much  more  of 
spirit  than  of  muscle,  that  compulsory  labor,  en- 
forced by  physical  pain,  will  not  exceed  or  equal, 
in  the  long  run,  voluntary  labor  with  just  inspira- 
tions ;  and  the  same  law  in  less  degree  may  be 
seen  in  the  difference  between  the  value  of  a 
whipped  and  jaded  beast,  and  one  well  disci- 
plined and  kindly  treated. 

What  should  be  the  standard  of  wages  where 
none  have  heretofore  been  paid,  is  less  easy  to 
determine.  It  should  be  graduated  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  wants  of  the  laborer  and  the  ability 
of  the  employer  or  Government ;  and  this  ability 
being  determined  by  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  labor,  and  the  most  that  should  be  expected 
being,  that  for  a  year  or  two  the  system  should 
not  be  a  burden  on  the  treasury.    Tiddng  into ' 
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odns^eration  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing,  medi- 
c&l  f\|bendance  and  extras,  supposing  that  the 
laoorer  wouW  require  rations  of  pork  or  heefj 
meal,  cofifee,  sugar,  molasses  and  tohacco,  and 
that  he  would  work  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  he  should  receive  about  forty  cents  a  day 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  lay  up  thirty  dollars  a 
year;  and  each  healthy  wo^ijan  could  do  about 
equally  well.  Three  hundred  days  in  a  year  is, 
perhaps,  too  hieh  an  estimate  of  working-days, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  of  sickness  and 
days  when,  by  reason  of  storms  and  other  causes, 
there  would  be  no  work.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
laborer  is  not  to  pay  rent  for  the  small  house 
tenanted  by  him.  When  the  average  number  of 
acres  cultivated  by  a  hand,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  are  considered  with  reference  to  market 
prices,  or  when  the  expense  of  each  laborer  to 
his  former  master,  the  interest  on  his  assumed 
value  and  on  the  value  of  the  land  worked  by 
him, — these  being  the  elements  of  what  it  has 
cost  the  master  before  making  a  profit, — are  com- 
puted, the  Government  could  afford  to  pay  this 
sum,  leaving  an  ample  margin  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  implements,  as  well  as  of  super- 
intendence and  administration.  The  figures  on 
which  tliis  e&timate  is  based  are  at  the  service  of 
the  department  if  desired.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  plantations  will  in  the  end  be 
carried  on  more  scientifically  and  cheaply  than 
before,  the  plough  taking  very  much  the  place  of 
the  hoe,  and  other  implements  being  introduced 
to  facilitate  industry  and  increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil 

It  being  important  to  preserve  all  former  habits 
which  arc  not  objectionable,  the  laborer  should 
have  his  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  raise  com 
or  vegetables  for  consumption  or  sale. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  proposed,  missionaries 
will  be  needed  to  address  the  religious  element 
of  a  race  so  emotional  in  their  nature,  exhorting 
to  all  practical  virtues,  and  inspiring  the  laborers 
with  a  religious  zeal  for  faithful  labor,  the  good 
nurture  of  their  children,  and  for  clean  and 
healthful  habits.  The  benevolence  of  the  free 
States,  now  being  directed  hither,  will  gladly 
provide  these.  The  Government  should,  how- 
ever, provide  some  teachers  specially  devoted  to 
teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  say 
some  twenty-five  for  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  our  forces,  and  private  benevolence  might 
even  be  relied  on  for  these. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  of  course,  not  presented 
as  an  ultimate  result :  far  from  it.  It  contem- 
plates a  paternal  discipline  for  the  time  being, 
mtended  for  present  tise  only,  with  the  prospect 
of  better  things  in  the  future.  As  fkst  as  the 
laborers  show  themselves  fitted  for  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  they  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  system  and  allowed  to  follow  any  employ- 
ment they  please,  and  where  they  please.  They 
should  have  the  power  to  acquire  the  fee  simple 
of  land,  either  with  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  or 
as  a  reward  of  special  merit ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  quicken  their  zeal  for  good  beliavior  by  proper 
recognitions.    I  shall  not  follow  these  suggestiona 


as  to  the  fixture  further,  contenting  myself  with 
indicating  what  is  best  to  be  done  at  once  with  a 
class  of  fellow-beings  now  thrown  on  our  protec- 
tion, entitled  to  be  recognized  as  freemen,  but  for 
whose  new  condition  the  former  occupants  of  the 
territory  have  diligently  labored  to  unfit  tliem. 

But  whatever  is  thought  best  to  be  done,  should 
be  done  at  once.  A  system  ought  to  have  been 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  year.  Be- 
sides that,  demoralization  increases  with  delay. 
The  months  of  January  and  February  are  the 
months  for  preparing  the  ground  by  manuring 
and  listing,  and  the  months  of  March  and  April 
are  for  planting.  Already  important  time  has* 
passed,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  will  be  too 
late  to  prepare  for  a  crop,  and  too  late  to  assign 
useful  work  to  the  laborers  for  a  year  to  come.  I 
implore  the  immediate  intervention  of  your  de- 
partment to  avert  the  calamities  which  must  en- 
sue from  a  further  postponement 

There  is  another  precaution  most  necessary  to 
be  taken.  As  much  as  possible,  persons  enlisted 
in  the  army  and  navy  should  be  kept  separate 
from  these  people^  The  association  produces  an 
unhealthy  excitement  in  the  latter,  and  there  are 
other  injurious  results  id  both  parties  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize.  In  relation  to  this 
matter,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Flag-Officer, 
Commodore  Du  Pont,  which  resulted  in  an  order 
that  **no  boats  from  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  can  be  pennitted  to  land  anywhere  but 
at  Bay  Point  and  Hilton  Head,  without  a  pass 
from  the  Fleet  Captain,"  and  requiring  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  vessels  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  all  intercourse  between  the  men  under 
their  command  and  the  various  plantations  in 
their  vicinity.  Whatever  can  be  accompli.shed 
to  that  end  by  this  humane  and  gallant  officer, 
who  superadds  to  skill  and  courage  in  his  pro- 
fession the  hberal  views  of  a  statesman,  will  not 
be  left  undone.  The  suggestion  should  also  be 
made  that,  when  employment  is  given  to  this 
people,  some  means  should  bo  taken  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  suitable  goods  at  fair  rates,  and 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits  among  them. 

A  loyal  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick A.  Eustis,  has  recently  arrived  here.  He  is 
the  devisee  in  a  considerable  amount  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eustis,  who  owned  the  large 
estate  on  Ladies^  Island,  and  also  another  at 
Pocotaligo,  the  latter  not  "yet  in  possession  of 
our  forces.  The  executors  are  rebels,  and  reside 
at  Charleston.  Mr.  Eustis  has  as  yet  received 
no  funds  by  reason  of  the  devise.  There  are  two 
other  loyal  devisees  and  some  other  devisees  re- 
sident in  rebellious  districts,  and  the  latter  are 
understood  to  have  received  dividends.  Mr.  Eus- 
tis is  a  gentleman  of  humane  and  liberal  views, 
and,  accepting  the  present  condition  of  things, 
desires  that  the  people  on  these  plantations  shall 
not  be  distinguished  from  their  brethren  on  others, 
but  equally  admitted  to  their  better  fortunes. 
The  circumstances  of  Hhis  case,  though  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  may  furnish  a  useful  precedent 
With  great  pleasure  and  confidence,  I  reoommond 
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that  this  loyal  citizen  bo  placed  in  charge  of  the 
plantation  on  Ladies'  Island,  which  he  is  willing 
to  accept — the  questions  of  property  and  righto 
under  the  will  being  reserved  for  subsequent  de- 
termination. 

A  brief  statement  in  relation  to  the  laborers 
collected  at  the  camps  at  Hilton  Head  and  Beau- 
fort may  be  desirable.  At  both  places  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment At  Hilton  Head,  Mr.  Barnard  K.  Lee,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  is  the  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  McMath  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  both 
civilians.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lee  is  derived 
from  Captain  R.  Saxton,  Chief  Quartermaster  of 
the  Expeditionary  Corps,  a  humane  officer,  who 
is  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  The  number 
at  this  camp  is  about  six  hundred,  the  registered 
number  under  Mr.  Lee  being  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  are  on  the  pay-roll.  Of  these  four  hundred 
and  seventy- two,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
are  fugitives  from  the  main  land,  or  other  points, 
still  held  by  the  rebels^,  seventy-seven  are  from 
Hilton  Head  Lsland ;  sixty-two  from  the  adjacent 
island  of  Pinckney ;  thirty-eight  from  St  Helena ; 
eight  from  Port  Royal ;  seven  from  Spring,  and 
one  from  Daufuskie.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  the  much  larger  number,  it  will  be 
seen,  have  sought  refuge  from  the  places  now 
held  by  rebels ;  while  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  remainder  came  in  at  an  early  period,  before 
they  considered  themselves  safe  elsewhere.  Since 
the  above  figures  were  given,  forty-eight  more,  all 
from  one  plantation,  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
driver,  came  in  together  from  the  main  land, 
Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  November  tenth  last,  with 
instructions  to  assure  tlie  laborers  that  they  would 
be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  services,  not 
yet  fixed.  They  were  contented  with  the  assur- 
ance, and  a  quantity  of  blankets  and  clothing 
captured  of  the  rebels  was  issued  to  them  with- 
out charge.  About  December  first,  an  order  was 
given  that  carpenters  should  be  paid  ei^ht  dollars 
per  month,  and  other  laborers  five  dollars  per 
month.  Women  and  children  were  fed  without 
charge,  the  women  obtaining  washing  and  receiv- 
ing the  pay,  in  some  cases  in  considerable  sums, 
not,  however,  heretofore  very  available,  as  there 
was  no  clothing  for  women  for  sale  here.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  under  the  order,  laborers,  particu- 
larly those  with  families,  have  been  paid  with 
sufficient  liberality.  There  were  sixty-three  la- 
borers on  the  pay-roll  on  December  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  were  paid 
to  them  for  the  preceding  month.  On  January 
first  there  were  for  the  preceding  month  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  on  the  pay-roll,  entitled 
to  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  fifty- 
nine  cents.  On  February  first  there  were  for  the 
preceding  month  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
on  the  pay-roll,  entitled  to  something  more  than 
for  the  month  of  January ;  making  in  all  due 
them  not  far  from  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
delay  of  payment,  duo,  it  is  stated,  to  a  deficiency 
of  small  currency,  has  made  the  laborers  uneasy, 
and  affected  the  disposition  to  work. 


On  January  eighteenth,  a  formal  order  was 
issued  by  General  Sherman,  regulating  the  rate 
of  wages,  varying  from  twelve  dollars  to  eight 
dollars  per  month  for  mechanics,  and  from  eight 
dollars  to  four  dollars  for  other  laborers.  Umder 
it,  each  laborer 'is  to  have,  in  addition,  a  ration 
of  food.  But  from  the  monthly  pay  are  to  be 
deducted  rations  for  his  family,  if  here,  and  cloth- 
ing both  for  himself  and  family.  Commodious 
barracks  have  been  erected  for  these  people,  and 
a  guard  protects  their  quarters. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  kindnesi^ 
and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  assistant,  in 
their  discipline  of  these  people.  The  lash,  let  us 
give  thanks,  is  banished  at  last  No  coarse  words 
or  profanity  are  used  toward  them.  There  has 
been  less  than  a  case  of  discipline  a  week,  and 
the  delinquent,  if  a  male,  is  sometimes  made  to 
stand  on  a  barrel,  or,  if  a  woman,  is  put  in  a  dark 
room,  and  such  discipline  has  proved  successfuL 
The  only  exception,  if  any,  is  in  the  case  of  one 
woman,  and  the  difficulty  there  was  conjugal 
jealousy,  she  protesting  that  she  was  compelled 
by  her  master,  against  her  will,  to  live  with  the 
man. 

There  is  scarcely  any  profanity  among  them, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  adults  being  members 
of  churches.  Their  meetings  are  held  twice  or 
three  times  on  Sundays,  also  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  They  are  con- 
ducted with  fervent  devotion  by  themselves  alone 
or  in  presence  of  a  white  clergyman,  when  the 
services  of  one  are  procurable.  They  close  with 
what  is  called  **a  glory  shout,"  one  joining  hands 
with  another,  together  in  couples  singing  a  verse 
and  beating  time  with  the  foot  A  fastidious  re- 
ligionist might  object  to  this  exercise ;  but  being 
in  accordance  with  usage,  and  innocent  enough 
in  itself,  it  is  not  open  to  exception.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  effects  of  the  new  system  in  inspir- 
ing self-reliance,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  other 
evening  they  called  a  meeting  of  their  own  accord, 
and  voted,  the  motion  being  regularly  made  and 
put,  that  it  was  now  but  just  that  they  should 
provide  the  candles  for  their  meetings,  hitherto 
provided  by  the  Government.  A  collection  was 
taken  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  two  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents  was  the  result  The  inci- 
dent may  be  trivial,  but  it  justifies  a  pleasing  in- 
ference. No  school,  it  is  to  bo  regretted,  has 
yet  been  started,  except  one  on  Sundays,  but  the 
call  for  reading-books  is  daily  made  by  the  la- 
borers. The  suggestion  of  Air.  Lee,  in  which  I 
most  heartily  concur,  should  not  be  omitted  — 
that  with  the  connnencement  of  the  wo:  k  on  the 
plantations,  the  laborers  should  be  distributed 
upon  them,  having  regard  to  the  family  relations 
and  the  places  whence  they  have  come. 

Of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  laborers 
at  Beaufort,  less  accurate  information  was  attain- 
able, and  fewer  statistics  than  could  be  desired. 
They  have  not,  till  within  a  few  days,  had  a 
General  Superintendent,  but  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  persons  detailed  for  the  purpose 
from  the  army.  I  saw  one  whose  manner  and 
language  toward  them  was,  to  say  the  least,  not 
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elevating.    A  new  Quartermaster  of  the  post  has 
reoentlj  commenced  his  duties,  and  a  better  order 
€^'  things  is  expected     Ho  hsis  appointed  as  Su- 
perintendent Mr.  William  Harding,  a  citizen  of 
Daufuskie  Island.    An  enrolment  has  commenc- 
ed, but  is  not  yet  finished.     "There  are   sup- 
posed to  be  about  six  hundred  at  Beaufort     The 
number  has  been  larger,  but  some  have  already 
returned  to  the  plantatidns  in  our  possession  from 
which  they  came.     At  this  point,  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Peck,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  done  great 
jrood  in  preaching  to  them  and  protecting  them 
mm  the  depredations  of  white  mea     He  has 
established  a  school  for  the  children,  in  which 
are  sixty  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  fifteen 
years.     They  are  rapidly  learning  their  letters 
and  simple  reading.     The  teachers  are  of  the 
same  race  with  the  taught,  of  ages  respectively  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  years.     The  name  of  one 
is  John  Milton.     A  visit  to  the  school  leaves  a 
remarkable  impression.     One  sees  there  those  of 
pure  African  blood,  and  others  ranging  through 
the  lighter  shades,  and  among  them  brunettes  of 
the  fairest  features.     I  taught  several  of  the 
children  their  letters  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
during  the  recess  heard  the  three  teachers,  at 
their  own  request,  recite  their  spelling-lessons  of 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  read  two  chapters  of 
Matthew.     It  seemed  to  be  a  morning  well  spent. 
Nor  have  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Peck  been  confined  to 
this  point.    He  has  preached  at  Cat,  Cane  and 
Ladies*  Island,  anticipating  all  other  white  clergy- 
men, and  on  Sunday,  February  second,  at  the 
Baptist  Church  on  St  Helena,  to  a  largo  congre- 
gation, where  his  ministrations  have  been  attend- 
ed with  excellent  effects.     On  my  visits  to  St. 
Helena,  I  found  that  no  white  clergyman  had 
b^n  there  since  our  military  occupation  began, 
that  the  laborers  were  waiting  for  one,  and  there 
was  a  demoralization  at  some  points  which  time- 
ly words  might  arrest     I  may  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  it  was  at  my  own  suggestion  that  he 
made  the  appointment  on  this  island.     I  caAnot 
forbear  to  give  a  moment^s  testimony  to  the  no- 
bility of  clmracter  displayed  by  this  venerable 
man.     Of  mild  and  genial  temperament,  equally 
earnest  and  sensible,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  cul- 
ture, and  yet  not  dissuaded  by  them  from  the 
humblest  toil,  having  reached  an  age  when  most 
others  would  have  declined  tho  duty,  and  left  it 
to  be  discharged  by  younger  men;    of  narrow 
means,  and  vet  in  the  main  defraying  his  own 
expenses,  this  man  of  apostolic  faith  and  life,  to 
whose  labors  both  hemispheres  bear  witness,  left 
his  home  to  guide  and  comfort  this  poor  and 
shepherdless  flock ;  and  to  him  belongs,  and  ever 
will  belong,  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
first  minister  of  Christ  to  enter  the  field  which 
our  arms  had  opened. 

The  Rev.  Mansfield  French,  whose  mission  was 
authenticated  and  approved  by  the  Government, 
prompted  by  benevolent  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
m  conference  with  others  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
has  been  here  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  industriously  occupied  in  examining  the 
state  of  the  islands  and  tlieir  population,  in  con* 


ferring  with  the  authorities,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  beneficent  appliances  with  reference  to 
their  moral,  educational,  and  material  wants. 
These,  having  received  the  sanction  of  officers  in 
command,  he  now  returns  to  commend  to  the 
public,  and  the  (jovemment  will  derive  import- 
ant information  fi^m  his  report  Besides  other 
things,  he  proposes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  here,  to  secure  authority  to  intrdfiuce 
women  of  suitable  experience  and  ability,  who 
shall  give  industrial  instruction  to  those  of  their 
oWn  sex  among  these  people,  and  who,  visiting  ' 
from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  shall  strive  to  improve 
their  household  life,  and  give  such  counsels  as 
women  can  best  communicate  to  women.  AH 
civilizing  influences  like  these  should  be  welcom- 
ed here,  and  it  cannot^  be  doubted  that  many 
noble  hearts  among  the  women  of  the  land  will 
volunteer  for  the  service. 

There  are  some  material  wants  of  this  territory 
requiring  immediate  attention.  The  means  of 
subsistence  have  been  pretty  well  preserved  on 
the  plantations  on  St  Helena;  so  also  on  that 
part  of  Ladies*  adjacent  to  St  Helena.  But  on 
Port  Royal  Island,  and  that  part  of  Ladies*  near 
to  it,  destitution  has  commenced,  and  will,  unless 
provision  is  made,  become  very  great  Large 
amounts  of  com  fir  forage,  in  quantities  from 
fiftv  to  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  from  a  plan- 
tation, have  been  taken  to  Beaufort  On  scarce- 
ly any  within  this  district  is  there  enough  to  last 
beyond  April,  whereas  it  is  needed  till  August 
On  others,  it  will  last  only  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  on  some  it  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  is  stated 
that  tho  forage  was  taken  because  no  adequate 
supply  was  at  hand,  and  requisitions  for  it  were 
not  seasonably  answered.  The  further  taking  of 
the  com  in  this  way  has  now  been  forbidden ; 
but  the  Government  must  bo  prepared  to  meet 
the  exigency  which  it  has  iteelf  created.  It 
should  be  rcmferabered  that  this^is  not  a  grain- 
exporting  region,  corn  being  produced  in  moder- 
ate crops  only  for  consumption.  Similar  destitu- 
tion will  take  place  on  other  islands,  from  the 
same  cause,  unless  provision  is  made. 

The  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  in  large  numbcirs, 
have  been  taken  to  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head  as 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  presumed  that 
they,  or  most  of  them,  are  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  they  will  bo  returned  to 
those  who  shall  have  charge  of  tho  plantations. 
Cattle  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  in  some 
cases  less,  have  been  taken  from  a  plantation  and 
slaughtered,  to  furnish  fresh  beef  for  the  army. 
Often  cattle  have  been  killed  by  irresponsible 
foraging  parties,  acting  without  competent  au- 
thority. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  army 
and  navy  have  been  in  great  want  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  rations  of  salt  beef  or  pork ;  but  it 
also  deserves  much  consideration,  if  the  planta- 
tions are  to  be  permanently  worked,  how  much 
of  a  draught  they  can  sustain. 

The  garden  seeds  have  been  pretty  well  used 
up,  and  1  inclose  a  desirable  list  furnished  me  by 
a  gentleman  whose  experience  enables  him  to 
designate  those  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  usefUl 
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too  for  Bimj  supplies.  The  general  cultivation 
of  the  islands  also  requires  the  sending  of  a  quan- 
tity of  ploughs  and  hoes. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  report  was  commenc- 
ed, some  action  has  been  taken  which  will  largely 
increase  the  number  of  persons  thrown  on  the 
protection  of  the  Government  To-day,  February 
tenth,  the  Forty-seventh  regiment  of  New- York 
volunteers  has  been  ordered  to  take  military  occu- 

Ktion  of  Edisto  Island,  which  is  stated  to  have 
d  formerly  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand, 
and  a  large  number  of  plantations,  a  movement 
which  involves  great  additional  responsibility. 
Agents  for  the  collection  of  cotton  are  to  accom- 
pany it 

Herewith  is  communicated  a  copy  of  an  order 
by  General  Sherman,  dated  February  sixth,  1862, 
relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  plantations  and 
of  their  occupants.  It  is  evidence  of  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Commanding  General  takes  in 
this  subject,  and  of  his  conviction  that  the  exi- 
gency requires  prompt  and  immediate  action  from 
the  Government 

I  leave  for  Washington,  to  add  any  oral  ex- 
planations which  may  be  desired,  expecting  to 
return  at  once,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department,  to  organize  the  laborers  on  some 
one  plantation,  and  superintend  them  during  the 
planting  season,  and  upon  its  close,  business  en- 
gagements require  that  I  should  be  relieved  of 
this  appointment 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  Mend  and  servant, 

Edward  L.  Pierce. 

second  report. 

Port  Rotal,  Juno  2, 1868. 
To  the  Eon.  8,  P.  Ch^ue^  Secretary  of  tlu  Trea- 
sury : 

Sir  :  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of 
affairs  at  Port  Royal  fVom  the  Treasury  to  the 
War  Department,  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  agency  may  bo  expected  by  you ;  and  there- 
fore this  report  is  transmittetL 

Your  instructions  of  February  nineteenth  in- 
trusted to  me  the  general  superintendence  and 
direction  of  such  persons  as  might  be  employed 
upon  the  abandoned  plantations,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estates,  to  secure 
their  best  possible  cultivation,  and  the  greatest 
practicable  benefit  to  the  laborers  upon  them. 
The  Department,  not  being  provided  with  proper 
power  to  employ  upon  salaries  superintendents 
and  teachers,  under  the  plan  submitted  in  my 
report  of  February  third,  enjoined  cooperation 
with  associations  of  judicious  and  humane  citi- 
zens in  Boston,  New- York,  and  other  cities,  who 
proposed  to  commission  and  employ  persons  for 
the  religious  instruction,  ordinary  education,  and 
general  employment  of  the  laboring  population. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  Special  Agent  at  the 
same  time  to  select  and  appoint  applicants  for 
such  purposes,  and  assign  each  to  his  respective 
duty — such  persons  when  compensated,  to  draw 
their  compensation  from  private  sources,  receiv- 


ing transportation,  subsistence,  and  quarters  only 
from  the  Government  The  Educational  Com- 
mission of  Boston  had  already  been  organized, 
and  the  organization  of  ihe  National  Freedman^s 
Relief  Association  of  New- York  followed  a  few 
days  later.  Still  later  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Com- 
mittee  of  Philadelphia  was  appointed. 

On  the  morning  of  March  ninth,  forty-one  men 
and  twelve  women,  accepted  for  the  above  pur- 
poses and  approved  by  the  first  two  of  the  above 
Associations,  disembarked  at  Beaufort,  having 
left  New- York  on  the  third  of  that  month  on 
board  the  United  States  transport,  the  steamship 
Atlantic,  accompanied  by  the  Special  Agent  The 
Educational  Commission  of  Boston  had  commis- 
sioned twenty -five  of  the  men  and  four  of  the 
women.  The  National  Freedman*s  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  New- York  had  commissioned  sixteen 
of  the  men  and  five  of  the  women,  and  three 
women  from  Washington  City  had  received  your 
own  personal  commendation.  The  men  were  of 
various  occupations,  farmers,  mechanics,  trades- 
men, teachers,  physicans,  clergymen,  ranging  in 
age  from  twenty-one  to  sixty  years.  Not  being 
provided  with  full  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
islands,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Special  Agent  to 
explore  them  for  locations.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  fortnight  after  their  arrival,  the  entire  origi- 
nal delegation  had  been  assigned  to  districts 
which  they  had  reached.  Since  then  others  have 
arrived,  namely,  fourteen  on  March  twenty-third, 
fourteen  on  April  fourteenth,  and  a  few  at  a  later 
date,  making  in  all  seventy-four  men  and  nine- 
teen women,  who  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  Associations,  and  receiving  the  permit  of  the 
Collector  of  New- York,  have  arrived  here,  and, 
been  assigned  to  posts.  Of  the  seventy-four  men, ' 
forty-six  were  commissioned  and  employed  by 
the  Boston  Society,  and  twenty -eight  by  that  of 
New- York.  Of  the  nineteen  women,  nine  were 
commissioned  by  the  New- York  Society,  six  by 
that  of  Boston,  one  by  that  of  Philadelphia, 
and  three  others  not  so  commissioned,  but  ap- 
proved by  yourself,  were  accepted.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  three  women  approved  by  your- 
self, no  persons  have  been  received  into  this  ser- 
vice not  previously  approved  by  the  associations 
with  whom  you  enjoined  cooperation.  Of  the 
seventy-four  men,  twenty-four  were  stationed  on 
Port  RoyaJ  Island,  a  few  of  these  doing  special 
duty  at  Beaufort,  fifteen  on  St  Helena,  thirteen 
on  Ladies*,  nine  on  Edisto,  seven  on  Uilton  Plead, 
three  on  Pinckncy,  one  on  Cat  and  Cane,  one  on 
Paris,  and  one  on  Daufuskie.  A  few  of  the  above 
returned  North  soon  after  their  an'ival,  so  that 
the  permanent  number  here  at  any  one  time,  duly 
commissioned  and  in  actual  service,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded seventy  men  and  sixteen  women.  The 
number  at  present  is  sixty-two  men  and  thirteen 
women.  A  larger  corps  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  might  have  been  employed  to  advantage, 
but  as  injurious  results  might  attend  the  over- 
doing of  the  work  of  supervision,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  receive  more,  until  experience  had  in* 
dicated  the  permanent  need. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  islands,  wttb  the 
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The  sup^ntendents  faaye  generally  had  five  or 
six  plantations  in  charge,  sometimes  one,  aided 
hy  a  teacher,  having  under  him  three,  four,  and 
even  five  hundred  persons.  The  duty  of  each 
has  been  to  visit  all  the  plantations  under  him  as 
often  as  practicable,  some  of  which  are  one,  two, 
tlu^De,  and  even  four  miles  fit)m  his  quarters  — 
transport  to  them  implements  fit)m  the  store- 
houses, protect  the  cattle  and  other  publio  pro- 
-perty  upon  them,  converse  with  the  laborers,  ex- 
plaining to  them  their  own  new  condition,  ihe 
purposes  of  the  Government  towards  them,  what 
is  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  labor,  and  what 
remuneration  they  are  likely  to  receive ;  procure 
and  distribute  among  them  clothing  and  food, 
whether  issued  in  army  rations  or  contributed  by 
the  benevolent  associations ;  collecting  the  mate- 
rials of  a  census ;  making  reports  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  plantations  and  any  peculiar 
difficulties  to  the  Special  Agent ;  drawing  pay 
rolls  for  labor  on  cotton,  and  paying  the  amounts ; 
going  when  convenient  to  the  praise  meetings, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures  ;  instructing  on  Sun- 
days and  other  days  those  desirous  to  learn  to 
read,  as  much  as  time  permitted ;  attending  to 
cases  of  discipline,  protecting  the  negroes  from 
injuries,  and  in  all  possible  ways  endeavoring  to 
elevate  them,  and  prepare  them  to  become  worthy 
and  self-supporting  citizens.  Such  were  some  of 
the  labors  cast  •  upon  the  superintendents,  for 
which,  as  they  were  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory, none  could  have  had  special  experience,  and 
for  which,  in  many  cases  of  difficulty,  they  were 
obliged  to  act  without  any  precise  instructions 
from  the  Special  Agent,  as  he  had  received  none 
such  from  the  Government  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances there  appeared  a  want  of  fitness  for  the 
art  of  governing  men  under  such  strange  circum- 
stances, but  in  none  a  want  of  just  purpose. 
Many  toiled  beyond  their  strength,  and  nearly  all 
did  more  than  they  could  persevere  in  doing. 

A  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  cotton  was  found 
not  neccpsary  in  a  superintendent,  though  it  would 
have  facilitated  his  labors.  On  this  point  the  la- 
borers were  often  better  informed  than  their  for- 
mer masters.  Indeed,  those  persons  who  might 
already  have  possessed  this  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plied for  the  post  of  superintendent,  would  have 
been  likely  in  gaining  it  to  have  acquired  ideas 
of  the  negroes  as  slaves,  and  of  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  them  as  such,  prejudicial  to  their  success 
in  this  enterprise.  The  duty  to  be  performed 
has  consisted  so  much  in  explaining  to  the  labor- 
ers their  new  condition  and  their  relations  to  the 
Government,  and  in  applying  the  best  spiritual 
forces  to  their  minds  and  hearts,  that  just  pur- 

Eoses,  and  good  sense,  and  faitfi  in  the  work  have 
een  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  mere  ex- 
perience in  agriculture ;  and,  even  in  the  more 
practical  matters,  those  who  had  the  most  in- 
spiration for  the  service  were  found  the  most  fer- 
tile in  resources  and  the  most  cheerful  and  pa- 
tient in  encountering  vexations  and  inconveni- 
ences. It  would  not  be  easy  again  to  combine  in 
a  body  of  men  so  much  worth  and  capacity,  and 
it  is  but  a  deserved  tribute  to  say  that  but  for 
6vr.  Doa  %0 


ihm  unusual  seal  and  devotion  under  many  ad- 
verse influences,  -added  to  the  intrinsic  difflcultv 
of  the  work  itself^  this  enterprise,  on  which  patri- 
otism and  humanity  had  rested  their  faith,  would 
have  failed  of  the  complete  success  whidi  has 
hitherto  attended  it 

it  is  proper  to  add  that  an  accomplished  woman 
accepted  the  superintendence  of  a  single  planta- 
tion, in  addition  to  other  duties  for  which  she 
specially  came^  and  carried  it  on  successfully. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents  the 
plantations  were  generally  unsupplied  with  tools, 
even  hoes,  those  on  hand  being  the  tools  used  last 
year,  and  a  few  found'  in  the  shops  at  Beaufort 
Some  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plough 
hoes,  and  other  implements  and  seeds  were  in 
tended  to  come  with  the  superintendents.  The 
negroes  had  commenced  putting  com  and  potar 
toes  into  their  own  patches,  and  in  some  cases 
had  b^un  to  prepare  a  field  of  com  for  the  plan- 
tation. No  land  had  been  prepared  for  cotton, 
and  the  negroes  were  strongly  indisposed  to  its 
culture.  They  were  willing  to  raise  com,  because 
it  was  necessary  for  food,  but  they  saw  no  such 
necessity  for  cotton,  and  distrusted  promises  of 
payment  for  cultivating  it  It  had  enriched  the 
masters,  but  had  not  fed  them.  Soldiers  passing 
over  the  plantations  had  told  them  in  careless 
speech  that  they  were  not  to  plant  cotton.  As 
this  was  a  social  experiment  in  which  immediate 
industrial  results  were  expected,  it  seemed  im- 
portant that  all  former  modes  of  culture  should 
be  kept  up,  and  those  products  not  neglected  fbr 
which  the  district  is  best  adapted,  and  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  should  come  firom  it  Besides, 
when  a  people  are  passing  through  the  most  radi- 
cal of  all  changes,  pradence  requires  that  all  old 
habits  and  modes  not  inconsistent  with  the  new 
condition  should  be  conserved.  Particularly  did 
it  seem  desirable  that  the  enemies  of  free  labor 
in  either  hemisphere  should  not  be  pcmiitted  to 
say  exultingly,  upon  the  view  of  a  single  season's 
experiment  here,  that  a  product  so  important  to 
trade  and  human  comfort  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  the  forced,  unintelligent,  and  unpaid  labor 
of  slaves.  Therefore  no  inconsiderable  effort  was 
made  to  disabuse  the  laborers  of  their  pretty 
strong  prejudice  on  this  point,  and  to  convince 
them  that  labor  on  cotton  was  hoiu>rable,  remu- 
nerative, and  necessary  to  enable  them  to  buy 
clothing  and  the  fitting  comforts  they  desircdL 
It  was  not  made  in  vain ;  and  its  necessity  would 
in  the  main  have  been  dispensed  with  if  we  had 
had  in  the  beginning  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
labor  required,  and  the  proper  clothing  and  food 
to  meet  the  just  wants  and  expectations  of  the 
laborers.  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of 
raising  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions  was  en- 
joined, and  with  entire  success.  On  this  point 
there  was  no  trouble.  The  amount  of  these 
planted  is  equal  to  that  of  last  year  in  proportion 
to  the  people  to  bo  supplied,  and  probably  ex- 
ceeds it  The  negro  patches  are  far  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  as  these  had  been  begun  before 
we  arrived,  we  were  unable  to  make  them  equal 
on  the  -different  plantations.    They  alouA  vcv.  %  ^k» 
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■eason,  and  if  hanrested  in  peace,  would  probably 
prevent  any  fiunine.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  without  the  system  here  put  in  opera- 
tion the  mass  of  the  laborers,  if  left  to  themselves 
and  properly  protected  from  depredations  and 
demoralization  by  white  men,  would  have  raised 
on  their  negro  patches  com  and  potatoes  suffi- 
cient for  their  food,  though  without  the  incentives 
and  moral  inspirations  thereby  applied,  they 
would  have  raised  no  cotton,  and  had  no  export- 
Able  crop,  and  there  might,  under  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  present  condition  of  things,  have  been 
a  fiulure  of  a  surplus  of  com  necessary  for  cattle 
and  contingencies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
comforts.  There  is  no  disposition  to  claim  for 
the  movement  here  first  initiated  that  it  is  the 
only  one  by  which  the  peotple  of  this  race  can  be 
raised  from  the  old  to  the  new  condition,  provided 
equal  opportunities  and  an  equal  period  for  de- 
T^opment  are  accorded  to  them  as  to  communi- 
ties of  the  white  race.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  practicable  where  immediate  mate- 
rial and  moral  results  were  to  be  reached,  and 
upon  a  territory  under  military  occupation. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  be- 
gins usually  about  February  first  It  was  not 
until  March  twenty-fourth  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  plantations  under  the  present  sys- 
tem can  be  said  to  have  been  in  operation — the 
first  fortnight  being  occupied  by  the  superintend- 
ents, upon  their  stations  being  assigned,  in  going 
to  them  with  a  moderate  supply  of  implements. 
The  planting,  except  of  the  slip  potatoes,  which 
are  planted  in  July,  some  cow-peas  and  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  closed  in  the  week  ending  with 
May  tenth.  Each  superintendent,  in  response  to 
a  (»11  from  the  Special  Agent,  has  furnished  a 
written  statement  of  the  acres  of  cotton,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  then  planted  on  each 
plantation  in  his  district,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  thereafter,  to  be  planted,  the  figures  of 
which  have  been  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  pre- 
senting the  amount  of  each  kind  on  all  the  plan- 
tations on  all  the  islands  where  agricultural  ope- 
rations are  being  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  our  forces,     ft  is  with  pleasure  that  the  aggre- 

Ste  results  is  here  submitted.  It  makes  (adding 
e  neero  patches  to  the  corn-fields  of  the  plan- 
tations) 88 14  7-8  acres  of  provisions  (corn,  po- 
tatoes, etc.)  planted,  6480  11-100  acres  of  cotton 
planted — in  all,  18,794  98-100  acres  of  provisions 
and  cotton  planted.  Adding  to  these  the  2894 
acres  of' late  com,  to  a  great  extent  for  fodder, 
cow-peas,  etc.,  to  be  planted,  and  the  crop  of 
this  year  presents  a  total  of  16,188  98-100  acres. 
The  crops  are  growing,  and  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Tliey  have  been  cultivated  with  the  plough 
and  hoe,  and  the  stalks  of  cotton  have' been  thin- 
ned, as  is  usual  at  this  stage  of  their  growth. 
They  are  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  fields  twelve, 
inches  high.  Next  month  will  close  the  work  of 
cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  withdrawal  of  six 
hundred  able-bodied  men  from  the  plantations 
for  military  purposes,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  working  fbroe,  the  spirit  of  the  laborers  has 


so  improved  that,  according  to  present  expecta- 
tions, onlv  a  small  proportion  of  the  above  acres 
already  planted  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
effect  of  the  order  will,  however,  be  to  diminish 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  planted,  as  the  esti- 
mate was  made  just  before  it  was  issued. 

The  statistical  table  presenting  the  aggre«tte 
result  on  each  island  is  here  introduced.  The 
fiill  tabular  statement,  giving  the  amount  of  each 
crop  planted  on  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  plantations,  also  accompanies  this 
report 
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Satisfactory  as  the  result  is,  the  crop  would 
have  been  considerably  larger,  but  for  several  un- 
ikvonble  drcuuuitaiiow. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  laborers  had  just  passed 
through  four  months  of.  idleness  and  confusion, 
'during  which  the  only  labor  done  by  the  great 
mass  of  them  was  upon  the  Hkling  and  local  trans- 
portation of  the  cotton.  During  this  time  they 
had  no  assurances  as  to  their  future,  no  regular 
employment,  no  care  of  their  moral  interests,  no 
enlightenment  as  to  their  relations  to  this  war, 
except  the  careless  and  conflicting  talk  of  soldiers 
who  chanced  to  visit  the  plantations,  and  whose 
conduct  toward  them  did  not  always  prepossess 
them  in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  Northern  men  as  to 
the  rights  of  property  or  the  honor  of  women. 
The  effects  of  this  injurious  season  had  to  be  met 
at  the  threshold,  and,  as  far  as  could  be,  removed. 

The  usual  season  for  preparing  for  a  crop  had 
already  advanced  six  weeks  before  the  superin- 
tendence and  the  distribution  of  implements  com- 
menced. Besides  the  labor  thus  lost,  there  was 
no  time  to  devise  useful  plans  for  abridging  it,  and 
so  conducting  it  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  defin- 
itely what  each  had  done,  and  to  how  much  each 
was  entitled.  The  working 'of  all  the  hands  to- 
gether is  not  the  best  mode  for  this  purpose,  but 
we  had  no  time  to  change  the  course  pursued  the 
year  before.  In  the  future  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  when  there  is  time  to  arrange  accord- 
ingly, the  best  mode  will  be  to  assign  a  piece  of 
land  to  each  laborer,  and  thus  the  amount  done 
and  the  proportionate  compensation  due,  can  be 
more  justly  fixed.  Nothing  is  found  to  discour- 
age faithful  laborers  so  much  as  to  see  the  indo- 
lent fare  as  well  as  themselves.  Even  now,  since 
the  close  of  planting,  some  of  the  superintendents, 
impressed  with  this  difficulty,  have  allotted  pieces 
of  ground  in  that  way,  and  they  report  that  this 
plan  works  well.  It  will,  besides,  introduce  ideas 
of  independent  proprietorship  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers,  not  so  likely  to  come  from  what  is  called 
the  **  gang  *'  system.  The  same  cause,  namely, 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  together  with  the  in- 
sufficient means  of  fencing,  required  the  selection 
of  such  fields  for  cultivation  as  could  be  best  pro- 
tected from  cattle,  and  not  such  as  could  be  most 
easily  and  productively  worked. 

There  was  an  inadequate  supply  of  implements 
when'  the  work  commenced.  A  small  quantity, 
less  than  that  required,  was  purchased,  and  was 
to  have  been  sent  with  the  superintendents,  but 
by  some  accident  the  larger  part  of  the  hoes  and 
some  other  articles  were  left  behind,  and  did  not 
come  till  some  weeks  later. 

The  plantations  were  bereft  of  mules  and  horses 
necessary  for  ploughing  and  carting  manure.  The 
fonner  owners  had  taken  away  the  best  in  many 
cases,  and  nearly  all  the  workable  mules  and 
horses  remaining  had  been  seized  by  our  army 
for  quartermaster  and  commissary  service.  On 
a  long  list  of  plantations  not  a  mule  was  left  to 
plough.  Others  had  one  only,  and  that  one  blind 
or  lame.  On  none  was  there  the  former  number. 
The  oxen  had  to  a  great  extent  been  slaughtered 
for  beef.  The  laborers  had  become  vexed  and 
dispirited  at  this  stripping  of  the  plantations,  and 
they  had  no  heart  to  attempt  the  working  of  them 
productiTeljr.    Indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  did  seem 


like  requiring  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
At  last,  in  answer  -to  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  the  Special  Agent,  ninety 
mules  were  forwarded  from  New- York,  forty  ar- 
riving at  Beaufort  on  the  eighteenth  April,  and 
fifty  on  the  twenty-firsL  Within  three  days  after 
their  arrival  they  were  distributed,  except  some 
dozen  intended  for  localities  not  easily  accessible. 
This  was  a  most  necessary  consignment  It 
made  the  hand-labor  available,  and  showed  the 
laborers  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest  in 
carrying  on  the  plantations.  This  recognition 
of  their  just  complaints  helped  to  give  o(mfi- 
dence.  This  rcenforcement  of  the  implements 
of  labor  must  have  added  not  far  from  two  thou- 
sand acres  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  and  perhaps 
even  more. 

Another  difficulty  was  found  in  the  destitution 
of  corn  prevalent  in  many  districts,  as  Port  Royal, 
Hilton  Head,  and  Paris  Islands.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  had  been  burned  by  the  rebels.  It  had 
been  taken  in  large  quantities  by  our  army  for 
forage  under  orders  of  General  Sherman,  and  the 
result  indicated  as  soon  at  hand  in  the  report  of 
the  Special  Agent  of  February  third,  had  already 
arrived.  The  first  week  after  the  return  of  the 
Special  Agent  here,  was  passed  in  exploring  loca- 
tions  for  superintendents  on  Port  Royal  Every- 
where he  w^as  met  with  complaints  that  there 
was  no  com  or  provisions.  A  Tew  rations  had 
been  doled  out,  but  only  on  a  few  plantations, 
and  without  system  or  regularity.  It  took  some 
two  or  three  weeks  there,  and  longer  on  other 
islands,  to  get  a  system  in  operation  under  which 
the  negroes,  where  the  com  had  been  taken,  or 
there  was  destitution,  should  receive  a  part  of  a 
soldier's  ration.  From  Ladies^  Island  the  com 
had  been  taken  largely,  and  it  was  thought  it 
might  be  supplied  by  a  possible  surplus  on  St 
Helena.  On  these  islands  there  was  considerable 
discontent  on  account  of  the  exclusive  diet  of 
hominy,  and  a  great  call  for  meat,  molasses,  and 
salt  On  some  of  the  best  conducted  plantations 
these  articles  had  formerly  been  furnished  by  the 
planters  in  small  quantities  at  some  seasons.  So 
many  cattle  had  been  taken  by  the  anny  for  bee( 
that  following  his  instructions,  which  required 
him  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estat^  the 
Special  Agent  hesitated  to  continue  the  slaugh- 
ter. Salt  was  twice  fumished  to  these  two  islands 
by  a  special  purchase — a  quart  being  given  to  a 
family.  At  length  a  consignment  of  two  thousand 
dollars*  worth  of  provisions,  for  which  an  appeal 
had  been  made  early  in  March,  consisting  of  bacon, 
fish,  molasses,  and  salt,  arrived,  being  delayed  by 
many  accidents,  and  forwarded  by  the  Port  Royal 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia.  Bacon  and 
fish,  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds  of  the  former, 
and  one  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  grown  person, 
were  distributed  May  fifteenth,  and  a  distribution 
of  molasses  has  since  been  made  of  one  quart  to 
a  fkmily.  The  laborers  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  this  distribution,  and  if  it  could  have 
been  made  earlier,  or  rations  could  have  been 
issued  earlier,  the  crop  would  have  been  increased, 
and  we  should  have  been  relieved  of  many  gritv- 
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ous  complaints,  the  justice  of  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  confess  Without  the  power  to  meet  them. 
.  Again,  the  laborers  had  but  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  payment  made  by  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  The  one  per  cent  a 
pound  which  had  been  promised  on  the  last  year's 
crop  of  cotton,  mostly  stored  when  our  military 
occupation  began,  and  for  the  baling  and  local 
transportation  of  which  the  laborers  had  been  em- 
ployed in  November  and  December  last,  had  not 
o^n  paid.  This  sum,  even  if  paid,  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply  the  needed  clothing  and 
other  wants,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  laborers 
were  fairly  entitled  upon  the  taking  of  the  cotton 
which  they  had  raised,  to  have  been  paid  for  the 
labor  expended  by  them  in  raising  it,  or  if  they 
were  to  be  paid  only  for  the  labor  of  baling  and 
transporting,  that  they  should  have  been  provided 
with  the  winter  clothmg  which  their  masters  had 
not  furnished  before  they  left  The  destitution 
of  clothing  was  such  as  to  produce  much  discon- 
tent, subsequently  relieved  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  benevolent  associations. 

The  Special  Agent  was  not  provided  with  funds 
to  pay  for  labor  on  this  year's  crop  until  April 
twenty-eighth.  Then  the  moderate  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  was  paid  for  cotton  planted  by 
April  twenty-third,  being  distributed  among  the 
laborers  according  to  the  amount  done  by  each. 
This  was  paid  on  account,  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  labor  already  done  being  reserved. 
This  payment  quickened  the  laborers  very  much, 
and  the  work  went  rapidly  forward  until  May 
tenth,  when  the  time  for  closing  the  regular  plant- 
ing season  arrived.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning, 
where  they  could  clearly  see  that  they  were  to 
receive  the  rewards  of  their  labor,  they  worked 
with  commendable  diligence.  Thus  they  worked 
diligently  on  their  negro  patches  at  the  time  when 
we  had  the  most  difficulty  in  securing  the  full 
amount  of  proper  work  on  the  plantations.  Not 
the  least  among  our  troubles  was,  that  many  able- 
bodied  men  had  gone  to  the  camps  at  Beaufort, 
Hilton  Head,  and  Bay  Point,  where  they  were 
profitably  employed*  on  wages,  occasionally  re- 
turning to  the  plantations  on  which  their  wives 
remained,  to  display  their  earnings  and  produce 
discontent  among  the  unpaid  laborers  on  them. 

No  money  has  been  paid  for  the  planting  of 
com,  or  of  vegetables,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
large  garden  of  ten  acres,  it  being  expected  that 
these  products  will  be  consumed  on  the  planta- 
tions. A  second  payment  for  the  cotton  planted 
since  April  twenty-third,  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  first,  has  been  made.  In  all,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  sixty -five  cents  has  been  paid  for  5480  11-100 
acres  of  cotton,  with  ten  dollars  more  for  the  gar- 
don  of  vegetables.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  per- 
sons received  their  proportions  of  this  sum.  Small 
as  the  pay^ncnt  was,  the  laborers  received  it  with 
peat  satisfaction,  as,  if  nothing  more,  it  was  at 
least  a  recognition  of  their  title  to  wages,  and 
to  treatment  as  freemen.  Accurate  pay-rolls  for 
Mch  plantation,  with  the  name  of  each  laborer 


and  the  amount  paid,  and  certified  by  the  super- 
intendents, are  preserved. 

These  drawback^  are  not  stated  with  any  in- 
tention to  cast  blame  on  the  Government,  already 
overcharged  with  transcendent  duties;  but  it 
seemed  fitting  to  mention  them,  in  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  laborers  who  are  passing  from  one 
condition  to  another. 

The  order  of  M^jor-Gen.  Hunter  compelling  the 
able-bodied  men  to  go  to  Hilton  Head  on  May 
twelfth,  where  a  proportion  of  them  still  remain 
against  their  will,  produced  apprehension  among 
these  people  as  to  our  intentions  in  relation  to 
them,  and  disturbed  the  work  on  the  plantations, 
the  force  of  which  has  been  greatly  reduced,  leav- 
ing the  women,  and  children  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  as  the  main  reliance  on  many  plantations. 
The  Special  Agent  entered  a  protest  against  the 
order  and  its  harsh  execution,  and  the  retention 
of  any  not  disposed  to  enlist ;  but  the  civil  being 
subordinate  to  military  power,  no  further  action 
could  be  taken. 

The  cases  of  discipline  for  idleness  have  been 
very  few,  and  cannot  have  exceeded,  if  they  have 
equalled,  forty  on  the  islands.  These  have  been 
reported  to  the  military  authorities  and  been  acted 
upon  by  them.  The  most  trouble  has  been  upon 
plantations  lying  exposed  to  the  camps  and  ves- 
sels both  of  the  navy  and  sutlers,  as  on  Hilton 
Head  Island  and  on  St  Helena  near  Bay  Point 
where  there  were  considerable  discontent  and  in- 
subordination induced  by  visits  from  the  ves- 
sels and  camps.  This  trouble,  it  is  hoped,  will 
hereafter  be  removed  by  a  more  effective  police 
system  than  has  yet  been  applied. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  many  of  these  laborers 
could  not  have  done  more  than  they  have  done, 
or  that  in  persistent  application  they  are  the 
equals  of  races  living  in  colder  and  more  bracing 
latitudes.  They  generally  went  to  their  work 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  at  noon, 
often  earlier,  working,  however,  industriously 
while  they  were  in  the  field.  Late  in  the  aflcr- 
noon,  they  worked  upon  tlieir  private  patches. 
They  protested  against  working  on  Saturdays. 
A  contrary  rule  was,  however,  prescribed  and 
enforced,  and  they  did  double  work  on  Friday 
in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the  day  follow- 
ing. As  they  were  making  themselves  self-sup- 
porting by  the  amount  of  work  which  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  discipline,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  under  the  present  condition 
of  things,  not  to  exact  more,  but  to  await  the 
full  effect  of  moral  and  material  inspiratiops, 
which  can  in  time  be  applied. 

What  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished 
with  these  obstructions,  with  all  the  uncertain- 
ties incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  with  our  own 
want  of  personal  familiarity  at  first  with  the  indi- 
vidual laborers  themselves,  gives  the  best  reason 
to  believe  that  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
help  of  the  fugitive  masters,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  these  people  might  have  tnade  their 
way  from  bondage  and  its  enforced  labor  to  free- 
dom and  its  voluntary  and  compensated  labor 
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without  any  essential  diminution  of  products  or 
any  appreciable  derangement  of  social  order.  In 
this  as  in  all  things  the  universe  is  so  ordered 
that  the  most  beneficent  revolutions,  which  cost 
life  and  treasure,  may  be  accomplished  justly 
and  in  peace,  if  men  have  only  the  heart  to  ac- 
cept them. 

The  contributions  of  clothing  from  the  benevo- 
lent associations  have  been  liberal ;  but  liberal  as 
they  have  been,  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  dis- 
tressing want  which  pervaded  the  territory.  The 
roasters  had  left  the  negroes  destitute,  not  hav- 
ing supplied  their  winter  clothing  when  our  forces 
had  arrived,  so  that  both  the  winter  and  spring 
clothing  had  not  been  furnished.  From  afl  ac- 
counts it  would  also  seem  that  since  the  war  be- 
gan the  usual  amount  of  clothing  given  had  been 
much  diminished.  That  contributed  by  the  as- 
sociations cannot  fall  below  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  has  produced  a  most  marked  change  in  the 
general  appearance,  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
at  the  schools,  and  tended  to  mspire  confidence 
in  the  superintendents. 

It  would  have  been  almost  useless  to  attempt 
labors  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  without 
the  supplies  thus  sent  to  clothe  the  naked.  A 
small  amount,  where  there  were  an  ability  and 
desire  to  pay,  has,  with  the  special  authority  of 
the  societies,  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  returned 
to  them  to  be  reinvested  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  rest  has  been  delivered,  without  any 'money 
being  received.  In  the  case  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled it  is  donated,  and  in  case  of  those  healthy 
and  able  to  work  it  has  been  charged  without  ex- 
pectation of  money  to  be  paid,  that  being  thought 
to  be  the  best  course  to  prevent  the  laborers  from 
regarding  themselves  as  paupers,  and  as  a  possi- 
ble aid  to  the  Government  in  case  prompt  pay- 
ments for  labor  should  not  be  made. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  state  that,  with  the  small 
payments  for  labor  already  made,  those  also  for 
the  collection  of  cotton  being  nearly  completed, 
with  the  partial  rations  on  some  islands  and  the 
supplies  from  benevolent  sources  on  others,  with 
the  assistance  which  the  mules  have  furnished 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop — the  general  kind 
ness  and  protecting  care  of  the  superintendents 
— the  contribution^  of  clothing  forwarded  by  the 
associations— the  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  and  others  desirous  to  learn — ^with 
these  and  other  favorable  influences,  confidence 
in  the  Government  has  been  inspired,  the  labor- 
ers are  working  cheerfully,  and  they  now  present 
to  the  world  the  example  of  a  well-behaved  and 
self-supporting  peasantry  of  which  their  country 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  educational  labors  deserve  a  special  state- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  teachers 
had  not  been  provided.  The  labor  of  superin- 
tendence at  the  beginning  proved  so  onerous  that 
several  originally  intended  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
schools,  were  necessarily  assigned  for  the  other 
purpose.  Some  fiflecn  persons  on  an  average 
have  been  specially  occupied  with  teaching,  and 
of  these  four  were  women.  Others,  having  less 
superintendence  to  attend  to,  were  abU  to  devote 


considerable  time  to  teaching  at  regular  liours. 
Nearly  all  gave  some  attention  to  it,  more  or  lest 
according  to  their  opportunity,  and  their  aptitude 
for  the  work. 

The  educational  statistics  are  incomplete,  only 
a  part  of  the  schools  having  been  ppen  for  twe 
months,  and  the  others  having  been  opened  at 
intervals  upon  the  arrival  of  persons  designated 
for  the  purpose.  At  present  according  to  the 
reports,  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  are 
being  taught  on  week-days,  of  whom  not  far  from 
one  third  are  adults  taught  when  their  work  is 
done.  But  this  does  not  complete  the  number 
occasionally  taught  on  week-days  and  at  the 
Sunday-schoola  Humane  soldiers  have  also  aid- 
ed in  the  case  of  their  servants  and  others. 
Three  thousand  persons  are  in  all  probability  re> 
ceiving  more  or  less  instruction  in  reading  on 
these  islands.  With  an  adequate  force  of  trach- 
ers  this  number  might  be  doubled,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  be  on  the  coming  of  autumn.  The 
reports  state  that  very  many  are  now  advanced 
enough  so  that  even  if  the  work  should  stop  here 
they  would  still  learn  to  read  by  themselve& 
Thus  the  ability  to  read  the  English  language 
has  been  already  so  communicated  to  these  peo- 
ple that  no  matter  what  military  or  social  vicissi- 
tudes may  come,  this  knowledge  can  never  perish 
from  among  them. 

There  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Special  Af;ent 
the  reports  of  the  teachers,  and  they  result  in  a 
remarkable  concurrence  of  testimony.  All  unite 
to  attest  the  universal  eagerness  to  learn,  which 
they  have  not  found  equalled  in  white  persons^ 
arising  both  from  the  desire  for  knowledge  com- 
mon to  all,  and  the  desire  to  raise  their  condition, 
now  very  strong  among  these  people.  The  re- 
ports on  this  point  are  cheering,  even  enthusias- 
tic, and  sometimes  relate  an  incident  of  aspiration 
and  affection  united  in  beautiful  combination. 
One  teaclier  on  his  first  day's  school,  leaves  in 
the  rooms  a  large  alphabet  card,  and  the  next 
day  returns  to  find  a  mother  there  teaching  her 
little  child  of  three  years  to.  pronounce  the  firal 
letters  of  the  alphabet  she  herself  learned  the  day 
before.  The  children  learn  without  urging  by 
their  parents,  and  as  rapidly  as  white  persons  of 
the  same  age,  often  more  so,  the  progress  being 
quickened  by  the  eager  desire. 

One  teacher  reports  that  on  the  first  day  of 
her  school  only  three  or  four  knew  a  part  of  their 
letters,  and  none  knew  all.  In  one  week  seven 
boys  and  six  girls  could  read  readily  words  of 
one  syllable,  and  the  following  week  there  were 
twenty  in  the  same  class.  The  cases  of  dulness 
have  not  exceeded  those  among  the  whites.  The 
mulattocs,  of  whom  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  on  the 
plantations,  are  no  brighter  than  the  children  of 
pure  African  blood.  In  the  schools  which  have 
been  opened  for  some  weeks,  the  pupils  who  have 
regularly  attended  have  passed  from  the  alplu^ 
bet,  and  are  reading  words  of  one  syllable  in 
large  and  small  letters.  The  lessons  have  been 
confined  to  reading  and  spelling,  except  in  a  few 
caaea  where  writing  has  been  taught 
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There  has  been  great  apparent  eagerness  to 
learn  among  the  adults  and  some  have  progressed 
wclL  They  will  cover  their  books  with  care, 
each  one  being  anxious  to  be  thus  provided,  car- 
Tj  them  to  the  fields,  studying  them  at  intervals 
of  rest,  and  asking  explanations  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  happen  to  come  along.  But  as 
the  novelty  wore  away,  many  of  the  adults  find- 
ing perseverance  disagreeable,  dropped  ofif.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  adults 
over  thirty  years,  although  appreciating  the  pri- 
▼ilege  for  their  children,  will  persevere  in  con- 
tinuous study  so  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  for 
themselves.  Still,  when  books  and  newspapers 
are  read  in  negro  houses,  many,  inspired  by  the 
•zunple  of  their  children,  will  be  likely  to  under- 
take the  labor  again. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  while  the  memory  in 
colored  children  is  found  to  be,  if  any  thing,  live- 
lier than  in  the  white,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
further  along,  when  the  higher  faculties  of  com- 
parison and  combination  are  more  to  be  relied  on, 
their  progress  may  be  less.  While  their  quick- 
ness is  apparent  one  is  struck  with  their  want 
of  discipline.  The  children  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  plantation  rather  than  to  a 
family,  and  the  parents,  who  in  their  condition 
oan  never  have  but  a  feeble  hold  on  their  off- 
spring, have  not  been  instructed  to  training  their 
children  into  thoughtful  and  orderly  habits.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  found  not  an  easy  task  to 
make  them  quiet  and  attentive  at  the  schools. 

Through  the  schools  habits  of  neatness  have 
been  encouraged.  Children  with  soiled  faces  or 
soiled  clothing,  when  known  to  have  better,  have 
been  sent  home  from  the  schools,  and  have  re- 
turned in  better  condition. 

In  a  few  cases  the  teachers  have  been  assisted 
by  negroes  who  knew  how  to  read  before  we 
came.  Of  these  there  are  very  few.  Perhaps 
one  may  be  found  on  an  average  on  one  of  two 
or  three  plantations.  These,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  were  in  most  cases  taught  clandes- 
tinely, often  by  the  daughters  of  their  masters 
who  were  of  about  the  same  age.  A  colored 
person  among  these  people  who  has  learned  to 
read  does  not  usually  succeed  so  well  as  a  white 
teacher.  He  is  apt  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  the 
usual  order,  and  needs  special  training  for  the 
pixrpose. 

The  Sabbath-schools  have  assisted  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Some  three  hundred  persons  are 
present  at  the  church  on  St.  Helena  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  be  taught  There  are  other  churches 
where  one  or  two  hundred  attend.  A  part  of 
these,  perhaps  the  larger,  attend  some  of  Uie  day 
schools,  but  they  comprehend  others,  as  adults, 
and  still  others  coming  from  localities  where 
schools  have  not  been  opened.  One  who  regards 
spectacles  in  the  light  of  their  moral  aspects,  can 
with  difficulty  find  sublimer  scenes  than  those 
witnessed  on  Sabbath  morning  on  these  islands, 
now  ransomed  to  a  nobler  civilization. 

The  educational  labors  have  hod  incidental  re- 
sults almost  as  useful  as  those  which  have  been 
direct    At  a  time  when  the  people  were  chafing 


the  most  under  deprivations,  and  the  assurances 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were  most 
distrusted,  it  was  fortunate  that  we  could  point 
to  the  teaching  of  their  children  as  a  proof  of  our 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  of  the  new  and  bet- 
tor life  which  we  were  opening  before  them. 

An  efibrt  has  been  made  to  promote  clean  and 
healthful  habits.  To  that  end,  weekly  cleanings 
of  quarters  were  enjoined.  This  effort,  where  it 
could  be  properly  made,  met  with  reasonable 
success.  The  negroes,  finding  that  we  took  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  acceded  cordially,  and 
in  many  cases  their  diligence  in  this  respect  was 
most  commendable.  As  a  race,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  ar^  indisposed  to  cleanli- 
ness. They  appear  to  practise  it  as  much  as 
white  people  under  the  same  circumstances. 
There  are  difficulties  to  obstruct  improvements 
in  this  respect  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
lime  and  (except  at  too  high  prices)  of  soap. 
Their  houses  are  too  small,  not  affording  proper 
apartments  for  storing  their  food.  They  are  un- 
provided with  glass  windows.  Besides,  some  of 
them  are  tenements  unfit  for  beasts,  without  fioor 
or  chimneys.  One  could  not  put  on  a  face  to 
ask  the  occupants  to  clean  such  a  place.  But 
where  the  building  was  decent  or  reasonably 
commodious,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  practice  of  this  virtue.  Many  of  these  people 
are  examples  of  tidiness,  and  on  entering  their 
houses  one  is  sometimes  witness  of  rather  amus- 
ing scenes  where  a  mother  is  trying  the  effect  of 
beneficent  ablutions  on  the  heads  of  her  children. 

The  religious  welfare  of  these  people  has  not 
been  neglected.  The  churches,  which  were  closed 
when  this  became  a  seat  of  war,  have  been  opened. 
Among  the  superintendents  there  were  several 
persons  of  clerical  education,  who  have  led  in 
public  ministrations.  The  larger  part  of  them 
are  persons  of  religious  experience  and  profession, 
who,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  weekly  praise  meetings 
and  at  funerals,  have  labored  for  the  consolation 
of  these  humble  believers. 

These  people  have  been  assured  by  the  Special 
Agent  that  if  they  proved  themselves  worthy  by 
their  industry,  good  order,  and  sobriety,  they 
should  be  protected  against  their  rebel  masters. 
It  would  be  wasted  toU  to  attempt  their  develop- 
ment without  such  assurances.  An  honorable 
nature  would  shrink  from  this  work  without  the 
right  to  make  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine any  rulers  now  or  in  the  future,  who  will 
ever  turn  their  backs  on  the  laborers  who  have 
been  received,  as  these  have  been,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Government  on  the  plantations.  The 
cattle  had  been  taken  away  in  such  large  numbers 
by  the  former  owners,  and  later  by  the  army,  the 
latter  sometimes  slaughtering  fifty  or  more  head 
on  a  plantation,  that  Uie  necessity  of  a  strict  rule 
for  the  preservation  of  those  remaining  was  felt 
For  that  purpose  the  Special  Agent  procunKl  or^ 
ders  from  the  military  and  naval  authorities, 
dated  respectively  April  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
gizth,  forbidding  the  removal  of  **  subsisteooe^ 
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(br«g^  mule^  borse^  oxen,  cowa,  £[heep,  cattle 

of  Atiy  kind,  or  other  property ^  from  the  planta- 
tionSf  without  tlie  consent  of  the  Spmn]  Agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  or  orders  from  the 
nearest  General  Commanding/'  No  such  con- 
sent has  heon  given  by  the  Special  Agent  except 
in  one  case,  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  animal^  and 
in  another  where  he  ordered  a  lamb  killed  on  a 
special  occasion,  and  haB  charged  himself  with 
the  fiame  in  his  account  with  the  depnrtment 
Your  ioRtructions  which  ex  pressed  your  desire  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estates,  have  in 
this  rcispcct  been  sedulously  attended  to*  The 
superintendents  have  not  been  pennitted  to  kill 
cattle,  even  for  fresh  meat,  and  they  have  sub- 
sisted on  their  rations,  and  fish' and  poultry  pur- 
chased of  the  negroes. 

The  ^c^css  of  the  moremeni,  now  npon  its 
third  montli,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  has  had  it^  peculiar  diMcuItics^ 
and  some  plrnscs  at  thncs,  arising  from  accidental 
causes,  might  on  a  partial  view  invite  donht,  ban- 
ished however  at  once  by  a  general  survey  of 
what  had  been  done.  Already  the  high  treason 
of  South-Carolina  has  had  a  sublime  compensa- 
tion, and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  churches 
which  were  closed  have  been  opened.  No  mas- 
ter  iiow  stands  between  these  people  and  the 
words  which  the  Saviour  spoke  (fJr  the  consola* 
tion  of  all  peoples  and  all  generations.  The  Gos- 
pel is  preached  in  fulness  and  purity^  as  it  has 
never  before  been  preached  in  this  territory,  eten 
in  colonial  times.  The  reading  of  the  English 
language,  with  more  or  less  system,  is  being 
taught  to  thousands,  so  that  whatever  military  or 
political  calamities  may  bo  in  store,  this  precious 
knowledge  can  never  more  be  eradicated.  Ideas 
and  habits  hare  been  planted,  under  the  growth 
of  which  these  people  are  to  ba  fitted  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citiz,enship,  and  in  equal  degree 
unfitted  for  any  rc,'?toratinn  to  what  they  have 
been.  Modes  of  administration  have  been  com- 
menced, not  indeed  adapted  to  an  advanced  com- 
munity, but  just,  paternal,  and  developing  in 
their  character.  Industrial  results  have  been 
reached^  which  put  at  rest  the  oflen  reiterated 
assumption  that  this  territory  and  its  products 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  slaves,  A  social  prob* 
lem  which  hag  rexed  the  wisest  approaches  a  so^ 
lution*  The  capacity  of  a  rac^,  and  the  possibili- 
ty  of  li fling  it  to  civilization  without  dLanger  or 
disorder,  even  without  throwing  away  the  present 
generation  as  refuse,  are  being  determined.  And 
thus  the  way  is  preparing  by  which  the  peace  to 
follow  this  war  shall  be  made  perpetual. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that  upon  this  narrow 
theatre,  and  in  these  troublous  times,  God  is  de- 
monstrating against  those  who  would  mystify 
his  plans  and  thwart  his  purposes,  that  in  the 
councils  of  his  infinite  wisdom  he  has  predestined 
no  race,  not  even  the  Afiican,  to  the  doom  of 
eternal  bondage. 

There  are  words  of  personal  gratitude  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  suppress.  To  the  superintendents, 
who  have  treated  me  witli  uniform  kindness  and 


subordination;  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  f*eck,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  general  interests 
of  Port  Royal  Island;  to  the  Ker.  Mr.  French, 
who  was  charged  with  special  duties ;  to  the  ben- 
evolent associations  in  Boston^  New-York,  and 
Philadelphia,  without  whose  support  and  contri- 
butions, amounting,  in  salaries  and  donations  of 
specific  articles,  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  this  enterprise  could  not  have  been  ca^p- 
ried  on  or  cnmmenced;  to  the  Flag-OfBccr  of  the 
Squadron  and  the  Generals  commanding,  for 
facilities  cheerfully  afforded,  particularly  to  Bri- 
gadier-General Stevens,  to  whom,  as  Port  Eoyal, 
Ladies^  and  St  Helena  Islands^  were  all  within 
hia  district,  it  was  necessary  often  to  apply  j  to 
the  Collector  of  New-York,  with  whom  the  busi- 
ness operations  have  been  conducted ;  to  your* 
self,  for  confidence  intrusted  and  continued,  I  un 
under  special  obligations. 

Butj  more  than  all,  in  parting  with  the  Inter* 
esting  people  who  have  been  under  my  charge,  I 
must  bear  testimony  to  their  uniform  kindness  to 
myselC  One  of  them  has  been  my  (uithful  guide 
and  attendant,  doing  for  me  mor*  service  than 
any  white  man  could  render.  They  have  com^ 
even  after  words  of  reproof  or  authority^  to  ex- 
press confidence  and  good  resolv|*s*  They  hav6 
given  me  their  benedictions  and  prayers,  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  indeed  ever  to  forget  or  de- 
ny them.     I  am  your  &iend  and  servant, 

Ei>wABD  L,  Pierce, 


Boa   59. 

CAPTURE  OF  TOE  ISABEL, 

GOMUOBOKS  DU  POST'S  RePORT. 

PatT  noTiL  UAAftOtt,  a.  C.|  April  £3,  ISiSL  f 

Sm :  I  have  just  time  this  morning,  before  tbt 
departure  of  the  Sus^uchannah,  to  inform  the 
Department  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  rebel 
steamer  Isabel,  (EUa  Warley,)  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Gibson  and  a  prize  crew,  she  baring  been 
captured  by  the  St.  Jngo  de  Cubo^  Commander 
Rid^ely,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Abaco, 

She  is  deeply  loaded  with  EnSeld  riBes,  and 
has,  it  is  supposed,  rificd  cannon  in  her  hold, 
which  has  not  yet  been  exarained.  These  guns 
were  taken  on  board^  of  course,  at  one  of  the 
neutral  colonies  off  our  coast. 

I  am  Informed  by  Lieut  Gibson  that  the  St 
Jago  de  Cuba  discovered  and  chased  the  Nasb* 
villc^  but  the  latter  was  much  too  swift  for  her. 
The  Nashvilk  also  has^  guns  on  board  for  tho 
rebds ;  intended  to  run  the  blockade,  if  posslbl^^ 

Very  resp^tfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 
S.  R  Do  Pont, 

Hon.  Gi[>EOK  Welles, 

SecreUry  tf  Uie  Navj, 
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Boa  53. 

THE  REBEL  CONSCRIPTTOK  LAW,* 

A  BtU  to  be  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  further  praride 
ftw  the  public  defencia." 

In  view  of  the  cxigcncica  of  the  couTitryi,  and 
the  nbaolute  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  serrjco 
our  gallant  arnij^  ftod  of  placing  Id  the  fletd  a 
Urg«  additional  force  to  meet  the  Advancing  col- 
xumm  of  the  enomj  now  lu voiding  our  ^il  ^  Ihen^ 
fiira, 

Svo,  L  The  C&ngreuof  the  ConfideraU  BtatM 
<^  Arfurka.  do  tn^ct^  That  tho  President  bei,  and 
he  t9  hereby  authorized  to  call  out  and  place  in 
the  tnillbiry  service  of  the  confederate  States,  for 
throe  yearsj  unless  the  war  sshall  have  bctjn  sooner 
ended,  all  white  men  who  are  residents  of  the 
confederate  Statoft,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty -five  yeafs  at  the  time  the  call  or  calls 
t^%j  be  luade,  who  are  not  legally  exempted  from 
itiilLtary  si^rvicet  All  of  tho  persons  aforesaid 
who  ar^  now  in  the  armlea  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  whose  torna  of  service  will  expire  before  the 
tnA  of  the  war,  shall  be  continued  in  the  serrice 
for  three  ycar*t  from  the  date  of  their  original  en- 
listment^  unless  the  war  shall  hare  bet*n  sooner 
ended ;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  compa- 
nies, battaHons,  and  regiiacnts,  whose  tenn  of 
original  enllsUnent  was  for  twelve  months,  if  hall 
have  the  right,  within  forty  dayn,  on  a  day  to  be 
fljred  by  the  commander  of  the  brtgade,  to  re- 
organize said  companies,  battalions,  and  vi&'gv 
meitts,  by  electing  all  their  officers,  whieh  thuy 
had  a  right  heretofore  to  elect,  who  shall  be  com- 
misiiioned  by  the  President ;  Provideil,  further. 
That  furlo^ighs  not  exee eating  sixty  dayjj,  with 
tranffportaUon  homo  and  baclc^  shall  be  granted 
to  all  those  retained  in  the  sen' tee  by  the  pj^o* 
Tisions  of  this  act  beyond  the  period  of  their 
orii^nal  enlistment,  and  who  have  hereto rore  not 
received  furloughs  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled,  "An  Act  providing  for  the  granting  of 
bounty  and  furlouglis  to  privatea  and  non-com* 
missioned  oflkers  in  the  provisional  army,^^  ap- 
proved eleventh  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
•bcty-one,  said  furloughs  to  be  granted  at  such 
tiine^  and  In  such  numbers  as  tho  Secretary  of 
War  may  deem  most  compatible  with  the  public 
interest ;  and  Provided^  further,  That  in  lieu  of  a 
ftirlottgb  the  commutation  value  in  money  of  the 
tran Importation  herein  above  granted  jfhall  bo  paid 
to  each  private,  musician,  or  non-commissioned 
officer  who  may  elect  to  receive  it  at  sucii  time 
M  the  furlough  would  otherwise  bo  granted  \ 
Provided,  further.  That  all  persons  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  ycaira^  or  over  the  age  of  thirty-flve 
yearly  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  military  ser- 
Tice  of  the  confederate  States,  in  the  regit uents, 
baltahons,  and  companies  hereafler  to  be  organ* 
izeil,  ^hall  be  required  to  i^main  in  their  respec- 
tive conipanie*!,  balialions,  and  regiments  for 
ninety  days^  unless  their  place  can  sooner  be 
loppOed  by  otlier  recruits  not  nuw  in  tbo  service^ 
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who  are  between  tho  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty^ 
five  years,  and  all  laws  and  parta  of  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  r»enliritment  of  vohmteers  and  the 
organi^eation  thereof  into  companies,  sqtiadrona, 
battalions^  or  reginients,  shall  be,  and  the  samo 
are  hereby  repealed* 

Skc  2*  Bt  ii farther  enacted^  That  sueh  com*' 
panie£^  Sf|Uadronj^  battalions,  or  regiments  ot^n- 
tzed,  or  ill  pruces;^  of  organ izatii>t»,  by  authority 
from  tho  SecTotarr  of  War,  as  may  be  within 
thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  so  fSu- 
completed  as  to  liave  the  whole  nuniber  of  men 
requisite  for  organisation  actually  enrolled,  not 
embracing  in  said  organisations  any  persons  now 
in  service,  shall  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  confederate  States  as  part  of  the  Land  Ibroes 
of  the  samc^  to  be  received  in  that  arm  of  the  acr- 
vice  in  which  they  are  authorised  to  oi^nizQ,  and 
shall  elect  their  company,  battalion^  and  r^* 
mental  offlciTa. 

Skc,  3.  Be  it  further  tn<uUd^  That  for  the  en- 
rolment of  jUI  persons  comprehended  within  tho 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  are  not  already  in 
service  in  the  armies  of  the  confederate  States,  it 
shall  be  lawful  fur  the  Prouident,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governorii  of  the  respective  States,  to 
employ  State  officers^  and  on  failure  to  obtain 
such  consent  ho  shall  etupby  confederate  officers, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  enrolmenti 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  reguUtiona  to  b« 
prescribod  by  him. 

Sec  4*  B^  it  further  enacted^  That  persons  en- 
rolled undf^  the  provisions  of  the  prcc<Kllng  sec- 
tion shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  different  companies  now  in  service,  until  each 
company  i&  liUed  to  its  maximum  number,  and 
the  persons  so  enrolled  shall  be  assigned  to  com- 
panies from  the  States  from  which  they  respoct^ 
ivcly  come. 

Siic  6.  B^  U further  ermeted^  That  all  soamea 
and  ordinary  seamen  in  the  land  forces  of  tho 
confer Icrate  States,  enrolled  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  may,  on  application  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  be  transferred  from  tho  land  forces 
to  tho  naval  service. 

Sue,  %.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  cas«i 
where  a  State  may  not  have  in  the  army  a  num- 
ber of  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  or  compi^ 
nies  Euflticiwit  to  absorb  the  number  of  persona 
subject  to  military  service  under  this  act,  belong 
ing  to  such  Stato^  that  the  residue  or  exc^iS  ther^ 
of  slull  be  kept  as  a  reserve,  under  such  regula* 
tions  as  may  be  established  by  the  S^cretaxy  of 
War,  and  that  at  atated  periods,  of  not  greater 
than  three  months^  details,  detenninod  by  lot» 
^hall  be  made  from  said  reserve,  so  that  each 
company  shall,  as  near  as  practicable,  be  kept 
fulJp  Provided,  That  the  persons  held  in  reservo 
may  remain  at  home  until  called  into  activa  serv- 
ice by  the  President  Provided,  also,  That  dtir* 
ing  tlieir  stay  at  homo  they  shall  not  receive  pay, 
Providctl,  further,  Tlmt  the  persona  comprehend- 
ed in  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  until  mustered  into  the  actual  serv* 
ice  of  tho  confederate  Stateis,  except  that  said  per^  , 
sona.  when  enrolled  and  liablo  to  duty,  if  they 
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fthftll  wUfitUir  refiiw  to  obey  said  call,  each  of 
them  shall  be  hi4d  to  b<!  t  deserter,  and  ptitsisliGd 
fti  such  under  said  articltM.  Provided,  further, 
That  whoncvor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  servico  roay  require 
it,  he  shall  be  authorised  to  call  into  actual  aery- 
ice  the  entire  re^^erve,  or  bo  much  as  may  be  ne- 
ceesarj,  not  previoujily  ftssigned  to  difltrent  com- 
panies in  service  under  provis^ion  of  8eclion  four 
of  this  act ;  said  rcscrTe  shall  be  organued  under 
Rut^h  ni^es  n^  the  Secretary  of  War  may  adopt 
ProTidtnl,  The  company,  battalion,  and  regi mental 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  troopa  com  posing 
the  aamej  Provided,  The  troops  raised  in  any 
one  State  shnll  not  be  combined  in  regimental, 
battalion,  squadron,  or  company  organ iiaiion  w^ith 
troops  raised  in  any  other  States. 

Skc  T.  Be  it/nrth^r  enacted,  That  all  soldiers 
now  serving  in  Vhe  army  or  mustered  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  confcflerato  States,  or  enrolled 
in  said  service  under  the  authorijealions  heretofore 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  who  are  con- 
tinued in  the  service  by  virtue  of  this  act,  who 
hafe  not  received  the  bounty  of  fifty  doUara  al- 
lowed by  existing  laws,  shall  be  entitled  to  re^ 
ceive  said  b*)untv. 

Sec  e.  lie  it  further  amtttd.  That  -each  man 
who  may  hereafter  be  mustered  into  the  service, 
and  who  shall  arm  himself  with  a  musket,  shot- 
gun, rifle,  or  carbine,  accepted  afl  an  efficient 


the  manner  in  which  the  officers  thereof  ^ 
orij^inally  appointed.  ^ 

Sec.  \%  Ik  U  further  enacieil,  That  each  com- 
pany of  infantry  ^hall  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  rank  and  file ;  each  company  of  field* 
artillery  of  one  hundred  and  Afty  rank  and  file; 
and  each  company  of  oiTalry  of  eighty  rank  ana 

Sec  l^.  Ik  U  farther  enatied^  That  all  person* 
subject  to  enroUufnti  who  are  now  in  the  ser- 
vice^  under  the  proviaiona  of  this  act^  shall  bo  per^ 
mitted,  previous  to  such  enrt^meut,  to  volunteer 
ill  companies  now  in  the  service; 

TUB   EFFECT    OJf   CONSCRlPTlO??* 

President  Davis  rccommendii,  by  special  moi^ 
sage,  a  general  conscription  of  all  male  citissens  bo^ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 'five.  The 
measure  would  be  couvpulsory,  and  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  enforced  by  probably  eycry  govern- 
tnent  of  Europe^  except  that  of  Great  Britain.  W« 
have  repeatedly  urged  this  as  tho  only  judicious 
and  elTective  mode  of  establishing  an  army  and 
presGTYing  it  in  completencsfi  throuf^h  all  viciBsi* 
tudes.  The  experience  of  Europe  is  the  experi* 
ence  of  all  agee  and  all  military  powers.  Oon^ 
scription  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
to  tiie  preservation  of  an  efficient  army.  Sooner 
or  later  tho  Confederacy  will  be  compelled  to  re^ 
sort  to  the  policy ;  and  the  sooner  the  necessity 


pon,  shall  be  paid  the  value  tbercoi;  to  be  asoer*  \^  recognised  and  embraced  the  better  will  it  be 
tamed  by  the  mustering  ofllcer  under  such  regu- 1  f^j.  the  public  service  and  safety. 


lations  as  may  be  pre?^criHed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  if  he  is  willing  to  sell  tho  game,  and  if  he  is 
not,  then  lie  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dollar 
a  month  for  thts  use  of  said  received  and  approved 
musket,  rirte,  shot-gun,  or  carbine. 

Sec.  S.  Bf!  it  further  emf  ted.  That  persons  not 


It  is  well  to  inf]uire  what  would  be  the  size  of 
an  army  thus  created.  A  very  simple  arithmeti- 
cal process  will  disclose  the  number  of  soldier 
which  the  conscription  would  produce.  The  free 
population  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confedera- 
cy not  wholly  occupied  by  the  enemy  is  as  fol- 


liable  for  dutj  may  be  received  as  substitutea  for )  i^^-^  giving  only  fractions  of  the  population  for 


thoie  who  arc,  under  such  w^ilations  as  may  be 
prestcribed  bv  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  ena^itd.  That  all  vacan 
cies  shall  be  filled  by  the  President  from  tho  com 


those  States  partially  overrun  by  the  public  ad- 
versary ^ 

Alabama,  •....,. 6SS,1«4 

Arkam^aa, 324,323 


pany,  batUSion,  squadron,  or  regiment  in  which    ^J^"^^^ ' 7ft  Aaft 

such  valiancies  shall  occur,  by  promotion  accord- 1  ^/^^JJl^  *    ' * '  *  "  595  09? 

Louiiiiana, ,  • .....,, , .  • .  *  3T6!fll3 

Mississippi, 354,^99 


ing  to  seniority,  except  in  ca^es  of  disability  or 
other  incompetency;  Provided,  however,  That 
the  President  may,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may 
be  proper,  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  by  tho 
promotion  of  any  officer  or  officers,  or  private  or 
privates  from  such  ef^rapany,  battalion,  squadron, 
or  regiment,  who  shall  have  been  distinguished 
in  tho  service  by  eshibition  of  valor  and  skill, 
and  that  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  oc<?ur  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  a 
company,  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election : 
Provided,  That  all  appointments  made  by  the 
President  shall  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
tMnsent  of  the  Senate. 


North-Carolina,, *,..***»,,  661,580 

A  fourth  of  Missouri, 364,688 

South-Carolina, 801,371 

Two  thirds  of  Tennessee, . , 659,(J43 

Texaa, -, 420,651 

Half  of  Virginia, 552,591 


Total 0,015,618 

This  being  tho  aggregate  population,  what  pro* 
portion  of  it  are  males  between  the  ages  of  eigh* 

^^^^ ^ teen  and  thirty-five?    By  the  census  of  1850,  uie 

Sicrii!  Beit  further  enaeted.  That  tho  provi- 1  population  of  the  United  States  was  tiventy-thr^ 
irioni  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  relating  to  I  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thouaan4 
the  election  of  officers,  shall  apply  to  those  rogi- 1  eight  hundred  and  seventy^six.  Of  this  totaL 
ments,  battalions,  and  squadrons  iv'hich  are  com-  seven  millions  forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
posed  of  twelve  months  and  war  companioa  com  and  forty -five  were  given  as  between  the  ages  ia 
bined  in  the  isame  organic tiun,  vritbout  regard  to  |  question.     Half  this  number  would  givo  thr«| 
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millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  from  the  provisions  and  operations  of  this  act 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  as  the  males  be- 1  Provided,  That  the  President,  in  calling  out  into 
tween  those  ages;  which  number  is  fifteen  per   the  service  of  the  confederate  States,  troops  under 


cent  of  the  a^regate  population.  This  ratio  ap- 
plied to  the  white  population  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  stated  above,  would  give  as  the  number  pro- 
duced by  the  conscription  seven  hundred  and 
fifi;y-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
men.  If  we  should  add  to  this  number  the  vol- 
unteers from  that  pooulation  of  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  und  portions  of  Virginia 
and  Missouri  not  embraced  in  the  basis  of  esti- 
mate, and  the  volunteers  ofifering  from  ages  not 
embraced  in  the  prescribed  figures,  the  aggregate 
soldiery  of  the  Confederacy  would  reach  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  thousand.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  seven  hundred  and' fifty  thousand  men 
oould  be  raised  as  a  pennanent  force  by  the  con- 
scription. 

This  force,  properly  armed  and  judiciously  com- 
manded, would  be  able  to  protect  the  country 
from  any  invasion  which  could  be  brought  against 
it  It  would,  of  itself,  insure  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy.  This  force,  however,  can  be 
raised  only  by  one  mode,  and  that  mode  is  con- 
scription. We  urged  this  measure  upon  the  coun- 
try many  months  ago.  We  have  repeated  our 
exhortations  often  since;  and  are  now  glad  to 
find  that  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  confederate  au- 
thorities. —RUshmond  SaMmin§r, 

NEW  COMSCRIPTION  BILL. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862,  the 
rebel  House  of  Representatives  passed,  after  some 
debate,  the  following  conscription  bill  by  a  vote 
of  forty- nine  to  thirty-nine : 

Bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  filling 
up  of  existing  companies,  squadrons,  batta- 
lions, and  regiments,  and  to  increase  the  pro- 
visional army  of  the  confederate  States : 
Sbc.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  do  enact^  That  when  the  President 
shall  consider  an  increase  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  necessary  to  repel  invasions,  or  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  in  the  pending  war,  he  is  authorized, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  call  into  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  States  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  present  war,  if  it  should  be  sooner 
ended,  all  white  male  citiscens  of  the  confederate 
States,  not  legally  exempted  from  such  service, 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
rears;  and  such  authority  shall  exist  in  the 
President  during  the  present  war,  as  to  all  per- 
sons who  now  are  or  may  hereafter  become  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  when  once  enrolled,  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  shall  serve  their  full  term,  and  no  one 
be  entitled  to  a  discharge  because  he  may  have 
passed  the  age  of  forty-five  ^ears  before  such 
term  of  service  expires.  Provided  however,  that 
the  regiments  raised  under  and  by  authority  of 
tiie  State  of  Texas,  and  now  in  the  service  of  said 
State  for  fix>ntier  defence,  are  hereby  exempted 


the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  apportion  the 
troops  thus  to  be  called  out  among  the  several 
States,  taking  into  consideration  their  population, 
between  the  ages  hereinbefore  stated,  and  the 
number  of  troops  already  furnished  to  the  army 
under  former  acts. 

Sec  2.  That  the  President  shall  make  such 
call  by  requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral confederate  States  for  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  persons  within  their  respective  States  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years,  and 
also  for  those  who  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be- 
come eighteen  years  old,  as  aforesaid,  not  legally 
exempted  ;  and,  when  assembled  in  camps  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  States,  they  shall  be  as- 
signed to  and  form  part  of  the  companies,  squad- 
rons, battalions,  and  regiments  heretofore  raised 
in  their  respective  States,  and  now  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  States  ;  and  the  number  that 
may  remain  from  any  State  after  filling  up  exist- 
ing companies,  squadrons,  battalions,  and  regi- 
ments from  such  State  to  their  maximum  l^d 
number,  shall  be  officered  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  having  such  residue. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  the  governor  of  any  State  shall 
refuse  or  shall  fail  for  an  unreasonable  time,  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  to  comply  with 
said  requisition,  then  such  persons  in  such  State 
are  hereby  made  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  an  act 
entitled,  "An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic defence,'*  approved  April  the  sixteenth,  1862, 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  enforce  said 
act  against  such  persons. 

Sec  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
speedy  enrolment  of  the  persons  rendered  liable 
to  military  service  under  this  act,  ^e  President 
may,  immediately  upon  making  the  requisition 
authorized  therein,  employ  in  any  State,  whose 
governor  shall  consent  thereto,  officers  of  the  con- 
federate States  to  enroll  and  collect  in  the  respec- 
tive camps  of  instruction  all  the  persons  odled 
into  service  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  person^  brought  into  military 
service  by  this  act  shall  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany firomi  their  State  now  in  the  service  of  the 
confederate  States  which  they  mav  prefer  to  join, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  establish  to  secure  the  filling  up  of 
existing  companies,  squadrons,  battalions,  and 
regiments  from  the  respective  States :  Provided, 
That  persons  liable  to  military  service  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  able-bodied  men  over 
the  ages  of  forty-five  years,  may  volunteer  and  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  such  company,  from  their 
State,  as  thev  may  select :  Provided,  That  said 
company  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof^  be  increas- 
ed beyond  its  legal  maximum  number ;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  right  of  volunteering  in, 
or  of  being  assigned  to,  any  company,  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  objects  of  tiiis  act^  or  produce 
inequality  or  confusion  in  the  different  arms  of 
military  service. 
Provided,  That  the  President  \a,  aathorixed  to 
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suspend  the  execution  of  the  act  to  which  this  is 
an  amendment,  authorized  under  special  provi- 
sion and  provisions  of  said  acts,  in  any  locality, 
when  he  helicves  such  suspension  will  promote 
the  public  good ;  that  in  such  localities  and  dur- 
ing said  suspension  the  President  is  authorized 
to  receive  troops  into  the  confederate  service  un- 
der any  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  confederate 
Congress,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  "Act  to  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  public  defence,"  passed  the 
sixteenth  day  of  April,  1862. 


Doc.  54. 


REPORT  OF   GENERAL  SCIIOFIELD, 

ox  TDK   OPERATIONS     IN     MISSOURI    AND    ARKANSAS 
FOR    THE    YEAR   ENDING   NOV.    80,    18C2. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  1801, 
by  order  of  Major-Gen.  Ilalleck,  then  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  ex-officer 
Major-General  of  the  Missouri  militia,  I  was  as- 
si^jned  to  the  "  command  of  all  the  militia  of  the 
State,"  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising,  or- 
ganizing, disciplining,  etc.,  the  force  of  State  mili- 
tia which  the  Governor  of  Missouri  was  author- 
ized to  raise  under  a  special  agreement  with  the 
President 

At  first  the  organization  was  attended  with 
much  difflQulty  and  delay,  owing  mainly  to  the 
want  of  means  to*  provide  for  the  clothing  and 
subsistence  of  recruits  when  first  enlisted.  This 
difficulty  was,  however,  at  length  removed  by  a 
more  liberal  construction  of  the  President's  order ; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  the  organization  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  troops  were  placed  upon 
active  duty  in  the  field,  in  conjunction  with  United 
States  troops  as  fast  as  organized  into  companies, 
without  waiting  for  regimental  or  battalion  organ- 
izations. 

In  this,  the  best  of  all  schools  for  instruction, 
a  degree  of  efficiency  was  ac<]uired  seldom  equal- 
led by  new  troops  in  so  short  a  time. 

By  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1862,  an  active, 
efficient  force  of  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
men  was  placed  in  the  field.  This  force  consist- 
ed of  fourteen  regiments,  and  two  battalions  of 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  battery 
of  artillery. 

As  rapidly  as  this  force  was  placed  in  the  field, 
a  corresponding  number  of  United  States  troops 
were  relieved  and  sent  to  join  the  armies,  then 
operating  in  the  more  Southern  States.  By  this 
means,  most  of  the  various  districts,  into  which 
the  State  was  divided,  gradually  fell  under  the 
command  of  militia  officers,  and  as  a  consequence, 
my  command  was  extended  over  about  three 
fourths  of  the  State,  comprising  the  northern, 
central,  and  eastern  portions,  with  a  fprce  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  volunteers,  mostly  cavalry,  be- 
sides the  militia  force  already  referred  to. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1802,  the  Major- 
General  commanding  the  department  left  his  head- 
quarters in  St  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  army 


before  Corinth,  leaving  me  with  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  instructions,  "  to  take  care  of  Mis- 
souri." 

Previous  to  this  time  the  victory  of  the  army, 
under  Major-GeA.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Urge  force  still  in  Missouri,  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  State,  leav- 
ing it  in  a  condition  of  comparative  peace.  Larg» 
numbers  of  the  rebel  army  from  Missouri  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  most  of  the  guerrilla 
bands  which  had  for  along  time  infested  the  State, 
had  disbanded,  or  been  broken  up  or  captured. 
Under  the  humane  policy  then  pursued,  most  of 
these  had  been  permitted  to  renew  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  return  to  their  homes 
as  loyal  citizens.  Our  armies  in  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  had  been  successful;  the 
grand  army  of  the  Mississippi  was  pressing  the 
enemy  before  Corinth ;  Gen.  Curtis,  with  a  for- 
midable force,  was  approaching  Little  Rock  from 
the  north. 

Missouri  was  quiet,  and  there  seemed  no  rea- 
sen  to  apprehend  any  further  serious  difficulty  in 
the  State.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  promised 
a  speedy  return  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In 
compliance  with  an  order  from  Major-Gen.  ilalleck 
to  send  him  all  the  infantry  within  my  reach, 
dated  May  sixth,  1802,  I  at  once  forwarded  all 
the  infantry  in  the  State,  except  a  small  force 
of  reserve  corps  guarding  the  Pacific  and  Iron 
Mountain  railroads,  and  two  regiments  of  volun- 
teers in  the  central  and  south-western  districts, 
too  distant  to  reach  St  Louis  before  Corinth  had 
fallen,  and  the  order  had  been  countermanded. 
One  regiment  of  the  reserve  corps  even  was  sent 
to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  leaving  me  only  cavaliy 
to  guard  the  long  lines  of  railroads  north  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  movement  of  the  army  under  General 
Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  country  south  of  the  Osage  and 
west  of  the  Merrimac,  constituting  the  district  of 
South-western  Missouri,  was  left  entirely  without 
troops  to  protect  the  loyal  people  from  the  small 
bands  of  outlaws  that  still  existed  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  or  from  the  raids  of  rebel  cavalry 
from  Arkansas.  Indeed,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  Gen.  Curtis*s  army  to  join  the  force 
before  Corinth,  bis  line  of  communication  with 
Rolla  was  seriously  endangered  and  some  of  his 
trains  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Learning  these 
facts,  although  the  district  of  country  referred  to 
was  not  under  my  command,  I  immediately  set  in 
motion  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  my  only  avail- 
able regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, firom  the  northern  and  central  portions  of 
the  State,  to  occupy  the  southern  portion  and 
protect  General  Curtis's  line  of  communication. 
This  distributed  the  forces  under  my  command 
over  the  entire  State  in  such  manner  as  best  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  protect  the  only  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  southern  border.  Yet  the 
force  was  everywhere  too  much  weakened  by  this 
necessary  expansion. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1802,  I  received  or- 
ders from  Major-Qeneral  Halleck  to  move  aU  mj 
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arailable  force  toward  the  southern  border,  and 
support  General  Curtis  as  far  as  in  my  power. 

Although  I  had  already  reduced  my  force  bo- 
Tond  the  limit  of  safety,  I  sent,  in  answer  to  urgent 
demands  fiN)m  Gen.  Curtis,  a  regiment  of  reserve 
oorps,  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery  and  about 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  join  him 
by  forml  marches,  and  informed  him  that  I  would 
protect  his  Rolla  line  and  permit  him  to  draw  in 
all  the  forces  engaged  on  that  duty.  The  in&nt- 
TY  mutinied  and  rduscd  to  co  further  on  reaching 
tde  Arkansas  line,  urging  me  terms  of  their  en- 
listment. 

The  battery  was  stopped  on  account  of  infor- 
mation from  Gen.  Curtis  that  he  wanted  no  more 
artillery.     The  cavalry  joined  him  as  ordered. 

Although  repeatedly  urged  by  Gen.  Curtis  to 
send  him  more  troops,  I  was  compelled  to  say  it 
was  impossible. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1862,  at  my  suggestion, 
and  the  request  of  Gen.  Curtis,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (except  the  three  south-eastern  counties)  was 
erected  into  a  military  district,  called  the  District 
of  Missouri,  and  placed  under  my  command.  The 
troops  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State  to 
be  nevertheless  subject  to  the  order  of  Major-Gen. 
Curtis.  With  this  latter  qualification  my  com- 
■  mand  was  thereby  extended  over  the  district  of 
country  lately  vacated  by  the  army  under  Gen. 
Curtis  and  subsequently  occupied  by  my  troops. 

The  district  of  Missouri  was  divided  into  divi- 
sions^ commanded  as  follows,  namely,  The  North- 
Eastern  division,  under  Col.  Jolin  McNeil,  M.S  M  ; 
the  North-Western  division,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Ben. 
Loan  ;  the  Central  division,  under  Brigadier-Gen. 
James  Totten ;  the  South- Western  division,  under 
Brig. -Gen.  P.  B.  Brown ;  the  Rolla  division,  under 
CoL  J.  M.  Glover,  Third  Missouri  cavalry ;  and 
the  St.  Louis  division,  under  Col.  Lewis  Merrill, 
U.  S.  volunteer  cavalry. 

The  efifective  force  (both  volunteer  and  militia) 
in  the  several  divisions  was  as  follows,  namely : 

North-Kastem, 1,250 

Cefttral, 4,760 

Rolla, 1,600 

North-Western, 1,460 

South-western, 8,460 

St  Louis, 4,960' 

Total, 1 7, 860 

I  had  hardly  made  the  necessary  disposition 
of  my  troops,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  to  be  protected 
from  invasion  by  the  arm^  under  Gen.  Curtis, 
when  the  movement  of  his  force  to  Helena  left 
the  entire  southern  border  unprotected,  and  the 
State  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  enemy*s  caval- 
ry, which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with- 
out drawing  protection  from  the  homes  of  loyal 
people  throughout  the  State,  which  latter  would 
have  been  to  give  the  entire  State  over  to  pillage 
and  destruction.  About  this  time  commenced 
the  execution  of  a  well-devised  scheme  of  the  re- 
bel government  to  obtain  largt  leiofiMrDMnMta 


from  Missouri, -and  ultimately  to  rcpain  posses- 
sion of  the  State.  A  large  number  of  Missourians 
in  the  rebel  army  were  sent  home  with  commis- 
sions to  raise  and  organize  troops  for  the  rebel 
army.  Many  of  these  succeeded  in  secretly  pass- 
ing our  lines  and  eluding  arrest,  some  were  ar- 
rested, and  others  voluntarily  surrendered  them- 
selves, professing  their  desire  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  were  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  idlegiance  and  return  to  their  homes  as  loyal 
citizens.  These  emissaries  spread  themselves 
over  the  State,  and  while  maintaining  outwardly 
the  character  of  loyal  citizens,  or  evading  our 
troops,  secretly  enrolled,  organized,  and  officered 
a  very  large  number  of  men,  estimated  by  their 
friends  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand.  Places 
of  rendezvous  were  designated  where  all  were  to 
assemble  at  an  appointed  signal,  and,  by  a  sudden 
coup  de  main,  seize  the  important  points  in  the 
State,  surprise  and  capture  our  small  detachments 
guarding  railroads,  etc.,  thus  securing  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  cooperate  with  an  invading  army 
from  Arkansas. 

At  an  early  day  I  became  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  asked  for  cooperation  from  the 
force  at  Helena,  and  for  reinforcements  in  Mis- 
souri. The  former  was  promised  but  failed.  To 
the  latter  request  I  received  the  reply  that  some 
could  be  furnished.  The  plan  of  the  enemy  had 
already  begun  to  be  developed. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  arms  for  the  large 
force  enrolled,  several  bands  of  considerable 
strength  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  and  at- 
tempted the  surprise  and  capture  of  some  of  my 
small  detachments,  passing  rapidly  from  post  to 
post,  plundering  and  murdering  the  loyal  people 
in  their  path.  Thanks  to  the  activity  and  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  our  troops,  the  rebels  met  with 
a  very  limited  success ;  but  with  their  failure,  al- 
though repeatedly  beaten  by  our  troops,  tlieir 
numbers  rapidly  augmented,  and  new  bands  made 
their  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  robbery  and  murder,  for 
which  they  had  been  organized.  A  very  large 
and  immediate  increase  of  the  force  under  my 
command  could  alone  save  the  State.  To  obtain 
this  force  from  the  troops  then  in  service  was  im- 
possible ;  none  could  be  spared  from  any  quarter. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  call 
upon  the  Governor  of  Missouri  for  authority  to 
organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  to  call 
into  active  service  such  force  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  aid  me  in  destroying  the  guerrilla  bands 
and  in  restoring  a  state  of  peace.  This  authority 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  work  of  enrolment, 
organization,  and  arming,  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  difficulties  attending  the  execution 
of  this  project  of  making  available  the  entire  mili- 
tary power  of  the  State,  were  at  first  so  great, 
owing  to  various  causes,  and  the  results  of  its 
successful  prosecution  have  been  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  the  subject  seems  to  demand  of 
me  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

It  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  or 
any  other  country  under  similar  circumstances, 
aii4  hiBooa  was  to  a  giraat  degree  an  experiment 
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in  which  much  was  to  be  learned  before  it  could 
be  prosecuted  to  perfect  results. 

The  first  effect,  and  which  was  to  be  expected, 
was  to  cause  every  rebel  in  the  State,  who  could 
possess  himself  of  a  weapon  of  any  kind,  to  spring 
to  arms  and  join  the  nearest  guerrilla  band,  thus 
largely  and  suddenly  increasing  the  force  with 
which  we  had  to  contend.  While  thousands  of 
others  ran  to  th«  brush  to  avoid  the  required  en- 
rolment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loyal  men  throughout 
those  portions  of  the  State  which  had  suffered 
from  rebel  outrages,  rallied  at  the  first  call  with 
an  eagerness  which  showed  how  deeply  they  had 
suffered  and  how  highly  they  prized  the*oppor- 
tunity  of  ridding  themselves,  once  and  foreves, 
of  the  great  evil  under  which  they  had  so  long 
lived. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  other  portions  of 
the  State  not  subject  to  guerrilla  outrages,  the 
case  was  different  The  Presidents  order  for  a 
general  draft  had  not  yet  been  issued,  but  was 
expected.  And  this  was  regarded  as  a  step  to- 
ward preparation  for  it.  Thousands  fled  from 
the  State  to  avoid  enrolment  By  the  disloyal 
of  all  shades  it  was  assumed  as  part  of  a  general 
conscription,  intended  to  force  them  into  the 
ranks,  to  fight  against  their  "  Southern  friends ! " 
Many  young  men,  who  would  have  been  other- 
wise glad  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  Were  in- 
duced by  these  misrepresentations  to  enter  the 
rebel  ranks.  Indeed,  the  question  what  to  do 
with  the  disloyal  among  those  subject  to  military 
duty,  was  the  most  difficult  one  to  settle. 

Their  obligation  to  the  required  service  was 
certainly  no  less,  if  not  far  greater,  than  that  of 
the  loyal.  It  was  regarded  by  the  loyal  peof^le, 
and  apparently  with  justice,  a  great  hardship  that 
rebel  sympathizers  should  be  excused  from  the 
military  duty  which  was  required  of  those  who 
had  been  faithful  to  their  allegiance.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  policy  of  embodying  unfaith- 
ful men  in  a  large  army,  it  would  manifestly  have 
been  ruinous  in  a  scattered  force,  such  as  the 
militia  must  often  be,  and  when  the  loyal  would 
often  be  outnumbered  by  the  traitors.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  exempt  them  upon  payment  of 
a  certain  fee,  but  this  proved  impracticable.  A 
sum  which  the  poor  man  in  the  countiy  could 
pay  was  ridiculously  small  when  required  of  the 
wealthy  man  in  the  city.  Many  reported  lojiil  i 
men,  but  more  mindful  of  their  comfort  than  of 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  would  willingly  i 
pay  a  high  fee,  which  the  really  loyal  poor  man  I 
could  not,  and  thus  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  poor  neighbor  the  burden  of  which  the  latter ' 
was  willing  to  bear  his  share,  but  not  the  whole. 

Finally  it  was  determined  to  talce  the  high 
ground  that  none  but  those  of  approved  loyalty 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  the  State.  I  have  had  no  reason  since 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  principle  thus  es- 
tablished nor  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued 
under  it 

Another  serious  question  was  how  to  provide 
th9  means  of  arming,  sub^ting,  and  dothing 


this  force.  A  portion  of  the  arms  required  were 
.supplied  fi^m  the  United  States  Arsenal,  but 
they  Were  of  a  kind  poorly  adapted  to  the  service 
required  of  the  militia ;  subsistence  was  enthrely 
denied,  and  clothing  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  State  was  entirely  without  meana  The 
calamity  under  which  the  State  was  suffering  had 
been  brought  npon  her  by  the  influence  of  promi- 
nent wealthy  p^ons,  thousands  of  whom  were 
still  living  in  the  State,  and  even  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis,  enjojing  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  of  them  growing  rich  upon  the 
country's  calamity.  These  persons  even  yet  did 
not  hesitate  to  talk  and  act  treason  wheiiever 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity.  They  even  per- 
suaded young  men  to  join  the  bands  of  qutlawk 
who  were  plundering  the  loyal  people  and  driT- 
ing  them  from  their  homes,  and  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  money.  No  permanent  peec^ 
could  be  expected  in  the  State  until  the  aiders  <^ 
the  rebellion  should  be  banished  or  silenced. 

For  these  reasons,  after  consultation  with  the 
GoVemor  of  Missouri,  I  determined  to  assess  and 
collect  from  the  rebels  of  St  Louis  County  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used 
in  arminff,  clothing,  and  subsisting  the  enrolled 
militia  when  in  active  service,  and  in  providing 
for  those  families  of  militiamen  and  volunteers 
which  might  l)e  left  destitute. 

Those  living  in  the  country  were  taxed  in  fuir- 
nishing  subsistence  to  the  troops  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  A  board  composed  of  five  of  the 
most  reliable  citizens  of  St  Louis  was  appointed, 
and  directed  to  assess  and  collect  the  proposed 
tax. 

Its  work  was  but  little  more  than  confmenced 
when  my  command  of  the  district  of  Missouri 
ceased.  The  enrolment  and  organization  of  the 
militia  has  been  steadily  pushed  forward  until 
the  present  time,  it  having  been  impossible  to 
commence  it  in  some  portions  of  the  State  until 
very  recently,  in  consequence  of  their  occupation 
by  large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  which  have  now, 
however,  been  driven  from  the  State. 

The  number  of  men  already  enrolled  and  organ- 
ized into  regiments  is  fifty  thousand  and  nine  hun- 
dred, about  thirty  thousand  of  whom  are  armed^ 
while  the  State  government  has  on  hand  several 
thousand  stand  of  arras,  which  may  be  distributed 
when  necessary.  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  Missouri  is  now  in  condition  to  suppress  al- 
most instantly  any  insurrection  which  can  be 
conceived  as  possible,  even  if  all  the  troops  now 
in  active  service  were  withdrawn  from  the  State! 
She  has  at  the  same  time  about  forty  thousand 
men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ing of: 

Volunteers — Twenty-eight  regiments  of  infant* 
ry,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  sixteen  batteries 
of  artillery. 

Militia — Twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

Missouri  may  now  fairly  be  classed  among  the 
loyal  States.  May  not  the  experiment,  which 
has  been  so  successful  here,  be  tried  with  equal 
promise  of  sucocss  in  other  States  ? 


MO 
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The  order  fbr  a  general  enrolment  was  issued 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July,  1862. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month  about 
twenty  thousand  men  had  been  organized,  armed, 
and  called  into  active  service. 

Many  of  these  were  mounted,  and  Joined  the 
regular  troops  in  active  operations  in  the  field. 
Others  relieved  the  forces  guarding  important  rail- 
road depdts,  while  some  portions  of  the  State 
were  given  over  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the 
enrolled  militia.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
in  the  north-western  portion. 

The  entire  North- Western  division,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.-General  Ben.  Loan,  was  very 
soon  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  other 
troops  being  sent  first  to  the  North-Eastern  divi- 
sion, and  a^erward  transferred,  with  their  very 
efl9cient  commander,  to  the  Central  division. 
Brig. -Gen.  W.  P.  Hall,  of  the  enrolled  militia,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North- Western 
division  on  the  twenty -fiflh  day  of  August,  1862  ; 
since  which  time  perfect  peace  has  been  main- 
tained in  that  portion  of  the  State,  without  any 
aid  whatever  from  the  United  States. 

The  desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war 
which  for  nearly  two  months  raged,  almost  with- 
out cessation,  may  be  sHid  to  have  begun  about 
the  twentieth  of  July,  1862,  by  the  assembling 
of  small  bands  under  Porter,  Poindexter,  and 
Cobb,  who  immediately  commenced  to  rob  and 
drive  out  the  loyal  people.  Seeing  that  the  war 
had  begun  in  earnest,  I  rapidly  concentrated  my 
available  cavalry  force  into  bodies  sufficiently 
strong  to  cope  successfully  with  the  largest  bodies 
of  guerrillas,  and  sent  as  large  reenforcements  as 
possible  to  the  principal  theatre  of  guerrilla  opera- 
tions, leaving  such  posts  and  railroad  bridges  as 
it  was  indispensable  to  hold  under  guard  of  the 
enrolled  militia  and  other  troops  not  efficiently 
mounted.  The  principal  theatre  of  operations 
was  at  this  time  the  North-Eastcrn  division,  com- 
manded by  Col.  McNeil,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  St  Louis  division  lying  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  commanded  by  Col.  MerrilL  United 
action  in  that  district  being  necessary,  that  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  division  which  lay  north  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  added  to  the  North-East- 
ern division,  and  the  whole  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Merrill,  Brigadier-General  David- 
son relieving  him  in  command  of  the  St  Louis 
division. 

The  troops  under  Col.  Merrill's  command  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  two  hundred  cavalrv, 
.    thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  six 

?ieces  of  artillery,  besides  the  enrolled  militia, 
'he  rebel  bands  under  Porter,  Poindexter,  Cobb, 
and  others  of  less  note,  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  five  thousand  men ;  the  number  in  one 
band  varying,  with  their  varied  success,  fix)m  a 
few  hundred  to  three  thousand. 

Determined  to  destroy  this  force,  and  in  any 
event  not  to  allow  it  to  join  tiie  enemy  south  of  the 
river,  I  caused  all  boats  and  other  means  of  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  River,  and  under  guard  of  my 
trw>ps,  to  bo  destroyed  or  securely  guarded,  and 
stopped  all  navigation  of  the  river,  except  by 


strongly  guarded  boats,  and  for  a  short  time 
under  convoy  of  a  gunboat,  extemporized  for  the 
purpose  of  patrolling  the  river.  These  means 
proved  effectual.  Though  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered, captured,  or  killed,  no  considerable  num- 
ber ever  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  the 
South. 

.  My  troops  were  directed  to  move  entirely  with- 
out baggage,  carrying  a  few  necessary  articles  of 
subsistence  on  their  horses,  and  to  take  whatever 
else  might  be  necessary  from  the  rebels  of  the 
country.  They  were  also  directed  to  remount 
themselves  from  the  best  horses  that  could  be 
found  as  fast  as  their  own  should  fail,  and  to  give 
the  entmy  no  rest,  day  or  night,  until  they  should 
be  totally  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

Porter's  band  was  immediately  pursued  by  our 
cavalry,  almost  without  intermission,  for  twelve 
days,  during  which  time  he  was  driven  over  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  and  forced 
to  fight  our  troops  nine  sharp  engagements. 

His  force  increased,  during  the  first  few  days, 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  three  thousand, 
which  it  reached  on  the  sixth  of  August  at  Kirks- 
ville,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  McNeil, 
with  about  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  engagement  was  very  desperate, 
and  lasted  about  four  hours.  It  resulted  in  a 
total  defeat  of  the  rebels.  Their  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  killed,  about  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  a  large  number  taken  prisoners  or 
scattered.  Several  wagon-loads  of  arms  fell  into 
our  hands.  In  this  single  engagement  Porter's 
force  was  reduced  from  three  thousand  to  about 
eight  hundred,  and  his  power  and  influence  en- 
tirely broken.  Our  loss  at  Kirksville  was  twenty- 
eight  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 

Our  troops  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and 
were  handled  with  consummate  skill  by  their 
commander,  Col.  McNeil.  Among  the  other  offi- 
cers especially  deserving  mention  are  Lieut -Col. 
Shaeffer  and  Major  Clopper,  of  Merrill's  Horse ; 
Major  Caldwell,  First  Iowa  cavalry ;  Major  Benja- 
min and  Major  Dodson,  of  the  Missouri  militia. 

Poindexter's  gang  had  increased  to  about  twelve 
hundred  men  before  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected  to  break  him  up.  About  the  eighth  of 
August  Col.  Guitar,  Ninth  cavalry  M.S.M.,  with 
about  six  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, started  in  pursuit  of  Poindexter,  overtaking 
and  attacking  him  while  crossing  the  Charitan 
River,  on  the  night  of  the  tenth.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
drowned.  Many  horses  and  arms,  and  all  their 
spare  ammunition  and  other  supplies,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Poindexter  moved  rapidly  northward  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Porter,  but  was  intercepted  and 
driven  back  by  the  troops  of  the  North- Western 
division,  under  General  Loan,  which  force  at  the 
same  time  drove  Porter  back  upon  McNeil,  and 
compelled  him  to  disperse  his  band  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  Poindexter  being  forced  back 
by  Loan,  was  again  struck  by  Guitar,  and,  after 
a  running  fight  of  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  his 
entire  force  was  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed. 
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^The  bandit  leader  himself,  after  wandering  alone 
through  the  woods  for  several  days,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  militia. 

Col.  Guitar  and  his  troops  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  gallantry  and  untiring  energy.  To  the 
promptness  and  energy  of  General  Loan  and  his 
command,  in  throwing  themselves  between  Por- 
ter and  Poindexter,  was  due  in  a  great  degree  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  latter.  The  rebel  forces 
under  Porter  and  Poindexter  having  been  broken 
up,  the  band  of  robbers  under  Cobb  soon  dispersed 
or  broke  up  into  small  parties,  the  more  securely 
to  continue  their  systematic  plunder  and  murder 
of  loyal  men.  To  dispose  of  these  fragments  of 
the  recently  formidable  bands  of  guerrillas,  then 
scattered  over  the  entire  Stated  was  necessarily  a 
work  of  time.  Many  of  them  still  held  together 
with  gre%t  tenacity  in  small  bands,  and  endeav- 
ored to  continue  the  system  of  petty  war,  which 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
general  insurrection.  But  through  the  activity 
of  our  troops,  and  the  important  aid  of  our  militia, 
now  organized  in  large  numbers,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  people,  the  out- 
laws were  soon  hunted  down,  and  either  killed, 
captured,  or  driven  out  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  report 
of  all  the  minor  affuirs  in  which  ou;*  troops  were 
engaged  during  this  period,  or  to  do-justice  to  the 
many  gallant  officers  and  men  who  were  distin- 
guished in  this  arduous  and  most  unpleasant 
service.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the  twentieth 
of  September  our  troops  met  the  enemy  in  more 
than  one  hundred  engagements,  great  and  small, 
in  which  our  numbers  varied  from  forty  or  fifty 
to  ten  or  twelve  hundred,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
from  a  few  men  to  four  or  five  thousand.  In  not 
more  than  ton  of  these  were  our  troops  defeated. 
Our  entire  loss,  so  far  as  reported,  was  seventy- 
seven  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  wounded, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  prisoners  — 
most  of  the  latter  taken  in  the  capture  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Newark.  That  6(  the  enemy  was 
five  hundred  and  six  killed,  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  pri- 
soners taken  in  battle,  beside  the  large  number 
who  have  recently  surrendered  or  fled  from  the 
State.  '  The  whole  number  killed,  wounded,  cap- 
tured, and  driven  away  cannot  fall  short  of  ten 
thousand. 

.In  closing  this  part  of  my  report  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  obligation  to  the  principal  officers  who 
aided  me  in  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  peace  j 
to  Missouri.  Brig. -Gens.  Davidson,  Loan,  Tot- 
ten,  and  Brown ;  Cols.  Merrill,  Glover,  and  Mc- 
Neil performed  most  valuable  service  in  the  wise 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
'divisions.  €ols.  McNeil,  Guitar,  Wright,  Smart, 
Phillips,  Warren;  Lieut-Cols.  ShaefFer,  Critten- 
den ;  Majors  Clopper,  Hunt,  Caldwell,  Bauzof, 
Hubbard,  Foster,  Lazcar,  showed  on  numerous 
occasions  gallant  and  officer-like  qualities,  which 
on  a  larger  field  would  have  secured  for  them  the 
highest  commendations. 

I  regret  that  the  absence  of  detailed  reports, 
much  too  common  in  this  kind  of  warfiu'e,  ren- 


der? it  impossible  for  me  to  mention  the  names 
of  junior  officers  and  men  who  were  particularly 
distinguished  for  good  conduct 

Tidings  of  the  disasters  to  the  rebels  in  North: 
ern  Missouri  having  reached  the  enemy  in  Arkan« 
sas,  a  powerful  effort  was  made,  by  throwing  a 
strong  mounted  force  from  Arkansas  into  the  dis- 
trict bordering  the  Missouri  Rjver,  and  at  the  same 
time  rallying  all  the  insurgents  into  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  to  seize  some 
favorable  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  en-' 
able  the  bands  north  of  the  Missouri  River  to 
cross  and  join  those  below.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  August,  1862,  a  rebel  force  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  strong  attacked  and  captured  the  town 
of  Independence ;  the  garrison,  three  hundred 
and  twelve  strong,  under  Lieut -Col.  Buel,  of  the 
Seventh  Missouri  cavalry,  surrendering  after  a 
short  resistance. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  1862, 1  was  in- 
formed that  Coffey,  with  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  evading  the 
forces  under  General  Brown  near  Springfield,  and 
was  moving  rapidly  toward  the  north.  General 
Brown,  under  my  direction,  sent  Colonel  Clark 
Wright,  Sixth  Missouri  cavalry,  with  about  one 
thoi^sand  two  hundred  men,  in  pursuit  of  Coffey ; 
and  Gen.  Totten,  commanding  the  Central  divi- 
sion, was  ordered  to  strike  the  force  which  had 
just  captured  Independence  before  it  could  effect 
a  junction  with  the  force  under  Coffey.  Brig.- 
Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  the  Department  of  Kan- 
sas, was  also  requested  to  send  a  force  from. Fort 
Scott  to  cooperate  with  Ool.  Wright  in  cutting  off 
Coffey's  retreat 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  Gen.  Totten  sent 
Major  Foster,  Seventh  militia  cavalry,  from  Lex- 
ington with  about  eight  hundred  men  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  also,  Col.  Fitz-Henry  Warren 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  Clin- 
ton, with  orders  to  effect  a  junction  near  Lone 
Jack,  and  attack  the  force  under  Hughes  and 
Quantrel,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  Jackson 
County,  and  known  to  have  been  largely  rein- 
forced by  the  insurgents  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

Colonel  Warren  failed  to  make  a  junction  with 
Major  Foster,  and  thp  latter  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Coffey  and  Hughes  at  Lone  Jack. 

After  a  severe  conflict,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  gallant  Major  Foster  was  very 
severely  wounded,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  cap- 
tured, and  his  command  forced  to  fall  back  to 
Lexington.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  the 
enemy's  force,  already  augmented  to  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  and  rapidly  increasingi 
was  marching  on  to  Lexington,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  attacked  that  place  next  day  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  engagement  with  Major 
Foster. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  our  defeat  at  Lone  Jack 
reached  me,  I  requested  General  Blunt — who,  in 
compliance  with  my  previous  request,  had  taken 
the  field  in  person  with  a  strong  force  —  to  push 
forward  north  of  the  Osage  and  cooperate  with 
General  Totten,  and  the  latter  took  command  in 
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person  of  all  his  available  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  moyed  against  tKe  enemy.  Gen.  Loan,  whose 
troops  had  been  cooperating  with  Col.  Merrill  in 
North-Eastem  Missouri,  was  orde;*ed  to  Lexington 
with  all  his  available  force.  All  these  movements 
were  executed  with  such  promptnoos  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  loss,  and  to  speedily  rid  the  State 
of  the  daring  invader.  Coffey,  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  large  force  in  his  rear,  abandoned  his  cher- 
ished hope  of  capturing  Lexington  and  relieving 
the  rebels  north  of  the  river.  Upon  the  approach 
of  General  Blunfs  force,  Coffey  eluded  him  in  the 
night,  and,  though  hotly  pursued  to  the  Arkan- 
sas lino  by  General  Blunt  and  Colonel  Wright, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

The  central  portion  of  the  State  having  thus 
been  cleared  of  the  great  body  of  insurgents,  and 
there  being  no  further  serious  difficulty  to  be  ap- 
prehended north  of  the  river.  Gen.  Tottcn,  who 
bad  moved  as  far  south  as  Clinton,  was  directed 
to  continue  with  the  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  field  to  Springfield,  and  assume  com- 
mand of  the  South-Western  division. 


large  numbers  south  of  the  river,  it  was  evident 
that  large  reonforcemcnts  from  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  had  reached  the 
enemy  in  Arkansas,  while  in  the  latter  State  a 
rigid  conscription  had  swelled  the  enemy*s  ranks 
to  large  proportions.  Reliable  information  also 
showed  that  a  considerable  force  (fourteen  or  fif- 
teen regiments)  was  on  the  way  from  Texas.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  September  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  Arkansas  was  estimated  at  from  forty 
to  seventy  thousand  men  —  much  the  greater 
weight  of  testimony  being  in  favor  of  the  larger 
number.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  the 
true  number  to  have  been  probably  about  fifty 
thousand.  The  plan  of  the  enemy  was  also  suf- 
ficiently ascertained. 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  re§nter 
South-western  Missouri,  while  strong  demonstra- 
tions were  to  be  made  on  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla, 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  fi-om  the 
south-west,  and  if  possible  to  cut  off*  supplies  and 
reenforcements  from  the  army  at  Springfield. 

A  cavalry  and  artillery  force,  about  seven  thou- 
sand  strong,  under  Cooper,  was  sent  as  far  north 
Gen.  Loan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the ;  as  Newtonia,  while  Rains,  with  about  six  thou- 
Central  division,  taking  with  him  the  two  rcgi- 1  sand  infantry  and  some  artillery  occupied  the 


ments  of  cavalry  which  had  been  under  his  com- 
mand north  of  the  river ;  while  the  North- Western 
division  was  turned  over  to  the  enrolled  militia, 
under  Brig-Gen.  Hall. 

These  changes  were  ordered  on  the  twcnty-fiflh 
day  of  August,  since  which  time  no  serious  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
State. 

Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  administration  of 


country  about  Pea  Ridge  and  Cross  Hollows. 
In  addition  tg  this  there  were  several  thousand 
unarmed  conscripts,  for  whom  arms  were  expect- 
ed daily. 

This  entire  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Hindman,  who  had,  however,  at  this  time  gone  to 
Little  Rock,  to  bring  forward  the  required  arms 
and  other  supplies.  McBride  and  Parsons,  with 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  near  the  Arkan- 


General  Loan,  peace  has  been  gradually  restored,  |  sas  line,  south  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla,  and  were 
and,  it  is  hoped,  firmly  established.  |  reported  to  be  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of 

In  the  eiisterii  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  j  the  enemy's  force  intended  to  march  on  Pilot 
State  no  very  serious  difficulty  occurred,  although  Knob  or  Rolla.  The  enemy  was  pressing  our 
no  part  of  it,  not  even  St  Louis  County,  was  en- 1  troops  at  all  points,  and  was  apparently  about 
tirely  exempt  from   the   depredations  of  small  |  ready  to  commence  a  general  aggressive  move- 


bodies  of  guerrillas.  About  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry,  under  Col.  Edward 
Daniels,  were  sent  to  Cape  Girardeau  witli  orders 
to  drive  out  the  rebels  from  the  south-eastern 
counties,  and  hold  the  few  passes  through  the 
swamps  by  which  inroads  could  be  made. 

This  olficer,  in  violatiorf  of  his  instructions, 
abandoned  the  district  of  country  placed  under 
his  special  care,  and  with  nearly  his  entire  regi- 
ment marched  into  Arkansas,  and  joined  the  com- 
mand of  General  Curtis,  at  Helena.     These  facts 


ment  Want  of  arms  f<)r  the  conscripts  was  evi- 
dently the  only  cause  of  delay. 

Their  forces  were  more  numerous  than  ours  at 
every  point  The  fortunate  cnpture  of  several 
thousand  stand  of  arms  by  the  National  gunboats 
on  the  Mississippi  delayed  the  enemy's  advance 
and  gave  us  time  for  preparation. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  T  informed  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  state  of  affiirs,  and  asked 
him  for  the  long-expected  cooperation  of  the  army 
at  Helena  ;  aNo  on  the  twenty  eighth  (ky  of  Au- 


wero  reported  to  General  Curtis,  and  he  was  re- '  gust  antl  on  the  eleventh  of  September  I  urged 
quested  to  send  Colonel  Daniels  and  his  regiment  the  necessity  of  united  action  betwwn  Genenil 
back  to  their  duty,  but  the  request  was  not  com-  j  Totten's  command  in  South-western  Missouri  and 
plied  with.  that  of  (ieneral  Blunt  in  Kansas,  neither  force 

This  left  Cape  Girardeau  and  the  country' in  '  alone  being  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and 
its  vicinity  exposed  to  serious  danger,  from  which  '  suggested  that  on  this  account  they  should  bo 
they  were  rescued  only  by  the  delennined  action  ■  placed  under  the  same  comman<l. 
of  the  few  troops  left,  and  timely  reenforcements  :      I  had  concentrated  at  Springfield  all  the  forco 
from  Pilot  Knob  and  St  Louis.  I  that  could  be  spared  fmm  other  portions  of  tho 

It  now  became  necessary  to  seriously  turn  at- 1  State,   and   had   sent  forward  under  Brigadicr- 
tention  to  the  condition  of  the  southern  border  of  i  General  Herron  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  tho 
Missouri,  and  the  enemy's  forces  in  Arkan-sas.  >  new  levies,  which  liad  been  sent  me  at  my  rc- 
Notwithstariding   the   destruction   of  tho  rebel ,  quest 
bandii  lu  North-Missouri,  and  tho  capture  of  i     The  force  at  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla  was  also  in- 
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ciltwur!,  80  as  to  make  those  poiiitsfleeuffragi^iist 
aaj  -preiient  danger,  while  the  laige  reserye  of 
.enrolled  militia  in  the  city  and  connty  of  St  Lon- 
is,  under  command  of  jBrigadier*OeDeral  J.  B. 
Gray,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  aa  soon  as 
possible  to  rOenlbroe  those  plaoM,  should  «n  un- 
pected  emergency  Arise.  Having  thus,  as  I  be- 
Uered,  secured  the  eastern  portibn  of  the  State 
against  any  immediate  danger,  and  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  fiiTorable  TOply  firom  the  General-in- 
€hi^  touchiiu^  the  desirid  oodperation  of  General 
Ste^^s  and  Geneftil  Blunfs  forces,  I  determined 
tofgo  to  Springfield  at  Once  and  take  command  in^ 
person  of  the  united  forces,  and  in  coiyunctian 
with  General  Steele  to  drive  the  enemy  notorily 
from  Missouri  but  from  the  Arkansas  valley.  At 
the 'moment  of  my  departure  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  General-in-<Jhief  directing  me  to 
communicate  with  General  Steele  and  endeavor 
to  arrange  some  plan  of  codperation  with  my 
troops.  I  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to 
General  Steele,  at  Helena,  (of  which  the  indosod, 
mariced  ^'A,"  is  a  copy,)  lugiog  upon  him  thene- 
H»^ity  of  immediate  action. 

I  had  long  been  promised  that  a  diversion  in 
my  favor,  on  the  part  of  the  foroe  at  Helena, 
would  be  made  by  a  movement  into  the  interior 
of  Arkansas,  and  had  repeatedly  and  urgently  re- 
quested that  it  might  not  be  longer  delayed.  I 
was  apprehensive  that  even  then  the  movement 
had  been  too  long  delayed  to  be  effectual,  and 
presumed  that  the  cause  of  this  delay  must  be 
that  the  Commanding  General  at  Helena  did  not 
regard  his  force  as  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

I  therefore  suggested  that  the  foroe  at  Helena 
.  should  be  thrown  between  the  enemy  and  my 
troops  at  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla,  where  it  could 
be  recnforced  by  the  latter,  and  thus  be  made 
strong  enough  for  the  desired  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  cover  my  base  of  operations  and 
the  Rolla  and  Springfield  line.  I  had  no  thought 
of  asking  for  a  part  of  General  Steele^s  force  sim- 
ply to  assist  me  in  holding  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla, 
but  to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  move  immedi- 
ately and  effectually  on  Little  Rock  if  he  were 
not  already  prepared  to  do  sa  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  construction  that  can  be  put  upon 
mv  letter  to  General  Steele  and  my  subseauent 
telegram  to  Gen.  Curtis,  (a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with inclosed  and  marked  "  B,^')  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  misunderstood.  This  misap- 
prehension is  the  only  reason  for  my  alluding  to 
the  matter  here. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  date  of  my  let- 
ter to  General  Steele,  Kansas  and  Missouri  were 
not  in  the  same  department,  and  that  even  at  the 
date  of  my  telegram  to  General  Curtis,  General 
Blunt's  force  had  not  been  placed  under  my  com- 
mand. 

My  force  at  Springfield  was  quite  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  its  front.  I  had  ordered 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  to  Rolla, 
to  hold  that  place  until  General  Steele's  movement 
should  render  it  secure,  and  then  to  join  me  at 
Sprin^eld.  Subsequently  General  Curtis  placed 
be  Kansas  division  under  my  command,  and  re- 
S.  D.  21. 


tainedihe  ^fee  regiments  of  infiintry  at  SoUa, 
making  the  foroe  there  and  within  supporting  dis 
tanoe about  seven  thousand  strong;  quite suA 
dent  for  its  defence. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  Uijor-Gkil. 
Curtis  assumed  oommand  of  the  department  of 
the  Missouri.  I  had  already  on  the  twenty-lhird, 
in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  directed  Lieutenaat- 
Odonel  Marsh,  who  was  in  chn^  of  my  offioe  in 
St  Louis,  to  furnish  General  Curtis  with  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  General  Steele,  and  to  give  him 
full  informatioii  of  the  oonditim  <of  affairs  in  Mis- 
souri. 

llie  Commanding  General  of  the  department 
being  in  position  to  attMid  to  the  State  ingenoral 
better  than  myself^  I  requested  to  be  reliered 
from  the  oommand  of  the  district  of  Missouri  and 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  that  of  the  troops  in  the 
field  in  the  South-west 

This  request  was  grazited,  and  my  command 
of  the  district  of  Missouri  ceased  4m  the  twentgr^ 
sixth  day  of  September,  186S. 

The  eifeotive  force  under  my  cbnmiand  at  and 
near  Springfield  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
infkntiy,  five  thousand  six  hundred  cavahry,  and 
sixteen  pieces  oi  artillery-— making  a  total  of  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred. 

Of  this  force  two  thousand  five  hundred  ware 
required  to  guard  the  line  of  communication  with 
Rolla  and  the  d6p6t  of  supplies  at  Springfield, 
leaving  me  eight  tiiousand  three  hundred  men  for 
active  operations.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  Wiia 
however,  incomplete  in  their  oiganiiation  ana 
equipment,  and  oould  not  take  the  field  until 
some  time  later. 

,  A  brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  Brown,  and 
two  brigades  of  Gtaeral  Blunt's  oommand  under 
General  Salomon  and  Colonel  Weer,  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sarcoxie,  in  observation  of  the  enemy's 
force,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Newtonia. 

General  Curtis  having  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  September  plac^  General  Blunt's  oom- 
mand subject  to  my  orders,  I  immediately  request- 
ed General  Blunt  to  send  forward  all  available 
reenforcements  to  Sarcoxie,  informing  him  that 
I  would  join  hhn  there  with  a  considerable  force. 
I  immediately  organized  a  division,  about  six ' 
thousand  strong,  (including  General  Brown's  bri- 
gade,) under  command  of  General  Totten,  and 
sent  it  onward  on  the  thirtieth  of  September. 

On  the  thirtieth  a  small  force  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Salomon  to  reconnoitre  the  enem/s  position,  be- 
came engaged  with  a  greatly  superior  force*  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Newtonia,  and  suffered 
severely. 

General  Salomon  moved  forward  to  their  sup- 
port with  the  remainder  of  bis  force,  and  de- 
spatched to  Colonel  G.  H.  Hall,  M.S.M.,  (then 
commanding  General  Brown's  brigade,)  for  assist- 
ance. 

Crcncral  Salomon  reached  the  scene  of  action 
at  twelve  o'clock  m.,  and  renewed  the  engagement, 
which  continued  until  near  sunset,  without  seri- 
ous loss  on  our  side,  when  General  Salomon  re- 
tired from  the  field  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment  Colonel  Hall  arrived  upon  the 
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Add  with  about  fifteen  hundred  csvAlry,  and 
Captain  Murphv'a  battery  attacked  the  enemjin 
flank  and  checked  his  adyance,  and  effectiiallj 
covered  tlio  retreat  of  General  Salomon's  brigade. 
Oolonel  Hall  deserves  commendation  for  the  effl- 
dent  service  rendered  on  that  occasion. 

The  entire  force  engaged  on  our  side  was  about 
fimr  thousand  five  huncured  mea 

The  enemy  displayed  eleven  regiments  of  cav- 
alry and  one  battery  of  artillery— probably  about 
seven  thousand  men. 

Gaining  imperfect  tidings  of  this  afiair,  and  ap- 
prdiending  that  the  enemy  might  press  his  sue-, 
oess  and  do  us  great  damage,  I  smarted  on  the 
morning  of  the  firat  of  Octobo*,  overtook  General 
Totten*8  division,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Colo- 
nel Hairs  camp,  five  miles  east  of  Sarcoxie,  reach- 
ing that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  second  Oc- 
tober. To  my  great  satisfiu^tion,  I  was  there 
met  the  next  morning  by  Gen.  Blunt,  who  had 
pressed  forward  rapidly  from  Fort  Scott  with 
small  reinforcements. 

My  force  was  now  about  ten  thousand  strong; 
that  of  the  enemy  variously  estimated  at  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  thousand  at  Newtonia.  I  had 
reliable  information  that  Rains,  with  his  force  of 
infimtvy  and  artillery,  was  coming  up  to  Newto- 
nia,  and  had  probably  already  moved  at  that 
place. 

After  a  brief  consultation  with  General  Blunt, 
it  was  dedded  to  move  upon  the  enemy  that 
night  and  attack  him  at  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing. General  Blunt's  division  entered  the  prairie 
on  which  Newtonia  is  situated  from  the  north  and 
y^eai  in  three  colunms,  and  General  Totten*s  di- 
vidon  in  a  dngle  column  ftx>m  the  east  Rdns 
had  failed  to  come  up  as  ordered,  and  the  enemy, 
in  antidpation  of  our  attack,  had  sent  their  bag- 
gage to  the  rear,  and  were  preparing  to  retreat 

Our  cavalry  and  artillery  immediatdy  charged 
upon  the  enemy,  the  latter  fleeing  predpitately 
across  the  prairie,  and  escaping  into  the  timber 
some  three  miles  fix>m  the  town. 

A  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  light  howitzers 
was  push^  forward  in  pursuit,  harassing  the  en- 
emy and  inflicting  upon  him  considerable  loss, 
until  he  was  driven  through  Pineville  into  Ar- 
kansas. Our  loss  in  this  affiur  was  only  four 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  fight  extended  over  thirty  miles  of 
timbered  count^.  Eighteen  of  the  enemy's  dead 
were  loft  in  the  road. 

On  leaving  Springfield  I  had  only  hoped  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  General  Blunt,  and  occupy  a 
position  far  enough  in  advance  to  cover  both  Fort 
Scott  and  Springfldd,  and  thus  secure  the  ground 
we  held  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  whidi 
were  on  their  way  fix>m  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
those  for  which  I  had  asked  General  Curtis  from 
BoUa. 

But  from  information  guned  at  and  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  affair  at  Newtonia,  it  was  evident 
that  our  movements  were  in  advance  of  the  ene-  { 
my*s  preparation  to  meet  us ;  that  his  large  mass 
of  oonscripts  had  not  yet  received  arms,  and  that  I 
ditwas  fiur  from  beii^  ready  to  carry  out  his  plan  I 


for  the  invadon  of  Missouri.  I  was  also  satlsiled 
that  my  force,  small  as  it  was,  was  more  formida* 
ble  than  that  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his 
great  superiority  in  numbera. 

I  therefore  mered  General  Herron,  with  all 
the  avdlable  force  left  at  Springfield  to  move 
forward  toward  Cassville,  which  point  he  reached 
on  tiie  fourteenth.  The  mdn  column  had  readied 
the  same  point  on  the  twelfth. 

Having  obtained  reliable  infbrmation  that  the 
enemy  were  concentrating  at  Cross  Hollows,  and 
would  probably  make  a  stand  near  that  point,  I 
moved  forward  to  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea 
Ridge  on  the  seventeenth  October.  From  this 
place  I  sent  forward  a  strong  cavalry  reoonnois- 
sanoe,  which  returned  on  the  dghteenth  of  Octo- 
ber. I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  divided  his 
forces,  sending  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, under  Cooper,  in  the  direction  of  Maysville^ 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  striking  our  Fort 
Scott  line,  while  Rains,  with  the  mdn  body  of  in- 
fimtry  and  artillery,  and  a  smdl  cavalry  force,  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  or  three  thousand  cavalry  had 
been  left  in  our  front  to  conceal  these  movements. 
I  immediately  sent  General  Blunt,  with  Colond 
Weer's  and  Colond  Cloud's  brigades,  in  pursuit 
of  Cooper,  and  marched  with  Genend  Totten  and 
General  Herron's  divisions  toward  Huntsville, 
leaving  General  Salomon's  brigade,  of  Blunts  di- 
vidon,  at  Pea  Ridge. 

Generd  Blunt,  after  a  hard  night's  march,  at- 
tacked Cooper  in  his  camp  at  Old  Fort  Wayne, 
near  Maysville,  and  after  a  short  but  sharp  en- 
gagement captured  all  his  artillery,  (four  pieces,) 
and  completely  routed  Imn.  The  enemy  fled  in 
great  disorder  across  the  Arkansas  River  to  Fort 
Gibson.  Generd  Blunt's  loss  was  very  smdl; 
that  of  the  enemy  considerable.  The  details  of 
this  gallant  affdr  are  given  in  Generd  Blunt's  of- 
fldd  report,  already  transmitted  to  department 
headquarters  This  brilliant  success  illustrated 
in  a  high  degree  the  energy  and  gdlantry  for  which 
Generd  Blunt  and  his  (Uvidon  are  so  justly  cde- 
brated. 

After  an  almost  continuous  march  of  twenty- 
four  hours*  diuntion  over  White  River  Mountdns, 
Gens.  Totten's  and  Herron's  divisions  reached  a 
point  eight. miles  west  of  Huntsville,  where  Uie 
enem^  had  encamped  the  day  before.  The  next 
mormn^  my  advance  was  pushed  forvrard  to 
Huntsville,  where  it  found  a  small  number  of  Uie 
enemy*s  cavalry,  who  fled  upon  our  approadL 
We  now  learned  that  the  enemy  was  retreating 
across  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Osark, 
and  had  no  intention  of  giving  us  battle  until  re- 
enforcements  should  arrive.  Further  pursuit 
being  therefore  useless,  and  even  imposdble  to 
any  condderable  extent,  I  marched  via  Benton- 
ville  road  to  Cross  Hollows  and  Osage  Springs, 
reaching  those  places  on  the  twenty-second  Oc- 
tober. 

The  expedition  .to  Huntsville  resulted  in  gain- 
ing the  important  information  that  Gen.  Hindman 
had  just  returned  to  his  command,  and  that  the 
recent  moveoMnti  had  been  under  his  orden; 
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that  a  small  .supply  of  arms  and  clothing  for  the 
conscripts  had  arrived  at  Ozark;  that  McRea, 
with  a  brigade  of  troops,  would  be  up  in  a  few 
days^  and  that  McBride  and  Parsons,  who  had 
recently  been  threatening  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla, 
were  also  en  route  to  join  Hindman*s  command, 
with  from  three  to  four  thousand  mea 

These  reports,  not  credited  at  first,  were  so 
corroborated  in  a  few  days  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
of  their  trutL  Having  learned  that  there  were 
still  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  en6m3r's  caval- 
ry north  of  the  mountains,  encamped  on  the  main 
Ibrk  of  White  River,  about  eight  miles  from  Fay- 
etteville,  I  sent  Gen.  Herron,  with  all  the  avafl- 
able  cavahr^r  of  his  division  across  the  White  Ri- 
ver Mountains  to  strike  the  enemy  in  rear;  and 
QtXL  Totten,  with  the  cavalry  of  his  division  and 
battery  of  artillery,  via  Fayetteville  to  attack  the 
enemy  fai  fitmt,  while  the  remainder  of  General 
Totten's  division  moved  forward  at  the  same  time 
to  Fayetfeville  to  support  the  cavalry  if  necessa- 
ry. General  Herron  reached  the  enemy^s  camp 
at  early  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  immediately  attack^  them  with  such 
vigor  that,  notwithstanding  their  greatly  superior 
numbers,  they  were  quickly  driven  from  their 
camp  and  retreated  rapidly  into  the  mountains. 
They  were  pursued  several  miles  by  a  portion  of 
General  Herron*s  command. 

General  Totten's  force  did  not  get  up  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  engagement. 

Our  loss  was  five  wounded,  (one  mortally.) 
The  enemy  left  eight  killed  and  seven  wounded 
on  the  field.  All  their  camp  equipage  was  de- 
stroyed by  our  troops — a  severe  loss  to  them. 

Our  troops  engaged  in  this  af&ir  were  of  the 
First  Iowa  cavalry  and  Seventh  militia  cavalry. 
Total,  about  one  thousand  men.  General  Herron 
and  his  men  deserve  special  mention  for  the  en- 
eivy  and  gallantry  displayed. 

We  had  now  driven  the  last  of  the  enemy's 
scattered  forces  across  the  mountains,  where  it 
was  impracticable  to  follow  them  with  any  valua- 
ble result  until  corresponding  movements,  not 
yet  begun,  in  Eastern  Arkansas  should  enable  us 
to  open  communication  with  Little  Rock,  and 
draw  our  supplies  from  that  direction.  Nothing 
oould  be  done  but  await  future  events. 

Information  recently  obtained  had  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  receiving  consider- 
able reenforcements,  and  making  preparations  to 
contest  with  us  the  possession  of  North-western 
Arkansas  and  South-western  Missouri. 

I  therefore  determined,  while  keeping  my  divi- 
sions in  supporting  distance,  to  occupy  positions 
north  of  the  mountains,  where  corn  and  wheat 
oould  be  obtained,  retiring  slowly  as  these  sup- 
plies should  bo  exhausted,  until  a  further  advance 
should  become  practicable,  or  the  enemy  should 
get  ready  to  give  us  battle. 

The  enemy's  efifective  force  was  at  this  time, 
(including  those  en  route  to  join  him,  and  of 
which  I  had  information,)  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  would  be  increased  to  twenty-five  or 
twenty-eight  thousand  should  he  get  arms  for  his 
ooiiaaripts.    My  effective  force  was  about  sixteen 


thousand,  but  much  superior  to  that  of  the  4 
my  in  artillery,  and  in  efficiency  of  titM|Mi,  by  thii 
time  well-disciplined  and  inured  to  n^gue  bj 
constant  active  service.  Hence  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  result  of  a  battle,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  enemy  should  be  pleased  to 
give  it 

Accordingly,  on  the  thirtieth,  I  took  up  posi- 
tions at  Cross  Hollows,  Osage  Spring,  and  Prai- ' 
rie  Creek,  a  short  distance  west  of  Bentonvilla 

In  compliance  with  orders  fi^m  the  Migor-CJen- 
eral  commanding  the  department,*  on  the  third  of 
November  I  directed  Goieral  Totten's  and  Heb- 
ron's divisions  to  march  at  once  to  Crane  Creek, 
near  Springfield,  Gen.  Blunt's  ^vision  remainiDg 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Arkansas. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  November  I.  was  di- 
rected to  move  with  Totten's  and  HeiTon*8  ^vi- 
sions, via  Ozark,  toward  Huston,  in  Texas  Comi- 
ty. The  command  had  only  reached  Ozadc  when 
a  report  firom  General  Blunt  that  the  enemy -was 
advancing  upon  him  caused  the  order  to  be  ooan« 
termand^  and  the  two  divisions  to  march  to  the 
support  of  Gen.  Blunt  The  report  of  QetL  Blunt 
proved  premature,  and  the  two  divinona  were 
halted  at  Crane  Creek,  where  they  were  on  the 
twentieth  of  November,  when  sickness  compelled 
me  to  relinquish,  at  least  temporarily,  my  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  fixintier  and  the  district 
of  the  Squth-west  Missouri. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  a  gallant  army,  were  I  to  close  this  re> 
port  without  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to 
the  able  generals  and  to  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  composing  the  army  of  the  fix)ntier. 

To  my  division  commanders,  Generals  Blunt, 
Herron,  and  Totten,  am  I  and  the  country  under 
special  obligations  for  their  prompt  and  cordial  co- 
operation with  me  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
While  deeply  regretting  my  (to  me)  unfortunate 
absence  it  afibrds  me  great  gratification  to  know 
that  my  noble  little  army  has,  under  the  gallant 
Blunt  and  Herron,  added  another  and  greater 
proof  of  its  high  qualities  in  the  hard-fought  bat- 
tle and  brilliant  victory  over  greatly  superior  num- 
bers on  the  memorable  field  of  Fayetteville. 


Doc.  65. 

.CONFISCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

UsADQCAimuis  DsPAimnxT  or  ths  Picmo, ) 
Sax  FftAiicuoo,  April  80,  ISM.     f 

Whereas,  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned,  that  there  are  certain  persons, 
cither  holding  office  under  the  rebel  government, 
or  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  such  person  or  persons  are  own- 
ers of  real  estate  or  personal  property  within  the 
limits  of  this  Military  Department :  It  is  hereby 
dechired  that  all  such  estates  or  property  arc 
subject  to  confiscation  for  the  use  and  ben^t  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  further  declared,  That  all  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  real  estate  or  personal  property,  by  ti::y 
person  or  persons  holding  office  under  the*rcl)i;l 
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government,  or  who  may  bo  aiding  and  assisting 
the  enemies  of  the  Union,  whether  made  by  them 
personally  or  by  their  agents,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  O,  Wright, 

Brlf*dltr<}cnflral  United  SUtei  Army  Gommuullng. 


Doc.  56. 
THE  BRITISH  NEtJTRALTTY  LAWS. 

PROCLAMAnOIf  FOB  THE  BAHAMA& 

JMkNiM  AicndM.'-By  SU  mBeellmev  Charle*  Jokm  Bay. 
Uut  JIm.,  Govtm&r  and  Oon%mta$idir-U^CMnf  in  and 
otitr  th4  $aid  Ulandt;  Chancsllor,  Yiee-Admiral,  and 
Ordinary  O.  /.  Si»ulff%  ^f  <^  mm>m»  <>  Proclamation. 

Wjiereas,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Her  Miye^ty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  has  transmitted  for  my  guidance  the 
following  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Earl  RusselL  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

FosBOii  Orncs,  J«i.  81, 18^. 

Ht  Lobd  Duke  :  Her  Majesty  being  fully  de- 
termined to  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  ejristinff  hostilities  between  the  United 
Statef  and  the  States  calling  themselves  the  con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  being,  moreover, 
resolved  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  harbors,  ports,  and  coast^  and  the 
waters  within  Her  Majesty's  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  warlike  purposes  of  either  bel- 
ligerent, has  commanded  mo  to  communicate  to 
your  Grace,  for  your  guidance,  the  following 
rules,  which  are  to  be  treated  and  enforced  as 
Her  Majesty's  orders  and  directions. 

Her  Majesty  is  pleased  further  to  command 
that  these  rules  slfiall  be  put  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  on 
and  after  Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  February 
next,  and  in  Her  Majesty's  torritories  and  po^*- 
aessions  beyond  the  stas  six  days  after  tlie  day 
when  the  Governor,  or  other  chief  authority  of 
each  of  such  territories  or  possession  respective- 
ly, sliall  have  notified  and  published  the  same, 
stating  in  such  notitlcation  that  the  said  rules  are 
to  be  obeyed  by  all  persons  within  tlie  same  ter- 
ritories and  possessions. 

1.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  hos- 
tilities between  tlie  Ciovcmment  of  the  L'nited 
States  of  North-America  and  the  States  calling 
themselves  the  confederate  States  of  Amerion,  or 
until  Her  Majesty  shall  otherwise  order,  no  ships 
of  war  or  privateers  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerents  shall  bo  permitted  to  enter  or  remain 
in  the  port  of  Nassau,  or  in  any  other  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters  of  the  liahania  Islands,  except  Viy 
special  leave  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  or  in  case  of  stress  of  weather.  If  any 
auch  vessel  should  enter  any  such  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters,  by  special  leave  or  under  stress 
of  weather,  the  authorities  of  the  place  shall  re- 
quire her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  with- 
out permitting  her  to  take  in  any  supplies  beyond 
what  may  bo  necessary  for  her  immediate  use. 

I(  at  the  time  when  this  order  ia  iirst  notified 


in  the  Bahama  Islands,  there  shall,  be  any  such 
vessel  already  within  any  port,  roadstead,  or  wa- 
ters of  those  islands,  the  Governor  shall  give  no- 
tice to  such  vessel  to  depart,  and  shall  requiru 
her  to  put  to  sea  within  such  time  as  he  shall, 
under  tne  circumstances,  consider  proper  and  rea- 
sonable. If  there  shall  then  be  ships  of  war  or 
privateers  belonging  to  both  the  said  belligerents 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majest>-, 
in  or  near  the  said  port,  roadstead,  or  waters,  the 
Governor  shall  fix  tne  order  of  time  in  which  such 
vessels  shall  depart  No  such  vessel  of  either 
belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  put  to  sea  until 
after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty -four  hours 
from  the  time  when  the  last  preceding  vessel  of 
the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  he 
a  ship-of-war,  or  privateer,  or  merchant  ship) 
which  shall  have  left  the  same  port,  roadstead,  or 
waters  adjacent  thereto,  shall  havo  passed  beyond 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  hos- 
tilities between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Nortli- America  and  the  States  calling 
themselves  the  confederate  States  of  Ameijca,  all 
ships-of-war  and  privateers  of  either  belligerent 
are  prohibited  from  making  use  of  any  port  or 
roadstead  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  or  in  the  Channel  Islands,  or  in 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign  posses- 
sions or  dependencies,  or  of  any  waters  subject 
to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown, 
as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any  warlike 
purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ol)taining  any  fa- 
cilities of  warlike  equipment ;  and  no  ship-of-wiu* 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  or  leave  any  purt,  roiul- 
stcatl,  ob  waters,  subject  to  British  jurisdiction, 
from  which  any  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent 
(whether  the  same  shall  be  a  ship-of-war,  or  pri- 
vateer, or  a  merchant  ship;  shall  have  previou.»<ly 
dci)arted,  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least 
twenty  four  hours  from  the  departure  of  such 
last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  tlie  territorial  juris- 
diction of  Her  Mjyesty. 

If  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  bellige- 
rent shall,  after  the  time  when  this  order  shall  be 
first  notified  and  put  in  force  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  and  foreign  possessions  and  dcpcxid- 
encies  of  Her  Majesty  respectively,  enter  any 
port,  roadstead,  or  waters  belonging  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colo- 
nies, or  foreign  possessions  or  dependencies,  such 
vessel  shall  be  required  to  depart  and  put  to  Aea 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  entrance  into 
such  port,  roiwlsteiid,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of 
stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions 
or  things  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  her 
tTcw,  or  repairs,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  au- 
thorities of  the  port,  or  of  the  nearest  port,  (as 
the  case  may  be,)  shall  require  her  to  put  to  sea 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting 
her  to  take  in  supplies  be^'ond  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  her  immediate  use;  and  no  such  vea- 
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s^  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  within 
British  waters  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall 
continue  in  any  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed ; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  shall  be  any  vessels  (whether  ships-of-war, 
privateers,  or  merchant  ships)  of  both  the  said 
belligerent  parties  in  the  same  port,  roadstead,  or 
wat^  within  the  territorial  junst^ction  of  Her 
Majesty,  there  shall  be  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  between  the  departure 
therefW>m  of  any  such  vessel  (whether  a  ship-of- 
war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  of  the  one 
belligerent,  and  the  subsequent  departure  there- 
from of  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  the  other 
belligerent ;  and  the  times  hereby  limited  for  the 
departure  of  such  ships-of-war  and  privateers  re- 
spectively shall  always,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
extended  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  for  giving 
effisct  to  this  proviso,  but  not  further  or  other- 
vrise. 

4.  Ko  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  bellige- 
rent shall  hereafter  be  permitted,  while  in  any 
port,  roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  to  take  in  any 
supplies,  except  provisions  and  such  other  things 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her 
crew ;  and  except  so  much  coal  only  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port 
of  her  own  country,  or  to  some  nearer  destina- 
tion ;  and  no  coal  shall  be  again  supplied  to  any 
such  ship-of-war  or  privateer,  in  the  same  or  any 
other  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  without 
special  permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  time  when  such  coal  may 
have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  British  wa- 
ters as  aforesaid.     I  have,  etc., 

Russell. 
HU  Or  ace  the  Ihihe  of  Newcastle,  etc.,  etc,  etc 

Now,  therefore,  I  do  hereby  issue  this  my  pro- 
clamation, notifying  and  publishing  the  foregoing 
despatch  for  general  information  and  the  guidance 
of  ail  and  every  person  and  persons  whom  it  may 
in  any  wise  concern  or  affect,  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  respectively  take  notice  of  the  same 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
JBahama  Islands,  at  Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New- 
Providence,  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Her 
Miyesty's  reign.  By  His  Excellency's  command. 
C.  R.  Nesbitt, 

Colonial  Secretary. 

OOD  BATS  niB  QITEEa  ! 

Doc.  67.     . 
COL.  STREIGHTS  EXPEDITION. 

lOinWAL    or    H.     BREmENTHAL,     SERGEANT    00.     A, 
TDIRO   on  10   VOL.    INFANTRY. 

MuitfiiKSBBOBO,  Tkitk.,  April  6, 16M. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  to- 
day by  the  intelligence  that  our  regiment,  (Third 


0.  V.  infantry,)  with  several  others,  had  been 
selected  for  a  secret  expedition.  This  evening 
we  received  orders  to  turn  over  all  our  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  and  be  in  readiness  to  leave  to- 
morrow,  "at  a  mementos  warning."    .    .     . 

April  7,  Naehtille,  Tenn. — All  was  bustle  this 
morning  early,  as  we  proceeded  to  leave  camp. 
After  leaving  we  were  placed  upon  the  cars,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  rough  riding,  we  were  halted^ 
two  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  are  now  bivou-  * 
acked  for  the  night    ,    .    . 

April  8. — Th&  day  has  been  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  the  expedition. 

April  9. — We  have  byen  busy,  pr^Muring  lor 
a  raid  "  somewhere."  Details  have  been  made 
to  assist  in  shipping  our  animals,  saddles,  etc.  .  . 

April  10. —  .  .  This  four  p.h.  a  forward 
movement  was  ordered,  and  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  for  the  river,  passing  through  the  dty, 
and  depositing  all  our  surplus  persoiuil  effbcts  m 
a  warehouse  for  safe  keeping,  until  we  shall  re* 
turn  from  the  "  raid."  We  were  placed  on  bourd 
of  the  steamers  Nashville,  Haz^  Dell,  and  Au- 
^rora.  We  found  the  lower  deck  crowded  with 
mules— the  odor  of  which  was  not  agreteble  to 
our  "oil-factories,"  as  old  Mother  PMiington 
would  say ;  but  as  we  were  much  &tigued  wa 
made  our  beds  side  by  side  with  our  loiig-eared 
friends,  and  soon  were  in  the  realm  of  Mor- 
pheus.    .    .    . 

April  11.  .  .  .  Morning;,  bright  and  ea^ 
ly  our  fleet,  numbering  about  twenty  vessels,  took , 
up  the  line  of  steamb^ts  for  down  the  river.  Att 
went  smoothly  on ;  but  we  proceeded  slowly,  as 
we  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack.  We  saw  no- 
merous  wrecks  of  steamboats,  which  the  rebels 
have  recently  captured  of  us  and  destroyed. 
Among  the  number  were  those  captured  last  Jan- 
uaiy  at  Harpeth  Shoals,  containing  our  wounded, 
which  the  drunken  secesh,  after  firing  into  tiiem, 
taking,  then  maltreating  the  wounded,  and  afteiv 
ward  destroying  the  boats.  So  much  for  boasted 
Southern  chivalry ;  pshaw  1  We  arrived  at  eleven 
A.M.  at  Clarksville,  and  remained  until  two  p.k. 
The  place  is  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  our  troops. 
This  afternoon  we  steamed  down  to  Palmyra,  and 
landed  the  greater  part  of  our  forces,  which  con- 
sist of  the  Fifty-first  and  Seventy-third  Indiana, 
the  Eightieth  Illinois,  and  Third  Ohio  regiments 
of  infontry,  two  companies  of  the  First  Tennessee 
cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  brass  twelve- 
pound  howitzers.  This  small  town  of  Palmyra 
was  recently  reduced  to  ruins  by  our  forces  for 
some  depredations  the  inhabitants  had  committed. 
The  scene  of  getting  the  mules  off  the  boat  ¥rss 
ineffably  ludicrous,  beggaring  all  description,  and 
will  have  to  be  imagined.  The  rain  is  pouriiq^ 
down,  and,  fortunately  for  some  of  us,  our  conk 
pany  remains  on  the  boat  We  leave  to-mor 
,row.     .    .    . 

Ajnril  12. — ^ThLs  morning  "early,  part  of  the  out- 
fit was  unshipped,  to  supply  those  with  the  ne- 
cessary articles  for  an  overiand  journey  to  Port 
Henry.  Three  companies  were  detailed  to  accom*  ' 
pany  the  fleet  In  the  afternoon  we  were  on  onr 
way  for  Southland,  KentMcky,  onthtOfaioJRiTCC 
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In  the  evening  we  passed  Fort  Donclson/the  place 
which  has  been  honored  with  a  niche  in  history 
and  in  song,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  a  free  and  happy  people,  as  being 
the  spot  where  victory,  accompanied  by  so  much 
glory,  throwing  her  bright  halo  around  our  starry 
nag,  and  placing  a  lustrous  chaplet  of  laurel  on 
Uie  brow  of  Grant  and  his  brave  boys.  We  fired 
a  volley  as  we  passed  in  honor  of  the  braves  who 
slumber  sweetly  in  the  graves  of  patriots,  and  for 
those  who  are  now  watching,  under  the  same 
chieftain  in  another  field,  the  honor,  glory,  and 
fame  of  our  beloved  country.  All  honor  to  the 
heroes  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  although  it  was  not 
our  fortune  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  here,  and  had  not  the  names  of  Fort  Don- 
elfton,  Sl^iloh,  Corinth,  and  Tuka,  inscribed  upon 
our  old  colors  waving  there,  which  bears  evidence 
of  the  storm  of  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  and  Mur- 
freosboro  upon  their  tattered  folds,  yet  we  are 
proud  to  speak  of  your  deeds  of  heroic  bravery, 
never  for  a  moment  doubting  that,  with  such  a 
record  behind  you,  but  you  will  ever  be  ready, 
when  the  time  shall  come,  to  move  with  your  in- 
domitable chieflain  Grant,  ^immediately  upon  the 
enemy^s  works."  We  arrived  at  Smithland  about 
midnight,  and  cast  anchor.    .    .    . 

April  18. — Our  flotilla  has  been  engaged  all 
day  in  coaling.  As  some  of  our  boats  were  push- 
ing out  from  the  barges,  there  occurred  one  of 
those  aad  accidents  so  common  in  river  life,  death 
iVom  drowning.  I  give  this  incident  to  illustrate 
the  effect  and  power  which  circumstances  or  men*s 
prejudices  exercise  over  their  sympathies.  As  1 
said  above,  we  were  pushing  out  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  cry :  "  A  man  overboard,  a  soldier 
is  drowning  I"  Then  the  sad  news  came  up  that 
he  had  sunken  beneath  the  boat,  and  would  in- 
evitably be  lost  There  could  bo  no  doubt  as  to 
his  being  a  soldier,  they  said,  for  there  was  his 
hat  One  would  say,  **  Poor  fellow !  he  has  at 
last  gone  to  his  long  home,"  and  so  the  expres- 
sions of  deep  sorrow  passed ;  we  all  felt  unfeigned 
grief  for  his  loss.  Said  one  fellow  by  me,  who 
never  before  was  known  to  manifest  any  feeling 
save  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  who  never  shed  a 
tear  of  regret  unless  on  account  of  bad  **  spirits,"  as 
his  eye  grew  moist :  **  Poor  fellow  I  I  never  wit- 
ness such  unfortunate  accidents  but  what  it  un- 
nerves me;  and  just  to  think  that  he  has  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  battle*field  but  to  die  in  this 
manner.  *  But  just  as  he  had  completed  this 
commendable  burst  of  feeling,  the  terrible  news 
I'eached  them  that  in  the  place  of  it  being  a  poor 
soldier,  it  proved  to  be  ^*  nothing  but  a  negro.** 
To  some  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  have 
^vitnessed  the  quick  revulsion  of  countenance  of 
the  bystanders,  for  instead  of  their  former  elong- 
ation they  assumed  rather  a  condemnatory  and 
sah^stic  one,  as  they  growled  out,  **  Humph  I 
nothing  but  a  nigger,*^  and  the  poor  fellow  espe- 
cially mentioned  above  went  down  to  the  bar  to 
*^  liquor,**  no  doubt  to  console  his  wounded  pride 
for  expressing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  son  of 
Ham.  I  just  thought  how  unfortunate  it  was  that 
a  man  of  great  mind,  roQnod  feelings,  and  exalted 


opinion  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Sax> 
on  race,  should  be  betrayed  into  such  a  humili- 
ating act  as  to  take  any  notice  of  those  beings 
whom,  to  shield  himself  and  spare  the  white  nmn*«» 
blood,  is  willing  to  have  placed  between  him  and 
Uie  enemv's  balls  as  a  protection.  Poor  fellow  ? 
I  trust  tfie  whisky  will  prove  a  panacea  to  his 
wounded  "  feelinks,**  and  in  the  future  will  be 
more  cautious,  and,  like  George  E.  Pugh  in  the 
Kansas  trouble,  "  wait  for  the  facts.'*  We  have 
tied  up  at  Smithland  for  the  night,  awailing  or- 
ders. 

April  U.—  .  .  .  Our  fleet  left  SmithUnd 
at  four  A.M.,  and  anchored  at  Paducah,  twelve 
mile-s  ^*  six  a.m.  Evening — we  have  been  lying 
here,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  £llet*s  Ma- 
rine brigade,  consisting  of  five  transports,  two 
gunboats,  and  a  ram,  which  are  to  be  our  convoy 
up  the  Tennessee.  Six  p.m. — The  fleet  has  just 
come  in,  and  we  leave  on  the  morrow.     .     .     . 

April  lo.  ,  .  .  Our  ** navy**  left  Paducah 
at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  are  now  (six  p.m.)  steam- 
ing up  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rain  is  coming 
down  in  torrents,  which  will  aid  us  much  if  we 
go  far  up.     .     .     . 

April  16. —  .  .  .  We  arrived  at  Fort 
Henry  at  midnight,  distant  from  Paducah  sev- 
enty-five miles.  The  day  has  been  employed  in 
shipping  a  large  number  of  animals  that  were 
"  confiscated  **  by  the  forces  sent  across  from 
Palmjrra.  I  went  up  to  see  the  fort,  which  Gen- 
eral Tilghman  was  forced  to  surrender  after  sixty 
minutes*  bombardment ;  its  position  is  good, 
commanding  a  long  reach  of  the  river,  and  shows 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  felt  "  Uncle  Sam's 
Foote.**    .     .     . 

Aprils. —  .  .  .  We  left  our  moorings  at 
five  A.M.,  for  **up  the  river.*'  Nothing  of  much 
interest  occurred  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  witnessed  one  of  the  most  touching  sights  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  we  made  a  bend  in  the  river,  we 
came  in  sight  of  some  two  hundred  Union  refu- 
gees, consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  their  scanty  effects  piled  upon  the  bank,  all 
awaiting  some  fi*iendly  boat  to  transport  them  to 
the  promised  land  of  freedom.  As  we  drew  near 
they  assembled  together  in  groups,  (in  families, 
I  suppose,)  and  as  we  passed  they  sent  up  a  shout 
for  our  old  flag  and  the  Union.  Ah !  I  tell  you  it 
stirred  the  blood,  swelled  the  heart,  and  filled 
every  eye,  and  drew  a  yell  from  us  of  hearty  re- . 
sponse,  that  echoed  along  the  valley  and  over  the 
hill-tops — an  occurrence  very  seldom  with  the 
boys  now,  as  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  man- 
ifest enthusiasm  at  eveiy  rag  that  is  waved  at 
them.  When  we  reflect  that  these  persons  have 
been  driven  by  the  seccsh  from  their  homes  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East-Tennessee,  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  from 
.tyranny  by  fleeing  from  home  and  all  the  deai 
associations  that  gather  around  that  hallowed 
spot,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  we  say  that 
union  is  worth  all  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
or  will  be  made;  ay,  or  that  can  be  made  for 
its  restoration  and  perpetuity.  So  let  us  boai 
this  ever  in  mind,  and  stand  firm  and  united  U 
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the  last;  for  remember,  that  if  wo  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  divided  by  traitont  in  the  North,  we 
will  inevitably  be  defeated  at  the  South ;  tlicn, 
farewell  forever  the  Union  and  Liberty,  the  hope 
of  all  in  our  own  land,  and  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  whole  world.  We  tied  up  for  the  ni«;ht  at 
Savanni^  at  eight  p.x.     .  •  .     . 

April  19.—  ...  The  fleet  left  Savan- 
nah at  daylight,  and  passed  Pittsburgh  Landing 
at  eight  a.m.  To  the  passer-by  it  presents  but 
little  evidence  of  being  the  theatre  of  one  of  our 
severest  struggles  for  the  supremacy  during  this 
rebellion.  It  has  been  too  often  described  for 
me  to  attempt  it  now.  We  stopped  a  few  minutes 
at  Hamburgh  Landing,  Tenn.  We  arrived  and 
landed  at  Eastport  Landing  at  five  p.m.,  and 
pitched  our  **  pup  tents  "  on  the  bank.  The  vil- 
lage, which  is  half  a  mile  back  on  a  bluff,  is  in  a 
miserably  dilapidated  condition,  and  we  rendered 
it  more  so,  if  possible,  by  burning  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  for  some  depredations  the  inhabit- 
ants had  done — shooting  at  one  of  our  soldiers,  I 
understand.  Our  animals  and  stores  are  being 
put  ashore,  and  all  is  bustle  around.     .     .     . 

Ajrt^il  20. —  ...  The  day  has  been 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
Details  have  been  mounted  and  sent  out  to  gath- 
er in  all  the  animals  in  the  country  ;  others  are 
equipping  the  remainder.  Some  prisoners  taken 
by  General  Dodge,  near  Bear  River,  were  brought 
in  here  to-day.     • 

April  21. —  .  .  .  This  a.m.  has  been 
well  employed  in  getting  our  animals,  amounting 
to  several  hundred,  completely  accoutred  and 
mounted,  and  sent  through  the  country  toward 
Corinth,  or  in  the  direction  of  General  Dodge's 
forces,  to  gather  up  all  the  horses  and  mules  for 
our  brigade.  Three  p.m.,  broke  up  camp,  em- 
barked on  the  Fitzhugh  steamboat,  proceeded  up 
the  river  two  miles,  and  debarked  at  Westport, 
Ala.  It  having  poured  down  rain  while  on  board, 
the  ground  was  in  consequence  slimy,  which  the 
animals  soon  cut  up  into  deep  mud.  As  there 
were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  mount 
the  whole  command,  the  greater  number  of  our 
regiment  (Third  Ohio)  and  part  of  the  Eightieth 
Illinois  were  compelled  to  mareh  on  foot  So 
about  five  P.M.  we  took  up  our  line  of  march 
south,  toward  General  Dodge,  through  bogs  and 
mud,  over  hills,  etc. ;  the  latter  article  being  pret- 
ty plenty.  When  we  had  got  six  or  eight  miles, 
our  guide  lost  his  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  through  rain,  water, 
and  mud,  knee-deep,  and  in  inky  darkness  until 
toward  midnight;  having  come  fourteen  miles, 
and  being  much  fatigued,  we  halted  in  the  woods 
for  the  night  I  made  me  a  shelter  by  leaning  a 
few  rails  against  the  fence ;  and  spreading  a  tent 
over  and  my  oil-cloth  under  me,  lay  down,  wet 
as  I  was,  and  slept,  the  rain  making  music  on  my 
roof     .     .     . 

April  22. —  .  .  .  We  scrambled  out  of 
our  **  virtuous  couches'*  at  daylight  I  made 
myself  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  took  a  cracker. 
We  then  resumed  our  march,  until  five  miles 
broagbt  us  to  General  Dodge's  camp,  situated 


along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Kailroad, 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Tusouiubi:i,  Ala.  Now 
we  are  taking  a  flying  dinner,  as  it  is  reportoc 
that  we  leave  camp  this  p.  m.  Evening — It  is  now 
rumored  that  we  remain  here  all  night  The 
country  is  miserably  desolate  and  wild,  f^ll  of 
morasses,  barren  plains,  and  sterile  hills,  covered 
by  jack  oaks  and  scrubby  pines.  The  weather, 
though,  is  delightful  to-day.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  ^*  expedition  "  is  a  hazardous  one ;  also 
that  it  will  require  great  sacrifices  and  impose 
great  privations.  I  don't  think  we  wil)  leave 
here  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  command 
is  mounted,  then  there  will  be  **  mounting  in  hot 
haste,"   (and  probably  dis-mounting  too,)  and 

then  off  for  a  raid  upon (I  will  fill  the  blank 

when  this  expedition  is  no  longer  a  secret) 
General  Dodge  furnished  us  with  a  number  of 
animals,  and  our  scouts  have  brought  in  a  num- 
ber more,  which  will  mount  all  of  our  regiment, 
but  a  couple  of  companies.    .     .     . 

April  28. —  .  .  .  General  Dodge's  com- 
mand passed  us  early  this  morning  for  Tuscumr 
bia.  We  followed  at  nine  a.  m.,  marching  twenty 
miles,  through  some  better  country.  In  places 
we  saw  evidence  of  severe  skirmishing,  dead 
horses,  defaced  and  burned  houses,  etc.  We  saw 
com  six  inches  high,  and  it  looked  healthy,  but 
wheat  and  rye  looked  very  bad,  and  very,  rerf 
scattering.  We  have  pitched  our  **  pup  tents'* 
a  day's  march  nearer  (not  home — ^heaven  bless 
the  hallowed  spot  and  the  dear  ones  there)  Tus- 
cumbia,  which  is  nine  miles  distant  .  While  my 
coffee  is  cooling  I  might,  like  some  journalists 
and  other  quidnuncs,  turn  military  censor  and 
criticise  what  I  deem  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  this  expedition,  but  I  have  no  am- 
bition to  see  myself  employed  in  this  questiona- 
ble and  most  generally  abused  business ;  but  re- 
membering that  obedience  and  not  censure  is  the 
duty  of  the  soldier,  and  also  knowing  that  a  fool 
will,  after  a  fault  has  been  committed,  detect  it, 
whilst  a  wise  man  would  not  have  seen  it  be- 
fore; so  I  will  remain  silent  where  comment 
and  fault-finding  would  be  presumptuous ;  and 
I  will  exereise  charity  and  hope,  where  I  can- 
not see  wisdom  or  generalship ;  hoping  thai 
much  ^ood  will  result  frem  such  sacrifices  and 
hardships  made  and  endured  by  all.  My  coffee 
is  lukewarm,  and  so,  no  doubt,  are  my  thoughts 
and  mysell  The  weather  to-day  has  been  truly 
delightful,  and  the  only  drawback  experienced  by 
us  rear-guards  was  caused  by  some  of  our  carrier 
mules  giving  out  under  their  packs,  thereby  de- 
taining us  considerably.  Nine  p.m. — Our  com- 
pany (A)  drew  our  animals,  mostly  mules ;  and 
splendid  ones  they  are,  too;  freshly  ** confis- 
cated." We  got  the  mules,  and  the  owners  re- 
ceived the  following  ** provisional"  note  to  their 
receipt,  namely: 

*^  The  within  account  is  not  transferable,  and 
payable  only  to  the  original  holder  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  upon  undoubted  proof  of  loyalty  tc 
the  Federal  Government,  from  within  date. 

"A.  D.  Stbeiqht, 
**  Oolonel  onmminrtlng  Iodep«ndtni  PtotWoimI  Brigid*.** 
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I  ftm  yery  much  inclined  to  bolicve  that  this 
"provisional"  addition  to  this  "note-hook"  will 
not  soon  fill  his  crih  or  start  his  plough  in  the 
field ;  for,  seriously,  I  helicve  this  raid  upon  the 
plantations  for  our  "contributions"  or  daily 
"  collections "  raised  ftom  these  disloyal  scoun- 
drels, will  cause  agriculture  in  this  country  to 
be  seriously  injured^  and  materi^ly  retarded  fbr 
•ome  time.    .    .    . 

April  24. —  .  .  .  Evening — We  foci 
ooosiderable  soreness,  having  been  in  the  pack- 
iiad<Ue  for  fifteen  hours,  and  ridden  forty  miles. 
This  rooming  early  we  received  our  outfit  for  oar 
aliimals — the  most  noticeable  article  was  the 
thing  we  had  to  ride  on,  it  being  nothing  but  a 
Na  1  pack-saddle^  which  required  half-a-dozen 
blankets  to  preserve  the  mules*  backs,  and  an- 
other bundle  to 'guard  or  protect  us  in  the  rear. 
We  then  started  off  on  a  scout,  leaving  the  Tus- 
oombia  road  at  right  angles,  toward  the  small 
town  of  Frankfort  Our  way  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  lay  across  a  spur  of  Pea  Ridge 
and  through  a  rough,  barren  country,  the  chief 
products  b«ing  children.  The  ride  was  very  se- 
vere on  us,  as  we  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
**  saddle."  At  one  p.m.  we  heard  cannonading 
in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Ala.,  as  we  suppos- 
ed, between  General  Dodge  and  Colonel  Roddv. 
We  were  compelled  to  ride  the  whole  day  with- 
out feeding  our  poor  animals,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  in  this  barren  country  sufficient  for- 
age for  them.  We  arrived  opposite  Tuscumbia 
.at  ten  p.  v.,  very,  veiy  much  fotigucd,  sore  and 
hungry.  We  found  General  Dot^^s  forces  en- 
camped in  Kne  of  battle,  as  though  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack. 

After  changing  our  position  by  several  com- 
mands and  counter  oMers,  wo  finally  anchored 
our  mules  wherever  we  could,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  now  (midnight)  to  throw  our  aching  bodies 
down,  and  "  sleep  dull  care  away."    .     .     . 

April  26.—  ...  We  are  all  well  and 
fai  buoyant  spirits  this  morning,  and  need  but 
a  little  rest  for  our  rear,  for  it  was  venr  much 
harassed  in  yesterday's  ride.  The  day  has 
been  usefully  employed  in  making  needful  ar- 
rangements for  a  permanent  start  on  our  "  ex- 
pedition." This  is  a  good  country,  but  foraging 
parties  have  drained  it  of  almost  all  its  pro- 
ducts. The  weather  remains  delightful.  We 
have  collected  some  forage  together  for  our 
stock.    .    .    . 

April  26. —  .  .  .  We  yet  remain  at 
Tuscumbia.  We  have  been  foraging  for  com, 
fodder,  animals,  eta  I  gathered  some  sweet 
flowers  and  sent  them  home.  Oh  I  I  would  love 
to  see  Linna  and  our  sweet  little  flower,  Willie. 
I  trust  they  are  all  enjoying  good  health,  and 
all  the  blessings  possible  for  them  in  their  pres- 
ent circumstances.  If  they  feel  as  I  do,  they 
are  very  lonely.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  heart 
feels  a  solitariness  at  times,  when  separated 
from  home,  akin  to  sorrow ;  anci,  although  one 
may  be  surrounded  by  busy  thousands,  yet  the 
aspiration  of  the  yearnine  soul  is  for  the  dear 
9bM    home's  treasuresw    Under  the  inflaenoe  of 


such  elevated  feeling,  how  true  and  sweet  are 
the  lines  of  Payne : 

"  No  matter  where  we  roam, 
There*!  no  place  like  home.** 

The  weather  has  changed,  as  it  is  now  (five 
p.x.)  storming  iViriously,  the  rain  coming  down 
in  a  flood.     We  leave  here  at  midnight     .     .     . 

April  27. —  .  .  .  We  were  aroused  from 
our  refi^shing  slumbers  at  eleven  p.m.,  and  pre- 
pared our  meals  and  mules,  and  were  in  the  sad- 
dle at  one  A.1L,  and  started  immediately  on  the 
Russellsville  road,  but  made  but  five  miles  by 
daylight,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads 
and  depth  of  the  streams  swollen  by  the  recent 
ratna  We  reached  Russellsville  at  ten  a.m.,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  north-west  of  Tus- 
cumbia. We  found  it  a  small;  mean-looking 
secesh  hole,  and  had  once  been  a  county  seat 
We  succeeded  in  capturing  a  secosh  major  hero 
and  paroled  him ;  we  halted  long  enough  to  feed^ 
and  at  eleven  a.m.  were  in  our  saddles,  and  took 
a  south-western  direction,  and  had  proceeded 
ten  miles,  when  our  advance-guard  (company  F, 
Third  Ohio)  was  ambushed  by  a  company  of 
bushwhackers,  but  fortunately  we  received  no 
injury,  we  aU  quickly  dismounted,  and  leaving 
every  fourth  man  to  hold  the  stock,  we  started 
and  deployed  out  to  flank  them,  but  they  "  lit 
out"  as  soon  as  th^  delivered  two  rounds.  We 
then  scouted  each  side  of  the  road  for  two  miles^ 
but  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  them. 
After  securing  some  good  horses  and  forage  we 
started  on  again^  and  at  sunset  reached  Mount 
Hope,  a  small  village,  thirty-six  miles  distant 
from  Tuscumbia,  where  we  went  into  camp, 
somewhat  fatigued  and  hungry ;  we  soon  sat- 
isfied the  wants  of  the  latter  demand  of  nature 
with  a  good  supper  of  ham,  coflee,  crackers,  eUx, 
(the  last-named  article  not  being  great  in  van* 
oty,)  and  now,  as  I  have  a  good  bed  made,  I 
will  proceed  to  satisfy  the  other  claim,  that  a 
weary  body  lives  to  embrace:  "Sleep,  balmy 
sleep,  nature's  sweet  restorer." 

April  28, —  .     .      Morpheus,  whom  I 

wooed  with  a  sweet  strain  from  Milton,  came  im- 
mediately and  locked  me  in  his  invigorating  em-  ^ 
brace  until  the  *'  break  o'  day,"  many  thanks  to 
him,  for  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Cervantes: 
**  Blessed  is  the  man  that  invented  sleep."  So 
au  rwoir.  At  eleven  a.m.  a  large  detachment  of 
this  command  left  on  a  scout,  and  the  remainder 
seems  to  be  resting  on  their  laurels  and  blankets, 
generally  the  latter,  I  believe.  The  remainder  of 
our  brigade  left  camp  at  one  p.m.,  and  after  a  ride 
of  twelve  miles  over  the  most  miserable  roads,  we 
arrived  at  dark  in  Moulton,  tlie  capital  of  Law- 
rence County,  and  bivouacked  about  nine  p.m. 

April  29. —  .  .  .  We  had  scarcely  gone 
to  sleep,  when  we  were  aroused  and  ordered  to 
feed  and  be  ready  to  leave  by  midnight,  which  wo 
did.  We  left  town  at  one  a.m.,  tMcing  a  south- 
westerly direction.  Nothing  of  much  importance 
occurred  until  nine  a.m.,  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  some  rebels  at  a  house,  in  charge  of  some  ba- 
eon  intended  for  their  army,  but  on  peroeiving 
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our  approach,  they  fled  to  the  woods.  Icavinp: 
wagons,  mulc<,  ncirrocs,  and  their  breakfast  of 
corn-cakes,  which  I  can  testify  disappeared  in 
another  direction  and  in  as  great  haste,  but  in 
better  order  and  spirits.  We  pursued  but  did 
not  overtake  them.  AVe  captured  several  loads 
of  good  bacon' and  a  number  of  good  inuJe&  and 
horses.  We  retained  the  latter,  burning  the 
wagons  and  bacon ;  then  started  on  our  march, 
and  met  several  parties  similarly  employed  and 
equally  successful ;  one  party  overtook  a  wagon 
loaded  with  the  county  records,  but  left  them  un- 
molested. We  here  learned  that  that  detachment 
sent  out  from  Mount  IIopo  yesterday  momiog  had 
overtaken  a  great  quantity  of  bacon  and  forage 
in  the  mountains  and  destroyed  it,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  had  been  collected 
from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  They 
also  found  considerable  supplies  at  Stephenson's 
Springs,  which  was  likewise  destroyed.  When 
we  had  again  gotten  under  way,  we  were  rejoined 
by  an  old  gentleman,  a  Probate  Judge  of  this 
county.  I  have  lost  his  name  now.  lie  stated 
that  his  object  was  to  reclaim  some  sable  boys  of 
hia,  if  agreeable  to  the  conunander,  who  had  for 
the  time  been  **  confiscated,"  to  take  charge  of 
the  captured  animals  and  a  few  wagons  reserved 
for  our  own  convenience.  lie  stated  to  us  that 
his  son,  hcarmg  that  we  were  coming,  had,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  run  it  oif  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  had 
taken  those  black  boys  with  him.  He  was  then 
referred  to  Col.  Streight,  adding  that  had  he  left 
his  bacon  in  the  smoke-house,  it  would  not  have 
been  molested ;  hut  instead  of  that,  we  captured 
it  under  a  rebel  guard,  and  consequently  was 
"contraband,"  and  more,  if  we  were  not  mis- 
taken, we  saw  him  among  the  skedaddlers.  This 
took  all  the  *^wind  out  of  his  sails,"  and  he 
*^came  to,"  and  acknowledged  that  ho  had  that 
morning  ro<le  down  to  remonstrate  against  the 
removal  of  the  bacon  by  the  coniederates,  when 
we  unexpectedly  made  our  appearance,  and  he 
ran  with  the  rest  We  told  him  that  if  he  was 
honest,  he  should  have  remained  to  the  last ;  but 
he  said  he  did  not  know  what  we  might  do.  At 
Uu8  juncture,  our  guide  (of  the  First  Tennessee 
cavalry)  came  up,  and  recognized  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman one  of  the  leading  secesh  of  Lawrence 
County.  When  the  guide  called  him  by  name,  he 
appeared  to  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  extend- 
ed his  hand,  but  the  guide  not  taking  it,  he  with- 
drew it  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification ;  to 
think  Uiat  one  of  the  *'  mudsills"  of  Alabama  (as 
Hammond  has  it)  should  refuse  to  take  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  ''Southern 
gentlemen,"  was  an  indignity  that  could  not  be 
concealed  by  the  ''chivalrous  Southron,"  and  a 
dark  scowl  flitted  across  his  sinister  countenance. 
I  just  thought  that  if  he  had  had  the  noble  guide 
in  Charleston  jail,  where  he  had  confined  before 
many  a  good  Union  man,  he  would  have  felt  the 
old  hyena  3  power. 

He  then  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  saying 
that  it  was  hard,  very  hard,  for  him,  in  his  old 
age,  to  be  deprived  of  bis  all  and  Uim^  a^riil  ia 


the  world.;  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  mierit 
this  misfortune ;  that  ho  had  always  been  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  was  always  a  Douglas  man. 
"You  know,"  said  he,  appealing  to  the.  guide  to 
corroberate  his  statement  *'Yes,"  said  the 
guide,  "  I  believe  you  were  once  a  Douglas  t>emo- 
crat,  but  that  is  no  reason  or  apology  now  why 
you  should,  in  your  old  age,  prove  reureaot  to 
those  principles,  and  lend  all  your  influence  and 
devote  your  whole  time  and  means  to  the  interest 
of  secession  and  the  traitor  Jeff  Davis — that  you 
should  now  compel  Union  men  to  enlist  in  tho. 
rebel  army  or  be  incarcerated  in  ¥oultou  jiul,  aft 
you  have  done ;  and  now  you  plead  as  a  pallia 
tion  for  your  execrable  conduct  that  you  one9t 
were  an  advocate  of  Democratic  principles.  W^y, 
sir,  the  devil  might  as  well  say  now  that  he  waa 
once  an  angel  of  light ;"  and  hi$  answer  to  Uiitf 
terrible  philippic  was  this :  *'  What  could  I,,  an 
old  man,  do  ¥  I  was  elected  ^  delegate  to  tho 
convention  that  met  at  Montgomery,  with  in- 
structions to  go  with  the  State ;  and  althougli  I 
was  in  favor  of  remaining  ip  the  Union,  yet  when 
the  State  went  out,  I  went  with  h^.  Now,  would 
you  not  have  done  as  I  did  f"  **  No,"  was  th* 
emphatic  answer.  "Yes,  but  you  are  a  young 
man,  and  have  no  wife  or  fiunily,  and  home  asso- 
ciations to' sacrifice,  and  you  could  go  where  yoa 
listed."  "You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  quic^i 
cutting  retort ;  "  I  have  a  wife  and  two  littie  child- 
ren, that  are  as  dear  to  me  as  yours  are  to  yoa» 
and  I  left  them,  and  now  you  see  me  hef  e.  It  is. 
true  you  did  give  notice  to  the  di8aifectc4  onea 
toward  your  pretended  government  to  leave  thei 
State  in  forty  days,  yet  when  they  took  you  at 
ypur  ofier,  they  were  apprehended ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army,  they  were 
thrown  into  prison^  as  you  done  in  the  cases  of 
Messrs.  — ,  (here  he  gave  their  names,  but  I  havo 
forgotten  them,)  whom  you  had  pUced  in  Moul- 
ton  jail  last  spring,  and  left  their  families  to  suf- 
fer, and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  This  ia 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  fearful  retribution  that 
will  be  met«d  out  to  you ;"  and  the  indignant 
guide  strode  away,  leaving  the  Judge  to  deliver 
his  decision  when  no  Yankee  soldier  was  near  to 
hear.  It  was  evident  to  every  unprejudioed  par- 
son present  that  the  guide  plead  his  cause  wcAL 
and  made  out  a  plain  case  of  inconsistency  and 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  Judge.  We  then  foi<- 
warded  on ;  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  Uiia 
man's  course  with  that  of  the  sacrificing  patriot^ 
Judge  Lane,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  who  kept  tho 
old  banner  floating  from  his  own  house  from  tho 
time  Alabama  seceded  until  our  beloved  Mitohel 
planted  a  duplicate  on  the  Court-House,  whilst 
the  original  was  presented  to  "  Old  Stars,"  as  wq 
loved  to  call  our  old  hero,  heaven  reward  hinu 
I  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  this  conversa- 
tion for  this  reason :  that  it  is  a  (air  sample,  or 
rather  the  best  palliation  they  can  ofier  for  thmr 
treasonable  course,  tliat  is,  self-interest  and  pri- 
vate policy;  not  a  particle  of  consideration  for 
the  public  interest  or  weal  ever  entered  into  tha 
treasonable  heads  and  traitor-hearted  Tillains  of 
this  rebellion. 
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We  went  into  camp  this  evening  near  sunset, 
after  riding  thirty  miles  over  a  rough,  hilly  coun- ' 
try.  Late  this  evening  some  of  our  scouts 
brought  in  ten  or  twelve  wagon-loads  of  contra- 
band women  and  children  from  our  front,  whom 
the  rebels  were  running  off  South.  We  have 
confiscated  the  mules,  and  will  bum  the  wagons 
in  the  morning.  As  one  of  pur  foraging  parties 
was  going  out,  one  mile  from  camp,  they  came 
unexpectedly  upon  a  squad  of  ten  rebels,  fired 
into  them,  scattering  and  capturing  several  pris- 
oners, among  tlieni  a  mail-carrier.  It  appears 
that  the  enemy  are  in  pursuit  of  us.  General 
Dodge,  on  account  of  the  high  waters,  it  appears 
was  not  able  to  cross  the  Tuscumbia  River  and 
engage  Roddy,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme, which  leaves  the  latter  fi*ee  to  follow  us, 
•and  he  is  now  in  hot  pursuit  of  us ;  so  it  will  be 
•*  who  and  who  for  the  turkey."  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  our  desi^  to  fight  unless  it  is  un- 
aToidable,  but  will  push  on  with  all  our  energies 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  expedition. 

April  80. —  .  .  .  We  burned  the  wagons, 
as  per  arrangement ;  but  before  our  whole  column 
haa  filed  out  into  the  road,  the  rebels,  who  had 
come  up,  had  got  a  battery  of  two  pieces  in  posi- 
tion, and  began  playing  upon  us  pretty  sharply, 
but  fortunately  doing  us  no  injury.  Our  com- 
mand was  then  for^'arded  briskly  on  three  miles 
upon  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  near  **Day*«  Gap," 
^ere  we  were  dismounted  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  best  kind  of  or<^er,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  We  had  not  long  to 
watt,  for  they  came  thundering  on,  and  planted 
their  two  pieces  of  field  artillery  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  line  of  skirmishers,  and  com- 
menced to  open  on  us  with  shell  and  shot,  but 
without  much  effect,* as  their  range  was  too  high 
to  reach  us  ip  our  sheltered  position.  Our  little 
mountain  howitzers  were  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  with  good  result,  for  they  fell  back 
and  tried  our  left  wing,  but  were  signally  repulsed 
by  tiie  Fiflv-first  and  Seventy-third  Indiana,  with 
considerable  loss  on  their  side.  They  then  re- 
formed, making  a  feint  upon  the  right  wing, 
where  the  Eightieth  Illinois  were  posted,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  made  a  demonstration  upon 
our  centre,  where  our  battery  and  part  of  the 
Pifty-flrst  Indiana  and  Third  Ohio  were,  and  were 
met  with  a  murderous  fire  that  sent  them  back. 
The  Third  was  then  ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and 
charge  upon  their  battery,  and  at  the  command 
every  man  sprane  to  his  feet  and  skipped  off  on 
a  run,  gun  and  hat  in  one  hand,  yelling  like  so 
many  Mohawks,  taking  their  battery  of  two  pieces 
and  one  limber,  and  some  horses,  without  firing 
a  gun,  the  rebels  taking  to  their  heels  and  horses 
and  **  lighted  out"  The  enemy  were  so  sur- 
prised at  our  sudden  appearance  in  force  (for 
they  did  not  suppose  that  our  whole  force  had 
halted  and  formed  so  soon)  that  they  fled.  We 
pursued  them  a  few  hundred  yards  and  were  re- 
called, taking  the  pieces  and  placing  them  in  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  ours,  and  manning  them. 
We  were  then  re-formed  upon  our  old  ground,  as 
wa  aotidpated  a  renewal  of  the  attack.    We  then 


threw  out  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  and  vi- 
dettes;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering 
shots,  no  further  demonstration  was  made  upon 
us  at  this  place.  Noon. — Several  companies  of 
the  Third  Ohio  have  been  thrown  out  as  a  chain- 
guard,  to  protect  the  front  and  right  flank  ;  we 
are  expecting  marching  orders  soon.  While  we 
are  breathing,  let  me  say  here  that  the  engage- 
ment just  ended,  lasting  one  hour,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  affairs  that  I  have  yet  witnessed 
especially  the  bayonet-charge  upon  the  battery, 
where  every  one  went  in  with  a  vim,  the  one 
having  the  nimblest  legs  getting  there  first,  and 
those  with  the  strongest  lungs  making  the  most 
noise.  About  two  p.m.  we  were  ordered  to  fall 
m  and  bring  up  the  rear,  and  we  were  soon  un- 
der full  mule-way,  and  all  went  on  smoothly  for 
ten  miles,  when,  as  our  regiment  was  in  the  act 
of  crossing  a  deep  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior 
River,  the  enemy  came  upon  our  rear,  causing 
considerable  confusion,  but  some  of  us  dismount- 
ing, succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check 
until  the  remainder  crossed  and  formed  upon  the 
hill,  where  we  had  our  battery  of  four  pieces 
planted  in  good  position.  The  enemy,  led  by 
Forrest,  (the  forces  that  attacked  us  in  the  morn- 
ing were  several  resiments  under  Col.  Ro^dy,) 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  u.h,  but  were  repulsed 
again  and  again.  Their  loss  was  certainly  great 
We  lost  largely.  Just  after  sunset  we  succeeded 
in  completely  silencing  the  enemy.  We  then 
took  these  two  pieces,  after  having  used  all  the 
ammunition,  and  having  no  further  use  for  them, 
and  spiked  them  with  two  rat-tail  files  that  were 
used  by  some  of  the  boys  for  making  finger-rings, 
and  were  left  setting  by  the  roadside.  After 
leaving  a  rear-guard,  we  mounteii,  and  again,  at 
nine  p.m.,  started  on  our  ride,  and  kept  on  in  a 
brisk  gait  all  night  The  enemy's  advance  fol- 
lowed us  fifteen  miles  to  Black  River.  I  under- 
stand it  was  tlie  design  of  Col.  Strcight  to  have 
ambushed  them  had  they  crossed.     .     .     . 

May  1. — This  morning  we  are  still  on  the 
road,  and  are  in  such  haste  to  get  to  our  destina- 
tion, if  possible,  without  further  molestation, 
that  we  are  not  allowed  time  to  stop  to  either 
feed  or  water  our  mules,  but  are  hurried  through 
streams  midsides  to  the  stock,  without  allowing 
them  a  taste.  We  arrived  at  Blountsvillc  at  elev- 
en A.M.,  and  were  lialted  to  feed  ourselves  and 
animals,  after  being  over  twenty -four  hours  in 
the  saddle  and  riding  over  fifty- three  miles.  Hero 
we  took  a  good  meal  of  ham  and  coffee,  and  gave 
our  gallant  chargers  a  good  feed  of  com.  We 
here  burned  our  wagons,  having  no  further  use 
for  them,  as  we  placed  the  ammunition  on  pack 
mules.  At  one  p.m.  we  were  in  the  saddle  again, 
and  on  our  way  on  quick  time,  as  the  rebs  were 
harassing  our  rear;  three  miles  brought  us  t) 
a  considerable  stream,  and  being  apprehensive 
that  the  enemy  might  attempt  the  manoouvre  of 
yesterday  evening,  we  were  dismounted,  and 
formed  in  line  ;  but,  after  waiting  an  hour,  wo 
again  mounted  and  pursued  our  way  over  a  bar- 
ren country  called  Sand  Mountain.  About  mid- 
night we  halted,  having  come  thirty  miles  since 
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one  P.M.,  and  since  yesterday  morning  ridden 
eighty  miles,  and  no  sleep.  After  upsaddling  our 
mules,  our  company,  with  two  or  three  more,  went 
out  on  picket ;  consequently  we  had  but  little 
sleep 

May  2. — We  are  well,  but  tolerably  sore.  At 
daylight  we  were  again  on  our  way,  rode  two 
miles,  fed,  and  got  breakfast,  consisting  of  good 
ham,  coffee,  and  crackers;  it  being  the  second 
feed  in  forty-eight  hours.  We  are  very  particu- 
lar what  we  eat,  now  that  our  commissary  is 
located  all  through  the  country,  and  we  will  not 
have  any  other  meat  but  ham,  for  we  sent  one 
of  our  boys  to  get  meat  for  the  company,  and 
ho  returned  without  any,  saying  that  **  there 
was  nothing  in  the  smoke-house  but  shoulders 
and  middlings.**  We  halted  but  an  hour,  and 
we  Kere  up  and  off.  After  marching  fifteen  miles, 
burning  several  brieves  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  we  arrived  at  Gadsden,  situate  upon 
the  Coosa  River.  Just  before  wo  came  to  town 
we  witnessed  a  scene  partaking  largely  of  the 
serious  and  comic,  more  particularly  of  the  latter. 
One  of  the  boys,  it  appears,  had  exchanged  horses 
with  a  gentleman  and  lady,  something  after  the 
manner  the  Irishman  tiaded  linen  with  the 
clothes-line.  And  when  we  came  along,  the  farm- 
er was  setting  in  the  gate-way  sending  forth 
the  following  himentation,  **  I  have  no  child- 
ren, but  I  have  brothers  in  the  army,"  (he  mistook 
us  for  secesh,)  "  boo,  hoo,  hoo,"  and  similar  ex- 
pressions in  the  most  doleful  sounds  that  ever  is- 
sued from  any  blubbering  booby,  whilst  the 
*'  better  half"  was  standing  back  regarding  the 
newly  acquired  "  boss "  of  the  genus  pendent- 
eared  gentry  in  an  altogether  different  mood 
from  that  of  her  husband.  '  Her  curses  were  not 
*^loud,"  but,  judging  from  the  animated  gesticu- 
lation and  the  vinegar  visage  of  the  termagant, 
they  were  "  vasty  deep ;"  and  take  the  scene  in 
all  its  bearings,  I  should  pronounce  this  "  swop  " 
to  be  an  exchange  under  pretext,  and  will  afford 
our  tender-hearted  and  charitable  sympathizers 
at  home  an  opportunity  to  go  into  hysterics  over 
the  uncharitablencss  of  this  **  Abolition  war," 
etc.,  eta,  to  the  end  of  Billingsgate. 

At  Gadsden  we  destroyed  four  thousand  dol- 
lars* worth  of  good  flour,  five  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  and  the  ferry-boat  We  again  mounted 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  Georgia, 
and  had  trotted  eleven  miles  by  two  p.m.,  and  had 
stopped  to  feed,  when,  near  three  p.m.,  the  rebels 
came  upon  our  rear-guard,  and  we  were  compel- 
led to  form  again  and  give  them  another  general 
engagement ;  which  was  done  in  quick  time,  and 
in  good  order.  It  was  while  leading  his  rc^ment, 
(Seventy-third  Indiana,)  that  Colonel  Hathaway 
was  killed  by  a  rifle-shot  at  short-range,  by 
one  of  Riffle's  men  ;  but  when  the  bold  rebel 
turned  to  get  away,  he  was  perfect!  v  riddled 
with  bullets.  We  lost  more  in  killed  here  than 
in  either  of  the  two  former  engagements.  When 
the  battery  was  placed  in  position  and  Ix^n 
to  shell  them,  and  the  centre  sent  in  her  vol- 
leys, the  enemy  soon  fell  back,  leaving  the 
skirmishers  to  do  the  fighting  at  a  more  safe 


distance.  While  here  Colonel  Streight  selected 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  mounted 
men  in  his  command,  and  sent  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rome,  forty  miles  distant  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  greater  portion  of  the  command 
was  sent  forward,  whilst  the  Third  Ohio  was 
left  behind  as  usual.  Alter  leaving  our  aninuds 
in  the  front,  with  every  fourth  man,  we  then 
burned  the  out-buildings,  and  the  wall  of  the 
fences,  down  to  one  string,  for  a  protection. 
We  then  deployed  out,  and  awaited  the  rebels' 
approach ;  but  in  vain,  for  they  would  not  bite 
at  the  *' Yankee"  hook.  So  at  ten  p.m.  we  starts 
ed  again  on  quick  time,  and  had  ridden  eight 
miles,  when  the  Adjutant-General  detailed  com* 
panv  A,  Third  Ohio,  to  bum  the  *'  Round  Mount- 
ain" smelting-fumace.  We  then  filed  to  the 
left  and  took  the  road  leading  to  it,  and  cune  to 
it  in  a  short  time,  where  we  dismounted,  and 
pUced  a  guard  over  the  animals,  the  remainder 
of  us  proceeded  to  destroy  the  mammoth  estab- 
lishment It  was  designed  originally  for  smelt- 
ing iron,  but  has,  within  the  last  year,  been  un- 
dergoing great  additions,  until  they  bad  it  al- 
most completed  for  manufacturing  a  variety  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  such  as  cannon,  shell,  etc., 
and  was  worth  several  millions  to  them.  But 
through  the  agency  of  fire,  applied  by  us,  with 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  negroes,  who  threw 
the  first  brands  into  their  own  sleeping-berths, 
we  soon  had  the  **  heavens  and  earth"  illuminated 
with  the  conflagration  of  one  of  Dixie's  most 
valuable  establishments. 

The  white  laborers,  one  hundred  in  number, 
had  but  that  evening  run  off  a  nice  "  bed  of  pies," 
and  had  left  the  ten  darkies  to  kee)9  the  machin- 
ery in  good  order.  They  have  not  as  yet  sent  in 
their  "  morning  report ;"  but,  judging  fVom  the 
condition  in  which  we  left  it  last  night,  it  will 
be  something  like  this:  **Sick — disease,  severe 
night  attack  of  heat  upon  the  steam-chest,  caused 
by  a  too  f^'ee  application  by  ^  Yanks  and  niggs' 
of  fire  to  the  *  tinder'  part,  (as  an  Irishman 
would  say.)  Prescription  —  several  doses  of 
Yankee  mechanical  ingenuity."  After  seeing  it 
under  good  heading,  we  left  in  great  haste,  and 
rejoined  our  command  at  Centre,  four  miles 
distant     .    .     . 

May  8. —  ...  It  was  our  intention  to 
have  crossed  the  Autauga  River  at  Centre,  but 
the  boat  was  too  small  and  we  were  compelled  to 
make  a  circuitous  ride,  and  cross  above  at  a  ford. 
By  some  one's  negligence,  our  artillery  ammuni- 
tion was  damaged  by  being  wetted.  At  day- 
light we  came  to  Cedar  Bluffs,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Rome ;  wo  destroyed  a  new  &et  of  caissons 
at  this  place.  The  boys  were  so  overcome  with 
drowsiness  that  they  would  go  to  sleep  on  their 
animals ;  for  we  had  not  slept  more  than  six 
hours  in  t)ie  last  seventy-two,  and  had  fought 
three  general  engagements,  and  rode  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  \\  o  halted  six  miles  south  of  Ce- 
dar Bluffs,  fed,  and  prepared  our  breakfast  While 
we  were  thus  engaged.  General  Forrest  came  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  our  surren- 
der, which  our  commander  at  once  declined,  and 
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was  heard  to  say  that  ^*  ho  would  be  d-^  first*' 
But  when  the  ordnance  officer  reported  that  the 
ammunition  was  defective,  a  council  of  war  was 
called  and  the  matter  reconsidered;  and  after 
^ing  out  and  seeing  the  enemy^s  forces,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  were  three 
hundred  miles  within  their  lines,  with  but  little 
hope  of  reinforcements,  with  nearly  an  equal  hos- 
tile force  immediately  opposed  to  us,  and  rein- 
forcements within  supporting  distance,  with  twen- 
ty-two miles,  and  a  deep  rirer  between  us  and  our 
destination,  and  nearly  all  the  ammunition  worth- 
less— the  small  arm  ammunition  having  been 
transported  upon  mules,  it  pitted  the  paper  so  as 
to  make  it  of  but  little  use,  and  the  artillery  am- 
munition was  wet  All  these  things  considered, 
it  would  have  been  madness  in  us  to  have  given 
them  battle.  So  the  terms  stipulated  for  by  Col- 
onel Strei^t  were  accepted  by  General  Forrest, 
which  surrendered  all  Government,  property,  the 
officers  to  retain  their  private  property  and  side 
arms  and  our  colors,  and  we  were  to  retain  all 
our  personal  property,  and  that  we  were  to  ride 
the  animals  to  Rome,  Georgia,  twenty-two  miles 
distant 

The  number  surrendered  in  all  was  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  number 
of  the  captors  I  do  not  know.  The  following  rebel 
regiment^  were  largely  represented:  Colonels 
Steams,  Bifflcs,  Edmonson,  and  Koddy^s  men, 
and  severi  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  nine  a.m.  wc  were  marched  out  into  a  field 
and  there  stacked  anus.  One  of  the  boys,  learn- 
ing of  the  surrender,  took  his  Henry  rifle,  a 
present  from  General  Beatty,  and  broke  it,  and 
stuck  it  in  a  mud-hole.  I  bent  mine,  as  did 
others,  so  they  would  shoot,  like  old  Blackburn's 
rifle—"  around  a  tree  or  a  hill  !'*  We  then  re- 
mounted and  started  for  Rome ;  marched  thirteen 
miles,  and  saw  more  citizens  than  we  had  seen 
for  the  last  one  hundred  miles.  I  cannot  account 
for  this  difference  in  the  population  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  tliis :  that  those  behind, 
hearing  that  the  "Yanks"  were  coming,  had 
done  like  the  old  negro — "  taken  to  the  hills.'' 
Many  of  the  boys  sold  their  penktiives  for  five 
dollars,  and  rubber  blankeU  for  ten  dollars, 
they  (the  rcbs)  jocosely  remarking  that  the 
"  blockaders  "  were  upon  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  paid  fifty  cents  for  corn  cakes  made  of 
unsifted  meal,  with  no  salt  in  them,  and  dried  by 
the  fire,  and  no  larger  than  a  common  sized 
biscuit ;  the  same  for  a  **  turnover  pie,"  half 
bran  and  shorts,  and  the  other  half  made  of 
four  quarters  of  dried  apples  laid  in  "longitu- 
dinally," and  completely  "dried  out"  When  we 
came  to  camp  (nine  miles  from  Rome)  wo  were 
placed  in  a  field  like  a  drove  of  sheep  ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  think  we  have  wandered  like 
"  lost  sheep  "  from  Father  Abraham's  fold — and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  wo  liave 
fallen  among  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  for 
the  rebs  are  buying  and  wearing  our  clothing. 
Afler  supper  we  lay  down  so  closely  that,  in  ? 
places,  we  lapped  over  each  other,  and  then  went  I 
to  sleep  in  a  trice,  without  any  lullaby  being  sung  1 


to  us  other  than  by  dame  Nature,  and  slept  until 
morning  like  the  "seven  sleepers." 

May  4, —  .      .      I  am  well  in  body  but 

not  so  buoyant  in  spirit  as  usual.  We  started 
at  eight  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Rome  at  ten  a.m.,  and 
found  it  full  of  curious  people  who  came  to  see 
the  "  live  Yanks,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
us.  They  offered  several  insults,  but  we  did  not 
accept  them,  but  exhibited  our  xndifDsrence  and 
independence  by  staiiding  aloof  upon  our  dignity, 
with  one  noticeable  exception  worthy  of  recital 
Some  man  had  bawled  out,  "  So  you  came  to  take 
Rome,  and  Rome  took  you,"  which  one  of  the 
boys  retorted  with  "  Tho  h — ^1  you  did !  I  '  can't 
see  it  in  that  light,'  for  when  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  advance  came  within  range  of  the  city,  not 
ono  of  your  skulking  citizens  could  be  found,  and 
had  wo  had  orders  to  take  this  place,  we  would 
have  taken  it  You  talk  of  taking  us !  Forrest 
took  us ;  you  take  nothing  I  You  belong  to  the 
Royal  Stand-backs,  who  are  the  last  in  and  first 
out,  when  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done."  The 
citizen  vanished. 

We  were  taken  through  the  principal  street  to 
a  vacant  lot  near  the  d6pdt,  and  there  dismount- 
ed ;  and  as  we  were  marched  to  a  small  lot 
"  fenced  in'*  with  guards,  and  were  searched  for 
arms,  etc.,  and  then  passed  in,  where  we  were 
rejoined  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  "  who  had 
gone  on  before."  They  had,  afler  leaving  us, 
pushed  forward  briskly.  At  Centre  they  passed 
themselves  off  to  the  ferryman  as  Forrest's  men, 
and  were  taken  over ;  and  they  pushed  forward 
with  no  opposition,  and  arrived  within  one  quar- 
ter mile  of  Rome  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  third,  where 
they  halted  in  accordance  to  orders,  awaiting  fur- 
ther instructions.  At  twelve  meridian  the  cars 
came  on  with  rebel  troops  from  Bridgeport ;  and' 
as  our  main  body  did  not  come  up  as  laid  down 
in  the  programme,  the  commander  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  fall  back,  which  was  done.  Falling  back 
seven  miles,  they  met  the  flag  of  truce,  and  sur- 
rendered. The  boys  told  us  that  as  they  were 
coming  in  that  morning,  not  a  man  could  be  seen, 
but  as  they  were  escorted  into  the  city  in  the 
evening,  every  house,  tho  road  and  woods,  wero 
full  of  armed  men,  and  little  boys  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  rifle,  and  to  hear  them 
"  gas,"  one  would  think  they  had  captured  the 
whole  Union  army.  In  conversation  with  some 
of  the  generals  in  reference  to  how  the  dtizena 
treated  us,  and  acted,  they  said :  "  They  wished 
in  their  hearts  that  wc  had  shelled  and  burned 
the  place,  for  they  have  treated  ifs  common  8ol« 
diers  like  dogs,  and  shown  us  no  respect  what- 
ever." Some  of  the  conscripts  went  further,  and 
said  they  were  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  first  chance  they  saw  they  would  leave. 
Rome  is  situated  between  the  Coosa  and  Au- 
tauga rivers,  and  numbers  about  liive  thou.sand 
inhabitants.  An  extensive  arsenal  is  located 
hero,  and  also  an  extensive  ordnance  foundry 
below  the  city.  Part  of  our  task  was  to  destroy 
these  public  factories  and  the  rolling  stock  hero, 
and  then  make  a  "demonstration"  upon  the 
Georgia  State  Railroad.    We  are  now  separated 
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Dnom  our  officers  and  under  guard,  quartered  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  government  establishment, 
which  some  "  Yank  "  burned  and  then  **  lit  out** 
We  now  run  the  *'  mershine,"  as  Jake  would  say, 
ourselves.    .     .    . 

May  5. —  ...  I  feel  well  in  body  and 
some  better  in  mind  than  yesterday.  Thus  fiur 
we  have  been  treated  well  by  the  enemy — I  mean 
by  the  soldiers,  by  Forrest's  men  especially,  who' 
have  used  us  as  a  true  soldier  will  treat  a  prison- 
er. We  were  paroled  this  A.if.,  or,  as  the  boys 
fitcetiously  call  it,  "  got  receipts  for  their  mules." 
After  this  we  were  subjected  to  a  most  rigid 
search  by  the  feather-bed  officials  of  Rome :  had 
it  not  been  that  we  were  apprised  of  the  search 
beforehand,  it  would  have  been  worse  for  us  even 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Some  of  the  boys  bought 
light  bread,  at  fifty  cents  a  piece  for  fiven^nt 
loaves,  and  having  gouged  out  the  inside,  con- 
cealed therein  their  watches,  money,  and  so  on. 
Cue  fellow  got  a  poke,  placed  his  revolver  in  it, 
placing  meat,  eta,  around  it,  and  in  this  way 
succeeded  in  *^  running  the  blockade."  I  con- 
cealed my  journal  in  tne  lining  of  my  cap,  but 
had  to  bum  my  old  letters  to  save  them  firom 
falling  into  their  hands.  That  was  the  greatest 
sacrifice  I  had  to  make.  Nothing  is  so  sacred  as 
to  escape  their  rapacious  narrow  souls,  if  they 
have  so  valuable  a  commodity. 

At  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  we  were  ordered  to  leave 
with  all  of  our  things ;  but  as  we  passed  out,  the 
officers  (home  guaMs)  stripped  us  of  our  oil  and 
wool  blankets ;  and  those  who  had  their  over- 
coats on  their  arms  had  to  leave  them ;  haver- 
sacks, canteens,  tin  cups,  platters,  knives  and 
forks,  watches,  fin;;cr-rings,  penknives,  and  some 
had  their  money  taken  from  them.  All  this  was 
"  private  property."  So  much  for  Southern  faith. 
And  to  cap  the  climax  of  meanness,  they  robbed 
us  of  our  old  colors,  the  first  and  only  ones  our 
regiment  ever  had — they  were  our  first  love. 
But  I  have  a  small  piece  of  it  at  home,  where  I 
will  keep  it  side  by  side  with  the  locks  of  hair 
as  one  of  our  home  treasures.  The  future  will 
be  ours. 

After  being  robbed,  we  were  put  in  and  upon 
box  cars  without  seats.  As  we  were  getting  in, 
some  lady  threw  us  a  nice  bouquet  of  red, white, 
and  blue  flowers.  I  have  yet  one  of  the  **  red, 
red  roses,"  and  I  prize  it  more  than  aught  else  I 
have  seen  in  Dixie.  Should  a  similar  expedition 
ever  be  sent  to  Rome  again,  and  that  city,  like 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  bo  doomed  by 
the  angel  of  destruction,  and  this  lady,  like  Abra- 
ham, would  plead  for  its  deliverance,  provided 
one  good  Union  soul  could  be  found,  the  red  rose 
will  be  proof  that  one  soul  there  remained' true 
to  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and  unchanged 
in  her  first  love  for  those  colors  that  fill  the  eye 
and  stir  the  soul  with  patriotism.  God  bless 
true  woman !  for  she  was  last  at  the  cross  and 
first  at  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  only 
being  at  Rome  that  touched  the  tender  chords 
of  the  Union  soldier's  heart,  although  she  did  not 
follow  the  injunction  "to  do  in  Rome  as  Rome 
did." 


We  left  Rome  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  arrived  at 
Kingston,  on  the  Georgia  State  road,  eighteen 
miles  fi*om  Rome  and  seventy-one  from  Atlantai 
about  twelve  x. 

While  we  were  on  the  switch,  I  saw  sevenl 
ladies  standing  upon  a  balcony,  and  to  elicit  their 
political  sentiments,  I  shook  a  newspaper  that  a 
fHend  had  smuffglod  to  us,  and  the  sign^  was  Te- 
cognized  and  adoiowledged  by  one  of  them  giv- 
ing her  handkerchief  a  little  flutter  two  or  t£^eo 
times,  withdrawing  it  quickly  each  time,  as  If 
she  was  fearful  that  the  argus-eyed  rebs  would 
see  them. 

We  left  for  Atlanta  at  one  p.m.,  over  the  most 
crooked  road  I  ever  saw.  The  country  tiiroi^ 
which  we  passed  was  rough  and  barren,  woni 
out  by  ignorant  slave  labor  and  cotton.  Thej 
have  scratched  and  planted  in  com  every  foot  of 
hind  that  will  raise  peas.  The  corn  is  four  im^- 
es  high,  and  is  the  color  of  safirou — wheat  in 
small  patches,  very  thin  on  the  ground^  and 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  in  full  head,  and  will 
not  aven^  over  four  bushels  per  acre ;  com  ten 
to  fifteen  per  acre  in  the  usual  yield.  The  peo-^ 
pie  are  cadaverous,  spindle-shanked,  squalid  and' 
ignorant  specimens  of  the  g&nus  homo^  and  are 
consequently  ill-mannered.  At  six  p.m. we  arriT- 
ed  and  met  with  a  warm  reception  at  Marietta^ 
Georgia,  by  the  citizens  and  "  home  guwds.** 
Some  threw  cotton  at  us ;  I  told  them  com  was 
**  king  "  with  us,  and  iudging  from  the  scarcity 
of  the  rations  fUmished  us,  and  by  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  unsalted  cakes,  made  of  unsifted 
com-meal,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  was  thehr  king 
too.  The  ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say, 
took  the  initiatory,  and  **  out-Heroded  Herod  "  in 
vituperative  abuse,  proving  themselves  perfect  vix- 
ens, shaking  their  diminutive  fists  at  us,  making 
ugly  faces,  and  screaming  at  us  with  rage,  which  at^ 
forded  much  amusement  for  our  boys.  At  six  p. m. 
we  lefi;  Marietta,  and  arrived  at  Atlanta  at  eight 
P.M.,  and  were  marched  a  mile  to  the  common,  and 
bivouacked  withont  blankets;  but  wo  did  not 
sleep  much  on  account  of  the  cold,  although  we 
were  much  fatigued.     .     .     . 

May  6. —  .  .  .  We  are  well  and  in  jovial 
spirits,  although  we  did  not  «leep  much  last 
night  I  bought  bread  at  fifty  cents  per  loaf,  of 
one  quarter  pound  per  loaf.  Turnover  pies  are 
selling  at  one  dollar  a  piece;  strawberries  and 
cream  are  selling  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
saucer,  and  not  much  more  than  enough  to  color 
it  at  that  Greenbacks  are  in  great  demand,  the 
rebels  giving  three  of  theirs  for  one  of  ours,  and 
glad  to  get  it  at  that  The  soldiers  and  some  of 
the  citizens  treat  us  well.  Some  of  them  told  as 
that  we  were  the  most  independent  set  of  fellows 
they  had  ever  seen.  •  A  Rev.  Mr.  Pcnkcrton  call- 
ed to-day  to  sec  a  nephew  of  his  who  is  an  or- 
derly sergeant  in  our  regiment,  and  appeared  to 
be  very  sorry  to  find  a  son  of  his  dear  lamented 
brother,  whom  ho  believed  to  be  in  heaven,  hero 
in  the  South  butchering  those  who  had  never 
done  him  any  harm  1  **  Uncle,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  "  1  have  done  no  more  than  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  my  duty."    lie  then  volunteered 
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some  advice  to  us,  saying  it  was  not  very  pru- 
dent in  us  to  express  our  opinions  so  freely ;  that 
we  did  not  understan^l  as  well  as  he  the  senti- 
ment prevailing  at  Atlanta ;  and  the  answer  was, 
that  we  had  our  birth  and  were  reared  where 
free  discussion  was  enjoyed  by  all  loyal  Union- 
loving  people,  and  under  no  circumstances  would 
we  bo  deprived  of  that  privilege  guaranteed  to  Us 
by  our  Constitution,  and  neither  will  we  be. 
llie  confederates  have  rather  obscure  ideas  of 
what  they  want,  or  what  they  are  contending 
for.  If  you  ask  them  what  th^  are  fighting  for, 
you  get  as  a  reply  a  jumble  of  State  rights,  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  negro  rights,  etc.  But 
when  asked  what  one  of  their  constitutional  priv- 
ileges had  been  abridged  or  in  any  way  molested 
by  those  at  the  head  of  tlie  Government,  prior  to 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  of  course  they 
could  not  tell,  but  would  dodge  the  question  by 
reproducing  those  cut  and  dried  suppositions  and 
speculations  about  what  was  intended,  and  (ac- 
cording to  their  sophistry)  what  would  inevitably 
follow  Lincoln's  administration.  In  conversation 
witli  a  Memphis  rebel  refugee,  (renegade  is  bet- 
•ter,)  who  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
admiration  for  Yallandigham,  the  Union  soldier's 
worst  enemy,  he  said :  *^  I  regard  him  as  the  very 
best  statesman  you  have ;  his  speech  last  winter 
was  unanswerable."  I  said  that  **  we  did  not  re- 
coenize  him  to  be  one  of  us  any  more  than  we 
did  Arnold  or  Burr,  as  entitled  to  the  names  of 
patriots  or  honesty.;  for  he  is  repudiated  by  the 
mass  of  freemen  of  the  North,  irrespective  of  par- 
ty, except  a  small  faction  of  copperhead  sympa- 
thizers of  secession  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sol- 
dier in  the  field  that  hears  his  name  but  with  de- 
testation. As  it  regards  his  speech,  Bingham  of 
Ohio  and  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  answered  it  to 
the  chagrin  and  discomfiture  of  the  butternuts, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Union  peo- 
ple." At  seven  p.m.  we  are  still  on  the  com- 
mons without  shelter,  and  the  weather  is  quite 
c^d.     .    .    . 

May  7. —  .  .  .  I  am  well  and  in  exuber- 
ant spirits,  notwithstanding  the  uncharitableness 
of  the  weather  and  the  inhospitality  of  the  citi- 
sens.  The  weather  is  very  cold  for  this  climate ; 
we  have  to  hover  around  the  fire  to  keep  warm  ; 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  sleep  away  from  the 
fire.  We  received  this  morning  a  small  quantity 
of  mouldy  crackers  and  rusty  meat  Evening : 
we  again  received  a  scanty  supply  of  crackers  and 
baeon,  and  were  then  marched  down  through  the 
city  and  placed  in  box  cars,  and  at  eight  p.m.  start- 
ed towards  Chattanooga.     .     .     . 

3faf/ S. — At  Dal  ton,  Ga.,  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
from  Knoxville.  Wo  will  have  to  lay  over  until 
evening  in  this  miserable  place,  full  of  villainous- 
looking  people.  Flour  is  worth  sixty  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  other  articles  in  the  same  ratio. 
Greenbacks  are  brisk,  and  exchangeable  for  five 
times  their  denomination  in  confederate  shin- 
plasters,  '*  C.  S.  A."  and  individual.  I  saw  the 
officials  sending  siege  pieces  east    There  are  no 


army  supplies  here,  but  a  small  quantity  of  corn- 
meal  in  the  station,  neither  have  I  seen  any  at 
any  of  the  stations  along  the  line,  nor  is  it  in  the 
country  through  which  we  passed  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  subsist  an  army.  If  they  have  pro- 
visions it  must  be  at  their  base  of  supplies.  We 
left  at  four  p.m.  for  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Good  night, 
all.     .     .     . 

May  9. — We  arrived  safe  at  Knoxville  this 
six  A.M.,  and  were  marched  two  miles  to  the 
camp  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  where  we 
were  treated  like  men,  they  furnishing  us  with 
some  of  their  scanty  rations ;  also  supplying  us 
with  the  requisite  culinary  utensils  wherewith  to 
prepare  our  frugal  meal  All  honor  to  that  hos- 
pitable regiment  of  the  '*01d  Dominion."  Ra- 
tions of  hard  bread  and  bacon  were  issued  to 
us  in  a  more  liberal  mann^  than  usual.  The 
sun  has  again  made  its  long-looked  and  wished- 
for  reappearance,  thawing  out  our  hypochondria. 
After  breakfast  and  a  good  bathe,  we  were  taken 
back  to  the  city  and  placed  upon  the  cars,  and 
started  again  up  Holstein  valley,  toward  Bristol, 
Va.,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  The 
city  of  Knoxville  is  picturesquely  situated  upon 
several  hills;  and  the  landscape  is  as  bold  and 
rough  as  that  noble  old  hero-patriot  of  Tennes- 
see, Parson  Brownlow,  and  is  a  fit  place  to 
form  such  an  eccentric  character.  I  think  there 
is  no  more  than  one  brigade  of  rebels  stationed 
at  this  place.  The  soil  is  better  and  the  culti- 
vation and  improvements  are  superior  to  any  I 
have  seen  since  coming  into  Alabama ;  but  the 
country  has  been  drained  of  all  its  products. 
Men  are  also  scarce  all  along  tlie  lin&  Many 
women  arc  in  mourning. 

May  10. —  ...  I  am  well  and  in  ex- 
uberant spirits,  notwithstanding  I  spent  a  mis- 
erable night  in  a  box  car  crowded  with  filth, 
vermin,  and  soldiers.  Six  a.m. — At  Bristol,  Va. 
We  arrived   hero    just  at  daylight,   and   have 

r'n  changed  cars.  The  town  contains  proba- 
eight  hundred  inhabitants.  We  left  at  sun- 
rise for  Lynchburgh,  two  hundred  and  four 
miles  distant  from  Bristol ;  the  weather  is  de- 
lightful and  every  thing  moves  on  smoothly. 
Vegetation  here,  compart  with  that  of  Georgia, 
is  very  backward;  com  is  not  all  planted; 
apple-trees  are  just  in  bloom;  in  Georgia  the 
fruit  is  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb ;  the 
forest  hero  is  just  budding;  in  Georgia  it  is 
nearly  in  its  full  "green  glories."  Two  p.m. — 
We  are  at  Glenn  Spring  Salt  Rocks,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  miles  from  Lynchburgh.  This  is 
a  place  of  great  importance,  it  being  the  most 
extensive  salt  manufactory  of  the  Confederacy — 
Bastard  Confederacy  I  mean.  They  have  a  bri- 
gade guarding  this  point,  for  fear  the  "  Yanks  " 
will  come  in  and  destroy  it,  as  it  was  reported 
to  them  they  would  do,  two  weeks  ago,  and  this 
brigade  was  sent  here  immediately.  Five  p.m. — 
The  rickety  old  train  has  just  run  off  the  track, 
but  fortunately  doing  no  further  injury  than  dis- 
locating one  soldier^s  ifvrist  and  bruising  another 
one  in  the  head,  and  disabling  three  cars.     The 
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wreck  was  soon  removed,  and  we  were  off  through 
the  mountains.  But  few  of  the  bridges  are 
guarded.     .     .     . 

May  11. —  .  .  .  We  came  through  the 
Alleghanies  and  Blue  Ridge  last  night  Nine 
A.M. — Lynchburgh,  Va.  We  have  just  arrived 
here.  The  city  is  situated  upon  some  high 
bluffs  of  the  James  River,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  above  Richmond.  We  here 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  field  gen- 
eral in  the  rebel  service,  General  T.  J.  Jackson, 
(Stonewall,)  which  throws  a  pall  of  gloom  around 
the  city;  ay,  and  we,  not  forgetting  that  al- 
though an  enemy  to  our  country,  he  was  a 
bravo  and  generous  soldier,  and,  in  the  name  of 
our  common  humanity,  is  entitled  to  our  char- 
table  consideration  of  his  imperfections. 

We  will  soon  "forward  on  to  Richmond." 
At  nine  a.m.,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  burnt 
crackers  and  about  the  same  amount  of  fat  meat 
was  distributed  to  each  of  us.  Ten  a.m. — We 
:elt  in  the  cars  on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  and 
passed  through  the  poorest  country  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  abounding  in  sterile  pineries  and  ^ack- 
oak  thickets,  which  were  worn  out  by  tobacco, 
and  is  now  thrown  out  for  nature,  time,  Eli 
Thayer,  and  eternity  to  renovate.  This  must  be 
that  portion  of  Virginia  that  that  mighty,  letter- 
writing  Wise  had  in  mind,  when  he  wrote,  that 
to  get  a  "  beefsteak,  they  would  have  to  hunt  a 
stump-tailed  steer  all  over  the  hills  and  sedge 

rtchcs  of  the  Old  Dominion  ;*'  and  from  what 
see  and  can  learn,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  "Old  Gizzard  Foot"  would  now,  to  see  a 
stump-tailed  "  steer  "  or  one  of  any  other  kind, 
have  to  "put  his  goggles  on  his  eyes,"  and  wait 
as  long  as  one  of  his  own  letters,  before  lie  wou4d 
see  said  "  steer "  in  this  God-forsaken  country. 
Every  foot  of  soil  that  will  prospectively  raise 
a  nubbin  of  com  is  scratched  or  being  scratched, 
and  appropriated  to  that  cereal,  "King  Com." 
Four  P.M. — We  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
South  Side  Railroad  and  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  fifty-two  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place.  We  have  once  more  changed  cars, 
and  will  to-night  proceed  to  move  upon  Rich- 
mond with  a  "  Streight "  column  I  So  good  night 
all    .     .     . 

May  12. — We  are  well  and  in  buoyant  spir- 
its. When  we  awoke  this  morning  we  found 
ourselves  thirty  miles  from  the  mighty  cage  that 
contains  the  golden  bird,  Jef!  Davis,  which  has 
aroused  the  Yankee  curiosity  so  much,  that  to 
secure  it  for  the  "  American  Museum,"  Generals 
McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  lastly, 
Stoneman,  have  been  sent ;  but  all  have  as  yet 
failed.  Now,  **  I  move "  that,  after  one  more 
trial  is  given  "  Fighting  Joe,"  and  he  should  fail, 
(I  don't  believe  he  will  though,)  that  the  "  Powers 
that  be  at  Washington"  will  send  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum  on  a  "  Humbugging  "  tour  to  Richmond. 
Should  he  full,  we  then  might  sing : 

**  There**  no  more  use  knocking  at  the  door.** 

The  country  continues  barren,  and  we  are  not 
five  miles  from  the  city.     Judging  from  what  I 


have  seen  of  the  "Sunny  South,"  there  is  not 
sufficient  supplies  in  it  to  keep  this  miserabie 
apology  of  a  government  six  months  longer  from 
starvation.  Should  General  Hooker  keep  the 
rebels  out  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Roue-  , 
crans  out  of  West-Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
Grant  and  Banks  will  close  their  store-houses 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  then  fiure- 
well  to  this  last  bastard  of  hell,  and  all  its  aiders  4 
and  abettors ;  for  wo  will  bury  them  all  so  deep 
that  it  will  require  the  hist  blast  of  the  arch* 
angePs  trumpet  to  reach  and  resurrect  them  t^ 
damnation  eternal,  with  the  arch-rebel  of  heareo, 
the  devil  their  father,  for  company. 

We  arrived  opposite  the  city  at  ten  o^doek, 
A.M.,  and  were  joined  by  two  thousand  of  Hook- 
er*8  men,  and  were  all  marched  over  upon 
"  Belle  Isle,"  opposite  the  city,  where  we  found 
some  old  tents  and  plenty  of  vermin.  One  boy 
facetiously  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  -sin- 
gle   on  the  isle,  for  they  were  all  married 

and  had  large  families. 

The  rebel  rag  is  at  half-mast  tipon  the  CafMiol 
and  public  buildings,  in  mourning  for  "  Stone- 
wall   Jackson,  the  Rosecrans  of  their  army. 

Four  P.M. — ^We  have  had  no  rations  since  nine 
A.M.  yesterday.  We  all  feel  the  gnawings  of 
hunger,  and  had  it  not  have  been  that  some  of 
us  have  some  funds  wherewith  to  buy  a  little  an* 
salted  corn-cake,  we  would  have  suffered  severe- 
ly. Secession  is  completely  "  played  out,"  when 
they  cannot  even  support  their  own  soldiers  with 
more  than  quarter-rations ;  and  the  dying  words 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  were  to  "send  provisions 
to  the  army."    Good-night  ... 

May  13. — I  am  well,  but  hungry. 

Four  P.M.— The  "C.  S.  A."  (Confederate  Steal- 
ing  Association)  has  furnished  us  but  throe 
burnt  crackers  of  the  circumference  of  a  Saucer, 
but  much  thinner,  an  ounce  of  fat  meat,  and  one 
of  soil  bread  in  the  last  fifty -six  hours,  upon  our 
honor.  ^  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  matter  is, 
that  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  us  receiving 
any  more  soon.  Will  any  sensible  man  please  to 
give  us  an  estimate  of  this  pscudo  government? 
VVill  the  advocates  in  the  South  and  their  apolo- 
gists in  the  North,  of  this  rebellion,  tell  us  what 
the  prospect  is  now  spread  out  before  them?  Do 
you  not  see  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  or  as  it 
were  on  the  confines  of  the  present,  the  gaunt, 
spectral  form  of  starvation,  or  the  terrible  visage 
of  defeat,  the  crouching  humiliating  figure  of  sub- 
mission, or  the  elevated  and  towering  outlines  of 
the  gibbet,  and  the  horrors  of  a  traitor's  death, 
and  ignominy  haunting  you  day  and  night,  and 
which,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  "  will  not  down "  ? 
I  put  this  to  the  leaders  of  this  hell-hatched  re- 
bellion, and  not  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  their  more 
honest  but  deluded  and  misguided  followers ;  for 
I  am  glad  to  have  it  to  record,  and  that  too  ad- 
visedly, as  many  knowing  the  fact  will  bear  wit- 
ness, that  the  common  soldiery  generally  are  kind- 
ly disposed  toward  us,  and  it  is  more  than  com- 
mon sympathy  for  us,  in  our  present  unfortunate 
situation ;  for  in  conversation  with  them,  undis- 
turbed by  their  officials,  they  would  tell  me  &»nk- 
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ly  that  there  waa  a  great  misunderstanding  exist- 
ing between  us ;  waiving  the  old  position  taken 
onginallv,  that  they  were  only  right,  and  we  were 
wrong  alone;  they  said  they  regretted  leaving  the 
Old  Jnag,  but  they  wore  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  ereatly  wronged,  and  "went  out"  with 
their  State.  One  said  to  me :  *^  We  are  fighting 
for  more  than  we  will  ever  get — ^what  our  leaders 
^  promised  we  would  get— equal  rights  and  liberty ; 
but  we  now  see  what  we  are  to  receive  if  we  suc- 
ceed— an  aristocracy — a  government  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many."  I  asked  him  what 
man,  more  than  any  other  one,  was  responsible 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  afikirs ;  and  ye  Cop- 
perheads mark  well  the  answer  —  *^  James  Bu- 
chanan I"  **  How  ?"  I  asked,  and  thus  he  explain- 
ed: *^  Why,  he  sat  there  in  the  White  House  like 
an  imbecile,  whilst  our  leaders  made  us  believe 
that  we  were  the  worst  abused  people  in  the 
world,  and  he  all  the  time  saying  to  them  and 
the  country  that  there  ^  was  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  coSree  a  State.*  Now,  is  he  not 
responsible  for  all  this,  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  isaid,  like  Jacksoi\,  *By  the  eter- 
nal 1 1  will  take  the  responsibility,'  and  Hhe  Union 
most  be  preserved  !* "  What  do  vou  think  of  this, 
ye  followers  of  the  old  "Pub.  Func"  and  Val- 
Undigham  ?  I  honestly  believe  if  this  vexed  ques- 
tion could  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  com- 
mon soldiery  upon  each  side  for  adjustment,  we 
would  soon  have  peace,  honorable,  lasting  peace, 
under  the  Constitution  and  Union.  But  the  thing 
is  not  possible  now,  and  upon  Jeff  Davis  and  his 
coadjutors  South  and  North,  will  rest  the  fearful 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural 
strife,  begotten  bv  the  unholy  ambition  of  such 
demagogues  as  above  mentioned.  Oh !  terrible 
will  bo  the  retribution  that  will  inevitably  over- 
take them  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  far  more 
ffttal  to  them  tlian  was  the  fate  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, for  he  died  as  a  man,  and  a  brave  soldier 
would  desire  to  aie ;  but  these  renegade  ^grates 
upon  a  scaffold  high  as  Haman  I  Amen,  sO  mote 
it  be.  Mr.  Seccsh,  should  you  be  as  successful  in 
getting  these  words  by  the  way,  as  your  brother 
thief  ki  Rome  in  securing  a  copy,  will  you  just 
place  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ;  will  ye  ? 

The  oath  of  parole  was  administered  to  some 
of  us  this  morning,  mine  with  moral  and  mental 
reservations.  We  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  the 
happy  hour  that  will  take  our  feet  out  of  the — 
not  **  mire  and  the  clay,"  as  the  good  hymn  has 
it,  but  —  sand  and  the  vermin,  and  place  them 
upon  free  soil  and  civilization,  where  honor,  truth, 
and  plenty  abounds,  and  where  pledges  arc  not 
broken  with  prisoners  of  war,  and  they  arc  not 
robbed  of  their  private  property  contrary  to  stip- 
ulations ;  and  where  they  do  not  fire  on  defence- 
less prisoners  as  at  a  target,  as  did  one  of  these 
murderers  of  liberty  yesterday,  who  shot  three 
times  across  the  river  at  us  on  the  Isle,  cnishinjc 
the  ankle-bone  of  one  of  Hooker's  men  until  the 
marrow  Rushe^l  out.  So  much  for  Southern  chiv- 
alry, pish  !  0  ye  aristocratic  CopperheadA  of 
the  North !  is  it  with  these  chivalrous  sons  of  the 
**  Sunny  South,"  who  break  every  promise  made, 


and  violate  all  rules  and  laws  of  civilized,  honor- 
able warfare,  that  ye  wish  to  make  peace  on  the 
basis  of  "  compromise  "  ?  Have  ye  become  so 
loving  and  so  foi^ving  that  ye  are  willing  to  fall 
prone,  and  in  the  depths  of  humility  and  national 
degradation,  extend  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
to  these  internal  traitors,  covered  all  over  with 
the  blood  of  our  brethren  ?  Oh  I  what  exalted 
nuignanimity  1  what  Christian  benevolence  and 
charity  I !  Most  certainly  the  millennium  has 
made  its  appearance,  when  these  long-faced  Phar 
isaical  Vallandighamites  turn  poor  publicans,  (pro 
tern,)  and  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  their  gizzards : 
"  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  us  sinners, 
and  spare  our  dear  friends,  Jen  Davis  &  Co.,  and 
their  beloved  nigeers,  or  the  Union  may  go  to 
the  devil.  Amen  l"  I  hope  all  traitors,  North  or 
South,  will  receive  absolution  at  the  rope's  end 
in  taking  an  air-bath ;  or  have  to  dance  a  jig  with 
nary  plank  to  stand  upon.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing all  day  with  the  expectation  that  the  next 
moment  would  be  our  last  on  Belle  Isle.  .  At 
noon  we  received  a  piece  of  a  cracker  the  size  of 
the  hand,  and  one  mouthful  of  meat,  all  not 
weighing  over  two  ounces.  This  evening  we  re- 
ceived another  ounce  of  hwrd  bread  and  meat  per 
man.  0  ye  miserable  apologists  for  this  bas- 
tard Confederacy !  who  are  telling  it  in  the  North 
that  the  rebels  have  plenty  and  cannot  be  starved 
out,  and  all  that,  I  would  ask  you  if  the  amount 
of  rations  their  own  men  and  ourselves  receive, 
is  evidence  of  plenty?  Do  you  call  this  living 
sumptuously  every  day?  I  wish  they  would 
send  the  Hon.  (?)  C.  L.  Vallandigham  down  here 
on  a  visit,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  necessity,  to  see 
how  plentifully  his  dear  friends  arc  of  the  neces- 
sftries  of  life.  I  think  he  would  soon  see  an  "  eye- 
opener." 

Night,  and  raining,  and  the  probability  now  is 
we  will  have  to  crawl  from  under  these  sieve  tents 
to  get  out  of  the  rain.  Good  night,  my  dear  ones 
at  home,  and  may  God  forgive  mo  if  I  have 
not  sufficient  charity  for  my  enemies.  But,  it 
appears  tome  though,  we  are  only  to  forgive  those 
who  do  not  know  their  duty.  Now  as  I  understand 
it  in  this  instance,  these  dirty  scoundrels  do  know 
perfectly  well  what  their  duty  is,  and  know  well 
now  to  do  it  —  I  mean  their  leaders.  For  the 
private  soldiers,  I  can  say  with  all  my  heart, 
when  they  lay  down  their  arms,  "  Father  Abra- 
ham, forgive  them,  for  they  did  not  know  what 
they  did,"  which  is  self-evident,  when  we  consid- 
er that  they  have  no  moneyed  interest  to  enhance, 
nor  "  nary "  nigger  in  jeopardy  or  in  prospect, 
and  no  fat  constituency  to  place  them  at  the 
public  crib  when  the  "  tug  of  war  "  is  over.    .    .    . 

Jfat/  14. — I  am  well  and  in  high  spirits,  for 
we  have  the  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  last 
morning  we  will  see  the  sun  gild  the  spires  of 
Richmond.     .     .     . 

We  left  Belle  Isle  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  recrossed  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  passed  through  Manchester, 
opposite  Richmond,  and  took  the  Petersburgli 
road  for  City  Point,  on  the  James  River,  thirty -six 
miles  distant  firom  Richmond.     On  the  commons 
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we  receivcjd  two  ounces  of  hard  bread  and  miser- 
able fat  pork,  which  vvns,  as  they  said,  to  be  the 
last  we  would  receive  from  these  benevolent  and 
hospitable  traitors.  We  passed  through  their 
line  of  defences,  found  them  numerous  but  not 
formidable ;  saw  two  twenty-four  pounders  upon 
one  redoubt,  also  one  brigade  and  battery,  which 
were  all  the  bodies  of  troops  seen  on  the  line.  It 
rained  this  afternoon,  making  it  very  slavish 
travelling.  After  dark  we  bivouacked  in  the 
pineries,  having  come  eighteen  miles.  We  kind- 
led a  small  fire,  threw  ourselves  down  Indian 
fashion,  and  composed  our  weary  bodies  for  the 
night     ... 

Mat/ 15. — ^We  are  well,  except  soreness  in  our 
limbs.  Our  rest  was  much  broken  by  the  cold 
wind,  as  we  had  no  blankets,  and  some  of  us 
even  were  without  overcoats ;  the  petitions  that 
ascended  from  that  forest  bed  were  not  generally 
of  a  sacred  character,  particularly  that  portion 
relating  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies.  At  day- 
light we  left  our  "  home  "  in  this  vast  wilderness, 
and  arrived,  seven  a.m.,  at  Petersburgh,  where  we 
found  no  manifestations  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  all  looked  silently  on  as  we  went 
"  marching  on."  After  leaving  the  city,  we  pass- 
ed some  unfinished  fortifications,  but  no  ord- 
nance ;  the  country  still  presents  that  appearance 
of  total  exhaustion,  and  every  thing  is  taken  out 
of  it  for  the  army.  Meridian. — We  have  at  last 
arrived  at  City  Point,  a  small  deserted  village, 
showing  visible  signs  of  bombardment.  We  found 
Hyq  government  transports.  Two  p.m.  finds  us 
on  board  the  propeller  John  Rice,  with  about  one 
thousand  men  stowed  promiscuously  about  the 
ship.  Among  them  were  several  deserters  from 
the  rebels.  One  of  them,  an  artillerist,  came  to 
our  company  at  Manchester,  and  said  he  would 
like  to  go  with  us  very  much ;  we  told  him  to 
come  along ;  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  overcoat 
and  hat  from  our  boys,  and  with  this  "aid  and 
comfort  directly,"  succeeded  in  taking  shelter 
under  those  beautiful  colors  waving  so  grace- 
fully fr<5m  the  peak  of  that  tall  mast.  One  of 
those  who  guarded  us  from  Richmond  concealed 
his  gun,  borrowed  a  "  suit  of  blue,"  and  succeeded 
in  running  the  gauntlet^  and  is  now  under  the 
old  flag  once  more ;  and  there  are  thousands  more 
that  would  to-day  love  to  stand  beneath  its  beau- 
tiful folds  instead  of  behind  the  stars  and  bars, 
and  are  but  awaiting  a  favorable*  opportunity  to 
make  their  exodus  from  their  present  "  Egyptian 
bondage  "  or  vassalage  through  the  Red  Sea  be- 
tween us,  and  reach  the  shores  "  of  the  happy  land 
of  freedom."     .     .     . 

On  the  first  vessel  of  war  leaving  the  wharf, 
those  aboard  of  her  gave  three  cheers  with  a  will 
fot  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  the  same  time  shak- 
ing their  fists  at  the  rebels,  and  full  of  bread  and 
meat,  which  they  had  drawn  on  going  on  board. 
We  then  followed ;  each  one  of  us,  as  we  step- 
ped aboard,  receivinjjj  one  half  pound  of  good 
sweet  light  bread  and  a  nice  slice  of  boiled  ham. 
A  blind  and  deaf  man  would  soon  have  found  out 
that  he  had  his  hand  near  Uncle  Sam*s  capacious 
crib.     The  senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  and,  last 
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but  not  least  in  this  case,  was  feeling,  cspcqiallr 
the  good  feeling  and  signs  of  contentment  ni^ni- 
fest^ ;  for  so  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of  thdf 
sumptuous  repast,  poor  human  nature,  harassed 
by  toil,  hardships,  privation,  danger  and  insult, 
gave  way  to  the  soothing,  invigorating  Influence 
of  sleep,  and  you  can  now  see  the  poof  fellows 
lying,  some  in  the  hot  sun,  others  in  the  warm 
hold  and  middle-deck,  in  all  manner  of  positions 
but  that  of  standing  upon  their  heads.  At  half- 
past  two  P.M.  we  left  the  wharf,  and  proceeded 
down  the  classic  stream  of  the  "  Old  Dominiott|" 
and  were  it  not  for  signs,  presented  at  every  point, 
of  the  ruthless  hand  of  "  grim-visaged  war,"  1 
would  pronounce  the  scenery  lovely  and  peaceful ; 
but  the  mansions  of  the  F.F.V.s  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, "  gone  to  ruin  and  decay ;"  the  soil  is  un- 
cultivated, as  I  did  not  see  much  wheat  or  much 
preparation  for  com,  etc ;  the  wharves  or  piers 
feel  the  tooth  of  time,  and  will  soon  be  "  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were."  Surely  age  and 
misfortune  sit  heavily  upon  the  "Mother  of  Pres- 
idents." 

Six  p.  M. — ^We  are  still  ploughing  the  blue  depths 
of  the  broad  and  peaceftil  James  River,  but  will 
soon  have  to  cast  anchor,  as  we  cannot  pass 
through  the  enemy^s  lines  after  dark,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  before.  The  distance  from 
City  Point  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  eighty  miles ;  we 
will  arrive  there'  about  eight  a.m.  to-morrow.  I 
have  selected  as  my  bed  the  life-boat,  and  as  it  is 
growing  late,  and  being  much  fatigued,  I  will  go 
to  rest,  by  the  waves*  gentle  motion  and  the  sea-  / 
gull's  cheery  music  for  my  lullaby.  So  good- 
night 

Mayl^. —  .  .  .  I  am  well  and  in  buoyant 
spirits  now ;  although  I  made  my  bed  in  the  life- 
boat, the  coldness  of  the  wind  nearly  froze  me  to 
death.  When  I  awoke  from  my  broken  slumbers 
this  morning,  old  Sol  was  raising  his  rosy  face 
above  the  horizon,  causing  a  ruddy  glow  upon  the 
placid  bosom- of  James  River,  Hampton  Roads, 
and  the  broad  blue  Chesapeake,  and  casting  a 
halo  of  glory  all  over  our  ensign  of  freedom  float- 
ing from  the  mast-head  in  all  its  majestic  beauty — 
"  bow  of  promise  "  in  the  heavens  and  the  "  bright 
morning-star  "  of  the  Union  soldier  and  patriotic 
citizen.  We  crossed  the  rebel  lines  early  this 
morning,  and  now  the  flag  of  truce  no  longer  pre- 
cedes our  National  one.  Ah  I  sad  io  our  hearts  is 
the  truth  that  it  has  ever  come  to  pass  that  a 
United  States  vessel,  carrying  a  passport  honored 
by  all  nations,  could  be  compelled  to  hoist  the 
white  feather  and  beg  permission  of  traitors  to 
navigate  Columbia's  own  waters,  and  that,  too, 
near  the  tomb  of  our  Washington,  the  storied  field 
of  Yorktown,  and  near  the  spot  where  stood  the 
towering  form  of  Patrick  Henry  when  his  clarion 
voice  rung  in  thunder  tones,  in  words  of  light- 
ning, in  Virginia's  House  of  Burgesses,  "  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  ex-  . 
ample,'*  and  *'as  for  me,  give 'me  liberty  or  give 
me  death.'*  But  the  rebels  have  substituted  his 
terrible  philippic  against  usurpers  and  tyrants  by 
the  following  parody,  "Brutus  had  his  Triu^ 
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vlr»tCj  Cromwell  his  Charl<*  the  SwoDrl,  and  Jeff 
DflTiis  VallanfU^hain.  etc.,  may  profit  by  their 
exatnplo  ;**  anJ  his  battle-cry  of  frocdom  by  the 
following  pat's  phrase ; 

*'  Girc  us  rule,  or  gif e  us  ruin ;  give  us  all  we 
ask,  or  disunioD ;  Lmcoln,  leave  us  all  that  Jam ei 
Buchanan  gave  ub,  all  that  Floyd,  Toucey,  Cobb, 
and  couipany  iito]e»  and  let  us  alone."  But  this 
will  be  our  rendering  of  theae  noble  ^entlmenU 
when  we  have  those  traitors  in  our  pow^cr :  **  The 
DevU  bad  bis  Michac^l,  Ilaman  his  Mordecai,  and 
Davie,  Valkndigham,  etc,»  shall  profit  hj  their 
ejrampb.'^  And  to  the  latter  sentiuiont  of  Co- 
iumbk^s  orator  we  fervently  respond,  Aincn  \  for, 
with  Welister,  wo  resolve :  **  The  Union  now  and 
forerer,  one  and  In^parabla" 

We  ore  are  opposite  Newport  News,  and  see 
where  the  wtc^k  of  the  ill-fated  Cumberland  and 
gaUant  crew  went  dovm,  casting  gloom  and  sor- 
row over  oar  beloved  country.  Sleep  on  in  peace  in 
thy  bed  of  glory,  my  brave  lad£ ;  Uiy  deed.n  of  hero- 
ic  bravery  will  live  green  in  our  hearts  forever. . 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  lay 
three  of  those  Yankee  cheeae«box  crafU^  m  the 
boys  call  our  monitors;  they  resemble,  at  the 
distance  I  hee  tbem^  a  large  cano^  with  a  ftour- 
Irtirrel  in  the  centre ;  but  as  insignificant  as  those 
*^d(^s  of  war**  look^  they  keep  the  Meirimac 
hugging  the  base  of  Fort  Darlings  for  they  have 
concluded,  witli  tlie  poet  Catnpbell^  that 

"Wo  arrived  at  Fortrcse  Monroe  and  cast  anchor 
at  eight  a.u.  The  place  presents  a  very  lively 
appearance ;  there  are  several  government  war 
veii!^els  there  composing  our  blockading  0eel^ 
beaidcs  there  are  three  British  IrigateB  at  anchor, 
also  an  almost  innumerable  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  craft,  and  beyond  net,  in  the  lloads,  lies,  Ukc 
a  mighty  sca-nion»tcr,  the  Rip  Haps,  the  terror  of 
deserters  j  while  upon  the  other  Kide  of  us,  upon 
the  Penineila,  lies  the  old  *Ae-fort,  Fortress 
JJonroe — her  ramparts  bristling  wiUi  huge  siege- 
piece^^  while  in  the  battery  below  stands  the 
Time-guni  like  a  veritable  Cerberus^  guarding  the 
enlranue  to  tlie  Roads.  Oh  t  but  I  would  like  to 
hear  her  hark: 

'''Tlie  Dillon  IbKvff,  linmli,  bfiVL,  liiirriti  \ 
Wliiie  w«  rdlv  roimil  \ht  ti^^  boyi,  rall^  cact  *^Ut 
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BEBEL  PARTFSAN  RANGERS. 

Sbctiox  L  Th€  Congreu  nf  the  Confederate 
StaU*  of  America  do  enmt^  Ttmt  the  President 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  commission 
Ruch  nlficei"s  as  be  may  di-cm  proper,  with  au- 
thority to  ftinu  hands  of  Partisan  Rangers,  ih 
companies,  battalion?,  or  regiments  to  he  com- 
postnl  each  of  such  numbers  as  the  I^cnident  may 
approve. 

Sic  2.  B^Ufurtk^r^nacitd^  That  auch  Partl«- 


san  Ranpcr*;,  after  beinj;  regularly  received  into 
service,  shaU  he  onlitkHl  to  ttie  same  pay^  mtionSi 
and  quartens  during  the  term  of  service,  and  ba 
subject  to  the  sauie  regulationii  o^^  other  Moldiefs. 

Sec,  3.  IM  U  fitrthet  eUa^Uif,  Tliat  for  any 
anus  and  munitions  of  war  captured  from  the 
enemy  by  any  body  of  Partisan  Rangers,  and  do* 
livered  to  any  quartermaster  at  suuh  plat^e  or 
places  as  may  he  designated  by  a  commanfling 
general,  the  Raivgers  shall  be  paid  their  full  value 
in  such  manner  ag  the  Sceretary  of  War  may 
prescribe. 

Approved  April  21,  ISQi, 
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GUNBOAT  FIGHT  AT  FORT  HUGER. 

A   EEB£L  ACOOtJNT  OF  THE  AFFAftt, 

FOIT  IlDaiH,  HiH&T'l  EtLFlT,  JiHK  RjTIEH,  MtJ  ^  IStfl* 

Three  of  the  enemy ^s  j^n boats — two  of  them 
iron-clad— came  up  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning 
to  Fort  Bodkin  (commanded  by  Captain  John  IJ. 
Shivers)  and  opened  fire,  discharging  about  three 
hundred  roumls  of  shell  and  Hfic  shot.  The  Fort, 
which  bad  only  hvo  mounted  guns,  returned  the 
fire  until  ten  o'clock,  when  orders  were  given  to  - 
!<tpike  the  guns  and  burn  the  quarters,  A  fine 
company  of  light  artillery  and  infantry  had  start' 
ed  ffora  Smithtield,  Isb  of  Wt^ht  County,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fight,  but  teaming  that  the  above 
order  A  had  been  given,  they  returned.  The  three 
gunboat;*  then  moved  up  the  river  eight  miles,  to 
the  fort  on  Hardy's  Bluff,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  guni^  at  tiiis  Fort  opened  fire,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  boats  continually  until  two  o'clock. 
After  tiring  o^er  two  hundred  rounds  of  shell  and 
rifle^  they  parsed  up  the  river  out  of  ranj^  of  the 
guns  at  iho  Fort,  wo  having  fired  the'iirst  and 
Itfii  gun.  Our  tkag  waved  gloriously  throughout 
the  engagement.  Not  a  man  was  killed  iii  the 
Fort,  and  only  three  were  wounded. 

Capt  J.  M'  Maury,  (captain  of  the  Fort,)  dui^ 
ing  the  entire  engagement  of  throe  hours  and  a 
half,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  only  per-> 
forming  the  daily  practising  of  his  guns  on  tlie 
Fort;  also,  Captain  A.  J.  Aikin,  of  the  Varina 
artillery,  and  i^apt  Branch,  of  ^Vhite*s  artillery, 
and  their  respective  ofllcers  —  all  their  names  I 
did  not  learn ;  nor  can  too  much  praise  be  given 
to  the  men  in  each  company,  obeying  every  order 
from  their  officera  bravely  and  cheerfully,  as  If 
they  had  faced  a  hundred  battles  instead  of  this 
their  first  battle.  It  would  have  pleased  their 
frienda  to  Imve  witnessed  how  gallantly  they 
foughL  After  the  battle.  Captain  ^faury  cau^e^I 
the  men  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  Fort^  and 
stated  if  there  was  a  man  timt  did  not  wish  to 
remain  in  the  Fort  and  light  with  him,  to  step 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  he  would  allow  him  to 
leave  the  Fort  and  get  out  of  the  range  of  tha 
guns.  Not  a  man  movc<l,  not  an  eye  quivered ; 
but  with  one  universal  cry  of  "  No !  no !  no  I  we 
will  flgjht  I"    Can  auoh  meu  be  con4|Ucr<.*4l  f 
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Doa  60. 
THE    REBEL    CONSCRIPTION. 

THE  PBTITION  OF  CEJITATN  NON-CONSCRIPTS,  RESPECT- 
POLLT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CONFEDEKATB  STATES 
C0N0RB8& 

To  the  SpeaJc€r  and  Members  of  Congress  of  the 

Confederate  States  of  ^  America : 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that 
thoy  fure  all  over  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  or 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  They  were  all 
**  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the  confed- 
erate States"  previous  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
April,  1662,  the  date  of  the  Conscript  Act  Some 
of  your  petitioners  belong  to  companies  mus- 
tered and  received  into  service  for  twelve  months, 
some  of  whom  reenlisted  for  the  war  previous  to 
the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1862,  and  others  who 
have  not  reenlisted ;  some  who  have  received  the 
bounty  money,  and  others  who  have  not  received 
it  Most  of  your  petitioners  had,  under  the  call 
of  their  respective  States,  and  the  President  of 
the  confederate  States,  enlisted  for  "  three  years 
or  the  war,"  previous  to  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1862. 

Your  petitioners  are  from  the  different  States 
of  the  Confederacy  —  some  of  them  over  fifty 
years  old,  others  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
At  the  different  periods  of  their  enlistment  tike 
prospects  of  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  were 
darkened  and  being  overshadowed  by  a  series  of 
misht^KS,  blunders,  and  military  misadventures. 
The  cause  so  dear  to  every  true  and  brave  South- 
ron was,  to  all  outward  appearances,  waning,  and 
needed  renewed  energies  and  unmistakable  pop- 
tilar  manifestations  of  personal  bravery  and  in- 
dividual sacrifices. 

The  call  for  fresh  troops,  increased  energies, 
and  redoubled  exertions,  was  promptly  respond- 
ed to  by  your  petitioners,  as  volunteers  in  the 
army  of  the  confederate  States.  At  that  critical 
juncture  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  neither 
your  petitioners  nor  the  public  had  any  idea  of 
the  passage  of  the  Conscript  Act  It  was  then 
believed  ^t  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  con- 
federate government  to  rest  its  sustaining  reli- 
ance on  the  untrammelled  free  will  and  high  spir- 
it of  the  Southern  people  to  be  called  forth,  or- 
ganised, and  put  into  action  under  their  respective 
State  organizations.  Your  petitioners  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  passage  of  the  Conscript 
Act^  or  the  adoption  and  sanction  of  any  system 
of  military  organization  by  the  confederate  States 
government,  which  would  claim  to  rest  as  a  basis 
on  the  abnegation  of  the  cherished  principle  of 
State  sovereignty  and  individual  freedom  of  will. 
They,  as  did  their  States,  regarded  the  cardinid 
principle  of  individual,  personal  liberty  and  un- 
questioned State  sovereignty  as  the  key-note  to 
the  existing  revolution. 

Under  impulses  of  no  ordinary  character,  your 
petitioners,  in  the  hour  of  their  country^ s  danger, 
iaft  home,  family,  all,  to  fujht  as  freemen  in  the 
army  of  freemen.  To  preserve  sacred  their 
birth-right  —  individual  personal  liberty,  under 
their  respoctive  State  governments — they  were, 


and  are  now,  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
but  their  honor  and  manhood.  They  believed, 
as  they  had  every  right  to  believe,  that  the  agreed 
status  of  the  army  would  remain  on  the  basis 
which  had  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
responsive  legislation  of  the  confederate  govern-* 
ment  Had  that  ascertained  policy  and  accredit- 
ed system  of  military  organization  been  sustained 
and  carried  out,  not  one  of  your  petitioners  would 
have  complained. 

Under  the  conviction  that  no  such  change 
would  or  could  be  made,  your  petitioners  voloQ* 
tecred  freely  and  reenlisted  willingly.  They  thus 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Uie  confederate 
States  which  they  had  no  rieht  to  suspect  would 
ever  be  viokted  by  that  hi^  contra^ing  party. 
In  this  they  were  over-coofldent  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  April,  1863,  the  Conscript  Act  be- 
came a  law.  The  will  of  your  honcurable  bod^, 
as  made  known  in  that  law,  by  terms  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken,  and  too  imperious  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  annulled  all  previous  contracts  made 
by  volunteers,  and,  by  explicit  terms  of  eoireite 
legislation,  made  men  under  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  over  eighteen  years  soldiers  for  the 
war  J  or  until  they  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years — thus  drawing,  as  with  *^  hooks  of  steel," 
every  male  citizen  within  the  prescribed  ages, 
(with  a  few  excepted  cases,)  immediately  and  en- 
tirely from  the  control  of  State  action,  and  placed 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  during  the 
war. 

This  law,  had  it  been  unqualified  and  unac- 
companied by  a  reciprocating  return  to  the  body 
of  society,  and  under  the  control  of  the  different 
States,  (that  class  then  in  the  army,  represented 
by  your  petitioners,)  could  never  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  States.  As  a  bonus  to  society,  and 
a  concurrent  guarantee  to  the  States,  your  hon- 
orable body  inserted  certain  qualifications,  re- 
strictions, and  conditions  precedent  to  the  main 
body  of  the  act  They  were  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Provided  further.  That  all  persons  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  or  over  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  States,  in  the  regi- 
ments, squadrons,  battalions,  and  companies 
hereafter  to  be  reorganized,  shall  be  required  to 
remain  in  their  respective  companies,  squadrons, 
battalions,  and  regiments  for  ninety  days,  unless 
their  places  shall  be  sooner  supplied  by  other  re- 
cruits, not  now  in  the  service,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years.  And 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  providing  for  the  re- ' 
organization  of  volunteers,  and  the  organization 
thereof,  into  companies,  squadrons,  battalions, 
and  regiments  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed," 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  with  this 
qualification,  (without  which  your  petitioners 
aver  the  law  could  never  have  been  passed,)  there 
was  but  one  construction  placed  on  it  in  the  army 
and  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  your  peti- 
tioners are  advised  an<l  believe ;  and  that  was, 
that  all  persons  ovor  the  age  of  thirty-five  years 
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or  under  eighteen  years,  who  were,  on  the  date 
of  the  law,  **  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of 
the  confederate  States,"  should  he  discharged  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  July^  18G2;  and  this  with- 
out restriction,  qualification,  or  peradventure. 
Tliese  toere  the  terms  of  the  law.  They  were 
plain,  unequivocal,  and  mandatory.  Common- 
sense — universal  public  opinion,  concurring  mili- 
tary, popular,  and  official  sentiment,  thus  under- 
8tood,  accepted,  and  adopted  the  law.  Nor  was 
it  anywhere,  by  any  one,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, otherwise  spoken  of,  considered^  or  re- 
garded, so  far  as  your  petitioners  are  advised,  in 
9T  out  of  the  army^  until  General  Order  No.  46, 
rescinding  Greneral  Order  No.  44,  was  issued  by 
the  A^uCant-General,  under  and  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  at  War. 

That  order  took  the  country  and  the  army  by 
surprise.  It  fell  as  a  death-knell  upon  the  as- 
sured expectations  of  your  petitioners.  It  struck 
the  popular  ear  with  no  loss  astonishment  It 
disclosed  a  new,  secret,  and  dangerous  spring  of 
executive  and  ministerial  power,  as  unlooked  for 
as  it  was  novel  and  perilous  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  revolution  inaugurated  on  the  de- 
clared principle  of  eternal  opposition  and  un- 
yielding resistance  to  executive  or  qtiasi  legisla- 
tive encroachments  on  the  chartered  rights  and 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  people.  It  mani- 
fested a  will  to  assume  power  where  none  was 
bestowed,  or  intended  to  be  bestowed,  and  to  ex- 
ercise hi;;h  retroacting  and  annulling  prerogatives 
where  all  exercise  of  executive  will  or  ministerial 
discretion  was  positively  and  distinctly  inhibited. 
It  presented  a  painful  instance  of  a  plain,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  infraction  of  the  constitution- 
al guarantees  and  vested  rights  of  your  petition- 
ers, as  declared  by  your  honorjiblo  body,  and 
unmistakably  announced  \ti  the  Conscript  Act 

Your  petitioners,  feeling  that  this  interpolating 
order  of  the  Adjutant-General  was  a  clear,  palpa- 
ble, and  unauthorized  (by  the  hiw)  infraction  of 
their  rights,  consulted  counsel,  and  procured  his 
written  opinion,  which  was  published,  and  will 
be  laid  before  your  honorable  body.  In  thus 
seeking  counsel,  your  petitioners  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  ascertain  their  legal  rights,  as  defined  and 
enumerated  by  your  honorable  body.  They  had 
tolunteered  without  the  least  idea  of  the  passage 
of  any  such  law.  That  law,  without  their  solic- 
itation, not  only  revoked  and  annulled  the  act  of 
their  volunteerinjic,  but,  in  distinct  terms,  released 
them  from  all  military  service  after  the  sixteenth 
day  of  July,  1802,  as  a  consideration  to  society 
and  the  different  States  for  the  unconditional, 
peremptory,  and  mandatory  draft,  which  the 
same  law  made  indiscriminately  on  the  commu- 
nity. It  in  express  terms  released  all  over  thir- 
ty-five years  or  under  ei«j:htoen  years,  that  it 
mifjht  claim^  demand^  and  impress  all  between 
those  ages.  It  discarded  those  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  that  it  might  COERCE  those  under 
that  ago. 

This  was  a  severe  tax  on  the  community  at 
lu^  and  not  less  severe  on  your  petitioners  as 


a  class.  It  took  the  manhood  and  youth  of  th€ 
country,  with  or  without  their  consent;  but  it 
undertook  and  guarantied  that  all  over  thirty-five 
or  under  eighteen  years  should  be  discharged. 
This  was,  in  terms,  a  solemn  legislative  compact 
with  the  States  and  society.  As  such,  severe 
and  harsh  as  it  was,  it  was  ratified  by  acquies- 
cence, and  no  settled  opposition  was  made. 

Your  petitioners  even  now  would  greatly  pre- 
fer that  matters  should  have  remained  as  they 
were ;  but  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  law,  and 
respectfully  insist  that  what  the  law  did  the  Sec- 
retary at  War  cannot  undo.  The  compact  made 
by  your  honorable  body,  if  good  in  one  part, 
must  stand  unaltered  in  every  part  The  clause 
releasing  your  petitioners  was  in  a  proviso,  and 
was  and  is  paramount  to  the  enactments  in  the 
main  body  of  the  act  It  was  the  codicil  to  the 
legislative  will,  and  was  superior  in  its  active 
powers  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the  act  which 
might  happen  to  conflict  with  it  If  the  retroac- 
tive interpolation  entered  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  at  War  repealed  that  proviso,  accord- 
ing to  all  law  and  every  rule  of  sound  construc- 
tion, the  same  repealing  order  would  annul  and 
destroy  the  main  body  of  the  act  On  this  sub- 
ject, your  petitioners  are  advised,  the  authorities 
are  most  satisfactory. 

But  the  Secretary  at  War  has  repealed  the 
proviso,  recalled  the  warrant  of  discharge,  and 
placed  his  own  construction  on  the  whole  law, 
and  directed  that  your  petitioners  should  not  be 
discharged — the  twelve  months*  men — until  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  their  term  of 
service,  and  claims  to  retain  all  persons  enlisted 
for  the  war  previous  to  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1802,  for  the  war. 

Your  petitioners  are  advised  that  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  vested  in  them  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proviso  to  the  said  act  are  full  and 
complete,  attended  by  no  conditions,  and  re- 
strained by  no  qualifications,  and  that  those 
rights  admit  of  no  intermediate  and  counteract- 
ing restrictions,  either  from  the  executive  or  min- 
isterial department  of  the  government  They 
aver,  most  respectfully,  that  any  interpolating  or 
retroactive  orders,  whether  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, or  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinate 
functionaries,  is  in  law  (however  they  may  tem- 
perarily  act  on  your  petitioners)  unavailing,  null, 
and  void.  But  they  are  advised  that,  as  there  is 
in  operation  no  judicial  process  by  which  they 
could  test  this  matter  as  a  class,  their  only  legiti* 
mate  means  of  redress  is  through  your  honora- 
ble body. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  all  huts  passed 
by  Congress  are  supreme^  and  challenge  the  obe* 
dient  acquiescence  of  the  President  and  every 
department  of  the  government  until  they  arc  re- 
pealed or  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  a  com- 
petent judicial  tribunal.  And  any  violation  of 
any  one  or  more  of  such  laM's  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  not  less  culpable  thai 
a  similar  violation  by  any  other  memi)cr  of  so- 
ciety. 

l!he  reason,  spirit,  and  intention  of  the  law  ia 
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question,  m  well  &s  its  words,  context,  and  sub- 
ject-matter, are  plain  and  unmistakable.  There 
IS  no  point,  no  word,  no  object,  no  purpose  which 
is  not  fairly  and  plainly  set  forth.  The  question 
then  presents  itself,  painful,  serious,  and  vital, 
shall  the  law  prevail,  or  shall  the  intervening, 
unauthorized  interpolation  of  the  Secretary  at 
War  prevail  ?  Shall  an  army  order  revoke  a  sol- 
emn act  of  Congress?  Shall  Congress  or  the 
Executive  rule  the  people,  control  the  army,  and 
legislate  for  the  country  ?  Have  we  a  constitu- 
tional government,  with  specific  powers  granted, 
beyond  which  no  department  of  the  government 
shall  pass,  or  have  we  an  unlimited  government, 
dependent  only  on  Executive  will  or  ministerial 
caprice  ?  Are  the  people  free,  or  is  the  Executive 
supreme  ? 

These  are  no  idle  questions.  They  are  sol- 
emly  propounded,  and  merit  a  solemn  response. 
It  was  legislative  encroachments  and  Executive 
usurpations  which  destroyed  the  Union,  never  to 
be  restored.  Shall  the  Southern  States,  confed-. 
erated,  yield  the  same  destroying  element  of 
self-destruction  ?  The  answer  which  your  hon- 
orable body  may  see  fit  to  give  will  descend  with 
its  weighty  consequences  to  posterity.  The  voice 
oi  history  h  not  less  potent  in  its  warnings 
against  executive  assumption  or  ministerial  abuse 
of  power  than  the  hopes  of  the  future  are  de- 
pendent on  your  response.  { 
In  view  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  coun- 
try, your  petitioners  cannot  better  conclude  their 
appeal  than  by  adopting  the  significant  language 
uttered  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virrinia  Con- 
vention, on  the  seventh  of  January,  1788,  when 
he  exclaimed :  "  The  real  rock  of  political  salva- 
tion is  self-love  —  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  — 
in  every  human  breast,  and  manifested  in  every 
human  actiob.  When  the  Commons  of  England, 
in  the  manly  language  which  became  freemen, 
said  to  their  king,  *  You  are  our  servant,*  then 
was  the  temple  of  liberty  complete." 

It  is  with  no  view  of  avoiding  danger,  or  shun- 
ning responsibilities,  that  your  petitioners  ask 
their  discharge.  Their  hearts,  hopes,  energies 
are  all  enlisted  in  this  war.  They  had  rather 
lose  all  and  perish  themselves,  than  fail  to  main- 
tain the  cardinal  principle  on  which  this  war 
turns.  They  will  never  yield  to  an  insolent  for- 
eign foe,  or  succumb  to  any  power  which  seeks 
to  subvert  the  inherent  rights  of  the  States,  or 
to  destroy  the  individual  liberty  of  the  free-bom 
citizen.  Feeling  that  in  this  order  of  revocation, 
(General  Order  No.  46)  not  only  their  rights, 
but  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  legitimate 
powers  and  functions  of  Congress,  are  invaded 
and  endangered,  they  seek  the  proper  remedy ; 
should  their  services  be  needed,  they,  and  all 
they  have,  will  be  freely  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  constitutional  liberty.  But  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  a  silent  submission  to  the  violation 
of  their  rights,  or  the  subversion  of  the  vested 
immunities,  when  their  title  papers  are  derived 
from  your  honorable  body. 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask,  that  they, 


may  be  fully  heard  before  your  honorable  body, 
through  their  counsel.  The  PBTinoNSiiS, 

By  their  counsel,  JonN  H.  Gilmer. 
Richmond,  Aug.  8, 1862. 


Doc.  81. 
JEFF   DAVIS^S   MESSAGE, 

DELIVERED  AUGUST  18,  1862. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  Confederate  States : 

I'D  is  again  our  fortune  to  meet  for  d'evig* 
ling  measures  necessary  to  the  public  welfare^ 
whilst  our  country  is  involved  in  a  desolating 
war.  The  sufferings  endured  by  some  portions 
of  the  people  excite  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the 
government,  and  the  sympathy  thus  evoked  has 
been  heightened  by  the  patriotic  devotion  with 
which  these  sufferings  have  been  borne.  The 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  our  troops,  always 
claiming  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  has  hem. 
further  illustrated  on  hard-fought  fields,  marked 
by  exhibitions  of  individual  prowess  which  can 
find  but  few  parallels  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 
Our  army  has  not  faltered  in  any  of  the  various 
trials  in  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  continued  to  man!* 
fest  a  zeal  and  unanimity  which  not  only  cheer 
the  battle-stained  soldier,  but  gives  assurance  to 
the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  of  our  final 
triumph  in  the  pending  struggle  against  despotic 
usurpation. 

The  vast  army  which  threatened  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy  has  been  defeated  and  driven 
fi*om  the  lines  of  investment,  and  the  enemy,  re- 
peatedly foiled  in  his  efforts  for  its  capture,  is 
now  seeking  to  raise  new  armies  on  a  scale  such 
as  modern  history  does  not  record  to  effect  that 
subjugation  of  the  South  so  often  proclaimed  as 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment 

The  perfidy  which  disregarded  rights  secured 
by  compact,  the  madness  which  trampled  on  ob- 
ligations made  sacred  by  every  consideration  of 
honor,  have  been  intensified  by  the  malignity  en- 
gendered by  defeat  These  passions  have  changed 
the  character  of  the  hostilities  waged  by  our  ene- 
mies, who  are  becoming  daily  less  regardful  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  war  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  Rapine  and  wanton  destruction  of 
private  property,  war  upon  non-combatants,  mur- 
der of  captives,  bloody  threats  to  avenge  the 
death  of  an  invading  soldiery  by  the  slaughter  of 
unarmed  citizens,  orders  of  banishment  against 
peaceful  farmers  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  are  some  of  the  means  used  by  our  ruthless 
invaders  to  enforce  the  submission  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  foreign  sway.  Confiscation  bills  of  a  char- 
acter so  atrocious  as  to  insure,  if  executed,  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  entire  population  of  these  States, 
are  passed  by  their  Congress  and  approved  by 
their  Executive.  The  moneyed  obligations  of  the 
confederate  government  are  forged  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  publidy  advertised  for 
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sale  in  their  cities  with  a  notoriety  that  sufficient- 
ly attests  the  knowledge  of  their  goYcmment, 
and  its  complicity  in  the  crime  is  further  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  of  the  invading 
armies  are  found  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  these  forged  notes  as  a  means  of  despoiling  the 
country  people,  by  fraud,  out  of  such  portions  of 
their  property  as  armed  violence  mayfail  to  reach. 
^  Two,  at  least,  of  the  generals  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged,  unchecked  J>y  their  government,  in 
exciting  servile  insurrection,  and  in  arming  and 
training  slaves  for  warfiure  against  their  masters, 
citizens  of  the  Confederacy.  Another  has  been 
found  of  instincts  so  brutal  as  to  invite  the  vio- 
knee  of  his  soldiery  against  the  women  of  a  cap-« 
tared  city. 

Yet,  toe  rebuke  of  civilized  man  has  failed  to 
evoke  firom  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
^e  mark  of  disapprobation  of  his  acts ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  has  failed  to  secure  fi-om  his 
|;ovemment  the  sanction  and  applause  with  which 
It  is  known  to  have  been  greeted  by  public  meet- 
ings and  portions  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  To  inquiries  made  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  atrocious  conduct  of  some  of  their  military 
oommandants  met  the  sanction  of  that  govern- 
ment, answer  has  been  evaded  on  the  pretext 
that  the  inquiry  was  insulting,  and  no  method 
remains  for  the  suppression  of  these  enormities 
but  such  retributive  justice  as  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  execute. 

Retaliation  in  kind,  for  many  of  them,  is  im- 
practicable, for  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
a  former  message,  that  under  no  excess  of  provo- 
cation could  our  noble-hearted  defenders  be  driv- 
en to  wreak  vengeance  on  unarmed  men,  on 
women,  or  on  children.  But  stern  and  exempla- 
ry punishment  can  and  must  be  meted  out  to  the 
murderers  and  felons,  who,  disgracing  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  seek  to  make  of  public  war  the 
eccasion  for  the  commission  of  the  most  mon- 
strous crimes. 

Deeply  as  we  regret  the  character  of  the  con- 
test into  which  wo  are  about  to  be  forced,  we 
must  accept  it  as  an  alternative  which  recent 
manifestations  give  us  little  hope  can  be  avoided. 

The  exasperation  of  failure  has  aroused  the 
worst  passions  of  our  enemies ;  a  large  portion 
of  their  people,  even  of  their  clergymen,  now  en- 
gage in  urging  an  excited  populace  to  the  extreme 
of  ferocity,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  vindicate 
our  rights  and  to  maintain  our  existence  by  em- 
ploying against  bur  foe  every  energy  and  every 
resource  at  our  disposal. 

I  append  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the 
papers  exhibiting  the  action  of  the  government, 
up  to  the  present  time,  for  the  repression  of  the 
outrages  committed  on  our  people.  Other  mea- 
sures now  in  progress  will  bo  submitted  here-, 
after. 

.  In  inviting  your  attention. to  the  legislation 
which  the  necessities  of  our  condition  require, 
those  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
command  almost  undivided  attention. 


The  acts  passed  at  your  last  session  intended 
to  secure  the  public  defence  by  general  enrolment, 
and  to  render  uniform  the  rules  governing  troops 
in  the  service,  have  led  to  some  unexpected  criti* 
cism  that  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  efficiency  of  the  law  has  been  thus  some- 
what impaired,  though  it  is  not  believed  that  in 
any  of  the  States  the  popular  mind  has  withheld 
its  sanction  from  either  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  your  legislation.  It  is  only  by  harmonious  as 
well  as  zealous  action  that  a  government  as  new 
as  ours,  ushered  into  existence  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  great  war,  and  unprovided  with  the  material 
necessary  for  conducting  hostilities  on  so  vast  % 
sc^e,  can  fulBl  its  duties.  Upon  you,  who  are 
fully  informed  of  the  acts  and  purposes  of  the 
government,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  Uie  people,  must  reliance 
be  placed  to  secure  this  great  object  You  can 
best  devise  the  means  for  establishing  that  entire 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  confederate  govern- 
ments which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both 
at  all  times,  but  which  is  now  indispensable  to 
that  very  existence. 

And  if  any  legislation  shall  seem  to  you  appro- 
priate for  adjusting  differences  of  opinion,  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  co^tperate  in 
any  measure  that  may  be  devised  for  reconciling 
a  just  care  for  the  public  defence  with  a  proper 
deference  for  the  most  scrupulous  susceptibilities 
of  the  State  authorities. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  exhibit  in  detail  the  operations  of  that  depart- 
ment It  will  bo  seen  with  satisfaction  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  securities  remains  unim- 
paired, and  that  this  credit  is  f\illy  justified  by  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  accumulated  debt, 
notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
operations.  The  legislation  of  the  last  session 
provided  for  the  purchase 'of  supplies  with  the 
bonds  of  the  government,  but  the  preference  of 
the  people  for  treasury  notes  has  been  so  marked 
that  the  legislation  is  recommended  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  which 
the  public  service  seems  to  require.  No  grave 
inconvenience  need  be  apprehended  from  this  in- 
creased issue,  as  the  provision  of  law  by  which 
these  notes  are  convertible  into  eight  per  cent 
bonds,  forms  an  efficient  and  permanent  safeguard 
against  any  serious  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  means  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  for  facilitating  the  prepar- 
ation of  these  notes,  and  for  guarding  them  against 
forgery.  It  is  due  to  our  people  to  state  that  no 
manufacture  of  counterfeit  notes  exists  within  our 
limits,  and  that  they  are  imported  all  frum  the 
Northern  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is 
submitted,  contains  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
legislation  deemed  desirable  in  order  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  I  invite  your  favorable 
consideration  espociall}'  to  those  recommendations 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  conscript  law,  and  the  consolidation 
of  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments,  when  so 
reduced  in  strength  as  to  impair  that  uniformity 
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^  of  orgadtz&tion  which  is  necessary  in  the  armj, 
'  while  an  xindue  barthen  is  imposed  on  the  treas- 
ury. The  necessity  for  some  legislation  for  con- 
trolling military  transportation  on  the  railroads, 
and  improving  their  present  defective  condition, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  thegovemihent, 
and  I  trust  tluit  you  will  be  able  to  devise  satis- 
factory measures  for  attjuning  this  purpose.  The 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  general  officers  in- 
Tolvos  the  service  in  some  difficulties  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  the 
remedy  suggested  bv  him  seems  appropriate. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  am  of  opinion 
that  prudence  dictates  some  provision  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  (U'my,  in  the  event  of  emergencies 
not  now  anticipated.  The  very  large  increase  of 
forces  recently  called  into  the  field  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  render  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  conscript 
law,  so  as  to  embrace  persons  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  forty-five  years.  The  vigor  and 
efficiency  of  our  present  forces,^ their  condition, 
and  the  skill  and  ability  which  distinguish  their 
leaders  inspire  the  belief  that  no  further  enrolment 
will  be  necessary,  but  a  wise  foresight  requires 
that  if  a  necessity  should  be  suddenly  developed 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  requiring  increased 
forces  for  our  defence,  means  should  exist  for 
eolling  such  forces  into  the  field,  without  await- 
ing the  reassembKng  of  the  legislative  department 
of  the  government 

In  the  election  and  appointment  of  officers  for 
the  provisional  army,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that 
mistakes  would  be  made,  and  incompetent  officers 
of  all  grades  introduced  into  the  service.  In  the 
absence  of  experience,  and  with  no  reliable  guide 
ifor  selection,  executive  appointments,  as  well  as 
elections,  have  been  sometimes  unfortunate.  The 
good  of  the  service,  the  interests  of  our  country, 
require  that  some  means  be  devised  for  withdraw- 
ing the  commissions  of  officers  who  are  incompe- 
tent for  the  duties  required  by  the  position,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  find  means  for  relieving  the 
army  of  such  officers  bv  some  mode  more  prompt 
and  less  wounding  to  their  sensibility  than  judg- 
ment of  a  court-martial. 

Within  a  recent  period  we  have  effi)cted  the  ob- 
ject so  long  desired,  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  is  now  being  exe- 
cuted by  delivery  at  the  points  agreed  upon,  and 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  speedily  restore  our  brave 
and  unfortunate  countrymen  to  their  places  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  from  which,  by  the  fortune  of 
war  they  have  for  a  time  been  separated.  The 
details  of  this  arrangement  will  be  communicated 
to  you  in  a  special  report  when  further  progress 
has  been  made  in  their  execution. 

Of  other  particulars  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  War  Department,  you  will  be  informed  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  report  and  the  accompanying 
documents. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  em- 
braces a  statement  of  the  operations  and  present 
condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  both 
afloat  and  ashore;  the  construction  and  equip- 
at  of  armed  vessels  at  home  and  abroad,  the 


manufacture  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  the 
establishment  of  workshops,  and  the  development 
of  our  resources  of  coal  and  of  iron.  Some  legis- 
lation seems  essential  for  securing  crews  for  ves- 
sels. The  difficulties  now  experienced  on  this 
point  are  fully  stated  in  the  Secretary's  report, 
and  I  invite  your  attention  to  providing  a  remedy. 

The  report  of  the  Post-Master  Generfd  discloses 
the  embarrassments  which  resulted  in  the  postal 
service  from  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  portions  of  the  territory  of 
the  difierent  States.  The  measures  taken  by  tho 
department  for  relieving  these  embarrassmentSi 
as  far  as  practicable,  are  detailed  in  the  report 
It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that,  during  tho 
ten  months  which  ended  on  the  thirty-first  ot 
March  last,  the  expenses  of  the  department  wero 
largely  decreased^  whilst  its  revenue  was  augment- 
ed, as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  end- 
ing on  the  thirtieth  June,  1860^  when  the  postal 
service  for  those  States  was  conducted  under  the 
authority  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Saffl' 
cient  time  hM  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine 
whether  the  measures,  heretofore  devised  by 
Congress,  will  accomplish  the  end  of  bringing 
the  expenditures  of  the  department  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  revenues  by  the  first  of  MarcA 
next,  as  required  by  the  Constitution^ 

I  am  happy  to  inform  yon  that,  in  spite  both 
of  blandishments  and  threats,  used  in  profusion 
by  the  agents  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Indian  nations  within  the  Confederacy 
have  remained  firm  in  their  loyalty,  and  steadiest 
in  the  observance  of  their  ^eaty  engagements 
with  this  government  Nor  has  their  fidelity 
been  shaken  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  vacan* 
cies  in  some  of  the  offices  of  agento  and  superin- 
tendents, delay  has  occurred  in  the  payments  of 
the  annuities  and  allowances  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  would  advise  some  provision  author- 
izing payments  to  be  made  by  other  officers,  in 
the  absence  of  those  especially  charged  by  law 
with  this  duty. 

We  have  never-ctosing  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
the  favor  with  which  God  has  protected  our  in- 
fant Confederacy.  And  it  becomes  us  reverently 
to  return  our  thanks  and  humbly  to  ask  of  his 
bounteousness  that  wisdom  which  is  needful  for 
the  performance  of  the  high  trusts  with  which 
we  are  charged.  Jefferson  Davis. 

RidUioXD,  Adftist  18,  IMl 


Doc.  62. 
SOUTHERN  CIVILIZATION. 

MR.    COLUBR'S    JOINT    RBSOLUTION. 

In  the  Virginia  Senate,'  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
1862,  Mr.  Collier  submitted  the  following: 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  hereby 
declare.  That  negroes  in  slavery  in  this  State  and 
the  whole  South,  (who  are«  withal,  in  a  higher 
oondition  of  civilization  than  any  of  their  race 
has  ever  been  elsewhere,)  having  been  a  property 
in  their  masters  for  two  hundred  and  forty  yean^ 
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hj  use  nnd  cxiRtom  At  flrRt,  &nd  iver  since  hy 
recognition  of  the  public  Is^w  in  vsrioua  formSj 
ought  not  to  b«,  and  ctuinot  jvistly  be»  interfered 
with  in  that  rclatiou  of  property,  hy  the  fcstAtcs, 
uettlier  bj  the  people  in  Convcntioti  assembled 
to  alter  nn  estistmg  Constitution,  or  to  form  one 
for  admisRion  ihto  the  Confederacy^  nor  bj  the 
rcprescntattves  of  the  pwple  in  the  State  or  the 
confodcmle  Legislature,  nor  bj  tiXiy  means  or 
mode  which  the  popular  majority  might  adopts 
tod  that  the  State,  whilst  rennaining  republican 
in  the  structure  of  its  goTcrnment,  can  lawfully 

fetrid  of  that  species  of  property^  if  e^er,  only 
y  the  free  consent  of  the  individual  owners,  it 
being  true,  as  the  General  Assembly  doth  further 
decUrei  that  for  the  State,  without  the  free  con- 
Bent  of  the  owner,  to  deprive  bim  of  his  identi- 
cal property,  by  compelling  him  to  accept  a  sub- 
stituted Talue  thereof;  no  matter  how  ascertained, 
or  by  the  poH  ndU  policy,  or  in  any  other  way 
not  for  the  public  use,  but  with  a  view  to  rid  the 
State  of  such  property  already  resident  therein, 
ftnd  BO  to  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  the 
subject,  or  to  constrain  the  owner  to  send  his 
sLkTes  out  of  the  State,  or  else  to  expatriate  him- 
Eclf  and  carry  them  with  him,  would  contravene 
and  frustrate  the  indispensable  principles  of  the 
government  ;  and,  whereas,  these  confederate 
States  being  now  all  slavcholding,  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  act  of  the  majority,  in  any  one  of 
them,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
unless  this  doctrine  above  declared  be  interposed ; 
therefore, 

RuoUed^  hy  the  General  Amemhttj  fif  Virgin i/i. 
That  the  Governor  of  Virginia  be,  and  he  in  here- 
by requested  to  comraunicate  ihi^  proceeding  to 
the  several  Governors  of  the  confederate  States, 
and  to  request  them  to  lay  the  same  before  their 
respective  Legislatures,  and  to  rc*]uest  their  con- 
currence therein  in  such  way  as  they  may  seve- 
rally deem  best  calculated  to  secure  stability  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine "  of  Southern  civiHza- 
tion^  which  is  hereby  declared  and  proposed  to 
be  advanced. 


Boc,  03. 


THE  WHITE   HOUSE,  VA, 

QEKERAL  McCLELLAS'S   OITICIAL    EXPLANATTOI^, 

Secketary  Stanton  laid  before  Congress,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  resolution  of  inquiry  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  full  correspondence  in 
relation  to  the  occi^ation  of  Whice  tlouse^  Vir* 
nnia.  The  following  offlctal  cxplnnation  from 
Ofineral  McCletlan  discusses  the  whole  question : 

HiADqcF^iiTRiti  Aii4f  or  tsi  Pgtov^c.     I 
OiKr  Lnicgt.li,  ViuoiKu,  Jonr  ^,  ISflS.  f 

8iR :  On  the  seventh  instant  I  received  a  tele- 
grmm  from  jou,  a  copy  of  which  [  here  insert 

WAsmvtnOJt^  12,30  r,H.,  Jaae  t,  iSftl 
Very  urj^nt  complaints  are  being  made  from 
Tan  cue  quartern  respecting  the  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  rebel  General  Lee*s  property,  called  the 
White  House^  inittead  of  dsing  it  'aa  a  hospital 


for  tbo  care  of  wotmded  soldiT^.  It  is  rcpro- 
sented  that  they  have  even  to  purchase  a  ^lasa 
of  water  for  tliirsty,  wounded  and  iiulfertng  sol- 
diers. It  seems  to  mo  that  the  necessities  of 
our  suffermg  soldiers  require  that  thia  property 
should  bo  devoted  to  their  use  rather  than  be 
protected  for  rebel  officers  by  whose  arms  our 
troops  have  fallen.  I  hope  you  will  pve  an  or- 
der to  that  effect  Edwih  U.  STAN'TO>r, 

Becretarr  <>f  Wat. 
To  tfaig  I  replied  on  the  same  day  as  follows: 
[Ttlefnua.] 

flKKJKlVXKTWM  Abht  QW  Till  PrrTOViC,  I 

Jitu  T,  Jan  f 

IIoH^^ralU  E.  3f.  St^nUn^  Secretary  of  War: 

Your  despatch  of  half- past  twelve  p.  si.  to-day 
received,  and  I  mu^^t .  confers  that  it4i  contents 
have  not  only  struck  me  with  astonishment,  but 
have  given  me  much  pain.  The  care  of  our  sick 
and  wounded  has  tasked  the  unremitted  energies 
of  the  whole  medical  corj^s  in  thii*  arm)',  as  well 
as  occupied  a  great  share  of  my  attention  from 
other  important  duties,  and  I  feel  conscious  that 
every  thing  has  been  done  for  their  comfort  that 
hi*man  efforts  could  accomplish. 

The  IT  bite  House  of  the  rebel  General  Lee, 
referred  to,  is  a  small  frame  building  of  %\%  rooms, 
worth  probably  one  thousand  five  hundred  doU 
lars,  and  the  Kledical  Director  states  that  it  would 
not  accommmlate  n»ore  than  thirty  patients.  He 
lias  tents  where  the  patients  are  comfortable^  and 
he  has,  therefore,  never  conceived  it  neixssary  to 
axil  for  die  use  of  the  houj^e  a^i  a  hospital. 

^s  to  the  story  about  the  thirsty,  woimded, 
suffering  soldiers  having  to  buy  a  glass  of  wuter, 
its  only  foundation  probably  onginatod  in  the 
fact  that  some  civilian,  who  was  too  indolent  to 
go  for  the  water  himseEf,  may  have  paid  a  nc^o 
for  bringing  it  to  him. 

The  following  extract  from  a  despatch  just 
received  from  Colonel  Rufus  Ingalls,  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  in  charge  at  ^Vhite  House,  will 
give  you  some  light  upon  this  sutiject  and  per- 
haps satisfy  you  as^  to  the  motives  of  the  indi^ 
viduals  who  make  the  urgent  complaints  in  ques- 
tion \  **  No  one  here  has  ever  had  cans©  to  suffix 
for  water,  unlcfis  ho  was  too  drunk  or  sick  to 
drtnk  it  We  have  water  in  unnecessary  abun^ 
dance.  The  springs  are  numerous,  the  water  is 
very  Hue,  and  no  prohibition  has  ever  been  placed 
on  the  free  and  unlimited  use  of  it  The  author 
of  this  report  to  the  contrary  must  be  a  simple^ 
ton  or  a  malicious  knave/* 

I  have  given  special  directions  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  White  House  from  any  unneces- 
sary injury  or  destruction  because  it  was  once 
the  property  of  General  VTashington,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  will  regard  this  as  a  cause 
forrebukeorcensura  T  protect  no  hotises  agai  n  s  t 
use  when  they  are  needed  for  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers.  Persons  who  endeavor  to  impose  upon 
you  such  malicious  and  unfounded  reports  as 
those  alluded  to  arc  not  only  enemies  to  thti*  army^ 
but  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  now  fighting* 
<iEORoa  B.  McCLEr.rAN, 

Mi^o^Cleiufil, 
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In  answer  to  which  I  received  the  following : 

[Telegrmm.] 

WifirafOTosr,  8th. 
Major-General  McClrllan:  My  despatch 
fo  you  in  relation  to  the  White  House,  was  to 
inform  you  that  representations  were  made  here 
concerning  the  matter  by  persons  who  profess  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  also  by 
letters,  in  ordc*  that  your  attention  might  be 
directed  to  it,  and  all  grounds  of  complaint  re- 
moved, if  any  exist.  I  am  glad  that  your  ext>la- 
nation  will  enable  me  to  correct  this  misrepre- 
sentation. Neither  you  nor  I  can  hope  to  correct 
all  such  stories,  but  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
I  shall  labor  to  do  so.        Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

I  remained  under  the  impression  that  the  mat- 
ter was  disposed  of  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
until  I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  the 
sixteenth  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Surgeon-Gcnend  to  the  War 
Department,  bearing  your  indorsement,  recom- 
mending that  I  should  make  the  order  therein 
requested.  I  insert  copies  of  both,  that  the 
subject  may  be  better  understood: 

Wak  DiPAKTiODrr,  ) 

WA8HI50T0H  CmT,  D.  0.,  Juoe  16, 1869.  f 

Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to 
forward  to  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation of  this  date,  just  received  from  the  Sur- 
geon-General, requesting  that  the  >Vliito  House 
grounds  may  be  turned  over  to  the  medical  au- 
thorities, for  hospital  purposes,  with  the  recom- 
mendation which  the  Secretary  has  indorsed 
thereon,  and  to  call  your  early  attention  to  the 
same.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  P.  WOLCOTT, 

Asflbt&nt  SecretArj  of  War. 

Hajor-General  Gisorge  B.  McClellan, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  Potomac 

SDROKO!r-Onf BRAL*a  OrriCB,         ) 
WAsniXGTt)!}  Crrr,  D.  0.,  June  16,  1S6'2.  f 

Sir:  It  has  been  represented  to  me  by  re- 
sponsible gentlemen,  that  the  White  House  and 
the  inclosed  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  for 
hospital  purposes.  ^ 

The  water  used  by  the  sick,  at  present,  is 
very  bad  ;  that  on  the  White  House  grounds,  on 
the  contrary,  is  excellent  The  location  is,  more- 
over, an  admirable  one  for  a  hospital  camp.  I 
have,  therefore,  respectfully  to  request  that  the 
Hou.se  and  grounds  may  be  turned  over  to  the 
medical  authorities. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  A.  Hammond, 

Surveon-General. 

Hon.'£.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  on  file  in  this 
department  C.  P.  Woloott, 

Araixtant  Secretary  of  War. 
War  Department,  June  16, 1S63. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  I  oraered  the 
chief  medical  Oificer  of  this  army  to  proceed  at 
I  to  White  House,  and  make  a  thorough  in- 


vestigation of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  here  insert 
a  copy  of  his  report : 

HiAOQVAETBJts  Abxt  ot  thb  Potomac,  Camp  Lijfoour,  I 
Mkoical  DiE«CToa'8  OrricK,  June  22, 1868.     f 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that| 
in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  proceeded  to 
White  House  on  Friday  aflemoon,  (twentieth,^ 
and  returned  yesterday. 

I  called  upon  Colonel  Ingalls,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  him,  examined  the  house  known  as 
the  White  House,  as  well  as  the  outbuildingSi 
grounds,  and  spring. 

The  house  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  two 
small  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  a  very  small 
wing  at  each  end  on  the  lower  floor,  a  cellar 
under  the  main  building,  and  with  no  attic. 

The  four  rooms  in  the  main  building  can 
each  accommodate  five  patients  ;  one  of  the 
wings  can  accommodate  three  or  perhaps  four 
patients ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  pantry,  and  has 
on  one  side  the  opening  for  the  stairway  to  d^ 
scend  into  the  cellar.  This  room  is  unfit  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  dispensary  or  kitchen. 
The  cellar  is  dark,  damp,  and  foul,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  of  itself  forbid  the  occupation  of 
the  house  as  a  hospital 

The  greatest  number  of  sick  which  the  house 
can  accommodate  is,  then,  twenty-four,  leaving 
no  room  for  the  nurses.  The  outbuildings  are 
entirely  unfit  for  hospital  purposes. 

The  grounds  consist  of  a  lawn,  shaded  by 
locust  trees,  and  a  kitchen-garden.  The  lawn 
affords  room  for  about  twenty-five  hospital  tents. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  of  loose  soil,  parts  of 
it  rather  low,  and  in  wet  weather  would  be  mud- 
dy and  uncomfortable ;  by  ditching,  it  might  be 
drained. 

The  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  xfear 
the  dairy-house.  The  water  is  good,  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  springs  that  have  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  men. 

The  supply  of  water  in  the  spring  within  the 
grounds  is  very  scanty.  The  hospital  stewwrd 
told  me  he  had  abandoned  it  Wcause  he  found  it 
required  two  hours  and  a  half  to  fill  a  barrel  of 
water.  The  spring  is  inaccessible  to  wagons.  It 
has  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  hospitaL 
I  inclose  the  order  of  Colonel  Ingalls  to  that 
effect 

If  this  house  were  used  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, it  could  only  bo  made  available  for  the 
quarters  of  the  surgeons  attached,  and  for  a  dis- 
pensary. 

The  sick  would  require  hospital  tents  upon 
the  lawn.  If  the  grounds  were  occupied  in  this 
way,  as  they  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
whole  establishment,  it  would  necessitate  the 
organization  of  a  separate  administration — sur- 
geons, cooks,  stewards,  etc.— an  expenditure  of 
personnel  that  we  cannot  very  well  afford. 

We  have  now  one  hundred  and  seventy  hos- 
pital-tents pitched  on  the  plantation,  well  arrang- 
e<l  and  well  policed  ;  the  camp  well  drained ;  the 
administration  tent^,  the  cooking  apparatus,  and 
the  subsistence  tents  centrally  located  and  con- 
venient for  all  parties.    Thirty-five  more  tents 
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are  on  the  groiinri  and  arc  bcinj?  pitched  as  the 
force  at  our  disposal  will  allow.  Sixty-fivo  of 
these  tents  have  plank  floors.  The  remaininp; 
thirty-flve  of  the  first  one  hundred  received 
would  have  been  floored  if  the  lumber  had  been 
on  hand. 

The  delay  in  receiving  this,  however,  has  de- 
velope<l  an  int^Tcstinp:  and  important  fact:  the 
mortality  in  the  floored  tents  has  been  very  sen- 
sibly greater  tlian  in  those  without  floors.  I 
have  directed  the  surgeon  in  charge  to  preiiare 
tables,  showing  the  comparative  ratio  of  deaths 
in  the  two  classes  of  tents,  for  my  information. 
If  lumber  is  receive<l,  I  will  suspend  the  flooring 
of  the  remaining  tenU,  until  these  tables  can  be 
examined,  and  tne  question  set  at  rest 

I  must' remark  that,  although  the  whole  of 
the  tents  occupied  were  in  good  police,  and  an 
air  of  comfort  pervading  them,  still  those  with- 
out floors  were  decidedly  superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  others. 

In  relation  to  the  relative  advantages  of  hos- 
pital-tents and  buildings  for  hospital  purposes,  I 
think  that,  among  those  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject,  there  ia  but  one  opinion — that  the  tents 
are  decidedly  the  best 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  8.  Tkiplrr, 

flnrgeon  and  Medical  Director,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

General  K.  B.  Makcy, 

Cblef  of  Staff. 

I  also  insert  a  communication  on  this  subject 
this  day  received  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Vollum,  Aledi- 
cal  Inspector,  who  upon  the  seventeenth  instant, 
received  an  order  from  the  Surgcon-CJeneral  to 
proceed  to  **  White  House  and  other  necessary 
points,  and  organize  a  system  for  the  more  efli- 
cient  conduct  of  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
general  hospitals." 

IIbj^dqcaktus  Abxt  op  TnB  PornxAc,  ) 
Juite  'J:),  I'yO'i.         f 

Sir  :  As  you  requested,  I  will  state  my  opin- 
ion of  the  }\mount  of  accommodation  of  the  Wfiite 
House,  Va.,  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  what 
I  know  of  the  supply  of  water  there  for  hospital 
purposes. 

The  White  House  will  hold  about  twenty- 
five  beds,  with  scarcely  room  enough  for  the 
necessary  number  of  nurses  for  that  number. 
If,  the  space  in  the  house  were  consumed  by  an 
apothecary  store,  rooms  for  medicines,  provisions, 
and  soldier's  effects  necessary  for  that  number 
of  beds,  the  j»lac^  would  bo  excessively  crowded. 
In  this  calculation,  the  medical  officers  and  stew- 
ard would  have  to  quarter  outside. 

The  spring  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
near  the  water's  edge,  has  a  good  flow  of  water, 
but  not  enough  for  tlie  sick  under  Dr.  Watson's 
care,  near  that  plare ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  sank  some  c^sks  near  by,  which  he  informed 
mo  furnished  enough  water  of  good  quality. 

Visry  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

KdM.    p.    VOLLI'M, 
Me<11ciil  Inspector  UulicA  8tat«i  Armj. 
Brigadier-Oeneral  H.  Williams, 

A4|atiuit>UeMral  Army  of  tlM  Potom.i& 


The  only  order  ever  given  by  me  in  regard  to 
this  property  was  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  May. 
I  directed  that  the  house  and  yard  sliould  not  be 
occupied  by  our  troops.  I  did  this  boaiuse  of 
the  as.sociat]ons  which  connect  the  premises  with 
the  earlier  life  of  him  whom  wo  call  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  this  order,  with  the  re^isor 
therefor,  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  yourself  in 
these  words : 

"  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  from 
injin'y  this  house  where  Washington  passed  the 
first  portion  of  his  married  life.  I  neither  occupy 
it  myself  nor  permit  others  to  occupy  it,  or  the 
grounds  in  immediate  vicinity." 

The  rest  of  the  property,  covering  several 
thousand  acres,  with  all  the  other  buildings, 
have  been  open  to  u.se  by  this  army.  I  believe 
that  the  only  complaint  made  in  reference  to 
the  order  given  by  me  is  the  assertion  that  the 
premises  should  have  been  used  for  ho.<])ital  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  never  received  any  suggestion  from 
any  medical  officer  or  from  any  otlic-r  source  in 
this' army,  that  such  use  was  desirable,  and  on 
this  jK)int  I  refer  you  to  the  reiK)rt  of  the  Medical 
Director  and  the  statement  of  the  Medical  In- 
spector. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  spring  within  or 
near  the  inclosure,  of  which  my  first  knowledge 
was  derived  after  receipt  of  your  telegram  of 
the  seventh  instant  As  to  the  character  of  this 
spring,  and  the  general  facilities  for  obtaining 
water  at  the  White  House,  I  refer  you  to  the 
statements  of  Colonel  Ingalls,  the  Sfedical  Di- 
rector, and  Medical  Inspector  hereinbefore  in- 
serted. 

That  the  officer  in  cliarge  there  may,  how- 
ever, be  protected  against  misreprc'^entation,  I 
here  insert  a  copy  of  a  written  ordv.*!*  issued  by 
him  on  the  twenty-first  of  May  on  this  very  sub- 
ject : 

Orririe  or  QntRTRRJiiSTKR,         ) 
Whitk  llorsB,  Va.,  .Muy  21,  1SC2.  f 

The  guards  and  sentinels  around  the  Wliito 
House  will  allow  the  carts  and  wugoFis  used  for 
hospital  purposes  to  have  access  at  all  times  to 
the  water  within  the  inclosure. 

KlFLS    iNrtAI.LS, 
lieattnant-ColoBel,  Aid-dc-C^nip,  and  Qiiurterina!it'>r 

U.  S.  Army. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
where  springs  or  wells  are  in  the  vicfnify  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  commanders  often  t\w\  it  neces- 
sary to  place  guunls  over  them,  not  to  prohibit, 
but  to  protect  the  proper  use  of  the  water. 

Those  who  have  originated  the  false  state- 
ments concerning  this  liouse,  yard,  ami  spring, 
are,  in  fact^  as  stated  in  my  despatch  -of  the 
seventh  instant,  enemies  of  this  army,  and  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  fighting.  They  have 
imposed  upon  the  Surgeon-<  JiMieral,  and  caused 
him  to  make  official  representations,  which,  on 
examination,  prove  to  bo  unfounded  in  truth, 
and  which  aro  disrespectful  to  his  superior  ofii- 
cer.  They  have  unnecessarily  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  have  inter* 
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rapted  the  Commander  and  the  Medicnl  Director 
of  this  army  in  the  midst  of  the  most  arduouH 
duties. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  conceive  that  I 
shall  best  di.st^hargc  my  duty  and  meet  your 
wishes  by  deferring  the  order  recommended  by 
you  until  this  statement  has  been  considered, 
and  some  specific  instruction  given  to  me,  unless 
the  Medical  Director  may  desire  to  make  such  use 
of  the  property. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McClella^w, 

Mi^ior-GexMral  Comnuuidlng. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Doc.  64. 
RETALI.VTION   BY  THE   REBELS. 

LETTER  FROM  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

RicmoND,  Va.,  Jnlr  31, 1S63. 

Sir:  On  the  twenty-second  of  this  month  a 
cartel  for  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  was  signefl  between  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  confederate  States,  and  Ma- 
ior-General  John  A.  Dix,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  terras  of  this  cartel  it  is  stipulated 
that  all  prisoners  of  war  hereafter  taken  shall  be' 
discharged  on  parole  till  exchanged. 

Scarcely  hud  that  cartel  been  signed  when  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced a  practice  changing  the  whole  character 
of  the  war  from  such  as  becomes  civilized  nations 
into  a  campaign  of  indiscriminate  robbery  and 
murder. 

The  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  very  day  the  cartel  was  signed  in  Vir- 
ginia, dircct.s  the  military  commanders  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  private  property  of  our 
people  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  their  annies, 
without  compensation. 

The  general  order  issued  by  Major-General  Pope 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  the  day  after  the 
signing  of  tlie  cartel,  directs  the  murder  of  our 
peaceful  inhabitants  as  spies,  if  found  quietly  till- 
ing the  farms  in  his  rear,  even  outside  of  his 
lines ;  and  one  of  his  Brigadier-Generals,  Stein- 
wehr,  has  seized  upon  innocent  and  peaceful  in- 
habitants to  be  held  as  hostages,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  murdereil  in  cold  blood,  if  any  of 
his  iioldiers  are  killed  by  some  unknown  persons 
whom  he  designates  as  *'  bushwhackers." 

Under  this  state  of  facts  this  government  ha.«* 
issued  the  inclosed  general  order,  recognizing 
General  Pope  and  his  commissioned  oiflcers  to  be 
in  the  position  which  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves— that  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  not 
that  of  public  enemies,  entitled,  if  captured,  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

We  llnd  ourselves  driven  by  our  enemies  by 
steady  progress  toward  a  practice  which  we  abhor 
wad  which  we  are  -vainly  struggling  to  avoid 

8om«  of  the  military  authoritieii  of  the  United 


States  seem  to  suppose  that  better  success  will 
attend  a  savage  war  In  which  no  quarter  is  to  be 
given,  and  no  age  or  sex  to  be  spared,  than  has 
hitherto  been  secured  by  such  hostilities  as  are 
alone  recognized  to  be  lawful  by  civilized  men  in 
modern  times. 

For  the  present  We  renounce  our  right  of  re- 
taliation on  the  innocent,  and  shall  cor^inue  to 
treat  the  private  enlisted  soldiers  of  General  Pope*s 
army  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  if,  after  tlie  notice 
to  the  Government  at  Washington  of  our  confin- 
ing repressive  Pleasures  to  the  punishment  only 
of  the  commissioned  officers  who  are  willing  par- 
ticipants in  these  crimes,  these  savage  practices 
are  continued,  we  shall  be  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  last  resort  of  accepting  the  war  on  the  temui 
observed  by  our  foesj  until  the  outraged  voice  of 
a  common  humanity  forces  a  respect  for  the  re- 
cognized rules  of  war. 

SVhile  these  facts  w^uld  justify  our  refusal  to 
execute  the  generous  cartel  by  which  we  have 
consented  to  liberate  an  excess  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  held  by  us  beyond  the  number  held  by 
the  enemy,  a  sacred  regard  to  plighted  faith, 
shrinking  from  the  mere  semblance  of  breaking 
a  promise,  prevents  our  resort  to  this  extremity. 

Nor  do  we  desire  to  extend  to  any  other  forces 
of  the  enemy  the  punishment  merited  alone  by 
General  Pope  and  the  commissioned  officers  who 
choose  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  his  in- 
famous orders. 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  communicate  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  and  a  copy  of  the  inclosed 
general  order,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  noUAed  . 
of  our  intention  not  to  consider  the  officers  here- 
after captured  from  General  Pope's  army  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

Jeffejison  Davis. 

To  General  R.  Lep^ 

Commanding. 
•  REBEL  GENERAL  ORDERS,  Na  94. 

ADJCTA3IT  AND  ISfSPKCTOIl  OnCKRAL^S  OmCB,  I 
RiCUMOJID,  AugllH  1,  l66i.       f 

First  The  following  orders  are  published  for 
the  information  and  observance  of  all  concerned. 

Second.  Whereas,  by  a  general  order  dated  the 
twenty -second  of  July,  1 802,  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
military  commanders  of  that  Government  within 
the  States  of  Virginia,  South-Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Te.xaa, 
and  Arkansas  are  directed  to  seize  and  use  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Confederacy,  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary or  convenient  for  their  several  commands, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  any  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  private  property  thus  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  military  commands  of  the 
enemy. 

Third.  And  whereas,  by  General  Order  Xo.  11, 
is.sued  by  Major-General  Pope,  commanding  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  in  Northern  Virginia,  it  is  o^ 
dored  thai  all  commanders  of  any  army  coT)fS^  di- 
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▼isions,  brigades,  and  detached  commands,  will 
proceed  immediately  to  arrest  all  disloyal  male 
citizehs  within  their  lines  or  within  their  reach  in 
the  rear  of  their  respective  commands.  Such  as 
are  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  shall  furnish  sufficient  secur- 
ity for  its  observance,  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  houses,  and  pursue  in  good  faith  their  ac- 
customed avpcations ;  those  who  refuse  shall  be 
conducted  South  beyond  the  extreme  pickets  of 
the  army,  and  be  notified  that  if  found  again  any- 
where within  our  lines,  or  at  any  place  in  the 
rear,  they  will  be  considered  spies  and  subjected 
to  the  extreme  rigor  of  military  law.  If  any  per- 
son, having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  above 
specified,  be  found  to  have  violated  it,  he  shall  bo 
Biiot,  and  his  property  seized  and  applied  to  the 
public  use. 

Fourth.  And  whereas,  by  an  order  issued  on 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  1^2,  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A.  Steinwehr,  Major  William  Steadman,  a 
cavalry  officer  of  his  brigade,  has  been  ordered 
to  arrest  five  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Page  County,  Virginia,  to  be  held  as  hostages, 
and  to  sufrer  death  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
soldiers  of  said  Steinwehr  being  shot  by  bush- 
whackers, by  which  term  are  meant  the  citizens 
of  this  Confederacy  who  have  taken  up  arms  to 
defend  their  lives  and  families. 

Fifth.  And  whereas  it  results  from  the  above 
orders  that  some  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  not  content  with  the  unjust 
and  aggressive  warfare  hitherto  waged  with 
savage  cruelty  against  an  unoffending  people, 
«nd  exasperated  by  the  failure  of  their  efiorts  to 
subjugate  them,  have  now  determined  to  violate 
all  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  and  to  convert 
the  hostilities,  hitherto  waged  against  armed 
forces,  into  a  campaign  of  robbery  and  murder 
against  innocent  citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

Sixth.  And  whereas  this  government,  bound 
by  the  highest  obligations  of  duty  to  its  citizens, 
is  thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such 
just  measures  of  retribution  and  retaliation  as 
shall  seem  adequate  to  repress  and  punish  these 
barbarities.  And  whereas  the  orders  above  re- 
cited have  only  been  published  and  made  known 
to  this  government  since  the  signature  of  a  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  car- 
tel, in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  hereafter  captured,  would  never  have 
been  signed  or  agreed  to  by  this  government,  if 
the  intention  to  change  the  war  into  a  system  of 
indiscriminate  murder  and  robbery  had  been 
made  known  to  it  And  whereas  a  just  regard 
to  humanity  forbids  that  the  repression  of  crime, 
which  this  government  is  thus  compelled  to  en- 
force, should  be  unnecessarily  extended  to  re- 
taliation on  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  may  be  unwilling  instruments 
of  the  savage  cruelty  of  their  commanders,  so 
long  as  there  is  hope  that  the  excesses  of  the  en- 
emy may  be  checked  or  prevented  by  retribution 
on  the  commissioned  officers,  who  have  the  pow- 
er to  Avoid  guilty  action  by  refusing  service  un- 


der a  Government  which  seeks  their  aid  in  tfaa 
perpetration  of  such  infamous  barbarities. 

Seventh.  Therefore  it  is  ordered  that  Major- 
General  Pope,  Brigadier-General  Steinwehr,  and 
all  commissioned  officers  serving  under  tiieir  re- 
spective commands,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ex- 
pressly and  especially  declared  to  be  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  soldiers,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  cartel  for  the  parole 
of  future  prisoners  of  war. 

Ordered^  further^  That  in  the  event  of  the  cap- 
ture of  M{yor-General  Pope  or  Brigadier-Genend 
Steinwe{ir,  or  of  any  commissioned  officer  serving 
under  them,  the  captive  so  taken  shall  be  held  in 
close  confinement,  so  long  as  the  orders  herein 
expressed  shall  continue  in  force,  and  until  re- 
pealed by  the  competent  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the 
murder  of  any  unarmed  citizen  or  inhabitant  of 
this  Confederacy,  by  virtue  or  under  the  pre- 
text of  any  of  the  orders  hereinbefore  recited, 
whether  with  or  without  trial,  whether  un- 
der the  pretence  of  such  citizen  being  a  spy  or 
hostage,  or  any  other  pretence,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  forces  of 
this  Confederacy  to  cause  immediately  to  be 
hung,  out  of  the  commissioned  officers  prisoners 
as  aforesaid,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
our  own  citizens  thus  murdered  by  the  enemy. 
By  order.  S.  Cooper, 

A^utant  and  Inipector-QoieraL 


Doc.  65. 


THE  CONFISCATION  BILL. 

MESSAGE   FROM   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Rep- 

retentativea : 

Considering  the  bill  for  an  act  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  joint  resolution  explana- 
tory of  said  act  as  being  substantially  one,  I  have 
approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a  message 
stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a 
copy  of  which  draft  is  herewith  transmitted. 
AsRAnAM  Lincoln. 
July  17,  1808. 

Fellow  CitUens  of  the  House  of  Hepresentathes  : 
I  herewith  return  to  your  honorable  body,  in 
which  it  originated,  the  bill  for  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  propcrtv  of  rebels,  and  for  other 
purposes,  together  with  my  objections  to  its  be- 
coming a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive 
no  objection.  It  is  wholly  prospective,  and  it 
touches  neither  the  person  or  property  of  any 
loyal  citizen — in  which  particular  it  is  just  and 
proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  penons  who  shall 
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be  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  persons  who  shall 
incite,  set  on  foot,  assist  or  engage  in  any  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof;  or  shall  give 
aid  or  comfort  to  any  such  existing  rebellion  or 
insurrection. 

By  fair  construction  the  persons  within  these 
sections  are  not  to  be  punished  without  regular 
trials  in  duly  constituted  courts  under  the  forms 
and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of  law  and  of 
the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases. 
To  this  I  perceive  no  objection,  especially  as  such 
persons  would  be  within  the  general  pardoning 
power,  and  also  within  the  special  provision  for 
pardon  and  amnesty  contained  in  this  act  It 
also  provides  that  the  slaves  of  persons  confis- 
cated under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I  think 
there  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  expression  rather 
than  a  substantis^  objection  in  this.  It  is  start- 
ling to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave  within 
a  State,  and  yet  were  it  said  that  the  ownership 
of  a  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  nation, 
and  that  Congress  had  then  liberated  him,  the 
difficulty  would  vanish,  and  this  is  the  real  case. 
The  traitor  against  the  General  Government  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any 
other  property,  and  he  forfeits  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment against  which  he  offends. 

The  Government,  so  far  as  there  can  be  owner- 
ship, owns  the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question 
for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  shall  they  be 
made  free,  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  Congress  deciding  in  advance  that  they 
shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Kentucky,  as 
I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the  owner  of  some 
slaves  by  escheat,  and  has  sold  none,  but  liberated 
all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other  States. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  physically 
possible  for  the  General  Government  to  return 
persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery.  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it, 
which  would  never  be  turned  aside  by  argument, 
nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  of  it  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill. 

Another  matter  valued  in  these  two  sections 
and  running  througli  other  parts  of  the  act  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objection  to  the  tliird  and  fourth 
sections.  So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  liflh  and 
sixth  sections,  they  may  be  considered  together. 
That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do 
no  injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  witjiin  them 
is  clear.  That  those  who  make  a  causeless  war 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too 
obviously  just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give 
Government  protection  to  the  property  of  persons 
who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade  to 
overthrow  that  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if 
considered  in  the  mere  light  of  justice.  The  se- 
verest justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
property  of  the  persons  embraced  within  these 
sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but 
a  justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would 
be  very  diflicult,  and  to  a  great  extent  impossible, 
and  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of  re- 


mission somewhere,  sp  that  these  persons  may 
know  that  they  have  something  to  save  by  de« 
sistirtg  ? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission 
is  or  is  not  within  section  thirteen  without  a 
special  act  of  Congress.-  I  think  our  military 
commanders,  when,  in  military  phrase,  they  are 
within  the  enemy's  country,  should  in  an  orderly 
manner  seize  and  keep  whatever  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  may  be  necessary  or  convenient 
for  their  commands,  and  at  the  same  time  pre* 
serve  in  some  way  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves  while  com- 
menting on  the  first  and  second  sections,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining 
whether  a  particular  individual  slave  does  or  does 
not  fall  within  the  class  defined  within  that  sec- 
tion. He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions, 
but  whether  these  conditions  do  or  do  not  per- 
tain to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  provided. 
This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  Tha 
oath  therein  required  seems  to  be  proper,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  identical 
with  a  law  already  existing,    f^ 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  coDfer 
discretionary  powers  upon  the  Executive  without 
the  law.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far  in  the 
direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem 
expedient,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  now  I  think  it 
is  proper  for  our  military  commanders  to  employ 
as  laborers  as  many  persons  of  African  descent 
as  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  some- 
thing better — they  are  unobjectionable — and  the 
fourteenth  is  entirely  proper  if  all  other  parts  of 
the  act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most 
parts  of  the  act,  but  more  distinctly  appears  in 
the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections. 
It  is  the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results 
in  the  divesting  of  title  forever.  For  the  causes 
of  treason  —  the  ingredients  of  treason,  but 
amounting  to  the  full  crime — it  declares  forfeit- 
ure extending  beyond  the  Jives  of  the  guilty  par 
ties,  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  True, 
there  is  to  be  no  formal  attainder  in  this  case, 
still  I  think  the  greater  punishment  cannot  be 
constitutionally  inflicted  in  a  different  form  for 
the  same  offence.  With  great  respect  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  I  think  this  feature  of  tlie  act  is 
unconstitutional.  It  would  not  be  diificult  to 
modify  it 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, put  in  language  borrowed  from  Great 
Britiin,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  estate. 

Again,  this  act,  by  proceedings  in  rem^  forfeits 
property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason  without  a 
conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  per<ion- 
al  hearing  given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That 
we  may  not  touch  property  lying  within  our 
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reftch  bf^Ati!to  we  cannot  giv^  penionftt  notice  to 
ftn  owner  who  is  abi^nt  ondo^iTorinf^  to  destroy 
the  Govern  tncnt,  is  certainly  not  very  satins  factory* 
8tiU  tho  owner  may  not  bo  thii!t  engaged,  Atid  I 
think  a  reasonable  time  should  be  provided  for 
iueh  parties  to  appear  and  have  porBonal  hear- 
ings. Similar  provisions  arc  not  uncoiDnQon  m 
connection  with  proceedkngs  in  rem. 

for  the  reasons  stated^  t  return  the  bill  to  tho 
House,  in  which  it  originated 


Doc.  66. 
BEBEL  GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 

OFnOlAX  GOEEESPOXDENOi. 

ircrtts vooD  UoTtt^  UtCBUOXUf  Wa.^  Jill/  U. 
5Shi.  Gmrge  W.  Randolph^  Secretary  of  War: 

8ia:  I  rcepectfuUy  defiire  to  know  from  you 
whether  the  eereral  p&rtifian  corps  of  rangcr^f 
now  orgatibed  or  that  may  be  organizod  in  the 
leveral  iStates  of  the  Confederacy,  arc  to  bo  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  army  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  protected  by  the  government  as  such ;  and 
whetner,  if  any  of  s«id  corps  are  captured  in 
battle,  ^r  other vfi^  while  in  tlio  htie  of  their 
du*^,  by  the  f  nemy,  this  government  will  claim 
for  th^  the  aame  treatment^  as  prit^oncrs  of  war, 
which  is  now  eicacted  for  pristonerji  belonging  Lo 
g»ir  provisional  army  t 

Are  not  aU  corps  of  partifian  rangers,  organ- 
iGod  by  your  authority ,  emphatically  a  part  nf 
the  confederate  turmyf  and  will ,  they  not  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  such  ? 

I  consider  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  tho 
duty  of  every  loyal  citisen  of  the  confederate 
States  to  resist,  by  all  means  in  his  power^  even 
to  the  death,  if  neccsEiury,  the  attempt  of  the 
«nemy  in  a  body  or  sini^ly  to  invaile  hi^  domicile 
or  to  capture  his  person,  or  tliat  of  his  wife, 
child,  ward,  or  servant,  or  to  take  from  him 
against  his  will  any  of  his  property ;  and  if,  in 
making  such  a  re  sis  tan  cc;  whether  armed  or  not, 
OUT  citizens  are  captured  hy  such  invading  ene- 
my, have  they  not  the  right  to  demand  to  be 
faneated  by  the  enemy  aa  other  pri.soners  of  wnr  ? 
and  will  not  tbb  government  exert  aiMts  power, 
if  necessary,  to  the  end  that  its  citizens  are  thus 
protected  and  treated  ? 

This  Is  a  war  waged  against  the  soverei°^nty  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy^  and  against 
tha  lives,  liberty,  and  propeKy  of  every  citizen 
jklding  allegiance  to  tlie  States  and  govern  tEont 
of  their  choice^  in  which  they  reside.  Such  a 
war  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christian 
nations. 

I  reHpcif?t fully  request  you  to  give  mo  your 
o^nioas  on  the  several  points  in  this  letter,  in  a 
form  to  be  submitted  to  my  constituents,  to  cn- 
Itghtcn  them  in  regard  to  tho  extent  of  their 
rights  and  powers,  as  viewed  by  this  govern- 
ment ;  and  how  far  their  government  will  protect 
them  in  the  ojcerciie  of  those  rights,  which,  to  an 
intelligent  freeman^  are  dearer  t^ian  life  itself. 

Your  «»rly  answer  is  respectfully  requestod* 
■  With  great  resuect^        Joan  B,  Qlams^ 


Oojrnt&iotATcfiTATii  fir  Amihica,  Wxit  DKrAVTMUtTi  I 
RiCHMOid,  V±,^  July  16,  \%t^L  f 

Hon.  John  B.  Clarke,  C,  S.  .^.mte: 

Stni  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re* 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  tho  flRcenth  instant,  and 
to  reply  that  parti t^an  rangers  arc  a  part  of  the 
provisional  unny  of  the  confederate  States,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  regulations  adopted  for  its  govern- 
ment, and  entitled  to  tho  same  protection  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Partisan  rangers  arc  in  no  respect 
different  from  troops  of  die  line,  except  that  uie^ 
are  not  brigaded,  and  are  employed  oftcn«T  on 
detached  service.  They  require  stricter  aisci- 
pUne  than  other  troops  to  make  them  ttfildent^ 
and,  without  dij^cipline,  they  become  a  terror  to 
their  ftiends,  and  are  contemptible  in  the  ^yos  of 
the  enemy. 

With  reference  tn  your  inquijj  as  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  government  wQt  extend  to  pri- 
vate citizens  taken  in  hostile  acts  against  tho 
enemy,  it  is  n^t  easy  to  lay  down  a  gcnenil  rulei, 

War,  as  conducted  by  civilized  nations,  is  usual- 
ly a  contest  between  the  respective  ^overnmenii 
of  the  belligerents,  and  private  individuals,  i^ 
maining  quietly  at  home,  are  respected  in  their 
rights  of  person  and  property.  In  return  for 
this  privilege,  they  are  expected  to  take  no  part 
in  hos  till  tics,  unless  called  on  by  their  govern- 
ment 

If,  however,  in  violation  of  this  usage,  private 
citizens  of  Missouri  should  be  oppressed  and  mal- 
treated  by  Uie  public  enemy,  tbey  have  uoqu^- 
tionably  a  right  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  if  captured  and  confined  by  tho  enemy 
under  such  circumstances,  tlicy  arc  entitled,  ai» 
citizens  of  the  confederate  States^  to  all  the  pro- 
tection which  tliat  government  can  afford;  and 
among  tlie  nTeosurcs  to  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  resort  i**  that  of  Uie  le^  (alia/7  is. 

We  shaH  deplore  the  necessity  of  retaliation, 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  misencs  of  the  war, 
without  advancing  its  objects ;  and,  therefore,  wo 
shall  act  with  great  circumspection,  and  only 
upon  facts  cl early  asccrtainerl  But  if  it  is  our 
only  mimns  of  compelling  Uie  observance  of  tho 
usages  of  civilized  war&re,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
resort  to  it  wlien  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

GEOfiQE  W.  KASOOLPItj 

fiecreUry  of  1f>r. 


Doa  GT. 


SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  TOOMBS, 

DELIVffaSD   BarOB?   VUK   LEOlSLATtJBS  OF  OBORQU, 

NOVESlSEFt^    ISGQ.^ 

Gentlemen  or  TriE  OE^fERAt.  Assevblv:  T  very 
much  regret,  in  appearing  before  you  at  your  re- 
quest, to  address  you  on  the  prosent  st^to  .>f  the 
country,  and  the  pro«ip«K;t  before  n»^  that  T  can 
bring  j*ou  no  good  tidings.  The  stem,  steady 
march  of  events  hft*i  brought  us  in  conflict  with 
our  n  on 'Slav  eh  ol  ding  confederates  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  compact  of  Union. 

*Jif  ii^warfittraiimf  fl.  mtpbtsa,  Var.  H  t3«Q,  fc  ■>  TflL  fc 
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We  have  not  sought  this  conflict;  we  have  sought 
too  long  to  avoid  it ;  our  forbearance  has  been 
construed  into  weakness,  our  magnanimity  into 
fear,  until  the  vindication  of  our  manhood,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  our  rights,  is  required  at 
our  hands.  The  door  of  conculiation  and  compro- 
mise is  finally  closed  by  our  adversaries,  and  it 
remains  only  to  us  to  meet  the  conflict  with  the 
dignity  and  firmness  of  men  worthy  of  fk^edom. 
We  need  no  declaration  6f  independence.  Above 
eighty-four  years  ago  oiu*  fathers  won  that  by 
the  sword  from  Great  Britain,  and  above  seventy 
years  ago  Georgia,  with  the  twelve  other  confed- 
erates, as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
having  perfect  governments  already  in  existence, 
for  purposes  and  objects  clearly  expressed,  and 
with  powers  clearly  defined,  erected  a  common 
agent  for  the  attainment  of  these  purposes  by  the 
exercise  of  tAose  powers,  and  called  this  agent 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  basis,  the  corner-stone  of  this  Government, 
WSS  the  perfect  equality  of  the  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  States  which  made  it  They 
were  unequal  in  population,  wealth,  and  territo- 
rial extent — they  had  great  diversities  of  interests, 
pursuits,  institutions,  and  laws ;  but  they  had 
common  interests,  mainly  exterior,  which  they 
proposed  to  protect  by  this  common  agent — a 
constitutional  united  government  -^  without  in 
any  degree  subjecting  their  inequalities  and  di- 
versities to  Federal  control  or  action.  Peace 
and  commerce  with  foreign  nations  could  be  more 
effectually  and  cheaply  cultivated  by  a  common 
agent;therefore  they  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  sole  management  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  governments.  The  conflicts  of  interests 
and  the  passions  of  rulers  and  people  bring  wars — 
their  effectual  prosecution  and  the  common  de- 
fence could  be  more  certainly  and  cheaply  attain- 
ed by  putting  the  power  of  each  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  common  agent ;  hence  the  power  of  peace 
and  war  was  given  to  the  Government  These- 
powers  made  armies,  navies,  and  foreign  agents 
necessary — these  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
common  treasury.  Besides,  we  had  a  large  debt, 
contracted  at  home  and  abroad  in  our  War  of  In- 
dependence ;  therefore  the  groat  power  of  taxation 
was  conferred  upon  this  Government.  Conflict- 
ing commercial  r^ulations  of  the  different  States 
shackled  and  diminished  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic tfade ;  hence  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
was  conferred.  We  had  a  large  common  domain, 
already  added  by  the  several  States  for  the  com-' 
mon  benefit  of  all ;  purchase  and  war  might  make 
large  additions  to  this  common  domain;  hence 
the  power  over  existing  and  future  territories, 
with  the  stipulation  to  admit  new  States,  was 
conferred.  Being  independent  States,  in  such 
close  proximity,  acts  seriously  affecting  the  tran- 
quillity of  some  might  be  done  by  others ;  fugitives 
from  labor  and  justice  in  one  might  seek  sanctu- 
ary in  others,  producing  strife,  and  bloodshed, 
and  insecurity ;  therefore  the  power  was  confer- 
red in  the  common  agent,  and  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  conipa'.'t  upon  eacli  confederate  to  remedy 
thttM  evils.    These  were  the  main  objects  for 


forming  the  Federal  Government ;  the  powers  it 
possesses  wer^  conferred  chief!  v  with  the  view  of 
securing  them.  IIow  have  tnese  great  duties 
been  discharged  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  our  confederates  ? 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  forty-eight  out  of  the  first  sixty  years 
under  the  present  Constitution,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Southern  Presidents,  and  so  just,  fair,  and 
equitable,  constitutional  and  advantageous  to  the 
country  was  the  policy  which  they  pursued,  that 
their  policy  and  administrations  were  generally 
maintained  by  the  people.  Certainly  there  was 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  fix>m  the  Northern 
States-^no  advantage  was  ever  sought  or  obtain- 
ed by  them  for  their  section  of  the  Republie. 
They  never  sought  to  use  a  single  one  of  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  Government  for  the  advancement  of 
the  local  or  peculiar  interests  of  the  South,  and 
they  all  left  office  without  leaving  a  single  law  on 
the  statute-book  where  repeal  would  have  affected 
injuriously  a  single  industrial  pursuit,  or  the 
business  of  a  single  human  being  in  the  South. 
But  on  the  contrary,  they  had  acquiesced  in  ttit 
adoption  of  a  policy  in  the  highest  degree  benefi- 
cial to  Northern  interests.  The  principles  and 
policy  of  these  Presidents  were  marked  by 
the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  statesman- 
ship, promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  Be* 
public.  They  enlarged  the  domains  of  commeroe 
by  treaties  with  all  nations,  upon  the  great  {prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  to  all  nations,  and  special 
favors  to  none.  They  protected  commerce  and 
trade  with  an  efficient  navy  in  every  sea.  Mr. 
Jefferson  acquired  Louisiana,  extending  firom  the 
Balize  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean— 
a  country  larger  than  the  whole  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence. He  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  treaty  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  purchased  territory,  in  their  lives,  liberties, 
property  and  religion  —  sanctioned  by  law  the 
right  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
emigrate  into  the  territory  with  all  of  their  pro- 
perty of  every  kind,  (expressly  including  slaves,) 
to  build  up  new  States,  and  to  come  into  the 
Union  with  such  constitutions  as  they  might 
choose  to  make.  Mr.  Madison  vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  maintained  the  security  of 
commerce,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of 
our  sailors  .by  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Monroe  ac- 
quired Florida  from  Spain,  extending  the  same 
guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  to  those  of  Louisiana,  (xencral  Jackson 
compelled  France,  and  other  nations  of  Europe^ 
to  do  long  deferred  justice  to  our  plundered  mer- 
chants. Mr.  Tyler  acquired  Texas  by  voluntary 
compact,  and  Mr.  Polk  California  and  New-Mex- 
ico by  successful  war.  In  all  their  grand  addi- 
tions to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Kepublic, 
these  statesmen  neither  asked  nor  sought  any 
advantage  for  their  own  sectiofi ;  they  admitted 
they  were  common  acquisitions,  purchased  by 
the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Bepublic,  with^ 
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out  reference  to  locality  or  institutions.  Neither 
those  stutcsnicn  nor  their  constituents  sought  in 
any  way  to  use  the  Government  for.  the  interest 
of  themselves  or  their  section,  or  for  the  injury 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Confederacy.  We  can 
to^y  open  wide  the  history  of  their  administra- 
tions and  point  with  pride  to  every  act,  and  chal- 
leneo  the  world  to  point  out  a  single  act  stained 
with  injustice  to  the  North,  or  with  partiality  to 
their  own  section.  This  is  our  record ;  let  us  now 
examine  that  of  our  confederates. 

The  instant  the  Government  was  organized, 
at  the  very  first  Congress,  the  Northern  States 
evinced  a  general  desire  and  purpose  to  use  it  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  to  pervert  its  powers  for 
sectional  advantage,  and  they  have  steadily  pur- 
sued that  policy  to  this  day.  They  demanded  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  of  ship-building,  and 
got  a. prohibition  against  the  sale  of  foreign  ships 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  exists  to 
this  day. 

They  demanded  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade,  in  order  to  get^highcr  freights  than  they 
could  got  in  open  competition  with  the  carriers 
of  the  world.  -  Congress  gave  it  to  them,  and 
they  yet  hold  this  monopoly.  And  now,  to-day, 
if  a  foreign  vessel  in  Savannah  offer  to  take  your 
rice,  cotton,  grain  or  lumber  to  New- York,  or  any 
other  American  port,  for  nothing,  your  laws  pro- 
hibit it,  in  order  that  Northern  ship-owners  may 
get  enhanced  prices  for  doing  your  carrying. 
This  same  shipping  interest,  with  cormorant  ra- 
pacity, have  steadily  burrowed  their  way  through 
your  legislative  halls,  until  they  have  saddled  the 
agricultural  classes  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  their  own  business.  We 
pay  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  lights 
which  guide  them  into  and  out  of  your  ports. 
We  built  and  kept  up,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  an- 
other million  a  year,  hospitals  for  their  sick  and 
disabled  seamen,  when  they  wear  them  out  and 
cast  them  ashore.  We  pay  half  a  million  per 
annum  to  support  and  bring  home  those  they 
cast  away  in  foreij^n  lands.  They  demand,  and 
have  received,  millions  of  the  public  money  to 
increa.se  the  safety-  of  harbors,  and  les.sen  the 
danger  of  navigating  our  rivers.  All  of  which 
expenses  legitimately  fall  upon  their  business, 
and  should  come  out  of  their  own  pockets,  in- 
stead of  a  common  treasury. 

Even  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
England  demand  and  receive  from  the  public 
treasury  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num as  a  pure  bounty  on  their  business  of  catch- 
ing codfish.  The  North,  at  the  very  first  Con- 
gress, demanded  and  received  bounties  under  the 
name  of  protection,  for  every  trade,  craft,  and  call- 
ing which  they  pursue,  and  there  is  not  an  artisan 
in  bra?;s,  or  iron,  or  wood,  or  weaver, or  spinner  in 
wool  or  cotton,  or  a  calico-maker,  or  iron-master, 
or  a  coal-owner,  in  all  of  the  Northern  or  Middle 
St'ites,  who  has  not  received  what  he  calls  the 
protection  of  his  *jcovonnncnt  on  his  industry  to 
the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  per  | 
cent  from  the  yeaf  IT'.U  to  this  day.  They  will 
not  strike  a  blow,  or  stretch  a  muscle,  without  > 


bounties  from  the  government  No  wonder  they 
cry  aloud  for  the  glorious  Union ;  they  have  the 
same  reason  for  praising  it,  that  craftsmen  of 
Ephesus  had  for  shouting,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,'*  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped. By  it  they  got  their  wealth  ;  by  it  they 
levy  tribute  on  honest  labor.  It  is  true  that  this 
policy  has  been  largely  sustained  by  the  South ; 
it  is  true  that  the  present  tariff  was  sustained  by 
an  almost  unanimous  i^te  of  the  South ;  but  it 
was  a  reduction — ^a  reduction  necessary  from  the 
plethora  of  the  revenue;  but  the  policy  of  the 
N^orth  soon  made  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic expenditure,  by  an  enormous  and  profligate 
increase  of  the  public  expenditure ;  and  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  they  brought  in  and 
passed  through  the  House  the  most  atrocious  tar« 
iff  bill  that  ever  was  enacted,  raising  the  present 
duties  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  above  the  existing  rates  of  duty.  That  bill 
now  lies  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  It  was  a 
master  stroke  of  abolition  policy ;  it  united  cu» 
pidity  to  fanaticism,  and  thereby  made  a  combi- 
nation which  has  swept  the  country.  There  were 
thousands  of  protectionists  in  Pennsylvania,  New- 
Jersey,  New- York,  and  in  New-England,  who 
were  not  abolitionists.  There  were  thousands 
of  abolitionists  who  were  free  traders.  The  mon- 
gers brought  them  together  upon  a  mutual  sur- 
render of  their  principles.  The  free-trade  aboli- 
tionists became  protectionists ;  the  non-abolition 
protectionists  became  abolitionists.  The  result 
of  this  coalition  was  the  infamous  Morrill  bill— 
the  robber  and  the  incendiary  struck  hands,  and 
united  in  joint  raid  against  the  South. 

Thus  stands  the  account  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Under  its  ordinary  and  most 
favorable  action,  bounties  and  protection  to  every 
interest  and  every  pursuit  in  the  North,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  fifty  millions  per  annum,  besides 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  sixty  millions  out  of 
every  seventy  of  the  public  expenditure  among 
them,  thus  making  the  treasury  a  perpetual  fer- 
tilizing stream  to  them  and  their  industry,  and 
a  suction-pump  to  drain  away  our  substance  and 
parch  up  our  lands. 

With  these  vast  advantages,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, one  would  have  supposed  the  North 
would  have  been  content,  and  would  have  at  least 
respected  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  such 
obedient  and  profitable  brethren ;  but  such  is  not 
human  nature.  They  despised  the  patient  vie- 
tims  of  their  avarice,  and  they  very  soon  began 
a  war  upon  our  political  rights  and  social  institu- 
tions, marked  by  every  act  of  perfidy  and  treach- 
ery which  could  add  a  darker  hue  to  such  a  war- 
fare. In  1820,  the  Northern  party,  (and  I  mean 
by  that  term  now  and  whenever  else  it  is  used, 
or  its  equivalent,  in  these  remarks,  the  Anti-slave- 
ry or  Abolition  party  of  the  North,)  endeavorcii 
to  exclude  the  State  of  Missouri  from  admission 
into  the  Union,  because  she  chose  to  protect  Afri- 
can slavery  in  the  new  Stite.  In  the  House, 
where  they  had  a  majority,  they  rejected  her  ap- 
plication, and  a  struggle  ensued,  when  some  half 
a  dozen  of  Northern  men  gave  way,  and  admittod 
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the  State,  but  upon  condition  of  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  all  that  country,  acquired  from 
FVance  by  the  treaty  of  1802,  lying  north  of  thir- 
ty-six degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  and 
outside  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  act  of  ex- 
clusion violated  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1802,  to  which  the  National  faith  was 
plctiged;  violated  the  well-settled  policy  of  the 
Government,  at  least  from  Adams's  administra- 
tion to  that  day,  and  has,  since  slavcnr  was  ad- 
judicated by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  violated  the  Constitution  itself.  When 
we  acquired  California  and  New-Hexico  this  par- 
ty, scorning  all  compromises  and  all  concessions, 
demanded  that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded 
from  them,  and  all  other  acquisitions  of  the  Re- 
public, either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  forever. 
This  position  of  this  Northern  party  brought 
about  the  troubles  of  1850,  and  the  political  ex- 
citement of  1854.  The  South  at  all  times  de- 
manded nothing  but  equality  in  the  common  ter- 
ritories, equal  enjoyment  of  them  with  their  prop- 
erty, to  that  extended  to  Northern  citizens  and 
their  property — nothing  more.  They  said,  we 
pay  our  part  in  all  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended in  their  acquisition.  Give  us  equality  of 
enjoyment,  equal  right  to  expansion — it  is  as 
necessary  to  our  prosperity  as  yours.  In  1790 
,  we  had  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
Undef  our  mild  and  humane  administration  of 
the  system  they  have  increased  above  four  mil- 
lions. The  country  has  expanded  to  meet  this 
growing  want,  and  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri,  have  received  this  increasing 
tide  of  African  labor ;  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  precisely  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the 
Afnoans  among  us  in  a  subordinate  condition 
will  amount  to  eleven  millions  of  persons.  AVhat 
shall  be  done  with  them  ?  We  must  expand  or 
perish.  We  arc  constrained  by  an  inexorable 
necessity  to  accept  expansion  or  extermination. 
Those  who  tell  you  that  the  territorial  'question 
is  an  abstraction,  that  you  can  never  colonize  an- 
other territory  without  the  African  slave-trade, 
are  both  deaf  and  blind  to  the  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years.  All  just  reasoning,  all  past  history, 
condemn  the  fallacy.  The  North  understand  it 
better — they  have  told  us  for  twenty  years  that 
their  object  was  to  pen  up  slavery  within  its  pres- 
ent limits  —  surround  it  with  a  border  of  free 
States,  and  like  the  scorpion  surrounded  with 
fire,  they  will  make  it  sting  itself  to  death.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  yonr  exclusion  from  the  Territories, 
ih*iTd  is  no  dispute  but  that  the  North  mean  it, 
and  adopt  it  as  a  measure  hostile  to  slavery  upon 
this  point.  They  all  agree,  they  are  unanimous 
in  Congress,  in  the  States,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the 
sanctuary — everywhere  they  declare  that  slavery 
shall  not  po  into  the  Territories.  They  took  up 
anns  to  <lrive  it  out  of  Kansas ;  and  Sharpens  rifles 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  assassins  by  Aboli- 
tion preachers  to  do  tlieir  work.  Are  they  mis- 
t^en  ?  No ;  they  are  not  The  party  put  it  into 
their  platform  at  Philadelphia — they  have  it  in 
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the  comer-stone  of  their  Chicago  platform ;  Lia- 
coln  is  on  it — pledged  to  it.  Hamlin  is  on  it,  and 
pledged  to  it ;  every  Abolitionist  in  the  ITi».on,  in 
or  out  of  place,  is  openly  pledged,  in  some  man- 
ner, to  dnve  us  from  Uie  common  Territories. 
This  conflict^  at  least,  is  irrepressible — it  is  easily 
understood — we  demand  the  equal  right  witii  th^ 
North  to  go  into  the  common  Territories  with  all 
of  our  property,  slaves  included,  and  to  bo  there 
protected  in  its  peaceable  enjoyment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmonf,  until  such  Territories  may  come 
into  the  Union  as  equal  States— then  we  admit 
them  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  them- 
selves may  decide  for  themselves.  Will  you  sur- 
render this  principle  ?  The  day  you  do  tnis  base, 
unmanly  deed,  you  embrace  political  degradation 
and  death. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  points  of  the  case ; 
the  North  agreed  to  deliver  up  fhgitives  from 
labor.  In  pursuance  of  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress,  in  1797,  during  Washington's 
administration,  passed  a  Fugitive  Slave  kw ;  that 
act  never  was  faithfully  respected  all  over  the 
North,  but  it  was  not  obstructed  by  State  legis- 
lation until  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  our  rights  becaone  more  ac- 
tive and  determined,  and  in  1850  that  act  was 
found  totally  insufficient  to  recover  and  return 
fugitives  from  labor;  therefore  the  act  of  1850 
was  passed.  The  passage  of  tiiat  act  was  sufiS- 
cient  to  rouse  the  demon  of  abolition  all  over 
the  North.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  abolition  soci- 
eties, popular  assemblages,  belched  forth  nothing 
but  imprecations  and  curses  upon  the  South  and 
the  honest  men  of  the  North  who  voted  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution.  And  thirteen  States  of 
the  Union,  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  legislation, 
wilfully,  knowingly,  and  corruptly  perjured  them- 
selves and  annulled  this  law  within  their  respect- 
ive limits.  I  say  wilfully,  knowingly,  and  cor- 
ruptly. The  Constitution  is  plain  —  it  was  con- 
strued in  1793  by  Washington  and  the  Second 
Congress.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  was  unanimously  passed,  and 
nearly  unanimously  passed  by  the  Ilouse  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  signed  by  Washington.  All 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  Federal  and 
State,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State^  to  the  Justice  Courts  of  all  the  States 
whose  actions  have  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
construed  this  Constitution  to  mean  and  intend 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  by  law  of  Con- 
gress, which  might  be  aided,  not  thwarted,  by 
State  legislation,  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  held  otherwise,  and  tlvat  de- 
cision was  unanimously  overruled  by  Northern 
and  Southern  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
which  Court,  in  the  same  case,  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1^50. 
But  these  acts  were  not  only  annulled  by  the 
abolition  Lepslaturcs,  but  annulled  under  cir- 
cumstances of  atrocity  and  aj;j:]p'avation  unknown 
to  the  le;;islation  of  any  civilized  people  in  the 
world.  Some  of  them  punish  us  with  penitentia- 
ry punishment  as  felons  for  even  claiming  our 
own  slaves  witliin  their  limits,  otcu-  by  his  own 
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consent;  others  by  ingenious  contrivances  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  your  sustaining  your 
rights  in  their  limits,  where  they  seek  to  compel 
you  to  go,  and  then  punish  you  by  fine  and  in- 
nmous  punishments  for  asserting  your  fights 
and  failing  to  get  them.  This  is  the  fidelity  of 
our  brethren  (!)  to  their  plighted  faith — their  oft- 
repeated  oaths !  Yet  some  excellent  people 
among  us  want  some  more  of  such  securities  for 
our  rights,  our  peace,  and  security.  God  Al- 
mighty have  mercy  on  these  poor  people  if  they 
Us&n  to  such  counsellors.  No  arm  of  flesh  can 
save  them.  Another  one  of  our  guarantees  in 
the  Constitution  was,  that  fugitives  from  justice, 
committing  crimes  in  one  State  and  fleeing  to  an- 
other, should  be  delivered  up  by  the  State  into 
which  they  might  flee  to  the  authorities  of  the 
State  from  whence  they  fled  and  where  the  crime 
was  committed.  This  constitutional  principle  is 
nothing  more  than  the  law  of  nations  necessary 
to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  sovereignty, 
and  so  universally  respected  and  acknowledged 
that  we  have  treaties  with  all  civilized  nations 
by  which  that  duty  is  mutually  secured  in  all 
high  crimes,  (political  excepted,)  and  it  is  eveiy 
day  executed  by  us  and  for  us  under  their 
treaties.  But  as  early  as  1887  or  1838  two  citi- 
Mns  of  Maine  came  to  Savannah,  stole  a  slave, 
fled  to  Maine,  and  two  successive  Governors  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  the  culprits,  the  real  griev- 
ance being  that  they  had  only  stolen  slaves  —  a 
pious  work,  rather  to  be  encouraged  than  pun- 
ished. Georgia  demanded,  remonstrated,  threat- 
ened, and  submitted  to  the  wrong. 

It  is  true  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  a  convention  of  the  people  to  take 
into  consideration  the  mode  of  redress.  But 
what  are  called  moderate,  wise  counsels  pre- 
vail^ Excellent  conservative — ay,  that's  the 
word  —  conservative  men  advised  us  not  to  dis- 
turb the  glorious  Union  about  so  small  a  matter ; 
we  submitted,  and  submission  brought  its  legiti- 
mate fruits.  Within  a  year  or  two  after,  a  similar 
case  occurred  with  New- York,  while  Seward  was 
Governor.  He  refused,  and  attempted  to  cover 
himself  under  the  idea  that  there  could  be  no 
property  in  slaves.  Virginia  made  the  same  de- 
mand on  him,  with  like  results  and  like  submis- 
Bion  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  that  constitutional 
right  has  been  practically  surrendered  in  the  case 
of  negro-stealing.  But  our  Northern  brethren, 
having  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  gained  an 
inch,  demanded  an  ell.  We  still  fancied  that  if 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  would  no  longer 
protect  our  property,  it  would  protect  our  lives. 
Vain  and  foolish  hope  I  Last  year  John  Brown 
made  a  raid  on  Virginia.  He  went  with  torch 
and  rifle,  with  the  purpose  of  subverting  her  gov- 
ernment, exciting  insurrection  among  her  slaves, 
and  murdering  her  peaceable  inhabitants;  he 
succeeded  only  in  committing  murder  and  arson 
and  treason.  One  of  his  accomplices  (a  son)  es- 
caped to  Ohio,  was  demanded,  and  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  refused  to  give  him  up  ;  another  fled  to 
Iowa ;  he,  too,  ^as  aeinanded,  and  refused.  It 
Is  true  both  of  these  miscreants  (the  Governors 


of  these  States)  attempted  to  cover  their  plain 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  their  oaths  with 
flimsy  pretexts  about  formalities,  but  they  failed 
to  hide  from  us  the  great  fact  that  it  was  S3rmpa- 
thy  with  the  cause  of  John  Brown  which  gave 
sanctuary  to  his  confederates.  If  these  men  had 
have  fled  to  Great  Britain  or  France,  we  woulfl 
have  received  them  back  and  inflicted  upon  them 
the  just  puni.shment  for  their  infamous  crimes 
under  our  treaties.  But  they  were  wiser ;  they 
fled  among  our  brethren  ;  we  had  no  treaty  with 
them;  we  had  only  a  Constitution  and  thoii 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  it  It  failed  us,  and  their  mur- 
derers are  free,  ready  again  to  apply  the  incendi- 
ary's torch  to  your  dwelling  and  the  assassin*8 
knife  and  the  poisoned  bowl  to  you  and  your 
family.  Do  you  not  love  these  brethren  f  Oh  I 
what  a  glorious  Union  1  especially  "  to  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity." 

I  have  shown  you  what  this  party  has  done, 
and  declared  in  the  national  coundls,  m  the  State 
Legislatures,  by  and  through  their  executive  de- 
partments. Let  us  examine  what  they  are  at  a3 
private  citizens.  By  the  laws  of  nations,  founded 
on  natural  justice,  no  nation,  nor  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,  have  the  right  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  security  of  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple, much  less  to  conspire,  excite  insurrection, 
discontent,  or  the  commission  of  crimes  among 
them,  and  all  these  are  held  to  be  good  causes  of 
war.'  For  twenty  years  this  party  has,  by  Abo- 
lition societies,  by  publications  made  by  them, 
by  the  public  press,  through  the  pulpit  and  their 
own  legislative  halls,  and  every  effort — by  re- 
proaches, by  abuse,  by  vilification,  by  slander — 
to  disturb  our  security,  our  tranquillity — to  excite 
discontent  between  tlie  different  classes  of  our 
people,  and  to  excite  our  slaves  to  insurrection. 
No  nation  in  the  world  would  submit  to  such 
conduct  from  any  other  nation.  I  will  not  will- 
ingly do  so  from  this  Abolition  party.  I  dennind 
the  protection  of  my  State  government,  to  whom 
I  own  my  allegiance.  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  is  the  price  of  my  allegiance.  You 
are  here,  constitutional  legislators — I  make  the 
demand  to-day  of  you.  Gentlemen,  I  have  thus 
shown  you  the  violations  of  our  constitutional 
rights  by  our  confederates ;  I  have  shown  you 
that  they  are  plain,  palpable,  deliberate,  and  dan- 
gerous ;  that  they  are  committed  by  tHo  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
State  governments  of  our  confederates — that  all 
their  wrongs  are  approved  by  the  people  of  these 
States.  I  say  the  time  has  come  to  redress  these 
acknowledged  wrongs,  and  to  avert  even  greater 
evils,  of  which  these  are  but  the  signs  and  sym- 
bols. But  I  am  asked,  why  do  you  demand 
action  now  ?  The  question  is  both  appropriate 
and  important ;  it  ought  to  be  frankly  met  The 
Abolitionists  sav  you  are  raising  a  clamor  be- 
cause you  were  beaten  in  the  election.  The  fal- 
sity of  this  statement  needs  no  confirmation. 
I.iOok  to  our  past  history  for  its  refutation.  Some 
excellent  citizens  and  able  men  in  Georgia  say 
the  election  of  any  man  constitutionally  is  no 
cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.     That  po- 
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Bition  18  calculated  only  to  mislead,  and  not  to 
enlighten.  It  is  not  the  issue.  I  say  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  with  all  of  its  surroundings,  is  suffi- 
cient What  is  the  significance  of  his  election  ? 
It  is  the"  indorsement,  by  the  non-slaveholding 
Stattes,  of  all  those  acts  of  aggression  upon  our 
rights  by  all  these  States,  legislatures,  governors, 
judges,  and  people.  lYc  is  elected  by  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  wrongs  with  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent to  aid  and  support  them  in  wrong-doing. 

Hitherto  the  Constitution  has  had  on  its  side 
the  Federal  Executive,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  and  Constitution  against  these  mal- 
efactors. It  has  earnestly  endeavored  to  dis- 
cbarge that  duty.  Relying  upon  its  power  and 
good  faith  to.  remedy  these  wrongs,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  conservative  counsels,  trusting  to  time, 
to  the  Federal  Executive,  and  to  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  in  the  North.  The  Executive 
has  been  faithful  —  the  Federal  judiciary  have 
been  faithful — the  President  has  appointed  sound 
judges,  sound  marshals,  and  other  subordinate 
officers  to  interpret  and  to  execute  the  laws. 
AVith  the  best  intentions,  they  have  all  failed — 
our  property  has  been  stolen,  our  people  murder- 
ed; felons  and  assassins  have  found  sanctuary 
in  the  arms  of  the  party  which  elected  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. The  Executive  power,  the  last  bulwark  of 
the  Constitution  to  defend  us  against  these  ene- 
mies of  the  Constitution,  has  been  swept  away, 
and  we  now  stand  without  a  shield,  with  bare 
bosoms  presented  to  our  enemies,  and  we  de- 
mand at  your  hands  the  sword  for  our  defence, 
and  if  you  will  not  give  it  to  us,  we  will  take  it — 
take  it  by  the  divine  right  of  self-defence,  which 
governments  neither  give  nor  can  take  away. 
Therefore,  redress  for  past  and  present  wrongs 
demands  resistance  to  the  rule  of  Lincoln  and 
his  Abolition  horde  over  us ;  he  comes  at  their 
head  to  shield  and  protect  them  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  outrages  upon  us,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  comes  at  their  head  to  aid  them  in  consum- 
mating their  avowed  purposes  by  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  main  purpose, 
as  indicated  by  all  their  acts  of  hostility  to  sla- 
very, is  its  final  and  total  abolition.  His  party 
declare  it ;  their  acts  prove  it.  He  has  declared 
it ;  I  accept  his  declaration.  The  battle  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict  has  hitherto  been  fought  on 
his  side  alone.  We  demand  service  in  this  war. 
Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln is  the  indorsement  of  the  policy  of  those 
who  elected  him,  and  an  indorsement  of  his  own 
opinions.  The  opinions  of  those  who  elected  him 
are  to  be  found  in  their  solemn  acts  under  oath — 
in  their  State  governments,  indorsed  by  their 
constituents.  To  them  I  have  already  referred. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  votes  of  his 
supporters  in  Congress — also  indorsed  by  the 
party,  by  their  return.  Their  opinions  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Seward,  and  Sumner, 
and  Lovcjoy,  and  their  associates  and  confede- 
rates in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Since  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party,  all  of  them  | 
speak  with  one  voice,  and  speak  trumpct-tongued  i 
their  fixed  purpose  to  outlaw  four  thousand  mil- 1 


lions  of  our  property  in  the  Territories,  and  to 
put  it  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  They  declare  their  purpose  to 
war  against  slavery  until  there  shall  not  be  a 
slave  in  America,  and  until  the  African  is  clevat* 
ed  to  a  social  and  political  equality  with  the 
white  man.  Lincoln  indorses  them  and  their 
principles,  and  in  his  own  speeches  declares  the 
conflict  irrepressible  and  enduring,  until  slavery 
is  everywhere  abolished. 

Hitherto  they  have  carried  on  this  warfare  by 
State  action,  by  individual  action,  by  appropria- 
tion, by  the  incendiary's  torch  and  the  poisoned 
bowl.  They  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  method 
because  the  Federal  executive  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  were  against  them.  They  will  have  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  executive  with  its  vast 
power,  patronage,  prestige  of  legality,  its  army, 
its  navy,  and  its  revenue  on  the  fourth  of  March 
next  Hitherto  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  right ;  after  the  fourth  of 
March  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  your  enemy. 
Will  you  let  him  have  it  ?  (Cries  of  "  No,  do. 
Never.")  Then  strike  while  it  is  yet  to-day. 
Withdraw  your  sons  from  the  army,  from  tne 
navy,  and  every  department  of  the  Federal  public 
service.  Keep  your  own  taxes  in  your  own  cof- 
fers— buy  arms  with  them  and  throw  the  bloody 
spear  into  this  den  of  incendiaries  and  assassins, , 
and  let  God  defend  the  right  But  you  are  ad- 
vised to  wait  send  soft  messages  to  their  breth- 
ren, to  beg  them  to  relent,  to  give  you  some  as- 
surances of  their  better  fidelity  for  the  future. 
What  more  can  you  get  from  them  under  this 
Government  f  You  have  the  Constitution — you 
have  its  exposition  by  themselves  for  seventy 
years — you  have  their  oaths — they  have  broken 
all  these,  and  will  break  them  again.  They  tell 
you  everywhere,  loudly  and  defiantly,  you  shall 
have  no  power,  no  security  until  you  give  up  the 
right  of  governing  yourselves  according  to  your 
own  will — until  you  submit  to  theirs.  For  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  irrepressible  con- 
flict— this  is  his  emphatic  declaration  to  all  the 
world.  Will  you  heed  it  ?  For  myself,  like  the 
Athenian  ambassador,  I  will  take  no  security  but 
this,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies to  injure  my  country  if  they  desire  it  Noth- 
ing but  ruin  will  follow  delay.  The  enemy  on 
the  fourth  of  March  will  intrench  himself  behind  a 
quintuple  w«ll  of  defence.  Executive  power,  ju- 
diciary, (Mr.  Seward  has  already  proclaimed  its 
reformation,)  army,  navy,  and  treasury.  Twenty 
years  of  labor,  and  toil,  and  taxes  all  expended 
upon  preparation,  would  not  make,  up  for  the  ad- 
vantage your  enemies  would  gain  if  the  rising  sun 
on  the  fifth  of  ^farch  should  find  you  in  the  Union. 
Then  strike  while  it  is  yet  time. 

But  we  are  told  that  secession  would  destroy 
the  fairest  fabric  of  liberty  the  world  ever  saw,, 
and  that  we  are  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  world  under  it  The  arguments  of  tyranny 
as  well  as  it^  acts,  always  reunact  themselves. 
The  arguments  I  now  hear  in  favor  of  this  North- 
ern connection  arc  identical  in  substance,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  those  which  were 
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used  in  1775  and  1776  to  sustain  the  British  con- 
nection. We  won  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
Sendence  by  the  American  Revolution — we  en- 
eavored  to  secure  and  perpetuate  these  blessings 
by  means  of  our  Constitution.  The  very  men 
who  use  these  arguments  admit  that  this  Constitu- 
tion, this  compact,  is  violated,  broken  and  tramp- 
led under  foot  by  the  abolition  party.  Shall  we 
surrender  the  jewels  because  their  robbers  and 
incendiaries  have  broken  the  ca§ket  ?  Is  this  the 
way  to  preserve  liberty  ?  I  would  as  lief  surren- 
der it  back  to  the  Bntish  crown  as  to  the  aboli- 
tionists. I  will  defend  it  from  both.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  defend  those  liberties.  What  baser 
mte  could  befidl  us  or  this  great  experiment  of 
fk^e  government  than  to  have  written  upon  its 
toinb :  **FeU  by  the  hands  of  abolitionists  and  the 
cowardice  of  its  natural  defenders.*^  If  we  quail 
now,  this  will  be  its  epitaph. 

We  are  said  to  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple. We  have  been,  because  wo  have  hitherto 
maintained  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties — we 
will  be  until  we  surrender  thenL  They  are  in 
danger ;  come,  freemen,  to  the  rescue.  If  we  are 
prosperous,  it  is  due  to  God,  ourselves,  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  State  government  We  have  an 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  department  at 
home,  possessing  and  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  I  have  already  vainly  asked  for 
the  law  of  the  Federal  Government  that  promotes 
our  prosperity.  I  have  shown  you  many  that  re- 
tard that  prosperity — many  that  drain  our  coffers 
for  the  benefit  of  our  bitterest  foes.  I  say  bitter- 
est foes — show  me  the  nation  in  the  world  that 
hates,  despises,  vilifies,  or  plunders  us  like  our 
abolition  "brethren"  in  the  North.  There  is 
none.  I  can  go  to  England  or  France,  or  any 
other  country  in  Europe  with  my  slave,  without 
molestation  or  violating  any  law.  I  can  go  any- 
where except  in  my  own  country,  whilom  called 
'I  the  glorious  Union  ;"  here  alone  am  I  stigma- 
tized as  a  felon  ;  here  alone  am  I  an  outlaw ;  here 
alone  am  I  under  the  ban  of. the  empire;  here 
alone  I  have  neither  security  nor  tranquillity; 
here  alone  are  organized  governments  ready  to 
protect  the  incendiary,  the  assassin  who  burns 
my  dwelling  or  takes  my  life  or  those  of  my  wife 
and  children  ;  here  alone  are  hired  emissaries 
paid  by  brethren  to  glide  through  the  domestic 
circle  and  intrigue  insurrection  with  all  of  its 
nameless  horrors.  My  countrymen,  **  if  you  have 
nature  in  you,  bear  it  not"  Withdraw  your- 
selves from  such  a  confederacy  ;  it  is  your  right 
to  do  so — your  duty  to  do  so.  I  know  not  why 
the  abolitionists  should  object  to  it  unless  they 
want  to  torture  and  plunder  you.  If  they  resist 
this  great  sovereign  right,  make  another  war  of 
independence,  for  that  tlien  will  be  the  question ; 
fight  its  battles  over  again — rcconciuer  liberty  and  ■ 
independence.  As  for  me,  I  will  take  any  place  ! 
in  the  great  conflict  for  rights  which  you  may  as- 1 
sign.  I  will  take  none  in  the  Federal  Government . 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  I 

If  you  desire  a  Senator  after  the  fourth  of  >farch,  I 
you  must  elect  one  in  my  place.     I  have  served 
you  in  the  State  and  natioxial  councils  for  nearly  1 


a  quarter  of  a  century  without  once  losing  youi 
confidence.  I  am  yet  ready  for  the  public  service, 
when  honor  and  duty  call.  I  will  serve  you  any- 
where where  it  will  not  degrade  and  dishonor  my 
country.  Make  my  name  infamous  forever,  if  you 
will,  but  save  Georgia.  I  have  pointed  out  your 
wrongs,  your  danger,  your  duty.  You  have  claim- 
ed nothing  but  that  rights  be  respQdted  and  tha 
justice  be  done.  Emblazon  it^on  your  banner-r 
fight  for  it,  win  it,  or  perish  in  the  effort 


Doc.  68. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  APPEAL  TO  THB 
BORDER  STATES. 

The  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  Bor- 
der Slaveholding  States  having,  by  special  invi- 
tation of  the  President,  been  convened  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  on  Saturday  morning,  July 
twelfth,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows from  a  written  paper  held  in  his  hand : 

Gentlemen:  Afler  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  for  several  months,  ^believing  that 
you  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  fop 

f>od  than  any  other  equal  number  of  members, 
feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive 
to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  as- 
sure you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  all  had 
voted  fur  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now 
be  substantially  ended.  And  the  plan  therein 
proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift 
means  of  ending  it  Let  the  States  which  are  in 
rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly  that  in  no 
event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their 
proposed  Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much 
longer  maintain  the  contest  But  you  cannot 
divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you 
with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your  own 
States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  over- 
whelmingly done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they 
still  claim  you  as  their  own.  \  ou  and '  I  know 
what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that 
lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you 
no  more  for  ever.  , 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  and  1  trust  you  will  not  now 
think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively 
your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  ask,  "  Can  you,  for  your  States  do  better 
than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?"  Discarding 
punctilio  and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manage^ 
able  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprecedent- 
edly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better 
in  any  possible  event?  You  prefer  that  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  States  to  tbe  nation 
shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance 
of  the  institution ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  my 
whole  duty  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  bo  performed. 
But  it  is  not  doniB,  and  we  are  trjring  to  ac- 
complish it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long, 
as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner  attained, 
the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  extinguish- 
ed by  mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the  mere 
incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it  Much 
of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better 
for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step 
which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  sub- 
stantial compensation  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be 
wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  I  How  much  bet- 
ter to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  ^e  sink  for 
ever  in  the  war !  How  much  better  to  do  it  while 
we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render  us  pecuni- 
arily unable  to  do  it !  How  much  better  for  you 
as  seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and 
buy  out  that  without  which  the  war  could  never 
have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold 
and  the  price  of  it,  in  cutting  one  another^s 
throats. 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of 
a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate  gradually. 
Room  in  South- America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundjince,  and  when 
numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company 
and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mention- 
ed—one which  threatens  division  among  those 
who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance 
of  it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an 
honest  man.  He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my 
friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agree- 
ing with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  freed.  He  proclaimed  all 
men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated 
the  proclamation.  He  expected  more  ^30d  and 
less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe 
would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dis- 
satisfaction, if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  sup- 
port the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this 
is  not  the  end  of  it  The  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  still  jipon  me  and  is  increasing.  By  con- 
ceding what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me,  and, 
much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  im- 
portant point 

Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 
your  attention  to  the  Message  of  March  last 
Before  leaving  the  Capitol,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  as  such  I  pray  you  consider  this  prop- 
osition ;  and  at  the  least  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you 
would  perpetuate  popular  government  for  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you 
do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country 
is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and 
boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the 
world ;  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memo- 
ries are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To 
you,  more  than  to  ahy  others^  the  privilege  is 


given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  tbit 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith 
forever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  some  con- 
versation was  had  between  the  President  and 
severtd  members  of  the  delegations  from  the  Bor- 
der States,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  these 
States  could  not  be  expected  to  move  in  so  great 
a  mattet*  as  that  brought  to  their  notice  in  tiie 
foregoing  addrfess,  while  as  yet  Congress  had 
taken  no  step  beyond  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion, expressive  rather  of  a  sentiment  than  pre- 
senting a  substantial  and  reliable  basis  of  action. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  force  of  this 
view,  and  admitted  that  the  Border  States  were 
entitled  to  expect  a  substantial  pledge  of  pecuni- 
ary aid  as  the  condition  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion a  proposition  so  important  in  its  relations  to 
their  social  system. 

It  was  further  represented,  in  the  Conferencei 
that  the  people  of  the  Border  States  were  inter- 
ested m  knowing  the  great  importance  which  die 
President  attached  to  the  policy  in  question, 
while  it  was  equally  due  to  the  country,  to  the 
President,  and  to  themselves,  that  the  Represen* 
tatives  of  the  Border  Slaveholding  States  should 
publicly  announce  the  motives  under  which  they 
were  called  to  act,  and  the  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  urged  upon  them  and  their  constituents 
by  the  President 

With  a  view  to  such  a  statemeht  of  their  po- 
sition, the  members  thus  addressed  met  in  coun- 
cil to  deliberate  on  the  reply  they  should  make 
to  the  President,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son of  opinions  among  themselves,  they  deter- 
mined upon  the  adoption  of  a  majority  and  a 
minority  answer. 

RBPLt   OP  THE   MAJORITT. 

The  following  paper  was  on  the  thirteenth  of 
July,  sent  to  the  President 

WASBiHOToir,  July  14, 18ML 
To  the  President : 

The  undersigned.  Representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have  listened  to 
your  address  with  the  profound  sensibility  natu- 
rally inspired  by  the  high  source  from  which 
it  emanates,  the  <!amestness  which  marked  its 
delivery,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  given 
it  a  most  respectful  consideration,  and  now  lay 
before  you  our  response.  We  regret  that  want 
of  time  has  not  permitted  us  to  make  it  more 
perfect 

We  have  not  been  wanting,  Mr.  President,  in 
respect  to  you^  and  in  devotion  to  the  Oenstlta* 
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tton  and  the  Union.  'Wc  haro  not  been  indiffer- 
ent to  the  great  dLfncLiltic:^  surrounding  you, 
compared  with  which  all  former  national  troubles 
have  been  hut  as  tho  summer-doud  |  atid  we 
hiive  freely  given  you  our  sympathy  and  support. 
RepudtaUng  the  d-ingerous  horcsies  of  the  sc- 
ccs^tom^tfl,  we  believed,  with  you,  that  the  war 
oti  their  part  h  aggrc^iifive  and  wickeil,  and  Ihe 
objects  for  ^hich  it  was  to  bo  prosecuted  on  ours, 
dedned  by  your  meiisage  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  CongrosA,  to  bo  such  a^  alt  good  men 
should  approve,  we  have  not  he!>^itatcd  to  vote  aM 
fttip]>he^  neciesisary  to  corry  it  on  vigorously* 
We  have  voted  all  the  men  and  money  you  have 
asked  Jbr^  and  even  more ;  wo  bjive  imposed 
onerous  taxes  on  our  people,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing them  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  ^  we 
hav^  encouraged  enlistments  and  sent  to  the 
field  many  of  our  bejit  men ;  and  some  of  our 
number  have  offered  their  persons  to  the  enemy 
as  pledges  of  their  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the 
country.  We  have  done  all  this  under  the  mof^t 
discouraging  circumstanced,  and  in  the  (ace  of 
measures  mo^t  distasteful  to  us  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  we  represent,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  doctrines  avowed  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
yi^ur  fHendif  which  must  be  abhorrent  to  us  and 
our  constituents.  But,  for  all  this,  wo  have  never 
filtered^  nor  shall  we  as  long  as  we  have  a  Con- 
stitution to  defend  and  a  Government  which  pro- 
tects ud.  And  we  are  ready  for  renewed  effortr^^ 
and  even  greater  j^acritice^^  yea,  any  sac ri lice, 
when  we  are  satisfied  it  is  required  to  preserve 
our  admirable  form  of  government  and  the  price- 
]&a!i  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty, 

A  few  of  our  number  voted  for  the  resolution 
recommended  by  your  message  of  the  sijcth  of 
March  la^t,  the  greater  portion  of  us  did  not,  and 
we  will  briefly  state  the  prominent  reasons  which 
influenced  our  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  propO!^cd  a  radical  change 
of  our  social  system,  and  was  hurried  through 
both  Houses  with  undue  haste,  without  reasona- 
ble time  for  consideration  and  debate,  and  with 
no  time  at  all  for  consultation  with  our  constitu* 
eats,' whoso  interests  it  deeply  involved.  It 
K^emed  like  an  interference  by  this  Ciovernment 
with  a  question  which  pectdtarly  and  exclusive- 
ly belonged  to  our  respective  States,  on  which 
they  had  not  sougiit  advice  or  solicited  aid. 
Many  of  us  doubted  the  constitutional  power  of 
thia  Governnent  to  make  appropriations  of  money 
for  the  object  designated,  and  all  of  us  thought 
our  finances  were  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  im- 
mense outlay  which  its  adoption  and  faithful 
execution  would  itnposc  upon  the  National  Trea^ 
unr.  If  fve  pause  but  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
debt  its  acceptance  would  bav*  entailed,  we  are 
appalled  by  its  magnitude.  The  proposition  was 
addressed  to  all  the  States,  and  embraced  the 
whol  e  n  umber  of  slaves.  According  to  th  o  ce  n  s  us 
of  186Q,  there  were  then  very  nearly  four  million 
slaves  in  the  country ;  from  natural  increase  they 
exceed  that  number  now.  At  even  ihe  low 
'  aTorage  of  three  hundred  dollars,  the  price  flsfed 
bf  the  £!iEiaEusipatioa  Act  for  tbo  aUtos  of  thia 


Districts  and  greatly  below  their  real  worth*  thdF 
value  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  on*»  biUioit 
two  hundred  million  dollars ;  and  if  to  tliat  we 
add  the  cost  of  deportation  and  colonization,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  is  hut  a  fraction 
ntore  than  is  actually  paid  by  the  Maryland  Colo- 
nidation  Society,  wc  have  four  hundred  mdlioQ 
dollars  more  I  We  were  not  willing  to  impose  a 
tax  on  our  people  sufficient  to  pay  the  inten^t 
on  that  sum,  in  addition  to  the  vast  and  daily 
increasing  debt  alrea<ly  fixed  upon  them  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war ;  and,  if  we  ha«l  been  wiU- 
in^^  the  country  could  not  bear  it  Stated  in 
this  fonn  the  proposition  is  nothing  luss  than 
the  deportation  from  the  country  of  one  billion 
six  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  producing 
labor^  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  an 
interest-bearing  debt  of  the  same  amount ! 

Uut,  if  we  are  told  that  it  was  expect  oil  that 
only  the  States  we  represent  would  accept  the 
propijsition,  we  reji^pectfully  submit  that  oven 
then  it  involves  a  sum  too  great  for  the  financial 
ability  of  this  Government  at  this  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1860^- 

Kentucky  had, , , 225*490 

Maryland, 8T,1S3 

Virginia, 490,887 

Delaware, 1,708 

Missouri^ ,,*,.,* 114,905 

Tennessee, 275,784 

Making  in  the  whole, 1,19(1,112 

At  the  same  rate  of  vuluation 

these  would  amount  to $356, 833,500 

Add  for  deportation  and  coloniza- 
tion IJIIOO  each 119,544,533 

And  wc  hare  the  enormous  sum  of  |4 78,038, 133 

We  did  not  feel  that  w^e  should  be  justified  in 
voting  for  a  measure  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
add  this  vast  amount  to  our  public  debt  at  a 
moment  when  tho  Treasury  was  reeling  under 
the  enormous  expenditurt:  of  the  war. 

Again^  it  seemed  to  uh  that  thi^  resolutfon  w^as 
but  the  annunciation  of  a  sentiment  which  could 
not  or  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  an  actual 
tangible  proposition.  No  movement  waa  then 
made  to  provide  and  appropriate  tho  fund  a  ro^ 
quired  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  we  were  not 
encouraged  to  believe  that  funds  would  be  pro^ 
vided-  And  our  belief  lias  been  fully  J  us  ti  lied 
by  subxsequcnt  events,  Not  to  mention  other 
circumstances,  it  h  quite  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact,  that,  while 
this  resolution  waf}  under  consideration  in  tho 
Senate,  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
moved  an  amendment  appropriating  five  hundred 
thousand  dollarji  to  the  object  therein  dej^ignat^ 
ed,  and  it  was  voted  down  with  great  unanimity., 
What  confidence,  then,  cotdd  wc  rea.sonably  feel 
that  if  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  policy  it 
proposed,  our  constituents  would  reap  the  fruitn 
of  the  promiste  held  out ;  and  on  what  ^^und 
could  we,  as  fair  m^'n,  approach  them  and  ch«L« 
lefigo  their  support  f 
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The  right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  right  appertaining 
to  all  the  States  of  this  Union.  They  have  the 
right  to  cherish  or  abolish  the  institution,  as 
their  tastes  or  their  interests  may  prompt,  and 
no  one  is  authorized  to  question  the  right,  or 
limit  its  enjoyment  >And  no  one  has  more 
clearly  affirmed  that  right  than  you  have.  Your 
inaugural  address  docs  you  great  honor  in  this 
respect,  and  inspired  the  country  with  confidence 
in  your  fairness  and  respect  for  the  law.  Our 
States  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right.  •  We 
do  not  feel  called  on  to  defend  the  institution,  or 
to  affirm  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  cherished  ; 
perhaps,  if  we  were  to  make  the  attempt,  we 
might  find  that  we  differ  even  among  ourselves. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it  is  a 
right ;  and,  so  knowing,  we  did  not  see  why  we 
should  now  be  expected  to  yield  it  We  had 
contributed  our  full  share  to  relieve  the  country 
at  this  terrible  crisis ;  wo  had  done  as  much  as 
had  been  required  of  others,  in  like  circumstan- 
ces; and  we  did  not  see  why  sacrifices  should 
be  expected  of  us  from  which  others,  no  more 
loyal,  were  exempt  Nor  could  we  see  what 
good  the  nation  would  derive  from  it. 
^  Such  a  sacrifice  submitted  to  by  us  would  not 
have  strengthened  the  arm  of  this  Government, 
or  weakened  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary as  a  pledge  of  our  loyalty,  for  that  had 
been  manifested  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  in 
every  form  and  at  every  place  possible.  There 
was  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the  States 
we  represent  would  join  in  the  rebellion,  nor  is* 
there  now,  or  of  their  electing  to  go  with  the 
Southern  section  in  the  event  of  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  any  part  of  the  disaffected 
region.  Our  States  are  fixed  unalterably  in  their 
resolution  to  adhere  to  and  support  the  Union. 
They  see  no  safety  for  themselves  and  no  hope 
for  constitutional  liberty  but  by  its  preservation. 
They  will,  under  no  circumstances,  consent  to 
its  dissolution ;  and  we  do  them  no  more  than 
justice  when  we  assure  you  that,  while  the  war 
is  conducted  to  prevent  that  deplorable  catastro- 
phe, they  will  sustain  it  as  long  as  they  can 
muster  a  man  or  command  a  dollar.  Nor  will 
they  ever  consent,  in  any  event,  to  unite  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  bitter  fruits  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  region  will  for  ever 

Erevent  them  from  placing  their  security  and 
appiness  in  the  custody  of  an  association  which 
has  incorporated  in  its  organic  law  the  seeds  of 
itfi  own  destruction. 

We  cannot  admit,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  we 
had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  Emancipation 
Message  of  March  last,  the  war  would  now  be 
substantially  ended.  We  are  unable  to  see  how 
our  action  in  this  particular  has  given,  or  could 
give,  encouragement  to  the  rebellion.  The  reso- 
lution has  passed ;  and,  if  there  be  virtue  in  it, 
it  will  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  if  we  had  voted 
for  it.  We  have  no  power  to  bind  our  States  in 
this  respect  by  our  votes  here ;  and,  whether  we 
had  voted  the  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  in 
the  same  condition  of  freedom  to  accept  or  reject 
its  i>rovisions.    No,  sir;  the  war  has  not  l)een 


prolonged  or  hindered  by  our  action  on  this  or 
any  other*  measure.  We  must  look  for  other 
causes  for  that  lamented  fact.  We  think  there 
is  not  much  difficulty,  not  much  uncertainty,  in 
pointing  out  others  far  more  probable  and  potent 
in  their  agencies  to'  that  end. 

The  rebellion  derives  its  strength  from  the 
union  of  all  classes  in  the  insurgent  States ;  and 
while  that  union  lasts,  the  war  will  never  end, 
until  they  are  utterly  exhausted.  Wo  know  thai 
at  the  inception  of  these  troubles,  Southern  so- 
ciety was  divided,  and  that  a  large  portion,  per- 
haps a  majority,  were  opposed  to  secession.  Now 
the  great  mass  of  Southern  people  are  united^  To 
discover  why  they  are  so,  we  must  glance  at 
Southern  society,  and  notice  the  classes  into 
which  it  has  been  divided,  and  which  still  dia^ 
tinguish  it  They  are  in  arms,  but  not  (or  the 
same  objects ;  they  are  moved  to  a  common  end, 
but  by  different  and  even  inconsistent  reasons. 
The  leaders,  which  comprehends  what  was  pre- 
viously known  as  the  State  Rights  party,  and 
is  much  the  lesser  class,  seek  to  break  down  nl^ 
tional  independence,  and  set  up  State  dominatioiL 
With  them,  it  is  a  war  against  nationality.  The 
other  class  is  fighting,  as  it  supposes,  to  maintain 
and  preserve  its  rights  of  property  and  domestic 
safety,  which  it  has  been  made  to  believe  are  as- 
sailed by  this  Government  This  latter  class  are 
not  disunionists  per  »e  ;  they  are  so  only  because 
they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  this  Admin- 
istration is  inimical  to  their  rights,  and  is  making 
war  on  their  domestic  institution.  As  long  as 
these  two  classes  act  together,  they  will  never 
assent  to  a  peace. 

The  policy,  then,  to  be  pursued  is  obvious. 
The  former  class  will  never  be  reconciled,  but 
the  latter  may  be.  Remove  their  apprehensions ; 
satisfy  them  that  no  harm  is  intended  to  them 
and  their  institutions ;  that  this  Government  is 
not  making  war  on  their  rights  of  property,  but 
is  simply  defending  its  legitimate  authority,  and 
they  will  gladly  return  to  their  allegiance  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  military  dominion  imposed  by 
the  confederate  authority  is  removed  from  them. 

Twelve  months  ago,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
adopting  the  spirit  of  your  message,  then  but  re* 
cently  sent  in,  declared,  with  singular  unanimity, 
the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  country  instantly 
bounded  to  your  side  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it 
on.  If  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  had  been  ad* 
hered  to,  we  are  confident  that  we  should  before 
now  have  seen  the  end  of  this  deplorable  conflict 
But  what  have  we  seen  ? 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  have  heard 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  seen  measure  after  measure, 
founded  in  substance  on  those  doctrines,  propos- 
ed and  carried  through,  which  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  distract  and  divide  loyal  men,  and 
exasperate  and  drive  still  further  from  us  and 
their  duty  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States. 
Military  officers,  following  these  bad  examples, 
have  stepped  beyond  the  just  limits  of  their  au- 
thority in  the  same  direction,  until,  in  sevovl 
instances,  you  have  felt  the  necessity  of  interfer- 
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ing  to  arrest  them.  And  even  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  which  you  refer  has  hcen  ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed  as  the  triumph  of  a  principle 
which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  regard 
as  ruinous  to  them.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  foretold,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  indu- 
rated state  of  Southern  feeling. 

To  these  causes,  Mr.  President,  and  not  to  our 
omission  to  vote  for  the  resolution  recommended 
by  you,  we  solemnly  belieyo  we  are  to  attribute 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  those  in  arms  against 
^e  Oovemment,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Nor  do  wo  (permit  us  to  say,  Mr.  President^  with 
all  respect  to  you)  agree  that  the  institution  of 
sfiiyery  is  "  the  lever  of  their  power ;"  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  lever  of  their  power'* 
is  the  apprehension  that  the  powers  of  a  common 
Government,  created  for  common  and  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  all,  will  be  wielded 
a^nst  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  one  other  idea  in  your  address  we  feel 
called  on  to  notice.  After  stating  the  fact  of 
your  repudiation  of  General  Hunter's  proclama- 
tion, you  add : 

"  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the 
end  of  it  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still 
upon  me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what 
I  now  ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more, 
can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point" 

We  have  anxiously  looked  into  this  passage  to 
discover  its  true  import,  but  we  are  yet  in  pain- 
ful uncertainty.  How  can  wc,  by  conceding  what 
you  now  ask,  relieve  you  and  the  country  from 
the  increasing  pressure  to  which  you  refer  ?  We 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the  propo- 
sition is,  that  we  consent  to  give  up  slavery,  to 
tiie  end  that  the  Hunter  proclamation  may  be 
let  loose  on  the  Southern  people ;  for  it  is  too 
well  known  that  we  would  not  bo  parties  to  any 
such  measure,  and  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
you  to  imagine  you  would  propose  it  Can  it 
mean  that  by  sacrificing  our  interest  in  slavery 
we  appease  the  spirit  that  controls  that  pressure, 
cause  it  to  be  withdrawn,  and  rid  the  country  of 
the  pestilent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  ? 
We  are  forbidden  so  to  think,  for  that  spirit 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  liberation  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and  cease  itn 
agitation,  while  three  million  remain  in  bondage. 
Can  it  mean  that,  by  abandoning  slavery  in  our 
our  States,  we  are  removing  the  pressure  from 
you  and  the  country,  by  preparing  for  a  separa- 
tion on  the  line  of  the  Cotton  States  ? 

We  are  forbidden  so  to  think,  because  it  is 
known  that  we  are,  and  we  believe  that  you  are, 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  division  at  all.  We 
would  prefer  to  think  that  you  desire  this  con- 
cession as  a  pledge  of  our  support  and  thus 
enable  you  to  withstand  a  pressure  which  weighs 
heavily  on  you  and  the  country.  Mr.  President 
no  such  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  secure  our  sup- 
port Confine  yourself  to  your  constitutional 
authority ;  confine  your  subordinates  within  the 
I  limits ;  conduct  this  war  solely  tor  the  pur- 


pose of  restoring  the  Constitution  to  iu»  .^timate 
authority ;  concede  to  each  State  and  its  loyal 
citizens  their  just  rights,  and  we  are  wedded*  to 
you  by  indissoluble  ties.  Do  this,  Mr.  President, 
and  you  touch  the  American  heart  and  invigorate 
it  with  now  hope.  You  will,  as  we  solemnly  be- 
lieve, in  due  time  restore  peace  to  your  country, 
lift  it  from  despondency  to  a  future  of  glory ;  and 
preserve  to  your  countrymen,  their  posterity, 
and  man,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  a  constitu- 
tional government 

Mr.  President  we  have  stated  with  frankness 
and  candor  the  reasons  on  which  we  forbore  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  you  have  mentioned ;  but 
you  have  again  presented  this  proposition,  and 
appealed  to  us,  with  an  earnestness  and  eloquence 
which  have  not  failed  to  impress  us,  to  **  consider 
it,  and  at  the  least  to  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  States  and  people."  Thus  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  beloved 
country,  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  we  can- 
not wholly  decline.  We  are  willing  to  trust  every 
question  relating  to  their  interest  and  happiness 
to  the  consideration  and  ultimate  judgment  of 
our  own  people.  While  differing  from  you  as  to 
the  necessity  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  our 
States  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
and  while  protesting  against  the  propriety  of  any 
extra  territorial  interference  to  induce  the  people 
of  our  States  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  pol- 
icy on  a  subject  which  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
belongs  to  them,  yet  when  you  and  our  brethren 
of  the  loyal  States  sincerely  believe  that  the  re- 
tention of  slavery  by  us  is  an  obstacle  to  peace 
and  national  harmony,  and  arc  willing  to  contrib- 
ute pecuniary  aid  to  compensate  our  States  and 
people  for  the  inconveniences  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system,  we  are  not  unwilling  that 
our  people  shall  consider  the  propriety  of  putting 
it  aside. 

But  we  have  already  said  that  we  regarded  this 
resolution  as  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment  and 
we  had  no  confidence  that  it  would  assume  the 
shape  of  a  tangible,  practical  proposition,  which 
would  yield  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  it  required. 
Our  people  are  infiuenced  by  the  same  want  of 
confidence,  and  will  not  consider  the  proposition 
in  its  present  impalpable  form.  The  interest  they 
are  asked  to  give  up  is  to  them  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  they  ought  not  to  be*  expected  eveii 
to  entertain  the  proposal  until  they  are  assured 
that  when  they  accept  it  their  just  expectations 
will  not  be  frustrated.  We  regard  your  plan  as 
a  proposition  from  the  Nation  to  the  States  to 
exercise  an  admitted  constitutional  right  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  and  yield  up  a  valuable  interest 
Before  they  ought  to  consider  the  proposition,  it 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  tangible,  practical, 
efficient  shape  as  to  command  their  confidence 
that  its  fVuits  are  contingent  only  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance. We  cannot  trust  any  thing  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  future  legislation. 

If  Congress,  by  proper  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion, shall  provide  sufficient  funds  and  place  them 
at  your  disposal  to  be  applied  by  you  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  any  of  our  States  or  the  citizens  thereof 
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who  shall  adopt  the  abolishnieht  of  slavery^  either 
gfadual  or  immediate,  as  they  may  determine, 
and  the  expense  of  deportation  and  colonization 
of  the  liberated  slaves,  then  will  our  States  and 
people. take  this  proposition  into  careful  consid- 
eration, for  such  decision  as  in  their  judgment  is 
demanded  by  their  interest,  their  honor,  and  their 
duty  to  the  whole  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Q.  A.  WiCKLiFPE,  Chau"'n.     Chas.  B.  Calvert, 

Garbbtt  Davis,  C.  L.  L.  Leary, 

A,  WasoN,  Edw.  H.  Webster, 

J.  J.  Crittenden,  R.  Mallort, 

John  S.  Carlile,  Aaron  Hardino, 

J.  W.  Crisheld,  James  S.  Rollins, 

J.  S.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Menztes, 

H.  Grider,  Tho^  L.  Price, 

John  S.  Phelps,  G.  W.  Dunlap, 

Francis  Thomas,  Wm.  A.  Hall. 

reply  op  the  JilNORITY. 

WAfvnroToir,  July  15, 180S. 

Mr.  President:  The  undersigned,  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Border  States,  in  response  to 
your  address  of  Saturday  last,  beg  leave  to  say 
that  they  attended  a  meeting  on  the  same  day 
the  address  was  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  same.  The  meeting  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  response  to  your  address. 
That  r^ort  was  mad^  on  'yesterday,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  indicated  clearly  that  the 
response  reported,  or  one  in  substance  the  «amc, 
would  be  adopted  and  presented  to  you. 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our 
own  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  under  the  ex- 
isting perils  which  surround  us,  concur  in  that 
response,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  you  and  to  our- 
selves to  make  to  you  a  brief  and  candid  answer 
over  our  own  signatures. 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, upheld  and  sustained  by  all  the  influ- 
ences and  means  of  all  loyal  men  in  all  sections, 
and  of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  preserve  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  We  understand  your  appeal 
to  us  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing this  result  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  slavery  is 
the  "lever-power  of  the  rebellion.'*  It  matters 
not  whether  this  belief  be  well-founded  or  not 
The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  have 
them  to  be.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
this  belief,  we  understand  thut  an  immense  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing down  this  institution  through  the  exercise 
of  military  authority.  The  Government  cannot 
maintain  this  great  struggle  if  the  support  and 
influence  of  the  men  who  entertain  these  opin- 
ions be  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government 
hope  for  early  success  if  the  support  of  that  ele- 
ment called  "  conservative,"  be  withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  Presi- 
dent appeals  to  the  Border  Stat6  men  to  stop 


forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making 
the  first  sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have 
been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the  North  to  meet 
us  half-way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral,  polit- 
ical, pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation 
may  be  firmly  and  earnestly  united  in  one  gran^ 
efibrt  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that 
prompted  your  address,  and  such  the  results  to 
which  it  looked,  we  cjannot  reconcile  it  to  out 
sense  of  duty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  In 
a  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  querulousness  over  iho 
things  that  are  past  We  are  not  disposed  toi 
seek  for  the  cause  of  present  misfbrtunos  in  the 
errors  and  wrongs  of  others  who  now  propose  t9 
unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But^  oA 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  your  address  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal  Amer- 
icans, declare  to  you  and  to  the  world  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  to 
save  the  government  and  institutions  of  oar 
fathers. 

That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be,  will 
permit  no  men,  from  the  North  or  from  the  Souths 
to  go  further  than  we  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  car- 
ry out  these  views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be*  in 
our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Border  States^ 
calmly,  deliberately,  and  fiiirly  to  consider  your 
recommendations.  We  are  the  more  emboldened 
to  assume  this  position  from  the  fact,  now  be* 
come  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  have  offered  to  abolish  slavery  among 
them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  intervention  in 
favor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the 
Union,  we  can  surely  ask  our  people  to  consider 
the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the  Union. 
With  great  respect^  your  obedient  servants, 
John  W.  Noell,  William  G.  Brown, 

Sam.  S.  Casbt,  Jacob  B.  Blair, 

George  P.  Fisher,        W.  P.  Willry, 
A.  J.  Clements. 

reply  of  MR.  HAYNARD  OP  TENN. 

Hotm  or  RBPHcaxxTATms,  July  16^  166SL 

Sir:  The  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  propo* 
sition  submitted  by  you  to  representatives  from 
the  slave  States  would  naturally  occasion  dive^ 
sity,  if  not  contrariety,  of  opinion.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  concur  in  view  with  the  majority  of  them. 
This  is  attributable,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  my 
State  is  not  a  Border  State,  properly  so  called^ 
and  that  my  immediate  constituents  are  not  yet 
disenthralled  from  the  hostile  arms  of  the  rebel- 
lion. This  fact  is  a  physical  obstacle  in  the  war 
of  my  now  submitting  to  their  consideration  this 
or  any  other  proposition  looking  to  political  ac- 
tion, especially  such  as,  in  this  case,  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

But  do  not  infer  that  I  am  insensible  to  your 
appeal.  I  am  not  You  arc  surrounded  witii 
difficulties  far  greater  than  have  embarrassed 
any  of  your  predecessors.  You  need  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  citizen,  and  you  oofjbii  te 
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haye  it,  active,  zealous,  and  honest.  The  union 
of  eyery  Union  man  to  aid  you  in  preserving  the 
Union,  is  the  duty  of  the  time.  Differences  as 
t(>  policy  and  methods  must  be  subordinated  to 
tho  common  purpose. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  rebellion,  it  is 
natural  that  each  section  and  each  party  should 
ascribe  as  little  blame  as  possible  to  itself,  and 
as  much  as  possible  to  its  opponent  section  and 
party.  Possibly  you  and  I  might  not  agree  on  a 
comparison  of  our  views.  That  there  should  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting our  military  operations,  and  t&e  best 
men  to  lead  our  armies,  is  equally  natural.  Con- 
tests oo  such  questions  weaken  ourselves  and 
Strengthen  our  enemies.  They  are  unprofitable, 
and  possibly  unpatriotic  Somebody  must  yield, 
or  we  waste  our  strength  in  a  contemptible  strug- 
gle among  ourselves. 

You  appeal  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  slave  States 
to  sacrifice  something  of  feeling  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest  The  sacrifices  they  have  already 
made,  and  the  sufferings  they  have  endured,  give 
the  best  assurance  that  the  appeal  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain.  Ho  who  is  not  ready  to 
yield  all  his  material  interests,  and  to  forego  his 
most  cherished  sentiments  and  opinions  for  the 
preservation  of  his  country,  although  he  may 
nave  perilled  his  life  on  the  battle-field  in  her  de- 
fence, is  but  half  a  patriot  Among  the  loyal 
people  that  I  represent  there  are  no  half-patriots. 

Already  the  rebellion  has  cost  us  much,  even 
to  our  undoing ;  we  are*  content,  if  need  be,  to 
give  up  the  rest  to  suppress  it  We  have  stood 
by  you  from  the  beginning  of  this  struggle,  and 
we  mean  to  stand  by  you,  God  willing,  till  the 
end  of  it 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution  to  whi^h  you 
allude,  solely  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  I 
was  absent  at  the  capital  of  my  own  State.  It  is 
right 

Should  any  of  the  slave  States  think  proper 
to  terminate  that  institution,  as  several  of  them, 
I  understand,  or  at  least  some  of  their  citizens 
propose,  justice  and  a  generous  comity  require 
that  the  country  should  interpose  to  aid  it  in  les- 
sening the  burden,  public  and  private,  occasioned 
by  so  radical  a  change  in  its  social  and  industrial 
rdations. 

I  will  not  now  speculate  upon  tho  effect,  at 
home  or  abroad,  of  the  adoption  of  your  policy, 
nor  inquire  what  action  of  the  rebel  leaders  has 
rendered  something  of  the  kind  important  Your 
whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assurance 
that  you  are  moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire 
to  see  all  men  everywhere  made  free,  as  from  a 
fiur  higher  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  men  already  free;  not  to  make 
slaves  freemen,  but  to  prevent  freemen  from 
being  made  slaves :  not  to  destroy  an  institution, 
which  a  portion  of  us  only  consider  bad,  but  to 
save  institutions  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  I  am  satisfied  you  would  not  ask  from 
any  of  your  fellow-citizens  a  sacrifice,  not  in 
your  judgment,  imperatively  required  by  tho 
iifety  of  the  country. 


This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond 
to  it  in  the  same  spirit. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obed*t  servant," 

Horace  Maynabd. 
-To  the  President 

REPLT  OF  SENATOR  HENDERSON,  OF  MO. 

WABinKGTOX  CiTT,  Monday,  July  21, 1808. 

Mr.  President:  The  pressure  of  business  in 
the  Senate  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
prevented  my  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Border  State  members,  called  to  consider  youi 
proposition  in  reference  to  gradual  emandpation 
in  our  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  only,  and  not  because  I  fail 
to  appreciate  their  importance  or  properly  respect 
your  suggestions,  that  my  name  does  not  appear 
to  any  of  the  several  papers  submitted  in  response. 

I  may  also  add  that  it  was  mv  intention,  when 
the  Subject  came  up  practically  for  considera- 
tion m  the  Senate,  to  express  fully  my  views  in 
regard  to  it  This,  of  course,  would  have  ren- 
dered any  other  response  unnecessary.  But  the 
want  of  time  to  consider  the  matter,  deprived  me 
of  that  opportunity,  and  lest  now  my  silence  be 
misconstrued,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  to,  you 
I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  great  ques- 
tions so  earnestly,  and,  as  I  believe,  so  honestly 
urged  by  you  upon  our  consideration. 

The  Border  States,  so  far,  are  the  chief  suffer- 
ers by  this  war,  and  the  true  Union  men  of  those 
States  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  This  fiict  does 
not  pcoceed  from  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  authorities,  or  a  want  of  regard  for  our 
people,  but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  war 
that  is  upon  us.  Our  States  are  the  battle-fields. 
Our  people,  divided  among  themselves,  maddened 
by  the  struggle,  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, invited  upon  our  soil  contending  armies — the 
one  to  destroy  the  Government,  the  other  to  main- 
tain it  The  consequence  to  us  is  plain.  The 
shock  of  the  contest  upturns  society  and  desolates 
the  land.  We  have  made  sacrifices,  but  at  least 
they  were  only  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  duty, 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  others,  indeed, 
any  that  the  good  of  the  country,  involved  in  the 
overthrow  of  treason,  may  exact  at  our  hands, 
our  title  to  patriotism  is  not  completa 

AVTien  you  submitted  your  proposition  to  Con- 
gress, in  March  last,  *'that  the  United  States 
ought  to  cooperate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such 
State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
conveniences, public  and  private,  produced  by 
such  change  of  system,"  I  gave  it  a  most  cheerful 
support,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  received 
the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Bqrdcr 
State  delegation  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  if, 
in  the  first  place,  they  had  believed  the  war,  wiUi 
its  continued  evils— the  most  prominent  of^vhich, 
in  a  material  point  of  view,  is  its  injurious  effect 
on  the  institution  of  slavery  in  our  States— oould  • 
possibly  have  been  protracted  for  another  twelve 
months ;  and  if^  in  tne  second  place,  they  bad  Adt 
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assured  that  the  party  having  the  majority  in 
Congress  would,  like  yourself,  be  equally  prompt 
in  practical  action  as  in  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment .While  scarcely  any  one  doubted  your 
own  sincerity  in  the  premises,  and  your  earnest 
wish  speedily  to  terminate  the  war,  you  can 
readily  conceive  the  grounds  for  differences  of 
opinion  where  conclusions  could  only  be  based 
,        upon  conjecture. 

Believing,  as  I  did,  that  the  war  was  not  so 
near  its  termination  as  some  supposed,  and  feel- 
ing disposed  to  accord  to  others  the  same  sincerity 
of  purpose  that  I  should  claim  for  myself  under 
similar  circumstances,  I  voted  for  the  proposition. 
I  will  suppose  that  others  were  actuated  by  no 
sinister  motives. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  you,  and  by  my  constitu- 
ents. I  did  not  suppose  at  the  time  that  I  was 
personally  making  any  sacrifice  by  supporting 
the  resolution,  nor  that  the  people  of  my  State 
were  called  upon  to  make  any  sacrifice,  either  in 
considering  or  accepting  the  proposition,  as  they 
saw  fit  1  agreed  with  you  in  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  Message  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion, that  "the  Union  must  be  preserved,'  and 
hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employ- 
ed.'* .  .  .  War  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical 
rcacknowledgment  of  the  National  authority 
would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it  would 
at  once  cease.  If,  however,  resistance  continues, 
the  war  must  also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may  attend,  and 
all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it  It  is  truly 
** impossible"  to  foresee  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  war  so  stupendous  as  the  present  I  shall 
be  much  rejoiced  if  something  more  dreadful  than 
the  sale  of  freedom  to  a  few  slaves  in  the  Border 
States  shall  not  result  from  it  If  it  closes  with 
the  Government  of  our  fathers  secure,  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  all  its  purity  guaranteed  to 
the  white  man,  the  result  will  be  better  than  that 
having  a  place  in  the  fears  of  many  good  men  at 
present,  and  much  better  than  the  past  history 
of  such  revolutions  can  justify  us  in  expecting. 

In  this  period  of  the  nation's  distress,  I  know 
of  no  human  institution  too  sacred  for  discussion ; 
no  material  interest  belonging  to  the  citizen  that 
he  should  not  willingly  place  upon  the  altar  of 
his  country,  if  demanded  by  the  public  good. 
The  man  who  cannot  now  sacrifice  party  and 
put  aside  selfish  considerations  is  more  than  half 
disloyal.  Such  a  man  does  not  deserve  the 
blessings  of  good  government  Pride  of  opinion, 
based  upon  sectional  jealousies,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  control  the  decision  of  any  political 
question.  These  remarks  are  general,  but  apply 
wiUi^  peculiar  force  to  the  people  of  the  Border 
States  at  present 

Let  us  look  at  our  condition.  A  desolating  war 
is  upon  us.  Wc  cannot  escape  it  if  we  would. 
If  the  Union  armies  were  to-day  withdrawn  from 
the  Border  States,  without  first  crushing  the  re- 
bellion in  the  South,  no  rational  man  can  doubt 
^         Ibr  a  moment  that  the  adherents  of  the  Union 


cause  in  those  States  would  soon  be  driven  in 
exile  from  their  homes  by  the  exultant  rebolA, 
who  have  so  long  hoped  to  return  and  take  ven- 
geance upon  us. 

The  people  of  the  Border  States  understand 
very  well  the  unfriendly  and  selfi:h  spirit  exer- 
cised toward  them  by  &c  leade^  of  the  Cotton 
State  rebellion,  beginning  some  time  previous  to 
its  outbreak.  They  will  not  fail  to  remember 
their  insolent  refusal  to  counsel  with  us,  and  their 
haughty  assiunption  of  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves for  their  misguided  action.  Our  people 
will  not  soon  forget  that  while  declaring  against 
coercion,  they  closed  their  doors  againj:t  the  ex- 
portation of  slaves  from  the  Border  States  into 
the  South,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing 
us  into  rebellion  through  fears  of  losing  that  spe- 
cies of  property.  They  knew  very  well  the  ef- 
fect to  be  produced  on  slavery  by  a  civil  war,  es- 
pecially in  those  States  into  which  hostile  armies 
might  penetrate,  and  upon  the  soil  of  which  the 
great  contests  for  the  success  of  Republican  Got- 
ernment  were  to  be  decided.  They  wanted  some 
intermediate  ground  for  the  conflict  of  arms  — 
territory  where  the  population  would  be  divided. 
They  knew,  also,  that  by  keeping  slavery  in  the 
Border  States,  the  mere  "  friction  and  abrasion  ** 
to  which  you  so  appropriately  allude,  would 
create  a  constant  irritation,  resulting  necessarily 
from  the  frequent  losses  to  which  the  owners 
would  be  subjected.  They  also  calculated  large- 
ly, and  not  without  reason,  upon  the  repugnance 
of  non-slaveholders  in  those  States  to  a  free  negro 
population.  In  the  mean  time  they  intended 
persistently  to  charge  the  overthrow  of  slavery  to 
be  the  object  of  the  Government,  and  hostility  to 
this  institution  the  origin  of  the  war.  By  this 
means  the  unavoidable  incidents  of  the  strife 
might  easily  be  charged  as  the  settled  purposes 
of  the  Government  Again :  it  was  well  under- 
stood by  these  men  that  exemplary  conduct  on 
the  part  of  every  oflQccr  and  soldier  employed  by 
the  Government  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  expected,  and  the  hope  was  entertained,  upon 
the  most  reasonable  grounds,  that  every  commis-  . 
sion  of  wrong  and  every  omission  of  duty  would 
produce  a  new  cause  for  excitement,  and  a  new 
mcentive  to  rebellion. 

By  these  means  the  war  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
Border  States,  regardless  of  our  interests,  until 
an  exhausted  treasury  should  render  it  necessary 
to  send  the  tax-gatherer  among  our  people,  to 
take  the  little  that  might  be  left  them  from  the 
devastations  of  war.  They  then  expected  a 
clamor  for  peace  by  us,  resulting  in  the  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England,  whose  operatives 
in  the  mean  time  would  be  driven  to  want,  and 
whose  aristocracy  have  ever  been  ready  to  wel- 
come a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union. 

This  cunningly  devised  plan  for  securing  a 
Gulf  Confederacy,  commanding  the  mouths  of 
the  great  Western  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  own 
territory  unscathed  by  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Border  States,  half  of  whose 
population  would  be  left  in  sympathy  with  them 
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for  inaiiy  years  to  come,  owing  to  the  irritation 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  has  so  far  succeeded 
too  well. 

In  Missouri  they  have  already  caused  us  to 
lose  a  third  or  more  of  the  slaves  owned  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
oan  make  no  estimate  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  of  every  character,  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  military  operations  in  the  State.  The 
loss  from  general  depreciation  of  values,  and  the 
*  utter  prostration  of  every  business  interest  of  our 
people,  is  wholly  beyond  calculation.  The  experi- 
ence of  Missouri  is  but  the  experience  of  other 
flections  of  the  countiy  similarly  situated.  The 
question  is,  therbibre,  forced  upon  us:  "How 
lone  is  the  war  to  continue ;  and  if  continued, 
u  It  has  been  on  our  soil,  aided  by  the  treason 
and  folly  of  our  own  citizens,  acting  m  concert 
with  the  ck)nfoderates,  how  long  can  slavery,  or, 
if  you  please,  any  oUier  property  interest,  sur- 
▼ire  in  our  States  ?" 

As  things  now  are,  the  people  of  the  Border 
States  yet  divided,  we  cannot  expect  an  immedi- 
ate termination  of  the  struggle,  except  upon 
condition  of  Southern  independence,  losing  there- 
by the  control  of  the  Lower  Mississjppi.  For 
tms,  we  in  Missouri  are  not  prepared,  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  become  one  of  the  confederate  States, 
fihould  the  terrible  calamity  of  dissolution  occur. 
This,  I  presume,  the  Union  men  of  Missouri 
would  re^st  to  the  death.  And  whether  they 
should  do  so  or  not,  I  will  not  suppose  for  an  in- 
stant that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
WQuld,  upon  any  condition,  submit  to  the  loss 
of  territory  so  essential  to  its  future  commercial 
greatness  as  is  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  should 
all  other  reasons  fail  to  prevent  such  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  people  of  Missouri,  there  is  one  that 
cannot  fail.  The  confederates  never  wanted  us 
and  would  not  have  us.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  war  will  not  cease,  but  will  be  continued 
until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome.  It  cannot 
and  will  not  cease,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri are  concerned,  except  upon  condition  of 
our  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  the  whole  West 
will  demand  the  entire  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Gulf.  Our  interest  is,  therefore, 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  those  States 
maintaining  the  Union,  and  espedally  with  the 
preat  States  of  the  West,  th$t  must  be  consulted 
m  regard  to  the  terns  of  any  peace  that  may  be 
suggested,  even  by  the  nations  of  Europe^  should 
they  at  any  time  unfortunately  depart  from  their 
former  pacific  policy,  and  determine  to  intervene 
in  our  affairs. 

The  war,  then,  will  have  to  be  continued  until 
the  Union  shall  be  practically  restored.  In  this 
alone  consists  the  future  safety  of  the  Border 
Statas  themselves.  A  separation  of  the  Union 
is  ruinous  to  them.  The  'i)reservation  of  the 
Union  can  only  be  secured  by  continuation  of 
war.  The  conscouences  of  that  continuation 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  people  of  my  State  are  as 
competent  to  pass  judgment  in  the  premises  as  I 


am.     I  have  every  confidence  in  their  intell|« 
gence,  their  honesty,  and  their  patriotism. 

In  your  own  language,  the  proposition  you 
make  "  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal 
authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  the 
State  limits,  referring  as  it  does  the  absolute 
control  of  the  subjects  in  each  case  to  the  Statd 
and  its  people  immediately  interested.  It  is 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice 
with  them." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  can  frankly  say  to 
you,  that,  personally,  I  never  could  appreciate 
the  objections  so  frequently  urged  agamst  Uie 
proposition.  If  I  understood  you  properly,  it 
was  your  opinion,  not  that  slavery  should  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  secure  our  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  for  every  personal  act  of  your  ad- 
ministration precludes  such  an  inference,  but 
you  believe  that  the  peculiar  species  of  property 
was  in  imminent  danger  frotia  the  war  m  whicn 
we  were  engaged,  and  that  common  justice  de- 
manded remuneration  for  the  loss  of  it  You 
then  believed,  and  again  express  the  opinion, 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  contest  is  such, 
that  its  loss  is  almost  inevitable,  and  lest  any 
pretext  for  a  charge  of  injustice  against  the 
Government  be  given  to  its  enemies,  you  propose 
to  extend  to  the  people  of  those  States  standing 
by  the  Union,  the  choice  •  of  payment  for  their 
slaves  or  the  responsibility  of  loss,  should  it 
occur,  without  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment 

Placing  the  matter  in  this  light,  (a  mere  re- 
muneration for  losses  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
casualties  of  war,)  the  objection  of  a  constitu- 
tional character  may  be  rendered  much  le'ss  for- 
midable in  the  minds  of  Northern  Representa- 
tives, whose  constituents  will  have  to  share  in 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  so  far  as  the 
Border  States  are  concerned,  this  objection 
should  be  most  sparingly  urged,  for  it  being  a 
matter  entirely  of  their  "  own  free  choice,"  in 
case  of  a  desire  to  accept,  no  serious  argument 
will  likely  be  urged  against  the  receipt  of  the 
money,  or  a  fund  for  colonization.  But,  aside 
from  the  power  derived  from  the  operations  of 
war,  there  may  be  found  numerous  precedents 
in  the  legislation  of  the  past,  such  as  grants  of 
land  and  money  to  the  several  States,  for  speci- 
fied subjects  deemed  worthy  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. And,  in  addition  to  this,  may  be  cited  a 
deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  upon  this 
very  subject,  in  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  of 
his  life. 

I  allude  to  this  question  of  power  merely  in 
vindication  of  the  position  assumed  by  me,  in 
my  vote  for  the  resolution  of  March  last  In 
your  last  communication  to  us,  you  beg  of  us 
**  to  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  our  States  and  people."  While  I  entirely 
dificr  with  you  in  the  opinion  expressed,  that 
had  the  members  from  the  Border  States  ap- 
proved of  your  resolution  of  March  last,  **  the 
war  would  now  be  substantially  ended,"  and 
while  I  do  not  regard  the  suggestion  "  as  one  of 
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the  most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending"  the 
war,  I  am  yet  free  to  say,  that  T  have  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  your  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  calling  our  attention  to  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding us.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  appreciate 
the  troubles  of  the  Border  States,  and  that  your 
suggestions  are  'intended  for  our  good.  I  fcol 
the  force  of  your  urgent  appeal,  and  the  logic 
of  surrounding  circumstances  brings  conviction 
even  to  an  unwilling  believer.  Having  said  that 
in  my  judgment  you  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  measure  as  a  means  for  suppressing 
ihe  rebellion,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  ex- 
plain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  status  of  the  Border 
States  in  this  respect,  the  war  cannot  be  ended 
until  the  power  of  the  Government  is  made  man- 
ifest in  the  seceded  States.  They  appealed  to 
the  sword ;  give  them  the  sword.  They  asked 
for  war ;  let  them  see  its  evils  on  their  own  soil. 
They  have  erected  a  government,  and  they  force 
obedience  to  its  behests.  This  structure  must 
be  destroyed ;  this  image,  before  which  an  un- 
willing people  have  been  compelled  to  bow,  must 
be  broken.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  felt  in  the  heart  of  the  rebel- 
lious district.  To  do  this  let  armies  be  marched 
upon  them  at  once,  and  let  them  feel  what  they 
have  inflicted  on  us  in  the  Border.  Do  not  fear 
our  States ;  we  will  stand  by  the  Government  in 
this  work. 

I  ought  not  to  disguise  from  you,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,'  that,  personally,  I  have  fixed 
and  unalterable  opinions  on  the  subject  of  your 
communication.  Those  opinions  I  shall  com- 
municate to  the  people  in  that  spirit  of  frank- 
ness that  should  characterize  the  intercourse  of 
the  representative  with  his  constituents.  If  I 
were  to-day  the  owner  of  the  lands  and  slaves 
of  Missouri,  your  proposition,  so  far  as  that 
State  is  coficerned,  would  be  immediately  ac- 
cepted. Not  a  day  would  be  lost  Aside  from 
public  considerations,  which  you  suppose  to  be 
involved  in  the  proposition,  and  which  no  patriot, 
I  agree,  should  disregard  at  present,  my  own  per- 
sonal interest  would  prompt  favorable  and  imme- 
diate action. 

But  having  said  this,  it  is  proper  that  I  say 
something  more.  The  representative  is  the  serv- 
ant and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  He  has 
no  authority  to  bind  them  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, or  even  to  indicate  what  they  will  or  will 
not  do  when  the  subject  is  exclusively  theirs  and 
not  his.  I  shall  take  occasion,  I  hope  honestly, 
to  give  my  views  of  existing  troubles  and  im- 
pending dangers,  and  shall  leave  the  rest  to 
them — disposed,  as  I  am,  rather  to  trust  their 
judgment  upon  the  case  stated  than  my  own, 
and  at  the  same  time,  most  cheerfully  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  decision. 

For  you,  personally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  pledj^e  the  kindest  considerations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri,  and  I  shall,  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press the  belief  that  your  recommendation  will 
be  considered  by  them  in  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness  manifested  by  you  in  its  presentation 


to  nSy  and  that  their  decision  will  be  such  as  is 
demanded  **  by  their  interests,  their  honor,  anci 
their  duty  to  the  whole  country." 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryanti 
J.  B.  Hendebsok. 

To  his  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

PreBldent.  « 


Doc.  69. 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  OATHOLIG  OHUROB. 

LETTER  OJf  THE  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON.} 

OtaAftLVTOV,  &  0.,  Aagnvk  i,  ISM. 
Most  Reverend  Dear  Sir  :  The  mails  are  s^ 
completely  paralyzed  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  loi- 
ter from  outside  the  Confederacy.  Papers  ara 
scarcely  ever  seen.  That,  however,  Jefferson 
would  think  a  blessing,  on  the  ground  that  *^  h^ 
who  is  simply  ignorant  is  wiser  uian  the  one  tl^t 
believes  error."  A  paragraph,  which  has  gona 
the  rounds  of  the  Southern  papers,  states  ^h^^ 
your  grace  has  spoken  strongly  against  the  war 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a^  ' 
fraught  with  much  present  suff*^ring,  and  np| 
calculated  to  attain  any  real  advantage.  What 
a  change  has  come  over  these  States  since  ( 
wrote  you  a  long  letter  last  November,  and  ovei^ 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  March. 
All  that  I  anticipated  in  that  letter  has  come  tp 
pass,  and  more  than  I  looked  for.  All  the  hopea 
cherished  last  spring  of  a  peaceful  solution  havi^ 
vanished  before  the  dread  realities  of  war.  What 
is  still  before  us  ?  '  Who  can  say  ?  Missouri, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky  are  nearer  secession 
now  than  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  Tennesr 
see  were  four  months  ago.  Missouri  is  a  battle- 
field. I  think  that  President  Davis,  after  the 
victory  at  Stone  Bridge,  will  probably,  as  his  neict 
move,  throw  a  column  into  Maryland.  Kentudqr 
will,  ere  long,  be  drawn  into  the  struggle,  and 
the  United  States  will,  in  less  than  ten  months, 
be  divided  into  two  not  unequal  parts,  marshal- 
ling hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  against  each 
other. 

This  war  is  generally  dated  from  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter.  There  we  fired  the  first 
gun,  and  the  responsibility  is  charged  on  us. 
But,  in  reality,  that  responsibility  tails,  should 
fall,  on  those  who  rendered  the  conflict  unavoid- 
able. The  South  years  ago,  and  a  hundred  times, 
declared  that  the  triumph  of  the  abolition  or 
anti-slavery  policy  would  break  up  the  Union. 
They  were  in  earnest.  When  that  party,  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  on  the  Chicago  platform,  elect- 
ed their  candidate  by  every  free  State  vote,  (ex- 
cepting New-Jersey,  wh^ch  was  divided,)  South- 
Carolina  secede  I,  and  other  States  were  prepar- 
ing to  do  so.  They  were  in  earnest  Yet,  as 
the  people  disbelieved  it,  or  heeded  it  not  at  the 
ballot-boxes,  so  Congress  heeded  it  not  at  Wash- 
ington, and  stood  doggedly  on  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, indorsed  by  the  people.  This  con-iummat- 
ed  secession.  The  confederate  government  was 
!  formed.  The  dodged  obstinacy  of  the  Black  Re- 
i  publicans  at  Washington  last  winter  made  a)l 
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the  South  fiecesRionists.  Still  there  was  peace. 
The  new  administration  professed  an  intention  to 
preserve  it  Peace  gave  time,  and  time  can 
work  wonders.  The  confederate  government  did 
not  put  much  faith  in  those  professions.  The 
same  hallucination  as  to  their  power,  which 
rendered  the  Black  Republicans  arrogant  and  im- 
practicable in  Congress,  would,  it  was  apprehend- 
ed, lead  them  to  attempt  to  crush  out  secession 
by  force.  And  nothing  was  left  undone  to  be 
prepared'  for  this  event  should  it  occur.  Mean- 
while commissioners  were  at  Washington  to  ar- 
range a  peaceful  separation.  Farorable  intima- 
tions were  privately  given  them,  and  they  had 
hopes  of  success.  Nine  governors,  however,  it 
is  said,  put  the  screws  on  the  Cabinet,  which  re- 
solved on  a  war  policy,  and  as  silently  as  they 
could,  made  warlike  naval  preparations.  Then, 
after  a  month,  the  commissioners  were  refused 
lulmission  or  dismissed,  and  it  was  plainly  an- 
nounced that  there Vould  be  no  negotiation.  At 
this  time  other  fact?  were  coming  to  light  here  in 
Charleston,  where  our  batteries  had  for  a  month 
and  more  silently  looked  on  Fort  Sumter.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  peaceful  professions,  two  special 
messengers  (Fox  and  Lamon)  from  President 
Lincoln  visited  Fort  Sumter.  Before  being  al- 
lowed to  go  thither  they  gave  their  word  of  honor 
to  our  Governor  that  their  object  was  really 
peaceful.  The  hotel  conversation  of  the  latter 
was  very  frank,  it  is  said.  Gentlemen  ^hore  sup- 
posed that  President  Lincoln,  before  ordering  the 
evacuation,  wished,  by  these  personal  friends,  to 
see,  as  it  were,  personally,  and  not  simply  to 
learn  through  official  channels,  how  matters 
stood  in  Fort  Sumter.  AVhen  time  rolled  by 
without  such  an  order,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Cabinet  had  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Governors,  the  mails  were  stopped  to  and 
from  Fort  Sumter.  Among  the  letters  seized 
was  one  from  Major  Anderson  to  President  Lin- 
coln, discussing  the  details  of  the  plan  of  reen- 
forcement  forwardpd  to  him  from  Washington  by 
those  messengers.  Our  authorities  were  thus 
made  aware  of  the  breach  of  faith  toward  them, 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  itself.  Then  came 
the  special  messenger  of  the  President,  announc- 
ing that  he  intended  re-victualling  the  Fort,  quietly, 
if  permitted,  forcibly,  if  resisted;  then  the  ac- 
count of  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  New- York. 
The  Fort  was  at  once  attacked  and  taken  without 
awaiting  their  arrival.  The  attack  was  not  made 
until  the  offer  of  negotiation  and  peaceful  ar- 
rangement had  been  rejected,  and  until  the 
United  States  Government  was  in  the  act  of  send- 
ing an  armed  force.  But  it  is  of  little  use  now 
to  inquire  on  whom  the  responsibility  properly 
rests,  we  have  the  war  on  us,  with  all  its  loss  of 
life,  and  long  train  of  evils  of  every  kind.  It  is 
the  latest,  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  history 
gives  us,  quam  parva  sapientia  regitar  mundm. 
Here  was  a  country,  vast,  populous,  prosperous, 
and  blessed  in  its  material  interests,  if  any  coun- 
try was.  The  South  producing  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  rice,  and  naval  stores  for  the  supply,  as 
flur  as  needed,  of  the  North  and  the  North- West, 


to  the  value  of  perhaps  fifty  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  exporting  to  foreign  countries  over 
two  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars;  the 
North- West  producing  chiefly  grain  and  supply- 
ing the  North  and  the  South,  and  when  the  Eu- 
ropean crops  failed,  having,  as  last  winter,  a  large 
European  market ;  the  North,  manufacturing  and 
supplying  the  South  and  the  North-Wes^  and 
struggling  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  abroad, 
and  doing  the  trading  and  commerce  of  t^e  South 
and  the  North-West 

Could  the  material  interests  of  all  the  sections 
be  more  harmoniously  and  advantageously  com- 
bined than  in  this  Union,  where  each  was  free  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  those  branches  of 
industry  in  which  it  could  excel,  and  could  draw 
from  the  others  those  products  which  it  needed, 
but  could  not  produce  as  well  or  as  cheaply  as 
they  could  ?  Even  a  child  could  see  the  vast 
benefits  to  all  from  this  mutual  cooperation.  No 
wonder  that  in  all  material  interests  the  country 
wa^  prospering  to  an  extent  that  intoxicated  us 
and  astonished  the  world.  We  claimed  to  bo 
preeminently  sagacious  in  money  matters.  The 
Yankees,  I  believe,  ranked  next  after  the  Chinese, 
in  their  keenness  in  business ;  yet  they  especial- 
ly, with  an  inconceivable  blindness,  have  origin- 
ated, fostered,  and  propagated  a  fanatical  party 
spirit  which  has  brought  about  a  result  foretold 
from  the  beginning,  both  North  and  South,  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  success.  Taking 
up  anti-slavery,  making  it  a  religious  dogma,  and 
carrying  it  into  politics,  they  have  broken  up  the 
Union.  While  it  was  a  mere  intellectual  opinion 
they  might  discuss  it  as  they  pleased ;  they  might 
embrace  it  as  they  did  any  other  ism.  Even 
their  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentation  wo 
scarcely  heeded,  provided  they  did  not  obtrude 
them  on  us  at  home.  They  might  even  carry  it 
into  religion,  and  split  their  associations  and 
churches  on  it.  We,  as  Catholics,  might  every- 
where smile  at  this  additional  attempt  to  "  re- 
form'' the  teachings  of  our  Saviour.  And  the 
Protestants,  South,  could  have  churches  and  as- 
sociations of  their  own.  But  when  they  carried 
it  into  politics,  gaining  one  State  government 
after  another,  and  defining  their  especial  policy 
by  unconstitutional  laws  and  every  mode  of  an- 
noying and  hostile  action,  and  finally,  with  In- 
creased enthusiasm  and  increased  bitterness,  car- 
rying the  Presidential  election  in  triumph,  and 
grasping  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
what  could  the  South  do  but  consult  its  own 
safety  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union  ?  What 
other  protection  had  they  ?  The  Senate,  which 
had  still  a  Democratic  majority  ?  They  had  seen 
the  House  of  Representatives  pass  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  each  session  saw  an  in- 
creasing majority  there.  The  Executive  had 
gone  for  four  years.  Their  own  majority  in  the 
Senate  was  dwindling  fast,  while  on  the  Territori- 
al question  not  a  few  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
were  unsound.  To  the  Supreme  Court  ?  That 
had  spoken  in  the  Dred  Scott  deci.sion.  But  even 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention  would  not 
sustain  it,  and  the  Black  Republicans  scouted  it ; 
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and  moreover,  in  a  few  years,  President  Lincoln 
would  have  the  privilege  of  placing  on  the  bench 
Qpw  judges  from  the  ranks  of  his  party.  To  th« 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people  ?  But  this 
was  no  now  issue  on  which  they  were  taken  by 
surprise.  For  years  and  years  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed ;  North  and  South  it  had  been  denounced 
as  fraught  with  disunion  and  ruin  ;  and  yet  the 
Northern  people  had  gradually  come  to  accept  it 
But  the  South  had  spoken  so  often  and  so  strong- 
ly of  disunion,  without  doing  any  thing,  that  the 
Northern  people  had  no  real  beUef  that  any  evil 
consequences  would  ensue ;  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  bearing  of  their  action.  At  least, 
let  them  understand  something  of  this  before  all 
hope  of  appeal  to  them  is  abandoned.  Well, 
South-Carolina  seceded— other  States  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  her.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
m  Congress,  \fany  Southerners  hoped  that  then, 
•when  the  seriousness  of  the  questions  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  something  might  be  done. 
How  vainly  they  hoped,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress showed.  The  alternative  was  thus  forced 
on  the  South,  either  of  tame  submission  or  of  re- 
sistance. They  did  not  hesitate.  They  desired 
to  withdraw  in  peace.  This  war  has  been  forced 
upon  them. 

It  was  unnecessary  in  the  beginning.  It  brings 
ruin  to  thousands  in  its  prosecution.  It  will  be 
fruitless  of  any  good.  At  its  conclusion  the  par- 
tics  will  stand  apart  exhausted  and  embittered 
by  it ;  for  every  battle,  however  won  or  lost,  will 
have  served  but  to  widen  the  chasm  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  to  render  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  any  future  reconstruction.  Will 
it  be  a  long  war,  or  a  short  and  mighty  one  ? 
The  Cabinet  and' the  Northern  press  has  pro- 
nounced for  the  last.  Yet  this  is  little  more  than 
an  idle  dream.  What  could*  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  do  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  General 
on  either  side  able  to  fight  fifty  thousand  men. 
And  the  North  would  need  eight  or  ten  such 
generals.  Certainly  the  forty  thousand  under 
McDowell,  after  five  hours*  fighting,  fought  on 
mechanically  without  any  generalship.  The  high- 
er officers  had  completely  lost  the  guiding  reins. 
On  our  side  the  Southern  troops  ought  to  have 
been  in  Washington  within  forty-eight  houfs. 
But  the  forty  thousand  on  the  confederate  side 
was,  I  apprehend,  too  unwieldy  a  body  for  our 
generals.  Did  not  Bonaparte  say,  that :  **  Not  one 
of  his  marshals  could  general  fifty  thousand  men 
in  battle.  Soult  could  bring  them  to  the  field, 
and  place  them  properly,  but  could  go  no  further." 
But  without  generals,  what  could  four  hundred 
thousand  men  do  against  the  South  ?  By  force 
of  numbers,  and  at  great  loss,  they  might  take 
city  after  city.  But  unless  they  left  large,  per- 
manent garrisons,  their  authority  would  die  out 
vrith  the  sound  of  their  drums.  Such  an  arm^ 
marching  through  a  country  covered  with  forests 
and  thickets,-  and  occupied  by  a  population  hos- 
tile to  a  man,  and  where  even  schoolboys  can 
".bark  a  squirrel,"  would  bo  decimated  every 
hundred  miles  of  its  progress  by  a  guerrilla  war- 
fore,  against  which  it  could  find  no  protection. 


This  mode  of  attacking  the  South  can  effect 
nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  life  it  will  entail,  and 
the  temporary  devastation  that  will  mark  the 
track  of  the  armies. 

But  it  is  probable  that  circumstances  would 
again,  as  they  have  done,  overrule  the  designs  of 
the  Washington  Cabinet^  and  make  the  war  slow, 
long,  and  expensive — one  to  be  decided,  less  by 
battles  than  by  the  resources  and  endurance  of 
the  combatants. 

That  portion  of  the  former  United  States  will 
suffer  most  in  such  a  contest  and  must  finally  suo- 
cumb  which  is  least  able  to  dispense  with  the 
support  it  received  from  the  other  two  sections. 
How  the  North  can  do  without  our  Southern 
trade  I  presume  it  can  jud^e  after  three  or  four 
months*  trial.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  fail- 
ure to  sell  to  the  South  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  their  manufactures  each  year,  the 
stoppage  of  so  much  of  their  shipping  interest  as 
was  engaged  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions  of  our  foreign  exports  and  the  return  im- 
portations, and  in  our  internal  coasting  trade,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  the  profits  and  commis- 
sions on  so  vast  a  business,  must  have  a  very  se- 
rious effect,  one  that  I  see  no  way  of  escaping. 
Truly,  the  North  has  to  pay  dearly  for  its  whis- 
tle of  Black  Republicanism.  The  North- West  de- 
pended partially  on  the  South  for  a  market  for 
its  productions,  and  so  far  will  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  it  It  must  also  be  incidentally  affected 
by  commercial  embarrassments  at  the  North. 
They  will  assuredly  have  enough  to  eat  and  to 
wear,  but  the  "  fancy "  prices  of  real  estate  and 
stocks,  by  which  they  computed  their  rapidlv 
increasing  wealth,  must  fall  in  a  way  to  astonish 
Wall  street  Should  their  own  crops  fail,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  or  should  the  European  crops  be 
abundant,  their  commerce  will  fall.  Yet,  as  the 
mass  of  the  poor  will  have  all  that  they  ever  get 
anywhere — food  and  raiment,  and  that  without 
stint — ^the  North- West  will  suffer  comparatively 
little. 

IIow  will  it  fare  with  the  South  should  the  war 
be  long  and  so  powerfully  waged  as  to  reauire 
the  Southern  confederation  to  keep— say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men — in  arms,  and  if  the  ports 
are  strictly  blockaded?  This  is  an  important 
question,  and  one  that  can  be  answered  only  from 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits,  resources, 
and  dispositions  of  the  Southern  people.  Our 
needs  will  be  provisions,  clothing,  money  for  the 
governmental  and  war  expenses,  and  for  the  par- 
chase  from  abroad  of  what  we  absolutely  require, 
and  are  not  already  supplied  with.  As  for  pro- 
visions, I  am  satisfied  that  this  season  we  are 
gathering  enough  for  two  years'  abundant  sup- 
ply. Every  one  is  raising  corn,  wheat  and  stocK. 
On  this  point  the  South  need  not  envy  the  North- 
West  Again,  manufactures  of  every  kind  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides.  In  this  State  we  are 
providing  for  our  wants — from  lucifer  matches 
and  steam-engines  to  powder  and  rifled  cannon. 
Clothing,  too,  though  of  a  ruder  texture,  and 
sometimes  inferior  quality,  is  abundantly  made 
and  easily  procured.     The  supply  of  tea  and  cof« 
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fee  will,  I  presume,  in  time  run  out     This  will 

})ut  us  to  some  trouble,  but  otherwise,  neither 
or  provisions  nor  for  clothes,  will  the  South  be 
seriously  inconvenienced.  The  blacks  (by  the  by 
more  quiet  and  orderly  now,  if  possible,  than 
before)  will  remain  devoted  to  agriculture^  while 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  home  produc- 
tions of  every  kind  gives  ready  employinent  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  whites.  What  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  there  is  within  the  confederate 
States  I  can  only  guess  at — I  suppose  about  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars.  But  as  Uie  greater  part  of 
our  expenses  are  at  home,  any  currency  we  are 
satisfied  to  use  will  do,  whether  bank  bills,  con- 
federate bonds  or  treasury  notes.  When  we  go 
abroad,  it  must  be  with  gold  or  with  cotton. 
This  last  is  the  spinal  column  of  our  financial 
system.  The  following  is  the  proposed  mode  of 
operating  with  it:  Two  millions,  or  two  and  a 
half  of  bales  will  be  conveyed  to  the  confederate 
government,  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  or  treasury 
nptes.  This  cotton  will  be  worth,  at  ordinary 
prices,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  it 
(Sftn.be  exported  at  once,  it  is  so  much  gold.  If 
it  is  retamed,  it  will  form  the  security  for  any 
loan  that  may  be  required  abroad.  The  other 
third  of  the  cotton  will  be  sold  by  the  planters 
as  best  they  can  on  their  own  account  The 
chief  difficulty  is  the  blockade,  which  may  prc- 
▼ent  the  export  and  sale  abroad  of  the  cotton. 
A  loan  on  it  as  security,  while  it  is  still  unshipped, 
&nd  scattered  in  the  interior  in  numberless  small 
warehouses,  could  not  easily  be  effected. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  and  for  six  months 
more,  the  blockade,  so  far  from  doing  any  serious 
ii:\jury,  has,  on  the  contrary,  benefited,  and  will 
continue  to  benefit  the  South,  forcing  us  to  be 
active,  and  to  do  for  ourselves  much  that  we  pre- 
ferred formerly  to  pay  others  to  do  for  us.  I  pre- 
sume that  next  January,  with  a  crop  of  three  and 
a  half  or  four  millions  of  bales  on  hand,  the  South 
would  become  very  restive  under  a  strict  blockade. 
Should  it  continue  twelve  months  longer,  property 
at  the  South  would  go  down  as  they  say  it  has  in 
New-York. 

But  before  that  time  comes  another  very  serious 
complication  arises — how  England  and  France  will 
Stand  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  an  article 
on  which  depend  two  thirds  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  one,  and  one  third  of  those  of  the 
other  ?  They  cannot,  try  they  never  so  much, 
supply  the  deficiency.  As  far  as  the  feelings  of 
England  arc  concerned,  and,  I  presume,  those  of 
France,  too,  both  nations  are  decidedly  and  bit- 
terly anti-slavery  ;  but  neither  will  be  guilty  of 
the  mistake  of  the  North,  and  utterly  sacrifice 
vast  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  speculative  idea. 
If  they  find  that  they  cannot  do  without  Southern 
cotton,  they  will  interfere,  first  probably  to  make 
peace,  and  if  that  effort  fails,  then  in  such  other 
manner  as  will  secure  for  them  what  will  be  a 
necessity.  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Dayton,  and 
its  reception  in  Kurope,  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  Canada,  and  Admiral  Milne*s  declaration 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade  are  straws 
already  showing  the  possible  course  of  future 


events.  Is  the  Federal  Govern  ment  strong  enough 
for  a  war  with  England  and  France  in  addition  to 
that  with  the  South  ? 

One  other  warlike  course  remains — to  capture 
and  hold  all  the  Southern  porU,  and  thus  seek  to 
control  commerce  independent  of  secession,  leav- 
ing the  interior  of  the  South  to  fret  and  fume  as 
it  pleases.  This  is  the  problem  of  belling  the  cat 
The  Northern  forces  would  have  to  capture  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Savannah,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  and  Galveston^ 
besides  some  fifteen  other  smaller  points.  At  each 
of  them  they  would  find  a  Stone  bridge ;  and  even 
if  they  succeeded,  the;^^  could  only  hold  military 
possession  and  be  ever  in  arms  agamst  thiTattacks 
of  the  State  authorities.  Peace  would  never  bo 
established  by  any  such  course.  It  would  not 
be  succesi^ful,  and  even  if  successful,  it  would 
only  hamper  the  South — it  would  never  sul^ju- 
gate  it 

The  separation  of  the  Southern  States  is  un/ait 
accompli.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
to  reverse  it  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  recog- 
nized. Why  preface  the  recognition  by  a  war 
equally  needless  and  bloody  ?  Men  at  the  North 
may  regret  the  rupture  as  men  at  the  South  may 
do.  The  Black  Republicans  overcame  the  first  at 
the  polls,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  second  in 
Congress,  when  the  evil  might  have  been  repaired. 
They  are  responsible.  If  there  is  to  be  fighting, 
let  those  who  voted  the  Black  Republican  ticket 
shoulder  their  muskets  and  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity. Let  them  not  send  Irishmen  to  fight  in  their 
stead,  and  then  stand  looking  on  at  the  conflict 
when,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  they  care  little 
which  of  the  combatants  destroys  the  other. 

Most  reverend  dear  sir,  I  am  surprised  and 
somewhat  ashamed  of  tlic  Icngtli  to  which  my  pen 
has  run.  But  the  night  is  hot — too  hot  for  sleep. 
I  arose  from  my  couch,  and  have  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  speaking  to  you  as  frankly  and  unreserv- 
edly as  you  have  ever  kindly  allowed  me  to  do. 
A  trip  to  New  York  would  be  very  agreeable  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  But  that  is  impossible. 
Next  to  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  file  of  the  lie- 
cord.  That,  too,  is  impossible.  Nothing  seems 
now  to  span  the  chasm  but  that  bridge  of  Catholic 
union  and  charity  of  whi(fh  your  grace  spoke  so 
eloquently  last  St  Patrick's  day. 

I  must  thank  you,  too  for  your  article  in  my 
defence  against  Tracy.  Ho  was  a  poor  man  with 
a  growing  family,  whom  at  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connell's 
instance.  Bishop  Reynolds  allowed  to  live  on  a 
place  in  Newberry  district,  belonging  to  him,  rent 
free,  and  as  an  act  of  charity.  I  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  says  I  saw  him  there  once,  years  ago. 
Perhaps  so  ;  I  do  not  remember.  The*  first  time 
I  remember  seeing  him  was  here  in  Charleston, 
after  his. expulsion.  He  was  driven  off  because 
Jie  was  suspected  for  years,  and  charged  hy  the 
neighbors  with  stealing  and  buying  stolen  goods 
habitually — was  once  tried  and  convicted — and 
afterward,  they  were  satisfied,  continued  the  prac- 
tice. 

Commending  myself  to  your  holy  .«iacrifices,  ] 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  most  reverend  deal 
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nr,  jour  Grace*s  sincere  and  respeetAil  son  in 
Christ 

t  P.  N.  Lynch,  D.D.,  S.  C. 

LBTTEB  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  NIW-TORK. 
NkW'Tobk,  Angogt  S8,  IMl. 

Right  Rev.  Dear  Sir  :  I  haye  received  your 
letter  of  the  fourth  inst  How  it  reached  I  can 
hardly  conjecture ;  hut  it  came  to  hand  within 
about  the  usual  period  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  mail  matter  between  Charleston  and  New- 
York,  during  happier  years,  when  all  the  States, 
North  and'Soutn,  found  their  meaning  in  the 
words,  ''BPluribua  Uhum,'* 

It  must  have  run  the  blockade  or  dodged  the 
pickets  on  hostile  borders.  I  have  read  it  with 
very  deep  interest,  increased,  if  any  thing,  by  the 
penis  of  flood  and  field  through  which  it  must 
have  passed. 

If  even  the  innocent  lightning  of  the  North  were 
permitted  to  carry  a  message  into  Southern  lati- 
tudes, I  would  telegraph  you  for  permission  to 
publish  your  calm  and  judicious  communication. 
As  it  is,  however,  my  only  chance  of  acknowledg- 
ing it  is  through  the  Metropolitan  Record^  and 
without  special  permission  publish  your  letter  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  way  it  may  happeA  that 
during  the  war,  or  afterward,  my  answer  will 
come  under  your  inspecti(&.  Yours  is,  in  my 
judgment  one  of  the  most  temperate  views  of  the 
present  unhappy  contest  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice  irom  any  son  of  South-Carolina.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  because  I  admire 
so  much  the  odmness  of  its  tone  and  temper,  I 
therefore  agree  with  all  its  arguments  and  specu- 
lations. 

You  say  I  am  "reported  to  have  spoken 
strongly  against  the  war  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  fraught  with  much  pre- 
sent suffering,  and  not  calculated  to  obtain  any 
real  advantage/*  Be  assured  that  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  military  violence,  I  was  most  ardently 
desirous  of  prcserving,peace  and  union,  but  since 
violence,  battle,  and  bloodshed  have  occurred,  I 
dare  not  hope  for  peace  unless  you  can  show  me 
a  foundation  of  rock  or  solid  ground  (but  no 
quicksand  basis)  on  which  peace  can  be  reestab- 
lished. The  nature  of  your  ministry  and  mine 
necessarily  implies  that  we  should  be  the  friends 
of  peace.  It  was  the  special  legacy  of  our  divine 
Master  to  his  flock.  And  it  would  be  strange  if 
we,  his  appointed  ministers,  should  ]t)e  found  in 
the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  His  words  were,  as  wo 
find  in  St  John :  "Peace  I  leave  to  you,  my  peace 
I  give  to  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  do  I  give 
to  you."  And  yet  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the 
Christian  converts  of  Rome,  says :  "  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  it  is  in  you;  have  peace  with  all 
men."  I  think  this  latter  inspired  quotation  has 
at  least  a  remote  bearing  on  our  present  sad  dif- 
ficulties. 

Your  explanations  of  the  causes  which  have 

led  to  this  war  are  entirely  Southern  in  their  pre- 

.  mises  and  conclusions.    But  they  are  so  mild,  and 

even  plausibly  stated,  that  I  leave  them  uncon- 

troveited.    Your  description  of  the  evils  resulting 
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from  the  war  is  too  correct  to  be  gainsaid  by  mei 
Still,  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary 
contest,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  like  a  htim- 
cane  on  the  ocean,  must  exhaust  its  violence  be- 
fore we  can  expect  the  return  of  national  calm. 
There  is  no  one  who  desires  more  ardently  than 
I  do  the  advent  of  that  bright  day  on  which  we 
riiall  all  be  rei!knited  in  one  great,  prosperous,  and 
happy  country. 

Instead  of  controverting  the  correctness  of  yom 
views  in  r^ard  to  the  causes  of  our  actual  troti* 
bles,  or  determining  where  or  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  existence  rests,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  make  my  own  statement  from  a  point  of 
view  which  is  found  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line. 

They  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
anterior  origin  of  this  war,  its  immediate  cause 
was  the  overt  act  of  turning  guns,  put  in  place 
by  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  agamst  a  pubUe 
military  defence  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  all  the  States  in  com  Aon.' 
Then  it  is  thought,  or  at  least  stated,  in  these 
quarters  that  the  South,  for  many  years  past, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  paramount 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  The  South, 
it  is  well  known,  has  been  in  a  fretful  mood  fyt 
many  years  under  Northern  assaults,  made  upon . 
her  civil  and  domestic  institutions.  It  would  be, 
on  my  part,  very  uncandid  to  disguise  the  con- 
viction that  in  this  respect  the  South  has  had 
much  reason  to  complain.  Leaving,  however, 
opinions  to  fluctuate  as  they  may,  I  will  simply 
give  you  my  own  as  to  the  primary  causes  of  oar 
present  strife. 

You  know  that  free  speech  and  a  fi^^  press  are 
essential  constituents  of  the  first  notioi^s  of  An« 
glo-Saxon  liberty.  These  were  the  Shibboleth 
of  its  existence,  prosperity,  and  prospects.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  peculiar  privileges  the  North 
of  this  country  has  used  its  tjrpe  and  its  tongue 
oflfensively  against  the  South.  Neither  was  the 
South  backward  in  the  work  of  retaliation  on  the 
same  principle.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether 
of  the  South  or  of  the  North,  would  see  the 
whole  world  set  in  a  blaze  rather  than  put  limits 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  unbridled  li- 
cense of  the  tongue,  except  when  the  laws  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  public  authority  or  in- 
dividual rights  of  character  and  property. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  national  institu- 
tion as  an  independent  State,  slavery,  for  in- 
stance, was  found  to  exist,  almost  universally, 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  word 
itself  was  not  used  in  any  of  the  paragraphs 
found  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  government 
The  slave-trade  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  subjects  and  th? 
government  of  Great  Britain.  The  government 
of  £ngland  did  not  hesitate  to  affix  its  veto  on 
some  of  the  enactments  made  by  the  recognized 
local  authorities  of  the  colonics,  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  It  would  appear  that 
from  this  trade,  so  abominable  in  its  primary  ori- 
gin, there  were  certain  emoluments  accruing  to 
the  treasury  of  the  mother  country.    And  these 
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emoluments  were  looked  to  as  a  source  of  reye- 
nue,  just  as  some  countries  in  Europe,  in  their 
sovereipi  .capacity,  monopolize  the  largest  por- 
tion of  profits  resulting  from  commerce  in  salt 
and  tobacco. 

After  the  Revolution  slavery  was  gradually 
dispensed  with  in  all  the  Northern  States. 
Whether  this  was  done  from  what  would  now 
appear  a  sense  of  humanity,  or  from  motives  of 
domestic  or  political  lucre,  it  will  be  for  you,  as 
for  mo,  a  private  right  to  determine,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion.  But  slavery  was  a 
Mcial  element  recognized  in  all  the  States  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  So  far  the  changes 
that  have  supervened  in  reference  to  slavery  have 
have  been  all  in  the  North,  and  the  South  is  to- 
day as  to  this  matter  in  statu  quo,  just  as  she 
was  at  the  period  of  the  Declaration  oi  Independ- 
ence. The  Northern  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  acknowledged  right,  repudiated  slavery 
within  their  own  borders.  The  Southern  States, 
'in  the  equal  exercise  of  theirs,  have  done  just 
the  reverse.  The  North,  unrepenting  of  many 
flins  of  its  own,  has  exhibited  great  remorse  for 
the  sins  of  its  neighbors.  A  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants talk  in  a  certain  style,  not  only  of  this 
•abject,  but  of  a  great  many  others,  about  nation- 
al sins  which,  according  to  its  solution  of  Pagan 
ethics  or  of  Christian  duty,  every  human  being 
is  bound  to  correct  Yet  the  biggest  sin  in  our 
day  known  to  the  North  is  not  what  occurs  in 
its  own  immediate  neighborhood  or  State,  but 
the  monster  iniquity  of  the  South,  which,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  and  as  the  world  goes,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  manage  its  own  affairs  in 
its  own  way,  so  that  its  acts  should  be  found 
either  in  harmony  with,  or  not  in  violation  of, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  the  sovereignty  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  within  the  limits  recognized 
and  approved  of  by  its  own  representative  au- 
thority when  the  Constitution  was  agreed  upon. 
As  a  consequence,  I  hold  that  South-Carolina 
has  no  State  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Massachusetts.  And,  as  a  further  con- 
sequence, that  Massachusetts  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  South-Carolina,  or  its  domestic  and 
civil  affairs,  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
now  threatened  Union.  But  the  Constitution 
having  been  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
sovereign  parties  engaged  in  the  framework  and 
approval  thereof^  I  maintain  that  no  State  has  a 
ngnt  to  secede,  except  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  document  itselfl 

The  revolt  of  the  colonies  against  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain  is  quite  another  thing.  If  Eng- 
land had  extended  to  these  colonies  the  common 
rights  and  privileges  nominally  secured  by  the 
British  constitution,  we  have  high  authority  for 
believing  that  the  colonies  would  not  have  gone, 
at  least  when  they  did,  into  rebellion.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  asserted  and  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  Americans,  but  the  British  ministry  and 
government,  that  supplied  legitimate  reasons  for 
the  American  Revolution. 

Ill  the  present  case  it  would  be  difficulty  by 


parity  of  reasoning,  to  justify  the  grounds   on 
which  the  South  have  acted. 

I  think  a  few  remarks  will  satisfy  you  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  You  say  that  for 
many  years  the  South  has  proclaimed  its  dissatis- 
faction, and  announced  its  determined  purpose 
of  secession,  if  certain  complaints  should  not  be 
attended  to  and  their  causes  redressed ;  that  the 
South  was  all  the  time  in  earnest,  and  the  North 
would  never  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  their 
predictions.  This  may  be  so ;  but  it  gives  me 
an  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  such  had  given  no  special  reason  for  the 
secession  of  the  South  at  this  time  more  than 
there  was  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
Personal  Liberty  bill  was  unconstitutional  in  the 
few  States  which  adopted  it  New- York  was  too 
wise  and  too  patriotic  to  be  caught  in  that  trap. 
The  so-called  Personal  Liberty  bill  was  never 
adopted,  so  far  as  documents  are  evidence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Government  at 
Washington.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
statute  passed  by  the  Federal  authority  which 
could  give  the  South  additional  reasons  for  dis- 
content or  complaint  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  the  unofficial  causes  for 
Southern  resentment  Even  in  your  own  letter 
the  cause  alleged  is  the  election  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate.  This  does  not  seem  at  all  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  course  which  the  South  has 
adopted. 

The  government  originally  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  States  has  lasted  during  a  period  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years.  During  this  time  its 
executive  administration  was  enjoyed  by  the 
South  for  fifly-two  years.  No  Northern  Presi- 
dent has  ever  been  reelected.  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  have  each 
discharged  that  office  for  a  term  of  eight  ydars. 
The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  out  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  the  administration  of  our  Govern- 
ment fifty-two  years  have  inured  to  our  patriotic 
men  of  the  South.  This  fact  involves  the  poten- 
tialities and  powers  of  the  Government  as  having 
been  exercised  by  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  The  navy,  the  army,  the  incumbents  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  were  not  ignorant  of  or  in- 
sensible to  this  fact  Now,  I  put  it  to  your  can- 
dor to  say  whether,  after  such  a  history  of  the 
administration  of  our  country,  the  South  might 
not  have  to^prated  the  occupancy  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair  by  the  present  incumbent,  who,  with 
his  Northern  predecessors  in  that  office,  could 
hardly  expect  to  survive  officially  the  ordinary 
four  years  of  a  Northern  supreme  magistrate  ? 

You  say  that  President  Lincoln  was  elected 
by  Black  Republicans  in  the  North.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  ho  was  indirectly  or  nega- 
tively elected  by  Democrats  North  and  South. 
The  Black  Republicans  presented  one  candidate, 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  his  election,  the  Democrats 
North  and  South  presented  throe.  If  the  latter 
had  selected  only  one  candidate,  it  is  probable  . 
that  the  Black  Republicans,  as  you  ctUl  them, 
would  have  been  found  as  minus  habenUs,    But 
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when  the  Democrats  distributed  their  yotes,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  of  rendering  them  tnefiScient, 
then,  ot*  course,  the  one  man  of  choice  was  elect- 
ed over  the  three  candidates  and  competitors  that 
had  been  placed  in  rivalshi{f  with  oach  other,  and 
in  the  aggregate  all  agamst  him  alone.  That  he 
was  constitutionally  elected  under  these  circum- 
stances is  not  denied  either  in  the  South  or  in 
the  North.  Then,  if  so  elected,  he  is  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  all  the  United  States  of  America, 
and,  by  his  very  oath  of  office,  is  bound  by  their 
common  consent  to  see  that  neither  Maine,  on 
the  North-East,  or  Texas,  on  the  South- West, 
shall  be  permitted  to  overthrow  the  original  Fed- 
eral compact  agreed  upon  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  government  If  States  shall  be  allowed,  in 
the  face  of  that  Federal  Constitution,  to  kick  over 
the  traces  of  a  common  union,  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  primitive  days  of  our  government,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  counties  and  townships  and 
Tillages  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  the  same 
thing  just  as  often  as  the  freak  or  fancy  to  do  so 
may  or  shall  have  come  upon  them. 

There  appears  to  be  an  idea  in  the  South  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
North  are  determined  to  conquer  and  subjugate 
them.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  mistake.  First, 
in  the  sterner  sense  of  the  word  **  conquer,"  it 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible ;  and,  if  possible, 
I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  and  imurious, 
both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  Unless  I 
have  been  deceived  by  statements  considered  re- 
liable, I  would  say  that  the  mind  of  the  North 
looks  only  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the 
seceded  States  to  their  organic  condition^-an^ 
helium. 

There  remains  now  Scarcely  a  hope  of  peace, 
and  the  issue  is,  apparently,  that  the  North  must 
triumph  on  the  field  of  Mars,  or  that  the  South 
shall  prove  itself  victorious  on  the  same  bloody 
arena.  But,  after  all,  we  must  not  despair  in 
reference  to  a  coming  peace.  The  idea  of  an 
armistice,  even  for  six  months,  is  now  utterly 
hopeless;  but  I  think  that  the  North,  if  the 
chance  were  presented,  would  be  as  willing  to 
enter  on  terms  of  peace  as  the  South  itself.  Still, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  under  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth,  that  of  both  sections  unhappily  launched 
on  the  swelling  torrent  of  our  domestic  troubles, 
the  North  will  be  the  latter  to  sink  or  swim  in 
the  sanguinary  tide  on  which  both  are  now  afloat 

You  make  mention  of  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  Washington  at  an  early  period  of  <he  struggle, 
with  kind,  fair,  and  liberal  propositions,  as  you 
consider  them,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  Before  reaching  the  point  of  settle- 
ment, therp  would  be  found  a  vast  amount  of 
principle  involved.  Commissioners  should  have 
some  recognized  authority  to  warrant  them  in 
attempting  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  official 
office.  Those  of  the  South,  in  the  circumstances, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  had  no  authority  whatever. 

The  people  of  your  region  (when  I  say  people, 
of  course  I  mean  the  voters,  as  commonly  under- 
stood in  this  country)  had  scarcely  been  consult- 
ed on  this  vital  question.     Their  government, 


so  called,  was  unrecognized  by  any  civil  princi- 
pality on  the  face  of  the  eitrth.  Commissioner^^ 
presented  themselves  before  the  public  servants 
of  a  Government  universally  recognized  by  all 
nations.  The  terms  of  these  Southern  Commis- 
sioners were  more  of  dictation  than  of  petition. 
The  Government  at  Washington  had  to  choose 
one  or  another  of  two  alternatives.  The  President 
and  his  Cabinet  might  have  chosen  the  alternative 
of  perjuror,  and  acceded  to  the  demands  of  those 
Commissioners,  or  they  might,  as  they  surely 
did,  decline  every  official  intercourse  with  them. 

They  chose  the  latter  course.  And  now  it  only 
remains  to  see  whether  the  Government  is  what 
it  calls  itself— the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  merely  the  Government  of  a  fraction 
thereof — and  that  fraction  measured  out  to  them 
by  Southern  Commissioners  who  could  not  show 
a  legitimate  title  for  the  commission  which  thoj 
professed  to  execute. 

You  think  it  hard  and  unnatural  that  foreign- 
ers and  Catholics  should  be  deluded  into  me 
service  of  the  recognized  Federal  Government  .in 
order  to  be  immolated  in  the  front  of  battles,  and 
made  food  for  Southern  powder.  If  this  end  were 
a  deliberate  policy  in  the  North,  I  should  scout 
and  despise  it  I  admit  and  maintain  that  for- 
eigners now  naturalized,  whether  Catholics  or 
not,  ought  to  bear  their  relative  burthen  in  de- 
fence of  the  only  country  on  these  shores  which 
they  have  recognized,  and  which  has  recognized 
them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Timea^  reports  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
"  a  very  intelligent  Southern  gentleman,  formerly 
editor  of  a  newspaper,"  who  stated,  on  behalf  of 
the  Confederacy — "  Well,  sir,  when  things  are 
settled,  we'll  just  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands.  Not  a  man  shall  have  a  vote  unless  he's 
American  born,  and  by  degrees  we'll  get  rid  of 
these  men  who  disgrace  us."  Mr.  Russell  inquir- 
ed ;  "  Are  not  many  of  your  regiments  composed 
of  Germans  andt  Irish,  of  foreigners,  in  fact  f ' 
Yes,  sir." 

This. "very  intelligent  Southern  gentleman, 
formerly  editor  of  a  newspaper,"  is  certainly  no 
true  representative  of  the  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  meet  whenever 
I  travelled  in  the  South.  But  no  matter.  If  the 
statement  be  true,  it  only  shows  that  for  Irish 
and  foreigners  in  general,  the  South  is  nearly  as 
unfriendly  as  the  North  can  be.  It  proves,  far- 
ther, that  so  far  as  the  Irish  are  concerned,  the 
hereditary  calamities  of  their  native  land  follow 
thom  up  wherever  they  go,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Here,  and  now,  they  are  called  upon  by 
both  sides  to  fight  in  the  battles  of  the  country ; 
and  no  matter  who  triumphs,  they  need  not  look 
for  large  expressions  of  thanks  or  gratitude  from . 
either  side.  Still,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  take 
them  for  all  in  all,  they  are  as  true  to  the  coun- 
try as  if  they  had  been  bom  on  its  once  free  and 
happy  soil. 

Pardon  me  this  digression,  and  let  me  return 
to  the  other  sentiment,  touching  the  hope  of  a 
prospective  peace. 
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That  wof]  ^*  peace  ^  U  bectiming  more  or  le^s 
fkrutttar  here  in  the  N^rth,  In  u  crisis  like  this, 
it  ts  not,  in  my  apinion.  CTpre^s^^ive  of  &  i^ound 
principle  or  a  safe  policy.  It!i  mcjining  changes 
the  h^Ms  ixm\  the  hf^uo  ot  this  meUncholy  war. 
Tf  changed,  it  will  be  a  war,  not  between  the 
South  anJ  the  North  ^efjyraphically  t:onsider<?d, 
bat  fl  war  between  tho  two  great  political  parties 
that  flmde  the  country.  Instead  of  this  parti s>ian 
hostility,  wise  patriot:}  shotild  rival  each  other  in 
lestoring  or  preserving  the  Union  as  one  nation, 
its  prosperity  and  the  protection  and  happiness 
of  itft  entire  people,  in  all  their  legitimate  riji:hts. 
But  all  this  is  to  be  judged  of  by  other!^  and  the 
opinion  of  any  individual  h  of  the  gmntle^t  ac- 
count If  a  word  of  mine  could  have  the  slight- 
est influence,  I  would  sng^QSt  that  even  whilst 
the  war  is  going  on,  there  might  be  a  convention 
of  the  seceded  States,  held  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. It  might  be  one  representative  appointed 
from  each  of  those  States,  by  tho  Gorcrnor,  to 
meet  and  cjmmine  the  whole  case  as  it  now  f^tand^ 
— arrange  and  draw  up  a  report  of  their  grlev< 
ances,  or  what  they  consider  such — and  report 
to  their  refipective  Governors  tho  result  of  their 
deliberations,  and  tho  conclusions  at  which  Ihey 
shall  hare  arrived. 

The  same  process  mif^ht  be  adopted  in  tho 
States  that  have  not  seceded,  and  similar  reports 
be  made  to  their  respective  Governors.  This 
would  be  only  a  preparatory  measure  for  some- 
thing more  important.  If  a  better  feeling  or  un- 
d^*rstiinding  could  be  even  partially  arrived  at,  a 
future  Convention  of  all  the  8  Li  tea  by  their  re- 
presentatives would  have  something  to  act  upon. 
The  diMculties  might  be  investigated  and  pro- 
vided for;  tho  Constitution  might  bo  revised  by 
general  consent,  ami  if  the  pi  at  form — suRicientlj 
ample  for  three  millions  at  the  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  formed — is  found  to  be  neither 
of  brettdth  nor  strength  to  support  a  populntion 
of  thirty -three  millions,  wise  and  patriotic  men 
might  suggest,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  original  document,  the  improvements  which 
the  actual  condition  of  tho  country  would  seem 
to  require.  The  Constitution  itself,  in  its  letter 
and  spirit  l^  no  doubt  the  same  as  It  was  when 
first  framed ;  but  every  thing  around  has  b@en 
undergoing  a  chnnge  for  nearly  eighty  years. 

For  a  peace  of  that  kind,  I  would  be  a  very 
sincere^  if  not  an  induential,  advocate.  But  to 
expect  that  a  peace  will  spring  up  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  individual  in  the  midst  of  the  din  and 
clash  of  arms,  amidst  the  mutually  alienated 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  widening  of  the 
breach  which  has  now  separated  them,  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  hoping  against  hope.  Still  we 
must  trust  timt  tho  Ahnighty  will  overrule  and 
direct  the  fmnl  issue;^  of  this  1  amen  table  contest 
I  had  nn  intention  to  write  so  long  a  response 
to  your  kind  letter.  Enougli,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  has  been  said ;  and  tt  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  the  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic 
charity  which  unites  tis  in  the  [Spiritual  order 
shall  remain  unbruken  by  the  booming  of  cannon 
along  the  Une«  that  unfortuafttely  sepamte  a  I 


great  and  once  prosperous  community  Into  twn 
hostile  portions,  each  arrayed  in  military  strifo 
against  the  other. 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  as  ever,  your  obo^ 
diont  servant  %nd  brother  in  Chris t^ 

t  JOHTT, 
A^^bl«hap  of  K«v-Tork 

Right  Rev.  P.  K  Lrprcn, 


EFAOUATION    OF     PBN'SACOLA     NAYT- 
YARO,  FORTS,   ETC.* 

REPORT  OP  Bltia.^Ey,  (111!  DEL)  T,  II.  JOSES. 

SiBi  In  accordan<^  with  your  ins  true!  ions,  I 
have  the  honor  respect  fully  to  tender  tho  follow* 
ing  report  of  my  evacuation  of  the  forts,  navy- 
yard,  and  position  at  and  near  Pensacola,  Florida: 

On  being  placed  in  command  of  that  place  by 
nrlgadier-General  Samuel  Jones,  on  the  ninth  of 
March  last,  his  instructions  were  to  move,  as  fa-nl 
as  my  tranfiportatlon  would  allow,  tho  tnachincry 
and  other  valuable  property  from  the  navy -yard. 

This  was  kept  up  stemiily  until  the  night  of 
the  evacuation.  On  receiving  inforniation  that 
tho  enemy's  gunboats  had  succeeded  in  passing 
the  forts  below  Now-OHoans,  with  their  power- 
ful batteries  and  splendid  equipments^  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  my  limited  mcan^  of 
defence,  reduci^d  ^  I  had  been  by  the  withdraw* 
al  of  ncfiHy  all  my  heavy  guns  and  ammunition, 
that  I  could  not  hold  them  in  check,  or  make 
even  a  re.spectablo  show  of  resistance.  I  there- 
fore determined,  upon  my  own  judgment,  to 
commence  Immediately  the  removal  of  the  bal* 
anco  of  my  heavy  guns  and  thdr  ammunition, 
and  deji patched  to  you  for  your  npproral,  which 
was  answered  by  one  advising  mo  to  continue 
doing  so.  On  receipt  of  General  Lee*s  written 
instruction  a  on  the  subject,  I  pushed  on  the  work 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  night  and  day  kept  up 
the  removj\l  of  guns  and  valuable  property. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  instant  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  your  Adjutant-tjcnend, 
stating  that  thena  were  a  number  of  mortar  and 
gunboats  off  Fort  Morgan,  and  that  the  Fort  had 
tired  ten  shots  nt  them.  Conceiving  that  tho 
contingency  named  in  General  Lce*s  instructions 
had  arrived,  namely,  to  bring  all  my  available 
force  to  this  point  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  [ 
concluded  to  promptly  leave  my  position.  I 
therefore  sent  to  AloJitgomery  a  rcsiuient  of  un« 
armed  troops.  On  tho  next  day  I  ordered  Jh« 
Eighth  Mississippi  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yates  com m audi ng»  to  proceed  at  once  to  thld 
place  and  report  to  you,  and  on  the  ninth  I  pT^ 
pared  my  plans  for  gen  era  11?  evacuating. 

On  tho  night  of  tjio  eij^htn  throe  companies  of 
cavalry  arrive*!  from  .^Inntgomer)^  With  thesei^ 
and  two  companies  I  already  had,  I  determined 
to  destroy  the  public  property,  etc.,  which  I  bad 

*  8m  Tol  L  fiBKuaal  Bbooca, 
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Dot  been  able  to  rcmoye,  and  which  might  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  enemy.  As  the  few  troops  were 
so  disposed  that  any  reduction  in  the  daytime 
would  attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  I  merely 
withdrew  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and 
sick,  in  accordance  with  an  order  from  General 
Lee  to  "keep  the  army  mobilized.**  On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  all  4he  work  of  removing 
sick  and  baggage  having  been  completed,  I  pub* 
lished  orders  that  my  forces  should  present  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage  to  the  enemy,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  were  quietly  marched 
out  from  their  camps  and  started  on  the  road  to 
Oakfield.  Sentinels  were  posted  as  usual  on  the 
beach,  and  they  were  withdrawn  one  hour  after 
the  other  troops  had  left  All  these  instructions 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  comparatively  raw  troops  under  my  com- 
mand. When  my  infantry  were  well  on  the 
road,  and  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  the 
cavalry  were  assigned  their  places  to  commence 
the  necessary  destruction,  at  a  signal  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  be  given  from  the  cupola  of  the 
hospital,  and  one  answering  at  the  navy-yard. 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  McRae.  Precisely  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  when  every  thing  was  per- 
fectly quiet,  both  on  the  enemy's  side  and  ours, 
the  most  painful  duty  it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to 
perfonn  was  accomplished,  namely,  the  signaliz- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  place 
which  I  had  labored  so  hard,  night  and  day,  for 
over  two  months,  to  defend,  and  which  I  had 
fondly  hoped  could  be  held  from  the  polluting 
grasp  of  our  insatiate  enemies. 

The  two  blue-lights  set  off  by  Colonel  Tatnall 
and  myself  at  the  hospital  were  promptly  an- 
swered by  similar  signals  from  the  other  points 
designated,  and  scarcely  had  the  signals  disap- 
peared ere  the  public  buildings,  camp-tents,  and 
every  other  combustible  thing  from  the  navy- 
yard  to  Fort  McRae,  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of 
flames,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  flames  of  the 
public  property  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  Pen- 
sacola.  The  custom-house  and  commissary  store- 
houses were  not  destroyed,  for  fear  of  endanger- 
ing private  property,  a  thing  I  scrupulously 
avoided.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  could  possibly 
man  their  guns  and  load  them,  they  opened  upon 
us  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  seemed  to  increase 
his  charges  as  his  anger  increased.  But  in  spite 
of  the  bursting  shell,  which  iJiFere  thrown  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  every  direction,  the  cavalry 
proceeded  with  the  greatest  coolness  to  make  the 
work  of  destruction  thorough  and  complete,  and 
see  that  all  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  Their 
orders  were  to  destroy  all  the  camp-tents ;  Forts 
McRae  and  Barrancas,  as  far  as  possible;  the 
hospital,  the  houses  in  the  navy-yard,  the  steam- 
er Fulton,  the  coal  led  in  the  yard ;  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  drawing  out  ships,  the  tray^  shears ; 
in  fact,  every  thing  which  could  be  made  useful 
to  the  enemy.  The  large  piles  of  coal  were  filled 
with  wood  and  other  combustibles,  and  loaded 
shell  put  ill  through  it,  so  that,  when  once  on 
fire,  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  ez- 
tinguish  it    Loaded  shell  were  also  placed  in 


the  houses  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  few  . 
small  smooth-bore  guns  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
were  double-shotted,  wedged,  and  spiked,  and 
carriages  chassie  burned.  The  shears  in  the 
navy-yard  were  cut  half  in  two,  and  the  spars 
and  masts  of  the  Fulton  were  cut  to  pieces.  •  By 
the  most  unremitting  labor  I  succeeded,  with  my 
little  force  and  limited  transportation,  in  saving 
all  the  heavy  guns,  and  nearly  all  the  small  size 
guns.  I  took  away  all  the  flanking  howitzers 
from  Barrancas  and  the  redoubt.  In  removing 
the  large  columbiads  from  the  batteries,  which 
were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's,  I  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  General  Johnston's  plan  of  replacing 
them  with  wooden  imitations,  as  they  were  re- 
moved. All  the  powder  and  mo^t  of  the  laige 
shot  and  shell  were  removed ;  the  small  size  shot 
were  buried.  I  succeeded  in  getting  away  all 
the  most  valuable  machinery,  besides  lairge  quan- 
tities of  copper,  lead,  brass,  and  iron.  Even  the 
gutters,  lightning-rods,  window-weights,  bells, 
pipes,  and  every  thing  made  of  these  valuable 
metals  were  removed;  also  cordage,  blocks,  ca- 
bles, chain-cables,  and  a  large  number  bf  very 
valuable  articles  of  this  character,  which  I  cannot 
here  enumerate.  All  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  stores,  except  such  as  were  not 
worth  the  transportation,  were  sent  away.  As 
soon  as  this  was  completed,  I  set  hands  to  work 
taking  up  the  railroad  iron  at  Pensacola,  and 
others  to  reeling  up  the  telegraph-wires,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  guard  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantiy,  and  one  piece  of  light  artillery. 

Having  received  orders  not  to  destroy  any  pri- 
vate property,  I  only  destroyed  at  Pensacola  a 
large  oil-factory,  containing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  rosin,  the  quartermaster's  store-houses, 
and  some  small  boats,  and  three  small  steamers^ 
used  as  guard-boats  and  transports.  The  steam- 
ers Mary  and  Helen  were  the  only  private  proper- 
ty of  their  kind  burned.  The  steamboat  Turel, 
which  we  had  been  using  as  a  transport,  was 
sent  up  the  Escambia  River,  she  being  of  very 
light  draft,  well  loaded  with  stores,  machinery, 
etc,  with  orders  to  cut  down  trees,  and  place 
every  obstruction  possible  in  the  river  behind 
her.  She  has  arrived  safely  at  a  point  I  deem 
beyond  the  enemy's  reach,  and  she  has  been  un- 
loaded of  her  freight  The  casemates  and  gal- 
leys of  Fort  McRae  were  filled  with  old  lumber, 
and  many  loaded  with  shell  and  fired.  The  gal- 
leries and  implement-rooms  at  Barrancas  were 
similarly  dealt  with,  and  the  destruction  at  both 
places  was  as  complete  as  it  could  be  without 
the  use  of  gunpowder ;  this  I  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  use  for  this  purpose.  The 
enemy's  furious  cannonade  only  served  to  make 
the  havoc  more  complete.  •  There  was  no  damage 
done  by  it  to  man  or  horse.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  this  work  has  been  done  by  a  mere 
handful  of  raw  troops,  with  but  few  arms,  and 
many  of  them  without  any  arms  at  all,  and  this, 
too,  m  the  very  face  of  a  formidable  force,  I  deem 
it  but  simple  justice  to  my  men  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  each  and  all  of  them  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.    It  not  uofrequently  happen- 
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•d  that  after  standing  guard  all  night  they  cheer- 
fully labored  all  the  next  day  and  night  I  have 
not  room  to  make  distinctions  where  all  did  so 
well,  but  I  feel  constrained  to  make  particular 
mention  of  Captain  J.  H.  Nelson,  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Mississippi  regiment,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  McRae,  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous 
point ;  Major  Kilpatrick,  who  commanded  at  the 
navy-yard,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conoly,  who 
commanded  at  Pensacola.  These  gentlemen  de- 
serve the  greatest  credit  for  their  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  management  of  their  respective 
stations.  I  feel  that  I  am  also  authorized  in  say- 
ing of  the  Twenty-seventh,  under  Captain  Hays, 
that  during  the  frequent  and  terrible  alarms,  so 
unavoidable  with  new  troops,  it  was  always  cool 
and  rc»ady  for  serious  work.  The  unwearied  ex- 
ertions, both  night  and  day,  of  my  personal  staff- 
officers  have  received  my  personal  thanks,  and  I 
feel  called  upon  to  remark  that  they  deserve 
great  credit,  as  they  were  so  zealous  and  unre- 
mitting in  their  exertions  to  assist  me  in  carrying 
out  my  orders  and  of  serving  the  country,  that  I 
f^quently  had  to  insist  on  their  taking  rest,  for 
fear  that  they  would  completely  wear  themselves 
down.  On  the  completion  of  my  work,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  rejoin  my  army  at  Oakfleld,  six  miles 
north  of  Pensacola  on  the  railroad,  leaving  five 
companies  of  cavalry  in  command  of  Captain  J. 
T.  Myers,  an  efficient  and  daring  officer,  to  watch 
the  enemy*s  movements. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded,  with  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh Mississippi  regiment,  to  Mobile,  leav- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel  Conoly  with  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Alabama  regiment ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tullen,  with  five  companies  of  Florida  volunteers, 
two  of  which  companies  were  armed,  to  guard 
the  railroad,  whilst  the  iron  was  being  removed. 
I^regret  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  telegraph- 
ic despatch  from'  the  Hon..  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  subsequent  to  my  evacuation,  dii:ecting  me 
not  to  bum  the  houses  in  the  navy-yard.  I  re- 
ceived one  from  him  the  day  before  the  evacua- 
tion, directing  me  to  spare  all  private  dwellings 
not  useful  to  the  enemy  for  war  purposes  which 
was  done.  The  first-named  despatch  reached 
me  after  my  arrival  in  the  city. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Tiios.  M.  Jones, 

Acting  Brlgadiel^Genenl  0.  8.  A. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  John  H.  Forney, 

Oonunandlng  Dept  AU.  and  W.  Yin. 


Dop.  71. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CROSS, 

OP  THB  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  PIFTn  NEW-HAMPSHIRE 
REGIMENT. 

HlAOQUAKTBIUI  FlITtl  NtW-HAMnnTltK  VOLUHTIIM,  ) 

Camp  ox  Bolitab  HnoBTa,  October  81, 1662.  ) 
Governor  Berry: 

The  Fifth  regiment  New-Hampshire  volun- 
teers has  now  been  in  service  one  year,  and  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  present  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  regiment  and  its  pre- 
sent oobdition. 


The  regiment  completed  its  muster  on  the 
evening  of  October  twenty-sixth,  1801,  and  left 
Concord  on  the  twenty-eighth,  numbering  ono 
thousand  and  ten  officers  and  men.  On  the 
thirty-first  we  reached  Bladensburgh,  where  we 
encamped.  On  i\\e  third  of  November,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rain,  and  the  roads  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, we  formed  a  portion  of  Howard's  brigade, 
ordered  to  Lower  Marlborough,  Maryland.  The 
distance — about  fifty  miles — was  made  in  two 
days.  We  marched  back  in  two  days,  after  re- 
maining one.  No  more  severe  march  has  been 
mode  by  any  regiment  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November  the 
regiment  marched  across  Long  Bridge,  in  Vir- 

S'nia,  and  was  assigned,  with  the  remainder  of 
oward's  brigade,  to  the  division  of  General 
Sumner.  A  great  deal  of  hard  labor  was  her© 
expended  in  rendering  habitable  a  bad  location 
for  a  camp ;  but  we  afterward  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  the  most  neat  and  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  division.  The  regiment  soon 
commenced  doing  picket  and  outpost  duty  at  the 
front,  and  established  the  first  line  of  pickets  on 
the  line  fronting  the  enemy  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House.  In  the  intervals  of  picketing  and  scout- 
ing, whenever  the  weather  would  allow,  the  men 
were  thoroughly  drilled  not  only  in  regimental 
but  brigade  drill,  also  in  the  bayonet  exercise. 
The  commissioned  officers  were  also  drilled  in 
the  practical  part  of  this  duty.  Schools  were 
established  by  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, for  the  instniction  of  officers  and  sergeants 
during  the  winter  evenings.  A  "  common 
school,'*  for  such  of  the  boys  in  the  regiment  as 
needed  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  was 
also  put  in  operation — the  necessary  books  being 
donated  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

All  through  the  winter  my  regiment  furnished 
heavy  details  to  build  roads,  repair  bridges,  and 
cut  timber.  The  pioneers  were  also  instructed 
in  making  gabions,  fascines,  and  other  engineer- 
ing work.  The  good  effect  of  this  drill  and  in- 
structions has  since  been  apparent  to  officers  and 
men  on  many  trying  occasions. 

Measles  and  mumps  prevailed  in  my  regiment 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  but  at  no  time  up  to 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  did  the  r^ment  fail  to 
turn  out  more  men  for  duty  than  any  other  in 
the  entire  division.  All  through  the* winter  we 
averaged  from  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  men  for  duty  daily.  Several  times 
while  the  regiment  was  out  on  duty  at  the  front, 
it  was  exposed  to  severe  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
without  tents,  for  five  or  six  days  at  a  time.  On 
the  first  day  of  March,  while  on  picket,  received 
orders  to  move  up  and  join  the  remainder  of 
Howard's  brigade,  then  on  a  scout  to  the  front 
While  on  this  expedition  the  regiment  was 
called  out  in  the  night  to  meet  the  enemy.  In 
less  than  seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  *^  long- 
roll"  commenced  beating,  the  whole  regiment 
was  on  the  march. 

On  the  tenth  of  March  my  regiment,  under  its 
commanding  officer,  formed  the  advanced-guard 
of  Sumner's   division,  when  it  marched  from 
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**Camp  California*'  on  Manassas — ^Maior  Cook 
commanding  my  skirmish  line.  On  the  march 
to  Warrcnton  Junction  the  entire  force  were 
obliged  to  ford  creeks,  rirers — some  waist-deep — 
five  of  these  fords  in  one  day.  Guard  and  pick- 
et duty  was  severe ;  the  weather  cold  and  rainy ; 
the  roads  almost  impassable;  often  the  men 
could  not  build  fires ;  often  the  ground  was  so 
wet  and  muddy  that  they  could  not  lie  down; 
no  tents;  no  cooking  utensils 'but  .tin  cups,  and 
no  wagons ;  in  this  state  for  thirty-one  days. 
Yet  the  men  were  cheerful,  and  we  averaged 
seven  hundred  for  duty,  daily. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  General  How- 
ard commanded  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  from 
Warrenton  Junction  to  the  Rappahannock  River— 
eight  miles — for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  enemy 
to  cross  the  river,  and  burn  the  railroad  bridge. 
I  had  the  honor  again  to  command  the  ad- 
vanced-guard— Lieutenant-Colonel  Langley  com^ 
manding  the  skirmish  line.  The  enemy  were 
driven  in  all  day,  the  bridge  and  railroad  depot 
burned,  and  the  rebel  forces  shelled  out  of  their 
position.  Here  the  Fifth  regiment  first  came 
under  fire — the  skirmish  line  from  the  enemy's 
riflemen — and  the  main  body  from  shot  and 
shell.  The  behavior  of  the  regiment  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  its  important  service,  gained  great 
praise  from  the  commander  of  the  forces.  While 
on  this  campaign  to  Manassas  the  regiment 
marched  one  day  in  rain  and  mud,  sixteen  miles 
on  the  railroad  track — ^from  Union  Mills  to  Fair- 
fax Court- House — ^and  having  less  than  one 
hour's  rest,  marched  back  the  same  night  The 
exigency  of  the  case  required  this  severe  toil, 
and  the  men  cheerfully  did  their  duty.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  during  this  thirty-one  days' 
campaign,  without  tents ;  wet,  cold,  hungry, 
severely  fatigued ;  we  had  scarcely  any  sick 
men — sometimes  not  one.  It  is  in*camp  where 
soldiers  are  sick  to  thd  greatest  extent  With- 
out returning  to  "  Camp  California,"  where  our 
tents  and  regimental  property  were  left,  the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  on  April 
fourth  embarked  for  the  Peninsula.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  wet  when  we  reached 
Ship  Point,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade 
ashore  from  the  vessel,  and  camp  in  the  water — 
soaked  earth  —with  no  tents.  My  regiment  was 
at  once  set  to  work,  making  "  corduroy  road " 
through  a  swamp,  and  building  bridges.  Our 
daily  detail  was  about  hve  hundred  men  for  the 
purpose.  Added  to  this  hard  labor  in  mud  and 
water,  the  locality  was  very  unhealthy.  Our 
brigade  conmiandor — as  he  always  did — ^per- 
formed his  duty  for  our  comfort,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  bv  the  regimental  officers  to  look 
out  for  the  health  of  their  men.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  we  had  less  in  hospital 
at  Ship  Point  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
brigade.  In  building  roads  and  bridges  the  men 
showed  their  usual  good  qualities ;  so  much  so 
as  to  be  complimented  by  the  general  over  us. 
When  the  siege  of  Yorktown  opened,  the  Fifth 
was  sent  to  join  the  Engineers'  brigade,  under 
General  Woodbury.    While  with  this  brigade 


we  constructed  two  thousand  five  hundreid 
gabions  and  a  large  number  of  fascines.  Thd 
regiment  also  built  a  tower,  one  hundred  feet 
high  and  forty  feet  base,  of  heavy  timber,  for  an 
observatory  at  general  headquarter.*^.  This  labor 
was  about  completed  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
Yorktpwn. 

The  march  of  our  regiment  to  Williamsburgh 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  We  started  just 
at  dark,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  rain.  The  road 
was  horrible.  Fifty  thousand  men,  with  all  th«r 
wagons  and  artillery,  had  passed  along  that  day. 
The  track  was  bordered  by  thickets  most  of  the 
way,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  sea  of  mud,  in  some 
places  absolutely  knee-deep.  The  night  was 
pitch-dark,  and  the  whole  brigade  plunged  along 
in  the  most  wretched  condition  imaginable — ^halt- 
ing toward  morning  in  an  old  corn-field  for  rest] 
In  a  few  days  we  marched  back  to  Yorktown,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  May  embarked  for  West-Pointy 
on  the  Pamunkey  River.  From  this  place  we 
marched  to  the  Cbickahominy  River,  near  the  exv- 
emy.  Here  the  regiment  was  at  once  put  in 
fighting  order. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  received  orders 
to  report  to  General  Sumner  with  my  whole  regi- 
ment for  fatigue  dutj.  We  marched  early  in  & 
morning,  and  I  was  mformed  by  General  Sumner 
that  the  work  was  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Cbickahominy  branch  and  river,  sufficiently 
strong  for  artillery  and  wagons.  On  reaching 
the  locality  the  labor  seemed  impossible.  The 
swamp  was  flowed  from  one  to  four  feet  with 
water,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  •  On  the  b<w- 
ders  was  the  channel  of  the  stream — some  thirty 
yards  wide,  and  quite  deep.  Here  a  Minnesota 
regiment  had  commenced  work  the  day  before^ 
but  had  been  ordered  away.  The  swamp  was  a 
mass  of  huge  trees,  vines,  brushwood,  and  Mrrecks 
of  old  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  labor  was  com- 
menced, and  with  some  assistance  from  the  Sixty- 
fourth  and  Sixty-ninth  New- York  volunteers — 
small  detachments — the  bridge,  built  on  piers,  all 
of  heavy  logs — seventy  rods  long — was  completed 
at  sundown  on  the  evening  of  May  thirtieth — just 
in  time  for  Sumner's  corps  to  cross  the  next  day  in 
season  for  Sedgwick's  division  to  check  the  ene- 
my that  evening.  Richardson's  division  did  not 
arrive  until  later.  How  much  depen4ed  upon 
the  bridge,  called  the  "  Grape- Vine  Bridge,"  can 
now  be  seen  1  In  this  great  labor  the  officers  and 
men  labored  together,,  often  in  water  waist-deepu 
with  slimy  mud  and  thick  brush  under  foot  and 
around  them.  Well  may  it  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  important  and  arduous  labors  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign. 

Reaching  the  field  of  battle  in  the  evening,  the 
Fifth  was  pushed  ahead,  and  formed  the  advanced- 
guard  and  skirmish-lino  of  the  army.  Durinj^ 
the  night  we  discovered  the  enemy  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  us,  and  took  several  prisoners. 
At  daylight  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment captured  a  rebel  courier  with  important 
despatches.  The  Fifth  fired  the  first  and  Ust 
shot  in  the  great  battle  of  June  first,  and  alone 
met  and  drove  back  a  strong  column  of  the  end> 
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mj — fighting  them  at  thirty  yards*  ran^ ;  and, 
although  outflanked  hy  the  greatly  superior  num- 
bers of  the  rebels,  causing  them  to  break  and  re- 
tire. Our  loss  was  severe,  but  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  haying  performed  our  duty  without 
flinching,  and  added  another  enduring  laurel  to 
the  military  glory  of  our  State.  The  colonel  and 
miyor  of  the  regiment  being  severely  wounded, 
the  command  fell  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Langley. 
After  Fair  Oaks  the  regiment  was  at  once  placed 
in  the  first  line,  constantly  picketing  and  skir- 
mbhing;  losing  (^uite  a  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded,  until  the  movement  to  Harrison's 
Landing  commenced.  Nearly  all  the  military 
property  was  saved  or  secured,  and  the  r«riment 
fell  back  with  its  brigade,  fighting  at  Savage 
Station,  Peach  Ordiard,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Charles  City,  and  Malvern  Hill— being;  the  last 
regiment  that  marched  off  the  battle-fidd.  Lieu- 
teoant-Colonel  Langley  being  sick  most  of  the 
time  on  this  march.  Captain— now  Major — Stur- 
fevant  had  command.  Being  in  hospital  at  the 
time,  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  present  with 
the  regiment  during  the  retreat ;  but  I  have  since 
heard  good  accounts  fit>m  many  sources  of  the 
patience,  courage,  and  excellent  conduct  of  offi- 
cers and  men. 

From  Harrison's  Landine  the  regiment  marched 
to  Newport  News,  where  I  again  assumed  com- 
mand, and  we  soon  after  sailed  to  Alexandria, 
landed,  and  marched  to  our  old  locality — ^*  CaiAp 
California." 

Nearly  one  year's  active  service— battles,  sick- 
ness, luu^tiip,  and  the  various  incidents  of  war- 
like life,  had  now  reduced  the  regiment  to  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  fit  for  duty,  and 
these  were  weary,  ragged,  many  of  them  barefoot- 
ed, and  without  overcoats  or  blankets — only  the 
tattered  remainder  of  their  shelter-tents.  With 
only  one  day  allowed  for  rest,  wo  marched  to  Ar- 
linrton  Heij^hts,  and  the  next  day,  about  two 
VcTock,  received  orders  to  march,  without  shelter- 
tents  or  blankets,  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
front,  to  reinforce  General  rope.  We  marched 
twenty-three  miles  without  halting  but  once,  and 
then  lay  down  in  rain,  on  wet  ground,  to  rest 
More  than  twenty  of  Uie  men  hMl  no  shoes,  and 
their  feet  were  blistered  and  bleeding.  The  next 
da^  we  were  marched  to  the  front,  and  formed  the 
skirmish-line  in  front  of  the  enemy,  which  position 
we  held  without  relief  until  the  entire  army  moved 
away,  when  we  fell  back  and  joined  the  main  bpdy 
at  Fairfax  Court-House,  being  the  last  regiment 
that  left  Centreville ;  from  which  place  we  marched 
the  same  day  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Chain 
Bridge— twenty-six  miles— without  a  single  strag- 
gler, even  the  bare-footed!  This  was  a.  hard 
march.  Many  officers  and  men  fell  asleep  as 
ti^ey  walked  along,  and  tumbled  down.  All  were 
exKausted.  The  next  day  we  marched  across  the 
Potomac  and  camped  at  Tenally town,  where  we 
hoped  for  a  few  days'  rest,  but  in  vain  1 

By  dint  of  hard  efforts,  a  few  shoes  and  some 
clothing  were  here  obtained,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  September  we  marched  for  Frederick,  Mary- 
laiid.    The  weather  wa^  very  hot  and  the  roads 


dusty.  After  passing  through*  FredcSnck,  we 
camped  near  the  batUe-ground  of  South-Moun- 
tain, but  were  held  in  reserve  during  the  battle. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  September  Richardson's  di^ ' 
vision  crossed  South-Mountain  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  Fifth  New-Hampshire  was  ordered 
to  the  front  and  deployed  as  skirmishers.  In 
this  position  we  drove  in  the  cavalry  and  light 
troops  of  the  enemy,  and  discerned  the  rebel  line 
of  battle,  beyond  Antietam  River.  In  the  pur- 
suit, the  regunent  captured  over  sixty  prisoners. 
We  might  have  taken  more,  but  I  could  not  spare 
men  to  pursue  them.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  until  night,  the  Fifth  engaged  the  ene- 
my's sharp-shooters— driving  them  from  a  strong 
position.  We  were  not  relieved  until  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  next  day  four  companies  were 
sent  to  fight  the  enemy  s  riflemen,  and  prevent 
their  burning  an  important  bridge  over  the  An- 
tietam. Other  companies  were  sent  to  destroy 
obstructions  in  the  river.  On  the  seventeenth — 
the  day  of  the  great  battle — the  Fifth  went  into 
the  fight  with  three  hundred  rifles  and  nineteen 
commissioned  officers.  The  regiment  behaved 
nobly;  in  the  language  of  the  official  report, 
^''was  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  of  discovering 
and  defeating  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  Richardson's  division.  The  large 
State  colors  of  the  Fourth  North-Carolina  regi- 
ment which  we  captured,  are  now  in  the  War 
Department  We  remained  on  the  field  where 
we  fought ;  assisted  to  carry  off  the  wounded,  and 
bury  the  dead ;  gathered  up  over  four  hundred 
rifles  from  the  field ;  had  no  stragglers,  nor  did 
we  leave  behind  a  man  able  to  march ! 

Arriving  at  Harper's  Ferry,  we  forded  the  Po- 
tomac, and  went  into  camp  at  Bolivar  Heights. 
My  men  fought  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  very 
ragged — more  than  forty  of  them  without  shoes ; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  equip  thirty  recruits  fh>m 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  1  On  readiing  Bolivar 
Heights,  the  regiment  was  at  once  placed  on  ac- 
tive duty,  and  we  formed  a  portion  of  the  advance 
on  Hancock's  reconnoissance.  Great  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies.  My  men 
have  Ifeen  sent  out,  even  witUn  the  past  ten  days, 
on  picket  without  overcoats,  coats,  or  blankets. 
So  it  has  been  with  half  the  army.  At  the  time 
this  report  is  written,  the  regiment  has  just  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  its  winter  clothing,  but  is 
ready  for  march  or  battle.  Men  have  come  in 
from  hospital  and  fi*om  detached  service,  until 
three  hundred  can  again  be  taken  into  the  field. 

I  have  thus  presented  you  a  narrative  of  my 
regiment  for  its  first  y^.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  has  had  less  recruits,  performed  more 
labor,  and  made  more  severe  marches  than  any 
regiment  fVom  the  State,  in  the  same  time ;  and, 
to  say  the  least,  has  fought  as  well  In  what 
ever  position  placed,  in  battle  or  on  the  mardi ; 
enduring  hunger,  cold,  or  heat;  the  regiment  has 
never  faltered — never  failed  to  do  its  duty.  A 
sense  of  obligation  to  my  officers  and  men,  for 
their  patience,  courage,  and  fortitude,  constrains 
me  to  bear  this  testimony  to  their  wortli,  lod 
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their  character  as  brave  soldiers.  It  is  my  earn- 
est wish  that  those  who  are  left  of  us  may  live 
to  see  the  skies  of  our  country  no  longer  dark- 
ened with  the  clouds  of  war,  but  radiant  and  glo- 
rious in  the  sunshine  of  peace:  and  I  can  but 
feel  confident  that  our  native  State  will  honor 
and  cherish  the  names  of  those  gallant  soldiers 
who  have  so  nobly  sustained  and  brightened  her 
military  renown. 

I  am,  very  truly,  Edwasd  E.  Cross, 

Ooloael  nfth  Ncw-HMnpthir*  Tolimteen. 

To  don.  N.  S.  Bbkrt, 

Gorernor  of  New-Hmmpihirc;, 


Doc.  72. 
THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  KENTUCKY. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  BUSLL. 

LouBTiLLB,  NoTcmber  4,  ISM. 

General  L,  TKomM^  Adjutant- General  U,  3,  A,^ 

Waehington,  D.  C,  : 

Sir  :  It  is  due  to  the  army,  which  I  have  com- 
manded for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  perhaps 
due  to  myself  that  I  should  make  a  circumstan- 
tial report  of  its  operations,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

Such  a  report  requires  data  not  now  at  hand, 
tad  would  occupy  more  time  than  can  be  spared  at 
present  flN>m  the  subject  of  more  immediate  in- 
terest, namely,  the  operations  from  Louisville 
•gainst  the  rebel  forces  in  Kentucky,  under  the 
command  of  General  Bragg.  I  therefore  com- 
mence this  report  from  that  period,  premising 
only  in  a  general  way,  that  my  attention  to  the 
condition  of  affiiirs  in  Kentucky  was  demanded : 
First,  By  the  minor  operations  of  the  enemy ; 
which,  by  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  had 
completely  severed  the  communications  of  my 
army,  and  left  it  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  base,  with  verj  limited  supplies ; 
and,  Second,  By  the  formidable  invasion,  which 
not  only  threatened  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  State,  but  exposed  the  States  norUi  of  the 
Ohio  River,  to  invasion.  * 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  Nashville, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  under  my  command 
was  put  in  march  for  Kentucky.  The  rear  divi- 
sion left  Nashville  on  the  fifteenth,  and  arrived 
at  Louisville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty miles,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September ; 
the  advance  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  particulars  of  the  march  will,  as  I  have 
said,  be  given  in  a  subsequent  report,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  matters. 

I  found,  in  and  about  the  city,  a  considerable 
force  of  raw  troops — hurriedly  thrown  in  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  against  the  formidable  force  that  had  invaded 
the  State  under  General  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith — 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Nelson, 
whose  untimely  death  'cannot  be  too  much  de- 

E\  These  troops  had  been  organized  into 
es  and  divisions,  and  they  had  some  able 
peri«Dced  officers  in  GeDerala  Boyle,  Jack- 


son, Crufts,  Gilbert,  Terrill  and  others.  But  tlM 
troops  were  as  yet  undisciplined,  unprovided  with 
suitable  artillery,  and  in  every  way  unfit  for  ao> 
tive  operations  against  a  disciplined  foe.  It  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  whole  force.  Tum 
was  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  intermixing  the 
new  troops  with  the  old,  without  changing  the 
old  organization. 

The  troops  were  supplied  with  shoes  and  other 
essentials,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need, 
among  them  certain  light  cooking  utensils,  whidi 
the  men  could  carry,  and  dispense  with  wagons, 
the  allowance  of  which  was  reduced  to  one  for 
each  regiment,  to  carry  a  few  necessary  articles 
for  officers,  and  one  for  hospital  supplies,  besides 
the  ambulances. 

The  army  was  to  have  inarched  on  the  thir^* 
first  of  September,  but  an  order,  which  was  sub? 
sequently  suspended,  relieving  me  from  the  com- 
mandf  delayed  the  movement  until  the  following, 
day. 

The  army  marched  on  the  first  ultimo,  in  five 
columns.  The  left  moved  toward  Frankfort,  to 
hold  in  check  the  force  of  the  enemy  which  still 
remained  at  or  near  that  place;  the  other  col-' 
umns,  marching  by  different  routes,  finally  feUt 
respectively,  into  the  roads  leading  from  Shop-, 
herdsville,  Mount  Washington,  Fairfield,  and 
Bloomfield,  to  Bardstown,  where  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy,  under  General  Bragg,  was  known 
to  be — these  roads  converge  uponBardstown,  at 
an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees  from  each  other. 

Skirmishine  with  the  enemy^s  cavahr  and  ar- 
tillery marked  the  movement  firom  each  column 
from  within  a  few  miles  jof  Louisville ;  it  was 
more  stubborn  and  formidable  near  Bardstown; 
but  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry  retired  fimn 
that  place  eight  hours  before  our  arrival,  whea 
his  rear-guard  of  cavalry  and  artillery  retreated 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  my  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard continued  toward  Springfield. 

The  information  which  I  received  indicated 
that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  his  forces  at 
Danville. 

The  First  corps,  under  Major-General  McCooIl 
was  therefore  ordered  to  march  from  Bloomfield 
on  Harrodsbuivh ;  while  the  Second  corps,  under 
Mi^or-General  Crittenden,  moved  on  the  Leban<m 
and  Danville  road,  whidi  passes  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Penyville,  with  a  branch  to  the  lat- 
ter place ;  and  the  Third  corps,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Perryville. 

My  headquarters  moved  with  the  Third  or  cen- 
tre corps.  Mi^or  Thomas,  second  in  command, 
accompanied  the  Second  or  rieht  corps. 

After  leaving  Bardstown,  I  learned  that  the 
force  of  Kirby  Smith  had  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  near  Salvisa,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  .to  concentrate  either 
at  Harrodsburgh  or  Penyville.  General  Mc- 
Cook's  route  was  therefore  changed  from  Har- 
rodsburgh to  Perryville. 

The  centre  corps  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventh,  and.  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
about  three  miles  from  Perryville,  where  the  < 
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my  Appeared  to  be  in  force.  The  advanced-guard 
under  Captain  Gay,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, supported  toward  evening  by  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  pressed  successfully  upon  the 
enemy*s  rear-guard,  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  against  a  somewhat  stubborn  opposition. 

The  whole  army  had  for  three  days  or  more 
Buffered  from  a  scarcity  of  water ;  the  last  day 
particularly,  the  troops  and  animals  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly for  the  want  of  it,  and  from  hot  weather 
and  dusty  roads. 

In  the  bed  of  Doctor's  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Chaplin  River,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Penyville,  some  pools  of  water  were  discovered, 
of  which  the  enemy  showed  a  determination  to 
prevent  us  gaining  possession. 

The  Thirty-sixth  brigade,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Daniel  McCook,  from  General  Sheridan's 
division,  was  ordered  forward  to  seize  and  hold  a 
.commanding  position  which  covered  these  pools ; 
it  executed  the  order  that  night,  and  a  supply  of 
bad  water  was  secured  for  the  troops. 

On  discovering  that  the  enemy  was  concentrat- 
ing for  battle  at  Perryville,  I  sent  orders  on  the 
night  of  the  seventh  to  General  McCook  and  Gen- 
eral Crittenden  to  march  at  three  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  so  as  to  take  position  respective- 
ly, as  early  as  possible,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
toe  centre  corps,  the  commanders  themselves  to 
report  in  person  for  orders  on  their  arrival,  my 
intention  being  to  make  the  attack  that  day  if 
possible. 

The  orders  did  not  reach  General  McCook  un- 
til half-past  two  o'clock,  and  he  marched  at  five. 
The  Second  corps  failing  to  find  water  at  the 
place  where  it  was  expected  to  encamp  on  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  had  to  move  off  the  road 
for  that  purpose,  and  consequently  was  some  six 
miles  or  more  further  off  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  orders  did  not  reach  it  in  time,  and  these 
two  causes  delayed  its  arrival  several  hours. 
Still,  it  was  far  enough  advanced  to  have  been 
pressed  into  the  action  on  the  eighth,  if  the  neces- 
sity for  it  had  been  known  early  enough. 

The  engagement,  which  terminated  at  night 
the  previous  day,  was  renewed  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  by  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
drive  the  brigade  of  Colonel  McCook  from  the 
position  taken  to  cover  the  water  in  Doctor's 
Creek.  The  design  had  been  discovered,  and 
tiie  divisions  of  Generals  Mitchel  and  Sheridan 
were  moved  into  position  to  defeat  it,  and  hold 
the  ground  until  the  army  was  prepared  to  at- 
tack in  force.  A  spirited  attack  was  made  on 
Colonel  McCook's  position,  and  was  handsomely 
repulsed.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the 
left  corps  arrived  on  the  Maxville  road. 

General  McCook  was  instructed  to  get  it 
promptly  into  position  on  the  left  of  the  centre 
corps,  and  to  make  a  reconnoissahce  to  his  front 
and  left.  The  reconnoissance  had  been  continued 
by  Captain  Gay  toward  his  front  and  right,  and 
sharp  firing  with  artillery  was  then  going  on. 

I  had  somewhat  expected  an  attack  early  in 
the  morning  on  Uilbert  a  corps,  while  it  was  iso- 


lated; but,  as  it  did  not  take  place,  no  fornu- 
dable  attack  was  apprehended  after  the  arrival  of 
the  left  corps.  The  disposition  of  the  troop<9 
was  made,  mainly,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  position  at  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  the  time  required  to  get  a«. 
the  troops  into  position,  after  the  unexpected  de 
lay,  would  probably  make  it  too  late  te  attadc 
tluit  day. 

The  cannonading,  which  commenced  with  the 
partial  engagement  in  the  centre — followed  by 
the  reconnoissance  of  the  cavalry  under  Captain 
Gay-Extended  toward  the  left,  and  became  brisk- 
er as  the  day  advanced ;  but  was  not  supposed 
to  proceed  from  any  serious  engagement,  as  no 
report  to  that  effect  was  received.  At  four  o'clock, 
however,  Major-General  McCook's  Aid-de-camp 
arrived,  and  reported  to  me  **  that  the  General 
was  sustaining  a  severe  attack,  which  he  would 
not  be  able  to  withstand,  unless  reenforced ;  that 
his  flanks  were  already  giving  way."  He  added, 
to  my  astonishment :  **  That  the  left  corps  had  ac- 
tually been  engaged  in  a  severe  battle  for  several 
hours,  perhaps  smce  twelve  o'clock."  It  was  so 
difficult  to  credit  the  latter,  that  I  thought  there 
dkust  even  be  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
the  former.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  should 
rely  on  his  being  able  to  hold  his  ground,  though 
I  should  probably  send  him  reeforcoments. 

I  at  once  sent  orders  for  two  brigades  from 
the  centre  corps — Schoepff's  division-^Ho  move 
promptly  to  reinforce  the  left.  Orders  were  also 
sent  to  General  Crittenden  to  move  a  division  in  to 
strengthen  the  centre,  and  to  move  with  the  rest 
of  his  corps  energetically  against  the  enemy's  left 
flank. 

The  distance  from  one  flank  of  the  army  to  the 
other  was  not,  perhaps,  less  than  six  miles,  and 
before  the  orders  could  \)e  delivered  and  the  right 
corps  make  the  attack,  night  came  on  and  ter- 
minated the  engagement 

The  roads  going  from  Maxville  and  Springfield 
enter  Perryville  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  de- 
grees with  each  other.  The  road  from  Lebanon 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Springfield  road -to 
within  five  miles  of  Perryville,  and  then  forks,  the 
left-hand  fork  going  to  Perryville,  and  the  right 
continuing  straight  on  to  Danville,  leaving  Perry- 
ville four  miles  to  the  north.  There  is  idso  a  di- 
rect road  firom  Perryville  to  Danville.  Perryville, 
Danville,  and  Harrodsburgh  occupy  the  vertices 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  are  ten  miles  apart 
Salt  River  rises  midway  between  Perryville  and 
Danville,  and  ruAs  northward  two  miles  west  of 
Harrodsburgh.  Chaplin  Fork  rises  near,  and 
passes  through  Perryville,  bending  in  its  course 
so  as  to  run  obliquely  away  from  the  Maxville 
and  Perryville  road,  on  which  the  loft  corps  ad- 
vanced. 

Doctor's  Creek,  running  north,  crosses  the  Per- 
ryville and  Springfield  road  at  right  angles,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Perryville,  and  emp- 
ties into  Chaplin  Fork  about  three  miles  from  town. 
The  ground  bordering  the  Chaplin  is  hilly,  with 
alternate  patehes  of  timber  and  cleared  land.  The 
hills,  though  in  some  places  steep,  arc  generallj 
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practicable  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  in  many 
places  for  artillery. 

The  ground  afforded  the  enemy  great  advaiv 
tages  for  attacking  a  force  on  the  Maxville  road, 
taken  in  the  act  of  forming,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  battle  of  the  eighth. 

General  McCook's  line  was  nearly  parallel  with 
Chaplin  Fork,  the  right  resting  on  the  road,  and 
the  left  to  the  north  of  it  Two  of  General  Rous- 
seau^s  brigades,  the  Seventeenth,  under  Colonel 
Lytle,  and  the  Fourth,  under  Colonel  Harris,  were 
oa  the  right ;  then  the  Thirty-third  brigade,  under 
General  Terrill,  of  Jackson's  dirison ;  then  on  the 
extreme  left  the  Twenty-eighth  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Starkweather  of  Rousseau's  division. 

The  other  brigade  of  Jackson's  division,  under 
Colonel  Webster,  was  at  first  in  the  rear  of  Rous- 
seau's two  right  brigades,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
battle  was  brought  into  action  on  the  right  Gen- 
eral Gilbert's  corps  was  on  the  right  of  Rousseau's, 
but  the  space  between  them  was  somewhat  too 
great;  first,  Sheridan's  division,  then  Mitchel's 
and  Schoepff's  in  reserve,  opposite  the  left  of  the 
corps. 

The  fight  commenced  early  in  the  day,  as  ha^ 
been  described,  with  a  feeble  attack  on  the  centre 
corps ;  then  later,  the  attack  fell  with  severity 
and  pertinacity  on  Rousseau's  right  brigade ;  then, 
somewhat  later,  on  TerrilFs  bri^de,  and  on  Rous- 
seau's third  brigade  on  the  extreme  left  It  was 
successful  against  Terrill's  brigade,  composed  of 
new  regiments.  The  gallant  commander  of  the 
division.  General  J.  S.  Jackson,  was  killed  almost 
instantly.  The  heroic  young  Brigadier  Terrill 
lost  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  rally  his  troops,  and 
ten  pieces  of  his  artillery  were  left  on  the  ground ; 
two  of  them  were  carried  off  by  the  enemy  next 
morning ;  the  rest  wore  recovered. 

The  main  weight  of  the  battle  thus  fell  upon 
the  Third  division,  under  General  Rousseau. 

No  troops  could  have  met  it  with  more  heroism. 
The  left  brigade,  compelled  at  first  to  fall  back 
somewhat,  at  length  maintained  its  ground,  and 
repulsed  the  attack  at  that  ppint  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opening  between  Gilbert's  left  and 
Rousseau's  right,  the  enemy  pressed  his  attack 
at  that  point  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Rous- 
seau's right  was  being  turned,  and  was  forced  to 
fall  back,  which  it  did  in  excellent  order,  until 
reenforced  bv  Gooding's  and  Steadman's  brigades 
from  Gilbert  8  corps,  when  the  enemy  was  repul- 
sed. That  result  was  also  promoted  by  the  fire 
which  the  artillery  of  Sheridan's  division  poured 
into  the  enemy's  left  flank. 

Simultaneously  with  the  heaviest  attack  on 
Rousseau's  division,  the  enemy  made  a  strong  at- 
tack on  Sheridan's  right  Sheridan  was  rein- 
forced from  Mitchel's  division  by  Colonel  Carlin's 
brigade,  which  charged  the  enemy  with  intrepid- 
ity, and  drove  him  through  the  town  to  his  posi- 
tion beyond,  capturing  in  the  town  two  caissons 
and  fifteen  wagons  loaded  with  ammunition,  and 
the  guard  "that  was  with  them,  com^isting  of  three 
oflScera  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men. 
This  occurred  about  nightfall,  which  t^minated 
tbobaUla. 


The  corps  of  General  Crittenden  closed  Hi, 
and  Wagner's  brigade  of  Wood's  division  bo- 
came  engaged,  and  did  good  service  on  the  right 
of  Mitchel's  division,  but — knowing  nothing  of 
the  severity  of  the  fight  in  the  extreme  left — 
the  rest  of  the  corps  did  not  get  into  action. 

No  doubt  was  entertain^  that  the  enemy 
would  endeavor  to  hold  his  position.  Accord- 
ingly orders  were  sent  to  the  commanders  of 
corps  to  be  prepared  to  attack  at  daylight  in  tho 
morning.  They  received  instructions,  m  peraoo, 
at  my  headquarters  that  night,  except  General 
Crittenden,  for  whom  instructions  were  given 
to  Mi^or- General  Thomas,  second  in  command. 

General  McCook  supposed,  from  indications  in 
his  front,  that  the  enemy  would  throw  a  formi- 
dable force  against  his  corps,  in  pursuance  of  tho 
orginal  attempt  to  turn  our  left  He  represent-' 
ed  also  that  his  corps  was  very  much  crippled, 
the  new  division  of  General  Jackson  having,  in 
fact,  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  body.  He 
was  instructed  to  move  m  during  the  night  and 
close  the  opening  between  his  right  and  General 
Gilbert's  left  His  ordera  for  the  following  day 
were  to  hold  his  position,  taking  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  the  events  of  the  day  might 
present 

The  corps  of  Generals  Crittenden  and  Gilbert 
were  to  move  forward  at  six  o'clock  and  attadc 
the  enemy's  firont  and  left  flank. 

The  advance  the  following  morning,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  orders,  discovered  that  the  ene- 
my's main  body  had  retired  during  the  nighty 
but  without  any  indications  of  haste  or  disoraer. 
except  that  his  dead  and  many  of  his  wounded 
were  left  upon  the  field.  The  reconnoissance 
during  the  dlay  showed  that  his  whole  force  had 
fallen  back  on  Harrodsburgh,  where  the  indica- 
tions seemed  to  be  that  he  would  make  a  stand. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  form  any  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  operations  from  this  time,  particular- 
ly, without  considering  the  condition  of  the  two 
armies  and  the  probable  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

The  rebel  army  has  been  driven  firom  the  bor- 
ders of  Kentucky  without  a  decisive  batttle.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant force,  and  puraued  by  an  overwhelming 
one,  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  out 
patrols  and  gather  in  the  fragments  of  a  routed 
and  disorganized  army.  The  very  reverse  wlis 
the  case.  The  rebel  force  which  invaded  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  lowest  estimates,  has  been  rated 
at  fix>m  fifty-five  thousand  to  sixty-five  thousand 
men. 

It  was  composed  of  veteran  troops,  well  armed, 
and  thoroughly  inured  to  hardship.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  its  march,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  who  came  within  reach  of  its  lines, 
attest  that  it  was  under  perfect  discipline.  It 
had  entered  Kentucky,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  holding  the  State;  its  commander  declared 
that  to  be  their  intention  to  the  last;  intercepted 
communications  disclosing  their  plans,  and  the 
disappointment  expressed  by  the  Southern  press 
at  the  result,  show  that  to  have  been  their  pur- 
pose. 
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The  enterprise  certainly  seemed  desperate,  but 
it  was  entered  upon  deliberately;  was  conducted 
by  the  best  talent  in  the  rebe^l  service,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  aban- 
doned lightly.  Some  manoeuvring  for  advan- 
tages, and  one  decisive  battle  were  to  be  expect- 
ed, before  Kentucky  could  be  rid  of  her  invaders. 
Every  thing  goes  to  show  that  the  final  retreat 
of  the  enemy  was  suddenly  determined  on,  and 
that  it  was  not  at  the  time  to  be  calculated  upon 
ft8  a  matter  of  course. 

Any  movement  on  mv  part,  solely  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  would  only  have  turned  the  enemy 
m  a  different  direction ;  and  any  presumptuous 
attempt  to  capture  a  superior  force  by  detach- 
ments, would,  according  to  all  probabilities,  have 
been  more  likely  to  result  in  defeat  than  in  sue- 


The  effective  force  which  advanced  on  Perry- 
Tille,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth,  under  my  com- 
mand, was  about  fiily-eight  thousand  in&ntry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  Of  these  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  were  raw  troops,  with  very  little 
instruction  or  none  at  alL  The  reports  show  an 
actual  loss  of  upward  of  four  thousand  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  in  the  battle ;  which  would 
leave  the  effective  force  about  fifty-four  thousand 
after  it  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  after  cross- 
ing Chaplin  River,  and  finding  the  enemy  had 
fidlen  back,  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Sill's 
division,  which  had  marched  to  Frankfort,  and 
which  had  been  ordered  to  join  via  Lawrence- 
buiigh  and  Chaplintown,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Kirby  Smith's  force  had  marched  to  form  a 
junction  with  Bragg. 

That  division  in  the  march  from  Louisville, 
encountered  a  strong  outpost  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Frankfort  road  about  twelve  miles  out,  and 
skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  its  arrival  at 
Frankfort  It  was  followed  closely  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Grencral  Dumont,  which  remained  at 
Frankfort  In  marching  from  Frankfort  to  join 
the  main  body,  SilFs  division  was  attacked  near 
Lawrenceburgh  by  a  portion  of  Kirby  Smith's 
force,  which  it  drove  off^  and  then  continued  its 
march,  arriving  at  Perryville  on  the  evening  of 
the  eleventh.  Pending  its  arrival,  the  army  took 
position,  with  its  right  four  miles  fit>m  Danville, 
its,  centre  on  the  Perryville  and  Harrodsburgh 
pike,  and  the  left  near  Dicksville  on  the  roads 
converging  on  Harrodsburgh. 

On  the  eleventh,  three  brigades  from  Critten- 
den's and  Gilbert's  corps,  with  Gay's  and  Col- 
onel McCook's  cavalry  brigades,  were  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  He  was 
found  in  some  force  two  tniles  south  of  Harrods- 
burgh, in  the  morning,  but  retired  during  the 
day,  and  his  roar-guard  was  driven  out  in  the 
evening  with  the  loss  pf  some  stores  and  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners,  mostly  sick 
and  wounded. 

It  was  probable  he  would  retire  his  whole 
force  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  though  it  was  not 
certainly  ascertained  what  portion  of  it  had 
crossed  Dick's  River.  To  compel  him  at  once  to 
take  one  aide  or  the  other,  and  either  give  battle 


on  this  side,  or  be  prevented  from  re-crossing  to 
attack  our  communications,  when  a  move  was 
made  to  turn  his  position,  the  left  corps  moved  on 
the  twelfth  to  Harrodsburgh,  (General  Sill's  divi- 
sion  having  arrived  the  night  before,)  the  right 
corps  moving  forward  and  resting  near  and  to 
the  left  of  Danville ;  and  the  centre  midway  on 
the  Danville  and  Harrodsburgh  road;  while  a 
strong  reconnoissance  was  sent  forward  to  the 
crossing  of  Dick's  River.  The  enemy  was  found 
to  have  crossed  with  his  whole  force. 

The  ground  between  the  Kentucky  River  and 
Dick's  River,  as  a  military  position,  is  rendered 
almost  impregnable  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
rocky  cliffs  which  border  those  streams,  and 
which  are  only  passable  at  a  few  points  —  easily 
defended.  Such  is  the  character  of  Dick's  River 
from  its  mouth  to  where  the  Danville  and  Lex- 
ington road  crosses  it,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles. 

It  could  only  be  reached  by  turning  to  the . 
south,  while  the  passes  to  the  west,  by  which 
our  lines  of  communication  would  be  exposed, 
were  suitably  guarded.  The  army  was  moving 
with  that  view,  when  I  learned,  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirteenth  instant,  at  Danville,  that  the 
enemy  was  retiring  from  his  position  toward  the 
south.  Pursuit  was  immediately  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  or  intercepting  him  if  he 
should  attempt  to  pass  toward  Somerset 

General  Wood's  division  marched  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  night,  and  engaged  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry and  artillery  at  Stanford  at  daylight  the  next 
morning.  The  remainder  of  Genend  Crittenden's 
corps  and  General  McCook's  corps  followed  on 
that  road,  and  General  Gilbert's  marched  on  the 
Lancaster  road.  The  enemy  kept  the  road  to- 
ward Cumberland  Gap,  opposing  with  cavalry 
and  artillery  the  advance  of  both  the  pursuing 
columns,  which,  however,  advanced  steadily. 

At  Crab  Orchard  the  character  of  the  country 
suddenly  changes.  It  becomes  rough  and  bar- 
ren, affording  scarcely  more  than  enough  com 
for  its  sparse  population;  and  the  road  passes 
through  defiles,  where  a  small  force  can  resist, 
with  great  effect,  a  large  one — where,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  a  large  force  is  impracticable.  The  little 
forage  the  country  afforded  was  consumed  by  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
subsist  any  considerable  number  of  animals.  The 
corps  of  Generals  Gilbert  and  McCook  were  there- 
fore halted  at  Crab  Orchard,  while  that  of  Gene- 
ral Crittenden,  with  General  W.  S.  Smith's  divi- 
sion in  advance,  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as 
London,  on  the  direct  road,  and  on  the  branch 
road  to  Manchester. 

I  have  not  received  the  formal  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  corps,  but  the  pursuit  was  con- 
ducted by  its  commander,  according  to  my  or-* 
ders,  with  ludgment  and  energy.  The  road  was 
cleared  of  the  trees  felled  across  it  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  rear-guard  attacked  successfully  at  sevenU 
points.  Some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  about 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  other  property, 
to  no  very  great  amount,  captured. 

ft  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  pursuit 
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beyond  London  ;  partly  because  it  was  impracti- 
cable in  a  manner  to  afford  any  material  advan- 
tage ;  partly,  because,  without  advantage,  it  took 
the  troops  out  of  the  way  when  they  were  likely 
to  be  required  elsewhere.  They  were  therefore 
promptly  turned  upon  other  routes  toward  Ten- 
nessee. A  portion  were  to  be  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  the  rest  at  Glasgow,  on  the  thirty-first  ult, 
and  thence  continue  their  march  by  certain  routes. 
Ik  that  position  I  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  army,  on  the  thirtieth,  to  Major-General  Rose- 
crans,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Gren- 
eral-in-Chief. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  railroads  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  enemy,  and  suspended  for  two 
months,  naa  been  repaired  as  far  as  Bowling 
Green,  to  carry  forwani  supplies. 

I  have  no  means,  at  this  time,  of  reporting  the 
casualties  that  occurred  in  the  minor  engage- 
ments or  skirmishes  that  took  place  during  the 
campaign ;'  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  justice 
to  the  services  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  them,  as  the  subsequent  movement  of 
the  troops,  and  my  separation  from  them,  have 
prevented  me  from  obtaining  detailed  reports, 
except  concerning  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  The 
particulars  referred  to  outside  of  the  battle  are 
based  upon  the  brief  and  sometimes  oral  reports 
made  at  the  time,  and  are  unavoidably  less  com- 
plete and  definite  than  I  could  wish.  For  the 
same  reason,  many  such  I  am  unable  to  mention 
at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  the  eighth,  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  commanders  go  much  more 
mto  detail  than  is  necessary  in  this  report,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  commend  them  to  your  considera- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  the  services  of 
many  officers,  whose  names  are  not  herein  men- 
tioned. Where  I  have  mentioned  troops  by  the 
name  of  their  commander,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, I  wish  to  be  understood  as  commending 
him  for  their  good  conduct 

The  daily  services  of  officers  in  an  active  cam- 
paign, though  less  brilliant,  are  often  more  ardu- 
ous and  important  than  those  of  the  battle-field ; 
and  in  this  respect,  also,  the  commanders  of 
corps  —  Major-General  McCook,  Major-General 
Crittenden,  and  Brigadier-General  Gilbert,  are 
entitled  to  my  thanks,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  Government  This  commendation  should  ex- 
tend, also,  to  many  other  officers  in  proportion 
to  their  responsibilities,  particularly  to  the  com- 
manders of  divisions. 

I. am  indebted  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
members  of  my  staff  for  their  assistance — espe- 
cially to  my  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel  James  B.  Fry, 
whose  efficient  aid  I  have  had  during  the  whole 
pcoiod  of  my  command  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  difficult  and  responsible  duty  of 
supplying  a  large  force  by  wagon  transportation 
over  a  line  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
was  ably  performed  by  Captain  J.  G.  Chandler, 
Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Captain  Francis  Darr, 
Chief  Commissary. 

Captain  II.  C.  Bankhead,  Acting  Inspedpr- 
General,  Captain  J.  U.  Gilman,  Chief  of  Artillery 


and  Acting  Ordnance  Officer,  and  Captain  N. 
Michler,  of  Topographical  Engineers,  discharged 
their  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At 
kPerryville  they  were  active  and  useful  in  recon- 
noitring the  ground,  with  a  view  to  posting  troopc 
for  batUe.  Major  J.  M.  Wright,  Assistant  Adja- 
tant-General,  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Fitzhugh,  Aid-do- 
Camp,  and  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Bush,  Aid-de-Camp, 
carried  my  orders  to  different  posts  during  the 
eighth,  and  at  all  times  performed  their  duties 
with  intelligence  and  zeal. 

The  duties  of  his  office  have  been  ably  and 
faithfully  performed  by  Surgeon  Robert  Murray, 
the  Medical  Director. 

The  intelligent  officers  of  the  signal  corps, 
Captain  Jesse  Merrill  and  Lieutenants  Meekeiv 
Shendan,  and  Fitch,  attached  to  my  headquarters^ 
rendered  good  service  at  Perryville  and  other 
points.  I^ivate  Oakford,  of  the  Anderson  Troop, 
in  carrying  orders  late  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  captured,  but 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  destroy  his  despatch- 
es. I  cannot  omit  to  make  honorable  mention  of 
the  Michigan  regiment  of  mechanics  and  engi* 
neers.  It  has  not  only  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice in  its  appropriate  duties  during  the  past  year, 
but  at  Chaplin  Hills,  and  on  other  occasions,  it 
has,  in  whole  or  in  part,  gallantly  engaged  the 
enemy.  I  especially  commend  Colonel  Innes, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunton,  and  Major  Hopkins, 
for  the  efficient  services  of  this  fine  regiment 

The  cavalry,  under  Colonel  John  Kennett, 
Fourth  Ohio,  commanding  a  division;  Colond 
Lewis  Zahm,  Third  Ohio,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade; Colonel  E.  L.  McCook,  Second  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade;  and  Captain  £.  Gay, 
commanding  a  brigade,  rendered  excellent  service^ 
The  brigade  ot  Captain  Gay  was  conducted  with 
gallantry  and  effect  by  that  officer,  at  Perryville, 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  other  brigades 
were  not  in  the  battle,  but  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  on  other  occasions,  during  the  cam- 
paign. When  the  army  marched  on  Louisville 
they  were  left  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  River,  « 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kennett,  to  es- 
cort the  train  of  the  army  from  Bowling  Green, 
and  watch  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Bards- 
town. 

The  train  was  conducted  in  the  most  successful 
manner  by  Colonel  Zahm.  The  brigade  of  Colo- 
nel £.  L.  McCook  also  acquitted  itself  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  A  portion  of  it,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R,  R.  Stewart,  of  the  Second  In- 
diana cavalry,  captured  Colonel  Crawford  and 
the  principal  part  of  his  regiment  of  Georgia  cav- 
alry, near  New-Haven,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September. 

Colonel  Kennett,  with  Colonel  McCook's  bri- 
gade, rejoined  the  army  at  Bardstown  on  the 
tiilh;  Colonel  Zahm  marched  across  frx)m  the 
mouth  of  Salt  River  to  join  the  column  at  Frank- 
fort, thence  to  the  main  body  at  Danville. 

The  campaign  whose  history  I  have  sketched, 
occupied  s  period  of  about  twenty  days.  The 
result  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words : 

An  army  prepared  for  the  conquest  and  ooca- 
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pation  of  Kentucky,  with  full  knowledge  of  our 
means  of  resistance,  and  with  a  confident  expec- 
tation of  prevailing  over  them,  has  been  driven 
back,  baflled  and  dispirited,  from  the  borders  of 
the  State.  It  is  true,  that  only  one  serious  bat- 
tle has  been  fought,  and  that  was  incomplete  and 
less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been. 

That  it  was  so  is  due  partly  to  unavoidable 
diflSni1tte<9,  which  prevented  the  troops  marching 
on  different  roads^  from  getting  upon  the  ground 
Bimultancously ;  but  more  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  apprised  early  enough  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fiiirs  on  my  left  I  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
ibrmer,  nor  am  I  disposed  at  this  time  to  censure 
the  latter,  though  it  roust  be  admitted  to  have  been 
a  grave  error.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  too  great  confi- 
dence of  the  General  commanding  the  left  corps, 
(Major-General  McCook,)  which  made  him  be- 
lieve that  he  could  manage  the  difficulty  without 
the  aid  or  control  of  his  commanaer. 

As  before  stated,  there  was  skirmishing  along 
the  whole  front,  but  afler  a  certain  hour,  for  the 
reason  stated,  no  general  engagement  wa»  an- 
ticipated that  day,  and  no  sound  of  musketry 
reached  my  headauarters  by  which  the  sharpness 
of  the  action  on  tne  left  could  bo  known  or  even 
suspected ;  and  when  the  fact  was  ascertained, 
it  was  too  late  to  do  more  than  throw  in  succor 
before  night  set  in.  But  although  this  lack  of 
information  was  attended  with  disappointment, 
and  unfortunate  consequences,  yet  the  unequal 
struggle  was  marked  by  no  disaster,  and  con- 
spicuously displayed  the  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  troops. 

From  first  to  last,  T  suppose  four  or  five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  sick,  wounded,  and  well,  were 
taken ;  and  at  various  points  some  stores  and  pro- 
perty fell  into  our  hands,  among  them  twenty- 
nve  thousand  barrels  pork,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon  abandoned  by  the  enemy  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  carried  ofi' 
in  his  retreat  any  large  amount  of  stores ;  he  may 
have  sent  off  a  good  deal  from  first  to  last,  while 
he  was  in  quiet  occupation  of  so  much  of  the 
State. 

The  reports  show  a  loss  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  killed,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three  wounded,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  missing ;  total,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  It  in- 
cluded many  valuable  lives.  The  loss  of  such 
men  as  James  P.  Jackson,  William  R.  TerriU, 
George  P.  Jouett,  George  Webster,  W.  P.  Camp- 
bell, Alexander  D.  Berryhill,  and  John  Harrell, 
would  be  mourned  in  any  army  and  any  cause 
where  true  manliness  and  earnest  devotion  are 
appreciated. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  reports  of  subordinate 
commanders,  as  far  as  received,  and  a  map  show- 
ine  the  lines  of  operation  of  the  army. 

Major-Goneral  Thomas  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand during  the  campaign,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  the  most  valuable  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ftcrvant, 

D.  C.  BUBLL, 


Doc.  78, 
SECRETARY  STANTON'S  REPORT. 

Wae  DxPABTiCBirT,  Norember  29, 1963. 

Sir  :  That  portion  of  the  United  States  which 
is  now,  or  has  been  during  the  last  year,  the 
scene  of  military  operations  is  comprised  within 
ten  military  departments.  The  armies  operating 
in  these  departments,  according  to  recent  official 
returns,  constitute  a  force  of  seven  hundred  arlA 
seventy-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty^ 
six  officers  and  privates,  Hilly  armed  and  equip- 
ped. '  Since  the  date  of  the  returns  this  number 
has  been  increased  to  over  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  When  the  quotas  are  filled  up  the 
force  will  number  a  million  of  men,  and  the  esti- 
mates for  next  year  are  based  upon  ^t  number. 

The  Middle  department,  comprising  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New-Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware, and  the  department  of  Virginia,  have 
been  the  scene  of  important  military  operations^ 
concerning  which  detailed  reports  have  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  commanding  generals  to  this 
department  Your  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  results  of  these  operations  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  any  review  until  the  final  re- 
ports are  nuide. 

The  preliminary  reports  of  Major-General  Mc- 
Clellan  of  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and  of 
the  battles  of  Antietam  and  South-Mountain, 
and  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief^  are  sub- 
mitted. 

The  communications  between  this  department 
and  the  respective  commanders  were  prepared 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  when- 
ever you  shall  be  pleased  to  give  your  sanction. 

The  report  of  General  Ilallcck,  the  General-in- 
Chief,  exhibits  the  operations  in  these  depart- 
ments since  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  date 
at  which,  under  your  order,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  these  depart- 
ments have  not  equalled  in  their  results  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Government  and  the  public 
hope,  still  they  have  not  been  unproductive  of 
good  result  The  valor  of  our  troops  has  been 
displayed  upon  many  occasions,  and  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  their  officers  have  been  distinguished 
at  Yorktown,  Williamsburgh,  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines's 
Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Mountain, 
Chantilly,  and  other  places  enumerated  in  the 
reports  herewith  submitted. 

The  invading  army  which  recently  threatened 
the  capital  and  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  driven  back  beyond  the  Rap- 
pahannock; Norfolk,  captured  by  Major-General 
Wool,  is  in  our  possession ;  Suffolk  and  York- 
town  are  held ;  a  strong  army  corps,  under  its 
vigilant  and  efficient  commander,  Major-General 
Dix,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  threatens  and  harasses 
the  enemy ;  and,  what  is  especially  gratifying,  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  loyalty  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  cannot  be  shaken,  even  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rebel  army. 

The  official  reports  received  at  this  department 
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show  that  the  military  operations  in  the  West 
during  the  past  year  have  been  both  active  and 
successful 

The  beginning  of  last  winter  found  the  rebel 
armies  of  Price  and  McCulloch  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  north-western  portion  of  Missouri, 
while  many  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Our  forces 
were  concentrated  at  Rolla  and  Sedalia.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  could  be  driven  from  the  northern 
counties,  and  our  armies  reorganized,  active  op- 
erations were  commenced,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December  a 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off 
and  captured,  while  on  their  way  to  join  Price 
on  the  Osage  River.  The  forces  at  Rolla,  under 
General  Curtis,  moved  toward  Springfield,  which 
compelled  Price  to  fall  back  into  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Van  Dom.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  on  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  of  March,  between  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  enemy  and  Qeneral  Gurtis*s 
force,  in  which  the  latter  gained  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory. 

The  gunboats,  under  Flag-OflBcer  Foote,  and 
the  troops  at  Cairo,  under  General  Grant,  moved 
up  the  Tennessee  River  for  the  reduction  of 
Forts  Henrv  and  Donelson.  While  Grant's  troops 
were  marching  to  surround  the  former  place,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  gunboats  and  reduced  on 
the  sixth  of  February,  after  a  short  but  severe 
engagement  General  Grant  then  marched  across 
the  peninsula  and  attacked  Fort  Donelson.  Af- 
ter several  days*  hard  fighting  that  place  also 
capitulated  on  the  sixteenth,  with  its  armament 
and  garrison,  except  a  small  force  which  crossed 
the  Cumberland  in  the  night  and  effected  their 
escape.  This  victory  caused  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  and  soon 
after  of  Columbus  and  the  greater  part  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

While  Grant  and  Buell  were  concentrating 
their  armies  on  the  Tennessee  River,  near,  the 
head  of  navigation  and  great  lines  of  railroad 
communication,  General  Pope  moved  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  captured  New-Mad- 
rid, and  crossing  the  river  below  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  and  near  Island  No.  10,  compelled 
the  garrison  to  capitulate  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  April.  General  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee  and  taken  position  at  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  BuelL 

The  enemy  advanced  from  Corinth,  and  at- 
tacked Grant  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
April.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  continued 
till  dark,  the  left  of  our  line  being  driven  back 
nearly  to  the  river.  A  portion  of  BuelFs  forces 
arrived  in  the  aOemoon  and  during  the  night, 
and  the  battle  was  resumed  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh. 

The  enem}'  were  driven  back  at  every  point, 
and  in  the  aflenioon  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
their  dead  and  many  of  their  wounded  in  our 
hands. 

Finding  that  the  armies  of  Price  and  Vui  Dom 


had  been  withdrawn  from  Arkansas  to  Corinth, 
and  all  the  available  troops  of  the  enemy  at  the 
South- West  concentrated  at  that  place,  orders 
were  sent  for  General  Pope  and  a.  part  of  General 
Curtis's  troops  to  reenforce  our  army  on  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  Utter  had  Ions  and  difficult  marches 
to  make,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination  till 
the  latter  part  of  May.  As  the  enemy's  position 
at  Corinth  was  strongly  fortified  and  very  diffi- 
cult of  attack  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deep  marshes  by  which  it  was  sui. 
rounded,  General  Halleck,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Missouri,  ap- 
proached the  front  by  means  of  trenches,  and 
movable  forces  were  sent  out  to  cut  the  rail- 
roads on  the  flanks.  By  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  three  of  the  four  railroads  running  from 
Corinth  had  been  destroyed,  and  heavy  batteries 
established  within  breaching  distance  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  ready  to  open  fire  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  enemy  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night, 
destroying  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  rmtda 
in  his  rear.  As  all  the  streams  were  bordered 
by  deep  and  impassable  marshes,  the  enemy 
could'  not  be  pursued  without  rebuilding  the 
bridges  and  redpening  the  roads.  The  corps  of 
Buell  and  Pope  followed  the  enemy  about  fifty 
miles  into  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  capturing 
a  considerable  number  of  stragglers  and  desert- 
ers, when  the  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
to  discontinue  the  pursuit  The  reduction  of 
Corinth  caused  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Forts 
Pillow  and  Randolph  and  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  flotilla  and  ram-fleet  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  opening  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Vicksburgh. 

Meanwhile  General  Curtis,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  marched  through  the  north-east 
part  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  several  successfiil 
engagements,  reached  Helena,  where  ho  estab- 
lished a  d6p6t  of  supplies  for  future  operations. 

General  Buell  had,  during  the  autumn  of  1861, 
collected  a  large  force  at  Louisville  and  in  other 
parts  of  Kentucky.  While  his  main  army  ad- 
vanced toward  Bowling-  Green,  General  Thomas's 
command  was  pushed  forward  to  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland. On  the  nineteenth  of  January  he  en- 
countered the  forces  of  Zollicoffcr,  and  after  a 
severe  battle  at  Mill  Springs,  defeated  and  utterly 
routed  them.  On  the  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green  and  Nashville,  General  Buell's  army  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  Murfreesboro  and  Columbia, 
and  fix>m  the  latter  place  the  main  body  was 
marched  to  Savannah  and  Pittsburgh  Landing. 

The  great  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the 
South- West  being  at  this  time  concentrated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  the  division  of  General 
Mitchel  advanced  to  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  and 
afterward  occupied  most  of  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga.  The  column  of  Gen- 
eral G.  W.  Morgan,  after  several  engagements 
with  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  took  possession  of  that  important  place. 
The  later  operations  in  the  West  arc  described 
in  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

Four  military  departments  are  now  organized 
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in  the  territory  where  these  operations  were  car- 
ried on,  namely,  the  departments  of  the  Ohio,  of 
the  Mississippi,  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  their  present  military  condition  will 
hereafter  be  noticed. 

In  the  department  of  North-Carolina  the  suo^ 
cessful  expedition  of  Major-Oeneral  Bumside,  by 
the  occupation  of  Roanoice  Island,  Newbem«  and 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  struck  a  heavy  blow, 
and  under  a  Military  Governor — ^the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Stanly — ^the  protection  of  the  laws  has  been 
extended  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  State, 
and  facility  i^orded  for  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
ment and  casting  off  the  rebel  yoke. 

In  the  department  of  the  South  active  opera- 
tions have  been  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vellow  fever,  and  by  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Mitchel,  the  late  gallant  commander  of 
that  department  A  premature  attack  upon 
Charleston  against  the  orders  of  the  then  com- 
manding general,  resulted  in  the  failure  that  was 
apprehended  by  him.  The  capture  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski, by  Major-General  Hunter,  has  effectually 
dosed  the  port  of  Savannah,  and  the  Government 
securely  holds  Hilton  Head  and  Beaufort  The 
enemy  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pickens,  and  other  portions  of  Florida  are  in  our 
occupation.  A  recent  expedition  along  the  coast 
was  attended  with  success,  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  General-in-Chief. 

In  the  department  of  the  Gulf  the  operations 
of  Major-General  Butler  have  been  distinguished 
bv  great  energy  and  ability.  The  occupation  of. 
New-Orleans  and  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  have  been  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  important  results  of  the  war.  The  period  is 
believed  to  be  not  far  distant  when  all  the  rebel 
forces  will  be  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  navigation  of  that  river  rendered 
secure. 

The  recent  operations  in  the  department  of  the 
Missouri  are  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  General- 
in-Chief.  The  State  of  Missouri  is  believed  to 
be  secure  against  any  aggression  by  the  enemy ; 
and  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  dispersion  of 
the  rebel  forces  will  enable  the  Military  Governor 
of  that  State  to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  United 
States  within  its  borders. 

The  department  of  the  North- West,  embracing 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Territory  of  Dakotah,  was  organized  for  the  emer- 
gency occasioned  by  an  Indian  outbreak,  and 
placed  under  command  of  Major-General  John 
Pope.  The  Indian  hostilities  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  further  trouble  from  that  source  is 
not  apprehended.  Such  force  as  may  be  deemed 
requisite  by  the  military  authorities  will  be  held 
in  readiness  for  any  sudden  necessity. 

The  Indian  hostilities  in  Minnesota,  by  whom- 
soever instigated,  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  more  than  usual  cruelty  and  outrage.  Heavy 
losses  in  property  are  said  to  have  been  endured 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  application  has  been 
made  to  the  department  for  compensation.  As 
it  has  no  funds  applicable  to  that  purpose^  nor 


authority  to  assess  the  damages,  the  subiect  will 
require  Congressional  action.  Three  hundred 
captured  Indians  have  been  tried  by  court-mar- 
tiid,  and  their  sentence  of  death  is  now  under 
your  consideration. 

The  rebels,  under  Sibley,  were  driven  from  the 
department  of  New-Mexico  by  General  Canby, 
and  the  force  in  that  department  now  under 
command  of  General  Carlton,  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  of  that  remote  territory. 

The  department  of  the  Pacific  has  been  free 
from  any  of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  re- 
bellion, but  an  earnest  and  deep  sympathy  has 
been  manifested  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Paci- 
fic States  in  support  of  the  Union  cause.  Volun- 
teers have  come  forward  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  with  unparalleled  liberalibr  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  transmitted  by  humane  and 
loyal  citizens  of  California  for  the  relief  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  patriotic  loyal- 
ty of  our  brethren  on  the  Pacific,  thus  humanely 
exhibited,  evinces  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Union,  and  their  willingness  to  share  the 
burden  of  maintaining  it  fit>m  sea  to  sea. 

In  the  department  of  the  Ohio  the  invasion  of 
Kentucky  by  General  Bragg,  the  terrible  battle 
of  Perrysville,  and  the  escape  of  Bragg's  army, 
were  events  that  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  moved  deeply  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  Western  States.  These 
events  are  about  to  undergo  investigation,  and 
when  the  causes  to  which  they  are  attributable 
are  judicially  ascertained,  they  will  be  laid  bo- 
fore  you  for  your  action.  Recent  events  prove 
that  whatever  hold  the  spirit  of  rebellion  may 
once  have  had  in  Kentucky,  it  is  now  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  State  loyal  and  steadfast  to  the 
Union. 

The  department  of  the  Tennessee  is  now  un- 
der command  of  Major-General  Grant  The  prin- 
cipal operations  in  that  department  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  are  detailed  in  the  report  of 
the  General-in-Chief.  Their  importance  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  occupation  of  Memphis — 
next  to  New-Orleans  the  principal  mart  on  the 
Mississippi— and  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
of  Major-General  Sherman,  commanding  there, 
have  opened  a  market  for  cotton  and  other  South- 
ern products,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are 
already  felt  in  the  reviving  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  department  of  the  Cumberland,  embracing 
that  portion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  east  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  Cumberland  Gap,  was 
placed,  upon  the  removal  of  General  Buell,  in 
command  of  Major-General  Rosocrans.  Having 
a  well-disciplined  and  gallant  array  under  his 
command,  a  proper  degree  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 

From  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  operations, 
it  is  apparent  that  whatever  disasters  our  annn 
may  have  suffered  at  particular  points,  a  great 
advance  has  nevertheless  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  When  it  began,  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  Norfolk,  and  every 
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port  of  the  Southern  coast  They  held  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Cairo  to  New-Orleans.  Now,  the 
blockaded  ports  of  Charleston  and  Mobile  only 
remain  to  them  on  the  seaboard ;  and  New-Or- 
leans and  Memphis  have  been  wrested  from 
them.  Their  possession  of  Vicksburgh  obstructs 
the  Mississippi,  but  it  is  to  them  of  no  commer- 
cial use.  Their  strongholds  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers  have  been'  captured. 
General  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Military  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  holds  Nashville.  The  enemy  have 
been  driven  from  Kentucky,  West-Tennessee, 
Missouri,  part  of  Arkansas;  are  fleeing  before 
Grant  in  Mississippi,  and  all  their  hopes  of  Mary- 
kUid  are  cut  ofC  In  commercial,  political,  and 
strategical  points  of  view,  more  success  has  at- 
tended the  Union  cause  than  was  ever  witnessed 
upon  so  large  a  theatre,  in  the  same  brief  period, 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.'  ^ 

The  Union  forces  are  now  in  the  field,  under 
able  commanders,  stronger  than  ever,  resolute 
and  eager  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  and  to 
crush  the  rebellion  by  a  vigorous  winter  cam- 
paign. The  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
W  est  stand  ready  to  vie  with  each  other  in  quick- 
est and  heaviest  blows  against  the  enemy.  Taught 
by  experience  the  ruin  of  inaction  and  the  hazard 
of  delay,  a  spirit  of  earnest  activity  seems  to  per- 
vade the  forces  of  the  United  States  beyond  what 
has-  hitherto  been  exhibited.  In  the  numerous 
battles  and  engagements  that  have  occurred,  our 
armies  in  general  display  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination that  should  inspire  officers  and  soldiers 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  government  Many 
gallant  lives  have  been  lost,  and  many  brave  and 
distinguished  officers  have  fallen.  For  the  dead 
deep  sorrow  is  felt  by  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  A  detailed  report  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field,  will  be  present- 
ed to  you  as  soon  as  all  the  necessary  official  re- 
ports can  be  obtaine<l.  Some  promotions  in 
reward  of  gallant  service  have  already  been  made 
from  the  ranks,  and  to  high  command;  others 
have  been  delayed  for  want  of  the  reports  of  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  in  order  that  promotion 
may  be  governed,  not  by  partiality  or  prejudice, 
but  upon  due  consideration  of  relative  merit  By 
H  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  President  was  authorized  to  distribute 
two  thousand  medals  to  private  soldiers  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  From  different  specimens  a 
selection  has  been  made,  and  the  medals  are  to 
be  ready  in  January  for  distribution. 

The  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Topo- 
graphical Knginecrs,  Paymaster-General,  and  Sur- 
gcon-(icneral,  herewith  submitted,  show  the  oper- 
ations of  the  respective  bureaus  of  this  department 
durin2;  the  past  year.  Some  of  them  contain 
details  and  information  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, oiijjht  not  to  be  placed  by  publication  at 
present  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever details  relating  to  the  public  security  con- 
tained in  these  reports,  and  not  herein  stated, 
S.  D.  25. 


which  may  be  required  for  the  infomiation  ef 
Congress  or  Congressional  committees,  will  be 
furnished  under  your  direction. 

The  Adjutant-General's  office  is  charged,  among 
other  important  duties,  with  the  business  relat- 
ing to  enlistments,  recruiting,  and  drafting  mili- 
tia. Under  your  calls  of  July  and  August  there 
are  already  in  the  \leld  over  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  new  troops,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand  (399,000)  are  vol- 
unteers, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
(883,000)  of  whom  have  volunteered  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  call  was  made  at  one  of  those  periods  oit 
despondency  Which  occur  in  every  national  strug> 
gle.  A  chief  hope  of  those  who  set  the  rebellion 
on  foot  was  for  aid  and  comfbrt  fhnn  dislojral 
sympathizers  in  the  Northern  States,  whose  ef- 
forts were  relied  upon  to  divide  and  distract  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  prevent  them  from  put- 
ting forth  their  whole  strength  to  preserve  the 
national  existence.  The  call  for  volunteers  and 
a  draft  of  the  mUitia  afforded  an  occasion  for 
disloyal  persons  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes 
by  discouraging  enlistments,  and  encouraging  op- 
position to  the  war  and  the  draft  of  soldiers  to 
carry  it  on. 

Anxiety  was  felt  in  some  States  at  the  proba- 
ble success  of  the&e  disloyal  practices,  aiid  the 
Government  was  urged  to  adopt  measures  of  pro- 
tection by  temporary  restraint  of  those  engaged 
in  these  hostile  acts.  To  that  end  ProVos^Mar- 
shals  were  appointed  for  some  of  the  States,  upon 
the  nomination  of  their  Governors,  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Executive,  and  the  writ 
of  haf/ecu  eorpiis  was  suspended  by  your  order. 
By  order  of  the  department,  arrests  were  forbid- 
den unless  authorized  by  the  State  Executive  or 
by  the  Judge- Advocate.  Some  instances  of  un- 
authorized arrests  have  occurred,  and  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  the  par- 
ties have  been  immediately  discharged.  By  a 
recent  order,  all  persons  arrested  for  discouraging 
enlistments,  or  for  disloyal  practices,  in  States 
where  the  quotas  of  volunteers  and  militia  arc 
filled  up,  have  been  released.  Other  persons  ar- 
rested by  military  commanders  and  sent  from 
departments  where  their  presence  was  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  have  been  dis- 
charged upon  parole  to  be  of  good  behavior,  and 
do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

While  military  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  form 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  some  States,  the  dis- 
charge of  such  persons  is  complained  of  in  other 
States. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  avoid 
any  encroachments  upon  individual  rights  as  far 
as  might  be  consistent  with  public  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  But  reflecting 
minds  will  perceive  that  no  greater  encourage- 
ment can  be  given  to  the  enemy,  no  more  danger- 
ous act  of  hostility  can  be  perpetrated  in  this 
war,  than  etforts  to  prevent  recruiting  and  enlist- 
ments for  the  armies,  upon  whose  strength  na- 
tional existence  depends.    The  expectations  of 
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the  rebel  leaders,  and  their  sympathizers  in  loj- 
tA  States,  that  the  call  for  Tolunteers  would  not 
be  answered,  and  that  the  draft  could  not  be  en- 
forced, have  failed,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to 
damor  at  the  means  by  which  their  hopes  are 
frustrated,  and  to  strive  to  disarm  the  Govern 
ment  in  future,  i(  in  the  chances  of  war,  another 
occasion  for  increasing  the  military  force  should 
arise. 

Beside  aiding  State  authorities  respecjting  draft 
Mid  enlistment,  another  important  duty  is  as- 
signed to  the  Provost-Marshals.  The  army  re- 
tiuns  and  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief  show 
that  a  large  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  sol- 
diers who  are  drawing  pay  and  rations  are  im- 
properly absent  from  their  posts.  The  pursuit 
of  such  persons,  and  their  compulsory  return  to 
d&ty,  is  a  necessary  function  of  a  Provost-Mar- 
riiat  and  such  number  only  as  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose  will  be  retained  in  the  service. 
The  pay  and  bounty  allowed  by  act  of  Congress 
to  recruits  have  offered  strong  temptations  to 
practise  fraud  upon  the  Government  by  false  re- 
turns upon  the  muster-rolls,  and  false  charges 
for  subsistence.  Diligent  efforts  are  being  made 
for  the  detection  of  all  such  practices,  and  to  bring 
the  guilty  parties — some  of  whom  have  held  re- 
spectable stations  in  society  —  before  a  proper 
mvil  or  military  tribunal  as  sodh  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  investigations  by  the  Judge-Advocate 
can  be  completed.  The  same  course  is  being 
pursued  in  respect  to  fraudulent  contractors  and 
disbursing  officers. 

The  expenditures  for  enlistments,  recruiting, 
drilling,  and  subsistence  of  volunteers,  regulars 
and  militia,  amounts  to 'the  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
cents,  ($20,692,282.99.) 

In  some  States  the  whole  quota  of  volunteers 
and  militia  called  for  was  entirely  filled  up  by 
volunteers  without  draft  In  some  the  whole 
number  of  volunteers  was  raised,  and  a  part  of 
the  militia.  Other  States  are  deficient  in  volun- 
teers, and  have  not  yet  made  their  draft,  but 
have  taken  measures  for  that  purpose.  Illinois 
and  Iowa  have  furnished  more  volunteers  than 
their  quota  under  both  calls.  The  general  ac- 
Guiescence  of  all  the  loyal  States  in  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  the  armies  and 
prosecute  the  war,  at  every  hazard,  to  final  suc- 
cess, proves  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  determination  to  maintain  its 
unity  and  uphold  its  authority  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  any 
forcible  opposition  to  the  draft  has  appeared,  it 
was  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  was  suppress- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  State  authorities,  through 
the  Provost-Marshals,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  general  Government 

The  advantage  of  filling  up  the  old  regiments 
is  shown  by  many  considerations.  Various  ex- 
pedients have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  that 
object  The  official  returns  show  that  since  the 
GSil  for  volunteers  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
drsd  snd  ninety  (49,990)  recruits  have  been  add- 


ed to  the  old  regiments.  By  the  aid  of  some 
legislation  it  is  hoped  that  this  important  object 
may  be  effectually  attained. 

The  Adjutant-GencraFs  office  has  also  had 
charge  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  the 
month  of  July  a  cartel  of  exchange  was  arranged 
by  General  John  A.  Dix,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  General  Hill  of  the  rebel 
army,  under  which  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  exchanged.  There  still  remain 
some  paroled  prisoners  belonging  to  the  United 
States  army  whose  exchange  will  be  effected  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Experience  has  shown  that  serious  defects 
exist  in  the  militia  law,  which  should  be  prompt- 
ly remedied,  and  that  the  laws  in  relation  to 
volunteers  also  need  amendment  The  views  of 
the  department  on  these  subjects  will  be  commu- 
nics^d  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  patriotic  zeal  and  efficient  aid  cordi- 
ally rendered  by  the  respective  Governors  of  the 
loyal  States  in  the  laborious  and  complicated 
duties  pertaining  to  raising  the  volunteers  and 
making  the  draft,  are  thai^ully  acknowledged 
by  this  department 

One  of  the  principal  bureaus  of  this  depart- 
ment in  respect  to  the  amount  of  expenditure 
and  the  magnitude  of  operations,  as  well  as 
their  influence  upon  military  movements,  is  that 
of  the  Quartermaster-GeneraL  .  His  able  and 
elaborate  report  will  bo  found  worthy  of  your 
special  observation.  It  presents  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  the  department  under 
his  charge  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  clothing 
and  equipage  of  the  army ;  all  that  relates  to  its 
shelter  hi  camp,  in  barracks  or  on  the  march ; 
the  organization,  equipment  and  care  of  the  bag- 
gage and  supply  trains ;  the  purchase  and  char- 
ter of  transports ;  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  ;  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  bridges,  railroads,  and  common 
roads;  the  supply  of  forage  for  the  army,  of 
horses  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  of  harnesft, 
except  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  of  wagons, 
ambulances,  hospital  transport-carts,  and  all  the 
vehicles  of  the  trains,  except  artillery  carriages 
and  caissons ;  the  supply  of  labor  other  than  that 
of  troops ;  the  payment  of  soldiers  on  extra  duty  ; 
the  erection  of  barracks,  hospitals  and  stables ; 
the  supply  of  tents ;  the  care  of  refugees  and 
prisoners ;  and  generally  all  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  operations  and  movements  of  an  army 
not  specifically  assigned  to  some  other  depart- 
ment, fall  within  the  duties  of  the  Quarter- 
master's department 

The  extent  of  the  issues  of  some  of  the  most 
important  materials  of  war  are  set  forth  in  tables 
attached  to  the  report  A  full  statement  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  is  given  ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  the  army  is  reported  to 
have  been  successfully  and  promptly  furnished 
with  all  supplies  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Quartermaster's  department  to  provide^  the  de- 
partment has  not  had  at  its  command  facilities 
for  completing  as  promptly  as  the  interest  of  tlie 
GoTemment  and  of  the   officer   requires,  thji 
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examination  of  the  voluminous  accounts  of  its 
disbursing  agents. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  for  the  supply 
of  the  army  are  set  forth  in  the  report,  with  re- 
marks upon  the  means  of  reducing  expenditures, 
and  providing  for  a  more  speedy  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  a  more  strict  accountability  for 
public  money  and  property. 

^It  will  be  seen  that  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment upon  which,  under  the  law  of  seven- 
teenth July,  providing  fo;-  the  employment  of 
colored  persons,  the  charge  of  such  persons  is 
chiefly  imposed,  has  not  found  itself  burdened 
with  their  care,  but  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
derived  valuable  aid  from  their  labor,  and  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  field  of  operations  (las 
thus  far  suffered  from  a  scant  rather  than  from 
too  great  a  supply  of  such  labor.  In  Louisiana, 
where,  at  one  time,  jthere  were  apprehensions  of 
embarrassment  from  the  number  of  refugees,  the 
reserve  of  a  tract  of  rich  land  along  the  railroad 
to  Berwick's  Bay,  opens'  up  a  territory  in  which 
many  thousands  can  be  profitably  employed,  if 
placed  under  proper  regulation  and  control.  At 
Fort  Royal  such  persons  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  Quartermaster's 
department  and  in  cultivating  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  sea  islands  of  the  coast,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  used  in  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  families.  In  the  operations  of  the 
army  on  the  James  River,  and  upon  the  Potomac, 
in  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  and  as  labor- 
ers, teamsters,  hostlers,  in  the  landing  and  ship- 
ping of  stores,  they  have  been  of  great  service ; 
and  the  demand  for  their  labor  has  exceeded  the 
supply  available. 

The  successful  movements  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions by  sea,  the  transportation  of  such  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  their  regular  supply  at  dis- 
tant points  of  the  coast,  afford  striking  proofs  of 
the  greatness  of  the  military  resources  of  the  na- 
tion. These  movements  have  been  upon  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude.  The  collection  of  the  vast 
armies  wiiich  have  been  raised,  and  their  trans- 
port to  the  field  of  operation  in  so  brief  a  period, 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  extent 
of  our  system  of  steam  transport  by  railroad, 
river,  and  sea.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  exercise  within  the  loyal  States  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  law  to  take  actual 
military  possession  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
The  various  companies  met  in  convention  in  this 
city,  and  united  in  proposing  a  uniform  tariff  for 
Government  transportation,  which  appears  just 
and  equitable,  and  they  have  performed  all  the 
services  required  of  them  by  the  department  with 
a  promptness,  efficiency,  and  cheerfulness  which 
do  honor  to  the  patriotism  of  their  managers. 

Upon  the  railroads  within  the  sphere  of  active 
hostilities  the  war  has  borne  with  crushing  se- 
verity. Some,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
the  Missouri  railroads,  have,  with  great  energy, 
repaire<l  their  bridges,  restored  their  tracks,  ana 
replaced  their  rolling  stock  at  their  own  expense. 
Others,  abandoned  by  their  disloyal  owners  and 


managers,  have  been  taken  possession  of;  and  re- 
paired, stocked  and  managed  by  the  Quarter- 
master's department.  These  works  hive  in- 
volved great  expenditures,  but  they  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  less 
costly  than  the  preparation,  if  that  had  been 
possible,  of  any  other  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Quartermaster's  department  constructed 
during  the  fiscal  year  a  fleet  of  iron-clad  gun- 
boats and  of  steam  rams,  which  was  officered 
and  manned  by  the  Navy  department  and  the 
War  department  conjointly,  and  which  has 
proved  most  efficient  as  an  aid  in  the  military 
operations  which  restored  to  the  Government  the 
control  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
rivers.  Under  the  law  of  sixteenth  July  last,  ' 
the  gunboat  fleet  has  been  entirely  transferred 
to  the  Navy  department  The  fleet  of  steam 
rams  still  remains  in  charge  of  this  department. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  increase  of  the 
force  in  the  Engineer,  Ordnance,  and  Quarter- 
master's departments  proposed  by  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ninth 
of  July  last,  and  which  is  among  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  last  session.  It  is  believed  that, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  these  several  important  departments  of  the 
army  will  be  increased.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding more  room  for  the  records  and  examining 
officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  bureau  by  the 
extension  of  Winder's  Building  is  also  respect- 
fully suggested  to  your  attention. 

The  Commissary  of  Subsistence  reports  that 
the  armies  throughout  our  extensive  tehritory 
have  been  supplied  wilh  good  and  wholesome 
subsistence,  generally  by  advertisement  for  bids 
in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  St  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco.  Fresh  beef  has  generally  been 
supplied  to  our  armies  in  the  field  on  the  hoof, 
and  in  larger  proportion  of  the  ration  to  march- 
ing columns,  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
quantity  of  transportation  required.  The  troops 
on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  the  Gulf 
posts,  including  New-Orleans,  have  received 
their  fresh  beef  by  shipment  from  New-York; 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  it  may 
be  procured  from  Texas. 

In  addition  to  the  troops,  subsistence  has 
been  furnished  to  all  political  prisoners  and 
prisoners  of  war,  to  a  large  number  of  contra- 
bands, and  to  the  s\iffering  L^nion  inhabitants 
found  in  the  march  of  our  armies  in  the  confede- 
rate States.  In  a  late  report  of  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  this  department,  it  is  said  that  no  armies 
of  the  world  are  so  well  supplied  as  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Ordnance  bureau,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  its  chief,  has  displayed  a  vigor  and  activity 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  department  Notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  demand  occasioned 
by  the  new  levies  and  enormous  loss  of  arms  by 
the  casualties  of  war,  and,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  misconduct  of  officers  and  men,  this  buretii 
has  supplied  every  call,  and  has  been  able  to  am 
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oyer  four  hundred  thousand  new  troops  suddenly 
called  into  the  field.  The  first  clans  of  arms  has 
been  apportioned  among  the  troops  of  the  re- 
spective States,  and  just  equality  of  distribution 
has  been  the  rule  of  the  department  A  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  respect  to  arms, 
and  oilen  with  Uttle  reason.  The  department 
has  aimed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gratify  the  choice 
of  every  one,  and  where  that  could  not  be  done, 
the  troops  have  in  general  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  relying  on  the  depart- 
ment for  exchange  when  it  should  be  able  to 
make  one.  You  will  perceive,  by  the  report  as 
to  the  production  of  our  armories,  that  the  time 
ig  not  far  distant  when  the  Government  will  be 
M^  to  place,  from  its  own  manufactories,  the 
best  arms  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier.  The 
report  also  shows  what  provision  has  been  made 
fiv  supplies  of  gunpowder,  saltpetre  materials, 
and  munitions  of  war  of  every  description. 

Every  means  the  country  affords  has  been  put 
forth  to  complete  the  armament  of  our  forts  and 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  harbors  and 
coasts,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  this  bureau. 
These  details  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  now 
stated,  and  the  legislation  required  by  this  branch 
of  the  service,  will,  by  your  direction,  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
issues  by  the  Ordnance  department  include  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  field  and 
siege,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  six 
fortification  cannon,  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred  and    ninety-four    gun-carriages,   caissons, 
mortar-beds,  travelling  forges  and  battery  wag- 1 
gons,  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-six ; 
Uiousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  small  arms, ' 
-nine  hundred  and  eighty -seven   thousand   two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  sets  of  equipments  and  I 
accoutrements,  and  two  hundred  and  tliirtcen 
million  nine  hundred  and  ninety  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition for  artillery  and  small  arms,  still  leaving  i 
large  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  at  the  arsenals  | 
and  depots.     The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
found  us  with  insufiicient  supplies  for  the  forces 
thereby  rendered   necessiiry,   and  without  the 
means  of  their  immediate  procurement  from  our 
public  arsenals  and  the  private  manufactories, 
fitted  and  ready  for  such  work.      The  policy  of 
the  department  to  procure  all  such  supplies  of 
home  manufacture  could  not  be  rigidly  followed, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  purclmses  and  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  in  order  to  meet  pressing  re- 
quirements.    The  vast  dganand,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up,  without  any  immediate  increase  of  the  I 
supply,  led  to  speculations  and  exorbitant  prices. ; 
On  a  report  from  tlie  Ordnance  bureau,  in  re-  j 
spoct  to  outstanding  contracts  for  arms,  I  appoint- 1 
ed  a  commission  to  investigate  these  matters,  . 
and  their  report  is  herewith  submitted      Thej 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  procure ! 
such  supplies,  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  our  | 
public  arsenals  and  developing  the^)rivatc  sources  | 
of  homo  manufacture,  will  soon  enable  this  do- 1 
partmeat  *■ '  obtain  supplies  of  this  description^  I 


independently  of  importations  from  abroad,  and 
at  fair  and  reasonable  mtes. 

The  subject  of  arming  the  fortifications,  par- 
ticularly those  defending  the  harbors  of  our  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  ports,  has  received  special  atten- 
tion, and  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department  have  been  applied  to  that  end,  so  far 
as  was  possible  and  consistent  with  meeting  other 
imperative  requirements.  In  consequence  of  iho 
introduction  into  naval  warfare  of  iron-clad  ves- 
sels, comparatively  safe  from  the  effects  of  sudi 
batteries  as  had  heretofore  been  sufficient  to  guard 
eflectually  against  the  passage  of  hostile  vessels, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  heavier  and  more 
powerful  ordnance.  The  whole  system  of  such 
armament  wasdcarefully  revised  and  amended  by 
a  board  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent 
officers,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  carry 
their  recommedations  into  effect 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  neces 
sity  of  providing  additional  means  for  the  stor 
age  and  preservation  of  ordnance  supplies,  aa 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. When  it  is  considered  that  we  have  now 
no  more  facilities  for  this  purpose  than  when  our 
military  organization  included  an  army  of  not 
over  eighteen  thousand  men,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  far  more  ample  provision  of  such  facili- 
ties will  be  manifest  The  plan  for  this  purpose, 
as  stated  in  the  report  from  the  Ordnance  bu- 
reau, is  believed  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  by  no  means  too  extensive  in  its  pro- 
visions to  meet  our  absolute  wants  now  and  for 
the  future,  and  I  commend  it  for  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  for  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary.  I  concur  also  with  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance in  his  remarks  relative  to  the  onerous  du- 
ties, considering  its  present  limited  number  of 
oflicors,  which  have  devolved  upon  that  branch 
of  the  service,  and  to  the  industry,  zeal,  and  fidel- 
ity with  which  those  duties  have  been  performed. 
They  are  deserving  of  the  measures  suggested 
for  their  recognition  and  reward. 

An  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  armories  at  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  and  Rock  Island.  By  order  of  this 
department,  the  selection  of  proper  sites  was  in- 
trusted to  Brigadier-General  Buckingham,  whose 
report,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Is 
herewith  submitted.  Measures  to  procure  the 
needed  State  legislation  and  the  a*pproval  of  titlo 
will  be  promptly  taken. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  the  necessities 
of  the  service  re<iuircd  the  old  penitentiary  of 
this  District  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal,  and  by 
your  order,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  the  penitentiary  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  arsenal. 

The  attention  of  the  depai'tinent  has  been 
earnestly  directed  to  the  forts  and  fortifications 
for  coast  and  harbor  defence.  A  pergonal  in- 
spection of  these  important  works  has  })een 
made  by  General  Totten,  the  distinguislied  Chief 
of  Engineers.  The  gnints  made  by  Congresa 
for  fortifications,  at  its  last  session,  amounted  to 
five  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  then- 
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■and  dollars  for  permanent  works,  and  soyen 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  temporary 
works.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  reports  that 
these  sums  admitted  of  very  material  progress 
being  made  at  most  of  the  important  forts  now 
in  process  of  i construction.  This  has  been  real- 
ised in  a  number  of  instances,  and  in  all  dcci<led 
advancement  has  been  effected.  Great  difficul- 
ties have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies 
(^  materials  from  th^  quarries,  stone-yards,  etc., 
owing  to  the  demands  made  by  the  war  upon 
the  classes  usually  employed  in  this  kind  of 
work.  Similar  trouble  has  been  encountered  in 
procuring  transportation  for  materials. 

Much  has  been  done  in  advancing  the  state  of 
readiness  of  oiur  fortifications  in  the  principal 
commercial  harbors  for  service,  in  preparing  for 
additional  guns,  in  providing  for  the  reception  of 
armament  of  very  large  calibre  in  the  cinsting 
Imtteries,  and  in  placing  all  in  effective  condition 
for  defence.  Like  measures  have  been  observed 
with  reference  to  naval  stations  and  our  frontiers 
generally. 

A  report  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West-Point  is  submitted  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  officers  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers, as  appears  by  the  report  of  its  Chief^ 
have  been  almost  exclusively  on  duty  with  armies 
in  the  field,  engaged  in  surveys  and  reconnois- 
sances  connected  with  their  movements,  in  the 
collection  of  topographical  and  statistical  infor- 
tion,  and  in  the  construction  of  field-works,  bat- 
teries, intrenchments,  block-houses,  bridges,  and 
all  other  like  duties. 

The  survey  of  the  northern  and  north-western 
lakes  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox 
Islands.  The  estimate  for  continuing  the  survey 
is  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  forty-eight  ^nts, 
differing  but  little  in  amount  firom  the  last  esti- 
mate. 

The  lake  harbor  works  are  thirty -four  in  num- 
ber. From  want  of  appropriations  by  Congress, 
no  work  has  been  done  at  any  of  dfiem  during 
the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  St 
Clair  light-house  and  beacon,  and  at  Oswego  har- 
bw,  New- York. 

The  general  estimate  for  the  completion  of  each 
harbor  work,  founded  upon  previous  inspections, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  2,  of  tlie  report 
of  this  bureau. 

Claims  for  arrearages  for  harbors,  rivers,  roads, 
etc.,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  are 
found  on  the  records  of  the  bureau.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  previous  annual  reports  for  an 
appropriation  for  their  payment,  on  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department  and  adjustment  by  the 
Treasury,  is  renewed. 

The  bridging  and  repairs  of  the  military  and 
emigrant  wagon  road  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on 
the  Columbia  River,  to  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, have  been  completed.  The  length  of  the 
road  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  nulea.    The 


officer  in  charge  of  the  work  recommends  the 
sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  be  appropnated 
by  Congress  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
route. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Acting  Pay- 
master-General, that  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  thirtieth  of  June,  1862,  the  sum  of  five 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents  was  paid 
to  the  regular  troops,  that  ninety-one  million 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  were  paid  to 
volunteers,  and  that  thirty-eight  million  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  dollars  and  seven  cents  have 
been  paid  smce  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1862.  The 
report  states  that  nearly  all  the  regiments  were 
paid  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  many  to  the  thii^ 
tieth  of  August  —  that  some  delay  in  pajrment 
had  been  occasioned  by  want  of  fundS,  but  it  is 
believed  that  all  will  soon  be  paid. 

By  the  death  of  Colonel  Larned  a  vacancy 
was  occasioned  in  the  office  of  chief  of  this  bu- 
reau, which,  under  the  existing  law,  can  only  be 
filled  by  regular  promotion  from  the  corps.  In 
my  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service  requires  a 
wider  range  of  selection  for  this  most  important 
office.  The  vacancy  has  not  yet  been  filled,  ih 
order  that,  by  a  change  of  the  law,  the  volunteer 
and  regular  service  may  be  open  to  selection  oi 
such  persons  as  you  may  deem  most  competent 
for  the  duty. 

The  Surgeon-GencraFs  report  affords  infbrqia- 
tion  in  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
army.  It  also  shows  an  expenditure  of  the 
whole  appropriations  of  that  department,  amount- 
ing to  two  million  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  doUars 
and  eighty-nine  cents,  ($2,445,894.89.)  The 
number  of  general  hospitals  is  one  hundred  and 
fifly-one.  The  number  of  patients  in  them  is 
fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  The  whole  number  under  medical  treat- 
ment is  stated  to  be  not  short  of  ninety  thou- 
sand. 

The  Surgeon-General  represents  that  during 
the  past  year  there  has  been  no  epidemic  in  the 
army  of  any  severity ;  that  the  diseases  which 
affect  men  in  camp  have  been  kept  at  a  low  min- 
imum ;  that  scurvy  has  been  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented, and  that  there  have  been  but  a  few  victims 
of  yellow  fevfcr. 

This  bureau  required  enlargement  and  redr- 
ganization  in  many  particulars,  and  some  im- 
provements have  been  made.  Others  are  sug- 
gested which  require  careful  consideration. 

The  operations  of  the  surgical  department 
have  been  aided  by  humane  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. The  horrors  of  battle  have  been  at> 
suaged  by  ministers  of  mercy,  and  it  is  worthy 
to  be  recorded  of  the  medical  profession  that 
their  services  have  been  voluntary  and  gratuitous- 
ly offered  on  every  occasion.  Relief  associations 
in  every  State  have  done  much  to  comfort  and 
assist  the  sick  and  wounded  in  camps  and  hospi- 
tals, and  their  vigilant  superintendence  has  p«w 
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haps  operated  to  check  the  negligence,  ahuse, 
and  fraud  that  too  oUcn  prevail  even  in  such 
institutions.  Religious  congregations  and  socie- 
ties have  also  tendered  to  the  Government  their 
church  buildings  for  hospitals,  while  their  pastors 
have  ministered  to  the  patients.  These  matters 
are  proper  to  be  brought  to  your  notice,  because, 
while  war  stimulates  every  evil  passion,  the  vir- 
tue developed  in  this  great  struggle  to  main- 
tain our  national  existence  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

The  report  of  Major  Meyer,  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
deserves  your  attention.  The  service  of  this 
corps  to  armies  in  the  field,  and  for  many  mili- 
tfuy  and  naval  purposes,  is  highly  estimated.  At 
present  it  is  without  distinct  organization,  and  is 
made  up  of  officers  detailed  from  other  branches 
of  service.  A  separate  organization  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  ackhowledgment  of  this  department  is 
due  to  Colonel  Stager,  Major  Eckert,  and  their 
assistants  of  the  Telegraph  Corps.  In  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  important  aid,  they  have  been  un- 
surpassed by  any  branch  of  the  service. 

With  this  presentation  of  the  past  operations 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  duty  required  of  me  by  the  act  of 
Congress  to  make  an  annual  report  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  fulfilled.  It  is  seen  that  a  force  has 
been  placed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  command  of  the  Government,  to  maintain 
its  authority,  more  mighty  in  all  the  elements  of 
wariike  power  than  was  ever  before  arrayed  un- 
der one  banner.  How  shall  that  force  be  9m- 
ployed  ?  To  smite  the  enemy  on  every  hand,  to 
attack  his  armies  and  strongholds,  to  occupy  his 
ports,  clear  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  of  his 
obstructions,  and  pause  not  until  he  is  subdued, 
is  our  plain  duty.  Above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to 
disdain  no  legitimate  aid  that  may  save  the  lives 
of  our  gallant  soldiers,  diminish  their  labors, 
provide  for  their  wants,  and  lessen  the  burdens 
of  our  people. 

No  aphorism  is  more  universally  received,  than 
that  "  the  sole  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  make 
the  enemy  feel  the  evils  of  his  uniustice,  and  by 
his  sufferings  amend  his  ways ;  he  must,  thero- 
fore,  be  attacked  in  his  most  accessible  quarter.^' 
The  power  of  the  rebels  rests  upon  their  pecu- 
liar system  of  labor,  which  keeps  laborers  en 
their  plantations  to  support  owners  who  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  strength  to  destroy  our 
armies  and  destroy  our  Government  Whenever 
that  system  is  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  those  conducting 
the  war  to  strike  down  the  system,  and  turn 
against  the  rebels  the  productive  power  that  up- 
liolds  the  insurrection.  Rightly  organized  in  the 
recovered  territory,  the  lal>orers  of  the  rebel 
States  will  not  only  aid  in  holding  fortified  posi- 
tions, but  their  labor  will,  as  in  India,  free  the 
white  soldier  from  the  most  unwholesome  ex- 
posure of  the  South.  They  will  cultivate  the 
com  and  forage,  which  will  feed  our  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses,  and  save  the  country  a  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  burden  now  attending  their 


purchase  and  transport  fi*om  the  North.  Thii 
cultivation  would  have  been  of  greater  advantage 
to  us  on  the  south  eastern  coast  than  even  that 
of  the  great  staple  of  the  Sea  Islands. 

Probably  the  people  who  remained  upon  these 
islands,  within  protection  of  our  armies,  could, 
under  wise  control,  have  supplied  all  the  forage 
needed  this  year  by  the  forces  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South.  The  full  ration  for  a  horse 
weighs  twenty-six  pounds,  ^Jiat  of  a  soldier,  three 
pounds. 

An  army  well  organized  and  equipped  for  ac- 
tive operations,  with  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  baggage  trains,  will  have  not  less 
than  one  horse  or  mule  to  every  four  soldiers ;  so 
that  the  weight  of  food  for  the  animals  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  rations  of  the  men. 

How  important  an  aid,  how  great  an  economy, 
in  a  long  contest,  therefore,  would  there  be  in 
raising  by  this  cheap  labor  the  greater  part  of 
the  forage  alone  for  the  Southern  department, 
thus,  for  a  greater  portion  of  our  wants,  trans- 
ferring the  base  of  supplies,  now  at  New- York, 
to  Hilton  Head  or  New-Orleans. 

The  department  has  found  it  difficult  to  trans- 
fer this  labor  from  one  part  of  the  seat  of  war 
to  another.  Local  and  family  ties  seem  to  be 
very  strong  with  these  people,  and  with  all  their 
faith  in  the  power  and  good  will  of  our  militanr 
commanders,  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  vol- 
unteer laborers  to  leave  Port  Royal  for  other  de- 
pots. 

A  population  of  four  millions  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union,  with  slight  assistance  from 
the  army  will,  under  proper  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment, be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  hold- 
ing the  territory  once  recovered.  The  principal 
staples  of  the  South  are  the  product  exclusively 
of  their  labor.  If  protected  upon  the  lands  they 
have  heretofore  cultivated,  with  some  organiza- 
tion, and  with  support  from  small  detachments 
of  loyal  troops,  they  would  not  only  produce 
much  of  what  is  needed  to  feed  our  armies  and 
their  trains,  but  they  would  forever  cut  off  from 
the  rebellion  the  resources  of  a  country  thus  oc- 
cupied. 

The  rebel  armies  move  with  ease  through  por- 
tions of  the  Border  States,  living  upon  the  coun- 
try in  which  our  commanders  find  no  supplies. 
The  people  bring  forth  their  hoards  and  offer 
them  to  the  rebels  for  sale  or  gift.  Protect  the 
laboring  population  who  are  the  majority  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  South,  in  the  possession  of 
the  land  and  its  products,  and  this  great  advan- 
tage will,  for  whatever  portion  of  the  country  we 
occupy,  be  transferred  to  us.  As  soon  as  the 
coast  is  thoroughly  occupied,  and  the  people  or- 
ganized, trade  will  revive.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  products  will  be  exchanged  by  the  pro- 
ducer for  what  he  needs.  Their  wants  will  be 
supplied  direct  from  the  Northern  factories,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  staples  will  enable 
them  to  pay  for  what  they  use.  A  perfectly  firee 
trade  may  thus  again  grow  up  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 
it  will  spread  over  the  whole  country  as  ou 
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ibrces  siicceijd  m  incctiDg  And  dispersmg  the  rebel 

The  greater  part  of  the  whole  country  which 
formi^rly  prmluced  the  iiea- island  cotton  is  now 
thorouj^hlj  restored  to  the  Union.  The  laborera 
are  there  —  the  soil  and  dim  Ate.  It  needs  only 
assurance  of  protection  to  revive  the  cult  [ration 
of  the  staple,  as  well  as  to  produce  vast  quantities 
of  corn  and  formge  for  our  troops.  Since  this  war 
must  he  conducted  by  marches  and  battles  and 
sicgeSf  why  neglect  the  best  means  to  make  tbem 
Buccessful  and  their  results  permanent?  It  is 
worthy  of  natice  that  thus  far  the  portions  of 
territory  which,  once  recoTcred,  we  have  ^lo^t 
firmly  held  are  prcdsely  those  in  which  the 
greatest  proportion  of  colored  men  are  found. 
By  their  assistance,  oar  armies  will  he  able  per- 
manently to  operate  in  and  occupy  the  country; 
ftnd  in  labor  for  the  army,  in  raising  its  and  tbcir 
own  supplies^  full  occupation  can  l>e  given  them^ 
and  with  this  there  will  be, neither  occasion  nor 
temptation  to  them  to  emigrate  to  a  i^orthem  and 
less  congenial  climate. 

Judging  hy  experience^  no  colored  man  will 
leave  his  home  in  the  South,  if  protected  in  that 
hornet  All  possibility  of  competition  from  negro 
Ubor  in  the  North  is  avoided  in  giving  colored 
men  protection  and  employment  upon  the  soil 
which  they  have  thus  far  cultivated,  and  the 
right  to  which  has  been  vacated  by  the  original 
proprietors,  deeply  involved  in  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion.  No  great  territory  has  been 
permanently  reduced,  without  depriving  the  lead- 
ers of  its  people  of  their  lands  and  property.  It 
is  these  that  give  power  and  influence.  Few  men 
have  commanding  genius  and  talent  to  ejcercige 
dangerous  influence  over  their  fellow -men  with- 
out the  adventitious  aid  of  money  and  property. 
By  striking  down  this  system  of  compulsory  labor 
which  enables  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  con- 
trol the  resources  of  the  people,  the  rebellion 
would  die  of  itself. 

Under  no  circumstances  has  any  disposition  to 
servile  insurrection  been  exbibitc*!  by  the  colored 
population  in  any  Southern  State,  while  a  strong 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  has  been  dis* 
played  on  every  occasion^  and  again i§t  every  dis- 
couragement By  the  means  suggested,  rebel* 
lion  may  be  disarmed  aud  subdued  »wiElly  and 
effectually,  and  the  lives  of  our  own  people  saved 
from  slaughter  on  the  battle-field  Jly  the  occu- 
pation of  id  I  their  forts  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Etea-coast^  a  market  will  be  opened  in  every  rebel 
Stale  for  the  industry  of  our  people  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army,  and  also  of  a  loyal  popu* 
Lation,  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  products  of 
their  labor.  Another  point  of  attack  is  by  armed 
settlements  upon  the  vacant  government  lands  in 
FloriiU  and  Texas.  ThoiLsands  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  are  impatiently  waiting  the 
signal  of  military  movement  to  plant  their  homes 
in  the  best  territory  of  this  continent^  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  Union,  as  loyal  States.  So  far 
from  the  Southern  States  being  invincible,  iio  on* 
eray  was  ever  so  vuberable^  if  the  means  at  hand 
me  employed  against  them«     If  your  propositioQ 


for  compensated  emancipation,  and  a  v(  Inntary 
return  to  loyalty,  be  blindly  rejected,  still  the 
proper  applicntion  of  the  means  at  command  oi  i 
the  Government  cannot  fail  to  accomjjtish  t^ 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  restxiration  <A- 
those  peaceful  relations  which  were  designed  to 
be  eitablished  forever  on  this  continent  by  the 
Union  of  the  States, 

Edwdc  M.  Stanton, 

lecntiry  of  War. 
To  the  President. 
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BOMBARDMENT   OF  FORT  HENRY. 

REFO&T  or  BUO.^ENCmiL  (KEBEt.)  TILOmCAN.* 

l^bmuT  18, 18«lL 

CoL  W.  m  Mackall,  A.  A.  Gmfrat,  C.  S,  Arm^y 

Sin :  My  communication  of  the  seventh  inet, 
sent  from  Fort  Henry ^  having  announosd  the 
fact  of  the  surrender  of  that  Fort  to  Commodore 
Foote,  of  the  Federal  Navy^  on  the  sixth  inst,  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  details  of  the  action,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papery,  marked  (A)  (B),  con- 
taining  list  of  ofQcers  and  men  surrendered,  to^ 
gether  with  casualties,  etc* 

On  Monday^  February  third,  (instant,)  in  com- 
pany with  Miyor  Gilmer,  of  the  engineers,  I 
completed  the  inspection  of  the  maitx  work,  as 
well  as  outworks  at  Fort  Heimanf  south  of  Ten- 
nessee Hiver,  as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  perfect 
themf  and  alj^^  the  main  work,  intrenched  camp, 
and  exterior  line  of  rifle-pits  at  Fort  Henry.  At 
ten  q' clock  a. v.,  on  that  morning,  the  pickets  on 
both  sides  of  Tennessee  River^  extended  well  in 
our  fh>nt,  having  reported  no  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  I  left^  in  company  witli  Major  Gilmer,  for 
Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting, 
with  him,  the  defences  of  that  place. 

Tuesday^  the  fourth  inst,  was  spent  in  making 
a  thorough  tgumiination  of  all  the  defences  at 
Fort  Donelson.  At  noon,  heard  heavy  firing  at 
Fort  Henry  for  halfan-hour.  At  four  o*clock 
p.M.^  a  courier  reached  me  fi*om  Colonel  Ilciman, 
at  Fort  Henry,  informing  me  that  the  enemj 
were  landing  in  strong  force  at  Bailey's  Ferry, 
three  miles  below,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river. 

Delaying  no  longer  than  was  necessnry  to  gire 
all  proper  orders  for  the  arrangement  of  matters 
at  Fort  Do  nelson,  I  left  with  an  escort  of  Ten- 
nessee cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gantt,  for  Fort  Henry^  accompanied  by 
Major  Gilmer— reaching  that  place  at  eleven  and 
a  half  P.M.  1  soon  became  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  were  really  in  strong  force  at  Bailey's 
Ferry,  with  qygtj  indication  of  reinforcements 
arriving  constantly.  Colonel  Heinmn,  of  the 
Tenth  Tennessee,  commanding  with  most  com- 
mendable  alacrity  and  good  judgment,  had 
thrown  forward,  to  the  outworks  covering  the 

*  See  ptge  19  Doca.,  ToL  IV.  ltM»n.iiO«  KaooML 
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Dover  road,  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  sup- 
ported by  a  detachment  from  the  Fourth  Missis- 
rippi  regiment,  under  command  of  Captain  Red. 
Spouting  parties  of  cavalry,  operating  on  both 
Bides  of  the  river,  had  been  pushed  forward  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  enemy's  lines. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  after  reaching  the 
Fort,  I  proceeded  to  arrange  the  available  force  to 
meet  whatever  contingency  might  arise. 

The  First  brigade,-  under  Colonel  Heiman,  was 
composed  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McGavock  commanding;  Twenty-sev- 
enth Alabama,  under  Colonel  Hughes ;  the  Forty- 
eighth  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  Voorhies ;  light 
battery  of  four  pieces,  commanded  by  Captain 
Culbertson,  and  the  Tennessee  battalion  of  cav- 
alry, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gantt  Total 
officers  and  men,  1444.  The  Second  brigade, 
Colonel  Joseph  Drake,  Fourth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, commanding,  was  composed  of  the  Fourth 
Mississippi,  under  Major  Adair;  the  Fifteenth 
Aricansas,  Colonel  Gee ;  the  Fifty-first  Tennessee, 
Goioncl  Browder ;  Alabama  battalion.  Major  Gar- 
|1n ;  light  battery  of  three  pieces^  under  Captain 
Clare,  and  the  Alabama  battalion  of  cavalry. 
Captain  Milners's  company  of  cavalry,  with  Capt. 
iPadgett's  spy  company,  a  detachment  of  Rang- 
era,  under  acting  Cfaptain  Melton.  Total,  officers 
and  men,  1215.  The  heavy  artillery,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Taylor,  numbering  seventy-five, 
l^ere  placed  at  the  guns  in  Fort  Henry.  As  in- 
dicated, some  time  since,  to  the  general  com- 
Qianding  department,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  commanding  ground,  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  with  the  small  force  of  badly  armed 
men  at  my  command,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  all  my  defences  were  commanded  by 
the  high  ^ound  on  which  I  had  commenced  the 
construction  of  Fort  Heiman,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  trust  to  the  fact  that  the  extremely  bad  roads 
leading  to  that  point  would  prevent  the  movement 
of  heavy  guns  by  the  enemy,  by  which  I  misht 
be  annoyed ;  and,  leaving  the  Alabama  battalion 
of  cavalry  and  Captain  Padgett's  spy  company 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  nver,  transferred  the 
force  encamped  on  that  side  to  the  opposite  bank. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  the  first  mtimation  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Forty-eighth  and 
inily-first  Tennessee  regiments  having  only  just 
reported,  were  encamped  at  Danville,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Sandy,  and  had  to  be  moved  from 
five  to  twenty  miles,  in  order  to  reach  Fort  Henry. 
This  movement,  together  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Alabama  and  Fifteenth  Arkan- 
sas regiments  from  Fort  Heiman  across  the  river, 
was  all  perfected  by  five  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  the  enemy  was  plainlv  to  be  seen  at 
Bailey's  Ferry,  three  miles  below.  The  large 
number  of  heavy  transports  reported  by  our 
scouts  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  there  in  force,  even  at  that  time,  and  the 
lurrival  every  hour  of  additional  boats  showed 
conclusively  that  I  should  be  engaged  with  a 
heavy  force  by  land,  whilst  the  presence  of  seven 
giinboata,   mounting   fifty-four  guns,  indicated 


plainly  that  a  joint  attack  was  contemplated  bj 
land  and  water. 

On  leaving  Fort  Dondson,  I  ordered  Colonel 
Head  to  hold  his  own  and  Colonel  Suggs'c  /egi* 
ment  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning, 
with  three  days'  cooked  rations,  and  without 
camp  equipage  or  wagon  train  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept enough  to  carry  the  surplus  ammunition. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  I  ordered  him,  in 
case  nothing  more  had  been  heard  from  the  ooanr 
try  below,  on  the  Cumberland,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  my  messenger,  indicating  an  intention 
on  Hie  part  of  the  enemy  to  invest  Fort  Don«L- 
son,  to  move  out  with  the  two  regiments,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  take  position  at  the 
Furnace,  half-way  on  the  Dover  road  to  Fort 
Henry — the  force  embraced  in  this  order  was 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men — to  act  as 
circumstances  might  dictate.  Thus  matters  stood 
at  nine  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 

The  wretclied  military  position  of  Fort  Heory, 
and  the  small  force  at  my  disposal,  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  system  of  outworks,  built  with 
the  hope  of  being  rednforcod  in  time,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  determine  to  concentrate  my  eflKnrts 
by  land,  within  the  rifle-pits  surrounding  the 
Tenth  Tennessee  and  Fourth  Mississippi  r^- 
ments,  in  case  I  deemed  it  possible  to  do  more 
than  to  operate  solely  against  the  attack  by  the 
river.  Accordingly,  my  entire  command  wag 
paraded,  and  placed  in  the  rifle-pits  around  the 
above  camps,  and  minute  instructions  given, 
not  only  to  brigades,  but  to  regiments  and  com- 
panies, as  to  the  exact  ground  each  was  to  occu- 
py. Seconded  by  the  able  assistance  of  Migor 
Gilmer,  of  the  engineers,  of  whose  valtntble  ser- 
vices I  thus  early  take  pleasure  in  speaking,  and 
by  Colonels  Heiman  and  Drake,  every  thing  was 
arranged  to  make  a  formidable  resistance  against 
any  thing  like  fair  odds.  It  was  known  to  me, 
on  the  day  before,  that  the  enemy  had  reconnoi- 
tred the  roads  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  from 
Bailey's  Ferry,  by  way  of  Lron  Mountain  Fur- 
nace, and  at  ten  o'clodc  a.m.  on  the  fifth,  I  sent 
forward  from  Fort  Henry  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party  of  cavalry.  They  had  not  advanced  more 
than  one  and  a  half  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy  when  they  encountered  their  reconnoit- 
ring  party.  Our  cavalry  charged  them  in  gallant 
style,  upon  which  the  enemy's  cavalry  fell  hack, 
with  a  loss  of  only  one  man  on  each  side. 

Very  soon  the  nuiin  body  of  the  Federal  ad- 
vance-guard, composed  of  a  regiment  of  in&ntrr 
and  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  was  met,  upon  whidh  . 
our  cavalry  retreated.  On  receipt  of  this  news, 
I  moved  out  in  person  with  five  companies  of  the 
Tenth  Tennessee,  five  companies  of  the  Fourth 
Mississippi,  and  fifty  cavalry,  ordering  at  the 
same  time  two  additional  companies  of  infantry 
to  support  Captain  Red  at  the  outworks.  Upoc 
advancing  well  to  the  front  I  found  that  the  ene- 
my had  retired.  I  returned  to  camp  at  five  P.M., 
leaving  Captain  Rod  reenforced  at  the  outworks. 
The  enemy  were  again  reenfi)roed  by  the  arrifsl 
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of  a  lui^e  number  of  transports.  At  night  the 
pickets  from  the  west  bank  reported  the  landing 
of  troops  on  that  side,  opposite  Bailey^s  Ferry, 
their  advance  pickets  having  been  met  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  river.  I  at  once  ordered 
Captain  Hubbard,  of  the  Alabama  cavalry,  to 
take  fifty  men,  and,  if  possible,  surprise  them. 
The  inclemency  of  the  Veather,  the  rain  having 
commenced  to  fall  in  torrents,  prevented  any 
thing  being  accomplished.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  Captain  Padgett  reported  the  arrivd 
of  five  additional  transports  over  night,  and  the 
landing  of  a  large  force  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  point  indicated  above.  From  that 
time  up  to  nine  o^  clock,  it  appeared  as  though 
the  force  on  the  east  bank  was  again  reenfbrcod, 
which  was  subsequently  proven  to  be  tru&  The 
movements  of  the  fleet  of  gunboats  at  an  early 
hour  prevented  any  communication,  except  by  a 
light  barge,  with  ^c  western  bank,  and  by  ten 
o*c}ock  A.x.  it  was  plain  that  the  bo«ts  intended 
to  en^ige  the  Fort  with  their  entire  forces,  aided 
by  an  attack  on  our  right  and  left  flanks  from 
the  two  land  forces  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
To  understand  properly  the  difficulties  of  my 
position,  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  fully 
the  unfortunate  location  of  Fort  Henry,  in  refer- 
ence to  resistance^by  a  small  force  against  an  at- 
tade  by  land  codperating  with  the  gunboats,  as 
well  as  its  disadvantages  in  even  an  engagement 
with  boats  alone.  The  entire  Fort^  together  with 
the  intrenched  camp  spoken  of,  is  enfiladed  from 
three  or  four  points  on  the  opposite  shore,  whilst 
three  points  on  the  eastern  bank  completely  com- 
mand them  both,  all  at  easy  cannon  range.  At  the 
same  time  the  intrenched  camp,  arranged  as  it  was 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  meet  the  case,  was 
two  tH.rds  of  it  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  fire  of  the  gunboats.  The  history  of  ihilitary 
engineering  records  no  parallel  to  this  case.  Points 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  possessing  great  advan- 
tages and  few  disadvantages,  were  totally  ne- 
glected, and  a  location  fixed  upon,  without  one 
redeeming  feature,  or  filling  one  of  the  many 
requirements  of  a  site  for  a  work  such  as  Fort 
Henry.  The  work  itself  was  well  built ;  it  was 
completed  long  before  I  took  command,  but 
strengthened  greatly  by  myself  in  building  em- 
brasures and  epaulements  of  sand-bags.  An 
enemy  had  but  to  use  their  most  common  sense 
in  obtaining  the  advantage  of  high  water,  as  was 
the  case,  to  have  complete  and  entire  control  of 
the  position.  I  am  guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice 
in  this  frank  avowal  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  myself,  as  well  as  by  all  other  ofiScors  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  location  of  Fort 
Henry.  Nor  do  I  desire  the  defects  of  location 
to  have  an  undue  influence  in  directing  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  sixth  inst 
The  Fort  was  built  when  I  took  charge,  and  I  had 
no  time  to  build  anew.  With  this  seeming  di- 
gression, rcn<iered  necessary,  as  I  believe,  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  whole  affair,  I  will 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  troops  under  my  command.  By 
ten  o'ck>ck  a.m.,  on  the  sixth,  the  movements  of 


the  gunboats  and  land  force  indicated  an  imme- 
diate engagement,  and  in  such  force  as  gave  m% 
no  room  to  change  my  previously  conceived 
opinions  as  to  what,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  be  my  course. 

The  case  stood  thus :  I  had  at  my  command  ^ 
grand  total  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten 
men,  only  one  third  of  whom  had  been  at  all  dis- 
ciplined or  well-armed.  The  high  water  in  the 
river  filling  the  sloughs,  gave  me  but  one  route 
on  which  to  retire,  if  necessary,  and  that  route 
for  some  distance,  in  direction,  at  right  angles  ta 
the  line  of  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  over  roade 
well-nigh  impassable  for  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
lantry. 

The  enemy  had  seven  gunboats,  with  an  armef 
ment  of  fifty-four  guns,  to  engage  the  eleven  gune 
at  Fort  Henry. 

General  Grant  was  moving  up  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  from  his  landing  three  miles  below,  with 
a  force  of  twelve  thousimd  men,  verified  after- 
ward by  his  own  statement;  whilst  General 
Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  moving  up 
the  west  bank  to  take  a  position  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  which  would  enable  him  to 
enfilade  my  entire  works.  The  hopes,  (founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had 
reconnoitred  on  the  two  previous  days  thoroughr 
ly  the  several  roads  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,) 
that  a  portion  only  of  the  liuid  force  would  coop- 
erate with  the  gunboats  in  an  attack  on  Uie  Fcuri^ 
were  dispelled,  and  but  little  time  left  me  to  moei 
this  change  in  the  circumstances  which  surround- 
ed Hie.  I  argued  thus:  Fort  Donelson  mighl 
possibly  be  held,  if  properly  reenforced,  even 
though  Fort  Henry  should  fall,  but  the  reverse 
of  this  proposition  was  not  true.  The  force  at 
Fort  Henry  was  necessary  to  aid  Fort  Donelson, 
either  in  making  a  successful  defence,  or  in  hold- 
ing it  long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
new  disposition  of  the  entire  purmy  from  Bowling 
Qrecn  to  Colupnbus,  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  breaking  of  our  centre,  resting  on  Fort^ 
Donelson  and  Henry.  The  latter  alternative  was 
all  that  I  deemed  possible.  I- knew  that  reen- 
forcements  were  difficult  to  be  had,  and  that  un- 
less sent  in  such  force  as  to  make  the  defence 
certain,  which  I  did  not  believe  practicable,  the 
fate  of  our  right  win^  at  Bowling  Green  depend* 
ed  upon  a  concentration  of  my  entire  division  on 
Fort  Donelson,  and  the  holding  of  tliat  place  as 
long  as  possible,  trusting  that  the  delay  by  aoi 
action  at  Fort  Hepry  would  give  time  for  such 
reenforcement  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reach  a  point  suflicientiy  near  Donelson  to 
cooperate  with  my  division  by  getting  to  the 
rear  and  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  in  such  a  * 
position  as  to  control  the  roads,  over  which  i^ 
safe  retreat  might  be  effected.  I  hesitated  not  % 
moment  My  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  rer 
moved  of  necessity,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  gun-' 
boats,  to  the  outworks,  could  not  meet  the  ene- 
my there.  My  only  chance  was  to  delay  the  enr 
emy  every  moment  possible,  and  retire  the  com- 
mand, now  outside  the  main  work,  toward  Fort 
Donelson,  resolving  to  suffer  as  Utile  loss  as  posr 
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Bible.  I  retained  only  the  heavy  artillery  com- 
pany to  fight  the  guns,  and  gave  the  ordc^  to 
commence  the  movement  at  once.  At  a  quarter 
past  ten  oVlock,  Lieutenant  McGavock  sent  a 
messenger  to  me,  stating  that  our  pickets  report- 
ed General  Grant  approaching  rapidly,  and  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  advance-work,  and  move- 
ments on  the  west  bank  indicated  that  General 
Smith  was  fast  approaching  also. 

The  enemy,  ignorant  of  any  movement  of  my 
main  body,  but  knowing  that  they  could  not  en- 
gage them  behind  our  intrenched  camp,  until 
aftor  the  Fort  was  reduced,  or  the  gunboats  re- 
tired, without  being  themselves  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  latter,  took  a  position  north  of  the 
forks  of  the  Dovdir  road  in  a  dense  wood,  (my  or- 
der being  to  retreat  by  way  of  Stewart  road,)  to 
await  the  result  At  eleven  a.m.,  the  flotilla  as- 
sumed their  line  of  battle.  I  had  no  hope  of 
being  able  successfully  to  defend  the  Fort  against 
such  overwhelming  odds,  both  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  in  calibre  of  guns.  My  object  was  to 
save  the  main  body  by  delaying  matters  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  I  bent  every  effort 
At  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven  a.m.,  the  enemy 
opened  from  their  gunboats  on  the  Fort  I  waited 
a  few  moments  until  the  effects  of  the  first  shots 
of  the  enemy  were  fully  appreciated.  I  then  gave 
the  order  to  return  the  fire,  which  was  gallantly 
responded  to  by  the  braVe  little  band  under  my 
command.  The  enemy  iTvnth  great  deliberation, 
steadily  closed  upon  the  fort,  firing  very  wild  until 
within  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards.  The  cool 
deliberation  of  our  men  told  from  the  first  #hot 
fired  with  tremendous  effect.  At  twenty-five 
minutes  of  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  bursting  of  our 
twenty-four-poundor  rifle-gun  disabled  every  man 
at  the  piece. 

This  great  loss  was  to  us  in  a  degree  made  up 
by  our  disabling  entirely  the  Essex  gunboat, 
which  in^mediately  floated  down-stream.  Imme- 
diately after  the  loss  of  this  valuable  gun,  we 
sustained  another  loss  still  greater,  in  the  closing 
up  of  the  vent  of  the  ten-inch  columbiad,  render- 
ing that  gun  perfectly  useless,  and  defying  all  ef- 
forts to  reopen  it 

The  fire  on  both  sides  was  now  perfectly  ter- 
rific. The  enemy's  entire  force  was  engaged, 
doing  us  but  little  harm,  whilst  our  shot  fell  with 
unerring  certainty  upon  them,  and  with  stunning 
effect  At  this  time  a  question  presented  itself 
to  me,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embar- 
rassment The  moment  had  arrived  when  I 
should  join  the  main  body  of  troops  retiring  to- 
ward Fort  Donelson,  the  safety  of  which  depend- 
ed upon  a  protracted  defence  of  the  Fort  It  was 
'equally  plain,  that  the  gallant  men  working  the 
batteries,  (for  the  first  time  under  fire,)  with  all 
their  heroism,  needed  my  presence.  Colonel  Hei- 
man,  the  next  in  comman<i,  had  returned  to  the 
Fort  for  instructions.  The  men  working  the 
heavy  guns  were  becoming  exhausted  with  the 
rapid  firing.  Another  gun  became  useless  by  an 
accident,  and  yet  another  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell  immediately  afler  striking  the  muzzle,  in- 
Tolying  the  death  of  two  men,  and  disabling  sev- 


eral others.  The  effect  of  my  abst  nee,  at  sudi  a 
critical  moment,  would  have  been  disastrous.  At 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  of  my  ofiioers 
and  men,  I  determined  to  remain,  and  ordered 
Colonel  Heiman  to  join  his  command  and  keep 
up  the  retreat  in  good  order,  whilst  I  would  fight 
the  guns  as  long  as  one  was  left,  and  sacrifico 
myself  to  save  the  main  body  of  my  troops.  No 
sooner  was  this  decision  made  known,  than  new 
energy  was  infused.  The  enemy  closed  upon  th« 
Fort  to  within  six  hundred  yards,  improving  verv 
much  in  their  fire,  which  now  began  to  tell  witb 
great  effect  upon  the  parapets,  whilst  the  fire  fix>in 
our  guns  (now  reduced  to  seven)  was  returned 
with  such  deliberation  and  judgment  that  we 
scarcely  missed  a  shot  A  second  one  of  the 
gunboats  retired,  but  I  believe  was  brought  into 
action  again.  At  one  o'clock  ten  minutes,  so 
completely  broken  down  were  the  men,  that  but 
for  the  fact  that  four  only  of  our  guns  were  then 
really  serviceable — I  could  not  well  have  worl^ed 
a  greater  number.  The  fire  was  still  continued 
with  great  energy  and  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
enemy's  boats.  At  half-past  one  o'clock,  I  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  thirty-two-pounders  to  re- 
lieve the  chief  of  that  piece,  who  had  worked  it 
with  great  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion. I  gave  the  flag-ship  Cincinnati  two  shots, 
which  had  the  effect  to  check  a  movement  in- 
tended to  enfilade  the  only  gun  now  left  me. 

It  was  now  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  enemy 
were  breaching  the  Fort  directly  in  front  of  our 
guns,  and  that  I  could  not  much  longer  sustain 
their  fire  without  an  unjustifiable  exposure  of  the 
valuable  lives  of  the  men  who  had  so  nobly  sec- 
ended  me  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Several  of  my 
officers.  Major  Gilmer  among  the  number,  now 
suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  taking  the  sub- 
ject of  a  surrender  into  consideration. 

Every  moment,  I  knew,  was  of  vast  import- 
ance to  those  retreating  on  Fort  Donelson,  and  I 
declined,  hoping  to  find  men  enough  at  hand  to 
continue  awhile  longer  the  fire  now  so  destructive 
to  the  enemy.  In  this  I  was  disappointed.  My 
next  effort  was  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  I  wavc>d  from  the  parapets  myself. 
This  was  precisely  at  ten  minutes  before  two 
o'clock  P.M.  The  flag  was  not  noticed,  I  presume, 
from  the  dense  smoke  that  enveloped  it,  and  leap- 
ing again  into  the  Fort  I  continued  the  tire  for 
five  minutes,  when,  with  the  advice  of  my  brother 
officers,  I  ordered  the  flag  to  be  lowered,  afler  an 
engagement  of  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  with 
such  an  unequal  force. 

The  surrender  was  made  to  Flag-Officer  Foote, 
represented  by  Captain  Stemble,  commanding 
gunboat  Cincinnati,  and  was  qualified  by  the  sin- 
gle condition  that  all  officers  should  retain  their 
side-arms,  that  both  officers  and  men  should  be 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration  due  pris. 
oners  of  war,  which  was  promptly  and  graceful- 
ly acceded  to  by  Commodore  Foote. 

The  retreat  of  the  main  body  was  effected  in 
good  order,  though  involving  the  loss  of  about 
twenty  prisoners,  who,  from  sickness  and  other 
causes,  were  unable  to  encounter  the  heavy  roads. 
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The  rear  of  the  army  was  overtaken  at  a  distance 
of  some  three  miles  from  Fort  Henry  by  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  on  being  engaged  by 
a  small  body  of  our  men,  under  Major  Garving, 
were  repulsed  and  retired.  This  fact  alone  shows 
the  necessity  of  the  policy  pursued  by  me  in 
,  protracting  the  defence  of  the  Fort  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— which  only  could  have  been  done  by  my 
consenting  to  stand  by  the  brave  little  band.  No 
loss  was  sustained  by  our  troops  in  this  affair 
with  the  enemy.  I  have  understood  from  the 
prisoners,  that  several  pieces  of  ar^llery  also  were 
lost,  it  being  entirely  impossible  to  move  them 
over  four  or  five  miles  with  the  indifferent  teams 
attached  to  them. 

The  entire  absence  of  transportation  rendered 
any  attempt  to  move  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
regiments  impossible.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
fortunate,  as  the  roads  were  utterly  impassable, 
not  only  from  the  rains,  but  the  backwater  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 

A  small  amount  of  quartermaster's  and  com- 
missary stores,  together  with  what  was  left  of 
the  ordnance  stores,  were  lost  to  us;  also  the 
tents  of  the  Alabama  regiment  were  left  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  the  gunboats  preventing 
an  opportunity  to  cross  them  over.  Our  casual- 
ties may  be  reported  strictly  as  follows :  killed 
by  the  enemy,  two;  wounded  severely  hy  the 
enemy,  three,  (one  since  dead ;)  wounded  slightly 
by  the  enemy,  two ;  killed  by  premature  explo- 
sion, two ;  wounded  seriously  by  premature  ex- 
plosion, one ;  slightly  wounded,  one ;  temporarily 
disabled  by  explosion  of  rifle-gun,  live ;  making 
total  killed,  five ;  seriously  wounded,  three ; 
slightly  wounded,  three ;  disabled,  five ;  missing, 
five ;  total  casualties,  twenty-one.  The  total  cas- 
ualties of  the  enemy  were  stated,  in  my  presence 
on  the  following  morning,  to  be  seventy-three, 
including  one  officer  of  Essex  killed,  and  Cap- 
tain Porter,  commanding  Essex,  badly  scalded. 
The  enemy  report  the  number  of  shot  that 
struck  their  vessels  to  have  been  seventy-four, 
twenty-eight  of  which  struck  the  flag-ship  Cin- 
cinnati, so  disabling  her  as  to  compel  her  to  re- 
turn to  Cairo.  The  Essex  received  twenty-two 
shots,  one  of  which  passed,  we  know,  entirely 
through  the  ship,  opening  one  of  her  boilers  and 
taking  off  the  head  of  Captain  Porter's  aid-de- 
camp. Several  shots  passed  entirely  through 
the  Cincinnati,  whilst  her  underworks  were  com- 
pletely riddled. 

The  weak  points  in  all  their  vessels  were 
known  to  us,  and  the  cool  precision  of  our  firing 
developed  them,  showing  conclusively  that  this 
class  of  boats,  though  formidable,  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  even  the  thirty-two  pounders,  much 
less  the  twenty-four  calibre  rifle-shot,  or  that  of 
the  ten-inch  columbiad.  It  should  bo  rememWr- 
ed  that  these  results  were  principally  from  no 
heavier  metal  than  the  ordinary  thirty-two 
pounders  using  solid  shot  fired  at  point-blank, 
giving  vessels  all  the  advantages  of  its  peculiar 
structure,  with  planes  meeting  this  fire  at  angles 
of  forty-five  degrees.  The  immense  area  forming 
what  may  be  9alled  the  roof  is  in  every  respect 


vulnerable  to  either  a  plunging  fire  from  even 
thirty-two  pounders  or  a  curved  line  of  fire  ftx>m 
heavy  guns.  In  the  latter  case  shells  should  bo 
used  in  preference  to  shot 

Confident  of  having  perfomied  my  whole  duty 
to  my  government  in  the  defence  of  Fort  II'^t.*'/, 
with  the  totally  inadequate  means  at  my  disposal^ 
I  have  but  little  to  add  in  support  of  the  views 
before  expressed.  The  reasons  for  the  line  of 
policy  pursued  by  me,  are,  to  my  mind,  convinc- 
ing. 

Against  such  overwhelming  odds  as  sixteen 
thousand  well-armed  men,  (exclusive  of  the  forco 
on  the  gunboats,)  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  badly  armed  in  the  field,  and  fifty-four 
heavy  guns  against  eleven  medium  ones  in  the 
Fort,  no  tactics  or  bravery  could  avail.  The 
rapid  movements  of  the  enemy,  with  every  facili- 
ty at  their  command,  rendered  the  defence  from 
the  beginning,  a  hopeless  one.  I  succeeded  ia 
doing  even  more  than  was  to  be  hoped  for  at 
first  I  not  only  saved  my  entire  command  out- 
side the  Fort,  but  damaged,  materially^  the  flotilla 
of  the  enemy,  demonstrating  thoroughly  a  prob- 
lem of  infinite  value  to  us  in  the  future.  Had  I 
been  reenforced  so  as  to  have  justified  my  meet- 
ing the  enemy  at  the  advanced  works,  I  might 
have  made  good  the  land  defence  on  the  east 
bank.  I  make  no  inquiry  as  to  why  I  was  not, 
for  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  judgment  ol 
my  commanding  general. 

The  elements  even  were  against  us,  and  hac 
the  enemy  delayed  his  attack  a  few  days,  witb 
the  river  rising,  one  third  of  the  entire  fortifica- 
tion (already  affected  by  it)  would  have  been 
washed  away,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  works  would  have  been  untenable  by  reason 
of  the  depth  of  water  over  the  whole  interior  por- 
tion. 

The  number  of  officers  surrendered  (see  paper 
marked  A)  was  twelve.  'The  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  in  the  Fort  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  (see  paper  marked  B) 
was  sixty-six,  whilst  the  number  in  hospital-boat 
(Patton)  was  (see  paper  marked  C)  sixteen. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  honorable 
mention  of  all  the  officers  and  men  under  my 
command.  To  Capt  Taylor  of  the  artillery,  and 
the  officers  of  his  corps,  Lieuts.  Watts  and 
Weller ;  to  Capt  G.  R.  G.  Jones,  in  command  of 
the  right  battery ;  to  Capts.  Miller  and  Hayden  * 
of  the  engineers ;  to  A.  A.  A.  General  McCornico; 
to  Capt  H.  L.  Jones,  Brigade  Quartermaster ;  to 
Capt  McLaughlin,  Quartermaster  Tenth  Tennes- 
see, and  to  Surgeons  Voorhies  and  Ilorton,  of 
the  Tenth  Tennessee,  the  thanks  of  the  wholo 
country  are  due  for  their  consummate  devotion* 
to  our  high  and  holy  caus^.  To  Sergeants  John 
Jones,  Hallum,  Cubine,  and  Selkirk;  to  Corpo- 
rals Capass,  Cavin,  and  Ken  fro,  in  charge .  of 
guns,  as  well  as  to  aU  the  men,  I  feel  a  largo 
debt  is  due  for  their  bravery  and  efficiency,  in 
working  the  heavy  guns  so  long  and  so  efficient* 
ly.  Officers  and  men  alike  seemed  actuated  br 
one  spirit,  that  of  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which 
was  involved  ^^life,  liberty,  and  Uie  pursuit  of 
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happtncss.**  Every  blow  struck  was  aimed  bj 
cool  hcadfs,  STipportcd  bj  strong  arms  and  honest 
hearts,  t  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  CoL  A» 
Heiraan,  com  ma  riding  Tenth  Tennessee  regiment, 
to  give  this  testimony  of  tny  high  ftppredftlion  of 
him  as  a  soMicr  and  as  a  mn.n,  due  to  his  gallant 
regiment^  both  officers  and  men.  I  place  them 
aecond  to  no  regiment  T  hare  seen  in  the  anny* 

To  Capt*  Di]ion  of  the  engineers,  1  owe,  as  does 
the  whole  country^  my  speeial  acknowledgments 
of  his  ability  and  unceasing  enerp^ics.  Under  his 
Immediate  eye,  were  all  the  worki^  proposed  by 
myself  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Heiman  executed^ 
whilst  his  fmitfylness  in  resources  to  meet  the 
many  disadvantages  of  position^  alone  enabled  us 
to  combat  its  difficulties  stiecessfudly. 

To  Lieut  Watis  of  the  heavy  artilleTyT  as  aet- 
ing  ordnaneo  officer  at  Fort  Henry,  I  owe  this 
special  notice  of  the  admirable  condition  of  the 
ordnanee  department  at  this  post  Lieut  Watts 
IS  the  coolest  officer  under  fire  I  ever  met  with* 

I  tidce  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  marked 
courtesy  and  consideration  of  Flag-Officer  Foote 
of  the  Federal  navy,  of  Capt  Stem  bio  and  the 
other  naval  officers  to  myself,  officers,  and  men. 
Their  gallant  bearing  durjn;^  the  action,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  brave  and  therefore  generous  foe. 
Kespcclfullyj  your  obedient  servant, 

Luirn  TiLt^tfMAK, 

Brig,-0«a.  Qaictdmialiif , 
En.  A^  PALFfi£I>. 

J^khQ.  Orrica,  An^uiC  iff,  1S«9l 

.  eUPPLOf^NT  TO  TUB  REPOEI. 

IlicfiiK»tD,  Avfnit  ff,  1B4I. 

My  attention  having  been  called,  Kince  writing 
the  above  report^  to  certain  statements  made  in 
the  Bomewhat  unofficial  reports  of  the  battles  at 
Fort  Donelson,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  fortifications  at  that  place,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  tlie  reenfercemcntfi,  I  decern  it  highly 
pi^pcr  to  protect  my  own,  aa  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command,  and 
place  the  facts  of  the  case  on  record. 

Nearly  broken  down  by  incessant  work  from 
the  middle  of  June,  in  organising  and  perfecting 
the  first  Kentucky  bri^dc,  and  in  remodelling 
the  brigade  at  Hopkinsvdle,  Ky.,  I  was  not  in  the 
best  condition,  so  late  an  the Ji^ft^£nth  of  Decem- 
ber, to  commence  in  a  new  field  of  operations^ 
and  work  into  perfect  shape  a  third  brigade,  and 
carry  on  Uie  system  of  fortifications  on  both  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  necessary  for  the  im- 
portant line  intnisted  to  my  eare.  The  facts  of 
the  car^c  are  simply  these  :  Ot\  reaching  Fort 
Donelson  the  middle  of  December,  I  found  at  my 
disposal  six  undisciplined  companies  of  m  fun  try, 
with  an  unopjianljsed  light  battery.  Whilst  a 
Hmall  water  battery  of  two  light  guns  constituted 
the  available  river  defence.  Four  thirty-two- 
poundcrs  had  bee*  rightly  placcfl,  but  were  not 
available.  By  the  twcnty-fiflh  of  JamAry  I  liad 
prepared  the  entire  batteries  (except  one  pieco 
which  arrived  too  late)  for  the  river  defences, 
built  the  entire  field-work  with  a  trace  of  two 
t*ioii8and  nine  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  moat  sub- 


stantial manner  constructed  a  large  amount  of 
abatis,  nnd  commenced  guarding  the  approaches 
by  rifle-pits  and  abatis.  This  was  all  di>ne  when 
the  reenforcements  arrived,  and  when  the  total 
lack  of  transportation  is  taken  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  yet 
find  not  only  the  original  tqx^ps  there,  but  nearly 
all  my  reen  for  cements  housed  in  something  like 
four  hundred  good  cabin n^  T  conceive  my  time  to 
have  been  well  spent.  ^VhiIst  this  was  being 
done,  the  strengthening  of  Fort  Ilcnry,  the  build- 
ing of  all  the  outworks  around  it,  together  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  now  works  south  of  Ten- 
nessee River— Fort  Heiman,  together  with  its  line 
of  rifle-pits  and  abatis,  was  all  thoroughly  per- 
formed, and  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  officers 
and  men  could  not  have  fallen  short  in  their  du- 
ties to  have  accomplished  so  much.  The  failure 
of  adequate  support,  doubtless  fi'om  sufficient 
cause,  cast  mo  on  my  own  rcsourocSi  and  com- 
pelled me  to  assume  resptmsihilities  which  maj 
have  worked  a  partial  evil.  I  aimed  at  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  am  the  last  man  to  shrink  from  as- 
suming what  is  most  likely  to  accomplish  such  an 
end.  I  would  further  state  that  1  had  connected 
both  Forts  liemy  and  Donelson  by  a  line  of  tele- 
graph from  Cumberland  City,  total  length  of  the 
lino  about  thirty ^fivc  miles,  thus  placing  me  in 
close  relationjd  with  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus. 

(A) 

LIST   OF    COMHtgSIONED    OFFICERS    RrRRESOERED    Af 
FOKT    HE^RV,  FEBHL'ABY  6,   18G3. 

Bri^dier-Gencral  Llojd  TilghmarL,  command- 
ing ■  Captain  IL  h.  Jones,  quartermastfr  s  de- 
partment; Captain  John  McLaugbiin,  quarter- 
master's department;  Captain  Joseph  A.  Miller, 
engineer  department;  Captain  J*  A,  I  lay  don, 
engineer  dqmrtmcnt ;  Captain  G.  II.  G.  Jones, 
heavy  artillery  ;  A.  A.  A.  General  W.  L.  McCor- 
nico ;  Captain  Jesse  Taylor,  artillery ;  Lieutenant 
W.  0,  Watts,  artillery  ;  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Wellur, 
artillery ;  Surgeon  A.  II.  Vorhics,  medical  depart- 
Tuent ;  A  distant  Surgeon  W.  D.  Ilorton,  medical 
department 

m 

UST  or   >ON-C0MMIS3I0yED  OFFJCBRS  AND    TRiVATES 
grtia£ND£EED  AT  FOHT  UENIEV,  FEBHL'AKV  (^^  1^B2. 

First  Sergeant  John  Jones,  Sergeant  H.  C.  Ifal- 
lum,  iScrgeunt  W,  J.  H.  Cubine,  Ser^geant  W*  H. 
Selkirk. 

Corporal  N*  Capass^  wounded  ;  Corpora!  S.  W. 
Green  leaf 

Privates— Ed.  Drake,  J.  B.  White,  Thos.  Buck- 
ingham,  l'atn«*k  Stmit,  C.  i\  Hrooks,  C.  i\  Whit- 
ford,  John  Elliott,  O.  \\  SaitsgiitT,  Alex.  Joyce, 
Thomas  Mornn,  Michael  I)as.<ey,  L.  A.  Garvin, 
A.  (i.  (iibson,  S.  D.  Johnson,  John  Hardin,  Wra. 
Daniels,  William  Carter,  Thomas  IMiillips,  James 
Campbell,  I).  II.  llatin,  James  Mcllujch,  W.  H. 
Rutherford,  Ti.  C  Thomason,  John  Wvall,  E.  F. 
Lyle,  M.  M.  Bailev,  M.  V.  Kav,  S.  R.  Myers,  R 
Sharp,  H.  Carter,  W.  J.  Miles,  C.  (\  Jones,  S.  G. 
Casey,  James  Moslcy^  G.  W.  Cattrcll,  II.  C.  Peak, 
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Fred.  Waller,  0.  F.  Wickcrson,  J.  C.  Ilickeir, 
John  Ix)ng,  R.  Gamer,  T.  M.  Menitt  J,  T.  Mmt- 
shall,  J.  AV.  Marshall. 


Doc.  75. 
fimHUitt  O*  .TTTDOft  J.  L.  PETIGEU. 


to  hare  ^en  done  before  f  Was  there  an]^  bod] 
that  ever  fought  before  General  Beaurc-gard 
War,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  thing.  ItS  his 
tory  is  found  on  every  page.  Was  there  ever^ 
law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or  heard  of?  I 
certainly  is  not  found  among  the  people  fron 
whom  we  derive  the  common  law.  No  Englisl 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  flnnrtian>d ,« 
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Fred.  Waller,  0.  F.  Wickerson,  J.  C.  Ilickey, 
John  Long,  R.  Gamer,  T.  M.  Menitt,  J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, J.  ^y.  Marshall 


Doc.  75. 
STOTRfill''  O*  JTTDOR  J.  L.  PETIGRU. 


to  hare  been  done  before  f  Was  there  any  bod; 
that  ever  fought  before  General  Beauregard 
War,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  thing.  Its  his 
tory  is  found  on  every  page.  Was  there  ever ' 
law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or  heard  of?  ] 
certainly  is  not  found  among  the  people  fror 
whom  we  derive  the  common  law.  No  EnglisI 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  Bunntianij.a 
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Fred.  Waller,  0.  F.  Wickerson,  J.  C.  Uickey, 
John  Long,  R.  Gamer,  T.  M,  Menitt,  J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, J.  W.  Marshall. 


Doc.  75, 

SPEECH  OP  JUDGE  J.  L.  PETIGRU. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1861,  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  court  held  in  Charleston, 
South-Carolina,  after  the  secession  of  that  3tate, 
Judge  Petigru  appeared  and  responded  to  a 
writ  of  garnishment,  served  by  the  rebel  author- 
ities. 

After  reading  the  writ  of  garnishment,  served 
upon  him,  and  interrogatories  attached,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  alien  enemy's  property. 

He  said  the  objection  he  had  to  these  interrog- 
atories was,  that  no  human  authority  has  the 
right  to  put  these  questions  to  him  or  any  one 
in  the  same  circumstances.  He  might  recognize 
the  right  of  South-Carolina  to  do  as  proposed  by 
the  Act,  because  in  a  State  like  South-Carolina  a 
sufferer  has  no  security  or  remedy  against  those 
in  power,  unless  from  some  guarantee  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  For  a  State  may  do 
whatever  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do  by  the  funda-, 
mental  law  of  the  State.  But  the  confederate 
States  have  no  such  claim  to  generality.  Their 
authority  is  confined  to  the  constitution  which 
confers  it  and  the  powers  delegated  to  them,  and 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign,  we  must 
show  a  guarantee  against  the  power,  in  the  case 
of  the  Confederacy  they  must  show  a  wan-ant /ar 
their  power. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
confederate  States  which  authorizes  them  to  sot 
up  an  intjuisition,  or  to  proceed  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  fact,  the 
best  authority  for  this  proceeding  is  Hudson's 
treatise  on  the  Stir  Chamber,  in  Second  Collec- 
tanea Juridica.  It  will  be  found  that  the  method 
prescribed  in  this  confiscation  act  is  precisely 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber.  They  ^a,\\  this  a  writ 
of  garnishment ;  Mr.  Hudson  calls  it  a  suhpwna. 
This  culls  upon  me  to  disclose  all  the  cases  in  my 
knowledge  of  property  held  by  an  alien  enemy. 
Mr.  Hudson  requires  the  party  to  appear  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  answer  all  questions  which 
shall  be  put  to  him.  These  are  alike  in  being 
general.  There  is  no  plaiiitilF.  It  is  an  inquisi- 
tion. .  .  .  If  no  such  power  has  been  granted, 
how  can  such  .a  thing  be  legal?  .  .  What  is  i 
incident  to  cases  of  the  war  power,  the  grant  of  \ 
the  war-power  covers ;  but  does  the  war  power 
requii'u  the  creation  of  a  star-chamber  to  wrong  | 
and  harass  our  peoi)le?  .  .  .  Where  is  the 
authority  given?  Where  is  the  power  to  call 
upun  the  citizen  in  u  new  and  unhoard-of  man- 
ner, to  answer  questions  upon  oath  for  the  pur-  j 
po.^e  of  enforcing  the  confiscation  law  ?  Shall  | 
it  be  said  that  it  is  to  furnish  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ?  How  can  that  be  said  to 
bd  necessary,  which  is  absolutely  never  known . 


to  have  4)een  done  before?  Was  there  any  body 
that  ever  fought  before  General  Beaurc-gardf 
War,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  thing.  Its  his- 
tory is  found  on  every  page.  Was  there  ever  i 
law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or  heard  of?  It 
certainly  is  not  found  among  the  people  from 
whom  we  derive  the  common  law.  No  English 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sanctioned  or 
undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  is  utterly  inconsist. 
ent  with  the  common  law  to  require  an  inquisi- 
tional examination  of  the  subjects  of  the  laws  of 
war.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  law  of  war  t^ian 
it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  peace.     ;     .     . 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  end  and 
object  proposed,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tor- 
quemada  set  on  the  latter  institution  with  tho 
best  of  motives.  It  was  to  save  men's  souls.  He 
labored  most  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;  and  when  high  necessity  commanded,  he 
burnt  their  bodies  to  save  their  souls.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  in  these  days,  but  Torquemada  might  have 
burnt  Jews  and  Protestants,  without  calling  upon 
their  best  friends  to  inform  against  them,  and 
making  it  penal  not  to  do  so.     .     .     . 

The  war  power  includes  as  an  incident,  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  and  usual  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  this  is  necessary  or  usual, 
since  it  never  was  done  before.  This  is  not  the 
first  war  that  ever  was  wa^pd ;  and  the  laws  of 
war  are  not  the  subject  of  wild  speculation.  Now, 
the  means  granted  to  attain  this  end  are  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  end  deserves  all 
commendation;  that  nothing  in  the  world  is 
more  calculated  to  advance  the  repute  of  the 
country  than  to  be  keen  in  searching  out  tho 
property  of  enemies  and  proceeding  against  them 
when  they  have  no  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
to  impoverish  them  by  taking  away  the  earnings 
of  their  industry  and  applying  it  to  other  uses. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  the  most  intolerable  hard- 
ship for  me,  for  a  citizen,  at  every  quarter  sec- 
tion to  be  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knows  or  suspects 
against  his  neighbor.  It  is  pretended  that  it  is 
an  innocent  proceeding.  How  can  that  be  inno- 
cent which  calls  upon  one  to  commit  a  breach  of 
trust? 

The  law  protects  every  man  in  keeping  silence 
when  a  question  is  asked  that  involves  profes- 
sional confidence.  There  can  be  no  greater  op- 
pression than  to  compel  a  person  to  violate  a 
moral  or  legal  duty. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  objects  of 
this  law,  for  there  i.^  a  very  common  error  in  sup- 
posing that  it  applies  to  the  estates  of  native 
citizens  who  are  living  abroad  in  an  enemy's 
country.  The  term  alien  enemy  is  the  only  one 
used  in  tho  act  It  is  a  definite,  technical  con- 
struction. An  alien  enemy  must  be  born  out  of 
the  legiance  of  the  sovureiirn.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  about  it  He  is  not  an  alien  enemy  if  he 
was  born  within  the  domains  of  the  sovereign. 
A  sovereign  has  a  right  to  ro(}uire  his  return. 
He  may  call  on  him  to  come  home.  What  it  is 
in  the  sovereign's  pbwer  to  do,  and  what  he  may 
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do  with  his  subject  when  he  refuses  to  return,  is 
another  matter,  but  until-  he  has  been  called  on 
by  his  sovereign  to  return,  a  man  commits  no 
breach  of  duty  in  living  in  an  enemy*s  countrv, 
according  to  law.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mak- 
ers of  the  law  should  not  be.  aware  of  this,  and 
they  seem  to  have  purposely  left  this  open  for 
the  interposition  of  humanity. 

Judge  Petigru  denied  that  there  was  any  prece- 
dent for  this  law ;  and  a  freeman  could  not  be 
compelled  to  aid  this  confiscating  law,  by  informing 
against  both  his  friends  and  enemies.  It  was  this 
which  moved  those  brave  men,  who  not  only  shook 
the  pillars  of  monarchy  to  its  base,  and  abolished 
the  Star  Chamber,  but  did  it  with  the  declaration 
that  no  such  thing  should  be  tolerated  again. 
Are  we  going,  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth,  to  set 
an  example  which  has  been  repudiated  by  every 
lover  of  freedom  from  the  beginning  of  time  to 
this  day,  which  has  never  found  an  advocate, 
shocks  the  conscience,  and  invades  the  rights  of 
the  private  citizen  ? 

It  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  in  an 
extraordinary  time,  when  we  are  endeavoring  to 
make  good  before  the  world  our  right  to  its  re- 
spect as  an  enlightened  people— ^  people  capable 
of  self-government,  and  of  governing  themselves 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  civilization  and  light 
of  the  age,  and  this  act,  borrowed  from  the  dark- 
est period  of  tyranny,  is  dug  up  from  the  very 
quarters  of  despotism,  and  put  forward  as  our 
sentiments.  They  arc  not  my  sentiments ;  and 
sorry  will  I  be  if  in  this  sentiment  I  am  solitary 
and  alone.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  that  which 
requires  the  violation  of  professional  confidence, 
he  must  be  better  instructed  before  making  up 
his  mind  to  the  order  of  responsibility  or  not 
There  are  cases  when  it  is  dishonor  or  death — 
and  death  will  certainly  be  chosen  by  every  man 
who  deserves  the  name. 

Mr.  Miles,  the  District- Attorney,  moved  that 
Judge  Petigru  make  a  return  to  the  Court  of 
Garnishment,  in  which  the  question  asked  by  him 
should  be  raised,  that  if  the  first  duty  which  de- 
volved upon  his  Honor  since  he  had  put  on  his 
robes,  and  opened  the  first  term  of  the  confeder- 
ate Court  in  South-Carolina,  was  to  listen  to  an 
invective  against  the  government  whose  commis- 
sion he  bore — at  least  so  mucli  respect  might  be 
paid  to  the  mandate  of  tlie  Court,  which  issued, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  Honor's  name,  that  a 
formal  return  might  bo  made  to  it,  so  that  the 
points  made  by  the  respondent,  in  which  not  only 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  confederate  States,  but  the  very 
authority  of  that  Congress  itself,  and  the  validity 
of  the  government  which  it  represents,  are  drawn 
in  question,  may  be  at  least  set  down  for  ar^- 
mcnt,  and  not  be  allowed  to  bo  treated  only  with 
invective. 

He  might  be  pardoned,  however,  if,  in  passing, 
ho  called  the  attention  of  the  audience,  for  whoso 
benefit  the  remarks  of  the  respondent  seem  to 
have  been  made,  to  the  singular  position  which 
the  succinct  respondent  to-d^y  for  the  first  time 


occupied.  It  was  not  strange  that  one  who  bad 
so  oflen  distinguished  himself  by  the  undaunted 
boldness  with  which  he  threw  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  weight  of  publfc  opinion,  should  bo 
the  one  who  now  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Court  to 
protect  those  whom  the  law  of  Congress  desig 
nates  as  alien  enemies,  but  whom  he  still  prides 
himself  on  calling  "  fellow-countrymen,"  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  government  which  attempts  to  make 
their  property  subiect  to  the  rules  of  war.  This 
was  consistent  with  his  past  position.  But  it  waa 
certainly  a  remarlcable  metamorphosis  that  the 
eminent  jurist  who  fearlessly,  and  almost  alone, 
in  his  opposition  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  State,  should  now  invoke  the  strictest  and 
sternest  construction  of  State  rights  that  had 
ever  been  contended  for  even  in  South-Carolina, 
in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment to  pass  a  law  in  relation  to  a  subject- 
matter  expressly  intrusted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  profession  of  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  State  in  this  matter  was  ac- 
companied by  the  explanation,  that  such  submis- 
sion would  be  given  only  because  there  could  be 
no  successful  resistance  to  the  tyranny.  But  even 
with  this  qualification,  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  authority  of  the  State  was  remarluible  from 
such  a  quarter. 


Doc.  76. 
BRECKINRIDCfE  AND  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

OFFICIAL    CORRFSPONDENCE. 

IlBADQLURTKJtS   DkPARTMENT  OF  THE   GrLF,  I 

Nkw-0rlkax9,  August  17.      f 

•Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Major-CJcncral  Com- 
manding to  send  you  the  following  important  of- 
ficial correspondence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put 
upon  record  in  an  enduring  form. 

The  flag  under  which  the  confederates  have 
hitherto  foup^ht  is  so  dark  to  us,  that  a  slight 
change  of  color  will  not  be  observable. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  S.  Davis, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

HEinQUARTRKil  IX  THR  FiRLD,  ) 

Nrar  Batow  RoroB,  Aufpni  14.  ) 

To  the  Commnndifig  Officer  of  the  Ujnited  States 

Forces  at  Baton  Roufje : 

Sir  :  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  acts  of  outrage  recently 
committed  in  this  part  of  the  confederate  States, 
under  the  orders  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
armv,  and  to  other  acts  which,  I  am  informed, 
are  m  contemplation  under  the  same  orders. 

Many  private  houses  have  been  wantonly  burn- 
ed, much  private  property  has  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed without  compensation,  many  unanned 
citizens  have  been  seized  and  carried  away  into 
imprisonment  upon  false  and  frivolous  pretexts, 
and  information  has  reached  these  headquarters 
that  negro  slaves  are  being  organized  and  armed, 
1  to  be  employed  against  us. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Mayor  of  Bayou  Sani 
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has  been  ordered  (in  cftne  ho  cannot  procure  ne- 
groes) to  i  in  press  all  able-bodied  whito  pcrsi>nSf 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  coal  upon  the  bo«ta  of 
the  United  States  fleet 

It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  confeder- 
ate authorities  to  conduct  this  war  according  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  nation**^  and  they  will  ad- 
here to  them  BO  long  as  they  are  rospectod  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

r  am  instructed  by  Major-General  Van  Dom, 
commanding  this  department,  to  inform  you  that 
the  above  act^  are  regarded  as  in  violation  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfAre ;  and  that  in  future, 
upon  any  departure  from  these  usages^  "  he  will 
raise  the  black  flag,  and  neither  give  nor  ask 
quarter.^' 

r  have  the  honor  to  request  an  answer  to  this 
communication,  informing  me  of  your  future  pur- 
poses touching  the  acts  herein  complained  of. 

I  ao^T  very  respectful ly»  jour  obedient  servant, 

M^oT-t^tn^ra!  CL  Sl  A. 
HutiaVArrvits  U?irrKii  Stitb  FaRCts^  1 

General  :  In  reply  to  5'our  communication  of 
this  date,  t  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
Statement: 

None  of  the  acts  therein  referred  to  hare  been 
committed  to  my  knowScdi^e^  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  order  of  our  officera. 

No  private  houses  have  been  wantonly  burned. 
Since  your  attack  of  the  flUh  instant  disclo^icd 
your  purpose  in  drive  this  amiy  from  the  public 
property  of  the  United  State^  1  have  determined 
to  adopt  such  measnres  as  will  enahle  me,  in 
Ptrict  accordance  with  the  law  si  of  dvilized  war- 
fiire^  to  maintain  my  present  position.  The  ac- 
GOmpltshment  of  thi.^  purpose  compels  me  reluct- 
antly to  burn  a  small  numher  of  houiies,  indud- 
ing  those  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  private  persons.  While  it  is  not  im^^JOrj^ible 
that,  throu^^h  mistake,  injustice  may  have  been 
done  in  individual  cases  ;  and  although  the  Tigil- 
ancc  of  officers  ma}'  not  always  suffice  to  prevent 
wrong  on  the  part  of  suborditmte?!,  yet  I  believe 
that  uo  unarmed  citizen  has  been  seized  or  car- 
ried into  imprisonment  on  false  or  frivolous  pre- 
texts.  No  negro  slaves  have  hctn  armed  against  i 
you  in  lhi?i  department*  I  have  no  information 
respecting  tho  order  alleged  to  have  been  issued , 
to  tlie  Mayor  of  Bayou  Sanu 

In  future  I  shall  permit  no  wanton  destruction  | 
of  private  property.  I  shall  permit  no  unarmed 
citizens  (o  be  sej7,i^d  upon  fulse  and  frivolous  pro- 
texts.  I  shall  not  arm  negroes  unless  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  i 

But  I  am  informed  that  a  corps  of  blacks  fon^rht 
against  us  in  the  recent  battle  of  Baton  Uougej 
and  that  our  pickets  were  found  tied  to  trees, 
shot  through  the  head.  And  1  am  sorry  to  re- 
mind you  that  a  most  barbarous  syj^tem  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  authorised  by  your  officer s^,  and 
practised  liy  your  men  in  this  department  While 
we  thaved  your  drowning];  men  at  Memphis,  you 
fthot  ours  at  WhVle  River.  I  nm  informed,  too, 
tbit  occaiiiODAUy  you  havo  raised  the  black  flag 


at  the  commencem  e  n  t  o  f  an  actio  n .  Xoverth  eloft^i 
I  shall  never  raise  the  black  flag^  which  all  civil- 
i7,ed  nations  abhor ;  but  I  shall  try  to  matntaiii 
the  flag  which  you  have  &o  often  prumbed  to 
defend.     Your  obedient  servant, 

Halbfrt  E.  Paixk, 

Major^Gcneral  Jon?;  C.  Ba^cKiNaiDOR,  Q.  S,  A, 


Doa  rr. 


MARYLAND   AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Proeeedinfjt  in  the  LegixlaturE  of  Maxit^huHttf^  np&n 
ike  Aci  of  the  Slnh  of  Mnr^land  oppropriatinff 
tepen  ihotu&nd  d'>linrtf6f  th*  Fttfrnites  of  thont  A#- 
hn^lng  to  tAf  SiMh  Refftment  of  MajmachvJifita  Voiunn 
Ueri^  iffAa  were  kiUed  or  4i^ahUd  6 if  i^onndx  ttc^v^d 
in  t?i€  Uiot  ai  Baldniort^  AprU  isfA,  IStil. 

COMifOSWEALTH    OF    MASSACnUSETra. 
BxxcoTiTi  DHPtKTifV'iT,  D«HT[>sr,  April  3^,  l§fl9. 

To  th«  Hoii&rabh  the  House  of  RepreJteiit0tiTc$ : 
I  D£EM  it  due  to  the  honorable  conduct  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  toward  the  surviving  sold^era 
of  Massachusetts,  wounded  by  the  mob  in  Baltic 
more,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  186 1^  and  to* 
ward  the  famiKes  of  those  soldiers  who  were  dlfl' 
ablcd  or  slain,  to  make  formal  communication  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  the  ao^ 
tion  taken  by  tho  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
for  their  relief.    , 

I  do  therefore  with  this  Message  transmit  to 
the  General  Court  for  its  information  a  certified 
copy,  this  day  received  by  ine,  of  an  Act  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  entitled, 
"An  Act  for  the 'Relief  of  the  Families  of  thost 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment  of  Tot  on* 
tecrs,  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  Riot  of 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  18l>l,  in  Baltimore*" 

Jons  A.  Andrew. 
Mahtlaivd,  Set. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  AsEicm>>ly  of  Mary- 
land begun  and  held  at  the  dty  of  Annapolis,  on 
tho  hr:it  Wednesday  of  January,  being  tho  first 
day  of  the  same  month,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundreti  and  sixty^t^^,  and  ended  on 
tho  tenth  day  of  March  of  tho  same  year,  Hia 
Excellency  Auj^*  W.  Bradford,  Governor,  Esq,, 
among  others  the  following  law  was  enacted,  to 
wit: 

Xo.  Oa  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Families  of 
those  of  the  M as ^uLchu setts  Sixth  Re^ment  of 
Volunteers,  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
Riot  of  the  nineteenth  of  Aprils  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty -one,  at  BaU]mi>re. 
Whfreai^  The  Sixth  regiment  of  Maj^sachusotta 
volunteerii,  on  their  way  to  defend  the  Nation^t 
Capital,  were  brutally  attacked  by  a  mob  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  one,  and  thre« 
wore  killefl  and  eij^ht  wounded,  and 

Wher^d^^  The  State  of  Maryland  is  anxious  to 
do  something  to  i'tfaco  that  stain  from  her  hillH 
«rto  untiratsh(>d  honor  \  therefore^ 
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Section  Ist  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  that  the  sum  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency 
John  A.  Andrew,  or  any  one  actinji;  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwwdth  of  Massachusetts,  who 
shall  disburse  the  same  in  the  manner  and  pro- 
portion ho  thinks  best  for  the  relief  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  belonging  to  the  Sixth  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers  who  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  the  riot  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  in  Baltimore. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Br  m  Houn  or  DmraiTn,  March  10, 1861 
This  engrossed  Bill,   the  original  of   which 
passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1862, 
was  this  day  read  and  assented  to. 

By  order,  T.  S.  Thomas, 

Chief  Clerk. 
Bt  TBI  SiKATS,  March  10, 1S03. 
This    engrossed   Bill,   the  original  of  which 
passed  the  Senate,  by  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  March,  1862,  was  this  day  read/ and  as- 
sented to.         By  order,  C.  H^vrwood, 

Secretary. 
[The  great  Seal  of  Maryland.] 

A.  W.  Bradford. 

Maryland,  Sot. 

I,  William  A.  Spencer,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland,  do  hereby  tertify  that  the 
aforegoing  is  a  full  and  true  copy  of  the  Act  of 
the  CJoneral  Assembly  of  Marj'lan*!,  of  which  it 
purports  to  be  a  copy,  as  taken  from  the  original 
engrossed  bill,  deposited  in  and  belonging  to  the 
office  of  the  said  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  as  Clerk,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  sjiid 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  this  nineteenth 
day  of  April,  a.d.  1802.        Wif.  A.  Spknceii, 

Clerk  Court  of  Appeals  of  Md. 
COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Is  Sknati,  April  26, 1802. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Message  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  transmitting  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Families  of  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Re- 
giment of  Volunteers  who  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  the  riot  of  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  at 
Baltimore,  report  the  accompanying  Resolve. 
Per  order,  W.  D.  North  end, 

Chairman. 

COMMONWEALTH   OP   MASSACHUSETTS. 
In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Hght  Huntlred  an<l  Sixty-Two. 

Resolve  in  relation  to  the' Act  passed  by  the 
Gonoral  Assembly  of  Mar3'lnnd  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Fiiiiiilies  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Baltimore,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Resolred^  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts hereby  acknowledges  the  liberal  appro- 


priation of  her  sister  State  of  Maryland,  for  the 
relief,  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  families  of  the 
killed  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Ma.ssachuscttA 
volunteers,  in  the  lamentable  occurrences  at  Bal- 
timore on  the  nineteenth  of  April;  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  The  people  of  MasRachu- 
setts  will  welcome  with  sincere  and  cordial  satis- 
fjiction  this  evidence  of  the  generous  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  Maryland,  which  will  tend  to  re- 
store and  strengthen  that  kind  and  fraternal  feel- 
ing which  should  ever  exist  between  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  of  this  Union. 

JRe$dhed,,  That  His  Excellency  the  Govemor 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Rosolre 
to  Ilis  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  laid  before  her  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session. 

Is  SsKATi,  April  8S,  1M2. 

The  Resolve  in  relation  to  the  Act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  families  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
Massachusetts  at  Baltimore,  nineteenth  April, 
1861,  was  discharged  from  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
and  considered. 

William  D.  Northend,  of  Essex,  addressed  the 
Senate  at  follows : 

Mr.  President:  In  this  hour  of  darkness  to 
the  Republic,  when  suspicion  and  distrust  pre- 
vail, and  the  public  mind  is  inflamed  with  bitter 
animosities,  the  slightest  occurrence  exhibiting 
good  will,  the  smallest  word  spoken  in  kindness 
by  one  portion  of  this  people  to  another,  is  not 
without  its  beneficent  effect.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land, from  her  position,  her  business,  her  social 
connections,  and  her  institutions,  was  susceptible 
to  the  contagion  of  rebellion  which  had  swept 
like  a  blight  through  States  on  her 'border.  And, 
maddened  by  the  distractions  of  the  time,  by  the 
malaria  which  was  borne  upon  every  breeze  from 
the  South,  a  portion  of  her  people  committed  a 
most  grievous  crime  against  the  Government  by 
murderous  assaults  upon  loyal  citizens  hastening 
to  the  national  capital  to  protect  it  from  traitor 
hands  which  were  raised  for  its  destruction,  and 
the  victims  were  men  of  Massachusetts,  our  own 
neighbors,  brothers,  and  sons.  Massachusetts 
felt  most  deeply  the  wrong,  but  she  felt  it  more 
in  sorrow  and  sadness  than  in  anger.  She 
mourned  that  any  citizen  could  raise  his  hand 
against  that  Government  which  had  showered 
blessings  upon  all,  and  in  whose  perpetuity  all 
her  hopes  of  the  future  were  centred.  It  was 
more  to  her  than  the  loss  of  her  children.  And 
now,  when  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  sons  of 
Maryland,  tiiat  noble  State  is  rescued  from  the 
vortex  of  secession  into  which  a  portion  of  her 
people  wouM  have  plunged  her,  she  speaks  to 
Massachusetts.  She  deplores  the  wrong  which 
some  of  her  citizens  committed,  and,  although  as 
a  State  she  was  not  responsible  for  it,  she  sends 
from  her  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  the  families  of  the  killed.  The  loyal  heart 
of  Maryland  has  spoken.  Massachusetts  will  re- 
spond with  a  magnanimous  spirit  Side  by  side, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  tli»  sons  of  Maryland 
and  of  Massachusetts  arc  fighting  the  battles  of 
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cmr  country;  and  when  the  blessings  of  peace 
shall  be  proclaimed,  with  not  a  star  obliterated 
from  our  banner,  may  all  these  experiences  con- 
tribute to  cement'  these  two  noble  and  ancient 
States  in  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  Union. 

Daniel  S.  Richardson,  of  Middlesex,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Pbbsidbnt:  The  Resolve  now  before  the 
Senate  again  calls  to  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  has  been 
made  a  second  time  memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  During  the  struggle  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  the  independence  of  this  nation,  the 
first  sacrifice  of  human  blood  to  the  great  cause 
of  fi*eedom  and  the  elevation  of  mankind,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  was  permitted  to  be  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  it  was  the  blood  of 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  within  our 
Commonwealth,  shed  on  the  soil  of  the'  town  of 
Lexington,  and  before  the  eyes  of  their  kindred 
and  friends.  After  years  of  the  enjoyment  of  that 
freedom,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  on  the 
same  day  of  April,  in  .the  cause  of  liberty,  another 
sacrifice  of  human  blood  has  been  permitted,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  blood  of  citizens  of  the  same  county 
of  Middlesex,  but  on  the  soil  of  another  State, 
away  from  kindred  and  friends.  The  city  of 
Lowell,  in  that  county,  part  of  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at  this 
Board,  furnished  victims  for  the  second  sacrifice. 
It  is  with  deep  and  almost  overwhelming  awe, 
that  I  stand  here  and  dare  to  contemplate  the  co- 
incidence of  day  and  month,  and  the  further  start- 
ling facts  that  out  of  the  immense  territory  of  our 
Union,  twice,  and  many  years  apart,  first  in  the 
Revolution,  and  second  in  this  great  and  wicked 
rebellion,  the  first  human  blood  should  each  time 
be  required  from  the  county  of  Middlesex.  How 
can  we  help  being  certain  that  the  extraordinary 
parallel  will  bo  carried  still  further,  and  that  this 
second  great  struggle  will  as  surely  end  success- 
fully in  preserving,  as  the  first  did  in  establishing 
the  Union  ? 

At  Lexington  a  monument  stands  over  the  re- 
mains, and  in  honor  of  the  memory,  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  county  who  fell  at  that  place  at  the  first 
sacrifice,  and  from  it  visitors  from  far  and  near 
have  read  and  will  forever  read  the  great  lesson 
of  liberty.  In  Lowell,  now  an  industrial  city  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  forty 
years  ago  did  not  even  have  a  municipal  exist- 
ence, from  out  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens, Luther  C.  Ladd  and  Addison  0.  Whitney, 
two  young  men  who  fell  in  Baltimore,  have  found 
an  honored  grave.  Cruelly  killed  among  strang- 
ers, whose  liberties  they  were  marching  to  pro- 
tect, their  rumains  were  brought  home  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  their  last  sacred  resting-place  by  a  weep- 
ing city.  The  remains  of  Sumner  II.  Xeedham, 
slain  at  the  same  time,  rest  in  the  younger  and 
sister  city  of  Lawrence,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  those  of  Taylor,  whose  residence  and  friends 
are  yet  unknown,  repose  under  the  soil  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  killed.  Ladd, 
Whitney,  Needham,  and  Taylor  will  forever  be 
remembered  as  the  four  patriots  who  fell  in  Bal- 
S.  D.  26. 


timore  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  and  wfaA 
first  shed  their  blood  in  the  suppression  of  this  ro* 
bellion.  Over  their  remains  monuments  will  be 
erected  to  aid  in  teaching  the  second  scries  of 
great  lessons  in  our  national  history.  What  will 
those  lessons  be  ?  Who  dares  answer,  when  he 
looks  forward  among  the  myriads  who  in  the  gromt 
and  boundless  future  are  to  read  them  and  to  pro- 
fit by  them  ?  To  us,  however,  they  offer  words  ol 
instruction,  which  we  may  read  with  interest  and 
possibly  without  error.  Our  Revolution  was  a 
struggle  of  an  intelligent  people,  the  governed,  to 
elevate  and  govern  themselves  by  established  laws 
and  not  by  the  will  of  men,  an  inestimable  bene- 
fit to  mankind,  and  this  second  struggle  is  to  pre- 
serve the  government  thus  established.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  escape  fix)m  the  conclusion,  that  as  in 
both  struggles  the  first  blood  was  shed  from  amon^f 
the  yeomanry  and  industrial  population  of  the 
country,  so  the  great  objects  te  be  won  and  the 
certain  results  in  both  cases  were  te  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  for  their 
signal  triumph  over  tibie  ambitious  and  corrupt 
few,  whose  only  aim  was  power.. 

The  Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  made 
provision  for  those  who  were  injured,  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed  in  Baltimore. 
The  additional  pecuniary  provisions  so  honorably 
made  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  will  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  Resolve  be- 
fore us  acknowledges,  in  just  and  friendly  terms, 
the  generous  act  of  the  Assembly.  But  this  act 
of  Maryland  takes  an  almost  ingnitely  higher  po- 
sition among  men  for  other  reasons  than  the  com- 
forts it  affords  these  sufi'erers.  As  an  indication 
of  the  supremacy  of  kindly  feelings  and  brotherly 
love  it  is  a  priceless  act  After  the  terrible  and 
painful  history  of  the  past  year,  it  causes  our 
blood  to  thrill  through- our  veins,  to  hear  from  di- 
vided and  distracted  Maryland  that  angry  pas- 
sions have  subsided,  and  that  calm  reason  and 
benign  justice  and  right  have  gained  the  ascend- 
ency there.  Within  less  than  a  year  from  the 
time  when  the  blood  of  the  volunteer  citizen  sol- 
diers of  Massachusetts,  of  the  Sixth  regiment, 
marching  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to-aid  in  defending  the  Union  and  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion,  was  shed  in  Baltimore  by  an  an- 
gry and  unmanageable  populace,  the  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  State,  by 
which  that  body  was  elected,  extends  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, ;>nd  to  those  who  were  injured  and  the  friends 
of  those  who  were  slain,  comfort  and  relief.  The 
stain  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  has  bo- 
come  matter  of  history,  and  can  never  be  washed 
out,  but  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Massachu- 
setts do  now,  and  we  may  well  hope,  when  tliis 
rebellion  is  cnished  out,  will  forever  continue  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  each 
other;  and  although  they  will  alike  regret  the 
bloody  sacriHce  of  April  nineteenth,  18G1,  they 
►  will  for  ever  look  back  upon  it  as  pennitted  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  for  the  common  good. 
That  day's  work  fonned  no  inconsiderable  pai*t 
of  the  events  which  aroused  the  patriotism  of  half 
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a  million  soldiers^  nnd  brought  them  intg  the  field 
in  fJeronce  of  the  Union. 

Maryland  thus  extendi  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  tho  more  Northern  States.  MlfiisouH  nnd  Ken- 
tucky, through  thoir  a^i*;  and  their  suffortngs^ 
hftvo  done  tiio  ^me.  Let  Massachusetts  Jind  each 
State  at  the  North,  cordially  gnisp  tlieir  friendly 
hands.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  and  understood,  that 
as  soon  as  the  wild  and  wicked  ambition  of  rebel 
leadora  is  put  dowru  and  the  people  of  the  scced^ 
Ing  States  having  been  truly  informed  of  the 
friendly  feeUtigs  that  at  the  North  everywhere 

Erevail  toward  them  when  separated  Jrom  their 
Jse-hearted  and  corrupt  leaders,  will  meet  on 
oomnion  and  friendly  grounds^  then  each  State 
will  be  welcomed  back  into  the  family  of  the 
Union,  not  as  a  dependent  and  subjugated  terri- 
tory, but  as  an  equal  and  independent  and  sover- 
ttgn  State.  And  let  u&  hope  that  this  gleam  of 
light  which  comes  so  choeringly  from  llaryland 
to  Mas^saehuictts,  (and  I  hope  we  f^hall  signally 
reoogniste  it  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this 
R€solv(%)  is  the  early  morning  twilight  that  fol- 
lows the  dark  and  stormy  night  which  has  been 
upon  uSf  and  that  ushers  in  the  bright  and  per- 
petual day  of  peac©^  prosperity^  and  happinesfis, 
which  this  great  and  a^in  friendly  and  united 
people  is  yet  to  enjoy,  and  the  blessings  of  which 
they  are  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  posterity 
aa  an  inheritance  forever. 

Alvah  Crocker,  of  Worcester,  apoke  as  fol- 
lows l 

Mr,  PaRSTOE^rr ;  God  bless  Maryland  \  God 
bles!^  the  land  of  Carroll,  of  I  ticks,  of  Johnson  ! 
Sir,  for  the  noble  act  {the  has  consummated  — 
for  the  olive  branch  she  has  extended — -for  the 
germ  of  friend;?hip  she  has  pljintcii^  surely  dcs- 
tined  to  put  forth,  to  blossom,  to  hear  the  richest 
fruit — twining  us  together — drawing  the  corda  of 
love  around  our  very  heart-strings — for  this,  I 
say  again  God  bless  her  f  Sir^  it  was  my  fortune 
in  December  last  to  enjoy  an  interview  at  Mary- 
land's capital,  Annapohs,  with  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  her  Assembly,  The  discussion  at  that 
time  began  in  bitterness,  to  be  ondetl  in  mutual 
confidence.  I  took  occasion  then,  sir^  to  a.HSure 
those  men  that  Massachusetts  was  a  Union-loving 
State,  her  people  would  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion uf  the  United  States,  now  and  alwayii,  nntil 
changed  by  a  constitutional  majority.  And  dur- 
ing our  discussion^  sir,  with  our  hearLs  warmed 
by  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  they  turned  to 
our  maimed  and  dead  of  Baltimore  of  the  memor- 
able nineteenth  of  April,  and  ti>  the  condition  of 
thoir  friand?^,  and  to  the  subject  of  making  the  re- 
paration acknowledged  by  thiEj  resolve,  reparation 
£0  hf Jilting  the  character  of  a  sovereign  State.  I 
haikd  it  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  over  our  un- 
happy and  bleeding  country— of  day  breaking  in 
upon  us.  Sir,  when  ultraism  on  both  sides  of 
** Mason  and  llixon's  line'^  shall  have  sufticicntly 
drenched  us  in  sorrow,  in  blood — when  homes 
enough  have  been  desecrated — families  enough 
decimated  —  and  0  sir  t  hearts  enough  stricken 
and  broken,  victims  enough  sacrificed  to  tins  hy- 
dra mooater,  this  Moloch  of  scce^aioii,  of  fiuiaii* 


CIS m— ay,  sir,  whert  again  our  proud  eagle  shall 
spread  her  broad  pinions  from  Orcj^on  to  Mcjctco^ 
our  glorious  fiag  again  be  unftirUd,  mhttfd^  hon^ 
PVed — every  sLir  again  in  ib;  place --^iga in  shed- 
ding its  appropriate  lustre  over  all  the  broad  acres 
of  our  knd ;  ay,  sir,  with  that  ssacred  instrument 
of  constitutton:il  Uberty  now,  too,  again  in  its 
place,  though  bapti?:cd  as  it  will  be,  in  Uie  d^ep* 
'f4t  erlmsan^  then  again  to  be  worshipped  and  ven- 
erated the  more,  as  the  pole-star  of  our  future 
course— so  long  as  Massachusetts  has  a  heart  to 
love  and  sustain  it,  will  she  remember  this  act  of 
comity  of  her  sister  State  of  Maryland,  cementing 
and  binding  us  together  as  it  does  more  closely 
forever ;  and  by  us,  sir,  Massachusetts  Senatorfi, 
now,  hereafVcr,  always,  till  cold  in  our  cofl^ns, 
shall  the  inspiration  of  this  act  of  Maryland  now 
before  ui,  bo  cherished  and  embalmed  upon  ihd 
page  of  grateful  memory » 

[The  President  (John  11.  Clifford)  in  putting 
the  questioti  upon  the  Resolve,  in  order  to  give 
the  tno^t  emphatic  approval  of  the  Senate  to 
this  fraternal  bgislation  of  ^faryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts, requested  the  Senators  in  favor  of  its 
passage,  to  signify  it  by  rising  in  their  places — ^ 
whereupon  the  Resolve  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Resolve  was  then  transmitted  to  the  IIouso 
of  Representatives,  and  unanimously  passed  ui 
that  branch.] 


Doa  7S- 
CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DOXELSO?f. 

SCPPLEMEXTAL    RBPORT   OF  QES,    PILLOW.* 

TleiDQUAitTicfm  Tninir  Ditiwok,  I 
ScCATVft,  Ala.,  March  14,  1>H^      | 

Col  TF:  W.  ir^t^l^all,  a.  a.  Genfral: 

TnE  position  we  occupied  was  invested,  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  by  a  force  which  we  csti* 
mated  at  about  twenty  thousand  strong.  This 
force  had  approached  us  partly  by  water,  but 
mainly  by  land  from  Fort  Ht^nry.  I  considered 
the  force  we  had  sulficient  to  repulse  the  assault 
of  this  force.  Wo  repuls<M:l  everywhere  a  vigor- 
ous assault  made  by  our  enemies  against  our  po- 
sitioa  Fresh  troops  continued  to  come  every 
day  by  waler  until  tho  fourteenth.  We  are  sal- 
istied  the  enemy' si  forcesi  are  not  short  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Our  impressions  of  his  strength 
were  conllrmed  by  prisoners  we  hail  taken  on 
that  day. 

This  evening  the  enemy  landed  thirteen  steani'- 
boat  loads  of  fresh  troops.  It  was  now  manifest 
that  we  could  not  long  maintain  our  paisitton 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers.  I  was 
Fiatisfied  the  last  troops  were  nf  (ierveral  Hueira 
command.  We  felt  tho  want  of  re  enforcements, 
but  we  did  not  ask  for  them»  because  wo  know 
they  ^vere  not  to  be  had.  I  had  just  t-ome  from 
Howling  Itrcen^  and  heard  that  fienenLlJoh[iston 
could  not  spare  a  man  frorn  Um  position.  Me 
had,  in  fact,  already  sf>  weakened  himself,  that 
he  could  not  maintain  his  p{>sition  against  a  rig- 

*  3m  pAfe  lUi  EKk».,  VqL  IV.  Bniujoa  Raooni 
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orous  assault.  Under  these  circumstances,  deem- 
ing it  utterly  useless  to  apply  for  reenforceraents, 
wo  determined  to  make  the  hcst  possible  defence 
we  could  with  the  force  in  hand.  Our  invest- 
ment by  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the 
fourteenth  being  completed,  and  the  enemy  on 
that  evening  having  received  thirteen  boat-loads 
of  fresh  troops,  a  council  of  general  officers  was 
convened  by  General  Floyd,  at  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  give  battle  at  daylight  the  next  day, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  investing  force,  if  possible, 
before  the  fresh  troops  were  in  position.  In  that 
council  I  proposed  as  a  plan  of  attack,  that  with 
the  lorcc  in  the  intrenchments  of  our  left  wing, 
and  Colonel  Hanson^s  regiment,  of  General  Buck- 
ner*s  division,  I  should  attack  the  enemy^s  main 
force,  on  his  right,  and,  if  successful,  that  would 
roll  the  enemy  on  his  line  of  investments  to  a 
point  opposite  General  Buckncr*s  position,  where 
he  would  attack  him  in  flank  and  rear,  and  drive 
him,  with  our  united  commands,  back  upon  his 
encampments  at  the  river.  To  this  proposition, 
80  far  from  allowing  me  to  have  Colonel  Iianson^s 
regiment.  General  Buckner  objected.  I  waived 
the  point,  saying  I  only  asked  the  assistance  of 
that  regiment,  because  my  portion  of  the  labor 
was,  by  far,  the  greatest  to  be  performed,  and 
that  upon  my  success  depended  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
troops  I  had  to  fight  were  fresh  troops  and  badly 
armed. 

General  Buckner  then  proposed  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  plan  of  battle,  that  he  should  attack 
the  enemy  simultaneously  with  me,  that  his  at- 
tack should  be  against  the  position  of  the  Wynnes 
ferry  road,  where  he  had  a  battery  nearly  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  left  wing,  and  that  he 
would  thus  lessen  the  labors  of  my  command, 
and  strike  the  enemy  in  a  material  point  To 
this  modification  I  agreed,  as  an  improvement 
upon  my  proposed  plan.  In  carrying  out  this 
plan,  thus  agreed  upon,  it  became  proper  for 
Colonel  Heiman's  brigade  to  maintain  its  position 
in  the  line,  otherwise  the  enemy  might  turn  the 
right  of  General  Buckner' s  position,  take  his 
forces  on  the  right  flank,  and  tlius  defeat  our 
success.  It  was  arranged  accordingly.  General 
Floyd  approved  this  plan  of  battle,  and  ordered 
tha(  it  should  be  carried  out  next  morning  by 
daylight  I  then  sent  for  all  the  commanders  of 
brigades,  to  explain  to  them  our  situation,  (being 
invested,)  our  purpose,  our  plan  of  battle,  and  to 
assign  to  each  brigade  its  proper  position  in  my  col- 
umn, all  of  which  was  done,  and  I  gave  orders 
to  have  my  whole  force  under  arms,  at  four  and 
a  half  o'clock,  ar^d  to  be  ready  to  march  out  of 
our  works  precisely  at  five  o'clock. 

At  four  o'clock  I  was  with  my  command,  all 
of  which  were  in  position,  except  Colonel  Davi- 
son's brigade,  none  of  which  were  present  I 
immediately  directed  General  B.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  present,  and  to  whose  imine<liate  command 
Colonel  Davison's  brigade  belonged,  to  despatch 
officers  for  that  brigade,  and  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  delay.  Ho  did  so.  I  likewise  sent 
Berend  officers  of  my  staff  on  the  same  duty.  Both 


sets  of  officers  mide  the  same  report,  namely : 
Colonel  Davison  had  failed  to  give  any  orders  to 
the  colonels  of  his  command,  and  that  Colonel 
D.  was  sick.  It  is  proper  to  state  he  was  com- 
plaining of  being  sick  when  the  o;-ders  were  re- 
ceived. The  instructions  to  the  brigade  com- 
manders were  given  about  two  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing. My  command  was  delayed  in  its  advance 
about  half  an  hour  by  the  necessity  of  bringing 
up  the  brigade. 

My  column  was  finally  ready,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion about  fifteen  minutes  after  five  o'clock.  I 
moved  with  the  advance,  and  directed  General 
B.  R.  Johnson  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Davison's  brigade  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Simonton,  which,  owing  to  the  reasons 
already  stated,  was  brought  into  column  in  the 
rear,  and  into  action  last,  under  General  Johnson, 
to  whose  report,  for  its  good  behavior  on  the 
field,  I  particularly  refer,  having,  in  ray  original 
report,  omitted  to  state  its  position  on  the  neld. 
Many  of  these  incidents,  not  deemed  essential  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  main  features  of 
the  battle  of  the  twelfth  of  February,  were  omitted 
in  my  original  report,  but  are  now  given  as  parts 
of  its  history.  In  my  original  report,  I  gave  the 
after  operations  in  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth 
February,  and  shall  now  pass  over  all  the  events 
occurring  until  the  council  of  general  officers, 
held  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth.  The  lodgment 
of  the  enemy's  force,  in  the  rifle-pits  of  General 
Buckner's  extreme  right,  late  on  the  evening  ol 
the  fifteenth  February,  induced  General  Floyd  to 
call  a  meeting  of  general  officers  at  headquarters 
that  night. 

We  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth  to 
open  the  way  through  the  enemy's  line  of  in- 
vestments, to  retire  to  the  interior.  The  battle 
had  occupied  the  day.  We  were  until  twelve 
o'clock  that  night  burying  the  dead.  At  about 
one  o'clock,  we  had  all  the  commanders  of  regi- 
ments and  brigades  assembled,  and  given  orders 
to  the  entire  command,  to  be  under  arms  at  four 
o'clock  to  march  out  on  the  road  leading  toward 
Charlotte.  I  had  given  instruction  to  Major 
Hays,  my  commissary,  and  Major  Jones,  my 
quartermaster,  immediately  after  our  evacuation 
of  the  place,  to  burn  all  the  stores.  About  three 
o'clock  (perhaps  a  little  earlier)  we  received  intel- 
ligence from  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  that  they 
heard  dogs  barking  around  on  the  outside  of  our 
lines,  and  the  enemy,  they  thought,  were  rein- 
vesting our  position.  General  Floyd  immediate- 
ly directed  me  to  send  out  scouts  to  ascertain 
the  fact  This  duty  was  performed.  When  the 
scouts  retiu'ncd,  they  reported  the  enemy  in 
large  force  occupying  his  original  position,  and 
closing  up  the  routes  to  the  interior.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  report,  I  directed 
Colonel  Forrest  to  send  out  a  second  set  of  scouts, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  hiui  to  send  two 
intelligent  men  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ex- 
amine a  valley  of  overflown  ground,  lying  to  the 
rear  and  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  the 
Talley  of  overflown  ground  could  be  crossed  by 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  ene« 
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my^s  forces  reached  the  river  bank.  The  one  set 
of  scouts  returned  and  confirmed  the  previous 
reports,  namely :  That  the  woods  were  full  of  the 
enemy,  occupying  his  former  position  in  great 
numbers.  The  scouts  sent  up  the  river  to  ex- 
jtmine  the  overflow,  reported  that  the  overflown 
valley  was  not  practicable  for  infantry,  that  the 
soft  mud  was  about  half-leg  deep,  that  the  water 
was  about  saddle-skirts  deep  to  Uie  horses,  and 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  drift  in  the  way. 
We  then  sent  for  a  citizen,  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  said  to  know  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try well,  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  river  scouts. 

In  addition  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold,  many  of  the  troops 
were  frost-bitten,  and  they  could  not  stand  a 
passage  through  a  sheet  of  water.  With  these 
nets  before  us,  Generals  Floyd,  Buckner,  and 
myselC  the  two  former  having  remained  at  my 
quarters  all  the  intervening  time,  held  a  consul- 
tation, when  General  Floyd  said :  **  Well,  gentle- 
men, what  is  now  best  to  be  done  ?"  Neither 
General  Buckner  nor  myself  having  answered 
promptly.  General  Floyd  repeated  his  inquiry, 
addressing  himself  to  me  by  name.  My  reply 
was,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  but  that  I  was  in  favor  of  cutting  our 
way  out  He  then  asked  General  Buckner  what 
he  thought  we  ought  to  do.  General  Buckner 
said  his  command  was  so  broken  down,  so  cut 
up,  and  so  demoralized,  he  could  not  make  an- 
other fight,  that  he'  thought  wo  would  lose  three 
fourths  of  the  command  we  had  already  left  if 
we  attempted  to  cut  our  way  out,  and  that  it  was 
wrong.  No  officer  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  three 
fourths  of  a  command  to  save  the  other  fourth. 
That  we  had  fought  the  enemy  from  the  trenches, 
we  had  fought  him  from  his  gunboats,  and  fought 
our  way  through  his  line  of  investments,  tiiat  we 
were  again  invested  with  a  force  of  fresh  troops, 
that  the  army  had  done  all  duty  and  honor  re- 
quired it  to  do,  and  more  was  not  possible. 

General  Floyd  then  remarked  that  his  opinions 
coincided  with  General  Buckner.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B.  R.  Johnson  had  previously  retired  from 
the  council  to  his  quarters  in  the  field,  and  was 
not  present  In  my  original  report,  I  stated  it 
was  my  impression  Major  Gilmer  was  consulted, 
and  concurred  in  the  opinions  of  Generals  Buck- 
ner and  Floyd ;  but  from  subsequent  conversa- 
tions with  Slajor '  Gihncr,  I  learn  from  him  he 
had  retired  to  another  room  and  lain  down,  and 
was  not  present  at  this  part  of  the  conference, 
and  I  am  therefore  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  statements  in  regard  to  him. 

The  proposition  to  cut  our  way  out  being  thus  j 
disposed  of,  I  remarked  that  wo  could  hold  our 
position  another  day,  and  fight  the  enemy  from  our 
trenches ;  that  by  night  our  steamboats  that  had 
taken  off  the  jirisoners  and  our  own  wounded 
men  would  return,  and  that  during  the  night  we 
could  set'  our  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  wo  could  make  our  escape  by 
Clarksvillo,  and  thus  save  the  army.  To  this 
proposition  General  Buckner  said :  ^'  GeatlemoDi 


you  know  the  enemy  occupy  the  rifle-pits  on  mr 
right,  and  can  easily  turn  my  position  and  attack, 
me  in  the  rear,  or  move  down  on  the  river  bat- 
tery. I  am  satisfied  he  will  attick  me  at  day- 
light, and  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an 
hour."  Regarding  General  Buckncr's  reply  as 
settling  this  proposition  in  the  negative,  (for  I 
had  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  heavy  losses  of 
the  previous  day  to  defend  my  own  portion  of 
the  lines,  and  I  could  give  him  no  reinforce- 
ments,) I  th^n  said :  **  Gentlemen,  if  we  cannot 
cut  out,  nor  fight  on,  there  is  no  alternative  left 
us  but  capitulation,  and  I  am  determined  that  I 
will  never  surrender  the  coihmand,  nor  surrender 
myself  prisoner;  I  will  die  first"  General  Floyd 
remarked  that  such  was  his  determination,  and 
that  ho  would  die  before  he  would  do  cither. 
Thereupon,  General  Buckner  remarked  that  such 
determinations  wore  personal,  and  that  pefsonal 
considerations  should  never  influence  official  ac- 
tion. General  Floyd  said  he  acknowledged  it 
was  personal  with  him.  but  nevertheless  it  was 
his  determination.  Wnereupon,  General  Buck- 
ner said,  that  being  satisfied  nothing  else  could 
be  done,  if  he  was  placed  in  command,  he  would 
surrender  the  command,  and  share  the  fate  of 
the  ^ommand.  General  Floyd  immediately  said  : 
"  General  Buckner,  if  I  place  you  in  command, 
will  you  allow  me  to  draw  out  my  brigade  f* 
General  Buckner  promptly  replied :  "  Yes,  pro- 
vided you  do  so  before  the  enemy  act  upon 
my  communication."  General  Floyd  remarked : 
*' General  Pillow,  I  turn  over  the  command."  I 
replied  instantly:  "I  pass  it"  General  Buck- 
ner said  :  "I  assume  it;  bring  me  a  bugler,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper."  General  Buckner  had  received 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
commenced  writing,  when  I  left  and  crossed  the 
river,  passing  outside  the  garrison  before  General 
Buckner  proposed  his  communication  to  the  ene- 
my, and  went  to  Clarksville  by  land  on  horse- 
back. I  did  not  know  what  he  had  written  until 
I  saw  the  published  correspondence  with  General 
Grant. 

I  may  be  asked  if  I  was  in  favor  of  cutting  my 
way  out,  why,  when  the  command  was  turned 
over  to  me,  I  did  not  take  it  ?  My  reply  is,  that, 
though  technically  speaking,  the  command  de- 
volved on  me  when  turned  over  by  General  Floyd, 
it  was  turned  over  to  General  Buckner  in  point 
of  fact  All  parties  so  understood  it  In  proof 
of  this,  General  Floyd,  under  his  agreement  with 
General  Buckner.  actually  withdrew  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  brigade,  by  setting  them  across  the 
river  in  the  steamer  Gen.  Anderson,  that  arrived 
just  iH-'fore  daylight.  In  farther  proof  of  this,  I 
embody  in  this  report  an  order  oT  (xeneral  Buck- 
ner to  Geneml  B.  R.  Johnson,  after  he  liad  as- 
sumed command     A  copy  of  order  : 

ITKADQn^RTER!?,  DovER,  February  16,  1812. 

Sir:  The  command  of  the  forces  in  tliis  vicin- 
ity has  devolved  upon  me  by  order  of  General 
Floyd.  I  have  sent  a  liag  to  CJeneral  (irant,  and 
during  the  correspondence,  and  until  furtlier  or- 
ders, refrain  from  hostile  demonstrationSi  with  % 
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▼few  to  prevent  like  demonstrations  on  the  ene- 
my^s  part  You  will  endeavor  to  send  a  flag  to 
the  posts  in  front  of  your  position,  notifying 
them  of  the  fact  that  I  have  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  General  Grant  from  the  right  of  our 
position,  and  desire  to  know  his  present  head- 
quarters. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.    B.    BUCKNER, 

Brig.-a«n.  C.  &  A. 

In  addition  to  thjs,  General  Floyd  was  my 
senior,  and  of  high  character  and  acknowledged 
ability.  General  Buckner,  though  my  junior  in 
rank,  possesses  high  reputation  as  an  officer  of 
talents  and  experience.  With  the  judgment  of 
both  against  me,  if  I  had  acted  upon  my  own 
conviction,  and  had  failed  or  involved  the  com- 
mand in  heavy  loss,  I  was  apprehensive  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  rashness,  and  bring 
upon  me  the  censure  of  the  government,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  country.  Besides,  without 
their  assistance  in  command,  and  with  the  moral 
weight  of  their  opinions  with  the  troops  against 
the  step,  I  did  not  regard  it  practicable  to  make 
a  successful  effort  to  cut  out  I  declined  to  as- 
sume the  command  when  turned  over  by  General 
Floyd,  because  it  was  against  my  convictions  of 
duty  to  surrender  the  command,  and  unde»  the 
decisions  of  Generals  Floyd  and  Buckner,  (a 
majority  of  the  council,)  I  could  do  nothing  but 
surrender  it  It  is  proper  to  sav  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  General  Floyd,  General 
Buckner,  and  myself,  upon  this  branch  of  the 
Hubject  consisted' in  this,  namely :  They  thought 
it  would  cost  three  fourths  of  the  command  to 
cut  out  I  did  not  think  the  loss  would  be  so 
great  If  it  had  been  settled  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  as  much  as  three  fourths,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  them  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  the 
attempt  Again  :  I  believe  we  could  have  main- 
tained our  position  another  day,  and  have  saved 
the  army  by  getting  back  our  boats  and  setting 
our  command  across  the  river ;  but  inasmuch  as 
General  Buckner  was  of  opinion  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  command  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  I  could  not  possibly  hold  my  own  position 
of  the  line,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  my  brother 
general  officers.  While  I  thus  differed  with  them 
in  opinion,  I  still  think  I  did  right  in  acquiescing 
•  in  opinion  with  them.  We  all  agreed  in  opinion 
we  could  not  long  maintain  the  position  against 
such  overwhelming  numbers  of  fresh  troops. 
We  all  agreed  the  array  had  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  that^  if  i>ossible,  further  sacrifices  < 
should  be  avoided.  Men  will  differ  and  agree 
according  to  their  mental  organization.  I  cen- 
sure not  their  opinions,  nor  do  I  claim  merit  for 
my  own.  The  whole  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  government 

Since  my  original  report  was  prepared,  I  have 
seen  and  read  the  official  accounts  of  General 
Grant  and  Commodore  Foote.  From  these  I 
learn  that  the  damage  done  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats on  the  thirteenth  was  greater  by  fiir  than 
was  represented  by  me  in  my  original  r^<^ 


Four  of  the  6nem3r'8  gunboats  were  badly  dis- 
abled, receiving  over  one  hundred  shells  from 
oiu-  battery,  many  of  which  went  entirely  thrOu^ 
from  stem  to  stem,  tearing  the  frame  of  the 
boats  and  machinery  to  pieces,  and  killing  and 
wounding  fifty-five  of  their  crews.  Among  them 
was  the  Commander  himself  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  vulnerability 
of  these  heavy  shots ;  but  it  required  a  desper- 
ate fight  to  settle  the  question,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  public  mind  will  run  from  one  ex- 
treme to*  the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. In  estimating  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  fifteenth  February,  I  saw  that  the 
whole  field  of  battle  for  a  mile  and  a  half  was 
covered  with  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  believe 
his  loss  could  not  fall  short  of  five  thousand 
men. 

I  am  satisfied  from  published  letters  fVom  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  enemy,  and  from  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  Northern  press,  that  his 
loss  was  much  greater  than  originally  estimated 
in  my  report  I  stated  in  my  original  report, 
that  after  we  had  driven  the  enemy  from  and 
captured  his  battery  on  the  Wynn's  ferry  road, 
and  were  pursuing  him  around  to  our  right,  atid 
after  we  had  met  and  overcome  a  f^esh  force  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  route  toward  his  gunboats,  ] 
called  off  the  pursuit,  but  in  the  hurry  with 
which  that  report  was  prepared,  I  omitted  to 
state  mv  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  twenty  gunboats  of  fVesh  troops  at 
his  landing,  then  only  about  three  miles  distant ; 
I  knew  from  the  great  loss  my  command  had 
sustained  during  the  protracted  fight  of  over 
seven  hours,  my  command  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops,  who,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  were  then  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  field.  General  Buckner's  com- 
mand, so  far  as  labor  was  concerned,  was  com- 
paratively fresh,  but  its  disorganization,  from 
being  repulsed  by  the  battery,  had  unfitted  it  to 
meet  and  fight  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops.  I 
therefore  called  off  the  pursuit,  explaining  my 
reasons  to  General  Floyd,  who  approved  the  or- 
der. This  explanation  is  now  given,  as  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  order. 
It  is  furUier  proper  to  say,  that  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  at  Donelson,  I  had  the 
whole  force  engaged  night  and  day  in  strength- 
ening my  position,  until  the  fight  commenced, 
and  when  the  fighting  ceased  at  night  it  WM 
again  at  work.  I  did  not,  therefore,  and  could 
not,  get  a  single  morning  report  of  the  strength 
of  my  command. 

The  four  Virginia  regiments  did  not,  I  am  con- 
fident, exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty  each  for 
duty.  The  Texas  regiment  did  not  number 
three  hundred  men.  Several  Mississippi  regi- 
ments were  equally  reduced,  while  those  of  Col- 
onels  Voorhies,  Abernethy,  and  Hughes,  (new 
regiments,)  were  almost  disbanded  by  measles, 
and  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  each  fit  for 
duty.  Colonel  Browdcn's  regiment  had  but  six-  • 
ty  men,  and  it  was  by  my  order  placed  trnder 
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Captain  Parker  to  work  artillery.  All  others 
were  greatly  reduced  by  wastage.  The  whole 
force,  therefore,  was  greatly  less  than  could  be 
supposed  from  the  number  of  nominal  regiments. 
Of  this  force,  General  Floyd,  under  his  agree- 
ment with  General  Buckner,  before  ho  turned 
over 'the  command,  drew  out  a  large  portion  of 
his  brigade  (how  many  I  do  not  know)  by  taking 
possession  of  the  steamer  Anderson,  which  ar- 
rived at  Dover  just  before  day,  and  setting  them 
across  the  river.  A  large  portion  of  the  cavalry 
under  orders  passed  out  All  of  the  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  cut  out,  and  could  have  gone  out  but 
for  the  timidity  of  its  ofiBcers.  Several  thousand 
infantry  escaped  one  way  or  another,  many  of 
whom  are  now  at  this  place,  and  all  others  are 
ordered  here  as  a  rendezvous  for  reorganization. 
From  the  list  of  prisoners  published  in  Northern 
papers,  which  I  have  seen,  it  required  the  prison- 
ers of  six  regiments  to  make  nine  hundred  men. 
I  do  not  believe  the  number  of  prisoners  exceed- 
ed that  stated  by  the  Northern  papers,  which  is 
put  at  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
privates.  • 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth,  I  had 
caused  the  arms  lost  by  the  enemy  to  be  gather- 
ed up  from  about  half  the  field  of  battle,  and  had 
hauled  and  stacked  up  over  five  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  which 
were  lost  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  for  want 
of  transportation  to  bring  them  away. 

In  regard  to  the  enemy's  force  with  which  we 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Dover,  General 
Grant,  jn  his  official  report,  says  that  he  had 
taken  about  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  that 
Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  had  escaped  with 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  the  forces  engaged 
were  about  equal.  While  the  estimate  of  prison- 
ers taken,  and  the  number  with  which  General 
Floyd  escaped,,  is  wide  of  the  mark,  yet  the 
aggregate  of  the  numbers  fts  given  by  himself,  is 
thirty  thousand,  and  his  acknowledgments  that 
the  forces  were  about  equal,  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  that  we  fought  thirty  thousand  men  ; 
tUe  same  number  given  by  prisoners  taken. 
And  agreeing  with  my  original  estimate  of  his 
strength.  General  Ilalleck,  in  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch of  tenth  February  from  St  Louis  to  Gen- 
eral McGlellan,  said :  **  He  had  invested  Fort  Don- 
elson  with  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  all  communication  and  supplies 
were  cut  oflf."  Thi^  corroborates  Grant's  state- 
ments, for  the  troops  which  arrived  on  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  of  February,  being  twenty 
steamboat  loads,  had  not  reached  the  battle-field 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  parts  of  those  that  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  had  not  reached  it 

These  sources  make  it  clear,  we  fought  thirty 
thousand  of  the  enemy  on  the  fifteenth ;  and 
that  we  were  reinvested  that  night  with  all  the 
enemy's  disposable  force,  including  his  fresh 
troops,  cannot  bo  doubted.  Nothing  has  occur- 
red to  change  my  original  estimate  of  our  loss  in 
the  several  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  at  the 
trenches,  with  the  gunboats,  and  in  the  battle 


of  Dover.  As  to  the  absence  still  of  regiment 
and  brigade  commanders,  it  is  possible  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  officers  in  my  com- 
mands. To  Brigadier-General  Johnson  s  report» 
which  is  herewith  forwarded,  I  particularly  refer 
for  the  conduct  of  officers  and  commands  under 
his  immediate  observation  during  the  battle. 
The  forces  under  my  immediate  command,  in  the 
conflict  with  the  enemy's  right,  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand,  though  they  never  faltered,  and 
drove  the  enemy  fi-om  his  position,  slowly  and 
steadily  advancing  over  one  and  a  half  miles,  car- 
rying the  positions  of  his  first  battery,  and  two 
of  his  guns,  and  of  a  battery  on  the  Wynnes 
ferry  road,  taking  four  more  guns,  and  after- 
ward uniting  with  General  Buckner's  command, 
drove  the  enemy  back,  sustained  by  a  number 
of  fresh  troops. 

Yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  fruits  of  our  victory 
would  have  been  far  greater,  had  General  Buck- 
ner's column  been  successful  in  its  assault  upon 
the  Wynn's  ferry  road  battery.  Equally  clear 
is  it,  that  the  enemy,  effecting  a  lodgment  in 
General  Buckner's  rifle-pits,  on  his  right,  brought 
the  command  into  extreme  peril,  making  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  immediate  action,  in 
which  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  cutting 
our  way  out,  or  holding  out  another  day  and 
throwing  the  command  across  the  river,  or  of 
capitulation.  My  own  position  upon  these  sev- 
eral propositions  having  been  explained  more 
fully  and  in  detail  in  this,  my  supplementary'  re- 
port, nothing  more  remains  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty  to  the  government,  but  io  subscribe 
myself.         Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GiD.  J.  Pillow, 

Brig. -Gen.  C.  &  A, 

Note. — That  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the 
facts  stated  in  this  report,  I  append  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Colonel  Burch,  Colonel  Forrest, 
Majors  Henry  and  Haynes  and  Nicholson,  to 
which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  government 
GiD.  J.  Pillow, 

Brig.-Oen.  C.  a  A. 

Note. — My  original  estimate  was,  that  our  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand.  We  sent  up  fi*om  Dover, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  wound- 
ed. '  A  Federal  surgeon's  certificate,  which  I  have 
seen,  says  that  there  were  about  four  hundred  ' 
confederate  prisoners  wounded  in  hospital  at 
Paducah,  making  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  wounded.  I  was  satisfied  the  killed 
would  increase  the  number  to  two  thousand. 

COLONEL  BURCn*S  STATEMENT. 

DscATOft,  Ala.,  Bfarcfa  15, 1861 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  fifteenth,  all 
of  the  boats  which  we  had  at  Donolson  were  sent 
up  the  river  with  our  sick,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. After  supper,  a  council  of  officers  was  held 
at  Brigadier-General  Pillow's  headquarters.  I 
was  not  present  at  this  council,  but  during  iU 
session,  being  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  learned 
fl*om  some  officer  that  intelligence  had  been  re- 
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ceired  from  scouts  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
thftt  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  transports  were 
landing  reinforcements  one  and  a  half  or  two 
iniles  below  us,  at  their  usual  place  of  landing. 
Aft^r  I  had  learned  this,  and  during  the  session 
of  the  same  council,  two  couriers  came  to  Brig- 
adier-General Buckner— one,  and  perhaps  both, 
sent  by  Captain  Graves  of  the  artillery;  one 
stating  that  a  large  force  was  forming  in  front  of 
our  right  (General  Buckner' s)  wing ;  the  second 
stating  that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
moving  in  front  of  our  right,  around  toward  our 
left.  After  the  adjournment  of  this  council, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  I  learned  that  it 
had  been  determined  to  evacuate  the  post,  cut 
our  way  through  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's 
investing  force,  and  make  our  way  toward  Char- 
lotte, in  Dixon  County. 

Orders  were  given  for  the  command  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  at  four  o'clock  a.m.     After 
this,  being  in  General  Pillow's  private  room, 
where  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  all 
were,  two  scouts  came  in,  stating  that  the  ene- 
my's camp-fires  could  bo  seen  at  the  same  places 
in  front  of  our  left  that  they  had  occupied  Fri- 
,   day.     From  the  remarks  of  the  Generals,  this  in- 
formation seemed  to  be  confirmatory  of  informa- 
tion which  they  had  previously  received.     Major 
Rice,  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Dover,  was  called 
in  and  interrogated  as  to  the  character  of  the 
road  to  Charlotte.     His  account  of  it  was  decid- 
edly unfavorable.     In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  then  followed  among  the  Generals — 
General  Pillow  insisting  upon  carrying  out.  the 
previous  determination  of  the  council  to  cut  our 
way  out — Brigadier-General  Buckner  said  that 
such  was  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men, 
that,  if  they  should  succeed  in  cutting  their  way 
out,  it  would  be  at  a  heavy  sacrifice,  and,  if  pur- 
sued by  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemj, 
they  would  be  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
General  Floyd  concurred  with  General  Buckner. 
General  Pillow  said :  **  Then  we  can  fight  them 
another  day  in  our  trenches,  and  by  to-morrow 
we  can  have  boats  enough  here  to  transport  our 
troops  across  the  river,  and  let  them  make  their 
escape  to  Clarksville.     General  Buckner  said — 
That  such  was  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  his 
right,  and  the  demoralization  of  his  forces,  from 
exposure  and  exhaustion,  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  trenches  a  half  an  hour.     As  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  his  remark,  he  said :  ^*  You, 
gentlemen,  know  that  yesterday  morning  I  con- 
sidered the  Second  Kentucky  (Hanson's  regi- 
ment) as  good  a  regiment  as  there  was  in  the 
gervice,  yet  such  was  their  condition  yesterday 
afternoon  that,  when  I  learned  the  enemy  was  in 
their  trenches,  (which  were  to  our  extreme  right, 
and  detached  from  the  others,)  before  I  could 
rally  and  form  them,  I  had  to  take  at  least  twenty 
men  by  the  shoulders,  and  put  them  into  line 
as  a  nucleus    for   formation."    General  Floyd 
concurred  with  General  Buckner  in  his  opinion 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  trenches 
longer,  and  asked :  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"    Gen- 
eral Bucknor  stated  that  no  officer  had  a  right  to 


sacrifice  his  men,  referred  to  our  various  success* 
es  since  Wednesday,  at  Donclson,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  an  officer  who  had  successfully 
resisted  an  assault  of  a  much  larger  forcQ,  and 
was  still  surrounded  by  an  increased  force,  could 
surrender  with  honor :  and  that  we  had  accom-  . 
plished  much  more  than  was  required  by  this 
rule.  General  Pillow  said  that  he  never  would 
surrender.  General  Floyd  said  that  he  would 
suffer  any  fate  before  he  would  surrender,  or  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  alive.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  one  present,  he  said  that  person- 
al considerations  influenced  him  in  coming  to 
this  determination,  and  further  stated  that  such 
considerations  should  never  govern  a  general 
officer. 

Colonel  Forrest,  of  the  cavalry,  who  was  pre- 
sent, said  he  would  die  before  he  would  surren- 
der ;  that  such  of  his  men  as  would  follow  him, 
he  would  take  out  General  Floyd  said  he  would 
take  his  chances  with  Forrest,  and  asked  Genera] 
Buckner  if  he  would  make  the  surrender  ?  Gen- 
eral Buckner  asked  him  if  he  (General  Floy^ 
would  pass  the  command  to  him  ?  General 
Floyd  replied  in  the  affirmative  I  understood 
General  Pillow  as  doing  the  same.  "Then," 
said  General  Buckner,  "  I  shall  propose  terms  of 
capitulation,"  and  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and 
directed  one  of  his  staff*  to  send  for  a  bugler,  and 
prepare  white  flags  to  plant  at  various  points  on 
our  works.  Preparations  were  immediately  be- 
gun to  be  made  by  General  Floyd  and  staffs,  Gen** 
eral  Pillow  and  staffs,  and  Colonel  Forrest,  to 
leave.  This  was  about  three  o'clock  a.m.  It 
was  suggested  by  some  one  that  two  boats  that 
were  known  to  be  coming  dov^  the  river  might 
arrive  before  day,  and  General  Floyd  asked,  if 
they  came,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take 
off"  on  them  his  troops.  General  Buckner  replied 
that  all  might  leave  who  could  before  his  note 
was  sent  to  General  Grant,  the  Federal  com- 
mander.    Thus  ended  the  conference. 

After  this  I  met  or  called  on  General  Pillow  in 
the  passage,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  his  position  ? 
He  thought  not ;  but  I  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  again  seeing  Generals  Floyd  and  Buck«> 
ner,  and  see  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
position  being  misunderstood  by  them.  He  said 
he  would,  and  returned  to  the  room  in  which  the 
conference  was  held. 

In  my  statement  of  what  transpired,  and  of 
the  conversations  that  were  had,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  given  the  exact  language  used,  and  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  order  of  the  remarks  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  narrate. 

John  C.  Burch, 

Aid  to  Gkoerml  PUIow. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  fif- 
teenth day  of  March,  1862. 

Levi  Suoans, 
Xntendant  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  ex-offlolo  J.  P. 


COLONEL  FORREST^S  REPORT. 

Marohl5,1Ml 
Between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  mom- 
ii^  February  sixteenth,  being  sent  for,  I  arrived 
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ftt  General  Pillow's  headquarters,  and  found  him, 
General  Floyd,  and  General  Buckner  in  conver- 
sation. General  Pillow  told  me  that  they  had 
received  information  that  the  enemv  were  again 
occupying  the  same  spround  they  had  occupied 
the  morning  before.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe 
it,  as  I  had  left  that  part  of  the  field,  on  our  left^ 
late  the  evening  before.  He  told  me  he  had  sent 
out  scouts,  who  reported  laige  f(H*ces  of  the  ene- 
my moving  around  to  our  lefL  He  instructed 
me  to  go  immediately,  and  send  two  reliable  men 
to  asc^tain  the  condition  of  a  road  running  near 
the  river-bank,  and  between  the  enemy's  right 
And  the  river,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  I  obeyed  his  instructions,  and 
awaited  the  return  of  the  scouts.  They  stated 
that  they  saw  no  enemy,  but  could  see  their  fires 
in  the  same  place  where  they  were  Friday  night; 
that  fit>m  their  examination,  and  from  informa- 
tioa  obtained  from  a  citiEen  living  on  the  road, 
the  water  was  about  to  the  saddle-skirts,  and  the 
mud  about  half-leg  deep  in  the  bottom  where  it 
had  been  overflowed.  The  bottom  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  water  then  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide.  During  the  conversa- 
tion that  then  ensued  among  the  general  officers. 
General  Pillow  was  in  favor  of  trying  to  cut  our 
way  out  General  Buckner  said  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  position  over  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  that  if  ho  attempted  to  take  his 
force  out^  it  would  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  who 
held  part  of  his  intrenchments,  and  be  (mlowcd 
and  cut  to  pieces.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take 
my  cavalry  around  them,  and  he  could  draw  out 
under  cover  of  them.  He  said  that  an  attempt 
to  cut  our  way  out  would  involve  a  loss  of  three 
fourths  of  the  men.  General  Floyd  said  our 
force  was  so  demoralized  as  to  cause  him  to  agree 
with  General  Buckner  as  to  our  probable  loss  in 
attempting  to  cut  our  way  out.  I  said  that  I 
would  agree  to  cut  my  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines  at  any  point  the  General  might  designate ; 
mad  stated  I  could  keep  back  their  cavalry,  which 
General  Buckner  thought  would  greatly  harass 
our  infantry  in  retreat  General  Buduier  or 
General  Floyd  said  that  they  (the  enemy)  would 
bring  their  artillerv  to  bear  on  us.  I  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  when  I  returned  General  Floyd 
•aid  he  could  not  and  would  not  surrender  him- 
self. I  then  asked  if  they  were  going  to  surren- 
der the  command  ?  General  Buckner  remarked 
that  they  were.  I  then  stated  that  I  had  not 
come  out  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  mv 
command,  and  would  not  do  it  if  they  would  fol- 
low me  out ;  that  I  intended  to  go  out  if  I  saved 
but  one  man ;  and  then  turning  to  General  Pil- 
low, I  asked  him  what  I  should  do?  He  re- 
plied :  ^^Cut  your  way  out"  I  inunodiatcly  left 
the  house  and  sent  for  all  the  officers  under  my 
command,  and  stated  to  them  the  facts  tliat  had 
occurred,  and  stated  my  determination  to  leave, 
and  remarked  that  all  who  wanted  to  go  could 
follow  me.  and  those  who  wished  to  stay  and 
take  tne  consequences  might  remain  in  camp. 
All  of  my  own  regiment,  and  Captain  Williams^ 
of  Helm's  Kentucky  regiment,  said  they  would 


go  with  me  if  the  last  man  fell.  Colonel  Gautt 
was  sent  for  and  urged  to  get  out  his  battalioB 
as  often  as  three  times,  but  he  and  two  Kentucky 
companies  (Captain  Wilcox  and  Captain  Hetiry) 
refused  to  come.  I  marched  out  the  remainder 
of  my  command,  with  Captain  Porter's  artillery 
horses,  and  about  two  hundred  men,  of  dilTereBi 
commands,  up  the  river-road  and  across  the  over* 
flow,  which  I  found  to  be  about  sadcUe-skirt  deep. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  a  great  many  of 
liie  men  were  already  frost-bitten,  and  it  wms  the 
opinion  of  the  generals  that  the  infantry  could 
not  have  passed  through  the  water  and  have  sur- 
vived it  A.  B.  FOHREST, 

Vomit'i  leginMnl  Cavalry 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  March,  1862.       Levi  Sugans, 

latendani  of  town  of  DeoBtur,  Ala.,  mad  «z-oSkio  J.  F* 

MAJOE  HENErS  STATEMENT. 

Dbcatvk,  Ala.,  March  IS,  IMI, 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February, 
1862,  I  was  present  during  the  council  of  war 
held  in  Brigadier-General  Pillow's  headquarters 
at  Dover,  Tennessee,  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow, 
Buckner,  and  General  Pillow's  staff  being  pre- 
sent On  account  of  being  very  much  ezhau^ied 
fi-om  the  fight  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  slept  tho 
fore-part  of  the  night,  and  came  down-statrs  from 
my  room  into  General  Pillow's  about  one  or  two 
o'clock.  At  the  time  I  entered  General  Pillow's 
room,  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  fight 
our  way  out,  and  General  Pillow  gave  me  orders 
to  ^ther  up  all  the  papers  and  books  belonging 
to  my  department  Whereupon  I  immediately 
executed  the  orders  given  to  me,  and  then  re- 
turned to  General  Pillow's  room,  when  a  change . 
of  operations  had  been  decided  upon,  on  account 
of  information  received  from  scouts  ordered  out 
by  General  Pillow  to  ascertain  whether  the  ene- 
my reoccupied  the  ground  they  were  driven  from 
the  day  previous.  The  scouts  returned  and  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  swurtg  entirely  around 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  very  same  ground. 
General  Pillow  being  still  in  doubt,  sent  a  second 
party  of  scouts,  who  made  a  thorough  reconnois- 
sance,  and  reported  that  the  woods  were  perfect- 
ly alive  with  troops,  and  that  their  camp-fires 
were  burning  in  every  direction.  General  Pillow 
then  sent  a  party  of  cavalry  to  inspect  a  slough 
that  was  filled  with  backwater  from  the  river,  to 
see  if  infantry  could  pass.  They  returned  after 
having  made  a  thorough  examination  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  and  reported  that  infantrr 
could  not  pass,  but  they  thought  cavalry  (ould 
Communication  bein<^  thus  cut  olT,  General  Pil- 
low urged  the  propriety  of  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cut  our  ^-ay  out,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences,  or  make  a  fight  in  the  work 
and  hold  our  position  one  more  day,  by  wliich 
time  we  could  get  steamboats  sufficient  to  put 
the  whole  command  over  the  river,  and  make 
our  escape  by  the  way  of  Clarksrille.  General 
Buckner  then  said :  ^*  That  in  consequence  of  the 
worn-out  condition  and  demoralization  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  the  oocupatioa 
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of  his  rifle-pits  on  the  extreme  right  by  the  ene- 
my, that  he  could  not  hold  his  position  a  half- 
hoar  after  being  attacked,  which  he  thought 
would  begin  about  daylight  General  Pillow 
then  said :  That  by  the  enemy's  occapatton  of  the 
rifle-pits  on  General  Buckner's  right,  that  it  was 
an  open  gateway  to  our  river-battery,  and  that 
he  thought  we  ought  to  cut  our  way  through, 
carrying  with  us  as  many  as  possible,  leaving  the 
kiUed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  General  Buck- 
ner  then  said  that  it  would  cost  three  fourths  of 
the  command  to  get  the  other  fourth  out,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  any  general  had  the  right 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life.  General 
Floyd  agreed  with  General  Buckner  on  this 
point  General  Pillow  then  rose  up  and  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  as  you  refuse  to  make  an  attempt 
to  cut  our  way  out,  and  General  Buckner  says 
he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  position  a  half- 
hour  after  being  attacked,  there  is  only  one  alter- 
natire  left ;  that  is,  capitulation,*'  and  then  and 
there  remarked  that  he  would  not  surrender  the 
command  or  himself,  that  he  would  die  first 
General  Floyd  then  spoke  out  and  said,  that  he 
would  not  surrender  the  command  or  himself 
Xreneral  Buckner  remarked  that,  if  placed  in  com- 
mand, he  would  surrender  the  command  and 
share  its  fate.  General  Floyd  then  said :  ^*  Gen- 
eral Buckner,  if  I  place  you  in  command,  will 
you  allow  me  to  get  out  as  much  of  my  brigade 
as  I  can  T*  General  Buckner  replied :  *^  I  will, 
prorided  yon  do  so  before  the  enemy  receives 
my  proposition  for  capitulation."  General  Floyd 
then  turned  to  General  Pillow,  and  said :  **  I  turn 
the  command  over,  sir."  General  Pillow  replied 
promptly :  ^^  I  pass  it"  General  Buckner  said : 
'•''  I  assume  it ;  give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
send  for  a  bugler."  General  Pillow  then  started 
out  of  the  room  to  make  arrangements  for  his  es- 
cape, when  Colonel  Forrest  said  to  him :  *'  Gene- 
ral Pillow,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  General  Pillow  re- 
plied :  *'  Cut  your  way  out,  sir."  Forrest  said, 
**I  will  do  it^"  andlcft  the  room. 

Gus.  A.  Hekrt,  Jr., 

AMitUBt  AxUutani'QwMna. 
To  Brigadier-General  Pillow. 

Th«  State  of  Alabama,  Morgan  County. 

This  day  personally  came  before  me,  Leri  Su- 
gans,  Intcndant  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  County 
and  State  aforesaid,  Major  Gus.  A.  Henry,  Jr., 
who  makes  oath  in  due  form  of  law,  that  the 
above  statements  are  true.  Sworn  to  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March, 
1862. 

Gus.  A.  Henrt,  Jr., 

▲tsistani  A<Vl-GeD. 

Levi  Sugans, 


KAJOR  HATNES*S  STATEMENT. 

Omnc  DiTisioK  Commissakt,  ) 

DiCATUft,  Ala.,  Marrb  18, 180B.  ( 

I  was  present  at  the  council  of  officers,  held 
at  Brigadier- (Tencral   Gideon  J.   Pillow*s  head- 

auarters,  in  the  town  of  Dover,  Tennessee,  on 
le  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February,  1862. 
Was  awoke  in  my  quartera  at  one  o*olo^  A.1C., 


by  Colonel  John  C.  Burch,  Aid-de-Camp,  and  a(w 
dered  to  report  to  General  PillofV  forthwith.  I 
instantly  proceeded  to  headquarters,  where  I 
saw  Brigadier-Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buck* 
ner.  Colonel  Forrest  Major  Henry,  Assistant 
Adjutant-Generals  Gilmer  and  Jones,  and  Lieu* 
tenants  Nicholson  and  Martin,  the  two  latter  vol- 
unteer aids  to  General  Pillow.  On  my  entranot 
in  the  room,  was  accosted  by  General  Pillow,  aiwl 
being  taken  to  one  side,  was  informed  by  htm  that 
they  had  determined  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  rdtreat  from  Dover  to 
Nashville,  and  he  desired  me  to  destroy  all  tha 
commissary  stores,  and  then  make  n^  escapa 
across  the  river.  I  desired  to  know  at  wiiat  houc 
General  Pillow  wished  his  order  to  be  executed, 
when,  looking  at  his  watch,  be  replied  at  half* 
past  five  o'clock.  I  then  redred  from  the  room 
to  inform  my  assistants  of  the  order,  but  in  on^ 
hoar,  returned  to  headquarters. 

On  reentering  the  room,  heard  General  Buck* 
ner  say,  ^^  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an  hour 
after  the  attack,'*  and  Genml  Pillow,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  General  Buckner,  and  immediately 
fronting  the  fire-place,  promptly  asked,  **WhT 
can't  you?"  at  the  same  time  adding:  *^I  thinJc 
you  can  hold  your  position ;  I  think  you  cao, 
sir."  General  Buckner  retorted  :  *^  I  know  mj 
'position ;  I  can  onlv  bring  to  bear  against  tha 
enemy  about  four  thousand  men,  while  he  can 
oppose  me  with  any  given  number."  General 
Pillow  then  said:  **Well,  gentlemen,  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?  I  am  in  favor  of  fighting  out" 
General  Floyd  then  spoke,  and  asked  General 
Buckner  what  he  had  to  say,  and  General  Buck* 
ner  answered  quickly,  that  the  attempt  to  cut 
a  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  retreat 
would  cost  fL  sacrifice  of  three  fourths  of  the 
command,  and  no  commander  had  a  right  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  General  Floyd  ooncus> 
ring,  remarked,  "  We  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  surrender;  you  know  my 
position  with  the  Federals;  it  wouldn't  do,  it 
wouldn't  do;"  whereupon  General  Pillow,  ad- 
dressing General  Floyd,  said:  **I  will  not  sur- 
render myself  nor  the  command ;  icill  die  JirsV 
"Then,  I  suppose,  gentlemen,"  said  General 
Buckner:  **  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon  me  ?*' 
General  Floyd  replied,  speaking  to  General  Buck> 
ner:  *.* General,  if  you  are  put  in  command,  will 
you  allow  me  to  take  out  by  the  river  my  bri- 
gade f*  "Yes,  sir,"  responded  General  BucJl* 
ner,  "if  you  move  your  command  before  the  enOi> 
my  act  upon  my  communication  offering  to  capi* 
tulate."  "Then,  sir,"  said  General  Floyd,  "I 
surrender  the  command ;"  and  General  Pillow^ 
who  was  next  in  command,  very  quickly  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  not  accept  it ;  I  will  never  suiv 
render ;"  and  while  speaking,  turned  to  General 
Buckner,  who  remarked,  "  I  will  accept  and  shara 
the  fiite  .of  my  command,"  and  icalled  for  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  bugler. 

After  the  capitulation  was  determined  upon, 
General  Pillow  wished  to  know  if  it  would  ba 
nroper  for  him  to  make  his  escape,  when  (General . 
Floyd  r^ad  that  tba  quastion  waa  ooa  for  a? aiy 
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man  to  decido  for  himself,  but  he  would  be  glad 
for  every  one  to  escape  that  could.  "  Then,  sir, 
I  shall  leave  here,"  replied  General  Pillow.  Col- 
onel Forrest,  who  was  in  the  room,  and  heard 
what  passed,  then  spoke,  *^  I  think  there  is  more 
fight  in  these  men  than  you  all  suppose,  and  if 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  take  my  command  ;*'  Gen- 
eral Pillow  responding  to  him :  "  Yes,  sir,  take 
out  your  command ;  cut  your  way  out"  Gen- 
erals Floyd  and  Buckner  assented;  General 
Floyd,  by  saying,  "Yes,  take  out  your  com- 
mand," and  General  Buckner,  by  expressing,  "  I 
have  no  objection."  The  means  of  getting  away 
was  then  discussed,  and  soon  thereafter  we  be- 
gan to  disperse. 

While  the  gentlemen  were  leaving  the  room, 
I  approached  General  Buckner,  and  wished  to 
know  if  General  Pillow's  order,  to  destroy  the 
commissary  stores,  should  bo  carried  out,  and 
"ho  answered :  "  Major  Haynes,  I  countermand  the 
order."  It  may  be  proper  fbr  me  to  say  that  I 
never  met  General  Pillow  before  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  February,  18G2,  having  been  upon 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Clark^s  staff  since  my 
entrance  into  the  service,  and  only  went  to  Don- 
elson  with  General  Pillow  to  take  temporary 
charge  of  the  commissariat  General  Pillow  as- 
signed mo  to  duty  on  his  staff  after  arriving  at 
Donelson,  on  the  tenth  February,  1862. 

W.  H.  Haynes, 

Ifijor  and  Brigade  Commlwary. 

State  of  Alabama,  Morgan  County,     ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Levi  Sugans, 
Intendant  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  and  ex  officio 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Major  W.  11.  Haynes,  who 
makes  oath  that  the  statements  herein  made,  re- 
lating to  what  was  said  in  the  council  of  officers, 
6n  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February,  1862, 
are  true. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  four- 
teenth March,  1862. 

W.  H.  Haynes, 

Bfi^or  and  Brigade  OommisMry. 

Levi  Suoans, 

Intendant 
HUNTER  NIOHOLSON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  was  present  at  the  council  of  war,  held  at 
Brigadier-General  Pillow's  headquarters  in  Do- 
ver, on  Saturday  night,  February  fifteenth,.  1862. 
I  came  into  the  room  about  two  o'clock.  There 
were  present  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buck- 
ner, Major  Gilmer,  Colonel  Forrest,  and  several 
staff-officers,  among  whom  I  distinctly  remember 
Major  Henry  and  Colonel  Burch,  of  General  Pil- 
low's sUff. 

The  Generals  were  discussing  the  necessity  and 
oracticability  of  marching  the  forces  out  of  the 
intrenchments  and  evacuating  the  place.  Major 
Rice,  a  resident  of  Dover,  and  an  Aid-de-Camp 
of  General  Pillow,  was  describing  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  character  of  the  roads  over  which 
the  arm^  would  have  to  pass:  He  referred  to 
some  citizen,  I  think  a  doctor,  but  do  not  remem- 
ber his  name,  whom  he  represented  as  more  famil- 
kr  with  the  road&    In  &  little  while,  or  po^pfl 


during  the  conversation  of  Major  Rice,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  was  annoimced.  He  pave  a 
description  of  the  roads,  which,  from  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  locality,  I  am  unable  to  repeat.  The 
substance  was,  however,  that  though  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  road  wiSi 
light  baggage  trains.  General  Pillow  asked  most 
of  the  questions  propounded  to  this  gentleman, 
as  also  of  those  to  Major  Rice.  At  this  point  I 
was  called  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  I  re- 
mained but  a  few  minutes.  When  I  returned. 
Major  Jones,  Brigade  Quartermaster,  was  just 
entering  the  room.  General  Pijlow  at  once  ap- 
proach^ him,  and  taking  him  a  little  one  side, 
explained  to  him  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to 
bum  the  quartermaster's  stores  in  his  hands. 
Major  Jones  inquired  at  what  time.  General 
Pillow  replied  about  daybreak,  about  half-past 
five  o'clock.  Major  Jones  left  very  soon,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  in  the  room  afterward,  that  I 
recollect.  In  a  few  minutes  Major  Haynes,  Bri- 
gade Commissary,  entered  the  room,  and  received 
similar  instructions  as  to  the  commissary  storea 
under  his  charge.  About  this  time  a  scout  waa 
ushered  in,  who  announced  that  the  enemy  had 
re6ccupied  the  lines  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  during  the  fight  on  Saturday.  General 
Pillow  doubted  if  the  scout  was  not  mistaken ; 
so  another  was'  sent  out  About  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  when  Major  Haynes  returned  and 
remained  near  me  in  the  room  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  discussion.  Just  as  he  entered.  Gen- 
eral Buckner  remarked:  "I  am  confident  that 
the  enemy  will  attack  my  lines  by  daylight,  and 
I  cannot  hold  them  for  half  an  hour."  General 
Pillow  replied  quickly :  "  Why  so,  why  so.  Gen- 
eral?" General  Buckner  replied:  ** Because  I 
can  bring  into  action  not  over  four  thousand 
men,  and  they  demoralized  by  long  and  uninter- 
rupted exposure  and  fighting,  while  he  can  bring 
any  number  of  fresh  troops  to  the  attack."  Gen- 
eral Pillow  replied :  "  I  difffer  with  3'ou ;  I  think 
you  can  hold  your  lines ;  I  think  you  can,  sir." 
General  Buckner  replied :  "  I  know  my  position, 
and  I  know  that  the  lines  cannot  be  held  with 
my  troops  in  their  present  condition."  General 
Flovd  it  was,  I  think,  who  then  remarked: 
"Then,  gentlemen,  a  capitulation  is  all  that  is 
left  us."  To  which  General  Pillow  replied:  "I 
do  not  think  so ;  at  any  rate  we  can  cut  our  way 
out"  General  Buckner  replied :  "To  cut  our 
way  out  would  cost  three  fourths  of  our  men, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  commander  has  a  right 
to  sacrifice  three  fourths  of  his  command  to  save 
one  fourth."  To  which  General  Floyd  replied : 
"Certeinly  not" 

About  this  time  the  second  scout  sent  out  re- 
turned, and  reported  the  enemy  in  force  occupying 
the  position  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 
Thereupon  two  of  Colonel  Forrest's  cavalry  were 
sent  to  examine  the  backwater,  and  report  if  it 
could  be  crossed  by  the  army.  These  scouts  re- 
turned in  a  short  time,  and  reported  that  cavalry  • 
could  pass,  but  infantry  could  not 

General  Buckner  then  asked:  "Well,  gentle- 
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men,  what  are  we  to  do?"  General  Pillow  replied : 
"  You  understand  mo,  gentlemen,  I  am  for  hold- 
ing out,  at  least  to-day,  getting  boats,  and  cross- 
ing the  command  over.  As  for  myself,  I  will 
never  surrender ;  I  will  die  first"  General  Floyd 
replied :  "  Nor  will  I.  I  cannot  and  will  not  sur- 
render ;  but  I  must  confess  personal  reasons  con- 
trol me."  General  Buckner  replied :  "  But  such 
considerations  should  not  control  a  gencraPs 
actions."  General  Floyd  replied:  *' Certainly 
not ;  nor  would  I  permit  it  to  cause  me  to  sacri- 
fice the  command."  General  Buckner  replied: 
"Then,  I  suppose,  the  duty  of  surrendering  the 
command  will  devolve  on  me."  General  Floyd 
asked :  **  How  will  you  proceed  ?"  General  Buck- 
ner replied:  "I  will  send  a  flag,  asking  for  Gene- 
ral Grant* s  quarters,  that  I  may  send  a  message 
to  him.  I  will  propose  an  armistice  of  six  hours 
to  arrange  terms."  A  pause  here  ensueji.  Then 
General  Buckner  asked :  "  Am  I  to  consider  the 
command  as  turned  over  to  me  ?"  General  Floyd 
replied :  **  Certainly ;  I  turn  over  the  command." 
General  Pillow  replied,  quickly:  "I  pass  it;  I 
will  not  surrender."  General  Buckner  then  called 
for  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  bugler.  General  Floyd 
then  said :  "  Well,  gentlemen,  will  I  be  permit- 
ted to  take  my  little  brigade  out  if  I  can  ?"  Gene- 
ral Buckner  replied :  *'  Certainly,  if  you  can  get 
them  out  before  the  terms  of  capitulation  are 
agreed  on."  Colonel  Forrest  then  asked :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, have  I  leave  to  cut  my  way  out  with  my 
command  V"  General  Pillow  replied,  "  Yes,  sir ; 
cut  your  way  out ;"  and  continuing,  "  Gentlemen, 
is  there  any  thing  wrong  in  my  leaving  ?"  Gen- 
eral Floyd  replied:  "Eveiy  man  must  judge  for 
himself  of  that."  General  Pillow  replied :  **  Then 
I  shall  leave  this  place."  Here  General  Pillow 
left  the  room ;  but  returning  in  a  short  time  and 
taking  a  seat  between  Generals  Floyd  and  Buck- 
ner, said:  "Gentlemen,  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  each  other,  let  me  state  what  is  my 
position.  I  differ  with  you  as  to  the  cost  of  cut- 
ting our  way  out ;  but  if  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  would  cost  three  fourths  of  the  command,  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  sacrifice  them  for 
the  remaining  fourth."  Generals  Floyd  and  Buck- 
ner replied :  "  We  understand  you,  General,  and 
you  understand  us." 

After  this  I  left  the  room,  and  soon  after,  the 
place.  Hunter  Nicholson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  on  this 
eighteenth  day  of  March,  18G2. 

Levi  Suoans, 

Intendani  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  ex-oflSdo  J.  P. 

&ISPONSE  OF  BRIOADIER-OENERAL  GIDEON  J.  PIL- 
LOW TO  THE  ORDER  OF  TUB  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
OF  MARCH  11,  1362. 

To  Captain  B.  P.  Breicster,  A.  A,  G, : 

Sir  :  In  my  supplemental  report,  which  was 
forwarded  through  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  I 
have,  as  I  conceived,  substantially  answered  the 
points  as  indicated  in  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  President.  But 
to  be  more  specific,  and  to  reply  directly  to  these 
points,  I  beg  to  say,  that : 

L  General  Floyd  reached  Fort  Donelson  early 


in  the  morning  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
and  being  my  senior  officer,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. Up  to  that  time  we  had  no  need  of  addi- 
tional forces,  for  at  that  time  the  enemy  had  only 
about  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  we  had  a  force 
fully  sufficient  to  defend  the  place  a^nst  that 
force,  and  I  did  not  nor  could  not  know  with 
what  force  they  meant  to  invest  us.  Wo  were 
attacked  by  that  force,  on  the  thirteenth,  around 
our  whole  line,  and  after  three  or  four  hours  of 
vigorous  assault,  we  repulsed  his  forces  every- 
where. 

After  General  Floyd*s  arrival,  being  second  in 
command,  I  could  not,  without  a  violation  of  mil- 
itary duty,  apply  for  reenforcements.  But  I  do 
not  seek  to  shelter  myself  from  responsibility  by 
this  consideration.  Though  the  enemy's  force 
greatly  exceeded  ours,  we  felt  we  could  hold  our 
position  against  him,  until  his  largo  force  of  fresh 
troops  arrived  on  the  evenings  of  the  thirteen th^ 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth.  These  arrivals,  of  about 
thirty  thousand  troops,  made  it  manifest  that  we 
could  not  hold  the  position  long  against  such  over- 
whelming numbers,  particularly  as  they  were 
then  enabled  to  completely  invest  us,  and  cut  off 
our  communication  with  the  river. 

It  was  then  impossible  to  get  reinforcements 
from  Bowling  Green  or  elsewhere  in  time  to  re- 
lieve us.  It  required  three  days  by  railroad  and 
river  for  the  forces  which  did  come  to  us  to  get 
there,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  transportation. 

I  apprised  General  Johnston  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy's  large  reinforcements,  giving  him 
every  arrival.  But  I  had  just  come  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  force  re- 
served for  that  position  was  inadequate  for  its 
defence  against  a  large  assaulting  force,  and  I 
knew  General  Johnston  could  not  give  me  any 
reenforcements  unless  he  abandoned  the  place,  a 
measure  which  I  did  not  consider  it  my  province 
to  suggest  Knowing  this,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  best  possible  defence  with  the  forces  we 
had.  We  had  one  additional  regiment  or  battal- 
ion there,  which  General  Floyd  sent  to  Cumber- 
land City  to  protect  public  stores  that  had  been 
forwarded  to  that  city.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  no  application  was  made  for  reinforcements. 

2.  In  response  to  the  second  point  made  by  the 
Secretary's  order,  I  have  to  say  that  arrangements 
were  all  made,  orders  given  the  whole  command 
to  evacuate  the  work,  and  troops  wore  under  arms 
to  march  out,  when  information  was  received  that 
we  were  reinvested.  Up  to  this  time  the  general 
officers  were  all  agreed  upon  the  line  of  action  ne- 
cessary and  proper  under  the  circumstances.  (See 
supplemental  report)  It  was  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  policy  in  the  new  state  of  the  case 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the 
general  officers.  I  was  for  cutting  our  way  out 
Generals  Floyd  and  Buckner  thought  that  sur- 
render was  a  necessity  of  the  position  of  the  army. 

In  response  to  the  point  made  by  the  Secreta- 
ry's order,  that  i(  was  not  satisfactorily  explained 
how  a  part  of  the  command  was  withdrawn  and 
the  balance  surrendered,  I  have  to  say : 

On  the  night  aftd  evening  of  the  lifteenth  of 
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February,  after  the  battle,  in  expectation  of  evac- 
uating the  place  that  night,  Greneral  Floyd  had 
sent  off  every  steamboat  that  we  had  with  the 
prisoners,  our  sick,  and  wounded.  As  matters 
turned  out  it  was  most  unfortunate,  but  I  do  not 
perceive  how  the  act  could  he  censured,  for  it  was 
a  measure  preparatory  to  evacuation,  and  no  one 
eonld  have  foreseen  the  course  of  events  which 
late  that  night  defeated  that  measure, 

The  act,  however,  was  that  of  my  senior  officer, 
and  I  was  not  even  consulted  about  its  propriety. 

When  we  ascertained,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  that  night,  that  we  were  reinvested,  and 
the  question  of  our  position  became  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  commanding  officers,  we  had  not 
a  single  boat,  neither  skifl^  yawl,  nor.  even  floaty 
or  other  ferry-boats.  There  was  no  means 
of  crossing  the  river.  The  river  was  full,  and 
the  weather  intensely  cold.  About  day-break 
the  steamer  General  Anderson,  and  one  other  lit- 
tle boat,  came  down ;  one  of  the  boats  had  on 
board  about  four  hundred  raw  troops:  I  had 
then  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  hand-flat,  about 
four  feet  wide  by  twelve  long,  which  Mr.  Rice,  a 
citizen  of  Dover,  (acting  as  my  volunteer  aid^e- 
camp,)  had,  hj  some  means,  brought  over  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  steamers,  General 
Floyd,  acting,  I  presume,  under  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  General  Buckner,  before  the  com- 
mand was  turned  over,  crossed  over  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  as  many  of  his  troops  as  he  could,  un- 
til he  was  directed  by  General  Buckner*s  staff- 
officer  to  leave,  as  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching.  This  information  was  given 
me  by  General  Floyd  at  Clarksville.  My  horses 
were  brought  across  the  river  on  one  of  the  boats 
that  brought  over  the  troops.  Myself  and  staff 
then  made  our  way  to  Clarksville  by  land.  These 
facts  explain  how  a  portion  of  the  command  were 
withdrawn  when  the  bidance  could  not  ba  I, 
however,  had  no  kind  of  agency  in  it 

8.  In  response  to  the  third  point  upon  which 
information  is  called  for  by  the  Secretary's  order, 
namely :  Upon  what  principle  the  senior  officers 
avoidcMl  responsibility  by  transferring  the  com- 
mand, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  urged  from  first 
to  last  the  duty  of  cutting  through  the  enemy's 
lines  with  the  entire  command ;  I  was  not  sus- 
tained, but  was  alone  in  my  position ;  and  with 
General  Buckner* s  avowal  that  his  troops  could 
not  make  another  fight,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  either  general  in  command,  and  in  an  en- 
terprise of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  I  could 
scarcely  hope  to  cut  through  the  enemy's  lines 
unaided.  Yet  it  was  against  my  conviction  of 
duty  to  surrender. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed, 
1  saw  no  means  of  defeating  the  surrender,  and 
therefore  considering  myself  only  technically  the 
recipient  of  the  command  ;  when  turned  over  by 
General  Floyd,  I  promptly  passed,  and  declined 
to  accept  it  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I  said  in 
my  original  report  that  when  the  command  was 
turned  over  to  mo  I  passed  it    In  point  of  flict, 


however,  the  command  was  turned  over  by  Qen* 
eral  Floyd  to  General  Buckner. 

In  proof  of  which  I  embody  in  this  report  a 
despatch  from  General  Floyd  to  General  A.  S. 
Johnston,  on  the  m6ming  of  the  sixteenth  Feb- 
ruary; I  also  cmtfbdy  an  order  of  General 
Buckner*s,  after  he  had  assumed  command,  to 
Brigadier-General  B.  R.  Johnson. 

OuMBBSLAVO  CnT,  Febroary  16, 1861. 
To  GeneralJohnston : 

This  morning  at  two  o'clock,  not  feeling  will- 
ing myself  to  surrender,  I  turned  over  the  com- 
mand to  General  Buckner,  who  determined  to 
surrender  the  Fort  and  the  army,  as  any  further 
resistance  would  only  result  in  the  unavailing 
spilling  of  blood.  I  succeeded  in  saving  half  c? 
my  command  by  availing  myself  of  two  little  boats 
at  the  wharf-^all  that  could  be  commanded.  The 
balance  of  the  entire  reserve  of  the  army  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy's  force  waa 
largely  augmented  yesterday  by  the  arrival  of 
thirteen  transports,  and  his  force  could  not  have 
been  less  than  fifty  thousand.  I  have  attempted 
to  do  my  duty  in  this  trying  and  difficdlt  posi- 
tion, and  only  regret  that  my  exertions  have  not 
been  more  successful  J.  jp.  Flotd. 

ORDER   TO  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  R.  JOHNSON. 
IlEADqvARTKB*,  DOTKK,  February  16, 1869L 

Sir  :  The  command  of  the  forces  in  this  vicini- 
ty has  devolved  upon  me  by  order  of  General 
Floyd.  I  have  sent  a  flag  to  General  Grant,  and 
during  the. correspondence,  and  until  further  or- 
ders, shall  refrain  from  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, with  a  view  of  preventing  a  like  movement 
on  the  enemy's  part.  You  will  endeavor  to  send 
a  flag  to  the  enemy's  post^  in  front  of  your  po«- 
tion,  notifying  them  of  the  fact  that  I  have  sent 
a  communication  to  General  Grant  from  the  right 
of  our  position,  and  desire  to  know  his  head- 
quarters. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Buckner, 
Brigftdier-Oenena  C.  8.  A. 

These  orders  show  that  all  parties  knew  the 
command  was  turned  over,  not  to  myself,  but  to 
General  Buckner.  The  reason  for  this  was 
obvious ;  both  Generals  Buckner  and  Floyd  were 
of  opinion  that  a  surrender  of  the  command  war; 
a  necessity  of  its  position.  They  had  both  heard 
me  say  that  I  would  die  before  I  would  surrender 
the  command. 

General  Buckner  had  said,  if  placed  in  com- 
mand, he  would  make  the  surrender,  and  he  had 
agreed  with  General  Floyd,  that  he  might  with- 
draw his  brigade.  This  understanding  and  agree- 
ment, and  my  position,  excluded  me  from  actual 
command. 

Having  gone  into  the  council  of  general  officers 
and  taken  part  in  its  deliberations,  I  felt  bound 
by  its  decision,  although  against  my  conviction 
of  duty.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  assume 
nor  accept  the  command.  I  still  think  that  in 
acquiescing  in  this  decision,  as  a  necessity  of  tnj 
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position,  I  acted  correctly,  although  my  judgment 
was  wholly  against  the  measure  to  surrender. 
I  had  no  agency  whatever  in  withdrawing  any 
portion  of  the  command,  except  to  direct  Colo- 
nel Forrest  to  cut  his  way  out  with  his  cavalry, 
all  of  which  I  organized  into  a  brigade  under  him. 

6.  In  response  to  the  fifbh  and  sixth  inquiries 
of  the  Secretary's  ordjers,  I  reply,  I  do  not  know 
what  regiments  of  General  Floyd's  brigade  were 
surrendered,  nor  which  were  withdrawn,  nor  do 
I  know  upon  what  principle  the  selectioa  was 
made. 

For  further  information,  reference  is  made  to 
my  original  and  supplemental  reports. 

Before  closing  the  response  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary's  order,  I  deem  it  not  improper  to  say, 
that  the  only  doubt  I  felt,  in  any  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed, position  assumed,  or  act  I  did,  was,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  retiring  from  the  garrison, 
when  I  could  not  control  the  fate  of  the  com- 
iumd,  whose  surrender  was  not  my  act,  or  with 
my  approval  Upon  this  pointy  I  consulted  Gen- 
erals Floyd  and  Buckner. 

For  these  reasons,  and  knowing  that  the.  gener- 
al ofBcers  would  not  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  men  into  captivity,  I  finally  detiermined  to 
retire,  hoping  I  might  be  able  to  render  some 
service  to  the  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

GiD.  J.  Pillow, 

Biigadier-General,  G.  &  A. 
ORIGINAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  8.  B.  BUCKNER. 

HbADQUARTKRS  CCMBFRLJklfD  ARMT,  I 

DovKB,  Tknnessbb,  February  18, 1862.  f 

Sir  :  It  becomes  my  duty  to  report  that  the 
remains  of  this  army,  after  winning  some  bril- 
liant successes,  both  in  repulsing  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  sallying  successfully  through 
their  lines,  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
a  surrender. 

At  the  earliest  practicable  day,  I  will  send  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  operations.  I  can  only  say 
now,  that  after  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth  inst  had 
been  won,  and  my  division  of  the  army  was 
being  established  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  army,  the  plan  of  battle  seemed  to  have 
been  changed,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  back 
to  the  trenches.  Before  my  own  division  return- 
ed to  their  works  on  the  extreme  right,  the  lines 
were  assailed  at  that  pointy  and  my  extreme 
right  was  occupied  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy. 
But  T  successfully  repelled  their  further  assaults. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  General  Floyd  to  effect 
the  retreat  of  the  army  over  the  ground  which 
had  been  won  in  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
moved  from  their  works  with  that  view ;  but 
before  any  movement  for  that  purpose  was  or- 
ganized, a  rcconnoissance  showed  that  the  ground 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  great  strength. 
General  Floyd  then  detcnnined  to  retreat  across 
the  river,  with  such  force  as  could  escape ;  but 
as  there  were  no  boats  until  neaTly  daylight  on 
the  sixteenth,  he  left  with  some  regiments  of 
Virginia  troops  about  daylight,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Brigadier-General  Pillow. 


I  was  thus  left  in  command  of  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  which  had  been  placed  in  movement 
for  a  retreat,  which  was  discovered  to  be  im- 
practicable. 'My  men  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustioi^  fh>m  extreme  suffering,  from  cold 
and  fatigue;  the  supply  of  ammunition,  espe^ 
cially  for  the  artillery,  was  beii^  rapidly  exhaust* 
ed,  the  army  was  to  a  great  extent  demoralized 
by  the  retrograde  movement  On  being  placed 
in  command,  I  ordered  such  troops  as  could  not 
cross  the  river  to  return  to  their  intrenchments, 
to  make  at  the  last  moment  such  resistance  a* 
was  possible  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  Bnt  &  small  portion  of  me  forces  had 
returned  to  the  lines,  when  I  received  from 
General  Grant  a  reply  to  my  proposal  to  nego-^ 
date  for  terms  of  surrender.  To  have  refused 
his  terms  would,  in  the  condition  of  the  army  at 
that  time,  have  led  to  the  massacre  of  my  troops 
without  any  advantage  resulting  from  the  sacri- 
fice. I  therefore  felt  it  my  highest  duty  to  these 
brave  men,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  brilHant| 
and  whose  sufferings  had  been  so  intense,  to  ac- 
cept the  ungenerous  terms  proposed  by  the  Feder^ 
al  commander,  who  overcame  us  solely  by  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers.  This  army 
i^  accordingly,  prisoners  of  war ;  the  ofi&cers  re* 
taining  their  side-arms  and  private  property,  and 
the  soldiers  their  clothing  and  blankets.  I  regret 
to  state,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  Genei^  Grant  and  many  of  his 
ofiBcers  to  prevent  it,  our  camps  have  been  » 
scene  of  almost  indiscriminate  pillage  by  tho 
Federal  troops. 

In  conclusion,  I  reauest,  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable,  a  court  of  inquiry,  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  the  surrender  of  this  army. 
I  am,  sir,  very  re-spectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Buckner, 
Brigadier-General,  0.  S.  A 

To  Colonel  W.  W.  Mackall, 

A.  A.  General,  NasbvlUe,  Tennessee. 

GENERAL   BUCKNER'S   OFHCIAL   REPORT. 

RiCRMOMo,  Ya.,  August  11,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  that  portion  of  the  Se« 
cond  division  of  the  central  anuy  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  detached  from  Bowling  Green  and 
Russellville,  Ky.,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  the  village  of  Dover  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  Tennessee. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Brigadier-General  Grant 
United  States  army,  I  was  pennitted  to  transmit 
to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  a  brief  report  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  but  as  1  now  learn 
it  never  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  A. 
S.  Johnston,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy. 

I  have  been  prevented  from  making  an  earliei 
report  by  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  authorities, 
during  my  imprisonment,  cither  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  report  or  to  receive  the  report  of  subordi 
nate  commanders.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  dis 
courtesy  of  the  Federal  War  Department^  that) 
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though  kept  in  solitiry  confinement^  during  my 
imprisonment,  and  prevented  from  holding  com- 
munications with  any  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  a  re- 
quest on  my  part  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of 
a  proceeding  so  unusual  amongst  nations  pretend- 
ing to  follow  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  failed 
to  elicit  a  response.  On  the  eleventh  February, 
ultimo,  Brigadier-General  Floyd  had  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  division  and  my  own  at  Cumber- 
land City,  with  a  view  of  operating  from  some 
point  of  the  railway  west  of  that  position,  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Donelson  or  Fort  Henry,  thus 
maintaining  his  communications  with  Nashville, 
by  the  way  of  Charlotte.  I  reached  Fort  Donel- 
son on  the  night  of  February  eleventh,  with  or- 
ders from  General  Floyd  to  direct  General  Pillow 
to  send  back  at  once  to  Cumberland  City  the  troops 
which  nad  been  designated. 

Before  leaving  Clarksville  I  had,  by  authority 
.of  General  Floyd,  ordered  Scotfs  regiment  of 
Louisiana  cavalry  to  operate  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Cumberland'River,  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Donelson,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  the  establish- 
ment of  any  of  the  enemy's  field  batteries  which 
mieht  interfere  with  our  transports.  General 
Pillow  declined  to  execute  the  order  of  which  I 
was  the  bearer,  until  he  should  have  a  personal 
interview  with  General  Floyd.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  he  left  me  temporar- 
ily in  command,  and  proceeded  himself  in  a  steam- 
er to  Cumberland  City.  Before  leaving,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  directed  a  rcconnoissance 
to  be  made  by  Colonel  Forrest's  cavalry,  with  in- 
structions in  no  event  to  bring  on  an  engagement, 
should  the  enemy  approach  in  force. 

General  Pillow  left  me  under  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  expect  an  immediate  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  regarded  their  approach  from  the 
direction  of  Fort  Henry  as  impracticable.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  Forrest  reported  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing in  force  with  the  view  of  enveloping  our 
line  of  defence ;  and  for  a  time  ho  was  engaged 
with  his  usual  gallantry  in  heavy  skirmishing 
with  them,  at  one  time  driving  one  of  their  bat- 
talions back  upon  their  artillery. 

About  noon  General  Pillow  returned  and  re- 
sumed command ;  it  having  been  determined  to 
reen force  the  garrison  with  the  remaining  troops 
from  Cumberland  City  and  Clarksville. 

The  defences  were  in  a  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion. The  space  to  be  defende<l  by  the  army  was 
quadrangular  in  shape,  being  limited  on  the  north 
by  the  Cumberland  River,  on  the  east  and  west 
by  small  streams,  now  converted  into  deep  sloughs 
by  the  high  water,  and  on  the  south  by  our  line 
of  defence.  The  river-line  exceeded  a  mile  in 
length  ;  the  line  of  defence  was  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  distance  from  the  river 
varied  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  line  of  intrenchments  consisted  of  a  few  logs 
rolled  tofcether  and  but  slightly  covered  with 
earth,  forming  an  insufficient  protection  even 
against  field  artillery.  No  more  than  one  third 
of  the  line  was  completed  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth.  It  had  been  located  under  the  direction 
of  that  able  engineer-officer,  Major  Gilmer,  near 


the  crests  of  a  series  of  ridges  whjch  sloped  back- 
ward to  the  river,  and  were  again  commanded  in 
several  places  bj'  other  ridges  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  the  river.  This  chnin  of  heights 
was  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines, 
which  materially  interfered  with  communications 
between  different  parts  of  the  line.  Between  the 
village  of  Dover  and  the  water-batteries,  a  broad 
and  deep  valley  extending  directly  back  from  the 
river,  and  flooded  by  the  high  water,  inter.*iecte<l 
the  quadrangular  area  occupied  by  the  anny,  and 
almost  completely  isolated  the  right  wing.  That 
part  of  the  line  which  covered  the  land  approach 
to  the  water-batteries,  and  constituted  our*  right 
wing,  was  assig^ied  to  mo  with  a  portion  of  my 
division,  consisting  of  the  Third  or  Colonel  John 
C.  Brown's  brigade,  which  was  composed  of  the 
Third  Tennessee  volunteers,  whiqh  was  Colonel 
Brown's  regiment.  Eighteenth  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Palmer,  Thirty-second  Tennessee 
regiment,  Colonel  Cook ;  half  of  Colonel  Bald- 
win's Second  brigade,  temporarily  attached  to 
Colonel  Brown's  Second  regiment  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers. Colonel  R.\V.  Hanson  ;  Fourteenth  Mis- 
sissippi voluneeers.  Major  Doss ;  Forty-first  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  Colonel  Farquharson ;  Porter's 
battery  of  six  field-pieces ;  Graves's  battery  of 
six  field-pieces. 

The  remaining  regiments  of  Baldwin's  brigade, 
the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  volunteers.  Colonel 
Lillard,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  volun- 
teers. Colonel  Reynolds,  together  with  the  bri- 
gade-commander, were  detached  from  my  com- 
mand by  Brigadier-General  Pillow  and  assigned 
a  position  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  intrench- 
ments. 

The  work  on  my  lines  was  prosecuted  with  en- 
ergj',  and  was  urged  forward  as  rapidly  as  the 
limited  number  of  tools  would  permit ;  so  that 
by  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  my  position  was 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 

My  disposition  of  the  troops  was  as  follows : 

Hanson's  regiment  on  the  extreme  right ;  Palm- 
er's regiment,  with  its  reserve,  in  position  to  ro- 
enforce  Hanson  ;  Porter's  battery  occup3'ing  the 
reserve,  in  position  to  rcenforce  Hanson  ;  Porter*8 
battery  occupying  the  advanced  salient,  sweep- 
ing the  road  which  led  to  the  front,  and  flanking 
the  intrenchments  both  to  the  riglit  and  to  the 
left  The  reserve  of  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi 
was  held  as  its  support.  Brown's,  Cook's,  and 
Farquharson's  regiments  were  on  the  left.  Graves's 
battery  occupied  a  position  near  the  extreme  left 
of  the  intrenchments  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
whence  it  swept  the  valley  with  its  fire  and  flank- 
ed the  position  of  Colonel  Ilehnan  to  the  east  of 
the  valley. 

From  three  to  five  companies  of  each  regiment 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  the  rifle-pits. 
The  other  companies  of  each  regiment  were  mass- 
ed in  columns,  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire 
behind  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  ancl  held 
in  convenient  positions  to  reenforce  any  portion 
of  the  line  that  might  be  seriously  threatened. 

No  serious  demonstration  was  made  on  our 
lines  on  the  twelfth. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  a  col- 
umn of  the  enemy*8  infantry,  which  was  appar- 
ently forming  to  move  down  the  valley  between 
my  left  and  Heiman^s  right,  was  driven  back  by 
a  few  well-directed  shots  from  Graves's  battery. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Hanson's  position, 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  attack 
was  subsequently  renewed  by  three  heavy  regi- 
ments, but  was  again  repulsed  by  the  Second 
Kentucky  regiment,  aided  by  a  part  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Tennessee.  In  both  these  affairs,  and  also 
in  a  third  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  the  same 
position,  Porter's  battery  played  a  conspicuous 
part 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  strong  attack  was  made 
on  Colonel  Heiman's  position  beyond  my  left.  A 
well-directed  fire?  from  Graves's  battery  upon  the 
flank  of  the  assaulting  column  materially  contri- 
buted to  repulse  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  riflemen 
was  incessant  throughout  the  day ;  but  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  in- 
trenchmcnts,  which  inflicted  upon  the  assailant 
considerable  loss,  and  almost  silenced  his  fire  late 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  preceding  night  General 
Floyd  had  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  all 
the  troops,  and  during  the  morning  visited  and 
inspected  my  lines.  My  loss  during  the  day  was 
thirty-nin§  (39)  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy  were  comparatively  quiet  in  front 
of  my  position  during  the  fourteenth.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  coun- 
cil of  general  officers,  in  which  it  was  decided 
unanimously,  in  view  of  the  arrival  of  heavy  re- 
enforccments  of  the  enemy  below,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  their  right  in  order  to  open 
our  communications  with  Charlotte,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nashville.  It  was  urged  that  this  attack 
should  be  made  at  once,  before  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  enemy's  reenforcements — supposed  to 
be  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  I  proposed  with 
my  division  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
should  the  sortie  prove  successful.  I  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  preparatory  to  executing 
the  movement,  but  early  in  the  afternoon  the  or- 
der was  countermanded  by  General  Floyd,  at  the 
instance,  as  I  afterward  learned,  of  General  Pil- 
low, who,  after  drawing  out  his  troops  for  the  at- 
tack, thought  it. too  late  for  the  attempt 

On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  it  was  unani- 
mously decided,  in  a  council  of  general  officers 
and  regimental  commanders,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's right  at  daylight  The  object  of  the  attack 
was  to  force  our  way  through  his  lines,  recover 
our  communications,  and  effect  our  retreat  upon 
Nashville  by  way  of  Charlotte,  Tenn.  This  move- 
ment had  become  imperatively  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vastly  superior  and  constantly 
increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
com[>lotL'ly  enveloped  our  position.  The  general 
plan  was  for  General  Pillow  to  attack  his  extreme 
right,  and  for  that  portion  of  my  division  remain- 
ing imder  my  counnand  after  being  relieved  in  the 
ritie-pits  by  Colonel  Head's  regiment,  to  make  an 
Attadc  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  oeatrOi  aad, 


if  successful,  to  take  up  a  position  in  advance  of 
our  works  on  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  whole  army ;  after  which  my  divi- 
sion was  to  act  as  the  rear-guard. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  fifteenth,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  division  was  delayed  by  the 
non-arrival  of  Head's  regiment  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  by  the  slippery  condition  of  the  icy 
road  which  forbade  a  rapid  march.  My  advance 
regiment,  however,  the  Third  Tennessee,  reached 
a  position  by  daylight  in  rear  of  a  portion  of  thn 
intrenchments  which  had  been  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Pillow's  troops.  As  no  guards  had  been  left 
in  this  portion  of  the  line,  and  even  a  battery  was 
left  in  position  without  a  cannoneer,  I  deployed 
the  Third  Tennessee  in  the  rifle-pits  to  cover  the 
formation  of  my  division  as  it  arrived.  The  regi- 
ments were  formed,  partly  in  line  and  partly  in 
column,  and  covered  from  the  enemy's  artillery 
fire  by  a  slight  acclivity  in  front  In  the  mean 
time  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  right  was  made  in 
the  most  gallant  and  determined  manner  by  the 
division  of  General  Pillow.  For  the  progress  of 
that  action,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  Colonel  Bald- 
win, Colonel  Gregg,  and  their  subordinate  com- 
manders, which  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  as 
the  senior  officer  left  with  the  army. 

In  front  of  my  position  the  enemy  had  a  heavy 
battery  posted  on  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  with 
another  battery  opposite  my.  left; — both  sustained  ' 
by  a  heavy  infantry  force. 

Major  Davidson,  acting  chief  of  my  artillery, 
established  Graves's  battery  to  the  left  of  the 
Wynn's  ferry  road,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy's 
batteries  a  destructive  fire.  I  also  directed  a  por- 
tion of  the  artillery  to  open  upon  the  flank  and 
left  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  were  con- 
testing the  advance  of  General  Pillow's  division. 
In  view  of  the  heavy  duty  which  I  expected  my 
division  to  undergo  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  I  thought  it  unadvi sable  to  attempt  aii  as- 
sault at  this  time  in  my  front  until  the  enemy's 
batteries  were,  to  some  extent  crippled,  and  their 
supports  shaken  by  the  fire  of  my  artillery. 
About  nine  o'clock,  General  Pillow  urged  an  ad- 
vance, to  relieve  his  forces.  I  accordingly  sent 
forward  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  Major  Doss, 
deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  the  request  of  its 
commander,  I  assigned  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ments to  Major  Alexander  Cassidy,  of  my  staff. 
The  line  of  skirmishers  was  sustained  by  the 
Third  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee.  Their  line  of 
march  unfortunately  masked  the  fire  of  my  artil- 
lery upon  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  but  it  continued 
to  play  with  effect  upon  the  force  which  was  op- 
posing General  Pillow's  advance.  The  combined 
attack  compelled  tthe  enemy  to  retire,  not,  how- 
ever, without  inflicting  upon  my  troops  consider- 
able loss.  Under  a  misapprehension  of  instruc- 
tions, at  a  time  when  my  artillery  was  directed 
over  the  heads  of  the  advanced  troops  upon  the 
enemy's  battery,  these  regiments  withdrew  with- 
out panic,  but  in  some  confusion,  to  the  trenches, 
after  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  driven  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  position. 

As  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  was  along  the 
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Wynn's  ferry  road«  I  now  organised  an  attack 
fiirther  to  my  right,  up  a  deep  valley  which  led 
Arom  IIeiman*s  lelt,  in  rear  of  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  batteries. 

In  order  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
column,  I  directed  Captain  Porter,  ^lith  his  artil- 
lerists, to  serve  Green's  bat£cry,  which  was  al- 
ready in  position,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  re- 
quest to  Colonel  Hoiman  to  direct  Maney's  batr 
tery  to  open  its  fire,  while  he  should  deploy  a 
lino  of  skirmishers  in  advance  of  his  position  to 
cover  the  right  of  the  valley.  General  Pillow  was 
at  this  time,  as  I  afterward  learned,  on  the  heights 
to  my  right,  occupied  by  Heiman.  Maney's,  Por- 
ter's, and  Graves's  batteries  now  opened  a  cross- 
fire upon  the  enemy's  battery  and  position,  soon 
crippling  some  of  his  guns  and  driving  their  sup- 
ports, while  the  Third,  Eighteenth,  and  Thirty-sec- 
ond Tennessee  regiments,  under  their  brigade  com- 
mander. Colonel  John  C.  Brown,  moved  steadily 
up  the  valley,  preceded  by  their  skirmishers,  who 
soon  became  engaged  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
This  movement,  combined  with  the  brisk  fire  of 
three  batteries,  induced  a  rapid  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, who  abandoned  a  section  of  his  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  my  infantry  were  thus  penetrating 
the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  Forrest,  with  a  portion 
of  his  cavalry,  charged  upon  their  right,  while 
General  Pillow's  division,  under  the  orders  of 
General  B.  R.  Johnson  and  Colonel  Baldwin  were 
pressing  their  extreme  right  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  this  position. 

In  this  latter  movement,  a  section  of  Graves's 
battery  participated,  playing  with  destructive  ef- 
fect upon  the  enemy's  left,  while  about  the  same 
time,  the  Second  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  Han- 
son, charged  in  quick  time,  as  if  upon  parade, 
through  an  open  field  and  under  a  destructive 
fire,  without  firing  a  gun,  upon  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  who  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
A  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  right  dispersed 
through  the  woods  and  made  their  way,  as  was 
afterward  learned,  to  Fort  Henry. 

While  this  movement  was  going  on,  I  conduct- 
ed one  piece  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Gi-aves, 
along  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  supported  by  the 
Fourteenth  Mississippi,  and  sent  orders  to  the  re- 
sidue of  Grave's's  battery,  and  Porter's  and  Jack- 
son's batteries  and  Fanjuharson's  Tennessee  re- 
giment to  follow  the  movement  with  rapidity.  I 
also  sent  to  direct  Hanson's  regiment  to  rejoin 
me.  The  enemy,  in  his  retreat  had  now  taken 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  road  beyond  the  point 
where  it  crosses  the  valley.  I  directed  the  posi- 
tion to  be  attacked  by  the  Third,  Eighteenth,  and 
Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiments,  the  first  on 
the  left,  the  others  on  the  rijjiht  of  the  road,  while 
Graves's  piece  took  position  in  the  road,  within 
two  hundred  and  lifly  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  en'.':ny's  guns.  These  regiments,  under  the 
imnu'iliate  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  advanc- 
ed,gnll;intly  to  theatliink.  while  Gnivc^'s  piece  re- 
sponded with  Q\\W.t  to  the  enemy's  artillery.  Not- 
withstinding  tlieir  vast  superiority  in  numbers, 
the  enemy  were  <lrivon,  with  very  heavy  loss, 
from  their  position,  aud  retreated  to  the  right  of 


the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  leaving  it  entirely  open. 
In  this  position  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  artil- 
lery and  reserves,  either  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  ot  to  defend  the  position  I  noir 
held,  in  order  that  the  army  might  pass  out  on 
the  forge  road,  which  was  now  completely  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  my  division.  But 
(General  Pillow  had  prevented  my  artillery  from 
leaving  tho  intrenchments,  and  had  ordered  Far- 
quharson  not  to  join  mo,  and  also  sent  me  reiter- 
ated orders  to  return  to  my  intrenchments  on  the 
extreme  right  I  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
the  linos  when  I  met  General  Floyd,  who  seemed 
surprised  at  the  order.  At  his  request  to  know 
my  opinion  of  the  movement,  I  replied  that  noth- 
ing had  occurred  to  change  my  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  evacuation  of  the  post^  that  the  road 
was  open,  that  the  first  part  of  oi\r  purpose  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  I  tliought  we  should  at 
once  avail  ourselves  of  tho  existing  opportunity 
to  regain  our  communications.  These  scorned  to 
be  his  own  views,  for  he  directed  mo  to  halt  my 
troops  and  romain>in  position  until  ho  should  have 
conversed  with  General  Pillow,  who  was  now 
within  the  intrenchments. 

After  that  consultation  he  sent  mo  an  order  to 
retire  within  the  lines,  and  to  repair  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  to  my  former  position  on  the  extreme 
right,  which  was  in  danger  of  attack.  The  ene- 
my made  no  attempt  at  piu*suit.  I  secured  the 
section  of  artillery  which  had  been  captured,  and 
covered  my  retrograde  movement  by  Hanson's 
and  Farquharson's  regiments.  My  troops  were 
already  much  exhauste<l,  but  returned  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  their  posi- 
tions. But  a  small  portion  of  my  division  had 
reached  their  positions,  when  a  division  of  the 
enemy,  under  comtnand  of  General  C.  F.  Smith, 
assaulted  the  extreme  right  of  my  position,  falling 
upon  Hanson's  regiment  before  it  had  reached  its 
rifle-pits.  This  gallant  regiment  was  necessarily 
thrown  back  in  confusion  upon  the  position  of  tho 
Eighteenth  Tennessee,  At  this  period  I  reached 
that  position,  and,  aided  by  a  number  of  ofilccrs, 
I  succeeded  in  hastily  forming  a  line  behind  tho 
crest  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  detached 
works  which  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy  l>c- 
fore  Hanson  had  been  able  to  throw  his  regiment 
into  them.  The  enemy  advanced  gallantly  upon 
this  new  position,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  I  reenforeed  this  position  by  other  regi- 
ments as  they  successively  arrive<l,  and  by  a  sec- 
tion of  Graves's  battery,  while  a  sectiim  of  Por- 
ter's battery  was  placed  in  its  former  position. 
During  a  contest  of  more  than  two  hours  the  ene- 
my threatened  my  left  with  a  heavy  column,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  my  lino  on  the 
right,  hut  tiie  well-directe<l  fire  of  Poi'ter's  and 
Gnives's  artillery.  And  the  musketry  tire  of  tho 
infjintrj'.  repelled  the  attempts,  and  finally  drove 
him  to  seek  shelter  l)ehin(l  the  works  he  had 
taken,  and  amid  the  irre;;ularities  o{  the  ground. 
There  was  probably  no  period  of  the  action  when 
his  force  was  not  from  three  to  Vwc,  times  the 
strength  of  mine.  Towanl  the  close  of  the  action 
1  was  reenforeed  by  the  regiments  of  ColoneU 
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Qoarles  and  Sugg  and  Bailey.  Qenetah  Floyd 
and  Pillow  also  visited  the  position  about  the 
dose  of  the  action. 

'  In  a  council  of  general  and  field-officefs«  held 
lifter  night,  it  was  unanimously  resolred,  that  if 
tiie  enemy  had  not  redccupied,  in  strength,  ihe 
position  in  front  of  (General  Pillow,  the  army 
should  effect  its  retreat ;  and  orders  to  assemble 
the  regiments  for  that  purpose  were  given  by 
Genend  Floyd.  But  as  the  chemy  had^  late  in 
the  afternoon,  appeared  in  considerable  force  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  morning,  a  reconnofssaoice 
was  ordered,  I  think  by  General  Pillow,  under 
Uie  instrtfetions  of  General  Floyd.  The  report 
of  this  reconnoissance,  made  by  Colonel  Forrest^ 
has  been  fiilly  stated  by  Generals  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low ;  and  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
since,  I  am  satisfied  the  information  reported  was 
correct  Among  other  incidents,  showing  diat 
the  enemy  had  not  only  redccupied  thdr  former 
ground,  but  extendied  their  lines  stfll  further  to 
our  left,  is  the  fact  that  Overton's  cavalry,  fbl- 
lowing  after  Forrest's,  #as  cut  off  from  retreat 
by  an  infantry  force  of  the  enemy  at  the  point 
where  Forrest  had  crossed  the  stream  on  the 
river  road.  When  the  information  of  our  rein- 
vestment was  reported,  General  Floyd,  €^neral 
Pillow,  and  myself,  were  the  only  members  of 
the  council  present.  Both  of  these  officot^  have 
stated  the  view?  of  the  council,  but  ray  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  incidents  narrated  differs  So 
materially  fW)m  that  of  General  Pillow,  that, 
without  intending  any  reflection  upon  either  of 
those  officers,  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  some 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  us.  Both 
officers  have  correctly  stated  that  I  regarded  the 
position  of  the  army  as  desperate,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  extricate  it  by  another  battle,  in  the 
suffering  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  troops, 
was  almost  hopeless. 

The  troops  had  been  worn  down  with  watch- 
ing, with  labor,  with  fighting.  Many  of  them 
were  frosted  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold ;  all  of 
them  were  suftering  and  exhausted  by  their  in- 
cessant labors.  There  had  been  no  regular  issue 
of  rations  for  a  number  of  days,  and  scarcely  any 
means  of  cooking. 

Their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  We 
were  completely  invested  by  a  force  fully  four 
times  the  strength  of  our  own.  In  their  exhaust- 
ed condition  they  could  not  have  made  a  march. 
An  attempt  to  make  a  sortie  would  have  been 
resisteil  by  a  superior  force  of  fresh  troops ;  and 
that  attempt  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
fall  of  the  water-batteries,  and  the  presence  of 
the  enemy's  gunboats  sweeping  with  their  fire, 
at  close  i-auge,  the  positions  of  our  troops  ;  who 
would  have  been  thus  assailed  on  their  front, 
rear,  and  rio^ht  flank,  at  the  same  instant.  The 
result  would  have  been  a  virtual  massacre  of  the 
troops,  more  disheartening  in  its  effects  than  a 
surrender. 

In  this  opinion  General  Floyd  coincided;  and 

I  am  certain  that  both  he  and  I  were  convinced 

that  General  Pillow  agreed  with  us  in  opinion. 

General  Pillow  then  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the 
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praeticaUlity  of  holding  onr  position  another  day. 
I  replied  that  my  right,  was  already  turned,  i^ 
portion  of  my  intrenchments  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session ;  they  were  in  position  saccessfully  to  as- 
sail my  position  and  the  water-batteries;  w»A 
that,  with  my  weakened  and  exhausted  fbrce,  | 
could  not  successfully  resist  the  assault  whidi 
would  be  made  at  daylight  by  a  vastly  superior 
fbrce.  I  farther  remarked  that  I  understood  ^i 
principal  object  of  the  defence  of  Donelson  to  bi 
to  cover  the  movement  of  G^eral  A.  S.  John^ 
ston's  army  from  Bowling  Green  to  Nashville^ 
and  that  if  that  movement  was  nqt  ctmpleted,  H 
Was  my  opinion  that  we  shtDuld  attempt  a  ftirther 
defence,  even  at  the  nsk  of  the  destruction  ci 
our  entire  force,  as  the  delay  even  of  a  few  hours 
might  gain  iSb»  safety  of  GKsneral  Johnston's 
force.  General  Floyd  remarked  that  Genera] 
Johnston's  army  had  already  reached  Nashville. 

I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  subject  the  army  to  a  virtual  massacre; 
when  no  good  could  result  from  the  sacrifioe; 
and  that  the  general  officers  owed  it  to  their  men, 
when  furtber  resistance  was  unavailing,  to  oIk 
tain  the  best  terms  of  capitolatioh  pos^ble  for 
then}.  General  Floyd  expressed  himself  in  simi- 
lar  terms,  and  in  his  opinion'  I  imderstood  Gene^ 
ral  Pillow  to  acquiesce.  For  reasons  whidi  hi 
has  stated.  General  Floyd  then  announced  hte 
purpose  to  leave,  with  such  portion  of  his  divi* 
sion  as  could  be  transported,  in  two  small  steam- 
ers, which  were  expected  about  daylight  Gene- 
ral Pillow,  addressing  General  Floyd,  then  re- 
marked that  he  thought  there  were  no  two 
persons  in  tiie  Confederacy  whom  the  *^  Yan- 
kees "  would  prefbr  to  capture  than  himself  and 
General  Floyd,  and  asked  the  latter's  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  accompanying  General 
Floyd.  To  this  inquiry  the  latter  replied  that  it 
was  a  question  for  every  man  to  decide  for  him- 
sole  General  Pillow  then  addressed  the  inquiry 
to  me,  to  which  I  remarked  that  I  could  only 
reply  as  (Jeneral  Floyd  had  done ;  that  it  was  a 
question  for  every  officer  to  decide  for  himself^ 
and  that  in  my  own  case  I  regarded  it  as  my  du 
ty  to  remain  with  my  men  and  share  theu*  &te, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

General  Pillow,  however,  announced  his  pur- 
pose to  leave,  when  General  Floyd  directed  me 
to  consider  myself  iii  command.  I  remarked 
that  a  capitulation  would  be  as  bitter  to  me  as  it 
could  be  to  any  one,  but  I  regarded  it  as  a  neces- 
sity of  our  position,  and  I  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  my  sense  of  duty  to  separate  my  fortimea 
from  those  of  my  command. 

It  is  due  to  (General  Pillow  to  state  that  some 
time  after  the  command  had  been  transferred  to 
me,  and  while  preparations  were  making  for  his 
departure,  he  returned  to  the  room  and  said  to 
General  Floyd  and  myself  that  ho  wished  it  un- 
derstood that  he  had  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  held  the  fort  another  day,  in  order 
to  await  the  arrival  of  steamers  to  transport  the 
troops  across  the  river.  I  again  recapitulated 
my  reasons  for  thinking  it  impossible  to  hold  our 
position ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  General 
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Pillow's  opinion,  he  certainly  impressed  me  with 
the  belief  that  he  again  acquiesoed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  surrender. 

It  was  now  near  daylight  of  Sunday  mominj^, 
the  sixteenth*  I  ordered  the  troops  back  to  their 
positions  in  the  intrenchqients,  and  addressed  a 
note,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed,  to  the  Federal 
commander,  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Grant  His 
reply  is  also  transmitted.  When  it  was  received, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  troops  had  returned  to 
tiieir  lines.  A  portion  of  my  fleld-guns  had  been 
spiked  when  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn  un- 
der Qenerftl  Floyd*s  order.  The  gunners  had 
not  yet  returned  to  the  water-batteries.  A  de< 
gree  of  confusion,  amounting  almost  to  a  state  of 
disorganization,  resulting  from  the  knowledge  of 
our  position,  pervaded  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  troops.  A  corps  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  in  position  to  assault  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line,  which  was  effectually  turned, 
and  the  water-batteries  exposed  to  assault,  with- 
out the  power  of  resisting  the  attack.  At  the 
point  most  strongly  threatened  I  could  not  have 
opposed  at  the  time  a  thousand  men.  Every 
road  leading  from  the  lines  was  effectually  cl9secL 
Even  the  river-road,  by  which  the  cavalry  had 
left,  and  which  wai|  impassable  by  infantry,  was 
dosed  by  a  force  of  the  enemy  within  fifteen 
minutes  after  Forrest  had  passed,  and  Overton's 
cavalry  was  forced  to  return  to  the  lines.  The 
troops  were  broken  down  by  unusual  privations. 
Most  of  them  had  labored  or  fought  almost  inces- 
santly for  a  week.  From  Thursday  morning  un- 
til Saturday  night  they  had  been  almost  constant- 
ly under  fire.  From  Thursday  evening  until 
Sunday  morning  they  had  suffered  intensely  in 
a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  from  intense  cold,  al- 
most without  shelter,  with  insufficient  food,  and 
almost  without  sleep.  They  had  behaved  with 
a  gallantry  unsurpassed,  until  the  power  of  fur- 
ther endurance  was  exhausted.  The  supply  of 
ammunition  was  very  small.  The  aggregate  of 
the  army,  never  greater  than  twelve  thousand, 
was  reduced  to  less  than  nine  thousand  men 
after  the  departure  of  General  Floyd's  brigade. 
Th*j  investing  force  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifty 
thousand  strong,  and  considerably  exceeded  that 
force  by  the  following  morning.  Under  these 
circumstances,  no  alternative  was  left  me  but  to 
accept  the  terras  offered  by  our  ungenerous  ene- 
my. A  copy  of  the  order  of  General  Grant,  fix- 
ing the  terms  of  the  surrender,  is  herewith  in- 
closed. 

I  do  not  seek  to  avoid  any  responsibility  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  may  attach  to 
my  action,  which  was  guided  in  every  instance 
by  a  feeling  of  duty.  Mv  chief  wish  is  that  he 
will  find  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
permit  me  still  to  unite  my  fortunes  in  the  con- 
test for  independence  with  those  of  the  brave 
men  whose  gallantry  I  have  .witnessed,  whose 
dan<;crs  and  hardships  I  have  shared,  and  in 
o^mmon  with  whom  I  have  endured  the  priva- 
lions  of  imprisonment  amongst  a  vindictive  and 


tyrannical  foe.  I  cannot  close  this  report  ^th- 
out  calling  special  attention  to  the  gallant  and 
able  conduct  of  my  brigade  commanders,  Colood 
John  C.  Brown,  of  the  Third  Tennessee,  and 
Colonel  William  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi,  and  of  Colonel  R.  W.  Hanson,  com- 
manding the  Second  Kentucky,  detached  from 
Breckinridge's  Kentucky  brigade.  For  the  oper- 
ations of  Colonel  Baldwin's  troops,  I  refer  to  his 
report,  as  he  was  detached  fh)m  my  command 
during  the  siege.  But  he,  as  Well  as  the  other 
two  officers,  were  conspicuous  on  every  occasion 
for  their  gallantry  and  military  judgment,  and 
merit  the  special  approbation  of  Uie  govern- 
ment 

Amongst  the  regimental  commanders.  Colonel 
J.  M.  LiUard  and  Colonel  E.  C.  Cook  merit  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  eallant  bearing, 
and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  handled 
their  regiments ;  and  Major  W.  L.  Doss  behaved 
with  marked  gallantry.  M%jor  George  B.  Cos- 
by, my  Chief  of  Staff,  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  gallant  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  his  duties ;  and  the  other  members  of 
my  staff  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  for  their  gal- 
lantry, and  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
appropriate  duties :  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  John- 
son, Aid-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Clay,  Acting^ 
Aid ;  Major  Alexander  Cassiday,  Acting  Inspec- 
tor-General; Major  S.  K.  Hays,. Quartermaster; 
Captain  R.  C.  Wintersmith,  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence ;  Major  Davidson,  Chief  of  Artillery ;  Mr. 
J.  N.  Gallaher,  Acting  Aid ;  Mr.  Moore,  Acting 
Topographical  officer;  Mr.  J.  Walker  Taylor, 
commanding  a  detachment  of  guides,  and  Mr. 
D.  P.  Buckner,  volunteer  Aid.  Major  Barbour, 
A.  D.  C.  to  Brigadier-General  Tilghman,  though 
wounded,  remained  with  me  on  the  thirteenth. 
I  cannot  bestow  sufficient  praise  upon  Captain 
Porter,  and  Captain  Rice  E.  Graves,  and  their 
officers  and  men,  for  the  gallant  and  efficient 
handling  of  their  batteries.  Artillery  was  never 
better  served,  and  artillerists  never  behaved,  un- 
der trying  circumstances,  with  greater  coolness. 
Porter^s  battery,  from  its  more  exposed  position, 
lost  more  than  half  its  gunners ;  and  its  intrepid 
commander  was  severely  wounded  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  being  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Morton. 

Captain  Jackson's  Virginia  battery,  though 
not  so  frequently  engaged,  is  entitled  to  notice. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  particular  opera- 
tions of  General  Pillow's  division,  I  refer  you  to 
the  reports  of  his  brigade  commanders.  Colonel 
William  E.  Baldwin,  Colonel  A.  lleiman.  Colonel 
John  Gregg,  and  to  the  reports  of  their  subordi- 
nate commanders. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  of  the 
strength  of  my  division,  and  of  its  killed  and 
wounded.  My  agj^rej^ate  force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contests,  which  was  constantly  diminish- 
ing, did  not  exceed  three  thou.sand  and  two!ity-five 
infantry,  and  two  batt<}ries  artillery.  Two  of  my 
regiments,  in  addition,  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  men,  were  constantly  under  the  command  of 
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<}eneral  Pillow.    The  length  of  mj  linos  exceeded 
three  fourths  of  a  |mile. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.    B.    BUCKNER, 
Brlgadter-Oeneral  G.  8.  A., 
JjMj  Commanding  Second  Dlrlsion  Central  Arm/  of  Ken- 
tack/. 

To  General  S.  Cooper, 

'  Adjatant  and  Inipecior'Oeneral,  C.  S.  A., 
Richmond,  Va. 

CORRESPONDENCE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORT. 

Hkadquartbbs,  Fobt  DcirBLSOir, ) 
Febmary  18, 18«8.  f 

Sir:  In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
governing  the  present  situation  of  affairs  at  this 
station,  I  propose  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Federal  forces  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation  of  the 
forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and  in  that 
view  suggest  an  armistice  until  twelve  o^ clock  to- 
day. I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.    B.    BUCKNER, 

Brigadier-General  C.  8.  A. 

To  Brigadier-General  U,  S.  Grant, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  near  Fort  Donelson. 

REPLY  OF   GENERAL   GRANT  TO  A  PROPOSAL   FOR  AN 
ARMISTICE. 
HBADQUARTKItS  ARMT  IV  TH«  FfKLD,         ) 

Gamp  m kar  Doxkuox,  February  16, 1862.  f 

General  S.  B.  Btickner,  Confederate  Army : 

Sir:  Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  armistice 
and  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  terms 
of  capitulation,  is  just  received. 

No  terms,  except  unconditional  and  immediate 
surrender,  can  be  accented.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  Grant, 

Brigadier-GeneraL 

[Copy.] 

BEPLT   of   GEN.  BUCKNER,  TO   GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT. 
HKADQCTiRTKRS,  I 

DoTKB,  Tassr,  February  16, 19Gt  f 

To  Brigadier- General  U,  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.: 

Sir  :  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my 
command,  incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of 
commanders,  and  the  overwhelming  force  under 
your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  confederate  arms  yester- 
day, to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous 
terms  which  you  propose. 

I  am,  sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 
S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brigadier-General  0.  S.  A. 

agreexent  or  general  grant  to  allow  offi- 
cers taken  at  donelson  to  retain  their- 
side-arms,  etc.,  etc 

Hbadquartkks  Axmt  in  thi  Fibld.         ) 
Fokt  Dostblsok,  February  16, 1862.  ) 

Special  Order: 

All  prisoners  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Donelson  will  be  collected  as  rapidly  as  practica- 
ble near  the  village  of  Dover,  under  their  respect- 


ive company  and  regimental  c::^mmanders,  or  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  Briga- 
dier-Greneral  S.  B.  Buckner,  and  will  receive  two 
days'  rations,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  Oatfa 
Prisoners  are  to .  be  allowed  their  clothing, 
blankets,  and  such  private  property  as  may  be 
carried  about  the  person,  and  commissioned  offi- 
cers will  be  allowed  their  side-arms. 

By  order,        .  U.  S.  Grant, 

Brlgadler-e«neral. 

report  OF  LIEUT.-COLONEL  J.  F.  GILMER. 

ExoiNBca's  OmcB,  ) 

^       Dboatob,  Ala.,  March  17, 1862.  f 

Colonel  W.  W.  MaeJcall,  A,  A.  General^  Western 
•    Department,  Decatur,  Al<i. : 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  Genera]  Johnston's 
orders  of  January  twenty-ninth,  received  at 
Nashville,  I  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Port  Don- 
elson and  thence  to  Fort  Henry,  to  inspect  the 
works  and  direct  what  was  necessary  to  be  done 
at  both. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Henry  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirty-first,  when  I  met  Brigadier-General  Tilgh- 
man,  commanding  the  defences  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  Commanding  General,  aided  by  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Dixon,  his  engineer  officer,  the  main  fort 
(a  strong  field-work  of  fine  bastion  front)  had  . 
been  put  in  a  good  condition  for  defence,  and 
seventeen  guns  mounted  on  substantial  plat- 
forms ;  twelve  of  which  were  so  placed  as  to 
bear  well  on  the  river.  These  twelve  guns  were 
of  the  following  description :  One  ten-inch  colum- 
biad,  one  rifled  gun  of  twenty-four-pounder  cali* 
bre,  (weight  of  ball  sixty-two  pounds,)  two  forty- 
two-pounders,  and  eight  thirty-two-pounders,  all 
arranged  to  fire  through  embrasures  formed  by 
raising  the  parapet  between  the  guns  with  sand- 
bags, carefully  laid. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  main  work  in  good 
defensive  order,  I  found  that  extensive  lines  of 
infantry  cover  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  troops 
forming  the  garrison,  with  a  view  to  hold  com- 
manding ground  that  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
Fort  if  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

These  lines  and  the  main  work  were  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  river,  and  arranged  with  good 
defensive  relations,  making  the  place  capable  of 
ofl\;ring  a  strong  resistance  against  a  land  attack 
coming  from  the  eastward.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  there  was  a  number  of  hills  within  can- 
non range,  that  commanded  the  river  batteries 
on  the  right  bank. 

The  necessity  of  occupying  these  hills  was  ap- 
parent to  me  at  the  time  I  inspected  Fort  Henry, 
early  in  November  last,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
of  that  month  Lieutenant  Dixon,  the  local  engi- 
neer, was  ordered  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Fort  , 
Henry,  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  con- 
struct the  additional  works.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  a  large  force  of  slaves,  with 
troops  to  protect  them,  from  'Alabama,  would  re- 
port to  him  for  the  work,  which  was  to  be  pushed 
to  completion  as  early  as  possible. 

The  surveys  were  made  by  the  engineer,  and 
plana  decided  upon  without  delay,  but  by  some 
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unforeseen  cause  the  negroes  were  not  sent  until 
after  the  first  of  January  last  Much  valuable 
time  was  thus  lost>  but  under  your  lu^ent  or- 
ders, when  informed  of  the  delay,  General  Tilgh- 
wan  and  his  engineers  pressed  these  defences  for- 
ward so  rapidly,  night  and  day,  that  when  I 
reached  the  Fort,  (thirty-first  January  last,)  they 
were  far  advanced,  requiring  only  a  few  days' 
additional  labor  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. But  no  guns  had  been  received  that  could 
be  put  in  these  works,  except  a  few  field-pieces ; 
and,  notwithstanding  every  eflTort  had  been  made 
to  procure  them  from  Richmond,  Memphis,  and 
other  points,  it  was  apprehended  they  would  not 
arrive  in  time  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my,  which,  firom  the  full  information  obtamed 
liy  General  Tilriiman,  was  threatened  at  an  early 
day  cither  at  Fort  Henry  or  Fort  Donelson,  or 
possibly  on  both  at  the  same  time.  The  lines  of 
mDuitry  cover,-  however,  which  had  been  thrown 
up  were  capable  of  making  a  strong  resistance, 
even  without  the  desired  artillery,  should  the  at- 
tack be  made  on  that  (the  left)  bank  of  the  river. 
Experimental  firing  with  the  ten-inch  columbiad, 
mounted  in  main  work,  showed  a  defect  in  the 
cast-iron  carriage  and  chapis,  which  threatened 
to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  most  important 
gun.  With  the  ordinary  charge  of  sixteen  pounds 
of  powder,  the  recoil  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
most  violent  shocka  against  the  rear  heuster, 
throating  each  time  to  dismount  the  pieca 
With  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  mcclianic,  clamps 
were  finally  made  which  served  to  resfst,  in  some 
degree,  the  violence  of  the  recoil.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  guns  bearing  on  the  river  were  in 
fair  working  order. 

After  the  batteries  of  the  main  work  were 
mounted.  General  Tilghman  found  much  difficul- 
ty in  getting  competent  artillerists  to  man  them, 
and  he  was  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  artillery  officers. 

Impressed  with  tlie  great  deficiency  in  the 
preparations  for  defending  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Fort  Henry,  the  commanding  officer  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  fears  tliat  it  might  cause  dis- 
aster if  tlie  place  wore  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  gunboats.  This  he  thought  his  greatest 
danger. 

In  comunction  with  General  Tilghman,  I  made 
every  efl&rt  during  the  three  days  I  remained  at 
Fort  Henry,  to  got  all  the  works  and  batteries  in 
as  good  condition  for  defence  as  the  means  at 
hand  would  permit.  The  third  of  February  we 
went  over  to  Fort  Donelson  to  do  the  same.  The 
works  there  requirc<l  additions  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  occupying  prround?^  dangerous  to  the 
river  batteries  and  the  field-worlc,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  immediate  <lefence  landward. 

It  was  also  important  that  better  protection 
should  be  made  for  the  heavy  guns,  (mounted  for 
the  defence  of  the  river,)  by  raising  the  parapet 
with  sand-bags  between  the  guns,  to  give  greater 
protection  to  tl  e  gunners. 

The  inird  and  fourth  days  of  February  were 
devoted  to  making  preparations  for  this  work, 


and  locating  lines  of  in&ntry  cover  on  ibtt 
manding  ground  around  the  Fort 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  on  the  fourth, 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Henry,  which  warned  General  Tilghman  that 
the  enemy  had  made  his  attack  upon  that  work. 
This  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  rejKjTt  from  Colo^ 
nel  Heinjan  to  the  effect  that  the  gunboats  had' 
opened  fire,  and  that  troops  were  being  lancM 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  three  and  a  half 
to  four  miles  below  the  Fort  The  General  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  once, 
and  expressed,  with  some  anxiety,  a  wish  that  I 
would  accompany  him.  I  finally  took,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  so,  with  the  hope  that  my 
Srofessional  services  might  possibly  prove  usefiii 
uring  the  defence.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Henry, 
we  found  the  enemy  had  landed  additional  troops 
below,  and  that  every  preparation  was  being  mado 
to  attack  by  land  and  water. 

The  necessary  dispositions  for  defence  wera  at 
once  entered  upon,  'by  making  a  special  organiza- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  assigning  commands  to  the 
officers. 

Early  the  next  morning,  fifth  February,  the 
troops  were  drawn  out  under  arm.«i,  and  marched 
to  the  respective  points  each  body  was  to  do- 
fend — this,  with  a  view  to  insure  order  in  case  it 
became  necessary  to  form  promptly  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  main  body  of  the  forces  was 
assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  advanced  lines  of 
infantry  cover,  where  they  were  in  a  measure 
beyond  the  range  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  gun- 
boats, and  the  troops  inside  of  the  main  Fort 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  men  who  had  received 
some  instructions  in  the  use  of  heavy  guns,  and 
such  additional  force  as  could  bo  useful  in  bring- 
ing up  full  supplies  of  ammunition.  Those  as- 
signed to  tlie  Fort  were  practised  at  the  battery, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  coinmand- 
ing  officer,  and  each  one  taught,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  his  duty  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  attack. 

In  such  preparations  the  day  was  consumed, 
and  it  was  only  at  nightfall  that  the  troops  were 
relieved,  to  seek  food  and  rest ;  it  being  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  would  not  attack  until 
next  day. 

ATTACK   ON   FORT   HENRY,    SIXTH    FEBRUARY,    1862. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  an  advance  with  his  gunboatis 
could  be  observed  from  the  Fort — also,  the  move- 
ments of  troops  at  their  encampments  along  tho 
bank  of  the  river  below — making  it  evident  that 
we  were  to  be  attacked  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  gun- 
boats had  reached  th^  head  of  the  island,  about 
one  and  a  third  miles  below  our  batteries,  another 
soon  followed,  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth  —  all 
coming  as  nearly  abreast  as  the  width  of  the  river 
would  permit  As  soon  as  this  line  was  formed, 
a  rapid  fire  was  opened  upon  our  works,  (about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,)  which  was  returned  wilh 
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spirit  by  our  gunners,  who  were  all  at  ^eir  places, 
eaf^r  for  the  contest.  In  a  short  time  after,  the 
rifled  cannon  burst,  killing  three  of  the  men  at 
the  piece,  and  disabling  a  number  of  others. 

The  eiect  of  this  explosion  was  yerj  serious 
upon  our  uiillerists — first,  because  it  ande  them 
doubt  the  strength  of  these  large  guns  to  resist 
thQ  shock  of  full  charges — and  secondly,  because 
Budi  was  expected  firom  the  long  range  of  rifled 
cannon  against  the  gunboats.  Still,  all  stood 
firmly  to  their  work,  under  a  most  terrific  fire 
from  the  advancing  ibe,  whose  approach  was 
steady  and  constant 

From  the  rear  of  their  lines  a  fifth  gunboat 
wafl  observed  to  be  firing  eunrated  shot,  many 
of  which  fell  within  the  work,  but  to  the  rear  of 
our  guns;  many  shot  and  shell  were  lodged  in 
the  parapet,  making  deep  penetrations,  but  in  no 
case  passing  through,  unless  they  struck  the 
cheek  of  an  embrasure.     Ope  of  the  thirty-two- 

G under  guns  was  struck  by  a  heavy  shell  pass- 
im throi^  the  embrasure. .  All  the  gunners  at 
this  pieoe  were  disabled^  and  the  gun  rendered 
imfit  for  service. 

About  the  same  moment,  a  premature  dis- 
charge occurred  at  one  of  the  forty-two-poundcr 
guns,  causing  the  death  of  three  men,  and  seri- 
ously injuring  the  chief  of  the  piece  and  others. 

Not  many  moments  later,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ten-inch  colutnbiad  was  sUent;  the  cause  of 
which  was  at  once  examined  into  by  General 
Tilghman,  and  it  was  found  that  the  priming 
wire  had  been  jammed  and  broken  in  the  vent 
A  blacksmith  (I  regret  I  cannot  recall  the  name 
of  the  gallant  soldier)  was  sent  for,  and  he  la- 
bored with  grcal  coolness  for  a  long  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
spite  of  his  faithful  and  earnest  efforts,  the  broken 
wire  remained  in  the  vent,  making  this  important 
gun  unserviceable  for  the  continued  contest  By 
this  time  the  gunboats,  by  a  steady  advance,  had 
reached  positions  not  over  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  Fort  Our  artillerists  became 
very  much  discouraged  when  they  saw  the  two 
heavy  guns  disabled,  the  encmy^s  boats  appar- 
ently uninjured,  and  still  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer.  Some  of  them  even  ceased  to  work  the 
thirty-two-pounder  guns,  under  the  belief  that 
such  shot  were  too  light  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  iron-clad  sides  of  the  enemy's  boats. 

Seeing  this,  General  Tilghman  did  every  thing 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  encourage  and  urge 
his  men  to  further  efforts.  He  assisted  to  serve 
one  of  the  pieces  himself  for  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  but  his  men  were  exhausted,  had  lost  all 
hope,  and  there  were  none  others  to  replace  them 
at  the  guns.  Finally,  after  the  firing  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  but  two 
guns  from  our  batteries  responded  to  the  rapid 
firing  of  the  enemy,  whose  shots  were  telling 
with  effect  upon  our  parapet<i.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested to  the  General  that  all  was  lost,  unless  he 
could' replace  the  men  at  the  guns  by  others  who 
were  not  exhausted.  He  replied,  "  I  shall  not 
•give  up  the  work,"  and  then  made  an  effort  to 
get  men  from  the  outer  lines  to  oontinuo  the 


strdggle.  Failing  in  this,  he  sent  instructions  to 
the  commanders  of  the  troops  in  the  exterior 
lines  to  withdraw  their  forces.  As  soon  as  this 
movement  was  commenced,  confusion  among  the 
retiring  troops  followed  —  many  thinking  it  in- 
tended for  a  rapid  retreat  to  escspe  from  the  en- 
emy's forces,  expected  to  approach  firom  the  point 
of  landing  below.  A  few  moments  later  the  flag 
was  lowered. 

'  From  infbrmatioD  received,  the  strength  of  tha 
enemy  was  estimated  at  nine  thousand  men. 
These  forces  were  advancing  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munications with  Fort  Donelson.  Probably  the 
movement  would  have  proved  a  success,  had  the 
garrison  remained  a  few  hours  longer. 

Our  force  at  Fort  Henry  was  about  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  of  which  less  than  ona  hun- 
dred were  surrendered  with  the  Fort 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  strike  at  once,  with  an  immense  force, 
at  Fort  Donelson,  made  it  necessary  that  the 
army  at  Bowling  Green  should  be  witiidrawn  to 
a  point  which  would  secure  a  prompt  passage  to 
the  Cumberland  River.  The  vicinity  of  Nashville 
seemed  the  proper  position.  If  the  enemy  were 
defeated  at  Donelson,  with  prompt  reinforce- 
ments, there  was  still  a  hope  that  your  army 
mkht  resist  the  invader,  and  defend  that  city ; 
if  Donelson  fell,  it  could  be  proii^>tly  passed  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

PEFENCE  OF  rORT  DONELSOS. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was,  for  thfe  ene* 
my,  a  great  success,  which,  it  was  felt,  would 
embolden  him  to  make  an  early  attack  upon  Fort 
Donelson. 

To  meet  this,  every  efibrt  was  made  to  strength- 
en the  defences.  Lines  of  infantry  cover  were 
laid  out  on  commanding  grounds  around  the 
place,  and  fatigue-parties  were  daily  employed  in 
their  construction.  To  aid  the  local  engineer  in 
the  work  of  defence,  I  remained  at  the  Fort  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  February,  when 
General  FiUow  took  command  of  the  whole.  At 
his  request  I  asked  and  received  authority  to  re 
main  and  aid  in  the  defence. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  General  took 
active  measures  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  defences,  and  had  the  additional 
works  pressed  forward  with  the  greatest  activity. 
Having  received  reenforcements,  and  others  ^ 
ing  expected  daily,  the  linos  of  infantry  cover 
were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  town  of  Do- 
ver, where  many  of  our  munitions  were  stored. 
The  time  for  these  works  being  decided  upon, 
they  were  at  once  pressed  to  completion,  and  the 
batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  river  strength- 
ened. 

By  the  night  of  the  twelfth  these  were  in  read-  . 
iness,  and  the  heavy  guns  recently  received  at  . 
the  Fort  were  mounted.  To  provide  an  ample 
force  of  artillerists  to  work  the  heavy  gims, 
through  a  long-continued  attack,  General  Pillow 
detailed  Captain  R.  R.  Ross,  and  his  company  of 
well-drilled  men  from  his  battery,  to  aid  in  the 
river  dafence.    The  selection  of  this  officer  and 
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his  command  proved  most  fortunate,  as  in  *tho 
obstinate  attack  that  was  made  by  the  gunboats, 
they  performed  noble  and  effective  service. 

Brigadier-General  Buckner  arrived  at  Fort  Don- 
elson  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  landed  in 
large  force  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below,  and 
other  troops  were  brought  over  from  Fort  Henry. 
The  smoke  of  his  gunboats  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, warning  us  that  a  combined  attack  was  to 
l>e  expected.  Skirmishes  were  frequent  between 
our  pickets  and  the  enemy's  forces  advancing  to 
meet  us. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  besiegers  opened,  with 
artillery,  upon  our  land  defences ;  and  their  sharp- 
shooters annoyed  our  men  constantly  whenever 
exposed  above  the  infantry  covers,  as  at  the  field 
batteries.  One  of  the  gunboats  commenced  firing 
upon  the  river  batteries  early  in  the  day,  throw- 
ing shot  and  shell  at  long-range. 

The  same  morning  General  Floyd  arrived  with 
reinforcements,  including  three  batteries  of  field- 
artillery,  which  were  placed  in  position  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible.  The  enemy's  fires  were  kept  up 
throughout  the  day,  and  responded  to  with  spirit 
by  our  uiillery  and  infantry.  In  the  afternoon 
an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  intrenchments 
on  the  heights  near  our  centre,  but  failed — the 
assailants  being  handsomely  repulsed.  One  of 
the  guns  in  the  river  batteries  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  shot  from  the  gunboat,  disabling  the  car- 
riage, and  killing  Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon,  the 
local  engineer  officer.  Our  total  loss  during  the 
day  was  considerable,  but  I  am  unable  to  report 
numbers. 

The  contest  of  the  day  closed.  The  enemy 
had  gained  no  footing  on  our  works,  or  produced 
any  important  impression  upon  them.  But  our 
forces  were  much  fatigued,  having  been  under 
arms  all  day,  and  this  after  three  or  four  days' 
hard  labor  upon  the  intrenchments.  To  add  to 
their  sufferings,  it  turned  suddenly  cold  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  at  dark,  commenced  snowing, 
and  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  In- 
clement as  was  the  weather,  it  was  necessary  (to 
guard  against  surprise)  that  the  troops  should  be 
all  night  in  position  along  the  lines  of  infantry 
cover.  The  next  day,  the  fourteenth,  the  be- 
siegers brought  up  large  reinforcements,  just 
landed  firom  numerous  transports,  and  extended 
tiieic  lines,  in  groat  strength,  toward  their  right, 
enveloping  our  extreme  left.  They  took  posi- 
tions that  placed  it  in  their  power  to  plant  bat- 
teries on  the  river  bank  above,  and  cut  ofjf  our 
communications.  Such  appeared  to  be  their  de- 
sign. In  consequence  of  these  movements  the 
firing  of  the  enemy  was  less  frequent  than  on 
the  previous  day. 

Early  on  this  afternoon  the  eimboats  were  ob- 
nerved  to  be  advancing  to  attack  tho  river  batter- 
ies, and  at  three  o'clock  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened 
from  five  boats  approach! nj^  echelon.  Our  gun- 
ners reserved  their  fire  until  the  gunboats  had 
come  within  effective  range,  and  then  at  a  sienal, 
every  gun  was  fired — twelve  in  number.  This 
fir«  told  with  great  effect,  penetrating  the  iron 


sides  of  the  boats.  The  firing  now  became  ter 
rific — the  enem^  still  advancing.  In  rear  of  tho 
five  boats  first  engaged,  a  sixth  was  reported 
throwing  curvated  shot,  which  passed  over  our 
works,  exploding  in  the  air  just  above.  Afler 
some  time,  one  of  the  boats  was  seen  to  pull 
back,  probably  disabled  by  our  shot  The  otherg 
continued  to  advance,  keeping  up  a  rapid  firei. 

Our  batteries  were  well  served,  and  responded 
with  great  effect,  disabling,  as  it  was  believed, 
two  more  of  the  gunboats.  Tho  engagement 
lasted  until  ten  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  the 
gunboats  having  approached  to  within  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  yards  of  our  guns,  when 
they  withdrew  fi-om  the  contest  Our  batteries 
were  uninjured,  and  not  a  man  in  them  killed. 

The  repulse  of  the  gunboats  closed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day,  except  a  few  scattering  shot 
along  the  land  defences.  It  was  evident,  however, 
from  the  movements  of  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  around  our  lines,  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
solved to  invest  us,  and,  when  prepared,  to  at- 
tack us  in  overwhelming  numbers,  or  press  us 
to  a  capitulation  by  cutting  off  supplies  and  re 
enforcements. 

Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  met  in 
council  soon  after  dark ;  I  was  present  After 
an  interchange  of  views,  it  was  decided  to  attadc 
the  enemy  on  his  extreme  right  and  right  centre, 
at  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning.  It  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  might  be  driven  back  and  an  op- 
portunity secured  to  withdraw  in  safety  oiir 
forces ;  that  possibly  greater  advantages  might 
be  gained  by  tho  attack,  which,  if  well  followed 
up  on  our  part,  would  result  in  disaster  to  the 
invaders.  * 

This  being  decided  upon,  the  brigade  com- 
manders were  at  once  sent  for,  and  the  positions 
for  their  respective  commands  in  the  order  of  at- 
tack assigned.  Brigadier-General  Pillow  was  to 
direct  the  movement  against  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy; Brigadier-General  Buckner,  that  against 
his  right  centre,  advancing  along  the  Wynnes 
ferry  road.  A  few  regiments  were  to  remain  to 
guard  the  lines. 

About  five  o'clock  next  morning  (the  fifteenth) 
the  left  wing,  under  General  Pillow,  moved  to 
the  attack.  Brisk  fi^cs  were  opened  and  kept  up 
by  the  enemy,  and  responded  to  with  spirit  from 
our  lines,  his  men  generally  overshooting,  while 
ours  were  constantly  warned  to  aim  low. 

The  enemy's  fire,  after  some  time,  extended 
towards  their  extreme  right,  indicating  a  design 
to  turn  our  left  To  meet  this,  a  body  of  troops, 
under  Brigadier-General  B.  It  Johnson,  made  a 
flank  movement  and  met  the  foe.  After  a  long 
struggle,  the  enemy  finally  gave  way,  at  first 
falling  back  slowly.  Our  troops  pressed  forward, 
and  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  his  right  wing 
was  in  full  retreat.  Now,  tho  cavalry  on  our 
extreme  left  was  brought  up  and  charged  with 
effect  on  the  retreating  enemy.  Six  field-pieoeei 
were  captured  at  different  points,  and,  at  a  later 
hour  of  the  day,  brought  within  the  line  of  in- 
trenchments. Our  success  against  the  right  • 
wing  was  complete. 
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I  now  accompanied  General  Pillow  across  the 
field  to  the  point  of  attack  assigned  to  General 
Buckner's  division.  On  our  arrival  there,  his 
division  was  in  rear  of  the  lines  of  infantry  cov 
ers,  the  General  and  his  officers  encouraging  the 
troops  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  who 
still  held  position  in  their  fipont  General  Buck- 
ner  stated,  that  he  had,  soon  after  the  firing  of 
General  Pillow's  forces  was  heard,  opened  on  the 
enemy  with  artillery,  and  followed  it  up  by  send- 
ing forward  two  of  his  best  regiments  to  the  as- 
sault, that  they  moved  forward  over  the  infantry 
covers  with  spirit,  and  advanced  steadily  and  in 
order  against  the  enemy.  They  were  soon  ex- 
posed to  heavy  fires  of  small  arms,  and  of  a  field 
Dattery  planted  in  their  front ;  and  they  respond- 
ed well  for  some  time  to  the  volleys  of  the  be- 
siegers, but  finally  their  ranks  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  they  fell  back  rapidly  in  rear  of 
our  intrenchments.  General  Buckner  continued 
to  encourage  his  men,  feeling  that  a  little  time 
was  necessary  to  overcome  the  dispiriting  effects 
of  the  repulse  earlier  in  the  day.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fires  of  our  left  wing  were  heai^d  stead- 
ily advancing,  driving  the  enemy  back  upon  his 
right  centre.  This  was  referred  to  with  encour- 
aging effect  upon  General  Buckner's  division. 
Artillery  fires  were  kept  up  against  the  enemy  in 
his  front,  and  soon  afterward  he  moved  forward 
with  his  division  to  renew  the  attack.  The  ene- 
my being  now  pressed  in  front  of  his  centre  by 
this  advance,  and  on  his  right  flank  by  the  pur- 
suing forces  of  General  Pillow's  division,  retreat- 
ed rapidly  for  some  distance  toward  his  left  wing; 
but,  receiving  heaYj  reenforcements,  the  pursuit 
was  checked,  and  finally  the  retreating  foe  made 
a  firm  stand,  opening  fi*om  a  field-battery,  strong- 
ly supported  br  masses  of  infantry. 

About  one  o  clock  an  order  was  given  by  Gen. 
Pillow,  recalling  our  forces  to  the  defensive  lines. 
Our  forces  having  returned,  they  were  ordered 
to  the  positions  they  occupied  the  day  previous, 
involving  a  march  of  over  a  mile  for  the  troops 
on  the  extreme  right  The  enemy  at  the  same 
time  advanced  with  his  reenforcements  to  attack 
that  flank,  and  by  a  prompt  movement  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  within  the  lines  just  as 
our  exhausted  forces  arrived. 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  dislodge  him  failed,  and 
at  length  our  men,  having  suffered  much,  fell 
back,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  that  portion 
of  our  defences.  The  advantage  gained  by  the 
enemy  placed  him  in  position  to  assault  our  right 
in  full  force  with  his  fresh  troops  next  morning. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  dark- 
ness of  night  closed  the  bloody  struggle  of  the 
day.  In  course  of  the  night  Generals  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Buckner  met  in  council.  I  was  not 
present 

The  following  morning  about  three  o'clock  I 
was  told  by  General  Pillow  that  a  surrender  had 
been  decided  on.  He  invited  me  to  join  himself 
and  staff,  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  pro- 
posed surrender.  This  I  accepted,  and  accom- 
rinied  him  to  Glarksville  and  Nashville,  where 
had  the  Mbnor  to  report  to  you  in  person. 


From  information  received,  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  at  Donelson  was  estimated  to  be  about 
fifty  thousand.  Our  effective  force  was  abput 
fifteen  thousand. 

The  surrender  at  Fort  Donelson  made  Nash* 
ville  untenable  by  the  forces  under  your  com- 
mand. Situated  in  a  wide  basin,  intersected  by 
a  navigable  river  in  possession  of  the  invader-^ 
approached  from  all  directions  by  good  turnpike 
roads,  and  surrounded  by  commanding  hills,  in- 
volving works  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in 
extent  the  city  could  not  be  held  by  a  force  less 
than  fifty  thousand.  With  all  the  reenforcements 
to  be  hoped  for,  your  army  could  not  be  raised 
to  that  number  before  the  place  would  have  been 
attacked  by  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy,  both  by 
land  and  water.  The  alternative  was  to  with- 
draw to  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

J.  F.  GlLMEB, 
LieatenaBt-OoIonel  and  OUef  Engineer,  Wetiern  DepartOMBk 

REPORT  OF  O.  C.  WHARTON. 


Hs^oQiTABTna  FiKffr  Bxioadi,  Flotd^s  Dinsioir, ) 

OaMF  RBAR  MURrBKCSBOitO, 


FebnuuyflS,  ISeS. ) 
Brigadier- General  John  B,  Floyd: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  participation  of  this  brigade  in 
the  engagement  at  Fort  Donelson : 

The  advance  of  the  brigade,  the  Fifty-first 
regin^ent  Virginia  voluntc^,  reached  Dover, 
one  mile  from  the  Fort,  about  eleven  p.m.,  on 
Friday,  the  seventh,  and  immediately  reported  to 
Brigadier-General  B.  R.  Johnson,  who  was  then 
in  command,  and  was  ordered  to  encamp  near 
the  wharf.  About  four  p.m.,  on  the  eighth,  the 
Fifty-sixth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers  arrived, 
and  was  ordered  to  encamp  near  the  Fifty-first 
From  Saturday  to  Wednesday  following  there 
was  skirmishing  between  our  cavalry  pickets  and 
the  enemy.  On  Wednesday  our  pickets  were 
driven  in,  and  the  enemy  reported  advancing  in 
force;  the  brigade  was  then  ordered  to  take 
position  on  the  left  of  Brigadier-General  Buck- 
ner* s  division,  and  near  the  centre  of  our  line  of 
defence.  Soon  after  taking  position  the  enemy 
commenced  to  throw  shot  and  shell,  which  did 
no  execution ;  Captain  Porter's  battery  was  then 
ordered  to  take  the  position  which  had  been 
assigned  to  this  brigade,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
the  support  of  the  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Johnson.  We  were  engaged 
during  the  evening  and  night  in  constructing 
breastworks  and  rifle-pits ;  during  Thursday  we 
were  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  batter- 
ies. There*were  also  frequent  engagements  with 
the  infantry,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  were 
repelled. 

Thursday  night  we  remained  again  in  the 
ditches ;  on  Friday  there  was  skirmishing  with  * 
the  infantry  and  sharp-shooters,  and  occasionally 
sharp  firing  from  the  batteries.  On  Friday  even« 
ing  occurred  the  terrific  cannonading  between 
the  gunboats  and  the  Fort,  some  of  the  shells 
from  the  boats  exploding  in  and  near  our  lines, 
but  doing  no  injury.  On  Saturday  morning; 
at  four  ▲.!!.,  the  brigade  was  withdrawn  from 
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th«  ditches  and  placed  in  line  by  order  of  Briga- 
dier-General Pillow,  to  make'  an  attack  on  the 
enemy^s  extreme  right  flank.  Colonel  Baldwin's 
brigade  was  placed  in  advance;  this  brigade 
followed  next ;  about  six  o^clock  the  column  was 
put  in  motion.  We  had  scarcely  passed  beyond 
the  line  of  our  defence  when  the  skirmishers  of 
Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  engaged  the  enemy's 
pickets.  In  a  few  minutes  the  engagement 
oecame  general ;  we  were  then  ordered  to  deploy 
and  advance,  whioh  was  done  with  spirit  and 
promptness.  The  enemy^  after  a  yery  obstinate 
raaistance,  was  forced  to  retire,  but  were  either 
nllied  or  reenforced  on  the  several  ridges  from 
which  thoy  wer«  again  and  again  driven.  Our 
men,  dieering  as  they  oharged,  pursued  them 
neariy  two  miles,  when  orders  were  received 
that  we  should  retire  to  our  intrenchmonts.  The 
brigade  was  very  much  exhausted,  having  been 
nnder  fire  or  in  the  ditches  for  more  than  four 
days.  The  loss  of  the  Fifly-JGu-st  was  nine 
kiUed.  forty-three  wounded,  and  five  missing ;  of 
the  Fifty-sixth,  three  men  were  killed,  thirty- 
seren  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
missing.  Lieutanant-Colonel  J.  W.  Massie  com- 
manded the  Fifty-first  regiment  His  bearing 
was  moat  chivalric  and  gJlant  Captain  G.  W. 
Davis'  gallantly  led  the  Fifty-sixth  regiment, 
lieutenant  August  Vosberg,  attached  to  the 
brigade  as  engineer  officer,  rendered  very  effi- 
cient service  in  nllying  and  leading  the  men,  and 
throughout  the  day  distinguished  himself  for 
gallantry  and  acts  of  daring.  To  mention  the 
many  individual  instances  of  heroism  and  daring 
would  too  Vnuch  lengthen  this  report ;  therefore, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  regiments  behaved  with  commendable  cool- 
ness and  bravery. 

Captain  B.  H.  Newberry,  Lieutenants  Hender- 
son and  Painter  of  the  Fifty-first,  were  wounded ; 
Captain  D.  C.  Harrison  was  mortally  wounded 
whilst  leading  his  men  to  a  charge.  Lieutenants 
Feiiguson  and  Haskins  were  also  wounded.  A 
number  of  improved  anus  wore  captured  and 
brought  to  camp.        , 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  sixteenth,  the  brigade 
was  ordered  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Nashville, 
where  valuable  service  was  rendered  in  guarding 
and  shipping  government  stores. 

Thursday,  the    twentieth,   tlie   brigade    was 
cvdered  to  this  place,  whore  we  are  now  in  camp. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  0.  "WnARTov, 

Oolood  ComnuQcUnf  BrlgMlt. 

EXPORT  Of  OOLONKL  JOHN  MoCAUSLAND. 

nKADQUARTBRB  SbCOSTD  BkIOADR,  PlOTD^B  DlTIBIOir,  ) 

MvsniBHWNU),  TsviwuR,  f  tbriwry  8S.  f 
Brigadier' General  John  B,  Floyd : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  action  of  this  brigade,  on  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  February, 
1862,  in  the  engagement  near  Fort  Donelson, 
between  the  confederate  States  forces  and  United 
States  forces  under  General  Grant  On  the 
Moming  of  the  thirteenth  I  received  your  prders 


to  proceed  at  once  from  Cuniberland  City  to  Fori 
Donelson,  where  wo  arrived  at  daylij^t,  aad 
were  at  once  ordered  to  the  trenchoK.  Thif 
brigade  was  pointed  as  a  support  to  Green's  fafttr 
tery  on  the  left  wing.  During  the  entire  daj 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  &t^  of  shot  an^ 
shell  m)on  the  battery  and  its  support ;  the  nown 
and  officers  behaved  well  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  firing. 
There  were  five  men  wounded  during  the  day. 
On  the  fourteenth  tliere  was  continued  skirmishr 
ing  with  artillery  and  musk/eiry.  About  tWQ 
o'clock  p.iL,  the  gqiiboat^  commenced  a  he#yy 
bombardment  of  the  Fort,  th«  sbdU  passing  oyer 
and  taking  the  lino  of  works  in  reverse,  and  many 
passing  over  and  through  this  brigade ;  boweyer, 
we  suffered  no  loss,  and  gathered  several  lai^ge 
shells,  (sixty-fours  I  think.)  About  dafk,  another 
battery  was  posted  in  front  of  our  position,  and 
during  the  night  it  was  placed  beJund  a  good 
earth-work,  thrown  up  by  the  n)cn.  About  mid- 
night, I  received  orders  to  concentrate  my  brigade 
near  the  left  wing,  which  was  done  promptly, 
and  at  daylight  of  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  column  under  General  Pillow  sallied  from 
the  left  and  cngpiged  the  enemy  in  a  sliort  spaca 
pf  time. 

This  brigade  was  a  reserve  for  Colonel  Bald- 
win's brigade,  but  the  enemy  pressing  his  right, 
I  at  once  moved  up  to  his  aupport  and  ei^urad 
the  enemy  posted  in  thick  undeo-growth  and  a 
rough  and  rolling  country.  I  ordered  the  firing 
to  commence  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ^as  in  sight. 
Thoy  were  advancing  just  in  front  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Vireinia  regiment  Thoy  in  a  short  time 
were  checked,  and  then  I  ordered  a  cluii^  upon 
them;  the  men  came  up  with  a  shout  and 
charged  the  enemy,  routed  him,  and  pursued 
him  for  two  miles,  when  we  were  called  bade  by 
order  of  General  Pillow.  The  Thirty-sixth  Vir- 
ginia regiment  had  fourteen  killed  and  forty-six 
wounded.  On  Sunday  morning  this  brigade  waa 
ferried  across  the  river,  and  are  now  arriving  at 
this  camp.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ried  was  wound- 
ed about  the  close  of  the  action,  lie  and  5I^or 
Smitli  behaved  gallantly  during  the  day  ;*  in  fact^ 
men  and  officers  all  bejliavod  wciL  Wo  capturea 
one  field  gun  and  two  hundred  Enfield  luuJskeU, 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob<Mlient  servant, 

Jon!!^  McCausland, 

Coofizumdiag  8*coDd  Brlga^^ 

REPORT  Of  COLONEL  W.  E.  BALDWIN. 

Ibw  WAMuur,  Bofltoa  Hawo^  I 

March  12,  1S«1  f 

Major  Georgi  B.  Coihy,  A.  A.  General  : 

Sir  :  Left  by  General  Buckner  at  Cuipberland 
City,  on  the  eleventh  of  February.  On  the  night 
of  tlio  twelfth  instant,  I  received  orders  hy  tele- 
praph  from  Brigadier-General  Pillow,  cqmmand- 
m|(  at  Fort  DoncUon,  to  hasten  to  that  place 
with  two  regiments  of  my  command.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Jjillard,  and  the 
Twenty -sixth  Mississippi,  Colonel  Keynolds,  weM 
immediately  embarked  and   arrived   a^  Poyer 
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about  one  oVlock  in  tiie  morning  of  Thursday, 
tiie  thijrtconth.  These  regiments  were  at  fir^t 
posted  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of 
our  lines  of  rifle  trenches,  as  a  support  to  one 
of  our  batteries.  This  disposition  was  changed 
after  daylight  the  same  morning ;  the  Twenty- 
sixtli  Mississippi  being  placed  in  the  trenches  on 
the  extreme  left,  ind  the  Twenty-sixth  Ten- 
nessee placed  io  resenra  as  a  support  to  tho 
forai^. 

About  nine  o*elock  A.H.,  the  enemy  eommenced 
a  brisk  artillery  fire,  apparently  on  our  wiide 
line.  This  fire,  kept  up  with  but  little  Interpnis- 
sion  throughout  the  eatire  tlay,  produced  but 
little  eifbot  upon  the  left  until  late  in  the  eym- 
log,  when,  the  enemy  haTing  reduced  his  clMurges, 
several  of  the  shells,  which  had  preyio^sly  passed 
too  high,  fell  in  our  midst,  mortdly  w«»Bding 
ooe  man  and  slightly  wounding  two  others  in 
Colonel  Lillard's  regiment 

On  the  fourth  the  fire  was  not  renewed.  About 
noon,  General  Pillow  directed  the  left  wing  to 
be  formed  in  the  open  ground  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  our  position  in  the  lines,  for  the  purposiB, 
apparently,  of  attacking  the  enemy's  right  My 
command,  to  which  the  Twentieth  Mississippi, 
Major  Brown,  was  temporarily  attached,  oonsti- 
tuted  the  adyHAoe,  in  the  following  order ;  first, 
the  Twenty-sucth  Mississippi ;  second,  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Tennessee;  third,  the  Twentieth  Misr 
sissippL 

Formed  in  column  by  platoon,  we  adyanced  in 
a  road  leading  from  a  point  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  left  of  our  trenches,  and  approach- 
ing, nearly  perpendicular,  the  enemy's  right 
We  had  proceeded  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  a 
mile,  Krhen  General  Pillow  ordered  a  oounterr 
march,  saying  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
accomplish  any  thing ;  and  we  returned  to  our 
former  position  in  the  lines. 

Late  that  night  commanders  of  brigades  were 
summoned  to  a  council  at  General  Pillow's  head- 
quarters, where,  after  being  duly  advised  of  our  per- 
ilous situation,  enveloped  by  a  largely  superior 
force,  which  was  being  constantly  increased,  and 
our  communications  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  en- 
emy, it  was  unanimously  determined  to  endeavor 
to  extricate  the  army  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  right  of  the  Federal  lines  early  op 
tlie  morrow. 

The  regiments  composing  our  left  wing  were 
to  form  at  four  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  same  groui^ 
and  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  to  advance,  under  command  of  Qenorai 
Pillow,  to  attad^  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy, 
supposed  to  be  posted  in  force  at  a  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

This  movement  was  to  be  supported  by  our 
right  wing  under  General  Buckner,  who  was  to 
move  from  the  lines  at  a  later  period,  follow 
up  the  first  blow,  and,  should  the  combined 
movement  not  prove  successful  in  creating  a 
panic  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  a  way  might  at  least 
be  opened  by  turning  his  right  for  the  i^ess  of 
our  whole  forca  In  anticipation  of  thus  attempt- 
ing gm  oecapa,  the  men  were  difeoted  to'  taka 


knapsacks,  blankets,  and  aU  the  rations  ti^| 
could  be  immediately  provided. 

Precisely  at  ten  minutes  past  four  o'jslock  oqi 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth,  General 
Pillow  arrived  on  the  gpround,  an^  ?3und  my 
three  regiments,  which  ^^6  to  constitute  tli^ 
advanoe,  formed  and  ready  to  march.  Some  de- 
lay was  caused  by  reginionts  not  arriving  prompt- 
ly, and  it  was  six  o'clock  before  the  column  was 
put  in  motion.  Marching  by  the  rig^t  fUnk  if^  ^ 
narrow  and  obstructed  by-»)ad,  the  head  of  \h% 
column  had  advanced  n6t  m(»'e  than  one  thin} 
of  a  mile,  when,  ascepding  a  slight  elevation,  the 
odvanced-guftrd,  composed  of  a  company  of  th^ 
Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  deploy/ed,  was  fiFe4 
upon  by  what  was  supposed  at  fkst  to  be  only  tha 
enemy's  pickets.  A  second  company  of  th# 
same  regipient  was  immediately  thrown  forwarf 
to  support  the  first ;  but  both  were  soon  driven 
back  by  a  brisk  and  wcdl-sustaiBed  fire,  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  considerable  fbrc^ 
Meanwhile  the  column  was  formed  by  company, 
and  the  leading  regiment  deployed  into  line  to 
the  right  This  method  of  forming  line  of  battle 
was  x^ndered  advisable  by  the  peculiar  feature^ 
of  the  ground,  which  sloped  gently  to  the  righj^ 
thickly  eovered  with  tuQber,  About  ten  yards 
to  the  left  of  the  road*  end  running  nearly  paraln 
le),  VM  a  fence,  whidi  bounded  on  that  side  aa 
open  field  of  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
acres  ej^nt  This  field  a^rded  no  protectioii 
to  our  troops  if  brought  *^  forward  into  line,"  bi4 
would  expose  them,  in  executing  the  movement 
to  a  destructive  fire,  should  Uie  enemy  havf 
taken  advantage  of  the  position. 

in  executing  the  deployment,  the  Twenty* 
sixth  Mississippi  wo^  three  times  thrown  intp 
confusion  by  the  close  and  rapid  fire  of  the  en- 
emy taking  the  men  in  fiank,  and  three  timee 
were  they  rallied,  finishing  the  movement  some 
fifty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  exact  point  where  their  line  should  have 
been  placed.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  thie 
regiment  fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  any 
other  than  forward  movements  are  extremely 
dangerous  with  volunteers,  for  during  the  rot 
mainder  of  the  day  both  officers  and  men  be^ 
haved  with  great  coolness  and  gallantry. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  was  then  brought 
forward  and  five  companies  deployed  so  as  to  o^ 
cupy  the  space  between  the  fence  on  the  lefl| 
and-  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  on  the  right! 
leaving  the  remaining  five  companies  in  column 
in  the  road  to  strengt|;ion  that  point,  which  woul4 
evidently  become  tlie  -centre  and  pivot  of  opefl^ 
tions. 

Soon  after  this  disposition  was  completed,  % 
staff-officer  having  been  sent  to  advise  Genera), 
Pillow  that  the  enemy  was  before  us  in  forqe^ 
other  regiments  were  sent  forwanl  from  the  rear 
of  the  column  toiright  and  left.  Colonel  McCaufti 
land,  of  Virginia,  with  his  command,  formed  pn 
the  right  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi ;  the 
First  Mississippi,  Colonel  Gregg^s  Texas,  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  Lyon's  Eighth  Kentuokv  tetdn 
ments  were  formed  still  farther  to  our  Hgnti  IM 
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latter  regiment  thrown  back  perpendicularly  to 
our  line,  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking  advantage 
of  the  cover  afforded  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
to  turn  our  right 

The  Twentieth  Mississippi  was  sent  into  action, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  by  direct  order  of  Gen- 
eral' Pillow,  and  caused  to  take  position  in  the 
field  on  the  left,  where  thev  were  openly  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  fetum  with  effeci  The  regiment  was  soon 
recalled,  but  not  before  its  left  wing  had  suffered 
heavy  loss.  Our  line  advanced  some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  yards  up  the  slope,  and  remained  station- 
ary for  more  than  an  hour,  the  position  of  the 
enemy  being  so  well  chosen  and  covered,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  gain  an  inch  of  ground.  A 
small  detachment  of  Virginia  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  and  in  the  open 
field,  twice  endeavored  to  gain  ground  forward  to 
a  point  where  their  fire  could  be  effective,  but 
were  unable  to  stand  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
Bfini6-balls. 

At  this  juncture  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
again  came  up  across  the  field,  and  took  ^sses- 
non,  slightly  covered  by  an  irregularity  of  the 
ground. 

Observing  a  regiment  or  more  of  our  troops 
posted  inactive  some  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  still  more  to  our  left;  where  the  shal- 
low ravine  (which  covered  our  fiH)nt)  spread  out 
and  was  lost  in  the  plain,  I  requested  the  com- 
manding officer  to  throw  forward  his  left,  and 
advance  up  the  hollow  in  a  direction  nearly  par- 
allel to  our  lino  of  battle,  and  attacking  the  ene- 
my's right  fiank.  This  movement  being  support- 
ed by  the  whole  line— all  the  regiments  on  the 
left  throwing  forward  their  left  wings — we  suc- 
ceeded in  executing  a  change  of  front  to  the 
right,  turning  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  driving 
him  at  once  ft'om  his  position. 

Up  to  this  time  our  condition  was  one  of  ex- 
treme peril,  and  nothing  but  the  native  gallantry 
of  troops,  brought  forth  the  first  time  under 
heavy  fire,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
many  of  the  field  and  company  officers,  saved  us 
from  being  thrown  back  in  confusion  into  our 
trenches. 

From  this  time  the  enemy  were  slowly  driven 
ih)m  each  position,  which  the  ground,  favorable 
for  defence,  enabled  them  to  take.  Two  sections 
of  artillery  were  taken.  These,  placed  to  bear  on 
our  lines  of  rifle  trenches,  were  rushed  upon  in 
flanks  and  seized  before  they  could  be  turned 
upon  us,  or  be  taken  from  the  field.  The  first 
section  was  taken  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee, 
the  second  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi. 
Advancing  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  our 
line  of  defence,  when  nearly  opposite  the  centre, 
our  course  was '  for  some  time  impeded  by  the 
desperate  stand  made  by  the  enbmy,  who  was 
probablv  rcenforccd,  and  occupying  ground  most 
favorable  for  sheltering  his  troops.  Our  ammu- 
nition had  been  so  rapidly  expended  as  to  entire- 
ly exhaust  the  supply  of  some  regiments.  Num- 
bers had  provided  themselves  from  the  cartridge- 
bozet  of  the  dead  and  wounded  enemy. 


Our  force  had  been  considerably  reduced  by 
casualties,  and  the  numerous  attendants  who 
convoyed  the  wounded  from  the  field.  Having 
no  mounted  officer  to  send,  I  rode  up  to  where 
Captain  Graves's  battery  was  posted  in  the 
trenc  nes,  and  requested  supplies  of  ammunitkm 
and  reinforcements,  if  any  could  be  spared,  giv- 
ing Captain  Graves  an  intimation  as  to  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  forces  engaged.  Immediate- 
ly on  my  return  he  opened  a  fire  of  grape^  which 
so  disordered  the  enemy  that  we  were  again  en- 
abled to  advance,  driving  him  from  his  camp  of 
the  night  before. 

He  took  a  new  position,  still  further  retired, 
holding  it  for  some  time,  until  Colonel  Hanson, 
with  the  Second  Kentucky  regiment  coming  to  our 
assistance,  poured  a  fire  into  the  enemy's  flank, 
who  immediately  fled  in  conftision. 

This  completed  the  rout  of  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Federal  forces.  Uncertain  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  our  right  wing,  I  paused,  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  render  our  fUture  move- 
ments effective,  and  to  restore  order  from  the 
confusion  incident  to  a  continuous  combat  of 
nearly  six  hours  in  the  woods. 

Here,  General  B.  R.  Johnson  came  up  to  me 
for  the  first  time,  although  I  learn  that  he  had, 
at  different  times  during  the  morning,  directed 
other  portions  of  the  line.  He  could  give  no  in- 
formation, but  soon  after,  whilst  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  and 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  moved  off  all  the  other 
regiments,  including  the  Twentieth  Mississippi. 
I  saw  no  more  of  these  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  observing  troops 
from  the  right  returning  to  their  original  posi- 
tions in  the  lines,  I  directed  the  two  regiments 
left  with  me  also  to  return  to  the  trenches. 

Three  times  during  the  (Jay  I  had  sent  a  staff- 
officer  to  General  Pillow  for  instructions,  advising 
him  of  our  situation.  But  no  orders  or  directions 
were  received  from  him,  except  to  do  "  the  best 
I  could." 

Being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  ground,  unadvised  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  general  command,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  simply  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  as  from'  time  to  time  he  had 
made  a  stand  before  us. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  remark  here  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  smooth-bore  musket,  and  ball  and 
buck-shot  cartridges,  was  fully  demonstrated  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  reccommcnd  that  our  troops 
be  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  closing  rapid- 
Iv  upon  the  enemy,  when  our  rapid  loading  and 
firing  proves  immensely  destructive,  and  the 
long-range  arms  of  the  enemy  lose  their  superi- 
ority. 

For  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  minor  de- 
tails, recounting  the  conduct  of  subaltern  officers 
and  men,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  to  re- 
ports Of  regimental  commanders,  which  accom- 
pany this  report 

Justice  rocmires  that  I  should  refer  to  the  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  of  Colonel  Jna  M.  Lillaid, 
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who,  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment^ remained  at  the  head  of  his  command  dur- 
ing the  whole  day.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  deserves  most  commendationf  this  regi- 
ment or  its  commander. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Boone  and  Major  Parker,  Twen- 
ty-sixth Mississippi,  both  conducted  themselvcB 
as  officers  and  bravo  men,  and  this  regiment  bore 
its  part  well  in  the  conflict 

Major  Brown,  commanding  the  Twentieth  Mis- 
sissippi, is  entitled  to  honorable  mention ;  his  left 
wing  thrown,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  into  an 
exposed  position,  by  an  ill-advised  order,  held  its 
ground' until  recalled,  and  afterward  the  whole 
raiment  was  among  the  foremost  in  every  ad- 
vance. I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  Colonel 
McCausland's  ( — )  Virginia,  not  assigned  to  my 
command,  voluntarily  tendered  his  cooperation, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  daring  intrepidity. 
The  members  of  my  staff  deserve  especial  notice. 

Lieutenant  S.  D.  Harris,  Fourteenth  Missis- 
sippi, Acting  Assistant  Adiutant-General,  was 
of  great  assistance^  He  merited,  and  has  receiv- 
ed my  thanks.  So,  likewise,  did  Thomas  A. 
Burke,  a  private  in  company  I,  Fourteenth  Mis- 
sissippi, appointed  an  acting  aid-de-camp.  T.  F. 
Carrington,  a  private  in  company  K,  Fourteenth 
Mississippi,  also  an  acting  aid-de-camp,  was  se- 
verely, I  fear  mortally,  wounded,  fn  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  an  accident  which  deprived  me 
of  the  services  of  a  valuable  aid. 

Captain  D.  H.  Spence,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
volunteer  aid,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
while  gallantly  exposing  himself  on  the  top  of  a 
fence,  and  urging  "  Tennesseans,  onward  I** 

My  own  regiment,  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi, 
Major  Doss,  was  sent  to  Fort  Donelson  some  days 
in  advance  of  my  arrival.  The  Forty-first  Ten- 
nessee, Colonel  Farquharson,  was  brought  down 
on  the  thirteenth. 

Both  regiments  were  posted  on  the  right,  and 
thus  temporarily  separated  from  my  command. 

Neither  representations  nor  solicitations  on  my 
part  could  avail  in  inducing  such  change  as  would 
reunite  these  regiments,  or  place  me  where  I  de- 
sired to  be,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  my 
proper  commander. 

The  reports  of  these  latter  regiments  have  been 
made  to  Colonel  John  C.  Brown,  commanding 
Third  brigade,  under  whose  orders  they  were  tem-  j 
porarily  placed. 

A  condensed  statement  of  killed  and  wounded  I 
is  annexed.     Respectfully,  your  obed't  servant,    I 
W.  E.  Baldwin,         I 
Colonel  Oommanding  Second  Brigade,  General  Buckner*t  Di- 

TisloU. 

SUVlfAKY   OF   KILLED   AND   WOUNDED  —  SATUUDAY, 
FEBRUARY  15,  1862. 

Officers:   Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  in  action, 
thirty-three ;  wounded,  seven.  Twenty-sixth  Mis-  1 
sissippi,  in  action,  39 ;  killed,  one ;  wounded,  one. 
Twentieth  Mississippi,  in  action,  thirty -one ;  killed,  . 
one;  wounded  five.     Staff^  five;  wounded  two. 
Total  in  action,  one  hundred  and  eight ;  killed,  ' 
two ;  wounded,  fifteen. 

lion-commissioned  officers  and  privates :  Twco- ', 


ty-sixth  Tennessee,  in  action,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven ;  killed,  eleven ;  wounded,  seventy- 
eight  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi,  in  action,  four 
hundred  and  four ;  killed,  eleven ;  wounded,  sixty-^ 
eight-  Twentieth  Mississippi,  in  action,  four  hun-* 
dred  and  sixty-nine ;  killed,  eighteen ;  wounded, 
fifty-five.  Total  in  action,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  killed,  forty ;  wounded,  two  hun- 
dred and  one.  Aggregate  in  action,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  killed,  forty-two  • 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 

REPORT   OF   COLONEL   JOHN  U.   I^LLARD. 

To  Cohuel  W.  E,  BaUxoin,  Fourteenth  MiseU- 

sippiy  Commanding  Brigade: 

The  regiment  went  into  action  on  Saturday, 
February  fifteenth,  1862,  with  four  hundred,  in- 
I  eluding  field  and  stafl^  etc.  There  were  eleven 
killed  and  eighty  five  wounded,  many  mortally, 
who  have  since  died.  Total  killed  and  wounded, 
(96)  ninety-six. 

The  enemy  were  driven  back  by  us,  their  right 
wing  being  driven  on  their  ceptre  and  left,  mak- 
ing repeated  stands,  and  being  repeatedly  routed, 
in  which  this  regiment  captured  two  brass  can- 
non, two  flags,  the  instruments  of  a  band,  and 
several  prisoners.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  regi- 
ment in  action,  it  is  left  for  the  brigade  command- 
er to  speak.     Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Lillard, 

Colonel  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  Tennessee  Volunteers. 
REPORT   FROM   MAJOR  W.   H    BROWN. 

RiCBMOXi),  Ta.,  April  12, 1868b 

To  General  0,  W,  Randolph^  Secretary  of  War^ 

a  S.A.: 

I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency,  President  Davis 
to  make  your  department  a  report  of  the  part  taken 
hj  the  Twentieth  Mississippi  regiment  in  the 
engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Fort  Donelson^ 
February  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,- 
18G2 ;  also,  all  the  other  facts  concerning  the  in- 
vestment and  subsequent  surrender  of  that  post 

The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  John  B.  Floyd,  in  Western 
Virginia,  during  the  past  summer,  and  went  to 
Kentucky,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Donelsoi^  as 
pari  of  his  immediate  command,  arriving  at  that 
place  at  daylight  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 

By  sunrise,  we  were  ordered  into  position  as  a 
reserve,  immediately  in  rear  of  a  point  which  was 
said  to  be  our  centre.  During  the  day,  heavy 
oinnonading  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,-  mostly 
of  shells  and  shrapnel,  which  resulted  in  killing 
one  man  and  wounding  three  or  four,  slightly. 
At  night,  we  biouvacked  in  position  until  twelve 
i>* clock,  when  an  order  came  from  General  Pil- 
low to  relieve  the  Seventh  Texas  regiment,  com- 
manded by  General  George  John  Gregg,  then  in 
the  trenches.  At  that  time,  brisk  firing  was  go- 
ing on,  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  enemy's 
■scouts  and  sharp-shooters.  The  breastworks 
iirere  thought  insufficient  from  the  test  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  so  the  remainder  of  the  night  was 
occupied  m  strengthening  them,  and  cleaning  out 
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the  trendies,  now  partijdly  filled  with  water  and 

BDOW. 

The  next  day  (Friday)  was  soent  in  occasional 
engagements  with  the  enemy  s  sharp-shooters. 
The  Fort  was  actiFely  engaged  in  repelling  an  at- 
tack of  the  gunboats  of  the  en^ny.  My  position 
did  not  afford  me  a  view  of  the  proceedings,  wiiich 
hare  been  fully  reported  by  others.  About  ten 
o^dock,  I  received  an  order  to  form  our  regiment 
on  the  extreme  left  in  an  open  field,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  sortie  on  the  enemy,  which  for- 
mation was  executed  in  a  very  short  time.  By 
order  of  General  Pillow,  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
was  attached  to  the  brip^ade  of  Colonel  W.  0. 
Baldwin,  Fourteenth  Mississippi  regiment,for  this 
occasion.  Before  the  order  to  advance  had  been 
given,  a  few  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  advanced  one  hundred  yards, 
a  private  of  company  D  was  shot  down,  showing 
that  the  enemy  was  dose  at  hand.  We  contin- 
ued the  march  for  two  hundred  yards  more,  when 
the  order  to  halt  was  given,  said  to  come  from 
General  Floyd,  with  the  explanation  that  we  did 
not  have  time  to  accomplish  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  order  to  countermarch  being  given,  we  did  so 
ill  proper  order,  and  we  took  our  position  in  the 
trenches. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  that  night  (Friday)  T  re- 
ceiv,ed  an  order  to  form  again  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  which  was  executed  promptly,  and  by 
direction  of  General  Pillow,  was  again  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  W.  E.  Baldwin,  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  regiment,  acting  Brip^ier.  I  made 
a  report  to  him  of  the  casualties  of  that  day, 
while  in  captivity,  but  as  he  has  been  prohibited 
from  making  a  statement  to  the  War  depart- 
ment of  this  government,  as  likewise  General 
Buckner,  I  hereby  substantially  append  the  same 
of  that  day*s  proceedings,  which  was  confined 
particularly  to  the  Twentieth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment Bdng  the  only  field-officer  in  command, 
who  was  present,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain H.  Coutey,  and  Captain  C.  K.  Massey,  com- 
pany D,  who  were  selected  voluntarily  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  to  assist  in  field  duty, 
there  being  some  difficulty  as  to  seniority  of 
captains.  Adjutant  J.  M.  Cooper  was  also  vary 
efficient,  and  tendered  valuable  assistance. 

Assistant-Surgeon  T.  B.  Elken  was  present, 
and  rendered  every  assistance  in  his  power  to 
the  wounded. , 

Recapitulation. — Aggregate  engaged,  five  hun- 
dred ;  killed,  twenty ;  wounded,  fifty-eight ; 
surrendered,  jfour  hundred  and  fifty-four.  That 
being  the  number  returned  by  the  command- 
ing officers  of  companies  on  Sunday,  February 
sixteenth,  1862,  the  day  we  were  surrendered ; 
afterward  many  of  them  reported  that  they 
had  known  several  to  escape. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth 
February,  when  marched  out  to  attack  the  ene- 
mj',  we  were  tliird  in  the  order  of  advance.  The 
enemy*s  pickets  and  sharp-shooters  commenced 
firing  upon  us  soon  after  the  order  to  advance, 
and  by  the  time  we  luul  gained  three  hundred 
yards,  we  were  under  a  brisk  fire,  which  oamo 


from  a  hill  in  front,  covered  with  timber.  By 
ordor  from  General  Pillow,  the  regiment  was 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  perpendicular  to 
the  road  in  the  woods,  immediately  bdiind  ii 
fence,  with  an  open  field  in  front 

Subsequently,  I  received  an  order  from  tho 
same  source  to  wheel  the  regiment  to  the  right, 
through  the  field  behind  the  line  of  fence,  paral- 
lel to  the  road.  This  movement  sulnected  us  io 
a  cross-fire,  and  very  much  exposed  us  to  tHo 
enemy  on  boUi  sides  under  cover  of  the  woods. 

I  had  this  &ct  rcpresoii^  to  Gen(3*al  Pillow, 
who  ordered  me  back  to  my  first  position. 

At  this  time  the  five  left  companies  were  ao- 
tuaUy  engaged  on  the  hill,  and  not  hearing  the 
command,  did  not  obey  with  promptness.  The 
destruction  at  this  timfb  in  their  ranks  demon* 
strated  the  fierceness  of  the  oonfiict,  and  their 
unfiinching  bravery.  I  would  mention  especially 
Lieutenant  B.  W.  Paine,  of  company  H,  who 
fell  at  this  time,  a  martjrr  to  his  country's  cauiie. 
There  also  was  wounded.  Captain  D.  F.  Patter* 
son,  company  K;  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Eastland, 
company  F,  was  badly,  perhaps  mortally  wound* 
ed.  He  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field,  and 
exclaimed:  *^ Never  mind  me,  bovs;  fight  on, 
fight  on.*'  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Barbee,  compan/ 
U,  was  wounded,  and  forced  to  retire. 

Captain  W.  A.  Bover,  commanding  company 
B,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Nelson,  commanding  com- 
pany G,  Lieutenants  S.  B.  Sykes,  Conway,  Mur^ 
Roberts,  W.  S.  Chaplin,  commanding  company  £, 
and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  are  all  deserving  of 
honorable  mention,  ibr  their  conduct  at  this 
place. 

To  enumerate  all  the  officers  and  privates  who 
were  deserving  of  notice  for  their  gallantry 
throughout  the  day,  would  be  to  return  a  list  of 
all  who  were  on  tlie  field,  and  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  foregoing  list ;  but  as  fortune  had  thrown 
the  left  of  the  regiment  in  a  more  fiercely  con- 
tested place,  of  which  the  sufibring  truly  indi- 
cated, it  is  but  justice  to  give  these  companies 
some  especial  noUce. 

On  several  other  occasions  during  the  day  wo 
were  ordered  to  advance  and  charge  through  the 
woods,  part  of  the  time  under  the  eye  and  im- 
mediate direction  of  General  B.  R.  «fohnson,  on 
the  extreme  left,  until  the  enemy  were  instantly 
driven  off.  Our  movements  under  that  officer 
seemed  to  take  the  enemy  by  their  flank  and 
rear.  We  opposed  several  of  their  lines  of  re- 
serve, which  retired  with  but  little  resistance  at 
twelve  o'clock.  I  was  instructed  by  General 
Johnson  to  remain  with  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Drake,  of  Fourth  Mississippi,  then  on 
my  left  The  regiment  on  my  right  very  soon 
commenced  retiring  to  the  intrenchments ;  I  did 
not  learn  by  whose  order,  or  for  what  purpose. 
In  two  or  three  hours  a  heavy  column  of  tlio 
enemy  attacked  us  iirfront,  which  was  repulsed 
with  little  or  no  loss  to  us.  They  then  endeav- 
ored to  flank  our  right,  and  thereby  cut  us  off 
from  tho  breastwork,  now  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  Colonel  Drake  being  so  in- 
formed, gavo  tlie  order  to  move,  by  tho  right 
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flank,  and  continue  the  firing,  whieh  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

By  this  time  msmj  companies  were  without 
ammunition ;  such  was  the  case  of  many  of  Col- 
onel Drake^s  command.  On  this  account,  we 
retired  to  the  trenches  in  proper  order.  When 
called  upon  the  field,  t^is  regiment  had  been 
without  sleep  (or  four  nights,  during  which  time 
they  were  marching,  working,  and  watching  in 
the  trenches,  encountering  a  severe  snow-storm, 
Without  tents  or  cooking  utensils.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  privations  and  sufferings, 
every  order  was  obeyed  with  the  greatest  alacri- 
ty. Every  man  seemed  to  feel  that  much  de- 
pended upon  himsclC 

At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  I  was  sent 
for  to  report  to  General  J.  B.  Floyd,  which  I  did 
promptly,  and  received  notice  from  him  that  the 
place  was  to  be  surrendered,  but  that  he  would 
not  surrender  himself^  and  would  cut  his  way 
out  with  his  immediate  command.  To  carry  out 
this  determination,  he  ordered  me  to  form  my 
regiment  on  the  left  of  our  line,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious morning,  with  the  Virginia  regiment 
While  executing  this  order,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Bnckner  brought  an  order  countermand- 
ing .this  arrangement,  ai^d  directing  me  to  the 
steamboat  landing  to  embark  on  one  or  two 
boats,  then  momentarily  expected. 

I  went  immediately  to  General  Floyd  so  as 
better  to  understand  the  movement,  and  from 
him  learned  the  authenticity  of  the  instructions, 
and  also  that  we  would  embark;  according  to 
the  rank  of  commanding  officers.  Colonel  Whar- 
ton^ s  brigade  and  McCausland's  brigade  would 
precede  mine  in  order.  I  was  further  directed 
to  place  a  strong  guard  around  the  steamboat 
landing  to  prevent  stragglers  from  going  aboard. 
The  boats  being  detained  until  nearly  daylight, 
and  the  news  of  a  surrender  spreading  through 
the  camp,  caused  many  to  flock  to  the  river,  al- 
most panic-stricken  and  frantic,  to  make  good 
their  escape  by  getting  on  board  In  all  this 
confusion  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  Twentieth  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  stood  like  a  stone  wall,  which, 
as  the  necessity  had  required  it,  I  had  thrown  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  landing,  to  protect  Gene- 
ral Floyd  and  his  Vu-ginia  regiments  while  em- 
barking, and  when  the  last  hope  had  vanished  of 
getting  on  board,  according  to  the  orders  and 
promises  of  General  Floyd,  and  we  realized  the 
sad  fate  that  we  had  been  surrendered,  the  regi- 
ment stacked  arms  in  good  order,  without  the 
least  intimidation,  but  full  of  regret  I  am  not 
able  to  state  why  we  were  not  taken  aboard  the 
boat  There  was  about  two  hundred  men  and 
officers  between  my  regiment  and  the  boat 
When  General  Floyd  was  on  board,  I  sent  my 
adjutant  to  say  we  were  ready  to  go  aboard.  I 
did  not  ^ct  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  learned 
that  the  General  was  fighting  off  the  men  in  my 
front,  who  I  thought  belonged  to  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia regiments,  commanded  by  Major  Thomas 
Smith,  who  has  since  informed  me  that  some  did 
not  go.  There  seemed  to  be  room  enough  for  us 
aU,  and  if  he  wantM  them  out  of  thd  wax».  I 


could  have  cleared  the  banks  in  a  moments  Ham 
When  the  boat  left  there  did  not  seem  to  be  fifty 
men  on  board,  (seen  on  deck.)  It  js,  perlwpii, 
unbecoming  in  me  to  say  whose  fault  it  was  thiit 
my  regiment  was  not  embarked^  but  I  certainlj 
owe  it  to  myself  to  show  that  it  was  not  mine. 

While  this  excitement  was  going  on,  Genertd 
Buckner  sent  for  me.  and  informed  ttie  that  ttr«« 
less  the  steiunbosit  left  the  landing  immediately, 
he  would  throw  ^bomb-shell  into  it ;  that  he  had 
'sent  word  to  the  boat  to  that  eflbct  # 

He  made  some  further  remarks  of  an  explanft^ 
tory  character,  amomg  others  that  we  were  la 
danger  of  being  shelled  by  the  gunboats  of  tivl 
enemy,  as  be  had  surrendered  f^e  place,  and  the 
gunboats  were,  or  might  be,  at  the  Fort  Thttt 
his  honor  as  an  officer,  and  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  the  Confederacy,  required  that  at  day* 
light  he  should  turn  over  every  thing  under  bitd 
command,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  capitulatiod 
wif^  General  Grant,  of  the  Federal  army.  I  re- 
turned to  the  boat  to  make  every  effort  to  p«fc 
aboard,  but  it  had  shoved  o%  and  was  mtdcmtf 
up  the  river,  with  very  few  persons  aboard.  If 
J  have  been  at  fault;  and  caused  tilie  unnecessary 
imprisonment  of  my  regiment,  I  am  deserving 
the  eternal  infkmy  of  my  fellow-soldiers ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  an  officer  or  private  of 
the  regiment,  who  witnessed  the  proceedings,  who 
does  not  freely  ahid  cheerfully  exonerate  me  ^Sim 
any  blame  whatsoever. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  campaign  in  West* 
em  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  this  r»* 
giment  has  done  credit  to  themselves  and  theif 
State,  for  the  arduous  service  they  performed  at 
Sewairs  Mountain,  Cotton  Hill,  and  Fort  Donel- 
son.  Their  manly  endurance  of  privations,  prompt 
obedience  to  orders,  and  their  eagerness  for  tne 
fray,  was  never  excelled  by  veteran  soldiers  of 
any  army,  and  has  entitled  the  Twentieth  Missis- 
sippi to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  this 
revolution. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  furnish  the; 
department  whatever  information  I  may  have  of 
the  battle  of  Donelson,  I  hereby  append  an  un- 
official statement  which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
made  by  "  W.  E.  Baldwin,  Captain  infantry, 
0.  S.  A.,  Colonel  Fourteenth  Mississippi  volun- 
teers, commanding  Second  brigade,  Second  divi- 
sion, (General  Buckner,)  central  army,  Ky.," 
from  October  thirtieth,  1860. 

To  supply  an  anticipated  omission  in  the  future 
history  of  our  country,  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  state,  that  this  brigade  was  composed  of 
the  following  regiments : 

Fourteenth  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Major 
W.  T.  Doss ;  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  J.  M.  Lillard ;  Twenty-sixth  Mis- 
sissippi, commanded  by  Colonel  A.  E.  Reynolds ; 
and  Forty-first  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel R.  Farquharson,  was  temporarily  divided  in 
the  line  around  Fort  Donelson  ;  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  and  the  Forty-first  Tennessee  being 
posted  in  the  right  wing,  under  General  Buckner's 
immediate  supervision. 
^  The  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  and  the  Twentjy:. 
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gixth  Mississippi  were  posted  under  my  own 
eommand  on  the  oxtrcmo  left  These  laments, 
with  the  Twentieth  Mississippi,  under  Major  W. 
N.  Brown,  which  was  added  to  the  command, 
constituted  the  advance  in  our  attack  on  the  ene- 
my*B  ri^ht  at  six  o^ clock  on  the  morning  of  Fch- 
ruary  fifteenth,  1862. 

They  all  behaved  with  great  galUntry  in  a  six 
hours*  combat,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  t]ie  enemy's  right ;  whereby  a  way  was  opened 
for  a  retreat  of  the  army.  The  opportunity  not 
having  been  seized,  and  the  enemy,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  having  completely  envisloped  our  little 
force,  numbering,  before  the  losses  occasioned  by 
four  days*  constant-  engagements,  about  twelve 
thousand  officers  and  men.  The  senior  generals, 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  relinquished  the  command  to 
General  Buckner,  and  inade  their  escape;  the 
former  taking  with  him  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  troops  of  his  immediate  command,  only 
leaving  Major  Brown,  with  the  Twentieth  Missis- 
sippi, who,  like  veterans,  were  silently  and  steadi- 
ly, though  sullenly,  guarding  the  embarkation  of 
troops,  while  their  chief  was  seeking  safety. 

The  command  was  immediately  surrendered  < 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February,  by 
General  Buckner,  who  shared  the  fate  of  his  com- 
mand. 

It  is  unbecoming  in  soldiers  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  superiors,  but  when,  afler  rejecting 
the  councils  of  juniors,  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  human  means  to  re- 
trieve, the  senior  endeavors  to  escape  responsi- 
bility by  throwing  the  same  upon  the  former, 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

Afler  surrendering,  the  force  was  taken  on 
transports,  the  rank  and  file  separated  from  the 
officers.  Most  of  the  officers  were  confined  in 
Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  the 
fourth  of  March,  the  field-offlcerj?,  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  brought  from  that  place  to  this,  (Fort 
Warren,)  where  we  have  since  been  waiting  with 
patience  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  can  again 
strike  for  our  homes  and  our  country's  independ- 
ence. 
Fort  Warkek,  March  19, 1803. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  mo  to  state, 
that  should  any  arrangement  be  established  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  that  in  consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered by  this  regiment,  and  the  further  fact  it  is 
mustered  for  the  war,  I  should  request  it  be 
placed  first  on  the  list  to  be  exchanged. 

Respectfully  submitted,        W.  M.  Broa^'n, 

llaioT  Twentieth  MisaiMippl  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  JOHN  C.   BROWN. 

7b  Major  G.  B.  Cosby^  A,  A,  General  Second 
DivUion^  Central  Army^  Kentucky : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Third, 
Eighteenth,  and  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regi- 
ments, composing  the  Third  brigade  of  your  di- 
vision, arrived  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  ninth  and 
tenth  days  of  February,  and  were  assigned  posi- 
tion by  Brigadier-General  Pillow,  then  in  com- 
mand on  the  right  of  the  lino  of  defences — ^the 


extreme  right  being  occupied  by  tiie  Second  Ken- 
tucky regiment  I  commenced  at  once  the  con- 
struction of  rifle-pits  and  forming  abatis  by  fell- 
ing timbeV,  but  the  supply  of  tools  was  wholly 
inadequate,  and  before  the  works  were  scarcely 
half  completed,  the  enemy  appeared  in  our  front 
on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth,  about  noon.  Afler 
this,  the  incessant  fire  from  Uie  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters rendered  labor  on  our  works  almost  im- 
possible during  the  day,  and  large  fatigue  partly 
were  necessary  during  the  entire  nights  of  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  although  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold.  On  Thursday,  the 
thirteenth,  the '  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  com- 
manded by  Major  W.  L.  Doss,  and  the  Forty-first 
Tennessee,  commanded  by  Colonel  R  Farquhar- 
son,  were  temporarily  attached  to  my  brigade. 
The  centre  of  my  portion  of  the  line,  being  the 
most  elevated  and  commanding  point,  wa.s  de- 
fended by  Captain  Porter's  light  battery  of  six 
guns,  while  Captain  Graves's  battery  was  posted 
near  the  left,  commanding  a.  long  wide  valley, 
separating  my  left  from  Colonel  Heiman's  right 
The  position  was  an  admirable  one  to  support 
my  left  and  Colonel  Heiman's  right,  while  it 
also  commanded  the  hills  immediately  in  front 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  I  discovered 
the  enemy  moving  in  considerable  force  upon 
Colonel  Ilciman's  centre,  and  before  the  column 
came  within  range  of  Colonel  Heiman,  and  in- 
deed before  it  could  be  seen  from  Colonel  Hei- 
man's  position,  I  directed  Captain  Graves  to  open 
fire  from  all  his  guns,  which  he  did  with  such 
spirit  and  fatal  precision,  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  whole  column  staggered  and  took 
shelter,  in  confusion  and  disorder,  beyond  the 
summit  of  the  hill  still  further  to  our  left  when 
Colonel  Heiman  opened  fire  upon  it,  and  drove  it 
beyond  range  of  both  his  and  my  guns.  Later 
in  the  day  the  enemy  planted  one  section  of  a 
battery  on  a  hill,  almost  in  front  of  Captain 
Graves,  and  opened  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the 
left  of  my  line,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cross-fire 
upon  Colonel  Heiman.  Captain  Graves,  hand- 
ling his  favorite  rifle-piece  with  the  same  fearless 
coolness  that  characterized  his  conduct  during 
the  entire  week,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  knocked 
one  of  the  enemy's  guns  from  its  carriage,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  gallant  Porter 
disabled  and  silenced  the  other,  while  the  sup- 
porting infantry  retreated  precipitately  before  the 
storm  of  grape  and  canister  poured  into  their 
ranks  from  both  batteries.  Near  one  half  of  my 
command  was  constantly  deployed  in  the  rifle- 
pits,  while  the  residue  was  held  under  arms  and 
m  position  as  a  rescr^'e  ;  but  on  Thursday,  Colo- 
nel Hanson,  on  the  extreme  right,  being  attacked 
by  a  large  force,  I  sent,  by  General  Buckner's 
orders,  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  to  his  support, 
which  remained  with  him  until  Friday  night. 
On  Saturday  morning  I  had  orders  to  move  my 
command  toward  the  left,  so  soon  as  Colonel 
Head  should  relieve  my  men  in  the  rifle-pits. 
He  was  late  in  reporting,  and  without  waiting 
longer  I  put  the  column  in  motion,  directing  the 
men  in  the  rifle-pits  to  follow  us,  so  soon  as  re- 
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lieved,  which  they  did  very  promptly,  but  in 
some  disorder.  My  whole  command  was  pro- 
Tided  with  three  days'  cooked  rations,  and 
marched  with  their  knapsacks,  the  purpose  being 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  march  out 
on  the  Wynnes  ferry  road,  to  fall  back  upon  Nash- 
ville. Arriving  at  the  point  where  the  Wynnes 
ferry  road  crosses  the  intrenchments,  the  Third 
Tennessee  was  deployed  in  the  rifle-pits,  while 
the  remaining  regiments  were  held  in  reserve. 
The  enemy  had  already  been  attacked  on  his 
right  by  our  left  wing,  and  we  were  awaiting  the 
proper  moment  of  codperation,  and  by  General 
iBuckner's  directions  I  sent  the  Fourteenth  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  front  as  skirmishers,  the  enemy 
occupying  a  hill  in  considerable  force  not  far  dis- 
tant The  Third  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee  reg- 
iments, (the  former  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Ck>lonel  Thomas  M.  Gordon,  and  the  latter  bv 
Colonel  J.  B.  Palmer,)  were  sent  forward  in  quick 
succession  to  support  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi. 
As  they  advanced  over  the  abatis  and  through 
comparatively  open  ground,  and  especially  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  were  met 
by  a  murderous  fire.  Some  confusion  ensued, 
but  they  returned  a  steady  fire  until  the  enemy 
retired  under  cover  of  dense  timber  and  under- 
growth, withdrawing  his  battery,  which  had  been 
pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  our  reserves.  Further 
pursuit  being  impracticable  in  that  direction,  and 
companies  having  become  separated  and  some- 
what intermixed,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
over  which  they  had  marched,  the  command  re- 
tired within  the  intrenchments,  and  immediately 
reformed  to  renew  the  attack  still  further  to  the 
right,  whither  the  enemy  were  retiring.  And 
about  twelve  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Bri- 
gadier-General Buckner,  I  led  the  Third  and 
Eighteenth  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond Tennessee,  (Colonel  Ed.  C.  Cook,)  across  an 
open  field  on  the  right  of  the  Wynn's  ferry  road, 
under  the  fire  of  a  battery  posted  on  that  road. 
As  we  appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
force  supporting  the  battery  retreated  about  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  still  further  to 
our  right  and  further  from  our  lines,  leaving  one 
section  of  the  batterv,  which  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  hill  to  which  the  enemy  retreated  was  so 
densely  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth  that 
our  skirmishers  could  not  ascertain  his  position 
and  numbers,'but  we  were  led  to  suppose  that 
his  battery  at  that  point  was  supported  by  a  force 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  men  ;  but  it  was  af- 
terward ascertained  that  his  strength  was  nearly 
seven  thousand,  while  there  were  five  regiments 
with  in  supporting  distance. 

Acting  upon  the  first  and  only  information  we 
could  then  obtain,  a  charge  was  ordered,  and  the 
whole  command  moved  forward  with  spirit  and 
animation,  but  when  within  about  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy,  who  was  upon  higher  ground, 
we  were  met  by  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketrj'  that 
was  terrific,  but  fortunately  passing  above  our 
heads.  We  halted  and  opened  a  fire  of  musket- 
ry upon  them,  which,  although  continuing  only 
a  few  minutes,  killed  and  wounded  not  less  than 


eight  hundred  of  Uie  enemy.  Lioutenant-Colo* 
nel  Gordon  of  the  Third,  having  been  wounded, 
ordered  the  regiment  to  fall  back  under  cover  of 
the  hill.  I  rallied  it  at  about  one  hundred  yarda, 
and  placed  it  in  command  of  Colonel  Cheairs. 
The  Eighteenth  and  Thirty-second  fell  back  a 
short  distance,  and  just  then  being  reenforccd  by 
the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  we  were  renewing 
the  attack,  when  the  enemy  left  the  field,  leaving 
his  dead  and  wounded.  While  we  were  engaged, 
the  gallant  Graves  came  in  full  speed  to  our  as- 
sistance, with  a  part  of  his  battery,  and  main- 
tained his  position  until  the  enemy  retired.  Our 
loss  in  this  engagement  did  not  exceed  fifty  in 
killed  and  wounded.  But  the  brave  and  accom- 
plished Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore,  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Tennessee  regiment,  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, while  aiding  his  no  less  worthy  commander 
in  cheering  his  men  to  the  charge.  Just  as  the 
enemy  left  the  field,  entirely  opening  the  Wynn's 
ferry  road,  my  command  was  ordered  by  Briga> 
dier-General  Pillow,  repeated  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Floyd,  to  return  at  once  to  its  position  on 
the  right  of  our  line  of  defences.  My  men  had 
scarcely  deployed  in  the  rifle-pits,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  Colonel  Hanson  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  whose  works  had  been  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  enemy  before  he  had  redccupied 
them.  An  obstinate  fire  was  maintained  until 
dark,  but  we  held  the  ground  to  which  Colonel 
Hanson  had  retired,  although  opposed  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  fresh  troops.  Captains  Porter  and 
Graves  did  efficient  service  in  their  engagement 
with  their  batteries — indeed,  they  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  command,  by  afn  exhibi- 
tion of  coolness  and  bravery,  under  a  heavy  fhre, 
(from  which  they  had  no  protection,)  which  could 
not  be  excelled.  Captain  Porter  fell,  dangerous- 
ly wounded  by  a  Minie  ball  through  his  thigh, 
while  working  one  of  his  guns — his  gunners  be- 
ing, nearly  all  of  them,  disabled  or  killed.  The 
command  then  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Mor- 
ton, a  beardless  youth,  who  stepped  forward  like 
an  old  veteran,  and  nobly  did  he  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brave  captain. 

Fatigue  parties  were  employed  until  two  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  strengthening  our  position,  when 
an  order  reached  me  to  spike  the  guns  on  my  line 
and  march  ray  command  toward  the  left  as  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  order  was  instantly  ex- 
ecuted, but  before  the  column  had  proceeded  one 
mile  I  was  directed  to  countermarch  and  reoccupy 
the  works,  and  display  flags  of  truce  from  the  front 
of  our  works.  At  nine  o'clock  the  same  morning 
the  command  was  surrendered. 

My  command  was  so  much  worn  and  exhausted 
from  incessant  labor  and  watching  during  the  en- 
tire week — exposure  to  intense  cold,  as  well  as  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  as 
to  be  wholly  unable  to  meet  any  spirited  attack 
from  the  enemy  on  Sunday  morning.  Our  ammu- 
nition, both  for  artillery  and  small  arms,  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted. 

It  might  do  injustice  to  others  to  particularize 
many  instances  of  daring  and  bravery  among  offi- 
cers and  men.    With  but  few  exceptions,  they  all 
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teefre  the  highest  praise  for  the  determined  and 
gnUant  spirit  with  which  they  bore  tiiemsclTes 
under  their  first  exposure  to  fire. 

My  killed  amount  to  thirty-eight ;  my  wounded 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four. 

For  details,  reference  is  made  to  the  rcpk>rt  of 
regimental  commanders,  marked  respectively  A, 
H,  0,  D,  and  K 

I  have  the  honor  tp  be,  sir,  very  respectfaUy, 
joiur  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Brown, 
Oolooel  Third  TeniMMee  B^ghaeni,  CMoauiading  Third  Brigsde. 

ltkniM7l6,1868. 

BSFORT  OF  MAJOR  N.  F.  CHEAIRft 

FoiT  Wa  lunar,  Bosrosr  HAitBos, ) 
Mamaghumr^  March  10,  1608.     f 

To  Colonel  John  G,  Broton^  Commanding  Third 
Brigade^  Second  Division^  Central  Army  of 
Kentuohy,  C8,A.: 

The  Third  Tennessee  regiment  of  volunteers  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Donels^n  on  the  night  of  the  eighth 
of  February,  1863,  with  an  aggregate,  reported 
ibr  duty,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On 
the  day  after  reaching  Donelson  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  works 
of  defence — rifle-pits,  trenches,  etc.,  at  which  both 
men  and  ofllcers  continued  night  and  day,  until 
the  evening  of  the  twelfth,  at  which  time  a  skir- 
mish took  place  with  the  Federals  about  a  mile 
tit  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  our  trenches, 
by  a  company  of  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  regi- 
ijbent,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  picket-duty, 
finmediatcly  after  the  return  of  said  company  to 
the  trenches.  General  Buckner  s  division,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  the  whole  line  of  our  de- 
fence, was  arranged  in  order  of  battle  for  the  gen- 
eral engagement  which  ensued.  The  Third  Ten- 
nessee regiment  occupied  the  fourth  position  from 
the  right,  and  five  companies  were  deployed  in 
the  rifle-pits  and  five  held  in  reserve,  commanded 
by  myself,  with  orders  to  sustain  the  companies 
deployed  in  the  pits,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel S.  M.  Gordon,  and  to  support  Por- 
ter's artillery  on  my  right,  as  circumstances  might 
require.  Such  was  the  position  held  by  the  Third 
Tennessee  regiment  until  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth February.  At  about  four  o'clock  of  said 
morning,  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  motion  and  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  left  wing,  with  knapsacks,  haversacks, 
and  three  days'  rations,  with  whatever  else  that 
could  be  conveniently  carried.  This  order  was 
immediately  executed,  and  the  regiment  marched 
out  beyond  and  to  the  right  of  Dover,  where  it 
was  halted  and  ordered  to  deploy  as  skirmishers 
in  the  rifle-pits,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee,  at  about  | 
haVf-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  , 
The  Fourteenth  Mississippi  and  Third  Tennessee  \ 
were  onlered  by  Colonel  Brown  ((icneral  Buok- 
ner  also  bcinjjj  present)  to  attack  one  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  located  some  throe  or  four  hun-  | 
drcd  yards  in  front  of  our  ti'oii<:lus,  and,  from 
their  position,  were  firing  heavily  \\\o\\  ns.  This 
batiery  was  supported  by  several  repmcnts  of  in- 
fimtry.     Wo  succeeded  (after  a  hot  contest  of  • 


about  three  quarters  of  an  hour)  in  drivinjg  th4 
enemy  back,  and  occupied  tlieir  position  until  or- 
dered back  to  the  trenches  by  Major  Cassaday,  of 
General  Buckner's  staff.  The  Third,  Eigliteenth, 
and  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiments  were  or- 
dered across  the  trenches  to  attack  another  ono 
of  the  eneUiy's  batteries,  supported  by  a  heavy 
cdumn  of  infantry,  located  on  or  near  the  Wynn'a 
ferry  road,  and  much  fkrther  from  our  works. 
The  Third.  Tennessee  ^va8  on  the  left;,  the  Eigh- 
teenth in  the  centre,  and  the  Thirty-second  oa 
■  the  right,  in  the  arrangement  for  the  attack.  The 
trenches  Were  soon  crossed,  and  the  battalion  a 
formed  in  double  column,  and  marched  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  battery.  When  within  about  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it,  it  opened  upon  us 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  seconded  by  the  in- 
fantry. Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  being  in  com- 
mand of  the^  Third  regimen t^  ordered  it  to  lio 
down.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  wounded,  and 
by  sonie  unfortunate  order  being  given  just  at 
that  time,  which  the  regiment  took  for  retreat^ 
and  thereupon  did  retreat  some  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yai:^.s,  when  they  were  raliied  by 
Colonel  Brown,  and  re-formed  in  line  of  battlei 
General  Buckner  being  present,  and  discovering 
the  enemy  had  also  fallen  back,  onlered  mo,  as 
next  in  command  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon, 
(he  having  retired  from  the  field,)  to  take  tho 
Third  Tennessee  regiment  back  to  the  tronchoa, 
which  order  I  obeyed.  On  arriving  at  tho 
trenches,  I  met  with  General  Pillow,  wIk»  ordered 
me  (after  ascertaining  that  I  was  in  command)  to 
take  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment  back  to  tlie  po- 
sition we  had  occupied  on  the  right  wing,  and  tho 
one  we  had  left  at  about  four  o'clock  in  tbe  morn- 
ing. I  immediately  formed  the  regiment  and  ex- 
ecuted the  order.  A  few  minutes  after  reaching 
our  original  position,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
Colonel  Hanson,  tho  Second  Kentucky  regiment's 
trenches,  by  the  enemy  in  strong  force.  Colonel 
Hanson  not  having  more  than  one  or  two  com- 
panies in  position,  fell  back  upon  the  Eighteenth 
Tennessee,  (('olonel  Palmer,)  and  I  was  ordered 
to  bring  up  the  Third  Tennessee  to  support  the 
Second  Kentucky  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee, 
which  order  was  executed  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  and,  in  justice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
must  say  that  they  bore  themselves  most  gal- 
lantly, notwithstanding  they  were  completely 
or  nearly  so  worn  down  by  incessiint  fighting 
and  fiitigue  duty.  For  eight  consecutive  days  wo 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  encuiy,  although 
they  had  fresh  and  we  had  exhausted  troops. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  CJordon  was  in  command  of 
the  rcg:imont  from  the  time  wo  arrivtul  at  Donel- 
S(m,  in\  the  night  of  the  eighth,  until  about  ono 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  fiftoonth,  when  lie  was  wound- 
ed and  retired  from  the  field.  I  was  then  in  com- 
mand until  the  surrender,  which  was  at  six 
o'clock,    Sunday   morning,   February   sixteenth, 

\m± 

For  adotiiled  account  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  the  Thinl  Tennessee  regiment,  during  tho 
entire  fight  at  Donelson,  I  refer  you  to  tho  sub-  ' 
joined  paper,  marked  A« 


DOciniEirTS. 


4* 


Killed,  twelve ;  wounded,  seventy-six. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment,  and  of  its  casual- 
ties at  Fort  Donelson,  I  have  the  honor  to  suh- 
mit  to  you.  Very  respectfully, 

N.  F.  Chbaibs, 

Mi^or  Commanding  Third  Tenneaaee  RegioMnt. 
REPORT  or  COLONEL  JOSEPH  B.  PALMER. 

FOBT  WARRBX,  B08T09  HaRBOR, 

MAasjLCHDSsns,  Mmrch  7, 1843. 
To  Colonel  John  C.  Brown^  Commandina  Third 

JBrigade,  Second  I>ioUicn^  Central  Army  of 

Kentucky y  C.  S.  A. 

The  Eighteenth  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers arrived  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  eighth  of 
February,  1862,  with  an  aggregate  reported  for 
dijty  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  (685,)  and 
Uiese  encamped  mainly  without  tents  or  other 
protection  from  the  weather,  and  with  scarcely 
any  cooking  utensils,  until  the  surrender  of  the 
forces  at  that  point  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
same  month. 

On  the  day  after  reaching  Donelson,  the  whole 
regiment  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
works  of  defence  —  rifle-pits,  trenches,  etc.,  at 
which  both  men  aridi  officers  continued  without 
relief  or  rest,  night  and  day,  until  the  twelfth. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  pursuant  to 
orders  from  brigade  headquarters,  I  ordered  out 
company  C,  commanded  by  Captain  W.  R.  But- 
ler, on  picket  service,  with  the  usual  instructions. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  took  position, 
when  suddenly  they  discovered  several  thousand 
Federal*  troops  advancing  toward  our  encamp- 
ment Captain  Butler,  thus  finding  his  position 
greatly  exposed,  conducted  a  prudent  and  skilful 
retreat,  gradually  falling  back,  so  as  to  keep  the 
enemy  under  constant  observation — finally  fired 
upon  them  and  came  within  my  encampment, 
submitting  a  report  of  this  intelligence,  which  I 
immediately  communicated  to  you  and  General 
Buckner  in  person.  General  Buckner's  division, 
which  occupied  the  right  of  the  whole  line  of  our 
defence,  was  therefore  arranged  in  order  of  bat- 
tle for  the  general  engagement  which  ensued. 
The  Second  Kentucky  (Colonel  Hanson's)  was 
first,  and  my  regiment  second  on  the  right.  I 
deployed  companies  A,  B,  and  G,  (Captains  Rush- 
ing, Joyner,  and  McWhirtcr,)  in  the  rifle-pits 
immediately  in  my  front,  placing  them  in  com- 
mand of  Major  S.  W.  Davis.  The  other  compa- 
nies were  formed  in  double  column  first  in  rear 
of  the  former,  in  charge  of  myself  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel A.  G.  Carden,  with  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Buckner  to  sustain  the  line  covered  by  my 
deployment — to  support  Porter's  artiHery  on  my 
left,  or  reenforce  Colonel  Hanson  on  my  right,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  Such  was  the  po- 
sition held  by  me  until  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth February.  I  had  occasion,  however,  on 
the  thirteenth,  to  des])atrh  companies  E  and  K, 
(Captains  Lorre  and  Bandy,)  to  reenforce  Colonel 
Hanson,  upon  whom  the  enemy  was  opening  a 
considerable  fire,  but,  after  a  very  spirited  en- 
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gagement,  the  attack  was  repulsed.  I  had  ocoi^ 
sion  also  on  the  fourteenth  to  send  the  balance 
of  my  reserve,  (Captains  Webb,  Wood,  Putnam, 
Butler,  and  Lieutenant  John's  companies,)  to 
rednforco  the  right,  where  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would,  on  that  day,  make  a  desperate  at- 
tack, simultaneously  with  a  fire  on  the  Fort  from 
their  gunboats.  But  owing  probably  to  a  failure 
of  success  in  the  latter,  no  further  than  the  gen- 
eral fire  was  made  upon  us  at  that  time.  On 
Saturday  rooming,  fifteenth  February,  at  abont 
two  and  a  half  or  three  o'clock,- 1  received  orders 
from  brigade  headquarters  to  pvit  my  whole  com- 
mand in  motion,  and  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
our  left  wine,  i^ith  knapsacks,  haversacks  pro- 
vided with  three  days'  rations,  and  whatever  else 
men  and  officers  could  carry  —  sending  all  mj 
wagons,  except  enough  for  the  transportation  of 
ordnance  stores,  across  Cumberland  River.  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  execute  this  order,  and 
marched  out  beyond  and  to  the  right  of  Dover, 
where  I  was  ordered  to  halt  and  take  position  in 
a  general  line  of  battle,  on  the  right  of  the  1?hird 
Tennessee  regiment  Very  soon  afterward  the 
Fourteenth  Mississippi  and  Third  Tennessee  were 
ordered  by  Colonel  Brown  (General  Buckner  also 
being  present)  to  attack  one  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, just  in  our  front,  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  trenches,  which,  from  their  po- 
sition, were  firing  heavily  upon  us.  This  battery 
was  supported  by  several  regiments  of  infantry, 
which,  in  connection  with  it,  turned  a  terrible  fire 
on  the  two  regiments  just  named,  against  which 
they  fought  gallantly  and  bravely,  thus  making 
a  severe  engagement,  which,  having  continued 
for  some  considerable  time,  I  was  ordered  across 
the  trenches  to  their  support,  and  reached  there 
just  about  the  time  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
position  and  yielded  the  ground.  Under  the  or- 
der of  Major  Cassaday,  I  returned  to  my  former 
position,  in  connection  with  the  other  two  regi- 
ments, in  the  general  line  of  battle.  The  Thurd 
Tennessee,  Thirty-second  and  Eighteenth  Ten- 
nessee, were  then  ordered  across  the  trenches  to 
attack  another  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  located 
on  or  near  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  and  much 
further  beyond  our  works.  Colonel  Cook's  r^- 
ment  was  on  the  right,  my  own  in  the  centro, 
and  Colonel  Brown's  on  the  left,  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  this  attack.  The  trenches  were  soon 
crossed,  the  battalions  formed  in  double  column, 
and  we  marched  on  to  the  supposed  position  of 
the  battery.  Colonel  Cook -being  in  advance  of  mv 
regiment,  with  skirmishers  in  his  front  We 
found  some,  I  may  say  much,  embarrassment  in 
having  insufficient  information  in  regard  to  the 
enemy's  location,  as  we  could  only  judge  in  re- 
ference to  that  by  the  smoke  and  reports  of  pieces 
lately  heard  and  seen  in  that  direction.  We  found 
alse  very  considerable  difficulty  in  marching  in 
the  requisite  order,  owing  to  the  timber  and 
j  denscness  of  the  undergrowth,  on  which  the 
I  snow  was  thickly  depositing  and  melting  some- 
I  what  rapidly. 

We  advanced  forward,  however,  in  quick  time, 
I  until,  nearing  the  enemy,  we  halted  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  gaining,  if  possibU,  some  more  definite 
idea  of  his  position,  the  skirmishers  having  ral- 
lied on  their  battalion  without  (as  I  learned  from 
Colonel  Cook)  being  able  to  furnish  very  definite 
hiformation.  Colonel  Cook  and  mjeelf  advanced 
a  few  paces  beyond  our  commands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  observations  as  would  eoar 
pIb  us  to  direct  the  movements  of  our  regiments 
to'  the  best  possible  advantage.  We  discovered 
pensions  of  th^  enemy's  baggage  at  the  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  yards,  just  over  the  point 
of  a  hill  in  our  fi-ont  Being  thus  better  satisfied 
of  their  position,  aad  that  an  engagement  must 
immediately  occur,  we  accordingly  deployed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  line  of  battle,  my  right 
resting  on  Colonel  Cook's  left,  and  the  Third 
Tennessee  on  my  lefL  The  enemy  opened  a  ter- 
rific fire  upon  us  about  the  time,  or  before  we 
had  fairly  executed  the  deployment  The  force 
ifpiinst  us  consisted  of  one  battery,  supported  by 
SIX  in&ntry  regiments,  all  of  which  ultimately 
eogaged  in  the  fight  I  ordered:  my  entire  com- 
mand to  fire  and  load  kneeling,  as  ia  that  posi- 
tion the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  fire  would  and 
did  pass  over  us. 

The  officers  and  men  under  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, evinced  great  coolness,  bravery,  and  deter- 
mination for  success  in  this  most  unequal  con- 
test They  directed  their  fire  with  unusual  ac- 
curacy, which  told  desperately  and  rapidly  upon 
the  enemy,  who,  under  its  terrible  effect  and  force, 
gave  ground,  while  we  advanced  upon  them  about 
twenty  paces.  A  further  advance  would  have 
lost,  on  our  part,  an  advantage  in  position,  by 
which  we  had  been  very  considerably  benefited. 
And  althou)rh  the  enemy  continued  their  retreat 
until  they  nad  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
guns,  it  was  not  deemed  consistent  with  the  or- 
ders for  the  movements  of  our  whole  army  on 
that  day,  as  made  known  on  the  previous  night 
from  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner,  to 
myself  and  other  commanders  of  regiments,  to 
pursue  the  several  forces  any  further  in  that 
direction.  Besides  this,  many  of  my  arms  (flint- 
lock muskets,)  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
melting  snow,  had  become  too  incflicicnt  for  fur- 
tlier  use  until  they  could  be  dried  and  put  in 
proper  order.  My  ordnance-wpgons  were  more 
than  a  half-mile  distant,  and  the  men  only  had  a 
few  rounds  of  ammunition  each  remaining  in 
their  boxes.  I  marched  my  regiment,  therefore, 
back  to  a  better  position,  a  distance  of,  say  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  ordered  the  men  to  put 
their  pieces  in  order,  by  drying  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  sent  for  an  additional  supply  of  am- 
munition, made  details  to  have  my  wounded 
taken  from  tlie  field  and  properly  cared  for,  and 
threw  out  a  small  number  of  skirmishers,  in  con- 
nection with  Colonel  Cook,  to  notice  the  move- 
ments and  position  of  the  enemy,  who  reported 
that  he  had  gone  back  beyond  the  Wynn's  ferry 
road,  and  could  not  be  seen  at  ^1  from  the  posi- 
tion of  our  late  engagement 

I  was  informed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  four- 
toentli  of  February,  and  again  at  a  late  hour  of 
that  night,  by  Genaral  Budcner  and  Colonel 


Brown,  that  for  the  reasons  given  at  the  time, 
(not  material  here  to  recite,)  the  Generals  in  com* 
mand  luid  determined  to  evacuate  Donelson,  and 
move  the  whole  of  our  troops  to  Nashville,  or  in 
that  direction,  and  orders  were  given  me  by  Col- 
onel Brown  to  prepare  my  command  accordingly, 
with  rations,  etc.,  for  the  march.  I  was  further 
informed  that,  to  execute  this  purpose,  our  whole 
army  would,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth,  move  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  lines,  cut  our  way  through,  and  march 
out  in  the  direction  stated.  The  whole  of  the 
enemy's  right  having  been  driven  back,  thus,  I 
was  informed,  removing  all  further  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  executing  our  purpose.  I  was  every 
moment  expecting  to  receive  orders  tg  march  my 
regiment,  together  with  the  balance  of  our  troops, 
in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  But  before  I  could 
get  all  of  my  dead  and  wounded  from  the  field, 
and  have  them  provided  for  and  disposed  o^  an 
order  came  to  me,  said  at  the  time  to  come  from 
General  Pillow,  to  move  my  command  immediate- 
ly back  to  the  position  from  which  I  started  on 
that  morning,  and  which  I  had  been  holding  for 
several  days.  I  accordingly  returned  to  my 
trenches.  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  I  reached 
my  position,  and  before  Colonel  Hanson  Hust  to 
my  right)  had  gained  his  trenches,  several  Fede- 
ral regiments,  under  command  of  General  C.  F. 
Smith,  commenced  their  attack,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  Colonel  Hanson's  unoccupied 
works.  Unable,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
against  such  remarkable  odds,  to  drive  back  the 
attacking  regiments.  Colonel  Hanson  immediate- 
ly fell  back  with  his  command  on  my  line,  where, 
reenforoed  by  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  the 
Third,  Forty-first,  Forty-ninth  Tcnnc^isee,  and 
parts  of  other  commands,  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  closing  at  sunset  with  a  decided 
and  brilliant  victory  to  our  arms — the  fight  hav- 
ing lasted  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  losses  of 
the  enemy  in  all  the  engagements  above  referred 
to,  as  ascertained  by  subsequent  visits  to  their 
grounds,  were  indeed  very  great,  exceeding  ours, 
both  in  killed  and  wounded,  I  must  say,  in  any 
moderate  estimate,  at  least  seven  to  one. 

Besides  the  conflicts  already  named  in  this  re- 
port, the  Federal  forces  made  several  attempts 
upon  my  works,  but  were  in  every  instance  gal- 
lantly met,  and  signally  repulsed. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  the  whole  of  my 
command,  except  the  detail  made  to  continue  the 
work  of  strengthening  and  extending  our  breast- 
works, stood  to  their  ann.s  constantly  expecting 
a  renewal  of  engagements,  until  about  two  o'clock 
of  the  following  morning.  At  this  hour  I  re- 
ceived orders  from  brigade  headquarters  to  move 
my  regiment  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Dover,  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  liaTf  miles,  where,  J  was  in- 
formed, further  orders  would  be  given  me.  It 
was,  however,  well  undcrstooil  among  all  parties 
that  the  object  of  the  march  was  to  evacuate  our 
entire  position.  I  reached  Dover  some  tinje  be- 
fore daylight,  and  re[K>rted  to  Generals  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Buckner,  all  of  whom  were  still  there, 
and  who  ordered  mo  to  halt  and  await  further 
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directions.  A  messenger  from  Colonel  Browm^s 
headquarters  soon  came,  ordering  me  back  to  my 
trenches,  and,  on  returning  to  my  quarters,  found 
that  General  Buckner's  whole  command  had  been 
surrendered.  This  was  my  first  notice  of  that 
fact,  and  was  thus  received  on  Sunday  morning 
at  half-past  five  o*clock. 

Throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  report^ 
the  men  and  o£Qcers  of  my  command  underwent 
an  astonishing  amount  of  hard  labor  and  toil — 
suffering  greatly  from  the  want  of  rest,  from  ter- 
rible exposure  and  fatigue,  and  in  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  the  comforts  even  of  camp-life.  But 
every  demand  upon  their  strength  and  energy 
was  promptly  met  Every  order  was  unhesitat- 
ingly obeyed,  and  every  hardship  and  suffering 
brav^y  and  patiently  endured,  evincing  a  glo- 
rious spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  determination, 
now  mentioned  alike  in  simple  justice  to  them, 
and  with  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
mysel£  On  the  field  my  entire  field  and  staff, 
company  ofiSccrs  and  men,  (with  scarcely  a  no- 
ticeid>le  exception,)  bore  themselves  nobly  and 
gallantly,  displaying,  on  every  occasion,  a  daunt- 
less courage  and  patriotism,  alike  deservijig  the 
praises  of  their  chivalrous  State  and  the  approval 
of  a  glorious  country. 

Many  officers  and  men  of  my  command  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  personal  honor  and 
distinction.  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Smith,  of  com- 
pany C,  shot  and  killed  instantly  on  the  field, 
fell  covered  with  glory  in  the  gallant  discharge 
of  his  duties,  as  did  the  other  lamented  dead  and 
wounded  of  my  regiment  With  a  very  grateful 
recollection  of  my  whole  command  for  their  sol- 
dierly and  manly  demeanor  throughout  our  whole 
campaign,  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  sub- 
mitting with  it  acknowledgments  for  valuable 
services  and  kind  offices  done  me  by  Lieutenants 
Nat  Gooch,  of  company  C,  and  John  M.  Doug- 
lass, of  company  G,  who  are  also  very  justly  en- 
titled to  all  I  have  heretofore  stated  on  behalf  of 
other  officers. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  separa- 
tion from  my  company  officers,  I  «am  unable  to 
submit  with  this  report  the  names  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  my  regiment,  and  can,  therefore, 
only  state  them  in  the  aggregate :  There  were 
killed  on  the  field,  four ;  mortally  wounded,  six ; 
(supposed)  not  mortally,  thirty-eight;  missing, 
four;  total,  fifly-two. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  conduct  and  action 
of  my  regiment,  and  of  its  casualties  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  I  have  on  this  day  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you.  Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  B.  Palmer, 

Colonel  Commanding  Eighteenth  Tennessee  Reglmettt 
RKPORT  OF  C0L/4DWARD  a  COOK. 

FoKT  DoxBuox,  Stewart  Ca,  Txinr.,  ) 
Febroary  16.  lSe-2.      f 

CoL  John  C.  Brown^  Colonel  Commanding  Third 
Brigade^  Second  Division^  Central  Army, 
Kentucky  : 

The  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiment  reached 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  night  of  Uie  tenth  instant, 
with  five  hundred  and  iifty-fiva  men,  rank  and 


file,  many  of  the  regiment  having  been  left  sick 
at  Russellvrllc,  Kentucky,  nuiny  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  and  some  on  furlough  sick  at 
home.  We  were  placed  on  the  Left  of  General 
fiucknei's  diviHion.  The  entire  regiment  was 
employed  making  intrenchments  till  the  same 
were  finished.  The  enemy  began  to  fire  upon 
us  with  artillery  and  sharp-shooters  as  early  as 
Tuesday  evening,  the  eleventh. 

The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  being 
kept  continually  at  labor  and  on  duty,  -we  Bu£Rer- 
ed  much  from  exposure.  The  n^ment^  aithou^ 
held  in  readiness  at  evcrv  moment^  was  not  en- 
gaged in  act4ial  fight  until  Saturday,  the  fifteenth. 
On  Friday  night  we  were  ordered  to  have  cooked 
rations  for  three  days,  and  with  knapsacks  pack- 
ed, to  be  ready  to  march  at  four  o'clock  next 
morning.  I  then  learned  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Generals  in  council  at  that  hour,  to 
march  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  intrenchments, 
attack  the  enemy^s  right  wing,  and  turn  it,  and, 
if  we  succeeded^  to  march  for  Nashville.  The 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  our  brigade  march- 
ed to  the  left  of  our  intrenchments.  Just  as  we 
were  approaching  the  extreme  left  of  our  in- 
tren^ments.  General  Buckner  ordered  mo  to 
place  my  regiment  in  c(riumn  of  division  under 
cover  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Green's  battery, 
and  to  sustain  it  We  remained  here  until  about 
ten  o'clock  A.M.,  when  General  Pillow  ordered 
me  to  move  my  regiment  to  the  right,  and  to 
cross  the  intrenchments  and  attack  a  battery  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  then  firing  at  us,  and 
seemed  to  be  situated  some  eight  hundred  yards 
from  our  intrenchments.  Just  as  we  were  march- 
ing across  the  intrenchments,  General  Buckner  and 
Colonel  Brown  came  up;  and  upon  learning  the 
order  General  Pillow  had  given,  General  Buckner 
ordered  me  to  proceed  to  attack  the  battery*  and 
ordered  Colonel  Palmer,  with  his  regiment,  to 
sustain  me.  I  forwarded  the  regiment,  crossed 
the  intrenchments,  threw  out  two  companies  as 
skirmishers,  and  moved  forward  the  regiment  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy's  battery.  The  skir- 
mishers very  soon  engaged  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, drove  them  back,  killing  some,  taking  five 
prisoners,  and  capturing  some  five  Mini6  mus- 
kets. 

We  moved  forward  through  woods  with  thick 
undergrowth ;  the  bushes  were  covered  with 
snow,  which  was  melting  slowly,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  move  forward.  We  had  advanced 
within  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  had  opened  fire  upon  us  with  his 
battery,  when  Colonel  Brown  rode  up,  and  or- 
dered me  to  move  my  regiment  to  the  right,  and 
attack  the  battery  at  this  point  The  bushes 
were  very  thick,  and  we  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty move  forward.  Our  skirmishers  fired  upon 
the  enemy,  and  rallied  upon  the  battalion.  I 
inmiediately  ordered  the  regiment  to  kneel  and 
fire,  and  to  load  and  fire  kneeling.  The  fire  be- 
gan. Colonel  Palmer,  on  my  left,  immediately 
opened  fire  from  his  regiment  The  firing  was 
kept  up  rapidly.  The  regiment  all  the  whUe 
slowly  but  gradually  moved  forward.    We  were 
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protected  bj  coyer  of  the  timber  and  hill  from 
the  enem/s  shot  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  P. 
Moore  fell  very  early  in  the  action,  woondod  in 
the  right  knee,  and  was  carried  from  the  Held  to 
the  hospital.  This  left  me  with  no  field-officer 
to  aid  me,  Major  Brownlow  baring  been  left  sick 
at  RussellTille — Adjutant  Jones  being  on  duty 
pu*t  of  the  day,  but  was  not  with  the  regiment 
m  the  engagement  I  soon  discovered  many  of 
the  muskets  failed  to  fire,  the  priming  being  wet, 
(the  most  of  the  regiment  being  armed  with  in- 
ferior flint-lock  muskets.)  After  a  while  the  left 
wing  of  the  regiment  began  to  fall  back  slowly, 
and  then  the  right  wing,  in  good  order ;  and  be- 
ing satisfied  the  condition  of  many  of  the  guns, 
in  order  to  do  execution,  must  be  wiped  and 
dried,  and,  knowing  that  the  regiment^  after 
falling  back  a  short  distance,  would  be  entirely 
proteicted  from  the  enemy*s  shot,  I  determined  to 
let  them  £dl  back.  After  they  fell  back  about 
one  hundred  yards  I  halted  the  regiment,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  wipe  and  dry  their  guns. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  why  they  fell  back,  the  offi- 
cers informed  me  they  heard  an  order  **  to  fall 
back,'*  and  believed  it  came  from  proper  author- 
ity. '  After  the  guns  were  cleaned,  I  threw  out 
two  companies  of  skirmishers,  who  proceeded  as 
fiu*  as  the  **  Wynnes  ferry  road,"  in  which  was 
placed  the  enemy's  battery,  when  we  attacked, 
and  the  skirmishers  returned,  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  had  retired  beyond  the  road,  and 
could  not  be  seen.  After  waiting  some  time  and 
receiving  no  orders,  Colonel  Palmer  and  I,  after 
consultation,  determined  to  fharch  our  regiments 
back  to  the  intrenchments  where  we  had  crossed, 
and  where  my  regiment  had  left  their  knapsacks. 
When  we  reached  the  intrenchments,  Major  Cos- 
by gave  me  an  order  from  General  Buckncr  to 
march  my  regiment  immediately  back  to  the  in- 
trenchments we  had  left  in  the  morning.  At 
this  moment  we  felt  satisfied  that  the  Wynn's 
ferry  road  was  clear,  and  the  way  to  Nashville 
open;  ^'tbat  fortune  had  smiled  upon  us,  and 
that  we  ought  to  prove  to  her  we  were  worthy  of 
her  favors."  We  marched  rapidly  back  to  our 
intrenchments,  and  took  position  in  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  enemy  appeared  in  large  force 
in  front  of  us,  and  threatened  to  attack  us  until 
night  came  on.  Early  at  night  I  received  orders 
to  have  three  days*  cooked  rations  prepared,  and 
with  knapsacks  [)acked,  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning.  At  the  appointed 
hour  we  marched  out  for  Dover,  and  before  we 
reached  Dover  we  were  ordered  to  return  to  our 
intrenchments,  and  learned  that  capitulation  for 
a  surrender  was  gf)ing  on.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  officers  and  i)nvates  of  the  re- 
giment, although  juded  from  labor  and  exposure, 
at  all  times  exliibited  great  willingness  to  obey, 
and  anxiety  to  promptly  execute  all  orders.  In 
battle  they  behaved  coolly  and  courageously, 
and  not  one  of  the  regiment  ever  left  the  lino  or 
his  post  of  duty.  The  morale  of  the  regintcnt 
was  not  corrupted  or  destroyed,  and  even  afttr  it 
was  known  we  were  surrendered,  we  liad  not  a 
■ingle  Htragijilcr  from  the  regiment 


During  the  engagement  on  the  fifteenth,  wo 
lost  in  killed  and  had  wounded  in  company  A, 
commanded  by  Captain  Willis  Worley,  one  killed, 
three  w^ounded,  whose  names  I  cannot  give,  ad 
I  have  no  report  from  company  A.  I  hereto  at- 
tach a  list  of  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment, 
giving  the  names,  number  engaged,  and  the  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing.  At  the  earliest  mo- 
ment it  can  be  obtained,  I  will  forward  a  list  of 
company  A,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  exhibit 
hereto. 

Our  gallant  Colonel  Moore  died  from  the  wound 
he  received.  The  regiment,  as  well  as  all  who 
knew  him,  deeply  mourn  his  death. 

The  Surgeon,  James  F.  Grant,  Quartermaster 
John  T.  Stiephard,  Commissary  E.  Shields  Wil- 
son, Quartermaster  Sergeant  James  P.  Campbell, 
were  all  at  their  post  and  did  their  full  duty. 
Captain  John  D.  Clark,  a  drill-master,  was  on 
duty  during  the  entire  week,  and  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  fifteenth.  Captain  D.  C.  Sims,  a 
drill-master,  assigned  to  my  regiment,  was  on 
duty  a  portion  of  the  week,  but  not  in  the  on- 
gageipcnt  of  the  fifteenth,  being  reported  sick. 

llecapitulation.  —  Number  of  regiment,    rank 
and  file,  at  Fort  Donelson,  five  hundred  and  fitty- 
1  five ;  number  of  regiment  at  Donelson,  not  cn- 
I  gaged  on  Saturday,  twenty-one ;  number  of  ro- 
I  giment  at  Donelson,  engaged  on  Saturday,  five 
I  hundred  and  thirty-four;  number  of  regiment 
I  killed,  three ;  number  of  regiment  wounded  and 
I  surrendered,  fifteen ;  number  of  regiment  wound- 
I  cd  and  not  surrendered,  twenty-one ;  number  of 
I  regiment  missing,  one  ;  number  of  regiment  es- 
caped, one  ;  number  of  regiment  wounded,  thirty- 
six  ;  number  of  regiment  surrendered,  five  hun- 
di*ed  and  twenty-eight 

llespectfully,  Ed.  C.  Cook, 

Colonel  Thirty-Mcond  TennesMe  Regiment. 
Fort  Waeriw,  July  30, 1S62. 

REPORT    OP    M.UOR    W.    L.    DOSS. 

To  Colonel  John  G.  Broirn^  Commanding  First 
]iriij(ule^  General  Buckncr  9  Dirinion: 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following 
operations  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment  Mississippi 
volunteers,  during  the  engagement  at  Fort  Don- 
elson, ending  on  the  fifteenth  February,  1862. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  February,  at 
three  o* clock  a.m.,  I  received  orders  to  have  my 
regiment  in  readiness  to  move  in  two  hours. 
About  daylight  we  took  up  line  of  march  in  the 
direction  of  our  left  wing.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  we  progressed,  owing  to  the  country, 
which  was  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice. 

During  our  march  shells  were  constantly  fall- 
ing around  us,  without  doing  us  any  damage,  un- 
til we  halted  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments,  where 
i  I  fonned  the  regiment  in  close  column  by  com- 
:  pany.     Wo  were  protected  to  some  extent  from 
the  shells  of  the  enemy  by  forming  on  the  hill- 
i  side,  which  was  tiiiokly  set  with   undergrowth. 
i  At  this  place  Captain  J.  L.  Crijrler,  of  company 
S  G,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by 
I  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  was  unable  to  pn>- 
I  ceed  farther  with  his  company. 
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I  received  orders  to  deploy  two  companies  as 
skirmishers,  and  soon  aflcr  the  battalion  was  or- 
dered to  dislodge  a  battery  in  position,  apparently 
about  four  hundred  yards  to  our  front  The 
regiment  moved  off  by  the  right  flank,  until  it 
reached  our  intrenchments,  when  it  advanced  in 
line  of  battle.  We  very  soon  came  to  a  small 
field,  containing  about  ten  or  flileen  acres,  where 
our  march  was  somewhat  impeded  by  an  abatis 
made  by  the  enemy.  At  this  point  we  were  fired 
upon  by  their  skirmishers.  I  ordered  the  bat- 
talion not  to^eturn  the  fire.  The  right  wing  of 
he  battalion  was  faced  to  the  right,  and  marched 
up  the  hill  some  distance  under  a  heavy  fire ; 
then  faced  to  the  front,  and  ordered  tf  open  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  left  wing 
had  marched  through  a  gap  in  the  abatis,  faced 
to  the  right  and  rejoined  the  four  right  compa- 
nies, when  a  general  engagement  ensued.  At 
this  point  Captain  F.  M.  Rogers,  of  company  E, 
fell,  gallantly  cheering  his  men  on.  The  engage- 
ment at  this  point  continued  for  about  an  hour  or 
more;  the  men  displaying  great  coolness  and 
bravery,  and  the  officers  great  gallantry.  The 
regiment  suffered  severely  at  this  point,  an*  was 
ordered  to  retreat  by  Major  Cassady,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Buckner  to  assist  me, 
(Colonel  Baldwin  being  in  command  of  a  brigade 
on  the  extreme  left.)  After  falling  back  some 
two  hundred  yards,  I  endeavored  to  rally  the  re- 
giment on  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  regiment, 
but  Major  Cassady  insisted  and  gave  the  order  to 
the  regiment  to  fall  back  to  the  intrenchments, 
which  was  done.  After  remaining  there  about 
one  hour,  we  were  again  ordered  out  by  General 
Buckner  to  support  a  section  of  Captain  Graves's 
battery.  We  marched  down  the  Wynn's  ferry 
road  about  one  mile,  and  halted  on  the  top  t)f  a 
hill  by  General  Buckner,  when  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery opened  a  galling  fire  of  shot  and  sbell  upon 
us.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Captain  Graves's 
battery  could  do  but  little  good  there,  and  was 
ordered  back,  (I  think  by  General  Pillow,)  where- 
upon my  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  its  origi- 
nal position  on  the  right  Upon  our  arrival  there 
we  found  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of 
the  intrenchments  on  the  extreme  right,  which 
bad  been  occupied  by  the  Second  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, and  which  was  then  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my to  regain  their  original  position. 

My  regiment  was  immediately  ordered  to  their 
support,  and  on  arriving  there  we  found  the  ene- 
my advancing  upon  us  in  considerable  numbers, 
when  we  were  ordered  to  open  fire  upon  them, 
which  was  kept  up  from  about  three  o'clock  until 
about  dark,  when  the  enemy  retired.  The  men 
slept  upon  their  arms  during  the  night  About 
one  o'clock  I  received  your  order  to  have  my  re- 
giment ready  to  march  in  an  hour,  which  order 
was  countermanded  about  daylight 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  Doss, 
Ki^or  Commanding  Foart«enth  Eeglment  Iflssisslppl  Tolun- 


REPORT   OF    COLONEL   ▲.    HEIMAN. 
'  Richmond,  Augnit  9,  1S09. 

Mapr  G.  B.  Coshy^  A,  A,  General: 

Sir  :  My  imprisonment  since  the  surrender  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Donelson,  prevented  me  from 
reporting  the  operations  of  the  brigade  under  my 
command  during  the  action  at  Fort  Donelson  be- 
fore now.  In  the  absence  of  General  Pillow,  who 
commanded  the  division  to  which  my  brigade  was 
attached,  it  becomes  my  duty,  and  I  have  tho 
honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report : 

After  the  battle  of  Fort  Henry,  on  the  sixth  of 
February  last,  I  was  directed  by  General  Tilgh- 
man,  then  in  command  of  the  defences  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivera,  to  retreat  with 
the  garrison  of  the  Fort  by  the  upper  road  to  Fort 
Donelson.  The  garrison  consisted,  besides  the 
company  of  artillery  wnich  was  surrendered  with 
the  Fort,  of  two  brigades,  the  first  commanded 
by  myself,  and  the  second  by  Colonel  DralM, 
consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  about  two  thousand 
six  hundred  men.  After  a  very  tedious  mardi, 
wo  reached  Fort  Donelson  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  where  Colonel  Head,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Tennessee,  was  in  command  during  the  absence 
of  General  Tilghman.  Expecting  the  arrival  of 
B.  R.  Johnson  and  other  general  officers  in  a  few 
days,  1  did  not  assume  command,  which  would 
have  been  my  duty,  being  next  in  command  to 
General  Tilghman. 

General  Johnson  arrived  on  the  eighth.  General 
Pillow  on  the  ninth.  General  Buckner. on  the 
twelfth,  and  General  Floyd  on  the  thirteenth  of 
February. 

The  brigade  assigned  to  my  command  consist^ 
ed  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mo- 
Gavock,  Forty-second  Tennessee,  Colonel  Quarlea, 
Forty-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Voorhies,  Fitly- 
third  Tennessee,  Colonel  Abernathy,  Twenty-sev- 
enth Alabama,  Colonel  Hughes,  and  Captain  Ma- 
ney's  light  battery,  amounting  in  all  to  an  aggro* 
gate  of  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  (1600) 
men. 

This  brigade  formed  the  right  of  General  Pil- 
low's division,  and  was  in  line  on  the  left  of  the* 
division  of  General  Buckner,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing. 

The  ground  I  occupied  in  line  of  defence  was  a 
hill  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  with  the  apex 
at  the  angle,  which  was  tho  advance  point  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  my  command,  and  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  whole  line  of  defence.  Prom  this 
point  the  ground  descended  abruptly  on  each  side 
to  a  valley.  The  valley  on  my  right  was  about 
five  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  divided  my  c<mii- 
mand  from  General  Buckner's  left  wing.  The  one 
on  my  left  was  about  half  that  width,  and  run 
between  my  left  wing  and  the  brigade  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Drake.  These  two  valleys  united 
about  a  half  a  mile  in  the  rear.  The  ground  in 
front  of  my  line  (two  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
in  length)  was  sloping  down  to  a  ravine,  and  was 
heavily  timbered. 

We  commenced  to  dig  rifie-pits  and  felling 
abatis  on  the  eleventh,  and  continued  this  won 
during  the  following  nighty  under  the  directiom 
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of  Major  Gilmer  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  Engi- 
neers, the  latter  belonging  to  General  Tilghman^s 
st^ff.  The  pits  were  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel McGavock*s  regiment  on  the  right.  Colonel 
Voorhies^s  regiment  on  the  left,  Colonels  Aber- 
nathy^s  and  Uughes^s  regiments  and  Maney*s  bat- 
ter}' in  the  centre.  Colonel  Quarles's  regiment 
I  held  in  rescrTe,  but  several  of  his  companies 
alfio  had  to  occupy  the  pits,  the  other  reghnents 
not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  line.  Col- 
onel Head,  Thirtieth  Tennessee  regiment,  occu- 
pied the  valley  between  my  command  and  Colo- 
nel Brake^s  brigade.  I  was  afterward  informed 
that  this  regiment  also  was  placed  under  my 
command,  but  the  Colond  not  having  reported 
'  to  me,  I  did  not  know  it 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  commenced  ftrm- 
ing  his  line  of  investment  and  his  pickets  were 
fleen  in  every  direction.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tweMtfa  he  had  two  batteries  placed 
in  range  of  my  position,  one  on  my  left  and 
front,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  on  my  right  Both  were  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  under  cover,  while  Captain  Ma- 
TuifB  battery  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  en- 
tirely exposed,  not  only  to  the  enemy* s  artillery, 
b«t  also  to  their  sharp-shooters.  No  time  could 
yet  have  Veen  spared  to  protect  his  guns  by  a 
parapet;  besides,  we  were  ill  provided  with  tools 
for  that  purpose.  However,  our  battery  had  some 
advantage  over  the  battery  on  my  left  in  altitude, 
and  had  also  a  flill  range  of  a  large  and  nearly 
level  field  to  the  left,  which  the  enemy  had  to 
cross  to  attack  Colonel  Drake's  position,  or  my 
own  from  that '  direction.  In  that  respect  and 
some  other  points  the  position  of  my  battery  was 
superb.  The  enemy's  battery  on  my  right  had 
only  range  of  part  of  my  right  wing,  but  was  in 
a  better  position  to  operate  on  General  Buckner's 
left  wing.  Both  batteries  opened  tire  at  seven 
o'clock  iii  the  morning,  and  kept  it  up  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  firing  at  any  position  on 
our  line  within  their  range.  Their  lire  was  re- 
turned by  Maney's  battery,  (Jravcs's  battery  of 
Colonel  Brown's  command,  and  a  battery  at  Col- 
onel Drake's  position.  The  enemy's  guns  were 
nearly  all  rifled,  which  gave  them  a  great  advan- 
tage in  range  and  otherwise.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  two  artillery  horses,  my 
command  met  with  no  other  serious  casualties 
on  that  day.  At  night  I  strengthened  my  pick- 
ets and  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  McGavock 
to  throw  a  strong  picket  across  the  valley  on  my 
right  There  were  no  rifle-pits  or  any  other  do- 
fences  in  that  valley,  although  a  road  leading 
from  Dover  to  Paris  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
River  runs  through  it  Colonel  Cook,  of  Colo- 
nel Brown's  brigade,  cooperated  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McGavock  in  guarding  this  point 
afterward.  Strong  parties  were  kept  at  work 
during  the  whole  night  in  improving  the  rifle-pits 
and  felling  abatis. 

Daylight  next  morning  (thirteenth)  showed 
that  the  enemy  was  not  idle  either.  During  the 
night  he  placed  another  battery  in  position  on 
ngr  left^  and  the  one  on  my  right  he  had  consid- 


erably advanced,  to  get  a  better  range  on  my 
right  and  centre,  and  on  Captain  Graves's  bat- 
tery. He  had  also  thrown  across  the  main  val- 
ley two  lines  of  infantry,  (advance  and  rear,) 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  line, 
and  the  firing  of  all  his  batteries  was  resumed 
early  in  the  rooming,  and  was  promptly  answered 
by  our  batteries.  One  i>f  our  gunners  had  both 
his  hands  shot  off  while  in  the  act  of  inserting 
the  friction  primer. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  my  pickets  came  in, 
informil^g  me  of  tiie  advance  of  a  l#rge  column 
of  the  enemy.  Having  myself  been  oonvinced 
of  that  fact,  and  finding  that  they  were  deploying 
their  columns  in  the  woods  in  front  of  my  right 
and  centre,  I  directed  Captain  Maney  to  shdl 
the  woods,  and  use  grape  and  canister  when  they 
came  within  the  proper  range,  which  was  prompt- 
ly executed.  Captain  Graves  seeing  the  enemy 
advancing  upon  ray  line,  with  excelkmt  judgment 
opened  his  battery  upon  them  across  the  valley. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  sharp-shooters  had  ap- 
proached my  line  through  the  woods,  firod  their 
Minie  rifles  f^om  behind  the  trees,  killing  and 
wounding  Maney's  gunners  in  quick  succession. 
First  Lieutenant  Bums  was  one  of  the  first  who 
fell.  Second  Lieutenant  Massey  was  also  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  the  gallant  Maney,  with  the 
balance  of  his  men,  stood  by  their  guns  like  true 
heroes,  and  kept  firing  into  their  Knes,  wht^ 
steadily  advanced  within  forty  3rard8  of  our  rifle- 
pits,  determined  to  force  my  right  wing  and  cen- 
tre. Now  the  firing  commenced  from  the  whole 
line  of  rifle-pits  in  quick  succession.  This  con- 
stant roar  of  musketry,  from  both  lines,  was 
kept  up  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  ene- 
my were  repulsed,  but  they  wore  rallied,  and  vig- 
orously attacked  us  the  second  and  third  times, 
but  with  the  same  result,  and  they  finally  re- 
tired. They  could  not  stand  our  galling  fir«k 
The  dry  loaves  on  the  ground  were  set  on  fire  by 
our  batteries,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  several 
of  their  wounded  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
pickets  I  sent  out  after  their  retreat,  brought  in 
about  sixty  muskets  and  other  equipments  they 
had  left  behind.  I  learned  firom  two  prisoners 
who  were  brought  in,  that  the  attack  was  made 
by  the  Seventeenth,  Forty-eighth,  and  Forty- 
ninth  Illinois  regiments,  and  have  since  learned 
from  their  own  report  that  they  lost  in  that 
attack  forty  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded. 
Our  loss  I  cannot  accurately  state,  nor  am  I  able 
to  give  the  names  of  killed  and  wounded,  as  sub- 
sequent events  prevented  me  from  getting  reports 
of  the  different  commanders ;  but  1  am  sure  that 
my  loss  is  not  over  ton  killed  and  about  thirty 
wounded,  nearly  all  belonging  to  Captain  Mft* 
ney's  artillery  and  Colonel  Abernathy's  regiment* 
which  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Winston.  The  firing  from 
their  batteries  continued  all  day.  Late  in  the 
evening,  General  Pillow  reinforced  me  with  a 
section  of  a  light  buttery  under  Captain  Parker. 
The  night  was  unusually  cold  and  disagreeable. 
Snow  and  sleet  fell  din'ing  the  whole  night ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  constructed  a  formidable  parapet 
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in  finont  of  the  battery,  in  which  I  was  actively 
«8iiBted  by  Mi^or  Grace,  of  the  Tenth  "Tennessee. 
This  hard  and  most  unpleasant  labor  was  chiefly 
performed  by  Colonel  Quarles^s  re^ment  ft 
was  a  horrible  night,  and  the  troops  suffered 
dreadfc^y,  being  without  blankets. 

Next  day,  (fourteenth,)  finding  the  enemy  again 
in  liAe  across  the  valley,  and  believing  that  he 
would  attempt  to  force  my  line  on  my  right,  I 
directed  Captain  Maney  to  move  a  section  of  his 
battery  down  the  hill  in  range  of  the  vfclley. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  toward. this  direction 
wottld  then  have  been  checked  by  Graves^s  and 
Maney^s  batteries,  and  the  fires  of  McGavock's 
and  Cook^s  regiments,  from  the  right  and  left; 
but  no  demonstration  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, although  I  considered  it  the  weakest  point 
hi  our  line. 

During  the  whole  day  my  command  was  ex- 
posed to  a  cross-fire  of  the  enemy* s  batteries,  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  their  sharp-shooters.  At 
eleven  o*elock  at  night  I  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend a  consultation  of  general  officers  at  General 
Floyd's  headquarters. 

The  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  plfcce 
could  not  be  held  against  at  least  treble  the  num- 
bet  of  our  forces,  besides  their  gunboats,  and 
thiit  they  oould  cut  off  our  communication  at 
ahy  time  and  force  a  surrender,  thereibre  it  was 
•greed  to  attack  the  enemy's  rig;ht  wing  in  force 
at  fbur  o'clock  in  the  mortiin^,  and  then  to' act 
according  to  circumstances,  either  to  continue 
Hie  fight  or  to  cut  through  their  lines  and  retreat 
towai^  Nashville. 

General  Buckner  was  to  move  a  little  later  and 
attaK;k  the  enemy's  flank  at  the  moment  he  was 
to  give  Way  to  our  forces  in  his  front  I  was  di- 
rected to  hold  my  position.  Colonel  Bailey  was 
to  remain  in  the  Fort,  (ffiear  the  river,)  and  Head's 
regiment  was  to  occupy  the  vacated  rifle-pits  of 
C^eral  Buckner's  command.  I  doubted  very 
much  that  these  positions,  isolated  as  they  were 
fitmi  each  other,  could  be  held  if  attacked,  and  I 
stated  toy  fears  to  General  Floyd,  who  replied,  if 
pressed,  to  fall  back  on  the  Fort,  or  act  as  circum- 
stances would  dictate.  At  the  appointed  hour 
on  the  fifteenth,  the  different  brigades  moved  to 
their  assigned  positions. 

Major  Rice,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Genc^l  Pillow, 
brought  an  order  to  me  from  General  Buckner, 
to  send  a  regiment  forward,  and  hold  the  Wynn's 
ferry  road  until. the  arrival  of  General  Budc- 
ner's  division.  This  duty  I  assigned  to  Colonel 
Quarles's  regiment,  who  reluhied  after  the  fbl- 
filment  of  this  order.  Major  Cunningham,  Chief 
of  ArtHler^,  directed  by  General  Flojrd,  reported 
to  nie  that  tv^o  light  lotteries  were  at  my  dispo- 
sal. Having  more  guns  than  I  could  use  to  an 
advantage,  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  gun- 
ners to  wtDrk  them,  I  respeetfully  declined  the 
offer,  but  requested  him  to  send  me  efficient  gun- 
ners for  at  least  one  battery.  This  was  done. 
Major  Cunningham  came  with  them  and  remain^ 
wiUi  me  for  some  time.  During  the  day  my 
guns  were  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  one 
Ifakie  with  excellent  efifect  tgaast  ih«  enemy's 


cavalry,  who  immediately  -after  were  pursued  bf 
Forrest's  cavahy. 

About  noon  I  was  directed  by  an  Aid-de-Caap 
of  Greneral  Buckner  to  guard  th*  fire  of  my  bal- 
tery,  as  he  intended  to  send  a  column  to  chaii^ 
one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Seeing  these  rejgi- 
ments  pass  iny  left  in  the  open  fiel^  and  bemg 
aware  that  my  left  wing  could  not  be  attocked  «t 
that  time,  I  sent  two  regiments  from  my  leA^ 
(Colom^  Voorhies  and  Colonel  Hughes,)  to  their 
support,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  ground, 
the  three  attacking  rc^m^nts  wei^  withdrawn. 
The  battery  was  not  taken,  Imd  my  regimente 
retnrhed.  Early  in  the  evening  the  different 
troops  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective  rifie- 
pits^  but  the  fighting  continued  at  difi&reAt  points 
until  night  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixteenth.  Lieutenant  Morman,  Aid-de-Camgi 
to  General  Johnson,  brought  the  order  t6  vlusate 
the  rifle-pits  without  the  least  noise,  and  to  foi-- 
low  the  movement  of  the  troops  on  my  left^  stijt- 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  intention  te 
fight  through  their  lines  before  the  break  of  dky. 
All  the  ftrirces  were  concentrated  near  Dovei\  nw- 
der  the  command  of  General  Johnson.  In  ths 
mean  time  white  fla|s  were  f>l|iced  on  the  wdfki 
of  our  former  lines,  and  by  the  tthie  the  sun  roAt 
above  the  horizon,  our  forces  were  surrendeM. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Captains  Mariey  Imd 
Parker,  of  the  artillery,  for  thefa-  galltot  oondndl 
during  the  action,  as  well  as  to  many  other  offi- 
cers and  men.  Whom,  in  the  absence  of  repdHs 
from  their  respective  commanders,  I  am  unable 
to  particularize,  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
state,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  all  have 
done  their  duty  like  briive  and  gallant  soldiers. 

To  Captain  Leslie  Ellis,  Acting  Assistant  Adm- 
tant-General,  and  my  Aid-de-Camp,  Captain  Bo- 
len,  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  their  untiring 
exertions  in  assisting  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  duties.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  Heiman^ 
Colonel  Oommanding  Brigadt. 

REPORT  or  ¥HB  FORTT-SEOOND  TENNESSEE  RE(»IMBN1^ 

OoLvmua  Ham,  RicmoKD,  VraanriA,  I 
Augoit  11,  1862.  f 

To  Brigadier-Chneral  Buthner: 

Sir:  The  Forty-second  Tennessee  regimehti 
Colonel  Quarlcs,  was  quartered  at  Clarksvill^ 
Tennessee,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  of 
February,  received  orders  from  Brigadier-General 
Pillow  to  proceed  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  wo 
arrived  next  morning  on  a  transport  under  a 
heavy  fire.  The  companies  were. formed  on  th^ 
boat  and  marched  off  in  regular  order,  and  in 
passing  through  the  village  of  Dover,  we  Ymd 
two  or  three  men  wounded,  one  mortally^  by  tli# 
enemy's  shells.  We  were  consigned  to  Colonel 
Heimitn's  brig^e,  where  a  hot  fire  was  then  being 
carried  on.  Three  companies  were  thrown  into 
the  trenches  on  the  flank  of  Colonel  Abernathy*8 
regiment ;  the  balance  were  retained  as  a  silp- 
ySrt,  Boon  after  our  arrival  the  firing  cei^sad, 
and  the  enemy  withdrew.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  tiio  whc^e  regiment  was  thrown  into  tbo 
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trenches,  where  they  remained  until  Saturday 
morning,  with  but  little  skirmishing,  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left 
aad  again  placed  in  the  trenches.^  Here  it  was  not 
designated  to  what  brigade  the  regiment  belong- 
ed. A  heavy  conflict  was  here  being  waged  in 
our  fi*ont  about  ten  o* clock  a.m.  I  belieyo  it  was 
your  brigade  engaged,  and  it  was  here  the  cool- 
ness and  daringof  Colonel'  Quarles  flrst  became 
conspicuous.  The  regiment  on  his  flank  began 
to  leave  the  trenches  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries.  Colonel  Quarles  rallied  the 
itngglers  and  returned  them  to  the  trenches. 
1%e  regiment  remained  here  until  about  four 
o'dock  P.M.,  when  we  were  ordered  to  the  ex- 
treme right,  where  the  enemy  were  reported  to 
have  t^en  some  of  our  trenches.  Cold  and 
benumbed  as  were  the  troops,  they  double- 
*  quicked  for  one  a^d  a  half  miles  through  the 
mud,  slush,  ice,  and  snow,  formed  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  a  brisk  fire  of  some  twenty 
minutes  caused  the  enemy  to  retire. 

I  believe  you  were  present,  and  know  with 
what  gallantry  it  was  done.     Before  closing  my 

Sort,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  cool, 
lant  conduct  .of  Colonel  Quarles.  He  was 
always  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  set  a 
gidlajit  example  for  his  officers  and  men. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  eleven  wounded, 
four  mortally.    The  number  engaged,  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  rank  and  file. 
The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
T.  McGiNNis, 

Acting  Adjutant  Forty-second  TenneMoe  Regiment. 

REPORT  or  COLONEL  JOHN  W.  HEAD. 

Chattavooqa,  Tnririssn,  August  23, 1892. 

Tb  S,    Cooper^   Adjutant- General    Confederate 

States: 

SfR:  The  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  having 
prevented  me  from  making  a  regular  report,  by 
the  advice  of  General  Buckncr  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  to  you : 

In  the  organization  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Don- 
elson by  General  Pillow,  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Henry,  the  Forty-ninth  regiment  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bailey,  the 
Fiftieth,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sugg;  and  the 
Thirtieth,  commanded  bv  myself,  were  placed 
under  my  command  as  a  brigade,  and  ordered  to 

Srrison  the  Fort  On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth 
y  of  February,  two  of  the  enemy's  gunboats 
ascended  the  river  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
river  batteries  and  Fort.  This  was  continued 
but  a  short  time,  and  resulted  in  no  injury  to  us. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Thirtieth  regiment 
was  ordered  by  General  Pillow  to  take  position 
in  the  outer  line  of  defence  between  the  right  of 
the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Drake  and 
the  left  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Heiman. 

The  enemy  were  encamped,  in  force,  in  firont 
«f  the  position.  I  accompanied  the  regiment, 
leaving  the  Fort  garrisoned  by  the  Forty-ninth 
and  Fiftieth,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Ootonel  Bailey.    The  men  were  immediately  put 


to  work  preparing  rifle-pits  for  their  protectioo. 
The  pits  were  completed  by  Thursday  momingp. 

We  were  fired  upon  occasionally  during  the 
fight  on  Thursday,  but  the  enemy  not  being  in 
range  of  our  guns,  it  was  not  returned  by  ua. 

During  the  bombardment  of  the  Fort  and  river 
batteries  on  Friday  by  the  enemy  from  their 
boats,  our  position  was  in  range  of  theii*  fireu 
The  officers  and  men,  however,  behaved  ■  with 
coolness  and  gallantry. 

About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  report  my  regiment  to  General 
Buckner  on  the  right  wing.  This  I  did  without 
delay.  I  was  ordered  by  General  Buckner  to 
occupy  with  my  regiment  the  line  of  defence 
before  held  by  his  command,  and  if  attacked  and 
overpowered,  to  fall  back  into  the  Fort 

The  trenches  to  be  held  covered  a  distance  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  regimoit 
numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  fit 
for  duty.  The  companies  of  Captains  Carson 
and  Sample  were  placed  in  the  pits  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  before  held  by  the  regiment  of  Colo- 
nel Hanson ;  the  company  of  Captain  Martin  was 
held  as  a-  reserve.  The  three  companies  were 
placed  under  Major  Turner,  with  instructions  to 
report  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The 
bflJance  of  the  regiment  was  disposed  of  along  the 
pits  occupied  by  the  remainder  of  General  Budc- 
ner's  forces.  During  the  morning  a  brisk  fire 
was  kept  up  with  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters, 
resulting  in  a  few  casualties  on  both  sides.  - 

About  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  forces  of  General 
Buckner  commenced  arriving  at  their  encamp- 
ments from  the  conflict  with  the  enemy  on  their 
rieht  wing,  my  regiment  still  occupying  the  pita. 
About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and  before  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Hanson  could  be  arranged  in  the 
pits,  the  enemy  in  heavy  force  attacked  the  thre^ 
companies  under  Major  Turner  on  the  extreme 
right  They  held  their  position  with  great  gal- 
lantry, pouring  a  destructive  fire  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  until  he  passed  between  the  pita 
and  overpowered  them.  They  then  fell  back 
across  a  ravine  on  the  next  hill,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  other  forces  resumed  the  fight  I  imme- 
diately reported  the  facts  to  General  Buckner« 
who  ordered  out  a  part  of  his  command  to  sus- 
tain us.  Seeing  that  the  soldiers  of  General 
Buckner's  command  were  greatly  exhausted 
from  the  severe  conflict  they  had  been  engaged 
in  with  the  enemy  in  the  forenoon,  and  liiat  a 
bold  and  desperate  effort  was  being  made  to  force 
us  back,  I  ordered  the  Forty -ninth  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  Fiftieth  regiments  from  the  Fort  to 
sustain  us.  This  I  was  forced  to  do  without 
consultation  with  or  orders  from  General  Buck- 
ner, in  consequence  of  his  position  rallying  and 
bringing  his  men  into  the  engagement  The  left 
wing  of  the  Fiftieth  was  left  in  the  Fort,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart,  with  orders  to  re- 
port promptly  the  first  demonstration  against  the 
Fort  I  also  ordered  the  companies  of  Captains 
Jones  and  Lovell,  of  the  Thirtieth,  from  their 
position  in  the  trenches,  it  being  out  of  the  range 
of  the  enemy,  to  sustain  their  comrades  on  the 
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right     The  remainder  of  the  Thirtieth  were  in 
position  and  engaged  in  the  fight 

Lioutenant-Golonel  Robb,  of  the  Forty-ninth, 
was  mortally  wounded  while  aiding  in  bringing 
the  regiment  into  the  fight  He  was  an  officer 
of  high  moral  worth,  beloved  by  his  command, 
and  acted  with  commendable  courage.  His  death 
was  a  serious  loss  to  the  service.  Colonels  Bai- 
ley and  Sugg  gallantly  led  their  commands  into 
the  action.  Their  mien  fought  with  great  cool- 
ness and  courage,  and  contributed  very  materially 
in  repulsing  the  enemy.  Indeed  all  the  officers 
and  men  under  niy  command,  although  imper- 
fectly drilled,  discharged  their  duty,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  They 
fioffered  much  from  exposure  in  the  sleet  and 
snow,  for  want  of  sleep  and  food,  but  they  bore 
it  without  a  murmur.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mur- 
phy, of  the  Thirtieth,  was  confined  during  the 
ereater  partof  the  week  to  his  bed  from  sickness, 
but,  when  able,  was  with  the  command  and 
rendered  efficient  service. 

Company  A,  of  the  Thirtieth,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bidwell,  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
river  batteries,  and  both  officers  and  men  won 
for  themselves  the  praise  of  all  who  witnessed 
their  heroic  conduct  During  the  engagement  I 
also  ordered  two  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  Fort  to 
open  upon  the  enemy.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Saturday  night,  I  received  orders  to  march  my 
brigade  into  Dover  immediately,  to  join  the  armv 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  By  two  o'clock 
A.M.,  I  was  in  Dover  with  my  command,  but  was 
then  ordered  back  to  camps,  information  having 
been  received  that  the  place  was  surrounded.  I 
was  also  advised  that  a  surrender  was  determined 
upon,  and  that  th6  command  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  General  ^uckner.  I  was  suffering  from 
exposure,  and  threatened  with  pneumonia. 

When  it  was  known  that  a  surrender  was  de- 
termined upon,  the  surgeon  of  the  Thirtieth  ad- 
vised mo  that  if  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  my 
condition  it  might  cost  me  my  life.  I  called  upon 
General  Buckner,  stated  the  facts  to  him,  and 
asked  his  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  escap- 
ing. He  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  that  I 
must  determine  for  myself;  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  remain  and  share  the  fate  of  his  men. 
Feeling  that  I  could  be  of  no  service  to  my  com- 
mand or  to  the  country  by  a  surrender,  I  left  the 
encampment  and  made  my  escape  up  the  river. 
On  my  return  I  reported  myself  to  General  A. 
S.  Johnston,  at  Murfreesboro,  for  duty.  He  as- 
signed me  none.  I  was  unwilling  to  retain  my 
commission  under  the  circumstances,  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation,  the  acceptance  of  which 
was,  as  1  was  advised,  recommended  by  General 
Johnston.  Joun  W.  Head, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  ROQER  W.  HANSOy. 

RlCHMOHD,  Ta.,  Aogust  8, 18dS. 

To  Major  G*  B.  Cosby^  A.  A,  General. 

On  the day  of  February,  in  pursuance  of 

orders,  I  proceeded  with  my  regiment  upon  the 
caxv  from  Russellville,  Kentucky,  to  ClarksYille, 


Tennessee.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  was  order* 
ed  by  General  Pillow  to  embark  immediately  for 
Fort  Donolson.  I  arrived  th^^  that  night  Gen- 
eral Bushrod  Johnson  accompanied  us,  and  when 
we  arrived  he  took  command.     General  Pillow 

arrived  on  the ^  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he 

placed  the  troops  in  the  position  afterward  held 
by  them.  I  was  assign^  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line,  extending  to  the 'right  of  Colonel 
Palmer's  regiment,  to  a  slough  formed  by  the 
high  state  of  water  in  the  river.  The  positioii 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  was  a  pro- 
tection in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  original 
line  of  defence  nuu'ked  out  for  the  Fort  I  waa 
directed  to  construct  rifie-pits,  which  I  did,  locate 
ing  them  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  at 
points  best  commanding  the  approaches  to  the 
position.  They  were  made  in  a  day  and  a  nighty 
and  were  necessarily  very  imperfect  I  was  di- 
rected to  give  up  my  tools  to  be  used  upon  other 
parts  of  the  defences.  On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth 
February,  the  enemy  made  his  appearance  ia 
large  force,  pressing  around  in  our  front,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  investing  our  position. 
Nothing  was  done  to  oppose  or  prevent  his  prog- 
ress, and  the  following  morning  found  his  lines, 
extending  from  the  point  of  their  disembarking  ^ 
to  a  point  on  the  river  above  our  position.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  enemy  made  three  seve- 
ral attacks  upon  my  position  —  in  all  of  whidi 
they  were  repulsed  with* but  slight  loss  upon  our 
part  and  very  heavy  upon  theirs.  In  resiBt- 
ing  these  attacks,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Por* 
te?s  battery  upon  the  lefV— it  always  fired  at  the 
right  time  and  to  the  right  place.  On  Thursday 
night  I  was  reeenforced  by  Captain  Jackson's 
Virginia  artillery  —  four  pieces.  Although  the 
night  was  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted  from  the  day's  fighting  and  several 
days  of  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  getting  these 
pieces  in  good  position  and  well  protected.  On 
Friday  I  was  reenforced  also  by  Colonel  Palmer's 
regiment  We  remained  under  arms  and  in  ranks 
all  day  Friday,  expecting  the  attack  to  be  re- 
newed. The  firing  of  the  sharp-shooters  was  in- 
cessant from  Thursday  morning  until  the  surren- 
der, disturbing  and  almost  destroying  the  repose 
of  my  command. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  was  conducted  by  youi^ 
self  to  the  position  assigned  us,  as  a  reserved  re- 
giment and  a  supporting  force  for  Graves's  artil- 
lery. I  was  directed  not  to  leave  my  trenches 
until  I  was ,  relieved  by  a  Tennessee  regiment 
from  the  Fort  The  failure  of  this  regiment  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  contemplated  delayed  me  in 
reaching  the  point  assigned  me.  A  small  de- 
tachment of  Tennesseeans  arrived,  and  I  placed 
them  in  the  trenches,  and  immediately  thereafter 
moved  rapidly  to  the  battle-field. 

I  remamed  in  rear  or  near  Graves's  batterr, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  General  Buck- 
ner, until  about  noon,  when  Colonel  Baldwin,  of 
Mississippi,  announced  to  me  that  he  was  out  of 
ammunition,  and  stated  that  unless  he  could  got 
ammunition  and  reinforcements,  there  was  great 
danger  of  losing  the  ground  which  had  been  woik 
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I  had  near  by  a  wagon  of  ammtinition,  and  with 
flie  perscvemnce  oi* Quartermaster  Estep  and  Lieu- 
tenant Semple  the  ammunition  was  soon  9up- 
plied.  Previous  to  this  period,  some  one,  mount- 
ed and  purporting  to  be  a  staff-officer,  approached 
dhe  rt^ment  and  ordered  off  two  of  the  left  com- 
jMnies  to  reinforce  Colonel  Baldwin^s  command. 
These  two  companies,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
or<ler  of  General  Pillow  or  Buckner,  moved  off 
at  a  double-quick,  and  were  soon  engaged  with 
the  enem  J,  and  against  greatly  superior  numbers. 

Colonel  McCausland,  of  Virginia,  arrived,  and 
8dd  that  unless  thej  were  reinforced  the  enemy 
would  retake  What  they  had  gained ;  that  after 
four  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  enemy  were 
bringing  forward*  new  ffoops,  and  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  I  examined  the  state  of  the  con- 
test I  saw  Colonel  Forrest  make  two  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  charges.  I  saw  that  the  enemy 
wCTe  gradually  driving  us  back.  My  men  were 
ei^r  for  the  fight  I  felt  confident  I  could  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  and  drive  them  from  their  posi- 
tion. I  sent  for  General  Buckner ;  he  had  gone 
to  the  Hght,  and  was  conducting  another  move- 
ment There  was  no  time  for  delay.  I  conclud- 
ed to  take  the  responsibility  and  make  the  effort 

I  marched  the  regiment  by  the  front  across 
Uie  abtatfs,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
of  a  mile.  When  I  reached  the  little  ravine 
where  torrest  ims  with  his  cavalry,  I  halted  the 
regiment,  and  was  joined  by  the  two  detached 
companies.  In  fW>nt  of  us  was  an  open  space, 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  as  a  camp. 
This  space  was  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
width.  Bcyotid  this  space,  in  the  timber  and 
^ick  undergrowth,  the  enemy  wore  posted.  I 
directed  the  regiment,  when  the  command  was 
giveti,  to  march  at  quick  time  across  this  space, 
and  not  to  fire  a  gun  until  they  reached  the  woods 
in  which  the  enemy  were  posted.  The  order  was 
admirably  executed,  and  although  we  lost  fifty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  crossing  this 
space,  not  a  gun  was  fired  until  the  woods  were 
reached.  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  until 
we  were  within  forty  yards  of  them,  when  they 
fled  in  great  confusion,  under  a  most  destructive 
fire.  This  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  charge 
bayonets,  but  it  would  have  been  one  if  the  ene- 
my had  not  fled. 

Graves's  battery  was  then  moved  up,  and  my 
regiment  moved  forward  several  hun^^  yards. 
While  Graves  was  moving  up  his  ammunition, 
and  other  preparations  were  being  made  to  hold 
this  position,  the  order  came  f^om  General  Pillow 
to  retnrn  to  the  trenches.  Up  to  this  period  the 
success  was  complete. 

When  I  returned  to  my  position,  and  before 
(he  oompanies  had  reached  the  trenches,  the  ene- 
my attacked  in  large  force  and  took  them.  I  fell 
hack  to  the  original  line  of  defence,  and  being  re- 
onforcod  by  several  regiments,  this  position  wasre- 
ttfoved ;  General  Buckner,  at  this  point,  being  pre* 
■ent  and  in  command.  This  position  was  a  strong- 
er one  than  the  one  lost,  and  every  effort  was  made 
that  night  to  construct  defences,  but  the  men 
#er«  to  exhausted,  fhym  labor  and  loss  of  sleepy 


that  it  was  utterly  impossible.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  add,  that  up  to  the  time  when  we  wore 
ordered  back  to  the  trenches,  our  success  was 
eomplete  and  our  escape  secure. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 
men  fVom  loss  of  sleep  and  labor,  together  with 
the  demoralization  caused  by  the  loss  of  our 
trenches  vn  the  right,  rendered  the  surrender  un- 
avoidable. The  officers  and  men  of  my  regiment 
acted  with  great  gallantry.  The  list  of  the'killed 
and  wotinded  I  have  heretofore  furnished. 
KooER  W.  Haksoh, 

GoIoiMl  Beoond  Keniooky  B<n1irinl_ 
KEPORT  or  COLOXEL  JOHN  OREOO. 

RiOHiioirD,  Va.,  Aagmt  6,  ISM. 
Major  George  Oosby^  A,  A,  General,  Richmond: 
Major  :  In  the  absence  of  any  one  who  was 
in  command  of  the  brigade  or  division  of  which 
my  regiment  was  a  part  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson,  I  make  my  report  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  regiment  to  General  S.  B.  Buckner. 
I  hope  Uiis  will  be  considered  proper,  as  it  is  the 
only  method  by  which  I  can  give  to  the  brave 
men  under  my  command  the  tribute  which  I 
think  due  to  their  behavior  in  that  battle. 

The  regiment  was  assigned  its  place  in  the  Hne 
designate  as  our  line  of  defence.  On  VTednesday, 
the  twelflh  February,  cleared  away  the  timber  in 
our  front,  and  completed  the  digging  of  our  rifie- 
pits  during  the  day  and  at  night  The  enemy  b^pm 
to  cannonade  our  intrenchments  at  nine  o'clock 
A.M.,  on  Thursday,  and  kept  it  up  until  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
making  an  enfilading  fire  with  shells,  which  was 
well  directed,  and  by  which  Lieutenant  E.  B. 
Rosson,  of  company  A,  was  killed,  and  Thoroaa 
Jordan,  a  private  in  company  G,  was  slightly 
wounded.  On  Friday  we  were  not  engaged.  But 
on  Saturday  morning,  about  ha^f  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  we  set  out  with  other  regiments  to  make 
the  sortie  upon  the  enemv^s  right  wing.  After 
filing  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  upon  which  Uie 
enemy  were  drawn  up,  we  came  to  our  position, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile^  upon  the  right  or 
6ur  line.  I  caused  the  regiment  to  fVont  and  ad- 
vance up  the  hill-side,  under  a  fire  fh>m  the  ene- 
my's skinnishers.  Just  before  reaching  the  crest 
of  the  hUl,  their  line  drawn  up  behind  it  delir- 
ered  fire,  and  a  most  galling  one  it  was.  Here 
fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Clough,  Captain 
William  B.  Hill,  of  company  H,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Nowlin,  of  company  A,  neither  of  whom 
spoke  after  being  shot;  and  here  also  qnite  a 
number  of  our  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  But  our  line 
continued  to  advance,  pouring  a  most  destructive 
fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  In  about  half  an 
hour  their  line  broke,  and  we  pursued  them  to 
the  next  ridge,  upon  which  a  fresh  line  was 
drawn  up.  I  caused  the  regiment  to  continue 
our  forward  movement  and  to  keep  up  a  continu- 
ous fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  second  line  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  in  our  hands  one  six-pounder, 
with  ammunition  and  horses.  We  contmued  to 
press  them,  until  a  third  force  was  teen  ^awn 
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up  in  s  ravino  near  a  clearing,  and  upon  this  we 
pressed  and  continued  to  fire,  until  it  also  broke 
and  fled.  And  although  the  slaughter  of  the  en- 
emy had  before  been  very  great,  their  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  felled  timber  caused  our 
fire  to  be  much  more  destructive  upon  them  at 
(his  place.  For  more  than  the  distance  of  a  mile 
through  the  woods,  the  earth  was  strewed  with 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy.  George 
Blain,  a  private  in  company  G,  captured  and 
brought  to  me  Mi^or  Post,  of  the  Eighth  Hlinois 
infantry,  and  there  were  other  prisoners  taken. 
But  all  this  was  not  done  without  severe  loss 
to  ourselves.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
er  sixty  officers  and  men,  whom  I  led  into  ^e 
fight,  twenty  were  killed  on  the  field,  and  thirty- 
four  were  disabled  by  wounds.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  very  efficient  assistance  of  Mi^or  Gran- 
bury  in  the  management  of  the  regiment  through- 
out the  entire  day.  Where  all  behaved  with  suoh 
coolness  and  courage,  it  is  hardly  admissible  to 
name  particular  individuals ;  but  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clough,  of  Cap- 
tain Hill,  and  Lieutenants  Rosson  and  Nowlin, 
will  ever  be  thought  of  with  admirailion  by  those 
who  witnessed,  and  cherished  aa  a  glorious  mem- 
ory by  their  frieods. 

Submitted  respectTully. 

John  Greo<i, 

Colonel  Serenth  Hegiment  "itXMS  InHuitry. 

SmniBwy  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Second 

division,  central   army  of  Kentucky,  in    the 

engagements  at  Fort  ]>onel8on,  Tennessee. 

In  the  Third  brigade.  Colonel  John  0.  Brown, 
oommanding,  thirty-eight  killed,  two  hundred  and 
forty -six  wounded ;  aggregate  two  hundred  and 
dghty-four.  Second  Kentucky  regiment,  about 
eighty;  Issaqaena  battery,  about  three;  Porter's 
battery,  about  twenty-five:  three  hundred  atid 
ninety-two. 

In  the  two  regiments  of  the  Second  brigade, 
(Colonel  Baldwin,)  detached,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pillow :  Twenty-sixth  Tennes- 
see, eleven  killed,  sevetity-eight  wounded ;  Twen- 
ty-sixth Mississippi,  eleven  killed,  sixty-eight 
wounded;  staff  and  other  officers,  two  killed, 
fifteen  wounded:  aggregate,  one  hundred  and 
aixty-five :  total,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

The  proximate  aggregate  strength  of  the  vari- 
ous regiments  was  as  follows : 

Third  Tennessee,  seven  hundred  and  fifty; 
Seventeenth  Tennessee,  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five;  Thirty-second  Tennessee,  four  hundred; 
Fourteentli  Mississippi,  six  hundred  and  fifty; 
Forty-first  Tennessee,  four  hundred ;  Second  Ken- 
toeky,  six  hundred:  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
five.* 

Detached,  and  under  command  of  General  Pil- 
low: 

Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  four  hundred  and 
one ;  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi,  four  hundred  and 
forty-tlu*ee :  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Aggregate  strength  of  Buckiier^s  division,  un- 

*  TUi  ihould  b«  ilirce  diousand  four  hundred  and  iwentjr-flTe 
If  «ki  tcUvm  mn  eorrtd.— Clerk. 


der  his  own  ix>mmand,  exclusive  of  two  batteriet 
I  of  artillery^  three  thousand  and  twenty-five. 
I     Aggregate    detached    under  General   Pillow, 

eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 
I      Aggregate  infantry  of  Buckner's  division,  iin- 
I  der  him  and  General  Pillow,  three  thousand  oi^ht 
,  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Estimate  of  killed  and  wounded  in  those  portion^ 
of  General  Pillow^s  command,  reporting  their 
operations  at  Fort  Donel^on,  Tennessee,  through 
General  S.  B.  Buckner : 
Colonel  Heiman^s  brigade,  ten  killed,  thirty 
wounded ;  Colonel  Grcgg*ft  regiment,  twenty  killed, 
thirty-four  wounded;  Major  Brown's  re^iment^ 
eighteen  killed,  fifty-five  wounded:  forty-eight 
killed,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  wounded :  ag- 
gregate, one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

SUPPLEMfeNTAL  REfK>RT  OP  BRIG.-OEN.  FLOTD.* 
KifoXTtLUB,  TKtnrcsflB,  Bfaroh  tO,  18ai. 

ff.  P.  Brewtter,  A.  A.  General: 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  ^xteenth  in- 
staTiit,  from  l>ecatur,  reached  me  here  to-day, 
where  I  came  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
Mi^or-General  Smith,  who  felt  his  position  endan- 
gered fi-om  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

In  that  communication  you  say :  '^  Under  date 
of  March  the  eleventh,  the  Secretary  of  SVar  says : 
*  The  reports  of  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  are 
tmsatisfactory,  and  the  President  directs  that 
both  these  generals  be  relieved  from  command 
till  further  orders.*  He  further  dh^ects  General 
Johnston  *•  in  the  mean  time  to  request  them  tti 
add  to  t^eir  reports  such  statefticnts  as  they  may 
deem  proper  on  the  following  points : 

"  *  First  The  failure  to  give  timely  notice  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Doncl^n  to 
repel  attadk. 

**  *  Second.  The  &ilure  of  any  attempt  to  save 
the  army  bv  evacuating  the  post  when  found  to 
be  untenable. 

'*  *  Third.  Why  they  abandoned  the  command  to 
their  inferior  officer,  instead  of  executing  them- 
selves whatever  measure  sras  deemed  proper  tot 
the  entire  army. 

"  *  Fourth.  What  was  the  precise  mode  by  tvhidb 
each  effected  his  escape  from  the  post,  and  whiA 
dangers  were  encountered  in  the  retreat. 

"  *  Fifth.  Upon  what  principle  a  selection  was 
made  of  pax'ticular  troops,  being  certain  regiments 
of  the  senior  Generars  brigade,  to  whose  use  ill 
the  transportation  on  hand  was  appropriated. 

"  *  Sixth.  A  particular  designation  of  the  regi- 
ments saved  and  the  regiment  abandoned,  which 
formed  part  of  the  senior  General's  brigade.* 

'*  In  obedience  to  this  order,  I  am  directed  *by 
General  Johnston  to  re<]uest  your  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  President  in  these  particulars, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  forward  tlie 
report  to  these  headquarters. 

**  Under  the  same  direction  General  «fohns<toQ 
has  required  a  report  from  Colonel  Forrest  do* 
tuling  narticularly  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
escape  n-om  Fort  Donelson,  the  road  he  took,  the 
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number  of  cgiemies  he  met  or  saw  in  making  his 
escape,  and  thedifBculties  which  existed  to  prevent 
the  remainder  of  the  array  from  following  the  i 
route  taken  by  him  in  his  escape  with  his  com-  ] 
uiand." 

I  give  at  once  the  additional,  information  which  ' 
teems  to  be  a^ed  for  in  the  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  which  you  refer. 

The  first  charge  is  as  follows : 

"  The  failure  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  insuffi- 
dency  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson  to  repel 
atUcks." 

I  presume  the  General  knew  before  I  was  or- 
dered to  Fort  Donelson,  that  neither  the  works 
nor  the  troops  sent  there  could  withstand  the 
force  which  he  knew  the  enemy  had  in  hand,  and 
which  could  be  brought  speedily  to  that  point    I . 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the  whole  force  under 
General  Johnston's  command  at  Bowling  Green  ' 
had  been  sent  to  Fort  Donelson  it  would  prove 
utterly  insuflScient  to  repel  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  up  the  Cumberland  River.    General  John-  \ 
ston's  entire  force,  including  the  troops  at  Donel- 
son, as  I  understood  it,  did  not  exceed  thirty 
thoutond  (80,000)  men.     I  knew,  what  I  believe  | 
every  body  else  did,  for  it  was  made  public 
through  the  newspapers,  that  the  enemy  had  in 
Kentucky  alone  one  hundred  and  nineteen  (119)  | 
regiments,  and  that  he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite 
'  as  many  at  Cairo,  St  Louis,  and  the  towns  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.    It  was  also  known  | 
that  the  enemy  had  unlimited  means  of  transport-  j 
ation  for  concentrating  troops.     How  then  was  it  I 
possible  for  General  Johnston's  whole  army  to 
meet  that  force  which  was  known  to  be  moving  i 
toward  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers  ?    The  sequel  proved  that  this  in- 
formation was  correct,  for  not  only  were  the  tr6ops 
occupying  Kentucky  sent  up  the  Cumberland,  but ' 
large  additions  were  made  to  them  from  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  as  stated  by  prisoners  and  by  the 
ofiScial  reports  of  their  own  commanders.    I  could 
not,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  call  for  reenforce- 1 
ments,  because  the  force  under  General  Johnston 
was  not  strong  enough  to  afford  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  hold  the  place.     I  considered  the  place 
iUy  chosen,  out  of  position,  and  entirely  indefen- 1 
Bible  by   any   reinforcements   which   could   be , 
brought  there  to  its  support    It  had  but  thirteen 
guns,  and  it  turned  out  that  but  three  of  these 
were   effective    against    iron-clad    steamers.     I  [ 
thought  the  force  already  there  sufficient  for  sac- 
rifice, as  well  as  enough  to  hold  the  place  until 
Bowling  Green  could  be  evacuated  with  its  sup- 
plies and  munitions  of  war.     This  I  supposed  to  , 
oe  the  main  object  of  the  movement  to  Donelson,  » 
and  the  only  good  that  could  be  effected  by  des-  \ 
perately  holding  that  post  with  the  entirely  in-  j 
adequate  means  in  hand  for  defence  of  the  Cum- 1 
berland  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  ' 

With  a  less  force  than  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
men,  the  position  at  Fort  Donelson  was,  in  my 

i judgment,  quite  untenable,  and  even  with  that 
brce  it  could  have  been  held  for  onlv  a  short 
time,  unless  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000) 
men  was  supporting  it  at  Clarksviiie,  and  twenty- 


five  thousand  (25,000)  more  at  least  had  been 
stationed  at  Nashville.  While  these  were  my 
own  views  and  opinions,  I  nevertheless  transmit* 
ted  to  General  Johnston  the  exact  state  of  affairs 
at  the  Fort  at  every  stage  of  the  conflict 

My  views  and  opinions  upon  the  defence  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  the  means  of  extricating  the  army 
from  the  trap  in  which  necessity  had  thrown  them 
there,  had  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  General  from  Clarksville  before  I  received  or- 
ders to  go  to  Fort  Donelson,  bearing  date  twelfth 
of  February.     I  annex  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Clxrkstillk,  Toa.,  Pebnuirj  19,  ISO. 
Oentral  'Johnston : 

Sir  :  There  is  but  little  known -satisfactorily  of 
the  enemy  or  their  movements ;  up  to  ten  oVlock 
last  night  all  was  quiet  as  usual  at  the  Fort  Gen- 
eral Buckner  is  now  there.  I  have  thought  the 
best  disposition  to  make  of  the  troops  on  mis  line 
was  to  concentrate  the  main  force  at  Cumberland 
City — leaving  at  Fort  Donelson  enough  to  make 
all  possible  resistance  to  any  attack  which  may 
be  made  upon  the  Fort,  but  no  more.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Fort  is  fftlch  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  con- 
centrate our  whole  force  there ;  for  if  their  gun- 
boats should  pass  the  Fort  and  command  the  river, 
our  troops  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  br 
A  force  from,  the  Tennessee.  In  this  event  their 
road  would  be  open  to  Nashville,  without  any  ob- 
struction whatever.  The  position  at  Cumberland 
City  is  better;  for  there  the  railroad  diverges 
from  the  river,  which  would  afford  some  little  fa- 
cility for  transportation  in  case  of  necessity ;  and 
from  thence  the  open  country  southward  toward 
Nashville  is  easily  reached.  Besides,  from  that 
point  we  threaten  the  flank  of  any  force  sent  from 
the  Tennessee  against  the  Fort  I  am  making 
every  possible  effort  to  concentrate  the  forces  here 
at  Cumberland  City.  I  have  been  in  the  greatest 
dread  ever  since  I  reached  this  place  at  their  scat- 
tered condition.  The  force  is  inadequate  to  de- 
fend a  line  of  forty  miles  in  length,  which  can  be 
attacked  from  three  different  directions.  We  can 
only  be  formidable  by  concentration.  A  strong 
guard  is  all  that  can  be  left  hero,  and  this  no 
longer  than  your  movement  can  be  made.  I  shall 
begin  to-day,  if  the  engineers  report  favorably,  to 
blockade  the  river  at. the  piers  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  I  have  taken  up  an  idea  that  a  ^'raft** 
secured  against  this  bridge,  can  render  the  river 
impassable  for  the  gunboats.  If  this  is  possible, 
it  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  the  movements 
above.  I  am  quite  sure  this  blockade  can  be  made 
at  a  lower  stage  of  water ;  but  the  present  stage 
of  water  renders  this  experiment  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, still  I  will  make  every  exertion  to  effect  the 
blockade,  if  possible.  I  received  by  telegraph 
your  authority  to  make  any  disposition  of  tne 
troops  which  in  my  judgment  was  best,  and  ac- 
knowledged it  by  a  despatch  immediately.  I  am 
acting  accordingly. 

I  am,  Genend,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Floyd, 
Britfadler  G«iMna  CJLA. 
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Charge  Secx)nd. — "The  failure- of  any  attempt 
to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  post  when 
found  untenable/' 

I  have  been  unfortunate  if  I  have  failed  to  show 
in  my  report  of  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson  that 
the  fight  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  outside  of 
our  intrenchments,  was  nothing  but  an  "  attempt 
to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  Fort,"  which 
the  position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  al- 
ready renderedx untenable.  In  my  report  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February  I  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  we  left  our  intrenchments  on  the  fif- 
teenth to  give  battle,  and  the  object  I  had  in  view 
in  doing  so.  I  said :  "  I  bad  already  s^en  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time 
with  our  inadequate  numbers  and  indefensible  po- 
sition. There  was  no  place  in  our  intrenchments 
but  could  bo  reached  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
from  their  boats  or  their  batteries.  It  was  but 
fair  to  infer  that  whilst  they  kept  up  a  sufficient 
fire  upon  our  intrenchments,  to  keep  our  men 
from  sleep  and  pi'event  repose,  their  object  was 
merely  to  give  time  to  pass  a  column  above  us  on 
the  river,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  banks, 
and  thus  to  cut  ofi*  all  our  communications  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  egress.  I  then  saw 
clearly  that  but  one  course  was  left  by  which  a 
rational  hope  could  be  entertained  of  saving  the 
garrison  or  a  part  of  it  That  was  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  his  position  on  our  left  and  thus  to 
pass  our  people  into  the  open  country  lying  south- 
ward toward  Nashville." 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  the  causes 
of  which  are  fiilly  set  forth  in  my  report,  it  ob- 
viously became  impossible  to  "  save  the  army  by 
evacuating  the  post"  The  attempt  to  save  the 
army  had  been  made.  I  thought  then,  and  still 
think,  that  a  more  earnest  ** attempt"  could  not 
be  made  by  an  equal  number  of  men  to  accom- 
plish any  enterprise  by  force  of  arms.  To  extri- 
cate the  army,  then,  involved  the  necessity  of 
another  battle  that  night,  more  desperate  than 
that  of  the  morning,  because  the  enemy  had  been 
greatly  rcenforced,  and  held  their  former  position 
with  fresh  troops.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  hu- 
man exhaustion,  an  end  of  physical  ability  in 
man  to  march  and  fight — however  little  such  a 
contingency  may  seem  possible  to  those  who 
•  sleep  quietly  upon  soft  beds,  who  fare  sumptuous- 
ly every  day,  and  have  neVer  tried  the  exposure 
of  protracted  battles  and  hard  campaigns.  This 
point  had  been  reached  by  our  men ;  the  conflict, 
toil,*  and  excitement  of  unsuspended  battle,  run- 
ning through  eighty-four  hours,  was  enough  to 
wear  out  the  physical  strength  of  any  men  ;  es- 
pecially so  when  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  were  exposed  to  a  storm  of  sleet,  snow,  and 
continued  frost,  and  opposed  to  a.  force  five  or 
six  times  greater  than  their  own,  without  shelter 
or  fire.  Many  of  the  men  had  been  frost-bitten ; 
and  a  great  many  were  so  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  want  of  sleep  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  open 
their  eyes,  standing  on  their  feet,  in  the  face  and 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

In  fact,  the  men  were  totally  out  of  condition 


to  fight  There  were  but  two  roads  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  retire.  If  they  went  by  the  up- 
pjer  road,  they  would  certainly  have  a  strong  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  to  cut  through,  besides  hav- 
ing to  march  over  the  battle-field  strewn  with 
corpses ;  and  if  they  retired  by  the  lower  road^ 
they  would  have  to  wade  through  water  three 
feet  deep,  which  latter  ordeal  the  medical  direc* 
tor  stated  would  be  death  to  more  than  half  of 
the  command,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  their  physical  prostration.  It  was 
believed  in  council  that  the  army  could  not  retire 
w^ithout  sacrificing  three  fourths  of  it  The  con- 
sultation which  took  place  among  the  officers  on 
the  night  of  the  fifteenth  was  to  ascertain  whethr 
er  a  further  struggle  could  be  maintained,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  negative  unconditionally  and 
emphatically.  General  Buckner,  whose  imme- 
diate command  was  the  largest  in  the  Fort,  was 
positive  and  unequivocal  in  his  opinion  that  the 
fight  could  not  be  renewed.  I  confess  that  I  was 
myself  strongly  influenced  by  this  opinion  of 
General  Buckner ;  for  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  offi- 
cer in  whose  superior  military  ability,  clear  dis- 
criminating judgment,  in  whose  calm,  unflinching 
courage  and  unselfish  patriotism  I  more  fully 
confide  than  in  his.  The  loss  to  the  Confedera- 
cy of  so  able,  brave,  and  accomplished  a  soldier 
is  irreparable. 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  men,  I  thought  that  but  few  of  them  were  in 
condition  to  encounter  a  night  conflict  So  the 
plan  of  renewing  the  battle  was  abandoned ;  and 
thus  the  necessity  of  surrender  was  presented. 
AH  agreed  that  the  necessity  existed.  That  con- 
clusion having  been  reached,  nothing  remained 
but  to  consider  the  manner  of  it ;  and  that  is  fully 
set  forth  in  my  former  report 

The  third  charge  is :  "  Why  they  abandoned 
the  command  to  their  inferior  officer,  instead  of 
executing  themselves  whatever  measure  was 
deemed  proper  for  the  entire  army." 

The  "abandonment  of  command"  here  im- 
puted, I  suppose  to  mean  the  act  of  transferring 
to  General  Buckner,  who  was  willing  to  execute 
it,  the  performance  of  the  formalities  of  surren- 
der. The  surrender  was  a  painful  and  inexora- 
ble necessity,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and 
not  a  "measure  deemed  proper  for  the  entire 
army."  On  the  contrary,  my  proposition  to  take, 
away  as  large  a  portion  of  the  forces  as  possible 
met^  I  am  sure,  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
council  One  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  make  this  transfer  to  General  Buckner  was  in 
order  that  I  might  be  untrammelled  in  the  eflbrt 
I.  was  determined  to  make  to  extricate  as  many 
of  the  command  as  possible  from  the  Fort  to 
which  object  I  devoted  myself  during  the  nigljt 
of  the  fifteenth.  So  that  I  accomplished  the  fact 
of  bringing  off*  troops  from  the  position,  I  thought 
little  of  the  manner  of  doing  so.  All  possibilijty  ot 
further  fighting  was  over."  Not  another  gun  was 
to  be  fired ;  no  personal  risk  was  to  be  incurred ; 
certain  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  personal 
danger  was  secured  to  those  who  surrendered. 
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further  danger,  conflict,  and  toil  could  be&ll 
those  only  who  should  attempt  to  escape,  and 
those  I  chose  to  lead. 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  by  those  who  remained 
but  to  hoist  the  white  flag  and  surrender.  This 
I  would  not  do,  for  the  "measure"  of  surrender 
had  not  been  thought  of  by  myself  or  any  officer 
present  in  the  council  as  orie  proper  for  the  ^  en- 
tire army."  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  unquestion- 
able principle  of  military  action,  that  in  case  of 
disaster  it  is  better  to  save  a  part  of  a  command 
than  to  lose  the  whole.  The  alternative  proposi- 
tion which  I  adopted*  in  preference  to  surrender- 
ing the  "  entire  array,"  was  to  make  my  way  out 
of  the  beleaguered  camp  with  such  men  a&  were 
still  able  to  make  another  struggle,  if  it  couM  be 
accomplished ;  and  if  it  could  not  bo,  then  to  take 
any  consequences  that  did  not  involve  a  surren- 
der. 

The  fifth  charge  is :  "  Upon  what  principle  a 
sdection  was  made  of  particular  troops,  being 
certain  regiments  of  the  senior  Gcneral*s  brigade, 
to  whose  use  all  the  transportation  on  hand  was 
appropriated." 

The  answer  to  this  charge  leads  directly  to 
that  of  the  fourth,  and  I  therefore  respond  first 
to  this.  I  presume  it  is  well  established  that  a 
senior  General  can  select  any  troops  under  com- 
mand for  any  service  or  purpose  or  plan  he  may 
dioose  to  execute ;  and  if  the  means  were  ofi^ered 
of  extricating  only  a  portion  of  men  from  a  gene- 
ral surrender,  I  presume  the  selection  of  this 
portion  would  rest  with  him  rather  than  with 
any  other  person  or  persons.  This  would  bo  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  in  question,  if  I 
diose  to  rely  upon  it,  which  I  do  not  My  real 
answer  I  will  give  fully.  It  is  untrue  that  "all 
the  transportation  on  hand  was  appropriated  to 
certain  regiments  of  the  senior  Generars  brigade." 
It  is  untrue  that  a  selection  was  made  of  "  parti- 
cular troops."  I  am  sure  that  quite  as  n^any 
men  belonging  to  other  brigades  were  provided 
with  "means  of  escape,"  "by  the  transportation 
on  hand,"  as  were  of  the  senior  General's  brigade. 

Late  at  night  it  was  ascertained  that  two  steam- 
boats would  probably  reach  the  landing  before 
daylight  Then  I  determined  to  lot  Colonel  For- 
rest's cavalry  proceed  on  their  march  by  the 
river  road,  which  was  impassable  for  any  thing 
but"  cavalry,  on  account  of  the  backwater  and 
overflow,  whilst  I  would  remain  behind  and  en- 
deavor to  get  away  as  many  men  as  possible  by 
the  boats.  The  boats  came  a  short  time  before 
daylight,  when  I  hastened  to  the  river  and  began 
to  ferry  the  men  over  to  the  opposite  shore  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  men  were  taken  on  indiscriminately  as 
th^y  came  to  the  boats ;  but  in  the  first  instance 
more  of  the  "senior  General's  brigade"  were 
present  than  of  other  troops,  from  this  circum- 
stancOf  namely :  That  w^hcn  I  determined  not  to 
surrender,  I  caused  my  brigade  to  be  drawn  up 
in  line  and  to  await  my  final  preparation  for  a 
forward  movement  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  as  they  were  nearest  the  left  flank,  where 


the  fight  would  first  begin,  so  likewise  were  they 
nearestrto  the  river. landing.  From  this  drcum* 
stance  it  happened  that  the  troops  from  my  im- 
mediate command  were  among  tlie  first  to  enter 
the  boats ;  but  all  the  men  from  all  portions  of 
the  army,  who  were  present  and  could  be  gotten 
on  board,  were  taken  indiscriminately  sa  far  as  I 
had  any  knowledge.  No  man  of  the  army  was 
excluded  to  make  l-oom  for  my  brigade.  On  ihm 
.contrary,  all  who  came  were  taken  on  board,  un- 
til some  time  afbcr  daylight,  when  I  received  a 
message  from  General  Buckner  that  any  further 
delay  at  the  wharf  would  certainly  cause  the  loss 
of  the  botft  with  all  on  board.  Such  was  the 
want  of  all  order  and  discipline  by  this  time  on 
shore,  that  a  wild  rush  was  made  at  the  boa^ 
which  the  captain  said  would  swamp  her  unless 
he  pushed  off  immediately.  This  was  done,  and 
about  sunrise  the  boat  on  which  I  was,  (the  other 
having  gone,)  left  the  s^ore  and  steered  up  the 
river.  Bv  this  "  precise  mode "  T  effected  my 
"  escape,''  and  afler  leaving  thfe  wharf,  the  de^ 
partmcnt  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  I  encoun- 
tered no  dangers  whatever  from  the  enemy. 

I  had  announced  in  council  my  determination 
to  take  my  own  brigade  and  attempt  a  retreat ; 
and  this,  I  presume,  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
charge  of  "  selecting  certain  regiments  of  the  se- 
nior General's  brigade."  I  "  selected  "  this  com- 
mand because  they  had  been  with  me  in  the  most 
trying  service  for  seven  months,  had  been  repeats 
cdly  under  fire,  had  been  exposed  to  every  hard- 
ship incident  to  a  campaign,  had  never  on  any 
occasion  flinched  or  faltered,  had  never  uttered  a 
complaint ;  and  I  knew  were  to  bo  relied  on  for 
any  enterprise  that  could  be  accomplished.  In 
announcing  this  intention,  it  was  far  from  my 
purpose  to  exclude  any  troops  who  might  think 
proper,  or  might  bo  physically  able,  to  join  me 
in  making  the  movement. 

The  sixth  charge  is :  "  A  particular  designation 
of  the  regiments  saved,  and  the  regiments  aban- 
doned, which  formed  part  of  the  senior  Gencral^a 
brigade." 

My  brigade  consisted  of  the  Thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  the  FifUelh  regiment 
Virginia  volunteers,  the  Fifty-first  regiment  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,  the  Fifty-sixth  regiment  Virgi- 
nia volunteers,  and  the  Twentieth  regiment  Mis- 
sissippi volunteers.  No  one  of  these  regiments 
was  either  wholly  saved  or  wholly  Icfl.  I  could 
obtain  no  reports  from  regiments  until  I  arrived 
at  Murfreesboro.  There  our  morning  reports 
show  the  aggregate  of  each  regiment  present,  re- 
spectively, to  have  been  of  the  Thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ;  Fiftieth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five ;  Fifty-first  regiment  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,  two  hundred  and  seventy -four; 
Fifty-sixth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four ;  tlie  Twcntietli  regiment 
Mississippi  volunteers  handed  in  no  report  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  what  there  was  of  it  was  or- 
dered away  by  General  Johnston ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  their  morning  report  will  show  over 
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three  hundred  (300)  as  present  These  reports 
were  made  before  those  who  had  been  femed 
over  the  river  at  Donelson  had  come  up. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  from  each  of 
^ese  regiments  were  *'  saved,'*  and  many  of  each 
were  left  behm4  Of  my  own  brigade,  a  great 
many  who  were  left  effected  their  escape  by  every 
means  they  could  command,  and  joined  their  re- 
giments and  companies,  except  the  Twentieth  re- 
fldment  Mississippi  volunteers,  which,  by  General 
Johnston's  order,  were  detached  and  sent  home 
to  recruit  This  regiment,  at  the  last  accounts  I 
had  of  it,  immediately  after  the  fight  of  Fort 
Donelson,  numbered,  as  already  stated,  about 
three  hundred  (300)  men ;  but  I  have  no  accurate 
information  of  the  subject  The  loss  I  felt  most 
aeriously  was  that  of  my  three  artillery  companies 
of  Virginia  troops,  so  remarkable  for  their  effi- 
ciency and  real  gallantry,  who  had  followed  me 
so  faithfully  throughout  my  service  in  Virginia, 
and  who  fought  so  bravely  during  the  whole  of 
the  trying  conflict  at  Donelson. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yoi^r  obedient  servant, 
JoBN  B.  Floyd, 

[Copy.]  Brlgadler-CkD^nl  C  &  A. 

Pet^r  Otey, 

nt  Adjlutani-General.  « 
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MESSAGE    OF    JEFFERSON   DAVIS, 

DELIVERED  FEBRUARY  25,  1862.* 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of 

the  Confederate  Statts: 

In  obedience  to  the  constitutional  provision 
requiring  the  President  from  time  to  time  to  give 
to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient,  I  have  to  communicate  that,  since  my 
message  at  the  last  session  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
government  had  attempted  more  than  it  had 
power  successfully  to  achieve.  Hence  in  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  by  our  arms  the  whole  territory 
of  the  confederate  States,  seaboard  and  inlandi, 
we  have  been  so  exposed  as  recently  to  encoun- 
ter serious  disasters. 

When  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  the  States 
comprising  it  were,  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  pursuits  and  a  misplaced  confidence  in  their 
former  associates,  to  a  great  extent  destitute  of 
the  me4ins  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  as  that  which  it  has  attained. 
The  work-shops  and  artists  were  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  Northern  States,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  which  devolved  upon  this  government  was 
to  establish  the  necessary  manufactories,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  obtain,  by  purchase  from 
abroad,  as  far  as  practicable,  whatever  was  re- 
quired for  the  public  defence.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  effect  both  these  ends,  and,  though 
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the  results  have  not  equalled  our  hopes,  it  is 
believed  that  an  impartial  judgment  will,  upon 
fiiU  investigation,  award  to  the  various  departt 
ments  of  the  government  credit  for  having  done 
all  which  human  power  and  foresight  enabled 
them  to  accomplish.  The  valor  and  devotion  of 
the  people  have  not  only  sustained  the  efforts  of 
the  government,  but  have  gone  far  to  support  it# 
deficiencies. 

The  active  state  of  military  preparations  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  April  last,  the  date  when 
our  agents  first  went  abroad,  interpose  unavoida- 
ble delays  in  the  procurement  of  aj'ms,  and  th* 
want  of  a  navy  has  greatly  impeded  our  efibrta 
to  import  military  supplies  of  ail  sorts. 

I  have  hoped  for  several  days  to  receive  ott-* 
cial  reports  in  relation  to  our  discomfiture  ftfe 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelsoiit 
They  have  not  yet  reached  me,  and  I  am,  there^ 
fore,  unable  to  communicate  to  you  such  informa- 
tion of  the  late  events  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  them  as  would  enable  me  to  makf 
recommendations  founded  upon  the  changed  coa< 
dition  which  they  have  pn)duced.  Enough,  it 
known  of  the  surrender  of  Hoanoke  Island  la 
make  us  feel  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating^  how« 
ever  imperfect  may  have  been  the  preparationa 
for  defence.  The  hope  is  still  entertained  UmIi 
our  reported  losses  at  Fort  Donelson  have  boeo 
greatly  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  oojj^ 
unwilling  but  unable  to  believe  that  a  large  army 
of  our  people  have  surrendered  without  a  despeiv 
ate  effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  investinfp 
forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers, 
and  \o  endeavor  to  make  a  junction  with  other 
divisions  of  the  army.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
that  exact  information  which  can  only  be  afford* 
ed  by  official  reports,  it  would  be  premature  to 
pass  judgment,  and  my  own  is  reserved,  as  I 
trust  yours  will  be,  until  that  information  is  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  mean  time,  strenuous  efforts  have  been, 
made  to  throw  forward  reenforcemcnts  to  the 
armies  at  the  positions  threatened,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  bitter  disappointments  we  hava 
borne,  by  nerving  tlie  people  to  still  greater  ex- 
ertions, will  speedily  secure  results  more  accord? 
ant  with  our  ju^t  expectations,  and  as  favorable-. 
to  our  cause  as  those  which  marked  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war. 

The  reports  of  the  Seci*etaries  of  War  and 
Navy  will  exhibit  the  mass  of  resources  for  tho 
conduct  of  the  war  which  we  have  been  enabled: 
to  accumulate,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious, 
difficulties  against  which  we  have  contended 
They  afford  cheering  hope  that  our  resources, 
limited  as  thejr  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, will,  dunng  its  progress,  become  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  fully  to  meet  our  future 
wants. 

The  policy  of  enlistment  for  short  terms, 
against  which  I  have  steadily  contended  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  has,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, contributed  in  no  immaterial  degree  to  the 
recent  reverses  which  we  liave  suffered,  and  even 
now  renders  it  difficult  to  furnish  you  an  acour«(t, 
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Btatemcnt  of  tho  army.  When  the  war  first 
broke  out,  many  of  our  people  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  persuaded  that  it  would  be  long  or  seri- 
ous. It  was  not  deemed  possible  that  any  thing 
80  insane  as  a  persistent  attempt  to  subjugate 
these  States  could  be  made;  still  less  that  the 
delusion  would  so  far  prevail  as  to  give  to  the 
war  the  vast  proportions  which  it  has  assumed. 
The  people,  incredi^lous  of  a  long  war,  were  natu- 
rally averse  to  long  enlistments,  and  the  early 
legislation  of  Congress  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  obtain  volunteers  for  a  greater  period  than 
twelve  months.  Now  that  it  has  become  proba- 
ble that  the  war  will  be  continued  through  a  se- 
ries of  years,  our  high-spirited  and  gallant  sol- 
diers, while  generally  reSnlistifig,  are,  from  the 
fact  of  having  entered  the  service  for  a  short 
term,  compelled,  in  many  instances,  to  go  home 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
fiunilies  during  tHeir  prolonged  absence. 

The  quotas  of  new  regiments  for  the  war, 
called  for  from  the  different  States,  are  in  rapid 
progress  of  organization.  The  whole  body  of 
new  levies  and  re^nlisted  men  will  probably  be 
ready  in  the  ranks  within  tho  next  thirty  days. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
our  forces  in  the  field.  They  may  in  general 
terms  be  stated  at  four  hundred  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  a  proportionate  force  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  details  of  which  will  be  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  furloughs  and  reenlistments  in  progress  for 
the  last  month  had  so  far  disorganized  and  weak- 
ened our  forces  as  to  impair  our  aliility  for  suc- 
cessful defence ;  but  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
that  this  evil,  which  I  had  foreseen  and  was 
powerless  to  prevent,  may  now  be  said  to  be 
substantially  at  an  end,  and  that  we  shall  not 
again  during  the  war  be  exposed  to  seeing  our 
strength  diminished  by  this  fruitful  cause  of  dis- 
aster— short  enlistments. 

The  people  of  the  confederate  States,  being 
principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  were 
unprovided  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  ships,  ship-yards,  materials  for  ship-build- 
ing, or  skilled  mechanics  and  seamen  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  the  prompt  creation  of  a  navy 
a  practical  task,  even  if  the  required  appropria- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing our  very  limited  resources,  however, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  will  exhibit  to  you  a 
satisfactory  proportion  in  preparation  and  cer- 
tainty of  early  completion,  of  vessels  of  a  num- 
ber and  class  on  which  we  may  confidently  rely 
for  testing  the  vaunted  control  of  the  enemy 
over  our  waters. 

The  financial  system  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  your  predecessors  has  proved  adequate  to 
supplying  all  tho  w.^ints  of  the  government,  not- 
withstanding the  unexpected  and  very  large  in- 
crease of  expenditures  resulting  from  the  great 
augmentation  m  tho  necessary  means  of  defence. 
The  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
echibit  tho  gratifying  fact  that  we  have  no  float- 


ing debt;  that  the  credit  of  the  government  to 
unimpaired;  and  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  govemmeht  for  the  year  has  been,  in  round 
numbers,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars — ^less  than  one  third  of  the  sum  waste<l 
by  the  enemy  in  his  vain  effort  to  conquer  ua ; 
less  than  the  value  of  single  article  of  export— 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  year.. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  will 
show  the  condition  of  that  department  to  b« 
steadily  improving,  its  revenues  increasing,  and 
already  affording  the  assurance  that  it  will  bo 
self-sustaining  at  the  date  required  by  tho  Con- 
stitution, while  affording  ample  mail  facilities  for 
the  people. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  includes 
the  Patent  Office  and  Public  Printing,  some 
legislative  provision  will  be  requireti,  which  will 
be  specifically  stated  in  the  report  of  the  head 
of  that  depiurtment  I  invite  the  attention  of- 
Congress  to  the  duty  of  organizing  a  Supremo 
Court  of  the  confederate  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 

I  refer  you  to  my  message,  communicated  to 
the  Provisional  Congress  in  November  last,  for 
such  further  information  touching  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  as  it  might  be  useflil  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  the  short  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed  not  having  produced  any  material  changes 
in  that  condition  other  than  those  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  cordially  welcome  representa- 
tives who,  recently  chosen  by  the  people,  are 
fully  imbued  with  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
can  so  ably  advise  me  as  to  the  needful  provi- 
sions for  the  public  service.  I  assure  you  of  my 
hearty  cooperation  in  all  your  efforts  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  country. 

Jefferson  Davis. 


Doc.  80. 
SECESSION  IN  EUROPE. 

CORRESPOXDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIOM 
ERS  AND  EARL  RUSSELL. 

15  IIalf-Moo:*  Sthbit,  \ 
LoKDoy,  August  14, 1961.      J 

The  undersigned,  as  your  lordship  has  already, 
on  two  occasions,  been  verbally  and  unofficialy 
informed,  were  appointed,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March  last,  a  commission  to  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  by  the  President  of  tho 
confederate  States  of  America. 

The  undersigned  were  instructed  to  represent 
to  your  lordship  tliat  seven  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  late  American  Union,  for  just  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
the  great  principle  of  self-government  had  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  that  Union  and  forme<l  a 
Confederacy,  which  they  had  styled  the  **  Con- 
federate States  of  America."  Tllcy  were  further 
instructed  to  ask  her  Majesty's  government  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  new 
power  in  the  world,  and  also  to  inform  it  that 
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they  were  fully  empowered  to  negotiate  with  it  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  nayigation. 

At  an  early  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  under- 
signed in  London,  at  an  informal  interview  which 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  accord  them,  they 
informed  your  lordship  of  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  your  lord- 
ship that  the  action  of  the  seven  confederate 
States  had  been  based  upon  repeated  attempts 
on  the  part  of  tl^e  Federal  Government,  and  of 
many  of  the  more  Northern  States  which  com- 
posed the  late  Union,  during  a  series  of  years 
which  extended  over  near  half  a  century,  to  rule 
the  people  of  the  Southern  section  of  that  Union 
by  means  of  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power,  and  that  secession  from  that  Union  had 
been  resorted  to  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  seced- 
ing States,  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  saving 
the  liberties  which  their  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions were  designed  to  secure  to  them.  They 
also  endeavored  to  place  before  your  lordship 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  justice  of  this  great 
movement  upon  the  part  of  the  Cotton  States 
was  so  palpable  that  it  would  be  indorsed  by 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern  States  which 
were  then  adhering  to  the  Union,  which  would 
sooner  or  later  become  convinced  that  the  secur- 
ity of  their  rights  could  only  be  maintained  by 
pursuing  the  like  process  of  secession  from  the 
late  Federal  Union,  and  accession  to  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  confederate  States 
of  America. 

They  were  especially  desirous  of  convincing 
your  lordship,  and  laid  before  your  lordship  rea- 
sons for  their  behalf,  that  the  people  of  the  se- 
ceding States  had  violated  no  principle  of  allegi- 
ance in  their  act  of  secession,  but  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  true  to  that  high  duty  which  all  citizens 
owe  to  that  sovereignty  which  is  the  supreme 
fount  of  power  in  a  state,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  particular  form  of  government  under  which 
thej'  live ;  they  were  careful  to  show  to  your 
lordship,  however,  that  the  idea  of  American 
sovereignty  was  different  from  that  entertained 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe ;  that  whereas  in  the 
great  Eastern  hemisphere  generally  sovereignty 
was  d^med  to  exist  in  the  government,  the 
founders  of  the  North  American  States  had  sol- 
emnly declared,  and  upon  that  declaration  had 
built  up  American  institutions,  that  **  Govern- 
ments were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  those  ends,  (security  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,)  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government" 

In  connection  with  this  view,  the  undersigned 
explained  to  your  lordship  the  unity,  the  delib- 
enition,  the  moderation,  and  regard  for  personal 
and  pui)lic  ri^ht,  the  a>)scnce  of  undue  popular 
commotion  durinj;^  the  process  of  secession,  the 
daily  and  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws  in 
every  department  of  justice,  all  of  which  were 
disti:if;uishing  features  of  this  grand  movement. 
They  expatiated  upon  the  great  extent  of  fertile 
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country  over  winch  the  confederate  States  exer- 
cised jurisdiction,  producing,  in  ample  quantity, 
every  variety  of  cereal  necessary  to  the  support 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  great  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  cotton  and  tobacco  grown  by  them,  the 
number  and  character  of  their  people ;  and  they 
submitted  to  your  lordship  that  all  of  these  po 
litical  and  material  facts  demonstrated  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  action  of  the  con 
federate  States  of  America  was  not  that  of  rebels, 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  traitors  and  pirates 
by  their  enemy,  but  the  dignified  and  solemn 
conduct  of  a  belligerent  power,  struggling,  with 
wisdom  and  energy,  to  assume  a  place  among  ttie 
great  states  of  the  civilized  world,  upon  a  broad 
and  just  principle  which  commended  itself  to  that 
world's  respect 

The  undersigned  have  witnessed  with  pleasure 
that  the  views  which,  in  their  first  interview, 
they  pressed  upon  your  lordship  as  to  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  confederate  States,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent 
power,  and  the  monstrous  assertion  of  the  Gor- 
ernroent  at  Washington  of  its  right  to  treat  their 
citizens  found  in  arms  upon  land  or  sea  as  rebels 
and  pirates,  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
Majesty's  government ;  and  that  the  moral  weight 
of  this  great  and  Christian  people  has  been  thus 
thrown  into  the  scale  to  prevent  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  spectacle  of  war  between  citizens 
so  lately  claiming  a  common  country,  conducted 
upon  principles  which  Would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  people  of  the  confederate  States  are  an  ag- 
ricultural, not  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
people.  They  own  but  few  ships.  Hence  there 
has  been  not  the  least  necessity  for  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  issue  letters  of  marque. 
The  people  of  the  confederate  States  have  but 
few  ships,  and  not  much  commerce  upon  which 
such  private  armed  vessels  could  operate.  The 
commodities  produced  in  the  confederate  States 
are  such  as  the  world  needs  more  than  any  other, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  heretofore  sent 
their  ships  to  our  wharves,  and  there  the  mer- 
chants buy  and  receive  our  cotton  and  tobacco. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  people  of  the 
present  United  States.  They  are  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  people.  They  do  a  large  part 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Their  ships 
and  commerce  afford  them  the  sinews  of  war  and 
keep  their  industry  afloat  To  cripple  this  indus- 
try and  commerce,  to  destroy  their  ships  or  cause 
them  to  be  dismantled  and  tied  up  to  their  rotting 
wharves,  are  legitimate  objects  and  means  of 
warfare. 

Having  no  navy,  no  commercial  marine  out  of 
which  to  improvise  public  armed  vessels  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  confederate  States  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  issuance  of  letters  of 
marque,  a  mode  of  warfare  as  fully  and  clearly  re- 
cognized by  the  law  and  usages  of  nations  as  any 
other  arm  of  war,  and  most  assuredly  more  hu- 
mane and  more  civilized  in  its  practice  than  that 
which  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  march 
of  the  troops  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  upon  the  soil  and  among  the  villages  of 
¥in;inia. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  rule  that  forbids  the  entry  of  the 

I)ublic  and  private  armed  vessels  of  either  party 
nto  British  ports  with  prizes  operates  exclusively 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  legitimate  mode  of 
warfare  by  the  confederate  States,  while  it  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  a  practical  protection  to  the  com 
merce  and  ships  of  the  United  States. 

In  .the  interview  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
in  one  of  a  similar  character,  held  between  your 
lordship  and  the  undersigned  at  a  later  date,  the 
undersigned  were  fully  aware  of  the  relations  of 
amity  existing  between  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government  and  that  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
peculiar  difiQculties  into  which'  these  relations 
might  be  thrown  if  her  Majesty  should  choose  to 
recognize  the  nationality  of  the  confederate  States 
of  America,  before  some  decided  exhibition  of  abil- 
ity upon  the  part  of  the  government  of  those 
States  to  maintain  itself  had  been  shown.  There- 
fore they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  urge  her 
Majesty  s  government  to  an  immediate  decision 
upon  so  grave  a  question,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  a  presentation  of  the  cause  of  their 
government,  and  have  quietly  waited  upon  events 
to  justify  dl  that  they  had  said,  with  the  hope 
that  her  Majesty's  government  would  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  sense  of  justice, 
the  same  view  of  duty  under  the  law  of  nations, 
which  caused  it  to  recognize  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Texas  while  yet  a  superior  Mexican  army 
was  contending  for  supremacy  upon  its  soil,  the 
de  facto  governments  of  the  South-American  re- 
publics while  Spain  still  persisted  in  claiming  to 
be  their  sovereign,  and  the  dc  ficto  governments 
of  Greece,  of  Belgium,  and  Italy,  would  induce  it 
to  recognize  the  government  of  the  confederate 
States  of  America  upon  the  happening  of  events 
exhibiting  a  deep-seated  and  abiding  confidence 
that  success  will  attend  their  efforts.  At  all 
events,  reconstruction  of  the  Union  is  an  impos- 
sibility. The  brief  history  of  the  past  confirms 
them  in  this  belief. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
confederate  States  in  February  last,  and  since  Mr. 
Lincoln  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  commenced  preparing  his  ag- 
gressive policy  against  the  confederated  States,  the 
moral  weight  of  their  position  and  cause,  aided  by 
the  constitutional  action  and  policy  of  the  liew 
President  and  his  cabinet,  have  caused  four 
other  great  States,  namely,  Virginia,  North-Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  containing 
about  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  covering  an  extent  of  valuable 
territory  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Spain — to 
secede  from  the  late  Union  and  join  the  confed- 
erate Slates :  while  the  inhabitants  of  three  other 
powerful  S»*U5., — namely,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri — 41  e  now  agitated  by  the  throes  of 
revolution,  and  a  large  part  of  them  are  rising  in 
arms  to  resist  the  miiicary  despotism  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  so  ruthlessly, 
and  in  such  utter  perversion  of  the  provisions  of 


that  instrument,  imposed  upon  them.  The  under- 
signed have  also  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  even  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  part  of  the  people  have  proclaimed  open 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln^s  unconstitutional  and 
despotic  government,  while  in  several  others  pub- 
lic assemblies  and  their  legislatures  have  con- 
demned the  war  as  subversive  of  the  Constitution. 
In  addition  to  these  striking  evidences  of  the  in- 
creased strength  of  the  confederate  State.s,  and  of 
great  internal  weakness  and  division  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's government,  the  undersigned  can  proudly 
and  confidently  point  to  the  unity  which  exists 
among  the  people  of  the  eleven  confederate  States, 
with  the  solitary  and  unimportant  exception  of 
the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Virginia,  lying 
between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  al- 
most exclusively  by  Northern  emigrants.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  have  been  enter* 
tained  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  policy  of  secession,  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  unconstitutional  causes  which 
led  to  it,  and  often,  by  a  fair  decision  at  thepollsi 
by  the  majority  in  favor  of  secession  as  the  means 
of  expressing  their  liberties,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  at  once  yielded  all  objections,  and  are  now 
engaged  with  their  wealth  and  their  persons  in 
the  most  patriotic  exertions  to  uphold  their  ffov- 
emment  in  the  course  of  independence  which  nad 
been  decided  upon. 

Whatever  tribute  of  admiration  may  be  yield- 
ed for  the  present  to  the  people  who  submit  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  usurping  government,  for  energy 
displayed  in  raising  and  organizing  an  immense 
army  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  yoke  of  that 
government  upon  a  people  who  are  struggling  for 
the  inestimable  right  of  governing  themselves  in 
order  to  a  preservation  of  their  liberties,  a  just 
and  impartial  history  will  award  to  the  people  of 
the  confederate  States  an  unmixed  admiration  for 
an  effort  which,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  has 
thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  usurper ;  has  oi> 
ganized  a  new  government,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  and  public  liberty ;  has  put  that 
government  into  operation ;  has  raised,  organized, 
and  armed  an  army  sufficient  to  meet  and  defeat 
in  a  fair  field,  and  drive  in  ignominious  fiiglit  from 
that  field,  the  myriads  of  invaders  which  the  re- 
puted first  general  of  the  age  deemed  fit  to  crush 
what  he  termed  a  rebellion. 

The  undersigned  call  your  lordship's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government,  though 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  more  numer- 
ous population,  of  the  credit  due  to  a  recognized 
Government  of  long  continuance,  of  the  entire 
navy  of  the  late  Union,  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
take a  single  fortification  of  which  the  confeder- 
ate States  possessed  themselves ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  driven  out  from  a  mighty  fortress 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  from  several  forts  on  the 
western  frontier  by  the  confederate  anns ;  that 
it  has  not  been  able  to  advance  more  than  five 
miles  into  the  territory  of  any  of  the  confederate 
States,  where  there  was  any  serious  attempt  to 
prevent  it ;  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  three  great 
States  of  the  Union  by  insurrection.     £ven  at 
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sea,  upon  which  the  Government  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
possesses  undisputed  sway,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  make  an  effectual  blockade  of  a  single  port 
but  those  which  find  an  outlet  through  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  vessels  of  every  class,  pub- 
lic and  private,  armed,  vessels  belonging  to  the 
confederate  States,  and  traders,  having  found 
their  way  in  and  out  of  every  other  port  at  which 
the  attempt  has  been  made. 

In  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  material  of 
war,  thus  far  the  confederate  States  have  sup- 
plied themselves  from  their  own  resources,  un- 
aided by  that  free  intercourse  with  the  world 
which  has  been  open  to  the  United  States.  Men, 
arms,  munitions  of  war  of  every  description,  have 
been  supplied  in  ample  abundance  to  defeat  all 
attempts  to  successfully  invade  our  borders. 
Money  has  been  obtained  in  the  confederate 
States  in  sufficient  quantity.  Every  loan  that 
has  been  put  upon  the  market  has  been  taken  at 
and  above  par,  and  the  undersigned  but  state 
the  universal  impression  and  belief  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  confed- 
erate States  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  de- 
mand for  means  to  defend  their  country  against 
invasion,  suflScient  resources  of  every  character, 
and  sufiicient  patriotism  to  furnish  them,  exist 
within  the  confederate  States  for  that  purpose. 

The  undersigned  are  aware  that  an  impression 
has  prevailed,  even  in  what  may  be  termed  well- 
informed  circles  in  Europe,  that  the  slaveholding 
States  are  poor,  and  not  able  to  sustain  a  prolonged 
conflict  with  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
North.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  this 
idea  is  grossly  erroneous ;  and,  considering  the 
importance  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rel- 
ative resources  of  the  two  contending  powers,  in 
resolving  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  South  to 
maintain  its  position,  your  lordship  will  pardon 
a  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  1850,  the 
last  authentic  exposition  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
which  is  appended  to  this  communication.  The 
inccfntestable  truths  exhibited  in  that  article  prove 
that  the  confederate  States  possess  the  elements 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  capable  not  only 
of  clothing,  feeding,  and  defending  themselves, 
but  also  of  clothing  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
under  the  benign  influence  of  peace  and  free 
trade. 

The  undersigned  are  also  aware  that  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  so  universally  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land has  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  forming  friendly 
public  relations  with  a  government  recognizing 
the  slavery  of  a  part  of  the  human  race.  The 
question  of  the  moralit}*-  of  slavery  is  not  for  the 
undersigned  to  discuss  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  authors  of  the  American  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence found  the  African  race  in  the  colonies 
to  be  slaves,  both  by  colonial  and  English  law, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Those  great  and 
good  men  left  that  fact  and  the  responsibility  for 
its  existence  where  they  found  it ;  and  thus  find- 
ing that  there  were  two  distinct  races  in  the  col- 
onies, one  free  and  capable  of  maintaining  their 
freedom,  the  other  slave,  and,  in  their  opinion, 


unfitted  to  enter  upon  that  contest,  and  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  tiicy  made  their  famous  declara- 
tion of  freedom  for  the  white  race  alone.  They 
eventually  planned  and  put  in  operation,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  two  plans  of  government, 
both  resting  upon  that  great  and  recognized  dis- 
tinction between  the  white  and  the  black  man, 
and  perpetuating  that  distinction  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  government  they  framed,  which 
they  declared  to  be  fi*amcd  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity ;  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

The  wisdom  of  that  course  is  not  a  matter  for 
discussion  with  foreign  nations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  thus  were  the  great  American  institutions 
fi*amed,  and  thus  have  they  remained  unchanged 
to  this  day.  It  was  from  no  fear  that  the  slaves 
would  be  liberated  that  secession  took  place. 
The  very  party  in  power  has  proposed  to  guar- 
antee slavery  for  ever  in  the  States,  if  the  ^uth 
would  but  remain  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
message  proposes  no  freedom  to  the  slave,  but 
announces  subjection  of  his  owner  to  the  will  of 
the  Union,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the 
North.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  at  Washington  passed 
resolutions  that  the  war  is  only  waged  in  order 
to  enforce  that  (pro-slavery)  Constitution,  and  to 
uphold  the  laws,  (many  of  them  pro-slavery,)  and 
out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -two  votes  in  the 
lower  house,  they  received  all  but  two,  and  in  the 
Senate,  all  but  one  vote.  As  the  army  com- 
menced its  march,  the  Commanding  General  is- 
sued an  order  that  no  slaves  should  be  received 
into  or  allowed  to  follow  the  camp.  The  great 
object  of  the  war,  therefore,  as  now  officially  an- 
nounced, is  not  to  free  the  slave,  but  to  keep  him 
in  subjection  to  his  owner,  and  to  control  his  la- 
bor through  the  legislative  channels  which  the 
Lincoln  Government  designs  to  force  upon  the 
master.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  submit  with 
confidence,  that  as  far  as  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  England  is  concerned,  it  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  North ;  nay,  it  will  probably  be- 
come disgusted  with  a  canting  hypocrisy  which 
would  enlist  those  sympathies  on  false  pretences. 
The  undersigned  are,  however,  not  insensible  to 
the  surmise  that  the  Lincoln  Government  may, 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  change  its  policy, 
a  policy  based  at  present  more  upon  a  wily  view 
of  what  is  to  be  its  effVjct  in  rearing  up  an  ele- 
ment in  the  confederate  States  favorable  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  than  upon  any  hon- 
est desire  to  uphold  a  Constitution,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  it  has  most  shamefully  vio- 
lated. But  they  confidently  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration,  that  success  in  producing 
so  abrupt  and  violent  a  destruction  of  a  system 
of  labor  which  has  reared  up  so  vast  a  commerce 
between  America  and  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  now  gives  bread  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  those  States,  which,  it 
may  bo  safely  assumed,  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  basis  of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
navigating  prosperity  that  distinguishes  the  age. 
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and  probably  not  the  least  of  the  elements  of  this 
prosperity,  would  be  visited  with  results  disas- 
trous to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  master  and 
slave. 

Resort  to  servile  war  has,  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
heretofore  stated,  not  been  proclaimed,  but  offi- 
cially abandoned.  It  has  been,  however,  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  influence  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  all  other  means  shall  fail,  as 
the  undersigned  assure  your  lordship  they  will, 
to  bring  the  confederate  States  into  subjection  to 
the  power  of  Mr.  Lincoln*s  Government^  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  inaugurated. 
Whenever  it  shall  be  done,  however,  the  motive, 
it  is  now  rendered  clear,  will  not  be  that  high 
philanthropic  consideration  which  undoubtedly 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  England,  but  the 
base  feeling  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  cowardly  spirit  of  revenge. 

The  undersigned  call  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion to  what  is  now  so  publicly  known  as  a  fact — 
to  the  great  battle  of  fiull  Run,  three  miles  in 
front  of  Manassas  Junction,  in  which  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  of  fifty-five  thousand  Federal  soldiers 
gave  battle  to  the  confederate  States  army  of  in- 
^rior  force.  After  nine  hours*  hard  fighting  the 
Federalists  were  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
field  in  open  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
confederate  States  army  to  Ccntreville,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  reserve.  The  enemy  lost  hon- 
or, and  nearly  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
which  had  been  so  industriously  gathered  to- 
gether for  months  for  an  offensive  campaign  in 
Virginia ;  and  they  did  not  cease  their  flight  un- 
til, under  cover  of  a  stormy  night,  they  had  re- 
gained the  shelter  of  their  intrenchments  in  front 
of  Washington.  The  confederate  States  forces 
have  commenced  offensive  movements,  and  have 
driven  the  vaunting  hosts  of  the  United  States 
behind  intrenchments  upon  the  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  far  from  threatening  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  and  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  confederate  States,  the  Government 
at  Washington  seems  content  at  present,  and 
will  bo  rejoiced,  if  it  can  maintain  a  successful 
defence  of  its  capital,  and  preserve  the  remnant 
of  its  defeated  and  disorganized  forces. 

The  undersigned  would  also  ask  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton-pick- 
ing season  in  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the 
Confederacy  has  commenced.  The  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  at  least  an  average  one,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared for  market  and  delivered  by  our  planters 
and  merchants  as  usual,  on  the  wharves  of  the 
ports  of  those  States,  when  there  shall  be  a  pros- 
pect of  the  blockade  being  raised,  and  not  before. 
As  a  defensive  measure,  an  embargo  has  been 
laid  by  the  government  of  the  confederate  States 
upon  the  passage  of  cotton  by  inland  conveyance 
to  the  United  States.  To  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
those  States.  They  submit  to  your  lordship  the 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  of  the  confederate  States  was  declared 
to  have  commenced  by  the  blockading  officer  off 
Charleston,  when,  in  truth,  at  that  time,  and  for 


weeks  after,  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf.  They  submit  for  con- 
sideration that  since  the  ostablivShraent  of  the 
blockade  there  have  been  repeated  instances  of 
vessels  breaking  it  at  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New- Orleans.  It  will  be 
for  the  neutral  powers,  whose  commerce  has  been 
so  seriously  damaged,  to  determine  how  long 
such  a  blockade  shall  bo  permitted  to  interfere 
with  their  commerce. 

In  closing  this  communication  the  undersigned 
desire  to  urge  upon  her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment the  just  claim  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  confederate  States  has  at  this  time 
to  a  recognition  as  a  government  d^  facto  ;  whetii- 
er  its  internal  peace,  or  its  territory,  its  population, 
its  great  resources  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  its  power  to  maintain  itself,  arc 
considered ;  or  whether  your  lordship  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  commercial 
relations  being  established  with  it,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  vast  interests  of  the  com- 
merce of  England.  If,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  the  con- 
federate States  have  not  yet  won  a  right  to  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  under- 
signed can  only  assure  your  lordship  that  while 
such  an  announcement  will  be  received  with  sur- 
prise by  the  government  they  represent,  and 
while  that  government  is  to  be  left  to  contend 
for  interests  which,  it  thinks,  are  as  important 
to  commercial  Europe  as  to  itself,  without  even 
a  friendly  countenance  from  other  nations,  its 
citizens  will  buckle  themselves  to  the  great  task 
before  them  with  a  vigor  and  determination  that 
will  justify  the  undersigned  in  having  pressed 
the  question  upon  her  Britannic  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment and  when  peace  shall  have  been  made, 
their  government  will  at  least  feel  that  it  will  not 
be  justly  responsible  for  the  vast  quantity  of  blootl 
which  shall  have  been  shed,  nor  for  the  great 
and  wide-spread  suffering  which  so  prolonged  a 
conflict  will  have  entailed  upon  millions  of  tlio 
human  race,  both  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  u^n 
the  North-American  continent 

The  undersigned,  etc.        W.  L.  Yancey, 
P.  A.  RosT, 
A.  Dudley  Mann. 

[No.  7S.] 
EARL  RUSSELL'S  LETTER. 

FoRRiON  OrricB,  Au^asi24,  1S61. 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  honor  to  receive 
the  letter  of  the  fourteenth  instant^  addressed  to 
him  by  Messrs.  Yancey,  Host  and  Mann,  on  be- 
half of  the  so-styled  confederate  States  of  North- 
America. 

The  British  government  do  not  pretend  in  any 
way  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tions in  debate  between  the  United  States  and 
their  adversaries  in  North-America;  the  British 
government  can  only  regret  that  those  dillur- 
ences  have,  unfortunately,  been  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms.  Her  Majesty  has  consid- 
ered this  contest  as  constituting  a  civil  war,  and 
her  Migesty  has,  by  her  royal  proclamation,  d»- 
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dared  her  intention  to  preserve  a  strict  neutral- 
ity between  the  contending  parties  in  that  war. 

Her  Majesty  will  strictly  perform  the  duties 
which  belong  to  a  neutral.  Her  Majesty  cannot 
undertake  to  determine  by  anticipation  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  nor  can  she  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  nine  States  which 
are  now  combined  against  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  until  the  fortune 
of  arms  or  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  negotia- 
tion shall  have  more  clearly  determined  the  re- 
spective positions  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Her  Majesty  can,  in  the  mean  time,  only  ex- 
press a  hope  that  some  adjustment  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  may  be  come  to,  without  the  ca- 
lamities which  must  ensue  in  the  event  of  an 
embittered  and  protracted  conflict 

The  undersigned,  etc  Russell. 


Doc.  81. 
REBEL    OPERATIONS    IN    NEW-MEXICO. 

REPORT  OF  BRIG.-OEN.  H.  F.  SIBLEY.* 

HjujHinARTKits  Armt  or  Nnr-Msxico, ) 
FoBT  Bliss,  Tkzab,  May  4,  lS6i.     f 

Oeneral  S.  Cooper^  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen- 
eral^ Richmond^  Va. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  opera- 
tions of  this  army  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  ultimo. 

This  report  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  cam- 
paign, for  the  reason  that  the  special  reports  of 
the  various  commanders,  herewith  inclosed,  enter 
sufficiently  into  detail  to  elucidate  the  various  ac- 
tions in  which  the  troops  were  engaged  during  the 
campaign. 

It  is  due  to  the  brave  soldiers  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  command,  to  premise  that  from  its  first 
inception,  the  "  Sibley  brigade  "  has  encountered 
difficulties  in  its  organization,  and  opposition  and 
distaste  to  the  service  require<l  at  its  hands,  which 
no  other  troops  have  met  with. 

From  misunderstandings,  accidents,  deficiency 
of  arms,  etc,  instead  of  reaching  the  field  of  its 
operations  early  in  September,  as  was  anticipated, 
I  found  myself  at  this  point  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  January,  18C2,  with  only  two  regiments  and  a 
half,  poorly  armed,  thinly  clad,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  blankets.  The  ranks  were  becoming  daily 
thinned  with  those  two  terrible  scourges  to  an 
army,  small-pox  and  pneumonia.  Not  a  dollar  of 
quartermaster's  funds  was  on  hand,  or  had  ever 
been  to  supply  the  daily  and  pressing  necessities 
of  the  service,  and  the  small  means  of  this  sparse 
section  had  been  long  consumed  by  the  force 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baylor, 
so  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  not  as 
available  a  resource  as  it  might  other\rise  have 
been. 

Having  established  a  general  hospital  at  Dona 
Ana,  I  determined  to  move  forward  with  the  force 
at  hand.     Accordingly,  during  the  first  week  in 

*  See  page  197  Docs.  Vol  IV.  Rnsxioa  Rwou. 


January,  the  advance  was  put  in  march  for  old 
Fort  Thorn.  Thence  on  the  seventh  of  February 
the  movement  was  continued  to  a  point  seven 
miles  below  Fort  Craig,  when  the  Santa  Fo  papers 
boasted  we  were  to  be  met  and  overwhelmed  by 
Canby's  entire  army.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Febru- 
ary a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  pushed  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  Fort,  and  battle  offered  in  the  open 
plain.  The  challenge  was  disregarded,  and  only 
noticed  by  the  sending  out  of  a  few  well-mounted 
men  to  watch  our  movements.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  kept  well  concealed  in  the  "bosque" 
(or  CTOve)  above  the  Fort  and  within  its  walls. 

Tike  reconnoissance  proved  the  futility  of  as- 
saulting the  Fort  in  front  with  our  light  metal, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  success  was  to  force 
the  enemy  to  an  open  field  fight  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  by  a  partial  retrograde  move- 
ment to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  east  bank, 
turn  the  Fort,  and  force  a  battle  for  the  recross- 
ing.  To  do  this  involved  first,  the  hazardous  ne- 
cessity of  grossing  a  treacherous  stream  in  full 
view  of  the  Fort;  second,  to  make  a  "dry  camp" 
immediately  opposite,  and  remote  fi*om  the  Fort 
only  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  next  day  to  fi^t 
our  first  battle.  The  enemy  seemed  to  have  been 
so  cbnfounded  by  the  boldness  and  eccentricity  of 
these  movements,  that  the  first  was  accomplished 
without  molestation,  save  a  demonstration  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twentieth,  as  we  were  forming  our 
camp,  by  the  crossing  of  some  two  thousand  five 
hundred  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  purpose, 
apparently,  of  making  an  assault  upon  our  lines. 
Here  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  men  were  evi- 
denced by  tlie  alacrity  shown  in  getting  into  lino 
to  confront  the  enemy.  A  few  rounds  from  our 
well-directed  guns,  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Teel,  Lieutenants  Riley  and  Wooda, 
checked  his  advance,  and  drove  him  to  the  cover^ 
of  his  mud  walls. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  these  operations, 
approved  by  me,  were  conducted  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Green,  of  the  Fiflh  regiment — the  state 
of  my  health  having  confined  me  to  the  ambulance 
for  several  days  previous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  considering 
that  the  impending  battle  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  though  still  very  weak,  I  took  the 
saddle  at  early  dawn,  to  direct,  in  person,  the 
movement  Green's  regiment,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  Seventh,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton, 
and  Captain  Teel's  battery,  were  ordered  to  make 
a  strong  threatening  demonstration  on  the  Fort, 
whilst  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth,  well  flanked  by 
Pyron's  command  on  the  left,  should  feel  his  way 
cautiously  to  the  river. 

This  movement  was  unfortunately  delayed  by 
the  loss,  during  the  night,  by  careless  herding,  of 
a  hundred  mules  of  the  baggage-train  of  the 
Fourth  raiment  Rather  than  the  plan  shouki 
be  defeated,  a  number  of  wagons  were  abandoned, 
containing  the  entire  kits,  blankets,  books,  and 
papers  of  this  regiment;  and  meanwhile,  what 
was  loft  of  the  trains  was  kept  in  motion  over  the 
sand-hills,  which  the  enemy  had  deemed  impos- 
sible. 
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On  reaching  the  river  bottom  at  Valverde,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  anticipating  our 
movement,  had  thrown  a  large  force  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  up  the  river  to  dispute  the  water  with 
us.  Pyron  immediately  engaged  him  with  his 
small  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
gallantly  held  his  ground  against  overwhelming 
odds,  until  the  arrival  of  Scurry  with  the  Fourth 
regiment  and  Lieutenant  Riley  s  battery  of  light 
howitzers.  At  twelve  m.,  the  action  becoming 
warm,  and  the  enemy  evidently  receiving  large 
reenforcements,  I  ordered  Greenes  regiment  with 
Teel's  battery,  to  the  front 

These,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  gallantly  en- 
tered into  action,  and  the  battle  became  general. 
Subsequently,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  with 
his  battalion,  was  ordered  forward  from  the  rear, 
and  did  right  good  service,  leading  his  men  even 
to  the  cannon^s  mouth.  At  one  and  a  half  p.m., 
having  become  completely  exhausted,  and  finding 
myself  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  saddle,  I  sent 
my  aids  and  other  staff-officers  to  report  to  Colonel 
Green.  His  official  report  attests  the  gallantry 
of  their  bearing,  and  his  final  succe^,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  their  battery  and  driving  the  ene- 
my in  disorder  from  the  field,  and  thus  evidenc- 
ing his  own  intrepidity  and  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  all  engaged. 

From  information  derived  from  reliable  sources, 
the  forces  opposed  to  us  could  not  have  been  less 
tlian  five  thousand  men,  with  a  reserve  of  three 
thousand  at  the  F*ort  Ours  did  not  exceed  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  field, 
namely,  the  Fourth  regiment,  six  hundred,  Fifth, 
six  hundred.  Seventh,  three  hundred,  and  Pyron*s 
command,  (of  Second  mounted  rifles,)  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  This  signal  victory  should  have 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Fort,  as  fresh  troops 
had  been  brought  forward  to  pursue  and  follow 
the  discomfited  column  of  the  enemy.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  opportunely  despatched  by  the  Federal 
commander  before  he  reached  the  gates  of  his 
Fort,  and  which  was  for  two  hours  supposed  by 
our  troops  to' be  a  proposition  to  surrender. 

This  flag  had  for  its  object  the  burying  of  the 
dead  and  removal  of  their  wounded ;  and  I  regret 
to  state  here,  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  that 
under  this  flag,  and  another  sent  next  day,  the 
enemy,  availing  himself  of  our  generosity  and  con- 
fidence in  his  honor,  not  only  loaded  his  wagons 
with  arms  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  but  sent 
"a  force  up,  and  actually  succeeded  in  recovering 
from  the  river  one  twenty-four  pounder,  which 
had  been  left, in  our  hands.  Even  a  guidon  and 
a  flag,  taken  in  the  same  way,  under  the  cover  of 
night  and  a  white  flag,  were  boastingly  pointed 
to  in  an  interview  under  a  flag  of  truce  between 
one  of  my  aids  and  the  Federal  Commander  at  the 
Fort,  as  trophies  of  the  fight. 

The  burying  of  the  dead  and  care  of  the  wound- 
Cff  occasioned  a  delay  of  two  days  on  the  field, 
thus  leaving  us  with  but  five  days^  scant  rations. 
In  this  dilemma  the  question  arose  whether  to 
assault  the  Fort  in  this  crippled  condition,  or 
move  rapidly  forward  up  the  river  where  supplies 
of  breadstufls  and  meat  could  bo  procured.     The 


latter  course,  in  a  council  of  war,  was  ad(^ted. 
Depositing  our  sick  at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  above 
Fort  Craig,  the  march  was  uninterruptedly  made  to 
Albuquerque,  where,  notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  enemy  of  large  supplies  by  fire,  ample 
subsistence  was  secured.  A  very  considerable 
quantity  of  supplies  and  ammunition  was  also 
obtained  at  Cubero,  a  temporary  post  sixty  miles 
west  of  Albuquerque.  Other  supplies  were  also 
taken  at  Santa  Fe,  and  upon  the  whole  we  had  a 
sufficiency  for  some  three  months. 

It  is  due  to  the  Fourth  regiment  to  mention  at 
this  place  an  action  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
worthy  of  high  praise,  and  more  commendable  be- 
cause they  are  Texans. 

In  the  action  at  Valyerde  many  of  their  horses 
were  killed,  thus  leaving  them  half  foot,  half 
mounted.  The  proposition  being  made  to  them 
to  dismount,  the  whole  regiment,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  proud- 
ly flaunted  its  banner  before  the  enemy  on  the 
twentieth,  took  the  line  of  march  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  a  strong  and  reliable  regiment  of  infantry. 

Having  secured  all  the  available  stores  in  and 
about  Albuquerque,  and  despatched  Major  Pyron 
with  his  command  to  Santa  Fe  to  secure  such  as 
might  be  found  there,  I  determined  to  make  a 
strong  demonstration  on  Fort  Union. 

With  this  view,  Colonel  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth, 
and  the  battalion  of  Colonel  Stute*s  regiment  un- 
der Major  Jordan,  were  pushed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Galestio,  whilst  Colonel  Green,  with  his 
regiment,  (Fifth,)  being  somewhat  badly  crippled 
in  transportation,  was  held  for  a  few  days  in  hand 
to  check  any  movement  from  Fort  Craig. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  having  received  reSn- 
forceraents  at  Fort  Union  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  Pike\s  Peak,  on  or  about  the 
twelfth  of- March,  took  the  initiative  and  commenc- 
ed a  rapid  march  on  Santa  Fe. 

Major  Pyron,  rcenforccd  by  four  companies  of 
of  the  Fifth  regiment,  under  Major  Shropshire,  re- 
ceiving notice  of  this  movement,  advanced  at  once 
to  meet  him  on  the  high  road  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Union.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  a  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  described  in  detail  by  that  offi- 
cer, wherein  many  acts  of  daring  heroism  were 
enacted.  The  company  of  "  brigades,"  (independ- 
ent volunteers,)  under 'the  command  of  Captain 
John  Phillips,  is  said  to  have  done  good  service. 
One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Thomas  Cator,  was  kill- 
ed, and  two  wounded.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  previous  one,  this  company  showed  a  de- 
votedness  to  the  cause  which  has  elevated  them 
and  inspired  confidence  throughout  the  army. 
Colonel  Scurry  reached  the  scene  of  action  at  day- 
light next  morning,  and  the  next  day  fought  the 
battle  of  Glorietta,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
field  with  great  loss. 

His  report  is  respectfully  referred  to  for  t::e 
details  of  this  glorious  action.  Pcndin^j  thi>  ac- 
tion, I  was  on  my  route  to  Santa  Fe,  in  re;ir  of 
Green's  regiment,  which  had  meanwhile  hc.^n 
put  in  march  for  that  place,  where,  on  my  .'\:ri- 
val,  I  found  the  whole  exultant  army  a>;-;(.MnMo;i. 
The  sick  and  wounded  had  been  comfortibly 
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quartered  and  attended ;  the  loss  of  clothing  and 
transportation  had  been  made  up  from  the  ene- 
tny^s  stores  and  confiscations ;  and  indeed  every 
thing  done  which  should  have  been  done. 

Many  friends  were  found  in  Sante  Fe  who  had 
been  in  durance.  Among  the  rest,  General  Wm. 
Pelham,  who  had  but  recently  been  released 
from  a  dungeon  in  Fort  Union. 

Afler  the  occupancy  of  the  capital  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  nearly  a  month  from  the  time  of  our 
first  advance  upon  it,  the  forage  and  supplies  ob- 
tainable there  having  become  exhausted,  it  was 
determined  to  occupy  with  the  whole  army  the 
village  of  Murzana,  intermediate  between  Fort 
Union,  Albuquerque,  and  Fort  Craig,  and  secur- 
ing, as  a  line  of  communication,  the  road  to  Fort 
Stanton. 

This  plan  was  disconcerted^  however,  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  expresses  from  Albuquer- 
que, urging  the  necessity  of  reenforcements  to 
hold  the  place  (the  d6p6t  of  all  our  supplies) 
against  the  advancing  forces  of  Canby,  from 
Craig. 

The  entire  force  was  accordingly  moved  by 
forced  marches  in  the  direction  of  Albuquerque, 
arriving  too  late  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but 
time  enough  to  secure  our  limited  supplies  from 
the  contingency  of  capture. 

In  our  straitened  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion now  arose  in  my  mind,  whether  to  evacuate 
the  country,  or  take  the  desperate  chances  of 
fighting  the  enemy  in  his  stronghold,  Union,  for 
scant  rations  at  the  best 

The  course  adopted  was  deemed  the  wisest 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  the 
evacuation  commenced  by  the  crossing  of  Scurry's 
Fourth  regiment,  the  battalion  of  Stute's  regi- 
ment, Pyron's  command,  and  a  part  of  the  artil- 
lery, by  ferry  and  ford,  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  Green's  regiment  was  ordered  to  follow, 
but  finding  the  ford  to  be  difficult,  he  encamped 
for  the  night  op  the  cast  bank,  hoping  to  be  able, 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  find  a  better  ford 
lower  down  the  river.  Accordingly,  on  the  next 
day  that  officer  proceeded  with  his  regiment  as 
low  down  as  Peratto,  opposite  Los  Lunal,  the 
point  at  which  I  had  halted  the  balance  of  the 
ai^ny  to  await  his  arrival.  In  the  mean  time, 
Canby,  having  formed  a  junction  with  a  large 
force  from  Fort  Union,  debouched  through  a 
canon  after  nightfall  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river,  taking  a  commanding  position  in  close 
proximity  to  Green's  camp,  and  in  the  morning 
opened  a  furious  but  harmless  cannonade. 

On  being  notified  of  the  critical  situation  of 
this  detached  portion  of  the  army,  the  whole 
disposable  force  at  Los  Lunal,  reserving  a  suffi- 
cient guard  for  the  train,  was  despatched  to  its 
relief.  The  passage  of  the  river  by  this  force 
and  the  artillery  was  successfully  effected,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Scurry. 

Following  shortly  after  with  a  portion  of  my 
stafl^  to  assume  the  immediate  command,  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  I  was  notified  by  seve- 
ral officers,  who  had  preceded  mo  some  hundred 
yards,  of  the  rapid  approach  of  a  large  number 


of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Finding  myself  com- 
pletely cut  o#,  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
recross  the  river  amid  a  shower  of  balls.  The 
day  was  occupied  at  Peratto  in  ineffectual  firing 
on  both  sides.  After  nightfall  I  gave  orders  for 
the  recrossing  of  the  whole  army  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  effected  without 
interruption  or  casualty,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  march  down  the  river  was  resumed.  The 
enemy  followed  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  both 
armies  encamped  in  full  view  of  each  other,  tht 
river  alone  intervening. 

^  The  transportation  and  artillery  had  by  this 
time  become  such  an  incumbrance  on  the  heavy 
sandy  road,  without  forage  or  grass,  that  the 
abandonment  of  one  or  the  other  became  inevii: 
able.  My  original  plan  had  been  to  push  on  by 
the  river  rout^  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  havuig 
the  start  of  him  two  whole  days  from  Albuquer- 
que to  Fort  Craig,  attack  the  weak  garrison,  and 
demolish  the  Fort 

This  plan  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Green  not 
finding  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  a  convenient 
point 

Colonel  Green  and  Colonel  Scurry,  with  seve- 
ral other  practical  officers,  here  came  forward 
and  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contingency 
of  another  general  action  in  our  then  crippled 
condition,  that  a  route  through  the  mountains, 
avoiding  Fort  Craig,  and  striking  the  river  below 
that  point,  should  be  pursued,  they  undertaking 
with  their  respective  commands  to  push  the  ar- 
tillery through  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  expen- 
diture of  toil  and  labor.  Major  Coop  wood,  who 
had  familiarized  himself  with  the  country,  under- 
took the  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  guiding 
the  army  through  this  mountainous,  trackless 
waste. 

The  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  this  course 
were  potent  Besides  having  the  advantage  of 
grass  and  a  firm  road,  with  very  little  difference 
in  distance,  the  enemy  would  be  completely 
mystified,  as  afterward  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Accordingly,  all  the  wagons  which,  could  possi- 
bly be  dispensed  with  were  ordered  to  be  aban- 
doned on  the  ground,  seven  days'  provisions  to 
be  packed  on  mules,  and  the  entire  force  put  in 
march  after  night-fall.  The  route  was  a  difficult 
and  most  hazardous  one,  both  in  respect  to  its 
practicability  and  supply  of  water.  The  sucr 
cessful  accomplishment  of  the  march  not  only 
proved  the  sagacity  of  our  guide,  but  the  pledge 
of  Colonel  Scurry  that  the  guns  should  be  put 
over  every  obstacle,  however  formidable,  by  his 
regiment,  was  nobly  fulfilled.  Not  a  murmur 
escaped  the  lips  of  these  brave  boys.  Descents  ' 
into  and  ascents  out  of  the  deepest  eanoniy  which 
a  single  horseman  would  have  sought  for  miles 
to  avoid,  were  undertaken  and  accomplished  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  ability  which  were  the  admi- 
ration and  praise  of  the  whole  army.  Thus,  in 
ten  days,  with  seven  days'  rations,  a  point  on 
the  river,  where  supplies  had  been  ordered  for- 
ward, was  reached.  The  river,  which  was  rising 
rapidly,  was  safely  crossed  to  the  east  bank,  un* 
der  the  direction  of  Colonel  Green,  and  at  this 
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moment,  I  am  happy  to  repeat,  the  whole  forco 
is  comfortably  quartered  in  the  villages  extend- 
ing from  Dona  Ana  to  this  place. 

My  chief  regret,  in  making  this  retrograde 
movement,  was  the  necessity  of  leaving  hospitals 
at  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  Socorro.  Every 
thing,  however,  was  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  and  sufficient  funds,  in  confederate  pa- 
per, provided  them  to  meet  every  want,  if  it  be 
negotiated.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
procure  specie  upon  any  terms.  One  thousand 
dollars  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  procure  for  the 
use  of  the  hospitals  and  for  secret  service.  The 
1*1009,  or  wealthy  citizens  of  New-Mexico,  had 
been  completely  drained  by  the  Federal  powers, 
and  adhering  to  them,  becoming  absolute  follow- 
ers of  their  army,  for  dear  life  and  their  invested 
dollars.  PolitioUly,  they  have  no  distinct  senti- 
ment or  opinion  on  the  vital  question  at  issue. 
Power  and  interest  alone  control  the  expression 
of  their  sympathies.  Two  noble  and  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  found  in  the  brothers 
Raphael  and  Manuel  Armijo,  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respectable  native  merdiants  of  New-Mexi- 
co. The  latter  had  been  pressed  into  the  militia, 
And  was  compulsorily  present  in  the  action  at 
Yalverde.  On  our  arrival  at  Albuquerque,  they 
came  forward  boldly,  and  protested  their  sympa- 
thy with  our  cause,  placing  their  stores,  contain- 
ing goods  amounting  to  $200,000,  at  the  disposal 
of  mr  troops. 

When  the  necessity  for  evacuating  the  country 
Jbecame  inevitable,  these  two  gentlemen  aban- 
doned luxurious  homes  and  well-filled  store- 
houses, to  join  their  fate  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. I  trust  they  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
final  settlement 

*  In  concluding  this  report,  already  extended 
beyond  my  anticipations,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  express  the  conviction,  determined  by 
some  experience,  that,  except  for  its  political 
geographical  position,  the  Territory  of  New-Mexico 
18  not  worth  a  quarter  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  in  its  conquest  As  a  field  of  military 
operations,  it  possesses  not  a  single  element,  ex- 
cept in  the  multiplicity  of  its  defensible  positions. 
The  indispensable  element,  food,  cannot  be  relied 
on.  During  the  last  year,  and,  pending  the  re- 
eent  operations,  huncbrcds  of  thousands  of  sheep 
have  been  driven  off  by  the  Navajoes.  Indeed, 
such  were  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  this 
respect,  that  I  had  determined,  as  good  policy, 
to  encourage  private  enterprises  against  that  tribe 
and  the  Apaches,  and  to  legalize  the  enslaving  of 
thenL 

As  for  the  result^  of  the  campaign,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  we  have  beaten  the  enemy  in  every 
encounter,  and  against  large  odds;  that,  from 
being  the  worst  armed,  my  forces  are  now  the 
best  armed  in  the  country.  We  reached  this 
point  last  winter  in  rags,  and  blanketless.  The 
army  is  now  well  clad,  and  well  supplied  in  other 
respects.  The  entire  campaign  has  been  prose- 
cuted without  a  dollar  in  the  quartermaster's 
department.  Captain  Harrison  not  having  yet 
rsached  this  place.    But,  sir,  I  cannot  spedc  en- 


couragingly for  the  future.  My  troops  hsTe 
manifested  a  dogged,  irreconcilable  detestation  of 
the  country  and  the  people.  They  have  endured 
much,  suffered  much,  and  cheerfully ;  but  the 
prevailing  discontent,  backed  up  by  the  distin- 
guished valor  displayed  on  every  field,  entitles 
them  to  marked  consideration  and  indulgence. 

These  considerations,  in  connection  with  the 
scant  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  disposition  of 
our  own  citizens  in  this  section,  to  depreciate 
our  currency,  may  determine  me,  without  wait- 
ing for  instructions,  to  move  by  slow  marches 
down  the  country,  both  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mountii^  and  recruiting  our  thinned  ranks. 

Trusting  that  the  management  of  this  more 
than  difficult  campaign  intrusted  to  me  bv  the 
government  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Pr^- 
dentt  I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be     ' 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  SiBLET, 
Bri|puller>0«n<3nU  Oommanrtlnf. 

REPORT  OP  COLONEL  GREENE. 

Gamp  Vjlj,tbkdb,  Pebruary  28,  IStt. 
Major  A.  M,  Jachsoriy  A.  A,  General^  Army  cf  ' 

^,  M. : 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the 
following  report  of  the  battle  of  Vidverde,  fought 
pn  yesterday,  by  a  part  of  the  brigade  of  General 
Sibley,  under  my  command.  While  in  the  act 
of  turning  Fort  Craig,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Major  Pyron,  with  two  hundred  men, 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  the  route  around  the  Mesa,  north 
of  the  Fort,  and  secure  a  footing  on  the  river 
above.  Whilst  Major  Pyron  was  approaching  the 
river  with  his  command,  the  enemy  appear^  in 
considerable  numbers  between  his  command  and 
the  river,  on  the  north  of  the  Mesa,  and  opened 
on  him  about  eight  o^clock,  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  small  arms,  being  between  him  and  the 
water.  The  gallant  Pyron,  with  his  brave  little 
force,  kept  up  the  unequal  contest  fer  an  hour 
or  two,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colond 
Scurry,  with  a  part  of  his  regiment  and  Lieuten- 
ant Riley^s  howitzer  battery.  Scurry  took  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  Pyron,  and  both  kept  up  the 
contest  and  maintained  their  position  behind  a 
low  line  of  sand-hill.  About  this  time,  one  sec- 
tion of  Captain  TeePs  battery  came  up,  and  took 
position,  and  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  while  under  the  orders  of  the  Gen- 
eral, I  was  threatening  the  Fort  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mesa,  I  received  his  orders  to  move  up 
with  all  my  disposable  force  to  the  support  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry  and  Major  Pyron,  after 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  train  which 
was  then  moving  from  our  late  camp  around  the 
Mesa  to  the  battle-ground,  and  which  was  stretch- 
ed out  for  several  miles.  Our  train  was  threat- 
ened by  a  considerable  body  of  troops  of  the  en- 
emy, who  made  their  appearance  on  the  Mesa. 
Detaching  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton^s  command, 
and  a  detachment  from  my  own  regiment  to  pro- 
tect the  train,  I  moved  up  with  as  much  speed 
as  practicable,  with  eight  companies  of  mj  r^- 
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ment,  sending  forward  Major  Lockridge  with  the 
two  companies  of  lancers  under  Captains  Lang 
and  McGowan.  My  companies  were  placed  in 
the  line  of  battle  between  Pyron,  on  the  left,  and 
Scurry,  on  the  right,  except  three,  which  were 
sent  by  me  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeill,  to 
drire  the  enemy  from  the  north  point  of  the  Mesa, 
where  they  were  annoying  our  left,  and  threat- 
ening our  train. 

After  these  dispositions,  I  moved  up  to  the 
line  of  battle  myself,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the 
General,  took  command  of  the  forces  present 
The  enemy,  during  the  day,  and  with  little  inter- 
mission, kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  us,  to 
which  our  six-pounders,  under  Captain  Teel,  re- 
plied with  effect  The  enemy  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced with  their  skirmishers  to  near  our  lines, 
killing  many  of  our  horses  tied  in  the  rear. 
About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  a  most  galling  fire  was 
opened  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry's  com- 
mand, on  our  right,  by  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  enemy's  riflemen.  Captain  Lang,  of  the  Fifth 
regiment,  with  about  forty  of  his  lancers,  made 
at  this  tim'e  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  furious 
charges  on  these  light  troops  of  the  enemy  ever 
witnessed  in  the  annals  of  battles.  His  little 
troop  was  decimated,  and  the  gallant  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  Bass  severely  wounded — the  latter  in 
seven  places.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  by  this 
gallant  charge,  and  our  right  was  for  some  time 
unmolested. 

Large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  infantry  having 
crossed  the  river  about  half-past  three  o'clock 
P.M.,  bringing  over  with  them  six  pieces  of  splen- 
did artillery,  took  position  in  front  of  us,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards.  In  addition  to  this  body  of  troops,  two 
twenty-four-pound  howitzers  were  placed  on  our 
left  flank  by  the  enemy.  These  were  supported 
by  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cav- 
.alry.  The  heaviest  fire  of  the  whole  day  was 
opened  about  this  time  on  our  left,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Lockridge. 
Our  brave  men  on  that  part  of  the  line  maintain- 
ed the  unequal  fight  with  desperate  courage, 
though  overwhelmingly  outnumbered.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sutton,  now  coming  up  with  a  part 
of  his  battalion,  took  position  on  our  left^ 

The  enemy,  now  being  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
opened  upon  us  a  tremendous  fire  of  round  shot, 
grape,  and  shell.  Their  force  in  numbers  was 
vastly  superior  to  ours,  but  having  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  courage  of  our  troops, 
I  ordered  a  charge  on  their  battery  and  infantry 
of  regular^  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time.  Ma- 
jor Ragnet,  of  the  Fourth,  with  four  compa- 
nies of  the  same,  and  Captain  Ragsdale's  compa- 
ny of  the  Fifth,  was  directed  by  me  to  charge  as 
cavalry  upon  the  infantry  and  Mexican  cavalry 
and  the  two  twenty-four-pound  howitzers  on  our 
flank. 

Our  dismounted  troops  in  front  were  composed 
of  parts  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  regiments  T.  M. 
v.,  and  parts  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton's  and 
',  of  Pyron's  battalions,  Ted's,  Riley's,  and 


Wood's  batteries  of  artillery,  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  ground.  Major 
Ragnct's  cavalry  numbered  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  making  about  one  thousand  men  in  the 
charge. 

At  the  command  to  charge,  our.  men  leaped 
over  the  sand-bank,  which  had  served  as  a  good 
covoring  to  them,  and  dashed  over  the  open  plain, 
thinly  interspersed  with  cotton-wood  trees,  upon 
the  battery  and  infantry  of  the  enemy  in  front, 
composed  of  United  States  regulars  and  Denver 
City  volunteers,  and  in  a  mo.st  desperate  charge 
and  hand-to-hand  conflict  completely  overwhelm' 
ed  them,  killing  most  of  their  gunners  around 
their  cannon,  and  driving  the  infantry  into  the 
river.  Never  were  double-barrelled  shot  guns 
and  rifles  used  to  better  efibct  A  large  number 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  river  with  sho^ 
guns  and  six-shooters  in  their  flight 

Whilst  we  were  occupied  with  the  enemy  in 
front,  Major  Ragnet  made  a  gallant  and  most 
timely  charge  upon  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  on  our  left  flank.  This  charge  was 
made  against  ten  times  the  number  of  Ragnet's 
force,  and  although  we  suffered  severely  and  were 
compelled  to  fall  back,  he  effected  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  oar 
powerful  enemy  on  the  left,  while  our  dismount* 
ed  men  were  advancing  upon  those  in  firont,  and 
running  them  into  the  river. 

So  soon  as  the  enem^  had  fled*in  disorder  from 
our  terrible  fire  in  front,  we  turned  upon  his  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  and  twenty-four  pounders  <m 
our  left  flank,  just  engaged  by  Major  Ragnet  We 
charged  them  as  we  had  those  in  front,  but  they 
were  not  made  of  as  good  stuff*  as  the  regulars, 
and  a  few  fires  upon  them  with  their  own  artil- 
lery and  Teel's  guns — a  few  volleys  of  small  arms; 
and  the  old  Texas  war-shout,  completely  dispers- 
ed them.  They  fled  firom  the  field,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  in  the  utmost  disorder,  many  of 
them  dropping  their  guns  to  lighten  their  heels, 
and  stopping  only  under  the  walls  of  the  Fort 
Our  victory  was  complete.  The  enemy  must  have 
been  three  thousand  strong,  while  our  force  actn- 
ally  engaged  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  Six 
splendid  pieces  of  artillery  and  their  entire  equi- 
page, fell  into  our  hands,  also  many  fine  sinall 
arms. 

This  splendid  victory  was  not  achieved  without 
severe  loss  to  us.    ^ 

Miyor  Lockridge,  of  the  Fifth,  fell  at  the  mouth 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  gallantly  leading  our  brave 
troops  to  the  assault 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  of  the  Seventh,  fbll 
mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  battalion, 
while  assaulting  the  eneniy's  battery. 

Several  of  our  officers  were  desperately  wound- 
ed, some  of  them,  no  doubt,  mortally.  Among 
them  are  the  gallant  Captain  Lang,  of  the  lanoers, 
and  Lieutenant  Bass,  both  of  company  6,  and 
Lieutenant  Hubbard,  of  company  A,  Fifth  regi- 
ment 

Captain  IIeurel,of  the  Fourth,  fell  in  the  gallant 
cavalry  charge  of  Miyor  Ragnet    He  was  <»ie  of 
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the  most  distinguished  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
like  the  gallant  Lang,  of  the  Fifth,  he  could  not 
appreciate  odds  in  a  hattle. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  gallantry 
of  our  surviving  officers  and  men.  It  would  he 
invidious  to  mention  names.  Were  I  to  do  so, 
the  rolls  of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  men,  would 
have  to  he  here  inserted.  I  ^ill  only  mention 
the  principal  field  and  staff  in  the  engagement 
The  cheering  voice  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry 
was  heard  where  the  hullets  fell  thickest-on  the 
field.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeil,  and  the  gallant 
ICiyor  Pjrron,  who  has  been  before  mentioned, 
displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage.  Major 
Ragnet,  of  the  Fourth,  though  wounded,  remain- 
ed at  his  post,  and  retired  not  until  the  field  was 
won.  These  were  the  field-officers  present,  as  I 
have  just  stated.  The  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
men  m  the  action,  displayed  so  much  gallantry 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  distinctions. 
They  fought  with  equal  valor,  and  are  entitled  to 
equal  credit  with  the  field  and  staff  here  men- 
tioned. 

I  will  not  close  this  report  without  a  just  meed 
of  praise  to  the  general  staff,  who  served  me  as 
aides-de-camp  during  the  day.  Colonel  W.  L. 
Robards  was  in  the  dashing  charge  of  the  gallant 
Lang,  and  wounded  in  several  places. 

Captain  Tom  P.  Ochiltree,  aid-dc-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Sibley,  was  exceedingly  useful  to  me  on  the 
field,  and  active  during  the  whole  engagement. 
He  assisted  me,  in  the  most  critical  moment,  to 
cheer  our  men  to  the  assault  He  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  his  undaunted  chivalry  and 
coolness,  and  I  recommend  him  to  the  General 
for  promotion. 

Cfaptain  Dwyer  was  also  very  useful,  gallant, 
and  active  during  the  whole  action. 

I  cannot  close  without  the  mention  of  Captain 
Frazier,  of  the  Arizona  volunteers.  To  him,  more 
than  all  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  success- 
ful turning  of  Fort  Craig.  He  led  us  over  the 
high  ground  around  the  Mesa  to  the  east  of  the 
Fort,  where  we  at  all  times  had  the  advantage  of 
the  enemy,  in  case  he  had  attacked  us  in  the  act 
of  turning  the  Fort 

I  will  personalize  only  fVirther  by  the  mention 
of  my  own  regimental  staff. 

Sergeant-Major  C.  B.  Sheppard  shouldered  his 

Sm  and  fought  gallantly  in  the  ranks  of  Captain 
cPhail's  company  in  the  charge.  Lieutenant 
Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Adjutant  of  the  Fifth,  during 
the  whole  day,  reminded  me  of  a  hero  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  lie  is  a  gallant,  daring,  and  dashing 
loldier,  and  he  is  as  cool  in  a  storm  of  grape,  shell, 
canister,  and  musketry  as  a  veteran.  I  recom- 
mend him,  through  the  General,  to  the  President 
for  promotion. 

Our  killed  and  wounded  are  as  follows : 

Second  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
ll^jor  Pyron*s  command,  killed  four,  wounded 
seventeen,  missing  one. 

Tcel's  battery,  killed  two,  wounded  four. 

Fourth  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Col.  Scurry's  command,  killed  eight, 
wounded  thirty-six. 


Fifth  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  Col- 
onel Green's  regiment,  killed  twenty,  wounded 
sixty-seven. 

Seventh  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton's  command,  killed  two, 
wounded  twenty-six.  ' 

Total  killed  thirty-six,  wounded  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  missing  one. 

Since  which  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  of 
the  Seventh,  and  two  privates  of  tho  Fifth,  and 
two  of  Teel's  battery  have  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

The  enemy's  loss  was  far  greater  than  ours. 
The  precise  number  cannot  be  ascertained  by  ua, 
as  many  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  as  the  ene- 
my's white  flag,  asking  permission  to  gather  up 
their  dead  and  wounded,  came  almost  before  the 
sound  of  the  last  cannon  had  ceased  to  reverber- 
ate in  the  hills.  It  is  confidently  asserted  and 
believed,  by  many  of  our  officers  and  men,  that 
thb  enemy,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  picked  up 
many  small  arms,  and  carried  them  off  with  the 
dead-wagons ;  that  they  also  carried  off  their  two 
twenty-four  pound  howitzers,  which  were  left  by 
them  in  the  river.  It  is  certain  that,  during  tho 
cessation  of  hostilities,  they  picked  up  a  company 
flag  and  guidon  of  my  regiment,  left  on  the  field 
during  our  charge,  while  they  were  gathering  up 
their  wounded  and  dead ;  and,  it  is  said,  these 
are  considered  by  them  as  trophies.  I  do  not 
believe  the  commanding  officer  of  the  enemv  is 
aware  of  these  facts,  as  he  would  not  have  spoken 
of  stolen  flags  as  trophies. 

I  think,  from  the  best  information  in  my  poa* 
session,  that  the  enemy's  loss  must  have  been,  in 
killed  and  Wounded,  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  four  hundred.  Among  their  killed  were 
several  gallant  officers. 

The  gallant  McRea  fell  at  his  guns.  Several 
other  captains  and  lieutenants  were  killed.  Cap- 
tain Roscll,  of  the  Tenth  U.  S.  infantry,  and  severil, 
Srivates  of  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  infantry,  and 
Denver  City  volunteers  were  taken  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Green, 

Colonel  Third  Reglnieat  T.  M.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  W.  R.  SCURRY. 

Valtkrdb,  Nkw-Hixioo,  Feb.  29,  IMS. 
A,  M,  JacJcson^  A.  A.  0.  Army  of  Xete-Ifexico : 
Major  :  Early  on  the  morping  of  yesterday, 
while  the  anny  was  encamped  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Fort  Craig,  I  received 
orders  to  march  with  my  command,  (Fourth  regi- 
ment T.  M.  V.,)  and  take  possession  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  practicable  of  some  point  on  the  river 
above  Fort  Craig,  at  which  water  ^might  be  ob- 
tained. By  eight  o'clock  the  regiment  took  up 
the  line  of  march,  accompanied  by  Captain  George 
Frazier,  of  Major  Pyron's  battalion  (with  his  com- 
pany) acting  as  guide  for  the  command.  Sup- 
posing that  we  were  the  advance  of  the  army,  to 
prevent  surprise,  I  ordered  Miyor  Ragnet  to  take 
the  advance^  with  four  companies,  and  Captain 
Frazier'g  company,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time 
front  and  flank  patrols.    In  a  short  time  I  learned 
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that  Major  Pyron,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  was  in  our  advance.  Aware  of  the  great 
vigilance  of  that  active  officer,  I  recalled  Major  Rag- 
net  and  reiinited  the  regiment  A  report  was  re- 
ceived from  Major  Pyron  that  the  road  was  clear  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  river  in  sight  But  in  a  short 
time  a  second  message  was  received,  through 
Captain  JoHn  Phillips,  from  the  Major,  informing 
me  that  large  masses  of  the  enemy  were  in  his 
front  and  threatening  an  attack.  As  his  force  was 
but  small,  I  was  fearful  that  he  would  be  over- 
powered before  we  could  reach  him,  and  accord- 
ingly pushed  forward,  guided  by  Captain  Phil- 
lips, as  rapidly  as  our  horses  could  carry  us,  to 
his  relief,  and  found  him  gallantly  maintaining  a 
most  unequal  contest  against  vastly  superior  num- 
bers. Dismounting  my  command,  we  formed  on 
his  right  and  joined  in  the  conflict.  For  near 
two  hours  we  held  our  position  in  front  of  an 
enemy  now  known  to  be  near  five  thousand 
strong,  while  our  own  forces  were  not  over  seven 
hundred  in  number.  Immediately,  upon  reach- 
ing the  field.  Captain  Frazier  joined  the  command 
to  which  he  belonged,  where  he  did  good  service 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Upon  opening  fire  with  t^e  light  howitzer 
battery,  under  Lieut  John  Riley,  it  was  found 
to  be  ineffectual  against  the  heavier  metal  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  therefore  ordered  to  cease  firing 
and  be  withdrawn  under  cover. 

At  about  one  o'clock.  Captain  Teel,  with  two 
guns  of  his  battery,  reached  the  ground.  Being 
placed  in  position  on  our  rights  he  opened  a  gall- 
ing fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  where- 
upon the  enemy  commenced  a  furious  cannonade 
upon  him  from  their  entire  battery,  consisting  of 
eight  guns.  So  heavy  was  their  fire  that  the 
Captain  soon  found  himself  with  but  five  men  to 
work  the  two  guns.  A  bomb  exploding  under 
his  pieces  had  set  the  grass  on  fire ;  still  this  gal- 
lant officer  held  his  position  and  continued  his 
firing  upon  the  enemy,  himself  seizing  the  ram- 
mer and  assisting  to  load  the  piece. 

Seeing  his  situation,  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Riley, 
with  his  command,  to  join  him,  and  assist  in  the 
efficient  working  of  his  guns.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day,  this  brave  little  band  performed  the 
duty  assigned  them.  Judging  by  the  heavy 
firing  on  the  left  that  Major  Pyron  was  hard 
pressed.  Captain  Teel,  with  more  of  hia  guns, 
which  had  just  reached  the  ground,  was  despatch- 
ed to  his  relief.  Major  Ragnet,  with  four  compa- 
nies of  the  regiment,  was  ordered  to  maintain  our 
position  there.  I  remained  on  the  right  with  the 
balance  of  my  command  and  two  pieces  of  TeeFs 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  McGinness,  to 
hold  in  check  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  in 
large  force  in  that  direction,  to  turn  our  flank. 
About  this  time  Major  Lockridge,  of  the  Fifth 
regiment,  arrived  on  the  field  and  reported  him- 
self^ with  a  portion  of  that  command.  He  was 
ordered  to  join  our  troops  on  the  left.  During 
all  this  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  ex- 
tremely heavy,  while,  owing  to  the  shorter  range 
of  most  of  our  guns,  our  fire  was  reserved  until 
they  should  approach  sufficiently  near  our  posi- 


tion to  come  within  range  of  our  arms,  when 
they  were  invariably  repulsed  with  loss.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Major  Lockridge,  Colonel 
Green  reached  the  field  and  assumed  command. 
At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  ex- 
tending our  line  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
turning  our  right,  I  found  myself  with  only  two 
companies  (Captain  Hardeman's  and  Crosson^s) 
opposed  to  a  force  numbering  some  four  hun- 
dred men,  the  other  four  companies  being  several 
hundred  yards  to  my  left;.  It  was  here  that  that 
daring  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Lang,  of  the 
Fifth  regiment,  with  a  small  body  of  lancers. 
But  desperate  courage  was  ineffectual  against 
great  odds  and  superior  arms ;  and  this  company 
then  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  life  of  any 
company  of  the  brigade.  This  charge,  otherwise 
unfortunate,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  when  the  two  pieces  of 
Captain  Teel's  battery  and  the  small  arms  of 
Captains  Hardeman's  and  Crosson's  companies 
opened  an  effective  fire  upon  them,  before  which 
they  rapidly  retreated  with  considerable  loss. 
Just  before  sunset,  Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Ochil- 
tree, of  General  Sibley's  stafE^  brought  an  order 
to  prepare  for  a  charge  all  along  the  line. 

All  prepared  for  its  prompt  execution,  and 
when  the  words  "  Up,  boys,  and  at  them  I"  was 
given,  straight  at  their  battery  of  six  guns,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  some 
seven  hundred  yards  in  front  of  our  position, 
went  our  brave  volunteers,  unmindful  of  the 
driving  storm  of  grape  and  canister  and  musket- 
balls  sent  hurling  around  them.  With  yells  and 
ringing  shouts  they  dashed  on  and  on,  until  the 
guns  were  won  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 
before  them.  After  carrying  the  battery,  their 
guns  were  turned  upon  themselves,  Captains 
Hardeman  and  Walker  manning  those  on  the 
right  Lieutenant  Ragnet,  of  Riley's  battery, 
being  on  the  ground,  I  placed  one  gun  in  his 
charge,  manning  it  with  such  of  the  men  as  were 
nearest  .  The  rammer  being  gone,  a  flag-staff 
was  used  in  its  stead.  Captain  Teel,  coming  up, 
an  effective  fire  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  enemy 
was  in  reach.  In  the  mean  time,  a  most  timely 
and  gallant  charge  was  made  by  Major  Ragnet 
from  our  left,  thus  effecting  a  favorable  diversion 
at  the  moment  of  our  charge  upon  their  battery. 
This  charge  by  Major  Ragnet  and  his  command 
was  characterized  by  desperate  valor. 

In  the  last  brilliant  and  successful  charge  which 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  there  were  six 
companies  of  the  Fourth  regiment  T.  M.  V., 
under  their  respective  captains,  (Hardeman,  Cros- 
son,  Lesner,  Foard,  Hampton  and  Nunn.)  Besides 
those  I  saw  Captains  Shropshire,  Killsough,  and 
McPhail,  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  and  Captain  Wal- 
ker, of  Major  Pyron's  battalion. 

The  brave  and  lamented  Major  Lockridge,  of 
the  Fifth  regiment^  fell  almost  at  the  muzzle  o. 
the  enemy's  guns. 

Major  Pyron  was  also  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,  and  contributed  much  by  his  example  to 
the  success  of  the  charge,  as  did  also  Lieutenant 
Ochiltree,  of  the  General's  staff 
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There  were  others  there  whom  T  now  regret  my 
inability  to  name.  Where  all,  both  officers  and 
men,  behaved  so  well,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who 
is  the  most  deserving  of  praise.  The  enemy  re- 
tired across  the  river  and  were  in  full  retreat, 
when  Major  Ragnct,  Captains  Shannon,  Adair, 
Alexander,  Buckholdt,  and  Lieutenant  Shur- 
mond,  reached  the  field  with  their  companies 
mounted.  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
Colonel  Green  to  cross  the  river  with  these  com- 
panies to  pursue  the  flying  foe. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  we  were  ordered  to  return.  Night 
closed  in  on  the  hard-won  field  of  Valvedere. 
This  brilliant  victory,  which,  next  to  heaven,  we 
owe  to  the  heroic  endurance  and  unfaltering  cour- 
age of  our  volunteer  soldiers,  was  not  won  with- 
out loss.  Of  the  regiment  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  command,  there  were  eight  killed  and 
fifty-six  wounded,  two  ofwhich  were  mortal.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  calm,  cool,  and  discriminating  cour- 
age of  Colonel  Thomas  Green  during  the  fight 
Major  Pyron,  also,  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
soldierly  bearing  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  battle.  Of  the  Generars  staff, 
Major  Jackson  was  early  on  the  ground,  as  was 
also  Major  Brownrigg,  Captain  Dwyer,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ochiltree,  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  them,  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen exhibited  that  high  courage  which  I  hope 
will  ever  distinguish  the  officers  of  the  army.  To 
Majors  Jackson  and  Brownrigg  I  am  under  obli- 
gations for  valuable  aid  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action.  It  is  due  to  the  Adjutant  of  this  regi- 
ment, Ellsbury  R.  Lane,  that  I  should  not  close 
this  report  without  stating  that  he  was  actively 
and  bravely  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  on  horseback,  until  his  horse  failed,  when, 
taking  a  gun,  ho  entered  the  ranks  of  Captain 
Ilampton^s  company,  and  did  duty  as  a  private 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Scurry, 

Lietit«nant-Colooel  Commanding  Fourth  Regiment  T.  M.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  HENRY  W.  RAONET. 
CUmf  Valvkros,  Akmt  Njbw-Mezigo,  February  88,  IMS. 
To  A.  If.  Jackson^  A,  A,   General^  Army  New- 
Mexico  : 

Major  :  About  sunrise  on  the  tr^'enty-first  in- 
stant, whilst  in  camp  opposite  Fort  Craig,  I  was 
ordered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry  to  take 
four  companies  of  the  Fourth  Texas  mounted 
volunteers,  to  which  would  be  added  Captain 
Frazicr^s  company  from  Major  Pyron's  battalion, 
and  march  as  an  advance  to  the  river  at  the  best 
point  for  approaching  it  above  the  Fort,  supposed 
to  be  about  six  miK>s  distant.  After  marching 
about  three  miles  I  was  ordered  to  halt  and  join 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  who  was  approaching 
with  other  companies  of  the  regiment  and  Lieut 
Riley's  artillery. 

Our  course  was  then  changed  for  a  nearer 
point  on  the  river.     Alter  a  half-hour's  march, 


whilst  descending  a  canon,  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  head  of  our  column  gave  notice  that  we  wero 
approaching  the  enemy.  And  emerging  into  the 
valley,  the  firing  of  skirmishers  told  that  Major 
Pyron,  who  had  been  marching  on  our  left  flank, 
was  ab*eady  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  half- 
mile  gallop  brought  us  within  range  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry 
ordered  us  to  dismount  and  advance,  when  we 
were  soon  within  range  of  their  small  arms,  and 
took  position  on  the  right  of  Major  Pyron,  behind 
a  low  bank,  about  nine  a.m.  After  we  had  taken 
this  position  about  half  an  hour,  the  enemy 
moved  up  on  our  right  with  the  evident  intention 
of  flanking  us,  which  at  the  time  would  have  been 
fatal;  when  Lieut-Colonel  Scurry,  dividing  the 
command,  assigned  that  position  to  me,  and 
moved  up  to  the  position  occupied  by  him  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  checked  their  advance. 

The  troops  at  this  time  with  me  were  Major 
Pyron,  with  his  battalion  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  under  Captains  Walker,  Stafford, 
and  Frazier,  Lieutenants  Nicholson  and  Jett, 
four  companies  of  the  Fourth  regiment,  under 
Captains  Scarborough,  Buckholt,  Harvell,  and 
Alexander.  About  noon,  one  piece  of  Captain 
Teel's  battery,  unc(er  Lieutenant  Bradford,  was 
added  to  my  position,  which  did  good  service 
until  the  heavier  metal  of  the  enemy  silenced  it 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  gun,  Major  Lock- 
rid^  arrived  with  three  companies  of  the  Fifth 
re^ment  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  under  Cap- 
tarns  Shropshire,  .Campbell,  and  Ragsdale,  and 
Major  Pyron  and  Lieut  Bradford's  commands 
were  withdrawn  to  the  right  Major  Lockridge 
called  my  attention  to  the  gun,  which  had  been 
partly  disabled  and  silenced  on  our  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mesa,  where  it  had  been  placed  in  an 
endeavor  to  disable  the  enemy's  battery  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  I  ordered  company  B, 
Fourth  regiment.  Captain  Scarborough,  to  the 
rescue,  and  with  part  of  that  company  under 
their  captain  and  Sergeant  Nelson,  of  company 
n.  Fourth  regiment.  Captain  Alexander,  and 
some  of  that  company^  I  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  gun  bx  hand  from  it  perilous  position,  amid 
the  hottest  cannonading  on  that  part  of  the  field, 
losing  only  one  man  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 

The  horses  of  this  gun  had  nearly  all  been 
killed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  This  gun  was 
then  used  by  three  of  Lieut  Riley's  company, 
assisted  by  a  few  others,  until  I  ordered  the  fire 
discontinued,  for  want  of  gunners,  leaving  it 
double-shotted  to  await  an  anticipated  charge  of 
the  enemy.  The  enemy  threatened  us  in  such 
great  numbers,  and  their  fire  was  so  heavy,  that 
Major  Lockridge  and  myself  each  sent  messen- 
gers to  Colonel  Green  for  reenforccments,  failing 
to  get  which.  Major  Lockridge  deemed  it  prudent 
to  fall  back  to  a  sand-bank,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  our  rear,  which  was  done  bv  companies, 
after  the  artillery  and  the  wounded  had  been  re- 
moved. This  gave  us  a  better  position,  as  the 
ground  was  somewhat  broken  in  front 

The  section  of  Teel's  artillery  was  now  with- 
drawn to  the  right,  leaving  only  one  howitaer 
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under  Lieut.  Wood,  who  had  arrived  at  our  new 
position.  Lieut. -Colonel  Sutton  now  arrived  on 
the  field,  approaching  in  our  rear,  when  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched,  asking  that  ho  be  ordered 
to  remain  by  us. 

He  soon  marched  up  to  the  right,  and  then  re- 
turned. Major  Lockridge  now  told  me  that  we 
were  to  move  up  and  join  the  forces  on  the  right, 
for  a  charge,  that  he  would  cover  any  movement 
to  get  my^iorses  which  were  on  the  left  and  rear. 
Ordering  the  companies  of  the  Fourth  r^ment 
to  horse,  I  soon  marched  up  on  the  right,  in  the 
rear  of  the  rest  of  the  command,  dismounted, 
and  ordering  the  companies  then  with  me,  under 
Captains  Buckholt,  Harvell,  and  Alexander,  of 
the  Fourth,  and  Captain  Ragsdale,  of  the  Fifth, 
into  line  to  advance. 

Colonel  Green  rode  up  and  ordered  me  to  re- 
serve my  command  for  a  charge  as  cavalry.  No 
sooner  were  We  mounted,  than  an  order  came  by 
Major  Pyron  to  move  down  to  the  left,  and  men- 
ace the  enemy  now  flanking  us  in  large  force. 
Marching  down  to  within  six  hundred  yards,  I 
dismounted  my  command  under  cover,  when  I 
was  joined  by  Captain  Scarborough,  of  the  Fourth, 
and  received  an  order  through  Captain  Dwyer  to 
charge  the  enemy. 

Aligning  in  single  rank,  I  charged  to  within 
about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
composed  of  infantry,  supported  by  cavalry  on 
each  flank  and  in  the  rear,  and  by  artillery  on 
their  right,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  great  con- 
fusion from  the  wounded  and  falling  horses,  for 
we  had  aligned  and  advanced  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  their  infantry  and  artillery.  I  thought  we 
could  not  break  their  lines,  and  ordered  my  com- 
mand to  fall  back,  and  rally  at  the  sand-bank 
which  we  had  left  on  our  rear  and  left.  When  I 
had  arrived  at  the  sand-bank,  I  found  that  most 
of  my  command  had  passed  it  for  some  others 
still  on  their  left,  and  that  the  position  was  un- 
tenable, as  the  enemy's  artillery  now  raked  it. 
1  ordered  those  there  to  follow  those  yet  in  ad- 
vance, and,  rallying,  we  could  return.  Finding 
Lieutenant  Wood  with  one  howitzer,  uselessly  ex- 
posed under  the  enemy's  fire,  1  ordered  him  to  a 
position  between  the  enemy  and  the  train,  to 
protect  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  ordering  such 
of  my  command  as  I  met  to  join  in  the  action  on 
the  right,  I  galloped  down,  then  too  late,  however, 
to  participate  in  that  brilliant  charge  which  gave 
us  the  victory. 

A  few  moments  after  reaching  the  river-bank, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Scurry  asked  permission  of  Colonel 
Green  to  cross  and  pursue  the  enemy  with  some 
fresh  companies  that  had  just  come  up,  which 
permission  being  granted,  I  joined  with  my  com- 
mand, who  were  present,  and,  as  the  head  of  our 
column  gained  the  opposite  shore  we  were  ordered 
back.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  flag  of 
truce  ended  the  battle  of  Valverde  after  sunset 
During  the  entire  day  my  position  on  the  left  was 
under  a  constant  fire  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  ar- 
tillery and  their  small  arras,  whose  longer  range 
enabled  them  to  keep  out  of  our  small  arm  range. 


When  they  threatened  an  advance,  and  would 
reach  our  aim,  they  were  repulsed. 

The  gallant  Major  Lockridge,  of  the  Fifth, 
whilst  in  command  of  the  left,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  him,  and  whose  regrets  are 
now  mingled  with  those  of  his  other  friends  at 
his  death.  The  brave  Uarvell,  of  this  command, 
who  fell  in  the  charge  he  had  so  impatiently 
waited  for,  added  another  to  the  list  of  our  gal- 
lant dead  at  Valverde.  For  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates whom  I  had  the  honor  to  command  on  that 
day,  I  can  well  say  that  they  have  never  faltered 
in  their  dangerous  duty  ;  and  for  those,  less  than 
two  hundred,  whom  I  led  to  the  charge,  against 
more  than  eight  times  their  numbers,  together 
with  artillery,  the  recital  of  the  act  is  their  praise. 
This  charge,  though  at  the  cost  of  nearly  one  fifth 
the  men  and  horses  in  killed  and  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  flank  movement  of  tHe 
enemy  in  time  to  enable  the  charge  which  won 
the  day  to  be  made. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  W.  Ragnet, 

Major  Fourth  Regiment  T.  M.  Y. 

REPOnT  OF  MAJOR  C.   S.  PYRON. 

SocoRO,  Nkw-Mbxico,  February  27, 1809. 

Major  A,  M.  Jackwn^  Assistant  Adjutant- Gene- 

raly  Army  of  Xew-Mexico : 

Major  :  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, I  left  our  camp  opposite  Fort  Craig,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  my  company, 
under  Captains  Walker  and  Staflbrd,  Lieutenant 
Nicholson,  of  Captain  Crosswood's  spy  company, 
and  Lieutenant  Jett,  company  B,  Second  regi- 
ment mounted  volunteers,  to  reconnoitre  the 
road  leading  to  the  river  near  Valverde.  Upon 
reaching  the  river,  I  could  see  the  water  with 
none  of  the  enemy  intervening.  I  immediately 
despatched  a  note  to  the  general  commanding, 
stating  the  road  was  clear  and  the  water  in  sight, 
and  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  river  to  water  our 
horses,  they  having  been  over  twenty -four  hours 
without  water. 

When  I  reached  the  woods  I  discovered  a  body 
of  cavalry  which  I  supposed  to  be  about  four 
companies,  and  immediately  gave  chase,  they 
withdrawing  to  my  left.  I  followed,  until  reach- 
ing the  bank  of  a  slough  in  the  bottom,  when  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a  large  force  of  all  arms. 
Immediately  my  men  were  formed  along  the 
bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  and  for  over 
one  hour,  by  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  men,  I  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  position 
in  the  unequal  struggle,  when  I  was  relieved  by 
the  Fourth  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut -Colonel  W.  R.  Scurry. 

For  near  two  hours,  our  joint  conmmnds  held 
opposition  against  odds  of  three  to  one,  check- 
ing every  attempt  to  outflank  us,  and  checking 
every  effort  to  drive  us  back.  The  arrival  of 
Tecl's  battery  of  artillery  was  the  first  recnforce- 
ment  we  received,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
Major  Lockridge*s  battalion  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
Texas  mounted  volunteers,  and,  at  about  one 
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o*clock,  Colonel  Green  reached  the  field  and  took 
command. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  general  charge  was 
made  along  our  line,  by  which  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  six  guns,  was  taken,  and 
their  left  driven  back. 

Following  rapidly  up  pur  successes,  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  at  all  points,  and  the  field  of 
Valverde  was  won. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  my  command  behaved  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner,  and,  where  all  were  equally  brave, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it^fvas  a  day  on  which  deeds  of 
personal  valor  were  continually  occurring. 

I  cannot  consent  to  close  this  report  without 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  gallant  bearing  and 
personal  valor  of  Colonels  Green,  Scurry,  and 
Sutton,  and  Majors  Ragnct  and  Lockridge,  and 
others  equally  courageous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 
C.  S.  Pyron, 

Mi^or  Second  Texas  Mounted  Rangers. 
,  R.  J.  O.  Gkadv, 

Bergeant-MAior  v^d  Acting  Adjutant 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  POWHATAN  JORDAN. 

I«  Camp  kkar  8ocoro,  N.  M.,  I 
February  27, 1663.  f 

QeMTal  H,  F.  Sibley,  C.  S.  A,  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  First 
battalion  of  Seventh  Tc^ment  Texas  mounted 
volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  N.  M.,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  February.  The  First  battal- 
ion Seventh  regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  S.  Sutton,  with  companies  C 
and  H,  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  were  detailed,  as  a 
guard  for  the  transportation,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first  Before  the  train  had  gotten 
fairly  out  of  camp,  we  were  apprised  of  the  fipht 
having  commenccid  at  Valverde  crossing  of  the 
Rio  Grande  by  hearing  the  sullen  roar  of  cannon. 

The  train  being  in  danger  of  attack,  we  were 
kept  in  position  as  the  guard,  and  all  thought  for 
a  time,  the  Seventh  would  have  no  share  in  the 
conflict,  but,  in  about  two  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  an  officer  appeared  with 
the  order  for  us  to  move  on  to  the  battle-field. 

Colonel  Sutton  detached,  from  his  command, 
companies  A  and  F,  of  the  Seventh,  and  company 
0,  of  the  Fifth,  to  remain,  and  then  gave  the  or- 
der to  forward,  when  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand, consisting  of  companies  B,  F,  and  I,  of 
the  Seventh,  and  F,  of  the  Fifth,  moved  on  to  the 
scene  of  action.  We  went  in  a  gallop  and  wore 
met  on  the  field  by  Major  Lockridge,  who  or- 
dered us  to  take  position  on  the  left.  We  were 
here  held  for  some  hour  or  more,  running  the 
gauntlet  by  countermarch  under  a  most  galling 
and  destructive  fire  from  their  batteries.  While 
in  this  position,  wo  lost  two  men  and  some  three 
horses  killed.  The  battle  having  now  continued 
several  hours,  the  charge  was  ordered,  and  the 
iSeventh  was  most  gallantly  led  in  the  charge 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  who  fell  mortally 


wounded  when  within  twenty  paces  of  the  ene- 
my's battery. 

The  battle  was  now  soon  ended,  and  victory 
was  ours,  though  purchased,  by  the  Seventh, 
with  the  death  of  the  heroic  Sutton. 

The  Seventh  done  its  duty  bravely,  nobly,  all 
acting  gallantly.  To  make  mention  of  individ- 
uals would  be  unjust  They  all  shared  equally 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  all  deserve  equal 
praise. 

To  Captun  Prigin  and  his  company,  H,  of  the 
Sixth,  who  acted  with  our  command,  we  must 
give  great  credit  for  their  coolness  and  gallantry, 
and  wish  himself  and  company  to  share  with  uii 
whatever  credit  may  fall  to  our  command. 

Accompanying  is  the  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, together  with  the  horses  killed  in  the  battle, 
as  furnished  me  by  captains  of  companies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Powhatan  Jordan, 

Captain  Commanding  First  Battalion  Seventh  Regiment  T.  M.  T. 
Army  N.  H 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  T.  T.  TEEL. 

Camf  Lockudgi,  N.  M.,  I 
Febmarj  27, 1S4S.       f 

Major  A,  M,  Jackson^  Assistant  AdjutanUGet^ 

eral  C\  S,  A.  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Generml 
commanding  the  army  of  New  Mexico  the  opera- 
tion of  the  light  battery,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  command,  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  New-Mex- 
ico, on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1862. 

I  received  orders  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-first, at  camp,  five  miles  below  the  battle- 
ground, and  opposite  Fort  Craig,  to  detach  one 
section  of  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Brad- 
ford, to  march  in  the  front  of  the  column  and 
head  of  the  train  to  Valverde,  and  place  the  other 
section  and  remain  myself  in  rear  with  the  Sec- 
ond regiment  of  Sibley's  brigade,  which  orders 
were  executed. 

About  an  hour  after  the  head  of  the  column 
had  moved,  I  received  intelligence  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  infantry,  and  ar- 
tillery had  taken  up  the  lino  of  march  for  Val- 
verde. 

I  then  placed  the  section  of  the  battery  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenants  Bennett  and  McGinness, 
and  went  to  the  head  of  the  column ;  before 
reaching  the  head  of  the  train,  I  heard  the  firing 
of  the  advance  at  Valverde. 

I  found  Lieutenant  Bradford,  with  his  section, 
at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  ordered  the  pieces 
to  the  place  of  firing  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  placed  in  battery,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  Lieutenant  Colonel's  Scurry's  regiment, 
and  commenced  firing  upon  the  battery  of  the 
enemy  and  his  line  in  a  few  minutes.  I  lost  one 
man  killed,  and  two  wounded,  which  left  but  five 
cannoneers  to  man  the  two  pieces.  I  then  kept 
up  the  fire  alternately  with  the  pieces.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  use  the  pieces  with  stca<ly  and 
effective  fire,  I  called  upon  Lieutenant-ColoWel 
Scurry  for  men  to  fill  up  the  detachments  of  the 
guns,  which  were  immediately  sent  from  Lien- 
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tenant  Riley's  company  of  howitzers.  After  sus- 
tains the  action  for  some  time,  the  enemy  changed 
his  front  I  then  placed  the  section  in  another 
position. 

Lieutenants  Bennett  and  McGuinness,  having 
by  this  time  reached  our  line,  I  ordered  them  to 
place  their  section  in  battery,  which  they  did, 
and  opened  upon  the  enemy  with  good  effect 

From  the  great  length  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
his  superior  number,  I  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
tach the  pieces.  Lieutenant  Bradford  was  sent 
to  the  extreme  left  flank  with  his  piece,  to  sup- 
port Majors  Lockridge  and  Pyron's  commands, 
which  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Lieutenant  McGuinness, 
with  his  gun,  on  the  right  of  Major  Lockridge's 
battalion.  Lieutenant  Bennett,  at  the  centre  of 
the  right  flank,  and  the  other  piece  at  the  ex- 
treme right  flank.  Lieutenant  Riley,  with  his 
battery  of  howitzers,  with  the  left  win^,  and 
Lieutenant  Woods,  with  his  battery  of  howitzers, 
on  the  right  wing.  The  different  pieces  and  how- 
itzers changed  positions,  however,  during  the  ac- 
tion, as  circumstances  required,  and  were  used 
with  effect  whenever  the  enemy  presented  a 
front,  or  his  battery  in  view. 

Having  received  orders  that  our  troops  were 
about  to  charge  the  enemy,  I  placed  the  guns  in 
battepy  upon  the  extreme  right  flank  as  a  reserve, 
in  case  the  charge  was  unsuccessful,  so  that  I 
could  open  the  lino  of  the  enemy  with  raking 
shots,  or  engage  his  battery  until  our  troops 
would  prevent  my  firing  by  their  closing  with 
the  enemy.  The  charge  was  made  by  our  line, 
and  in  eight  minutes  his  battery  captured  and 
his  troops  completely  routed.  Lieutenant  Ochil- 
tree, Aid-de-Camp,  rode  back  and  ordered  the 
guns  forward,  which  order  was  executed,  and 
soon  the  enemy's  guns,  as  well  as  ours,  were 
opened  on  his  retreating  forces.  Firing  was  kept 
up  from  our  guns  until  the  enemy's  rear  was  out 
of  range  of  them ;  I  then  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease. 

I  lost  four  men  killed,  including  two  which 
died  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  six  wounded ; 
twenty-five  horses  killed  and  wounded,  one  gun 
partially  disabled,  and  eight  sets  of  harness  ren- 
dered unserviceable.  1  refer,  with  great  plcas- 
lu-c,  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Ben- 
nett, McGuinness,  and  Bradford,  of  my  company, 
as  well  as  Lieutenants  Riley,  Woods,  Ragnet, 
and  Falcrod,  of  the  batteries  of  howitzers,  also 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
all  the  batteries. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  bravery  and  coolness  of  the  offi- 
cers under  whom  1  acted  during  this  sanguinary 
and  well-contested  battle.  Colonel  Green,  and 
especially  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  who  so 
promptly  manned  my  guns  from  his  rc^ment, 
(the  First,)  and  who  was  present  with  my  guns 
under  the  heavy  fire  in  the  morning,  and  whose 
voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  and 
smoke^  and  flame,  and  dcatli,  encouraging  the 
men  to  stand  by  their  posts.  Also  the  lamented 
Loduridge;  Mi^or  Jackson,  Assistant  Acyutant- 


General;  Major Brownrigg,  Brigade  Commissary; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeil,  and  Lieutenant  Ochil- 
tree, Aid-do-Camp,  who  were  rallying  the  men  to 
the  charge,  and  were  in  the  line  leading  on  the 
troops ;  also  Captain  Dwyer,  of  the  staff,  Colonel 
Roberts,  and  Major  Ragnet  Also  the  deep  obliga- 
tions I  am  under  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry, 
and  Captain  Scarborough  and  his  company,  who 
hauled  out  a  disabled  piece  by  hand  under  a  hot 
fire ;  to  Captains  Campbell,  McPhail,  and  Kelloe, 
and  their  respective  companies,  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  willingness  with  which  they  replaced 
the  killed  and  wounded  at  my  guns ;  many  of 
their  comrades  having  been  killed  and  wounded 
while  aiding  in  mannmg  the  battery  durinjg  the 
action.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  T.  Tbel, 

CapUln  ArUUe^. 
OOL.  SCURRrS  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GLORIETTA. 

8a!Ita  Fi,  Nsw-Mnioo,  March  81,  IStfi, 
To  Major  A,  If,  Jackson^  A.  A.  General,  Army 

New-Mexico: 

Major  :  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  while  encamped  at  Galistoe,  an  express 
from  Major  Pyron  arrived  with  the  information 
that  the  Major  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  conflict 
with  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  aboui 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  urging  me  to  hasten  to 
his  relief.  The  critical  condition  of  Major  P3rron 
and  his  gallant  comrades  was  made  known  to  the 
command,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  column  was 
formed,  and  the  order  to  march  given.  Our  bag^ 
gage-train  was  sent  forward  under  a  guard  of  one 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Taylor,  of  the  Seventh  regiment,  to  a  point  some 
six  miles  in  the  rear  of  ^lajor  Pyron's  position ; 
the  main  comnmnd  marching  directly  across  the 
mountains  to  the  scene  of  conflict  It  is  due  to 
the  brave  men  making  this  cold  night  march  to 
state  that,  where  the  road  over  the  mountain  was 
too  steep  for  the  horses  to  drag  the  artillery, 
they  were  unharnessed,  and  the  men  cheerfully 
pulled  it  over  the  difficulties  of  the  way  by  hand. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  wo  reached 
Major  Pyron's  encampment  at  Johnson's  ranche 
in  canon  Cito.  There  had  been  an  agreed  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  the  affair  of  the  twenty-sixth.  As  soon  as 
daylight  enabled  me,  I  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  ground,  and  so  formed  the  troops 
as  to  command  every  approach  to  the  position 
we  occupied,  which  was  naturally  a  very  strong 
one.  The  disposition  of  the  troops  was  soon 
completed,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  ready  to 
receive  the  expected  attack.  In  this  position  we 
remained  until  the  next  morning.  The  enemy 
still  not  making  their  appearance,  I  concluded  to 
march  forward  and  attack  them.  Leaving  a 
small  wagon-guard,  I  marched  in  their  direction 
with  portions  of  nine  companies  of  the  Fourth  re- 
giment, under  their  respective  officers,  (Captains. 
Hampton,  Lesseure,  Foard,  Crosson,  (ieisehcr/ 
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Alexander,  Buckholt,  Odcll,  and  Lieutenant  Hoi- : 
land,  of  company  IJ,  Captain  Scarboronph  bein;^ , 
unwellf)  four  companies  of  the  Seventh,  under  j 
Captains  Iloifinan,  Gardner,  Wigt^ins,  and  Adair; ' 
four  companies  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  under  Cap- 
tains Shannon  and  Ragsdale,  and  Lieuts.  Oaks  and 
Scott ;  three  pieces  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant 
Bradford,  together  with  Captain  Phillips's  com- 
pany of  independent  volunteers.     From  details 
and  other  causes  they  were  reduced,  until,  all 
combined,  they  did  not  number  over  six  hundreil 
men  fit  for  duty.     At  about  six  miles  from  our  > 
camp  the  advance-guard  gave  notice  that  the  ene- 
my were  near  in  force.     I  hastened  in  front  to  ] 
examine  their  position,   an<l  found  they  were 
about  one  mile  west  of  "  Pigeon's  Ranche,"  in 
canon  Glorietta. 

The  mounted  men  who  were  marching  in  front 
were  ordered  to  retire  slowly  to  the  rear,  dis- 
mount, and  come  into  the  action  on  foot.  The  ar- 
tillery was  pushed  forward  to  ^  slight  elevation  in 
the  cnnoriy  and  immediately  to  open  fire.  The 
infantry  were  rapidly  deployeil  into  line,  extend- 
ing across  the  canon  from  a  fence  on  our  left  up 
into  the  pine  forest  on  our  right. 

About  the  time  these  dispositions  were  made, 
the  enemy  rapidly  advanced  in  separate  columns, 
both  upon  our  right  and  left.  I  despatched  Ma- 
jor Pyron  to  the  right  to  check  them  in  that  di- 
rection, and  placing  the  centre  in  command  of 
Major  Ragnet,  I  hastened  with  the  remainder  of 
the  command  to  the  left. 

A  large  body  of  infantry,  availing  themselves 
of  a  gulch  thai  ran  up  the  centre  of  an  incloswl 
field  to  our  left,  were  moving  under  its  cover 
past  our  left  flunk  to  the  rear  of  our  position. 

Crossing  the  fence  on  foot,  we  advanced  over 
the  clearing  some  two  hundred  yards  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  foe,  and  ila^hod  into  the  gulch 
in  their  midst,  pistol  and  knife  in  hand.  For  a 
few  moments  a  most  desperate  an<l  deadly  hand- 
to-hand  conHict  ragwl  along  the  gulch,  when  they 
broke  beO^re  the  stea<ly  courage  of  our  men,  and 
fled  in  the  wildest  disorder  and  confusion. 

Major  Pyron  was  equally  successful,  and  Ma- 
jor llagnet,  with  his  force,  charged  rapidly  down 
the  centre.  Lieutenant  Bradford,  of  the  artillery. 
had  been  wouiide«l  and  borne  from  the  field. 
There  being  no  other  officer  of  the  artillery  pres- 
ent, three  guns  constituting  our  battery  had  been 
hastily  withdrawn  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  \ 

Sending  to  the  rear  to  have  two  of  the  guns  , 
bnvight  back  to  the  fieM,  a  pause  was  made  to 
reunite  our  forrt-*,  which  had  become  somewhat ' 
scattered  in  the  last  rencountre.     When  we  were  ' 
reaily  to  advance  the  enemy  ha<l  taken  cover,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  wlu-ther  their  main  Ijody 
was  stationed  behind  a  long  ad<)be  wall  that  ran 
•»«arly  a<Toss  the  cnnon,  i»r  had  taken  position 
behind  a  lar^o  hvl'jie  of  rorks  in  the  rear.     Pri- 
vate W.  I).  Kirk,  of  Captain  Phillips's  cf»mpany, 
had  tak'Mi  fhar^^*  of  ono  of  the  giin<,  and  Ser- 
pi\Tnt   Patri<-k,    of    the    arlillerv,    anc»thor,    ami 
bnMight  tliem  to  tlie  ground.     While  trying,  by 
the  fire  of  tlic^'  two  guns  to  ascertain  the  local- 
ity of  the  enemy.  Major  Shropshire  was  sent  to 


the  right  with  orders  to  move  up  among  the  pinea 
until  he  should  find  the  enemy,  when  he  was  to 
attack  them  on  that  flank.  Alajor  Iv^igiiet,  with 
similar  orders,  was  despatched  to  the  left.  I  in- 
formed these  gallant  officers  that  as  soon  as  the 
sound  of  their  guns  was  heard  I  would  change  in 
front  with  the  remainder  of  the  command.  Send 
ing  Major  Pyron  to  the  assistance  of  Major  Rag- 
net,  and  leaving  instructions  for  the  centre  to 
charge  as  the  lire  opened  on  the  right,  I  pa<vsod 
in  that  direction  to  learn  the  cause  of  delay  in 
making  the  assault  I  found  that  the  gallant 
Major  Shropshire  had  been  killed.  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  right  and  immediately  attacked  tlic 
enemy,  who  were  at  the  ranche.  Majors  Ragnet 
and  Pvron  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  their  left 
from  the  rock  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  cen- 
tre charging  down  the  road,  the  foe  were  driven 
from  the  ranche  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  before  al- 
luded to,  where  they  made  their  final  and  most 
desperate  stand.  At  this  point  three  batteries 
of  eight  guns  opened  a  furious  fire  of  grape,  can- 
ister, and  shell  upon  our  advancing  troops. 

Our  brave  soldiers,  heedless  of  the  stonn, 
pressed  on,  determined,  if  possible,  to  take  their 
battery.  A  heavy  body  of  infantry,  twice  onr 
number,  interposed  to  save  their  guns.  Here  the 
conflict  was  terrible.  Our  men  and  officers,  alike 
inspired  with  the  unalterable  determination  to 
overcome  every  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  da.she<l  among  them.  The  right  and  cen- 
tre had  united  on  the  left.  The  intrepid  Ragnet, 
and  the  cool,  calm,  courageous  Pyron,  had  pushoti 
fon^'ard  among  the  rocks,  until  the  nuizzle  c»f 
the  opposing  forces'  guns  passed  each  other. 
Inch  by  inch  was  the  ground  disputed,  until  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  had  time  to  escape  with  .1 
number  of  iheir  wagons.  The  infantry  also  broke' 
ranks  and  fled  from  the  field.  So  precipitate  was 
their  flight  that  they  cut  loose  their  teams  and 
set  fire  to  two  of  their  wagons.  The  pursuit  w.i'^ 
kept  up  until  forced  to  halt  from  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion of  the  men,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
six  hours  in  the  hardest  contested  fight  it  ha<l 
ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  The  enemy  is  n<jw 
known  to  have  numbered  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  Pike's  Peak  miners  and  regulars,  the 
flower  of  the  Unite<l  States  army. 

During  the  action,  a  part  of  the  army  succeoih'd 
in  reaching  our  rear,  surprising  the  wagon-guanl, 
and  burning  our  wagons,  tikingat  the  s;ime  time 
some  sixteen  prisoners.  About  this  time  a  pariy 
of  prisoners,  whom  I  had  sent  to  the  rear,  reach- 
ed there,  and  infonned  them  how  the  light  wa^? 
going  in  front,  whereupon  they  buat  a  Jiasty  r^.- 
treat,  not,  how(rver,  until  tlie  perpetration  of  two 
acts  wliich  the  most  barbarous  savage  of  the 
plains  would  blush  to  own.  One  was  tlie  shoot- 
ing and  dangerously  woimding  tlie  Jicv.  L.  II. 
rionos,  cliaplain  of  the  Foiirlh  rfginu-nt,  with  a 
white  flag  in  his  hand  ;  the  (»th(T  an  order  that 
the  i»risoinTS  they  had  taken  bcslmt  in  <*aso  tlu-v 
were  attacked  on  their  retreat.  Tlie^i'  instanri's 
go  to  prove  that  they  have  lost  all  smse  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  insan<»  hatred  ihvy  bear  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  themanli- 
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I  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendeoce. 

We  remained  upon  the  battle-field  during  the 
dajr  of  the  twenty  ninth,  to  bury  our  dead  and 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  and  then 
marched  to  Santa  Fo,  to  procure  supplies  and 
transportation,  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

Our  loss  was  thirty-six  (86)  killed,  and  sixty 
(60)  wounded.  Of  the  killed,  twenty-four  were 
of  the  Fourth  regiment,  one  of  the  Fifth  regiment, 
eiffht  of  the  Seventh  regiment,  and  one  of  the  ar- 
tiflcry. 

That  of  the  enemy  greatly  exceeded  this  num- 
ber, forty-four  of  their  dead  being  counted  where 
the  battle  first  opened.  Their  killed  must  hare 
exceeded  considerably  over  one  hundred. 

The  country  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  four 
as  brave  and  chivalrous  officers  as  ever  graced 
the  ranks  of  any  army.  The  gallant  Major  Shrop- 
shire fell  early,  pressing  upon  the  foe  and  cheer- 
ing his  men  on.  The  brave  and  chivalrous  Major 
Ragnet,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  while  engaged 
in  the  last  and  most  desperate  conflict  of  the  &y. 
He  survived  long  enough  to  know  and  rejoice  at 
our  victory,  and  then  died  with  loving  mesM- 
ges  upon  his  expiring  lips.  The  brave,  gallant 
Captain  Buckholt,  and  Lieutenant  Mills,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  distin^ished  gallantry 
througliout  the  fight,  and  fell  near  its  'close. 
Of  the  living,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  all  be- 
haved with  distinguished  courage  and  daring. 

This  battle  proves  conclusively  that  few  mis- 
takes were  made  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
in  this  command.  They  were  ever  in  the  front, 
leading  their  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  fray.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  heroic  band,  among  whom  instances  of  indi- 
vidual daring  and  personal  prowess  were  con- 
stantly occurring.  Major  Pyron  was  distinguished 
by  the  calm  intrepidity  of  his  bearing.  It  is  due 
to  Adjutant  Ellsbury  R.  Lane,  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  courage  and  activity  he  displayed  in  the 
dischar,?e  of  his  official  duties,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  my  orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  ScrURT, 
Colonel  Oommandlnif  A.  N.  M. 


Doc.  82. 
THE  EVACUATION  OP  COLUMBUS. 

KEPORT  OP  M.VJOR-GENERAL  POLK. 


HlADQUARTrRS  FiRST  (JRAND  DlVIMOX, 

Abxt  or  TUB  Mississippi,  IICMnoLDT, 


March  18,  IHCi.     ) 

To  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan^  A.  G.  A.y  Jaekson, 

Tennessee: 

On  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Columbus  I 
lelcgraphod  General  Rcanregard.  It  was  accom- 
plished, and  I  avail  myself  of' the  first  leisure  I 
have  had  to  submit  my  official  report.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  instructions  from  the  War  department, 
through  Qeneral  Beauregard,  **to  evacuate  Co- 
b.  D.  81. 


lumbus,  and  select  a  defensive  position  below,"  I 
proceeded  to  arrange  and  organize  a  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  and  to  execute  it 
with  as  much  celerity  as  the  safety  of  my  com- 
mand and  the  security  of  the  public  property  at 
risk  would  allow.  The  position  below  offering 
most  advantages  for  defensive  works,  and  which 
it  was  agreed  to  adopt,  was  that  embracing  Island 
No.  Ten,  the  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend,  on  the 
Tennessee  shore,  and  New-Madrid.  At  the  two 
latter  places,  works  had  been  thrown  up  during 
the  last  autumn,  and  measures  were  already  in 
progress  for  increasing  their  strength  by  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  batteries.  On  the  twenty- . 
fifth  of  February  I  issued  orders  for  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  as  a  preparatory  step.  Orders  were 
also  issued  by  me  for  the  removal  of  the  commis- 
sary and  quartermaster's  stores,  then  the  ord- 
nance stores  of  every  description,  and  then  the 
heavy  guns.  These  orders  were  executed  prompt- 
ly and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

To  Brigadier-General  McCown  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  river  defences,  at  the  posi- 
tion chosen.  His  division  was  ordered  thither 
on  the  twenty-seventh.  A  sufficient  number  of 
guns  having  been  placed  in  t)attery,to  make  that 
position  secure,  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  except- 
ing the  cavahry,  moved  on  the  first  General 
Stuart's  brigade  going  by  steamer  to  New-Madrid, 
the  remainder  marching  by  land  to  Union  City, 
under  General  Cheatham.  I  remained  with  my 
staff  and  the  cavalry,  to  supervise  the  completion 
of  the  work,  until  the  following  day.  The  last 
shipment  of  articles  of  special  value  being  made, 
the  quarters  and  other  building  erected  by  our 
troops  were  consigned  to  the  fiames  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  at  three  p.m.  myself  and  staff  followed 
our  retiring  column. 

The  enemy's  cavalry — the  first  of  his  forces  to 
arrive  after  the  evacuation  —  reached  Columbus 
in  the  afternoon  next  day,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  last  of  our  troops  liad  left.  In  five  days 
we  moved  the  accumulations  of  six  months,  tak- 
ing with  us  all  our  commissary  and  quartermas- 
ter's stores — an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  my 
whole  command  for  eight  months ;  all  our  pow- 
der and  other  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores, 
excepting  a  few  shot  and  gun-carriages,  and 
every  heavy  gun  in  the  Fort  Two  thirty-two- 
pounders,  in  a  remote  outwork,  were  the  only 
valuable  guns  left,  and  these,  with  three  or  foui 
small  and  indifferent  carronades  similarly  situat- 
ed, were  spiked  and  rendered  useless. 

The  whole  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  coii- 
posing  our  armament  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 
KespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Polk, 
If  i^or-Oen«nl  C 


Doc.  88. 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  MAJOR  KEY, 

Tde  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  rec^ 
upon  which  Major  John  J.  Key  was  dismis-ed 
from  the  military  service  of  the  tJnit^  &ta.^j^\ 
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BXBSLLION  RECORD,  18$2-6«. 


SiK ;  I  imi  informed  that  in  nr  iwer  to  the  qucs* 
tion,  "  Why  was  not  the  r<jbel  ntmy  bagged  im- 
mediatelj  alter  the  ba.ttle  ncur  Shftrpsbiirgh  f 
propounded  to  you  by  Jrajor  Levi  C.  Turner, 
Jutfee- Advocate,  etc>,  you  answered:  "That  is 
not  the  gamo.  The  object  is,  Ihat  neither  army 
shall  get  much  adranta^e  of  the  other ;  that  both 
Ihalt  be  kept  m  the  field  till  they  are  exhaust- 
ed, when  w#  will  make  a  compromise  and  save 
sUrery." 

I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  will,  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  from  the  receipt  of  this,  prove  to 
me  bj  Major  Turner  that  you  did  not^  either 
literatiy  or  in  substance^  make  the  answer  stated 
Youra,  A,  Lijicoi^s, ' 

Ind&ned  at  follows : 

Copy  delivered  to  Mfijor  Key  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  ten  a*v«|  September  twentv-Eeventh^ 
1861  John  Hay. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  Ji.x*,  September  twen- 
ty-seventh, 1S02,  Major  Key  and  Major.  Turner 
•ppeared  before  me.  ^Major  Turner  say  a:  "^is  I 
remember  it,  tho  conversation  was :  I  aske<i  the 
question.  Why  we  did  not  bag  them  after  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburgh  ?  Major  Key's  reply  was, 
That  was  not  the  game ;  that  we  should  tiro  the 
rebels  out  and  ourselves ;  that  that  was  the  only 
w»y  the  Union  could  bo  preserved  j  w©  eome  to- 
gether fraternally,  and  slavery  be  saved."  On 
cro8S*exami nation,  Major  Tun:ier  says  he  has  fre- 
quently heard  Major  Key  converse  in  regard  to 
the  present  trotibles,  and  never  heard  him  utter 
&  flcntimcnt  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  He  has  never  uttered  any  thing 
which  he,  Major  T.»  would  call  disloyalty.  The 
particular  conversation  detailed  wa^  a  private 
one,  A.  LtxcoL!7, 

Indorsed  on  the  abo^e : 

In  my  view  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any 
gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  from 
the  United  States  to  utter  such  sentiments  as 
Major  Key  is  within  pro  veil  to  have  done.  There- 
fore, let  Major  John  J*  Key  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  A.  LiycoLN^. 

Tho  foregoing  is  the  whole  reoord,  except  the 
simple  order  of  the  dismissal  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

At  the  interview  of  Major  Kay  and  Major  Tur- 
ner with  the  President,  Major  Kej^  did  not  at- 
tempt to  controvert  the  statement  of  Major  Tur- 
ner, but  simply  insisted  and  sought  to  prove  that 
he  was  true  to  the  Union.  The  substance  of  the 
Presidents  reply  was,  that  if  there  was  a  ^Vgamo,*^ 
even  among  Union  men,  to  have  our  array  not 
take  an  advantage  of  the  enemy  when  it  could^ 
it  was  his  object  to  break  up  that  game. 


"Doc.    84. 
BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURG  H   LANDINa 

B1AUR£04AI>'30RDEI13  A3  TO  AMOVEHEKTOf  rROOF&* 

Jlk4z»qrj|];TFns  Ahht  or  ram  Hiihikpfi,  t 

C*^jtiST«,  Miia,,  Aprils,  1S8S.  f 

To  General  S.  Cooptr^  Adjutant  and  Intpectiir' 

General^  Elchmond  : 
Special  OjiDEns,  No,  S, 

L  In  the  impending  movements,  the  oorfis  of 
this  army  will  march,  assemble,  and  take  order 
of  battle  in  the  following  manner,  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  the  enemy  is  in  position  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  Shiloh  Church,  with  the  right 
resting  on  Owl  Creek,  and  his  left  on  Lick  Creek : 

1,  The  third  corpi,  under  Major-Genera t  Har- 
dee, will  advance  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the 
Ridge  road  from  Corinth  to  what  is  called  the 
Bark  road,  passing  about  half  a  mile  north-west 
of  the  workhouse.  The  head  of  the  column  will 
bivouac,  if  possible,  at  Mockey'a  house,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  ftom  Monterey  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  tavalry^  thrown  well  forward  during  tho 
march,  wilt  reconnoitre  and  prevent  surprise,  will 
halt  in  front  of  the  Meckey  House  on  the  Bark 
road, 

%  Major  Watldell,  A.  D.  C.  to  Gonerftl  Beau- 
regard, with  two  good  g:uides,  will  report  for  ser- 
vice to  %Iajor-General  Hardee, 

3»  At  thrco  o'clock  a.m.,  to-  morrow,  the  third 
corps,  with  the  left  in  front,  will  continue  to  ad-- 
vance  by  the  Bark  road  until  within  sight  of  tbo 
enemy^s  out-posts,  on  advanced  positions,  when 
it  will  be  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  its  left  renting  on  Owl 
Creek,  its  right  towards  Lick  Creek,  supported  on 
that  flank  by  half  of  its  cavalry.  The  left  Jiank 
being  supported  by  the  other  half  The  interval 
between  the  extreme  right  of  this  corps  and  Lick 
Creek,  will  be  filled  with  a  brigade  or  division, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  from  the 
Second  corps*  These  troops,  during  tho  battle^ 
will  also  be  under  the  command  of  Major-Gcneral 
Hardee. 

He  will  make  tho  proper  disposition  of  the 
artillery  along  tho  lino  of  battlt^,  romcmberin? 
that  the  rifle-guns  are  of  long  ranges,  and  should 
be  placed  in  very  commanding  positions  in  rear 
of  the  infantry,  to  fire  nminly  on  the  reserves 
and  second  line  of  the  enemy,  but  occasionmlly 
will  be  divided  on  his  batteries  *and  heads  of 
columns. 

ir.  The  aecOTid  eorpi,  under  Major-Gen  Drat 
Braxton  Bragg,  will  assemble  at  ilonterey^  and 
move  thenco  as  early  as  practicable  ■  tho  right 
wing  with  left  in  front,  by  the  road  from  Mon- 
terey to  Savannah  ;  the  iiead  of  the  column  td 
reach  tho  vicinity  of  Meckey' s  house,  at  the  iiv- 
tcrsoction  of  the  Bark  road,  before  sunset  Tho 
cavalry  with  tins  wing  will  take  possession  on 
tho  road  to  Savannah,  beyond  Mcckey^s,  as  far  *« 
Owl  Creek,  having  'advanced-guards  and  picket'^ 
with  the  front.  The  left  wing  of  this  corps  w\\\ 
advance  at  the  same  time,  also  left  in  front,  hf 
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the  road,  from  Monterey  to  Purdy  ;  the  head  of 
the  column  to  reach  by  night  the  intersection  of 
that  road  with  the  Bark  road.  This  wing  will 
continue  ti..e  movement  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  the  rear  of  the  Third  corps  shall  have  passed 
the  Purdy  road,  which  it  will  then  follow. 

The  Second  corps  will  form  the  second  .line  of 
battle,  about  one  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  first 
line.  It  will  be  formed,  if  practicable,  with  regi- 
mcnU;  in  double  columns  at  half  distance,  dis- 
posed as  advantageously  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  will  admit,  and  with  a  view  to  facility  of 
development  The  artillery  placed  as  may  seem 
best  to  Major^Gcineral  Bragg, 

III.  The  First  corps^  under  Major-Gencral  Polk, 
with  thfe  exception  of  the  detached  divisions  at 
Bethel,  will  take  up  its  line  of  march  by  Ridge 
road,  hence  to  Pittsburgh,  half  an  hour  after  the 
rear  of  the  Third  corps  shall  have  passed  Corinth, 
and  will  bivouac  to-night  in  the  rear  of  that 
corps,  and  to-morrow  will  follow  the  movements 
of  that  corps,  with  the  same  interval  of  time  as 
to-day.  When  the  head  of  column  shall  have 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Meckey  House,  it  will 
be  halted  in  column,  or  massed  on  the  line  of  the 
Bark  road,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
as  a  reserve.  Meanwhile,  one  regiment  of  its 
cavalry  will  be  placed  in  observation  on  the  road 
from  Johnston's  House  to  Stantonville.  Another 
regiment  or  battalion  of  cavalry  will  be  posted  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  road  from  Monterey  to 
Purdy,  with  the  rear  resting  on  or  about  the  in- 
tersection of  that  road  with  the  Bark  road,  hav- 
ing advanced-guards  and  pickets  in  the  direction 
of  Purdy.  * 

The  forces  at  Bethel  and  Purdy  will  defend 
their  positions  as  already  instructed,  if  attacked, 
otherwise  they  will  assemble  on  Purdv,  and  thence 
advance,  with  advanced-guards,  flankers,  and  all 
other  prescribed  military  precautions,  by  the  road 
thence  to  Monterey,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
rest  of  the  First  corps,  at  the  intersection  of  that 
road  with  the  Bark  road,  leading  to  Corinth, 

IV.  The  reserve  of  the  forces  will  be  concen- 
trated, by  the  shortest  and  best  routes,  at  Mon- 
terey as  soon  as  the  rear  of  the  Second  corps 
shall  have  moved  out  of  that  place.  Its  com- 
mander will  take  up  the  best  position  whence  to 
advance  as  required,  either  in  the  direction  of 
Meckey's  or  of  Pratt's  house,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Pittsburgh,  JT  that  road  is  found  practicable, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  Ridge  road  to  Ham- 
burgh, throwing  all  its  cavalry  on  the  latter  road, 
as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  one  to  Pitts- 
burgh, passing  through  Grierford  or  Lick  Creek. 

This  cavalry  will  throw  well  forward  advanced- 
guards  and  videttcs  toward  Gricrfleld,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Hamburgh,  and  during  the  impend- 
ing battle,  when  called  to  the  field  of  combat^ 
wul  move  by  the  Grierfield  road. 

A  regiment  of  the  infantry  reserve  will  be 
thrown  forward  to  the  intersection  of  the  Grand 
Hill  road  to  Hamburgh,  as  a  support  to  the  cav- 
alry. 

The  reserve  will  be  formed  of  Brockinridge's, 
Bowen's,  and  Salhem^s  brigades,  as  now  organ- 


ized, the  whole  under  Brigadier-General  Breck- 
inridge. 

.V.  General  Bragg  will  detach  the  Fifty-first 
and  Fifty-second  regiments  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, Blount's  Alabama,  and  Desha's  Arkansas 
battalions,  and  Bain's  battery  from  his  corps^ 
which,  with  two  of  Carroll's  regiments,  now  en 
route  for  the  headquarters,  will  form  a  garrison 
for  the  post  and  depot  at  Corinth.  • 

yi.  Strong  guards  will  be  left  on  the  railroad 
bridges  between  luka  and  Corinth,  to  be  furnish- 
ed in  due  proportion  from  the  commands  of  luka, 
Burnsville,  and  Corinth. 

YII.  Proper  guards  will  be  left  at  the  camps 
of  the  several  regiments  of  the  forces  on  the  field. 
Corps  commanders  will  determine  the  force  of 
the  guards. 

VIIL  Wharton's  regiment  of  Texas  cavalry 
will  be  ordered  forward  at  once  to  scout  on  the 
road  from  Monterey  to  Savannah,  between  Meek* 
ey's  and  its  intersection  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Purdy  road.  It  will  annoy  and  harass  any  force 
of  the  enemy  coming  that*way  to  assail  Cheat- 
ham's division  at  Purdy. 

IX.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  forces  will  take 
all  due  measures  and  precautions,  and  give  re- 
quisite order^for  the  repairs  of  all  the  bridges,- 
causeways,  and  roads  on  which  our  army  may 
move  in  the  execution  of  their  orders. 

X.  The  troops,  individually  so  intelligent,  aVid 
with  such  a  grand  interest  involved  in  the  issue, 
are  urgently  enjoined  to  be  obedient  and  observ- 
ant of  the  orders  of  their  superiors  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  Their  officers  must  constantly  keep  them 
in  hand,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  ammunition 
by  heedless  firing.  The  fire  should  be  slow,  lU- 
ways,  at  a  distant  mark.  It  is  expected  that 
much  and  effective  work  will  be  done  with  the 
bayonet 

By  command  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston. 

Thomas  Jordan, 

A.  A.  QenenU. 

(B.) 

KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND  MISSING  IN  THE   BATTLE   OF 
SHILOH,  GENERAL    BEAUREGARD    COMMANDING. 

First  corps — Major-General  Polk;  First  divi- 
sion, Brigadier-General  Clark ;  First  brigade.  Col- 
onel R.  M.  Russell ;  killed,  ninety-seven ;  wound- 
ed, five  hundred  and  twelve.  Second  brigade, 
Brigadier-General  A.  P.  Stewart;  killed,  ninety- 
three  ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  twenty -one ; 
missing,  three.  Second  division,  M^or-Gerxeral 
Cheatham;  First  brigade,  Brigadier-General  B. 
R.  Johnson ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty ; 
wounded,  six  hundred  and  seven  ;  missing,  thir- 
teen. Second  brigade.  Colonel  W.  H.  Stephens ; 
killed,  seventy-five;  wounded,  four  hundred  and 
thirteen;  missing,  three.  Total  —  killed,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five ;  wounded,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifly-three ;  missing,  nineteen. 

Second  Corps — General  Bragg ;  First  division, 
Brigadier-General  Ruggles ;  First  brigade,  Colo- 
nel Gibson;  killed,  ninety-five;  wounded,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  missing,  ninety.  Sec- 
ond brigade,  Brigadier-General  Anderson ;  killed^ 
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Btxty-seven ;  wounded,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen; missing,  fifty.  TYiird  brigade, •  Colonel 
Pond ;  killed,  eighty -nine ;  wounded,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six;  missing,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven.  Second  division,  Brigadier-General 
Withers;  First  brigadCf  Brigadier-General  Glad- 
den ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  wound- 
ed, five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  missing,  one 
hundred  and  three.  Second  brigade,  Brigadier- 
General  Chalmers ;  killed,  eighty-two ;  wounded, 
three  hundred  and  forty-three :  missing,  twenty- 
nme.  Third  brigade,  Brigaaier-General  Jack- 
son ;  killed,  ninety-one ;  wounded,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four;  missing,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four.  Total — ^killed,  five  hundred  and  fifty-three ; 
wounded,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty* 
one ;  missing  six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Third  Corps — Major-General  Hardee,  First  bri- 
gade, Brigadier-General  Hindman;  killed,  one 
hundred  and  nine;  wounded,  five  hundred  and 
forty-six ;  missing,  thirty ^ight  Second  brigade, 
Brigadier-General  Clebum ;  killed,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight ;  wounded,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  missing,  sixty-five.  Third  brigade,  Briga- 
dier-General Wood;  killed,  one  hundred  and 
seven ;  wounded,  six  hundred ;  missing,  thirty- 
eight  Total — Killed,  four  hundred  and  four; 
wounded,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six;  missing,  one  hundred  and/orty-one. 

Reserve  —  Major-General  Breckinridge,  First 
Kentucky  brigade.  Colonel  Trabue;  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one ;  wounded,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven ;  missing,  ninety-two.  Second 
brigade,  Brigadier-General  Bowcn ;  killed,  ninety- 
ei^ht ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight ; 
missing,  twenty-eight  Third  brigade.  Colonel 
Statliam ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  thiriy-seven  ; 
wounded,  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  miss- 
ing, forty-five.  Total — Killed,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  ;  wounded,  one  thousand  six  hurfdred 
and  eighty-two  ;  missing,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five. 

Recapitulation  —  Killed,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  wounded,  eight  thou- 
sand and  twelve ;  missing,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  total,  ton  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine. 

(C.) 

LIST  OF  FLAGS  CAPTURED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHTLOH, 
NEAB  TU£  TENNESSEE  RIVER,  APRIL  ^,  1862. 

IllADQCABTSm  AXICT  Of  TEE  MlSSISBim,  I 

CoRUiTii,  Mas,  April  28, 1802.     f 
Five  (5)  blue  silk  regimental  colors. 
Twenty  (20)  Federal  flags. 
One  (1)  garrison  flag. 
Two  (2)  guidons.  Tuomas  Jordan, 

A.  A.Q«nenl. 

(E.) 

TOLD  RETURN  OF  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  BE- 
FORE AKD  after  the  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH,  FOUGHT 
APRIL  SIXTH   AND   SEVENTH. 

UlADQUABTKM  A  KMT  0?  TRK  MUBOSfm,  ) 

GoBijiTfl,  Mias.,  AprU  21,  1802.     f 

EOftrtive  total  EfFBctiv*  tnUl 
berur*  battle.     aft«r  battle. 


Third  Army  Corps,  MaJor-G«n.  W.  J.  Hardee,  6,789  • 
Rewnre,  Brig.-Oen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,...  6,499 

ToUlinfkotry  and  arUUery, 85,958 

Cavalry,  Brigadier-General  F.  Gardner, 4^ 

Grand  total, 40,855  sa,6M 

Difference  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  casualties  in  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Tiie  battle-field  being  so  thicklv  wooded  that 
the  cavalry  was  useless  and  could  not  operate 
at  all. 

Respectfully  submitted  and  forwarded. 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding  A.  M. 


Flrrt  Army  Corp«,  Mi^Jor-General  L.  Polk,..   9,186 
ScooDd  Aimy  Corps,  General  B.  Bragg, 18,589 


6,779 
9,961 


Doc.  85. 

CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    HORACE 
GREELEY  AND  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

THE  PRATER  OP  TWBNTT  MILLIONS. 

To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  ths  United 

States: 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  intrude  to  tell  you  —  for 
yon  must  know  already  —  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  who  triumphed  in  your  election, 
and  of  all  who  desire  the  unqualified  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  now  desolating  our  country,  are 
sorely  disappointed  and  deeply  pained  by  the  pol- 
icy you  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard  to  the 
slaves  of  rebels.  I  write  only  to  set  succinctly 
and  unmistakably  before  you  what  we  require, 
what  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  of 
what  we  complain. 

I.  We  require  of  you,  as  tlie  first  servant  of 
the  Republic,  charged  especially  and  preeminent- 
ly with  this  duty,  that  you  execute  the  law&, 
Most  emphatically  do  we  demand  that  such  laws 
as  have  been  recently  enacted,  which  therefore 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  embody  the  pratent 
will  and  to  be  dictated  by  the  present  needs  of 
the  Republic,  and  which,  after  due  consideration, 
have  received  your  personal  sanction,  shall  by 
you  be  carried  into  full  effect,  and  that  you  pub- 
licly and  decisively  instruct  your  subordinates 
that  such  laws  exist,  that  they  are  binding  on  all 
functionaries  and  citizens,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

IL  We  think  you  are  strangely  and  disas- 
trously remiss  in  the  discharge  of  your  official 
and  imperative  duty  with  regard  te  the  emanci- 
pating provisions  of  the  new  Confiscation  Act 
Those  provisions  were  designed  to  fight  Slavery 
with  Liberty.  They  prescribe  that  men  loyal  to 
the  Union,  and  willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  her 
behalf,  shall  no  longer  bo  held,  with  the  nation's 
consent,  in  bondage  to  persistent,  malignant 
traitors,  who  for  twenty  years  have  been  plotting 
and  for  sixteen  months  have  been  fighting  to  di- 
vide and  destroy  our  country.  AVliy  these  trai- 
tors should  be  -treated  with  tenderness  by  you, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  dearost  rights  of  loyal 
men,  we  cannot  conceive. 

III.  We  think  you  are  unduly  influenced  by 
the  councils,  the  representations,  the  menaces, 
of  certain  fossil  politicians  hailing  from  the  Bor> 
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der  Slave  States.  Knowing  well  that  the  hearti- 
ly, unconditionally  loyal  portion  of  the  white  cit 
izens  of  those  States  do  not  expect  nor  desire 
that  Slavery  shall  be  upheld  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Union — (for  the  truth  of  which  we  appeal  not 
only  to  every  Republican  residing  in  those  States, 
but  to  such  eminent  loyalists  as  H.  Winter  Davis, 
Parson  Brownlow,  the  Union  Central  Committee 
of  Baltimore,  and  to  The  Nashville  Union) — we 
ask  you  to  consider  that  Slavery  is  everywhere 
the  inciting  cause  and  sustaining  ba^e  of  treason : 
the  most  slaveholding  sections  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  being  this  day,  though  under  the  Union 
flag,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  while 
the  free  labor  portions  of  Tennessee  and  of  Texas, 
though  writhing  under  the  bloody  heel  of  trea- 
son, are  nnconquerably  loyal  to  the  Union.  So 
emphatically  is  this  the  case,  that  a  most  intelli- 
gent Union  banker  of  Baltimore  recently  avowed 
his  confident  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  present 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  though  elected  as  and 
BtiU  professing  to  be  Unionists,  are  at  hpart  de- 
sirous of  the  triumph  of  the' Jeff  Davis  conspir- 
acy ;  and  when  asked  how  they  could  be  won  back 
to  loyalty,  replied — "  Only  by  the  complete  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery."  It  seems  to  us  the  most  ob- 
vious truth,  that  whatever  strengthens  or  forti- 
fies Slavery  in  the  Border  States  strengthens  also 
treason,  and  drives  home  the  wedge  intended  to 
divide  the  Union.  Had  you,  from  the  first,  re- 
fused to  recognize  in  those  States,  as  here,  any 
other  than  unconditional  loyalty — that  which 
stands  for  the  Union,  whatever  may  become  of 
Slavery  —  those  States  would  have  been,  and 
would  be,  far  more  helpful  and  less  troublesome 
to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  than  they  have 
been,  or  now  are. 

IV.  We  think  timid  counsels  in  such  a  crisis 
calculated  to  prove  perilous,  and  probably  disas- 
trous. It  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  so  wan- 
tonly, wickedly  assailed  by  rebellion  as  ours  has 
been,  to  oppose  force  to  force  in  a  defiant,  daunt- 
less spirit  It  cannot  afford  to  temporize  with 
traitors,  nor  with  semi-traitors.  It  must  not 
bribe  them  to  behave  themselves,  nor  make  them 
fair  promises  in  the  hope  of  disarming  their  cause- 
less hostility.  Representing  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  people,  it  can  afford  to  forfeit  any  thing 
else  better  than  its  own  self-respect,  or  their  ad- 
miring confidence.  For  our  Government  even  to 
seek,  after  war  has  been  made  on  it,  to  dispel  the 
affected  apprehensions  of  armed  traitors  that  their 
cherished  privileges  may  be  assailed  by  it,  is  to 
invite  insult  and  encourage  hopes  of  its  own 
downfall.  The  rush  to  arras  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  is  the  true  answer  at  once  to  the  rebel 
raids  of  John  Morgan  and  the  traitorous  sophis- 
tries of  Beriah  Magoffin. 

V.  We  complain  that  the  Union  cause  has  suf- 
fered, and  is  now  suffering  immensely,  from  mis- 
taken deference  to  rebel  Slavery.  Had  you,  sir, 
in  your  Inaugural  Address,  unmistakably  given 
notice  that,  in  case  the  rebellion  already  com- 
menced, were  persisted  in,  and  your  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  enforce  the  laws  should 
be  resisted  by  armed  force,  you  would  recogniMe 


no  loyal  person  as  rightfully  h^ld  in  Slavery  "fy 
a  traitor^  we  believe  the  rebellion  would  there- 
in have  received  a  staggering  if  not  fatal  bknr. 
At  that  moment,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
most  recent  elections,  the  Unionists  were  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  slave  States.  But 
they  were  composed  in  good  part  of  the  aged,  the 
feeble,  the  wealthy,  the  timid — the  young,  the 
reckless,  the  aspiring,  the  adventurous,  had  al- 
ready been  largely  lured  by  the  gamblers  and 
negro-traders,  the  politicians  by  trade  and  tiie 
conspirators  by  instinct,  into  the  toils  of  treaaon. 
Had  you  then  proclaimed  that  i^bellion  would 
strike  the  shackles  from  the  slaves  of  every  trai- 
tor, the  wealthy  and  the  cautious  would  have 
been  supplied  with  a  powerful  inducement  to  re- 
main loyal  As  it  was,  every  coward  in  the 
ISouth  soon  became  a  traitor  fVom  fear ;  for  loy- 
alty was  perilous,  while  .treason  seemed  compu*- 
atively  safe.  Hence  the  boasted  unanimity  of  the 
South — ^a  unanimity  based  on  rebel  terrorism  and 
the  fact  yiat  immunity  and  safety  were  found 
on  that  side,  danger  and  probable  death  on  ours. 
The  rebels,  from  the  first^  have  been  eager  to 
confiscate,  imprison,  scourge,  and  kill ;  we  have 
fought  wolves  with  the  devices  of  sheep.  The 
result  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Tens  of  thousands  are  fighting  in  the  rebel  ranks 
to-day,  whose  original  bias  and  natural  leanings 
would  have  led  them  into  ours. 

VI.  We  complain  that  the  Confiscation  Act 
which  you  approved  is  habitually  disregarded  by 
your  Generals,  and  that  no  word  of  rebuke  for 
them  from  you  has  yet  reached  the  public  ear. 
Fremontfs Proclamation  and  Hunter's  Order  fiivor- 
ing  Emancipation  were  promptly  annulled  by  you ; 
while  Halleck's  Number  Three,  forbidding  fugi- 
tives from  slavery  to  rebels  to  come  within  ms 
lines — an  order  as  unmilitary  as  inhuman,  and 
which  received  the  hearty  approbation  of  every 
traitor  in  America — ^with  scores  of  like  tendency, 
have  never  provoked  even  your  remonstrance. 
We  complain  that  the  officers  of  your  armies  have 
habitually  repelled  rather  than  invited  the  ap- 
proach of  slaves  who  would  have  gladly  taken 
the  risks  of  escaping  from  their  rebel  masters  to 
our  camps,  bringing  intelligence  oflen  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  Union  cause.  We  complain  that 
those  who  have  thus  escaped  to  us,  avowing  a 
willingness  to  do  for  us  whatever  might  be  re- 
quired, have  been  brutally  and  madly  repulsed, 
and  often  surrendered  to  be  scourged,  maimed, 
and  tortured  by  the  ruffian  traitors,  who  pretend 
to  own  them.  We  complain  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  regular  army  officers,  with  many  of 
the  volunteers,  evince  far  more  solicitude  to  up- 
hold Slavery  than  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  And 
finally,  we  complain  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
elected  as  a  Republican,  knowing  well  what  an 
abomination  Slavery  is,  and  how  emphatically 
it  is  the  core  and  essence  of  this  atrocious  rebellion, 
seem  never  to  interfere  with  these  atrocities,  and 
never  give  a  direction  to  your  military  subordi- 
nates, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  OOQ* 
ceived  in  the  interest  of  Slavery  rather  than  of 
Freedom* 
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Vil.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  recent  trag- 
edy in  New-Orleans,  whereof  the  facts  are  obtain- 
ed entirely  through  pro-slavery  channels.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  resolute,  able-bodied  men,  held 
in  slavery  by  two  rebel  sugar-planters  in  defiance 
'  of  the  Confiscation  Act  which  you  have  approved^ 
left  plantations  thirty  miles  distant  and  made  their 
way  to  the  great  mart  of  the  South- West,  which 
they  knew  to  be  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Union  forces.  They  made  their  way  safely 
and  quietly  through  thirty  miles  of  rebel  territory, 
expecting  to  find  freedom  under  the  protection  of 
our  flag.  Whether  they  had  or.  had  not  heard  of 
the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act^  they  reasoned 
logically  that  we  could  not  kill  them  for  deserting 
the  service  of  their  lifelong  oppressors,  who  had 
through  treason  become  our  implacable  enemies. 
They  came  to  us  for  liberty  and  protection,  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  render  their  best  ser- 
vice ;  they  met  with  hostility,  captivity,  and  mur- 
der. The  barking  of  the  base  curs  of  slavery 
in  this  quarter  deceives  no  one — not  even  them- 
selves^ They  say,  indeed,  that  the  n^ocs  had 
no  right  to  appear  in  New-Orleans  armed,  (with 
their  miplements  of  daily  labor  in  the  cane-field ;) 
but  no  one  doubts  that  they  would  gladly  have 
hud  those  down  if  assured  that  they  should  be 
free.  They  were  set  upon  and  maimed,  captured 
and  killed,  because  they  sought  the  benefit  of 
that  act  of  Congress  which  they  may  not  specifi- 
cally have  heard  of,  but  which  was  none  the  less 
the  law  of  the  land -r- which  they  had  a  clear 
right  to  the  benefit  of— which  it  was  iomebody'a 
duty  to  publish  far  and  wide,  in  order  that  so 
many  as  possible  should  be  impelled  to  desist 
from  serving  rebels  and  the  rebellion,  and  come 
over- to  the  side  of  the  Union.  They  sought  their 
liberty  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land — ^they  were  butchered  or  reenslaved  for  so 
doing  by  the  help  of  Union  soldiers  enlisted  to 
fight  against  slaveholding  treason.  It  was  iome- 
hody^i  fault  that  they  were  so  murdered — if  others 
shall  hereafter  suffer  in  like  manner,  in  default  of 
explicit  and  public  direction  to  your  generals  that 
they  are  to  recognize  and  obey  the  Confiscation 
Act,  the  world  will  lay  the  blame  on  you.  Whe- 
ther you  will  choose  to  hear  it  through  future  his- 
tory and  at  the  bar  of  God,  I  will  not  judge.  I 
can  only  hope. 

VIII.  On  the  face  of  this  wide  earth,  Mr.  Pror 
aident^  there  is  not  one  disinterested,  determined, 
intelligent  champion  of  the  Union  cause  who  does 
not  feel  that  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  at  the  same  time  uphold  its  inciting  cause  are 
preposterous  and  futile  —  that  the  rebellion,  if 
crushed  out  to-morrow,  would  be  renewed  within 
ayear  if  Slavery  were  left  in  full  vigor — that  army 
officers  who  remain  to  this  day  devoted  to  Slavery 
can  at  best  bo  but  half-way  loyal  to  the  Union — 
and  that  every  hour  of  deference  to  Slavery  is  an 
hour  of  added  and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union. 
I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  your  Embassadors  in 
Europe.  It  is  freely  at  your  service,  not  at  mine. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  candidly  whether  the  seem- 
ing subserviency  of  your  policy  to  tlie  slavehold- 
ingy  slavery-upholding  interest,  is  not  the  perplex- 


ity, the  despair  of  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  bo 
admonished  by  the  general  answer  I 

IX.  I  close  as  I  began  with  the  statement  that 
what  an  immense  majority  of  the  loyal  millions 
of  your  countrymen  require  of  you  is  a  frank,  de- 
clared, unqualified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  more  especially  of  the  (Confisca- 
tion Act  That  act  gives  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  rebels  coming  within  our  lines,  or  whom  those 
lines  may  at  any  time  inclose — we  ask  you  to 
render  it  due  obedience  by  publicly  requiring  all 
your  subordinates  to  recognize  and  obey  it  The 
rebels  are  everywhere  using  the  late  anti-negro 
riots  in  the  North,  as  they  have  long  used  your 
officers'  treatment  of  negroes  in  the  South,  to  con- 
vince the  slaves  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  a  Union  success — that  we  mean  in  that  case 
to  sell  them  into  a  bitter  bondage  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Let  them  impress  this  as  a  truth 
on  the  great  mass  of  their  ignorant  and  credulous 
bondmen,  and  the  Union  will  never  be  restored-r- 
never.  We  cannot  conquer  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple united  in  solid  phalanx  against  us,  powerfully 
aided  by  Northern  sympathizers  and  European 
allies.  We  must  have  scouts,  guides,  spies,  cooks, 
teamsters,  diggers,  and  choppers  from  the  blacks 
of  the  South,  whether  wo  allow  them  to  fight  for 
us  or  not,  or  we  shall  be  baffled  and  repell^  As 
one  of  the  millions  who  would  gladly  have  avoid- 
ed this  struggle  at  any  sacrifice  but  that  of  prin- 
ciple and  honor,  but  who  now  feel  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  is  indispensable  not  onlv  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  country  but  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, I  entreat  you  to  render  a  hearty  and  un- 
equivocal obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Yours,  Horace  Greelet. 

Nbw-Tork,  Aogust  19, 18G2. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  LETTER. 

ExBcmTB  Makskw,  \ 

Washlnotov,  August  2i,  1802.  f 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  nine- 
teenth, addressed  to  myself  through  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements 
or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to  be 
erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert 
them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn.  I  do  not  now 
and  here  argue  against  them.  If  there  be  per- 
ceptible in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose 
heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  right 

As  to  the  policy  I  **  seem  to  be  pursuing,**  as 
you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in 
doubt 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  soon- 
er the  National  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  '^  the  Union  as  it  was.*' 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  Bave  Slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  Slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  strug- 
gle i$  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  sav« 
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or  destroy  Slavery.  If  I  could  sare  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would 
do  it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leavug  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that  What 
I  do  about  Slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  help»  to  save  this  Union ; 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  H  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall 
do  les8  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I 
shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  \o  be 
errors ;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  offi- 
cial duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men,  every- 
where, could  be  free.      Yours,       A.  Lincoln. 

MR.  QREELET'S  RESPONSl. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Although  I  did  not  anticipate  nor 
seek  any  reply  to  my  former  letter  unless  through 
your  official  acts,  I  thank  you  for  having  acconi- 
ed  one,  since  it  enables  me  to  say  explicitly  that 
nothing  was  further  from  my  thought  than  to 
impeach  in  any  manner  the  sincerity  or  the  in- 
tensity of  your  devotion  to  the  savine  of  the 
Union.  I  never  doubted,  and  have  no  fnend  who 
doubts,  that  you  desire,  before  and  above  all 
else,  to  reestablish  the  now  derided  authority 
and  vindicate  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public. I  intended  to  raise  only  this  question — 
Do  you  propose  to  do  this. by  recognizing^  obey- 
ing^ and  enforcing  the  latcSy  or  by  ignoring^ 
disregarding^  and  in  effect  defying  them  f 

I  stand  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  The  hum- 
blest has  a  clear  right  to  invoke  its  protection 
and  support  against  even  the  highest  That 
law-^in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Nations, 
of  Nature,  and  of  God— declares  that  every  traitor 
now  engaged  in  the  infernal  work  of  destroying 
our  country,  has  forfeited  thereby  all  claim  or 
color  of  right  lawfully  to  hold  human  beings  in 
Slavery.  I  ask  of  you  a  clear  and  public  recog- 
nition that  this  law  is  to  be  obeyed  wherever  the 
National  authority  is  respected.  I  cite  to  you 
instances  wherein  men  fleeing  from  bondage  to 
traitors  to  the  protection  of  our  flag  have  been 
assaulted,  wounded,  and  murdered  by  soldiers 
of  the  Union — unpunished  and  unrebuked  by 
your  General  Commanding — to  prove  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  take  action  in  the  premises — action 
that  will  cause  the  law  to  be  proclaimed  and 
obeyed  wherever  your  authority  or  that  of  the 
Union  is  recognized  as  paramount  The  Rebel- 
lion is  strengthened,  the  National  cause  is  im- 
perilled, by  every  hour's  delay  to  strike  Treason 
this  staggering  blow. 

When  Fremont  proclaimed  freedom  to  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  you  constrained  him  to  modify 
his  proclamation  into  rigid  accordance  with  tlia 
terms  of  the  existing  law.  It  was  your  clear 
right  to  do  60.  I  now  ask  of  you  conformity  to 
the  principle  so  sternly  enforced  upon  him.  I 
ask  you  to  instruct  your  Generals  mod  Commo- 


dores that  no  loyal  person— certainly  none  will- 
ing to  render  service  to  the  National  cause-^ 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the  slave  of  aiqr 
traitor.  While  no  rightful  government  was  evfr 
before  assailed  by  so  wanton  and  wicked  a  rebel- 
lion as  that  of  the  slaveholders  against  our  Na- 
tional life,  I  am  sure  none  ever  before  hesitated 
at  so  simple  and  primary  an  act  of  self-defence  M 
to  relieve  those  who  would  serve  and  saTe 
it  from  chattel  servitude  to  those  who  are  wading 
through  seas  of  blood  to  subvert  and  destroy  it 
Future  generations  will  with  difficulty  realise 
that  there^  cOuld  have  been  hesitation  on  tiiiis 
point  Sixty  years  of  general  and  boundless 
subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power  do  not  ade- 
quately explain  it 

Mr.  President,  I  beseech  you  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  devotees  of  Slavery 
everywhere— just  as  much  in  Marvland  as  in 
Mississippi,  in  Washington  as  in  Richmond — ere 
to-day  your  enemies,  and  the  implacable  foes  of 
eY^TY  effort  to  reestablish  the  National  authoritnf 
by  the  discomfiture  of  its  assailants.  Their  Presi' 
dent  is  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  Jefferson  Davi& 
You  may  draft  them  to  serve  in  the  war ;  but  thej 
will  only  fight  under  the  Rebel  flag.  There  is  noi 
in  New- York  to-day  a  man  who  really  believes  in 
Slavery,  loves  it,  and  desires  its  perpetuatioB, 
who  heartily  desires  the  crushing  out  of  the  Bf^ 
hellion.  He  woi\ld  much  rather  save  the  Repiib* 
lie  by  buying  up  and  pensioning  off  its  assailants. 
His  **  Union  as  it  was  '*  is  a  Union  of  which  toq 
were  not  President^  and  no  one  who  truly  wished 
Fjreedom  to  All  ever  could  be. 

If  these  are  truths,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
surely  of  the  gravest  importance.  You  cannet 
safely  approach  the  great  and  good  end  you  so 
intently  meditate  by  shutting  your  eyes  to  them. 
Your  deadly  foe  is  not  blinded  by  any  mist  in 
which  your  eyes  may  be  enveloped,  be  walks 
straight  to  his  goal,  knowing  well  his  weak  pointy 
and  most  unwillingly  betraying  his  fear  that  yon 
too  may  see  and  take  advantage  of  it  God  grant 
that  his  apprehension  may  prove  prophetic. 

That  you  may  not  unseasonably  perceive  these 
vital  truths  as  they  will  shine  forth  on  the  pages 
of  History — that  they  may  be  read  by  our  cnB- 
dren  irradiated  by  the  glory  of  our  National  sal- 
vation, not  rendered  lurid  by  the  blood-red  glow 
of  National  conflagration  and  ruin — that  you  maj 
promptly  and  practically  realize  that  Slavery  is 
to  be  vanquished  only  by  Liberty — is  the  ferrent 
and  anxious  prayer  of       Yours  truly, 

Horace  Grbslst. 

Nbw-Tou,  Aucntt  Si,  IMS. 


Doc.  86. 
OPERATIONS  IN   VIRQINIA. 

REPORT  or  MAJORrOINERjL«   (REBEL)  MAORUDIB. 

HsADQCAmas  DiPASTinirr  PnminiLA,  I 
Lu*t  rAiui,lfft7  8,18«S.        f 

General  8,  Cooper^  A,  and  L  G.,  C.  S.  A. : 

General:   Deeming  it  of  vital  importance  io 
hold  Yorktown,  on  York  River,  and  Mulbenr 
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bknd,  on  James  River,  and  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  by  an  intervening  line,  until  the  author- 
ities might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  a  serious  advance  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Peninsula,  I  felt  compelled  to  dispose 
my  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish 
'  these  objects  with  the  least  risk  possible,  under 
the  circumstances  of  great  hazard  which  sur- 
rounded the  little  army  I  commanded. 

I  had  prepared,  as  my  real  line  of  defence,  po- 
ntions  in  advance  at  Harwood*s  and  Young's 
'Mills.  Both  fianks  of  this  lino  were  -defended  by 
txwgy  and  difficult  streams  and  swamps. 

In  addition,  the  left  flank  was  defended  by 
elaborate  fortification  at  Ship  Point,  connected 
by  a  broken  line  of  redoubts  crossing  the  heads 
of  the  various  ravines  emptying  into  York  River 
and  Wormley's  Creek,  and  terminating  at  Fort 
Graflon,  nearly  in  front  of  Yorktown.  The  right 
flank  was  defended  by  the  fortifications  at  the 
mouth  of  Warwick  River,  and  at  Mulberry  Island 
Point,  and  the  redoubts  extending  firom  the  War- 
wick to  the  James  River. 

Intervening  between  the  two  lines  was  a  wood- 
ed country,  about  two  miles  in  extent.  This 
wooded  line,  forming  the  centre,  needed  the  de- 
'fence  of  infantry  in  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
■  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  break 
through  it. 

In  my  opinion,  this  advanced  line,  with  its 
flank  defences,  might  have  been  hold  by  twenty 
thousand  troops.  With  twenty-five  thousand,  I 
do  not  believe  it  could  have  been  broken  by  any 
force  the  enemy  could  have  brought  against  it 
Its  two  flanks  were  protected  by  the  "  Virginia  " 
and  the  works  on  one  side,  ami  the  fortifications 
at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  on  the  other/ 

Finding  my  forces  too  weak  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  this  line,  I  was  compelled  to  prepare  to 
receive  the  enemy,  on  a  second  line,  on  Warwick 
^  River.  This  line  was  incomplete  in  its  prepara- 
tions, owing  to  the  fact  that  a  thousand  negro 
laborers,  whom  I  had  engaged  in  fortifying,  were 
taken  from  mo  and  discharged,  by  superior  or- 
ders, in  December  last;  and  a  delay  of  nine 
weeks  consequently  occurred  before  I  could  reor- 
ganize the  laborers  for  the  engineers. 

Keeping,  then,  only  small  bodies  of  troops  at 
Harwood^s  and  Young's  Mills,  and  at  Ship  Point, 
I  distributed  my  remaining  forces  along  the  War- 
wick line,  embracing  a  front  from  Yorktown  to 
'Minor's  Farm,  of  twelve  miles,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Mulberry  Island  Point,  one  and  a 
half  miles.  I  was  compelled  to  place  in  Glouces- 
ter Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Island,  fixed 
garrisons,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  ray 
whole  force  being  eleven  thousand.  So  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  the  line,  embrac- 
ing a  length  of  thirteen  miles,  was  defended  by 
about  five  thousand  men. 

After  the  reconnoissances  in  great  force  from 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  the  enemy, 
on  the  thinl  April,  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  Harwood's  Mill.  He  advanced  in  two  heavy 
columns,  one  along  the  Old  York  road,  and  the 
other  along  the  Warwick  road,  and  on  the  fifth 


of  April  appeared  simultaneously  along  the  whol« 
front  of  our  line  from  Minor's  Farm  to  Yorictown. 
I  have  no  accurate  data  upon  which  to  b«se  an 
exact  statement  of  his  force,  but  from  varioiis 
sources  of  information,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had 
before  me  the  enemy's  army  of  the  Potomac,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  McClcllan,  with  th« 
exception  of  the  two  corps  d'armie  of  Banks  and 
McDowell,  respectively.  Forming  an  iggregate 
number  of  certainly  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  since  ascertained  to  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

On  every  portion  of  my  lines  he  attacked  ub 
with  a  furious  cannonading  and  musketry,  which 
was  responded  to  with  effect  by  our  batteries,  and 
troops  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  were  also 
well  thrown  forward  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
day,  and  energetically  felt  our  whole  line,  bat 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of 
our  troops.  Thus,  with  five  thousand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrisons,  we  stopped  and  held  in 
check  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
Every  preparation  was  made  in  anticipation  of 
another  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  men  slept  in 
the  trenches  and  under  arms,  but,  to  my  utter 
surprise,  he  permitted  day  after  day  to  elapse 
without  an  assault 

In  a  few  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  ap- 
parent In  every  direction,,  in  front  of  our  lines, 
through  the  intervening  woods,  and  along  the 
open  fields,  earthworks  began  to  appear.  Through 
the  energetic  action  of  the  government,  reinforce- 
ments b^n  to  pour  in,  and,  each  hour,  the  army 
of  the  Peninsula  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  un- 
til anxiety  passed  from  my  mind  as  to  the  result 
of  an  attack  upon  us. 

The  enemy's  skirmishers  pressing  us  closely 
in  front  of  Yorktown,  Brigadier-General  Early  or- 
dered a  sortie  to  be  made  from  the  redoubts,  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  him  from  Pi^mentaj^'s 
peach-orchard.  This  was  effected  in  the  most 
gallant  manner  by  the  Second  Florida,  Colonel 
Ward,  and  Second  Mississippi  battalion,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor,  all  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ward.  The  quick  and  reckless  charge 
of  our  men,  by  throwing  the  enemy  into  a  hasty 
flight,  enabled  us  to  effect,  with  little  loss,  an  en- 
terprise of  great  hazard  against  a  superior  force, 
supported  by  artillery,  when  the  least  wavering 
or  hesitation  on  our  part  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  loss. 

The  Warwick  line,  upon  which  we  rested,  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Warwick  River  rises  very  near  York  River, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  York- 
town.  Yorktown  and  Redoubts  Nos.  Four  and 
Five,  united  by  long  curtains,  and  flanked  by 
rifle-pits  from  the  left  of  the  line,  until  at  the 
commencement  of  the  military  road  it  reaches 
Warwick  River  —  here  a  sluggish  and  boggy 
stream,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  run- 
ning through  a  dense  wood  fringed  by  swamps. 

Along  this  river  are  five  dams,  one  at  Wynne's 
Mill  and  one  at  Lee*s  Mill,  and  three  constructed 
by  myself.  The  effect  of  these  dams  is  to  back 
up  the  water  along  the  coun»e  of  the  river,  so 
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that  nearly  three  fourths  of  its  distance  its  pas- 
rage  is  impracticable  for  either  artillery  or  infan- 
try. £ach  of  these  dams  is  protected  by  artillery 
and  extensive  earthworks  for  infantry. 

After  eleven  days  of  examination,  the  enemy 
seems  very  properly  to  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Dam  No.  One,  the  centre  of  our  line, 
was  the  weakest  point  in  it,  and  hence,  on  the 
sixteenth  April,  he  made  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  serious  effort  to  break  through  at  that 
point 

Early  on  that  morning  he  opened  at  that  4am 
a  most  furious  attack  of  artillery,  flUing  the  woods 
wiUi  shells,  while  his  sharp-shooters  pressed  for- 
ward dose  to  our  lines. 

From  nine  a.ic.  to  twelve  If.  six  pieces  were 
kept  in  constant  fire  against  us,  and  by  three 
P.M.  nearly  three  batteries  were  directing  a  per- 
fect stonn  of  shot  and  shell  on  our  exposed  posi- 
tion. We  had  only  three  pieces  in  position  at 
that  point,  but  two  of  them  could  not  be  used 
with  effect,  and  were  rarely  fired,  so  that  we 
were  constrained  to  ^reply  with  only  one  six- 
pounder,  of  the  Troupe  artillery,  Cobfra  Georgia 
Legion,  Captain  Stanley,  under  the  particular 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Pope. 

This  piece  was  served  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy and  effect,  and  by  the  coolness  and  skill 
with  which  it  was  handled  the  great  odds  against 
us-  ^ere  almost  counterbalanced. 

By  half-past  three  p.m.,  the  intensity  of  the 
cannonading  increasing,  heavy  masses  of  infantry 
commenced  to  deploy  in  our  front,  and  a  heavy 
musketry-fire  was  opened  upon  us.  Under  the 
cover  of  this  continuous  stream  of  fire,  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  throw  forces  over  the 
stream  and  storm  our  six-pounder  battery,  which 
was  inflicting  such  damage  upon  them. 

This  charge  was  very  rapid  and  vigorous,  and 
before  our  men  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  seve- 
ral companies  of  a  Vermont  regiment  succeeded 
in  getting  across  and  occupying  the  rifle-pits  of 
the  Fifteenth  North-Carolina  volunteers,  who 
were  some  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  throwing 
up  a  work  for  the  protection  of  their  camp. 

This  regiment  immediately  sprang  to  arms  and 
engaged  ue  enemy  with  spirit,  under  the  lead  of 
'  their  brave  but  unfortunate  commander,  McKin- 
ney,  and,  aided  by  the  Sixteenth  Greorgia  regi- 
ment, repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  when  the  gallant 
McKinney  fell,  a  temporary  confusion  ensued, 
which  was  increased  by  an  unauthorized  order 
to  fall  back.  The  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
with  great  force. 

At  this  moment,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Geor- 
gia, under  command  of  Colonels  Wilson  and  I^a- 
mar,  respectively,  the  left  of  the  Sixteenth  Geor- 
gia, under  command  of  Colonel  Goode  Bryan,  and 
the  two  companies  of  Captaias  Martin  and  Burke, 
of  the  Second  Louisiana,  under  Colonel  Norwood, 
accompanied  by  the  Fifteenth  North-Carolina, 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  the  steadiness  of  veter- 
ans, charged  the  rillc-pitft  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  them  with  great  slaughter. 

Colonel  Anderson,  commanding  his  brieade, 
•nd  the  commanding  o£Bcers  of  the- troops  &^^e 


mentioned,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  rushed  to  the  conflict  i(nd 
repelled  this  serious  attempt  of  the  enemy. 

Subsequently,  the  enemy  massed  heavier  bod- 
ies of  troops,  and  again  approached  the  stream. 
It  was  evident  that  a  most  serious  and  energetic 
attack,  in  large  force,  was  being  made  to  break 
our  centre,  under,  it  is  believed,  the  immediiite 
eye  of  McClcUan  himself;  but  Brigadier-General 
Howell  Cobb,  who  was  in  command  at  that 
point,  forming  the  Second  Louisiana,  Seventh  and. 
Eighth  Georgia,  of  Colonel  Anderson's  brigade, 
the  Fifteenth  North-Carolina,  Fourteenth  Geor- 
gia, and  Cobb's  Legion  in  line  of  battle  on  oar 
front,  received  the  attack  with  ereat  firmnesfi, 
and  the  enemy  recoiled,  with  Toss,  ih>m  the 
steady  fire  of  our  troops,  before  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  water. 

Brigadier^General  McLaws,  commanding  the 
Second  division,  of  which  Cobb-s  command 
formed  a  part,  hearing  the  serious  firing,  hasten- 
ed to  the  scene  of  action,  and  exhibited  great 
coolness  and  judgment  in  his  arrangements.  The 
Tenth  Louisiana,  Fifteenth  Virginia,  a  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Mississippi,  and  the  -Eleventh  Ala- 
bama, were  ordered  up  as  reserves,  and  were 
placed  in  position,  the  Tenth  Louisiana  marchine 
to  its  place  with  the  accuracy  of  a  parade  drilL 
The  other  raiments  were  assigned  positions  ottt 
of  the  range  of  fire. 

Tn  addition.  General  McLaws  pUoed  the  whole 
of  his  division  under  arms,  ready  to  move  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require. 

Colonel  Anderson  had  led  two  of  his  r^- 
ments,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Ge9rgia,  into  ac- 
tion, and  held  two  others  m  reserve,  while  Bri- 
gadier-General Toombs  advanced  with  his  own 
brigade,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Semmes,  closo  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  by  my  order,  (having  just  arrived,)  placed 
two  regiments  of  this  brigade  in  action,  retaining 
the  rest  as  reserves. 

Those  dispositions  rendered  our  position  per- 
fectly secure,  and  the  enemy  suffering  from  his 
two  repulses,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest 

The  dispositions  of  General  ,McLaws  were  skil- 
fully made.  His  whole  bearing  and  conduct  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  c(»nmcndation.  I  can- 
not designate  all  the  many  gallant  oflScers  and 
privates  who  distinguished  themselves,  and  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  Commanding 
General  to  the  accompanying  reports ;  but  ? 
would  fail  to  do  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  speciallj 
mention  some  particular  instances.  Brigadier- 
General  Cobb,  commanding  at  this  pointy  exhib- 
ited throughout  the  day  the  greatest  courage  and 
skill,  and  when  once,  at  a  critical  moment,  some 
troops  in  his  line  of  battle  wavered,  he,  in  per- 
son, rallied  the  troops  under  a  terrible  fire,  aad 
by  his  voice  and  example,  entirely  reestablished 
their  steadiness. 

Brigadier-General  Toombs  had  in  the  morning; 
by  my  order,  detached  from  this  division  Colonel 
Anderson's  brijzadc,  to  support  Brigadier-Gener%l 
Cobb,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  ordered 'for- 
wand  by  me,  promptly  and  energetically  led.tlie 
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remainder  of  his  command  under  fire,  arriTing 
just  before  the  enemy  ceased  the  vigor  of  his  at- 
tack, and  in  time  to  share  its  dangers. 

Brigadier-General  P.  J.  Semmes  commanded 
Toombs's  brigade,  the  latter  being  in  command 
of  the  division,  and  showed  his  usual  prompt- 
ness and  courage. 

Colonel  Levy,  of  Second  Louisiana  re^ment, 

was  the  Colonel  commanding  at  Dam  No.  -1, 

and  evinced  judgment,  courage,  and  high  soldier- 

,  ly  qualities,  in  his  conduct  and  arrangements, 

which  I  desire  specially  to  commend. 

Captain  Stanley  was  in  command  of  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  including  the  six-pounder,  so  effect- 
ively served.  Both  he  and  Lieutenant  Pope  con- 
ducted themselves  with  skill  and  courage. 

Captain  Jordan's  piece  was  in  a  very  exposed 
place,  and  was  soon  disabled  after  a  few  rounds, 
and  was  promptly  withdrawn.  Both  he  and  his 
men  exhibited  great  steadiness,  under  the  terri- 
ble fire  which  swept  over  them. 

The  enemy's  loss,  of  course,  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  occur- 
red over  on  their  side  of  the  stream,  but  I  think 
it  could  have  scarcely  been  less  than  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded. 

Our  loss  was  comparatively  trivial,  owing  to 
the  earthworks,  which  covered  our  men,  and  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five  in  killed  and  wounded. 

All  the*  reenforcements  which  were  on  their 
Tay  to  mo  had  not  yet  joined  me,  so  that  I  was 
jnable  to  follow  up  the  action  of  the  sixteenth 
of  April  by  any  decisive  step. 

The  reenforcements  were  accompanied  by  offi- 
cers who  ranked  me,  and  I  ceased  to  command. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  whole*  command,  who 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  greatest  hardships 
and  deprivations.  From  the  fourth  of  April  to 
the  third  of  May,  this  army  served  almost  with- 
out relief  in  the  trenches. 

Many  companies  of  artillery  were  never  re- 
lieved during  this  long  period.  It  rained  almost 
incessantly.  The  trenches  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter ;  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold ;  no  fires 
could  be  allowed ;  the  artillery  and  infantry  of 
the 'enemy  played  upon  our  men  almost  contin- 
uously day  and  night ;  the  army  had  neither  cof- 
fee, sugar,  nor  hard  bread,  but  subsisted  on  flour 
and  salt  meat,  and  that  in  reduced  quantities ; 
and  yet  no  murmurs  were  heard.  Their  gallant 
commanders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  department  of  Norfolk,  though  not  so  long  a 
time  exposed  to  these  sufferings,  shared  these 
hardships  and  dangers  with  equal  firmness  and 
cheerfulness.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  has  existed,  an  army  (the 
combined  army  of  the  Potomac,  Peninsula,  and 
Norfolk)  which  has  shown  itself,  for  so  long  a 
time,  so  superior  to  all  hardships  and  dangers. 

The  best  drilled  regulars  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  would  have  mutinied  under  a  continued 
service  in  the  trenches  for  twenty-nine  days,  ex- 
posed every  moment  to  musketry  and  shells,  in 
water  to  their  knees,  without  fire,  sugar,  or  cof- 
Ibe,  without  stimulants,  and  with  ao  inadequate 


supply  of  cooked  flour  and  salt  meats.  I  speak 
of  tnis  in  honor  of  those  brave  men,  whose  pa- 
triotism made  them  indifferent  to  suffering,  to 
disease,  to  danger,  and  death.  Indeed,  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  was  such  as  to  de- 
serve throughout  the  highest  commendation. 

I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  reports  which  accompany  this,  and  to 
commend  the  officers  and  men  there  named  to  the 
most  favorable  consideration  of  the  government 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  publicly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  and  devoted  serv- 
ices of  the  cavalry  of  the  Peninsula,  so  long  un- 
der my  command,  always  in  the  presence  of  su- 
perior forces  of  the  enemy.  I  owe  much  of  the 
success,  which  attended  my  efforts  to  keep  them 
within  the  walls  of  their  fortresses,  to  the  alac- 
rity, daring,  vigilance,  and  constancy  of  the  Third 
Virginia  cavalry,  and  the  independent  companies 
from  James  City,  Matthews,  Gloucester,  and  King, 
and  Queen  counties. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  officers  of  my 
staff  have  been  invaluable.  To  these  I  owe  my 
acknowledgments :  Captaibs  Brayn  and  Dickin- 
son, of  the  Adjutant-General's  department ;  Ma- 
jors Magruder  and  Brent,  of  the  Commissary 
and  Ordnance  departments  respectively;  Cap- 
tain White,  Acting  Chief  Quartermaster ;  Colo- 
nel Cabell,  Chief  of  Artillery ;  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Cary,  Acting  Inspector-General ;  Lieutenant 
Douglj^s,  of  the  Engineers ;  Lieutenants  Eustis 
and  Alston,  Aids-de-Camp ;  Dr.  George  "W.  Mil- 
den,  Acting  SUff  Officer;  Mr.  J.  R.  Bryan,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanard,  Mr.  D.  T.  Brashear,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry A.  Doyce,  who,  as  volunteer  aids,  have  ren- 
dered most  important  services,  and  to  private  K 
P.  Turner,  of  the  New-Kent  cavalry,  on  duty 
sometimes  in  the  field,  at  others  in  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-General's  office. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ball, 
of  the  Virginia  cavalry,  who  for  several  weeks 
during  the  siege  acted  as  a  volunteer  aid.  His 
conduct  on  the  fifth,  in  my  immediate  presence, 
and  under  a  severe  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  very 
gallant,  and  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which 
he  won  at  Manassas. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Major  George 
Neay,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia militia,  who  has  aided  me  in  the  adminis- 
tration, civil  as  well  as  military,  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  to  Lieutenants  Joseph  Phil- 
lips and  Causey,  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
local  knowledge  of  these  officers  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  service,  whilst  their  intre- 
pidity and  enterprise  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  conspicuous  on  every  occasion. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  estimate  of 
the  services  rendered  by  my  Chief  Quartermaster, 
Major  Bloomfield.  ^oon  after  he  took  charge,  he 
introduced  order,  promptness,  and  economy,  in 
the  management  of  his  department 

The  scarcity  of  supplies  and  materials  was  so 
great  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them. 

The  genius,  energy,  and  extraordinary  indus- 
try of  Major  Bloomfield,  however,  overcame  all 
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obstacles,  and  enabled  the  army  of  the  Peninsula 
to  move,  to  march,  and  to  fight,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  machine. 

This  statement  is  made  in  justice  to  Major 
Bloomfield,  who  is  absent,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, at  the  time  that  I  write. 

I  ask  the  attention,  also,  of  the  government  to 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  the  signal  officer,  in  charge 
of  the  signal  service  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to 
those  of  his  efficient  assistant,  Lieutenant  Lind- 
say, of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  regiment 

It  is  but  just  to  Colonel  Charles  A.  Crump, 
that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  gallant- 
ry, and  decided  ability  with  which  he  peHbrmed 
the  various  duties  of  commander  of  the  post  at 
Gloucester  Point,  during  the  year  in  which  he 
was  under  my  command.  He  was  worthily  sup- 
ported, on  all  occasions,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
P.  K.  Page,  and  the  other  officers  and  men  consti- 
tuting his  force. 

That  accomplished  officer,  Captain  Thomas 
Jefferson  Page,  of  the  navy,  successfully  applied 
the  resources  of  his  genius  and  ripe  experience 
to  the  defence  of  Gloucester  Point,  whilst  the 
important  work  opposite  was  commanded  with 
devoted  zeal  and  gallantry  by  Brigadier-General 
Kains. 

My  thanks  are  duo  to  Captain  Chatard,  of  the 
navy,  for  valuable  services  as  inspector  of  bat^ 
teries,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Noland,  late  of 
the  navy,  the  efficient  commander  of  the  bat- 
teries at  Mulberry  Island  Point 

That  patriotic  and  scientific  soldier.  Colonel  B, 
S.  Ewell^  rendered  important  services  to  the  coun- 
try during  my  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  as 
did  Colonel  Hill  Carter,  the  commander  at  James- 
town, and  his  successor.  Major  J.  R.  C.  Lewis. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  I  neglected 
to  record  the  self-sacrificing  conduct  of  Captain 
William  Allen,  of  the  artillery. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  this 
gentleman  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  on  James- 
town Island,  extensive  fortifications  jfor  the  do- 
fence  of  the  river,  and  from  that  time  until  he 
was  driven  from  his  home,  he  continued  to  apply 
the  resources  of  his  large  estate  to  the  benefit  of 
his  country.  And  so  great  and  disinterested 
were  his  zeal  and  devotion  as  an  officer,  that  he 
lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  immense  possessions 
in  endeavoring  to  remove  the  public  property 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  that  of  the  com- 
manding officers.  I  cannot  commend  his  con- 
duct as  an  officer  too  highly  to  the  government, 
nor  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  too  warmly  to  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

To  Captain  Rives,  Captain  St  John,  Captain 
Clark,  and  Captain  Dimmock,  of  the  engineers, 
and  their  able  assistants,  the  country  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  formidable  works  which  enabled 
me  to  meet  and  repulse,  with  a  very  small  force 
th»  attack  of  an  army  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand well-drilled  men,  commanded  by  the  best 
officers  in.  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

The  steadmess  and  heroism  of  the  officers  and 


men  of  the  artillery  of  the  Peninsula,  both  heavy 
and  light,  were  very  conspicuous  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  fifth  April,  and  throughout  the  siege 
which  followed.  The  high  state  of  efficiency 
of  thic  arm  of  the  service  was  mainly  due  to  6ol- 
onel  George  W.  Randolph,  chief  of  artillery  on 
my  staff,  who  applied  to  its  organization  disci-, 
pline,  and  preparation  for  the  field,  the  resources 
of  his  great  genius  and  experience. 

!ro  this  intrepid  officer  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen, the  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valua- 
ble services,  from  the  battle  of  Bethel,  where  his 
artillery  principally  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  day,  to  the  period  when  he  was  removed 
from  my  command  by  promotion.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonels  Cabell  and  Brown, 
of  the  same  corps.  The  medical  officers  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  the  skill  and  de- 
votion with  which  they  performed  their  duty  in 
this  sickly  country. 

To  Captain  Ben  Harrison  and  Lieutenant  Hill 
Carter,  Jr.,  and  their  admiral  troop,  the  Charles 
City  cavalry,  I  am  also  indebted  for  meritorious 
services  under  my  own  eye  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

I  haVe  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Bankhead  Magkudbb, 

Bfajor-Geoeral. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  McLAWSw 

IlKADQVAirrRltS  SSOOND  DlTISIOV,  ) 

Right  Flakk  Lu*8  Fa&m,  April  80, 1808.  f 
To  Captain  A.  G.DickiMon^  As^Utant  Adjutant' 
General : 

On  the  sixteenth  instant,  between  two  and 
three  p.m.,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  in* 
crease  in  the  intensity  of  fire  which  had  been 
heard  during  the  morning  from  the  direction  of 
Dam  No.  1.  Thinking  that  perhaps  a  real  at* 
tack  was  intended  at  that  point,  I  ordered  for- 
ward the  Tenth  Louisiana,  Fifteenth  Virginia, 
and  four  companies  of  the  Seventeenth  Missis- 
sippi, and  rode  toward  the  Dam,  ordering  up  on 
my  way  the  Eleventh  Alabama,  also,  to  act  as 
reserve  to  Dam  Na  2,  and  directed  my  whole 
command,  artillery,  infantry,  and  dragoons,  to 
be  under  arms,  and  ready  to  obey  any  ovdor  at 
once.  I  then  joined  General  Cobb.  The  firing 
at  this  time,  finom  both  cannon  and  small  arms, 
was  very  heavy  and  constant,  convincing  me  that 
the  attack  was  intended  as  a  real  one,  and  I  be- 
came exceedingly  anxious  for  the  reserves  to 
come  forward,  for  General  Kershaw's  brigade,  of 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  S.  0,, 
were^n  position  some  four  and  a  half  miles  on 
my  right,  down  the  Peninsula,  and  should  the 
line  be  broken  at  this  point  of  attack  by  a  largQ 
body  of  the  enemy,  that  position  would  bo  a  criti* 
cal  one,  and  Lee*s  Fann  have  to  be  abandoned, 
unless  a  considerable  force  of  our  troops  were  on 
hand  to  oppose  them.  I  heard  from  General  Cobb 
that  General  G.  T.  Anderson's  brigade  had  been 
ordered  to  his  support  by  General  Magruder,  and 
sent  off  by  Lieutenant  Stanard,  who  offered  his 
services  to  brin^  it  forward,  and  sent  others  to 
hasten  those  regiments  I  had  preyiously  ordered 
up. 
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A  body  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  pond  below  the  dam,  and  were  in  our  lower 
rifle-pits.  Colonel  McRinney,  of  the  Fifteenth 
North-Carolina,  was  killed  while  nillantly  lead- 
ing his  regiment  to  repulse  them.  His  death,  and 
the  sudden  dash  of  the  enemy,  created  some  con- 
fusion, which  was,  however,  promptly  corrected 
by  General  Cobb,  Who,  riding  in  among  the  men, 
they  recognized  his  voice  and  person,  and  prompt- 
ly retook  their  positions.  Colonel  Anderson*s 
brigade  at  this  time  came  forward  most  oppor- 
tunely, and  the  Seventh  Georgia,  Colonel  Wilson, 
followed  by  the  Eighth,  Colonel  L.  M.  Lamar, 
charging  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  as- 
sist^ by  the  Fifth  Louisiana  and  others,  drove 
them  back  across  the  pond,  killing  a  laree  num- 
ber. A  few  minutes  after  this,  one  of  the  artil- 
lery pieces  was  reported  as  disabled,  and  I  or- 
dered up  a  section  of  Captain  Palmer's  battery, 
which  was  in  reserve  on  Lee*s  farm,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Jeff.  Page,  of  the  Magruder  light  artil- 
lery, being  near  me,  offered  his  battery,  and  I 
directed  him  to  bring  it  Soon  after  this,  the 
regiments  I  had  ordered  forward  came  rapidly 
up.  The  Tenth  Louisiana,  Colonel  Marigny,  was 
ordered  to  the  main  point  of  attack,  and  the  oth- 
ers halted  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Captain 
Pagers  and  Captain  Palmer's  batteries  came  dash- 
ing forward  at  full  speed,  and  I  felt  my  position 
secure.  The  firing  ceased  as  night  came  on,  and 
the  assault  was  not  renewed. 

I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  General  Cobb,  and 
of  Colonels  Levy,  Bryan,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Lamar, 
and  Wilson,  and  of  Captain  Stanley,  of  the  Troupe 
artillery,  CobVs  Legion,  accompanying  this,  for 
further  particulars,  and  for  their  notice  of  indi- 
vidual merit  In  the  death  of  Colonel  McKinney 
the  service  has  lost  one  who  was  pure  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  just  in  all  his  acts.  A  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  who,  in  his  death,  as  in  his  life, 
reflected  honor  upon  both  his  native  and  his 
adopted  State,  and  illustrated  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Major  James  M.  Goegin,  A.  A.  and  Inspector- 
General,  ifajor  A.  H.  McLaws,  Dr.  Master,  Capt 
Mcintosh,  A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenant  Tuck- 
er, Aid-de-Camp,  were  with  me,  and  were  of  signal 
service.        Very  respectfully,        T.  McLaws, 

Brlgadler-Q^neml  Comaandlng. 

BEPORT  OP  COL.  WM.  M.  LEVY. 
Camp  or  Sbooiu>  Louisiana  RBoiMiirr  Vol&,  ) 
Dam  No.  1,  April  18, 1662.     f 

To  Capt  James  Bann.,  AuUtant  Adjutant- Oen- 

erat  Brigade : 

Sir  :  On  the  sixteenth  instant,  at  about  eight 
oVlock  A.M.,  the  enemy  appeared  in  considerable 
force  in  the  woods,  and  rear  portion  of  Gannon's 
field,  opposite  the  position  occupied  by  the  Second 
Louisiana  regiment  In  a  few  minutes,  two 
pieces  of  artillery  were  put  in  position,  and  open- 
ed a  fire  of  sk  ell  upon  us.  This  was  briskly  re- 
plied to  by  the  six-pounder  field-piece  of  the 
IVoupe  artillery,  belonging  to  Colonel  Cobb's 
Georgia  legion,  and  by  a  few  shots  from  the 
twelve-pounder  howitzer,  (Captain  Jordan's  bat- 
tery.) During  the  morning,  and  up  to  about  three 


o'clock,  sharp  artillery  firing  was  kept  up  oo 
both  sides,  and  the  infantry  were  engaged  in 
skirmishing  at  pretty  long  range. 

A  little  after  three  o'clock,  the  enemy  brought 
up  more  artillery,  and  displayed  six  pieces  (two 
rifled  Parrott)  and  opened  a  furious  cannonade, 
which  they  kept  up  with  scarcely  the  slightest 
intermission  for  three  hours.  ^  While  showering 
their  shell  upon  us,  a  bold  rush  was  made  across 
the  river,  or  creek,  by  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  who  suddenly  dashed  throneh 
the  water,  and,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  reach- 
ed  the  rifle-pits,  in  front  of  the  position  of  the 
Fifteenth  North-Carolina  regiment  This  regi- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  its  picket,  was  at 
work  intrenching  its  camp;  and  while  leadiog 
his  men  to  charge  the  enemy.  Colonel  McKinney 
fell  and  died  instantly,  gallantly  pressing  forward 
at  the  head  of  his  command.  The  unfortunate 
death  of  Colonel  McKinney  threw  the  Fifteentii 
into  momcntaiT  confusion,  and  the  enemy  was 
then  at  the  rifle-pits,,  and  about  to  cross  them. 
At  this  time  companies  6  (Captain  A.  H.  Mar- 
tin) and  D  (CapUin  R.  E.  Burke)  of  the  Second 
Louisiana  regiment,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Norwood,  of  that  regiment,  threw  themselves 
from  their  position  at  the  redoubt  and  curtain  at 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  attacked  the  enemr 
along  the  left  of  the  rifle-pits,  while  the  Seventh 
G^rgia  vigorously  attacked  them  along  the  rest 
of  the  line,  and  the  Eighth  Georgia  came  up  on 
the  right  of  the  Seventh  Georgia.  Company  I 
(Captain  Floumoy)  and  company  K  (Captain 
Kelso)  Second  Iiouisiana  regiment,  stationed  at 
the  lower  redoubt,  near  Dam  No.  1,  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy  from  their  position,  at  the  re- 
doubt The  rapid  and  vigorous  attack  of  our 
troops  at  once  checked  the  enemy,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  precipitately  retreated,  recrossed 
the  creek,  and  sought  shelter  from  the  havoc 
which  pursued  them,  under  cover  of  their  field- 
pieces. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my showed  that,  with  a  larger  force,  they  intend- 
ed to  renew  their  effort  to  break  our  lines ;  and, 
with  a  largely  increased  force,  they  again  at- 
tempted to  cross,  but  were  speedily  repulsed,  re- 
treating in  disorder.  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  bodies  left  oo 
this  side,  and  the  removal,  from  the  field  on  the 
other  side,  of  bodies,  I  am  certain  it  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that,  as  fall- 
ing under  my  immediate  observation,  'while  the 
conduct  of  all  our  troops  was  most  satisfactoiy, 
the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment,  the  section  of  the 
Troupe  artillery,  (Captain  Stanley,)  and  the  com- 
panies of  the  Second  Louisiana  regiment,  which 
I  have  enumerated,  manifested  the  most  praiM- 
worthy  alacrity  and  intrepidity. 

After  this  second  repulse,  the  enemy  retired 
their  infantry  from  the  field,  and  night  coming 
on,  the  contest  ceased,  leaving  us  in  full  posses- 
sion of  our  position,  from  which  we  had  not 
moved  except  to  drive  back  and  pursue  the 
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my,  and  in  tho  enjoyment  of  the  plcaswjg  know- 
ledge thjit  we  hail  rL'pulj^  &  fo«  largt^ly  cicoed- 
io£  U9  in  numt>or^ 

I  hA?e  the  honor  to  remain,  air,  very  respect- 
MJj,  your  obedient  servanl, 

GotcoeL  Coniattiiditig  3#oon4  L,v  RtfiflnkeDi^  j^qiI  Pun  ?fo«  1, 
BEFORI   OF  COLONEL   OODDE  BETAN« 

SrxTusara  GBOitaiA  RkjUhext^  April  19,  ISflS,  jf 
Captain  John  A.  Cobb,  A.  A.  Grnaral: 

biR :  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
morning  of  tho  sixteen th^  under  orders*  from  head* 
quarters  Second  hrigndo,  company  D,  (Captain 
Mnntgomery,)  of  this  regiment,  was  sent  to  rifle- 
pita  of  Ftflcenth  North-Car oUna  regiment  to  act 
as  shiirp -shooters,  and  protwt  a  working  party 
of  that  regiment  About  half-past  three  o^qiock, 
heavy  firing  being  heard  in  that  direction,  tho 
Sixteenth  Georgia  regiment  advanced  and  took 
position  in  tho  trenches,  on  the  right  of  the  bat^ 
teiy  opposite  Dam  No.  One,  at  w^hich  point  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had  crof^sed  and 
occupied  our  ri He-pita.  They  were  soon  driven 
back  across  this  by  the  Fifteenth  North- Carolina, 
Seventh  Georgia^  and  a  portion  of  the  Sixteenth 
Georgijb  regiment,  stationed  near  the  dam.  A 
heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  North-Carolina 
Seventh  and  Sixteenth  Georgia  re^mcnts  until 
dark,  at  which  time  the  enemy  retired.  T  can- 
not close  this  report  without  an  expression  of 
great  gratification  in  the  coolness  and  gallantry 
displayed  by  both  officers  and  men  of  my  com- 
toand  during  the  engagement,  and  particular  men- 
tion fihould  be  made  of  Captain  Montgomery,  of 
company  D»  Being  down  from  the  riHe-pits  with 
only  three  of  his  men,  (the  others  being  deployed 
as  skirmishers,)  he  gave  warning  to  the  Fifteenth 
North -CaroHna  of  the  advnnce  of  the  enemj*,  and 
joining  that  regiment  with  tho  few  men  of  his 
company  that  could  be  collected,  charged  with 
that  command  and  drove  the  enemy  j^m  their 
pitSL 

I  UBf  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gooue  Brtan, 

StPOaT  OF  UEtTKNJLVT-OOLONEl*  IIJCTE. 

IIlADQCASTlHt  IlfTISaTlI  RnfltUEXt  S.  C.  V*,  I 

Njcxk  Ln'A  Fabm,  April  19,  IS&L  f 

J&hn  A.  Cobh,  A.  A.  Gen f ml: 

T  hereby  transmit  a  report  of  the  action  of  tho 
Fifteenth  North- Carolina  voUinteers^  in  tho  en- 
gagement of  the  sixteenth  instant,  near  Dam  No. 
One,  on  Warwick  Creek* 

On  the  momtng  of  the  sixteenth,  cannonading 
.  along  the  line  toward  Wynnes  Mill^  and  also  some 
of  the  enemy^s  guns  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  batteries  at  Dam  No.  One,  and  as  the  day 
progrcsfied  other  indications  of  an  attack  by  the 
enemy  upon  our  line,  iruluced  Colonel  McKinney 
to  call  the  regiment  into  line  on  the  military  road 
running  in  front  of  wEicre  the  regiment  was  lying. 

About  ton  o'clock  A.^.,  calling  in  a  working 
party  of  a  hundred  men,  and  keeping  the  regi- 
ouat  in  this  stat«  of  readiaesa  for  two  boursror 


more,  he  ordered  the  arms  stacked,  and  had  the 
,  whole  regiment  detailed  for  work  upon  a  heavy 
intrenchmentj  which  he  had  been  ordered  Co  have 
eroctod  in  fi^nt  of  the  encampment,  and  about « 
two  hundred  yarda  in  the  rear  of  the  rifle^pita 
skirting  the  water  thrown  back  by  Dam  No,  due, . 
making  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  work- 
the  whole  of  tho   ensuing  night     Our   picketa 
were  in  front  of  the  rifle-pi ts,  close  along  tho 
water^s  edge.     From  tho  best  information  I  havo^ 
at  the  point  wlicre  the  enemy  charged  the  depth 
of  the  water  was  about  four  feet,  and  its  width 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards, , 
and  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  thick  undf^- 
growtb. 

About  three  oVlock  p.ii>,  the  regiment  be\ng. 
engaged  upon  tlio  works  alluded  to,  the  picketa 
gave  the  alann  that  the  enemy  were  charging 
rapidly  across  the  water  and  making  to  our  ri^e^ 
pita.  The  regiment  was  immediately  thrown 
into  line  of  battle,  and  being  ordered  by  Colonel 
McKinney,  advanced  at  a  double-^iuick  and  with 
a  yell  upon  the  enemy,  who  tmd  taken  partial 
shelter  behind  the  earth  thrown  from  our  pita 
before  the  regiment  could  reach  them,  and  open-* 
ed  a  terrible  tire  upon  us  as  we  advanced.  Their 
f^re  was  returned  with  promptness  and  with  dead-' 
ly  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Volley  otter  volley  in 
rapid  succession  immetliately  followed  from  both 
sides,  amidst  which  Colonel  McKinney  gallantly 
fell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  shot 
through  the  forehead.  He  fell  near  the  centre 
of  the  line,  and  his  death  was  not  known  to  cither 
ofQccrs  or  men  for  some  time  after  it  occurred, 
and  a  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  sides  till 
about  five  o'clock  p.m. 

Not  knowing  the  strength  of  tho  enemy  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  Colonel  Mc- 
Kinney des;iatched  an  orderly  to  Brigadier- Gene- 
rat  Cobb  for  reinforcements,  and  after  having 
been  engaged  in  close  conflict^  the  enemy  having 
given  way  on  our  right,  tho  Seventh  Georgia 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Wilson,  came  to  our  a>v 
sistance,  and  at  this  moment  the  enemy  gave  waj 
in  precipitate  retreat,  and  did  not  again  rally  at 
any  point  on  our  line. 

The  regiment  had  about  five  hundred  men  en* 
gaged.  I  have  no  means  of  deflnitely  ai^certain- 
ing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  butitmust  have  been 
superior  to  oura.  Prisoners  report  Umt  they  be- 
longed to  the  Third  Vermont  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Ccjlonel  Hyde.  We  captured  eight 
of  them.  The  number  of  killed  of  the  enemy» 
in  front  of  where  the  regiment  was  engaged,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  thirty,  How  many  fell 
in  tiie  water  is  not  known.  Our  loss  in  killed 
is  aa  follows  i 

Colonel  K.  M.  SrcKlnney, 

Privates  William  Yandles,  of  company  B  j  Ja 
aeph  Tonery  and  William  Ftnch,  of  company  D ; 
and  Francis  Gilbert,  of  company  F ;  Sergeant  II. 
M.  Clendenin,  and  privates  EUosley  Stoel  and 
Hardy  Wood,  of  company  H ;  private  J.  H.  Par- 
ker, of  company  I ;  private  William  Boon,  of  com- 
pany K ;  and  privates  J.  S.  Foushee  and  M.  II, 
Bomiatt^  of  company  E ;  making  in  all  twelve  man. 
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The  wounded  are  as  follows : 

Captain  Samuel  T.  Stanccll,  of  company  A, 
Sergeant  A.  V.  Helms,  mortally ;  Corporal  B.  G. 
Coon,  and  privates  Thomas  Mills,  (since  died,) 
Francis  Cuthhertson,  W.  C.  Wolf,  and  F.  R.  Bare- 
man,  of  company  B ;  private  Joseph  Downs,  (since 
dead,)  of  company  D ;  private  John  Sherrod,  of 
company  E ;  privates  William  A.  A  vera  and  John 
McDonald,  and  Francis  Morrison,  of  company  F ; 
private  Samuel  D.  Gordon,  of  company  G ;  pri- 
vates W.  G.  C.  Bradshaw,  C.  C.  McMurrey,  John 
T.  Ray,  W.  H.  Guthrie,  and  Fred.  R.  Marze,  of 
company  H ;  private  R.  S.  Green,  of  company  I ; 
Second  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Reid,  Sergeants  R.  W. 
Thomas,  S.  H.  GriflRn,  and  J.  B.  Armstrong ;  Cor- 
porals John  Dillard  and  W.  Thompson,  (since 
dead ;)  privates  S.  R.  Hilliard,  J.  W.  T.  Melton, 
J.  W.  Bates,  and  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  company  K ; 
Second  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Merritt,  and  private  S. 
M.  Riggshee,  of  company  R ;  making  in  all  thirty- 
one. 

I  regret  that  t  cannot  make  a  more  detailed  re- 
port of  the  engagement  and  its  incidents,  dnder 
present  circumstances. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of 
the  gallant  bearing  of  both  officers  and  men,  un 
der  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  and  the  fate  of  the  gallant  dead  call 
the  living  to  other  deeds  of  daring  for  their  coun- 
try's cause. 

It  is  with  peculiarly  deep  feelings  of  regret  that 
I  report  the  death  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  McKin- 
ney,  a  conscientious,  brave,  just,  and  skilful  offi- 
cer, and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

P.  R.  Ihue, 

Lleut«nAiit'Colonel  Commanding. 

To  Brigadier-General  Howell  Cobb, 

Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Second  Dlriiion. 

BL  A.  Down, 

A4jaUnt. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  H.  C.  CABELL. 

Blay  10, 1802. 
To  Major- General  J.  B.  Ma^ruder: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  artillery  under  my  com- 
mand, from  the  fifth  of  April  till  the  evacuation 
of  the  Peninsula.  Our  line  of  defence  consisted 
of  the  fortifications  at  Yorktown,  the  redoubts, 
Nos.  Four  and  Five,  near  YorktowTi,  and  the  line 
of  the  head-waters  of  Warwick  River,  and  the 
Warwick  River  itself.  The  narrow  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  WarwicK  and  the 
James  Rivers,  was  abandoned  up  to  a  point  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Warwick  River,  and 
at  this  point,  called  Minor's  Farm,  a  series  of  re- 
doubts, extending  from  the  right  bank  of  this 
river,  nearly  to  Mulberry  Island  Fort,  were  con- 
structed to  check  any  assault  of  the  enemy  upon 
our  right  flank,  coming  up  by  the  way  of  Land's 
End.  *  The  Warwick  River  had  also  obstructions 
placed  in  it  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my's gunboats  up  this  river,  and  we  were  further 
protected  by  our  gunboat  Teazer,  which  was 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Warwick.  From 
the  topography  of  the  ground  it  was  absolutely 


necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  line  in  the 
then  condition  of  our  forces.  Our  forces  were  so 
few  in  number  that  it  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  command  that  the  whole  should  be  defend- 
ed, as  the  breaking  of  our  lines  at  any  point 
would  necessarily  nave  been  attended  by  the 
most  disastrous  results ;  the  centre  broken  or  our 
flank  turned,  compelling  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
Yorktown  or  Mulberry  Island,  to  stand  a  siege  of 
the  enemy's  land  force,  assisted  by  the  whole 
naval  force,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief  or 
reenforcements,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the 
intermediate  country.  The  left  bank  of  the  York 
River  was  protected  by  the  fortifications  at  Glou- 
cester Point.  The  force  of  infantry  was  very 
small.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  one  and  a  half 
regiments.  The  artillery  force  was  very  lar^ 
Heavy  guns  were  mounted  at  Gloucester  Point, 
at  Yorktown,  at  Redoubt  Number  Four,  and  at 
Mulberry  Island.  From  deserters,  prisoners,  and 
other  sources,  we  were  convinced  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing  in  very  large  force.  He  had  been 
collecting  his  troops  and  munitions  of  war  for 
several  weeks,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
commence  his  march  with  a  vastly  superior  force. 
Our  advanced  regiments  retired  before  the  ene- 
my, according  tb  orders,  and  took  their  positions 
upon  and  in  rear  of  the  Warwick  River  line,  in 
perfect  order.  Reinforcements  had  been  promis- 
ed us  from  Richmond,  and  the  determination  of 
the  commanding  general  to  defend  the  position 
against  assault,  met  the  cordial  approval  and  co- 
operation of  the  army  of  the  Peninsula.  Three 
roads  led  up  from  the  Peninsula,  and  crossed  the 
line  of  our  defences.  The  first  on  our  right  was 
the  Warwick  road,  that  crossed  at  Lee's  Mill 
The  second  crossed  at  Wynn's  Mill,  and  the  third 
was  commanded  by  the  Redoubts  Numbers  Four 
and  Five,  near  Yorktown.  The  crossing  at  Lee's 
Mill  was  naturally  strong,  and  fortifications  had 
been  erected  there  and  at  Wynne's  Mill.  Below 
Lee's  Mill  the  Warwick  River,  affected  by  the 
tides  and  assisted  by  swamps  on  each  side,  form- 
ed a  tolerable  protection,  but  the  marshes  could 
easily  be  made  passable,  and  the  river  bridged. 
Between  Lee's  Mill  and  Wynne's  Mill,  an  unbro- 
ken forest  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Two 
additional  dams  were  constructed,  the  one.  Dam 
Number  One,  nearest  to  Wynne's  Mill,  the  outer, 
Dam  Number  Two. 

A  dam,  called  the  Upper  Dam, 'was  construct- 
ed in  the  stream  above  Wynne's  Mill.  This  de- 
tailed description  of  the  line  of  defence  seems 
necessary  to  explain  the  positions  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  whole  force  of  artillery 
were  placed  in  position.  Captain  Young's  bat- 
tery and  a  portion  of  Major battery,  occu- 
pied Minor's  Farm.  A  twelve-pounder  of  Capt 
Cosnihan's  and  a  Parrott  piece  of  Captain  Sands' s, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ritter,  were 
placed  in  the  extreme  right  redoubt  at  Lee's  Mill, 
the  battery  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Cosnihan. 
Captain  Sands's  three  i)ieces,  and  Captains  (Jar- 
rett's  and  Read's  battery,  each  consisting  of  three 
pieces,  occupied  the  remaining  positions  at  Lee^a 
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MilL  One  gan  of  Captain  Xelson^s  battery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Nelson,  was 
placed  at  Dam  Number  One.  (The  Donaldson- 
Tille  battery)  six  pieces,  Captain  Moran,  Captain 
Macon^s  battery  (the  Fayette  artillery)  six  pieces, 
three  pieces  of  the  howitzers,  Captain  Herdnall, 
and  a  portion  of  Captain  SouthalFs  battery,  were 
stationed  at  Wynne^s  Mill.  A  piece  of  Captain 
Herdnairs,  and  a  piece  of  Captain  Southall  s  ar- 
tillery were  placed  at  the  Upper  Dam.  Captains 
Smith's,  Armistead's,  Richardson's,  and  Page's, 
and  the  remaining  pieces  of  Captain  Nelson's  and 
Southairs  batteries,  occupied  positions  at  Re- 
doubts Numbers  Four  and  Five,  the  curtain  con- 
necting these  redoubts,  Yorktown,  and  the  inter- 
mcdiato  positions.  The  enemy  came  up  and 
opened  fire,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  April. 
From  that  time  till  our  evacuation  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  firing  was  continued  with  slight  inter- 
missions. I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing 
'  the  batteries  in  position  on  the  fifth  of  April,  be- 
cause I  think  it  due  to  all  who  first  stare  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  in  force  at  least  seven 
times  greater  than  ours,  and  confident  in  superior 
numbers,  should  have  a  place  in  this  report  It 
is  a  tribute  due  to  their  courage,  firmness,  and 
patriotic  purpose  to  defend  our  position  to  the 
fast,  no  matter  in  what  superior  numbers  he 
should  come.  The  defence  was  gallantly  and 
most  successfully  made,  and  our  pieces  all  along 
the  line  from  Minor's  Farm  to  Yorktown  were 
fired  at  the  enemy.  My  duties  called  mo  along 
the  whole  lines,  and  I  can  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  bravery  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  of 
whom  were  acting  as  skirmishers  along  the  line. 
Wherever  the  enemy  appeared,  and  they  appear- 
ed all  along  the  lines,  our  musket  and  artillery 
opened  upon  them.  The  enemy  after  a  few  days 
seemed  to  change  their  purpose  of  breaking  our 
lines  by  assault,  and  commenced  to  erect  batter- 
ies in  front  of  our  lines.  They  seemed  determin- 
ed to  forego  the  gallant  charge,  and  resort  to  the 
spade  and  their  rifled  guns,  under  the  cover  of 
intrenchments,  to  dislodge  us  from  our  position. 
No  other  course  afforded  a  more  ennobling  tri- 
bute to  our  small  force,  or  a  more  damaging  slur 
upon  the  boasted  arrogance  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  April,  General  McClcUan  laid 
aside  his  "  ill-timed  prudence,"  and  ventured  an 
assault  at  Dam  Number  One,  one  of  the  weakest 
positions  on  our  line.  It  was  of  great  danger  and 
consummate  importance  to  us.  A  small  clearing 
in  the  woods  had  been  made  on  the  one  side, 
opening  upon  a  large  field  upon  the  other.  The 
cleared  space  did  not  permit  us  to  employ  but 
few  guns  at  this  position. 

The  enemy  had  erected  three  batteries,  and 
opened  upon  us  with  a  converging  fire  of  sixteen 
guns.  A  twenty-four  pounder  howitzer  ol  Cap- 
tain Enders's  battery  occupied  the  front  and 
most  exposed  position,  immediately  at  Dam  No. 
One.  Two  pieces  of  the  Troupe  artillery  (Cap- 
tain Stanley)  occupied  positions  at  the  loft  and 
rii^ht  redoubts,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear,  upon  rising  ground.  The  enemy  made  an 
assault  in  force  upon  this  position,  and  attempted ! 


to  cross.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Stan- 
ley and  Captain  Jordan  for  a  detailed  account  of 
their  conduct  in  the  fight  The  charge  was  sig- 
nally repulsed  by  our  infantry.  Our  artillery 
did  all  that  could  be  done  in  sustaining  our  in- 
fantry force  and  dispersing  the  enemy.  It  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  bear  tribute  to  the  alacrity 
with  which  Captain  Page  and  Captain  Palmei* 
hurried  up  to  this  position  when  sent  for  by  me. 
It  was  a  critical  point  in  the  engagement,  but  by 
the  daring  assaults  of  our  infantry  the  enemy 
were  quickly  dispersed,  before  their  guns  could 
be  brought  up.  After  this  signal  repulse  no  fur- 
ther assault  was  made  on  our  lines.  But  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  incessant  from  artillery  and 
musketry.  During  this  time  our  artillery  had  to 
be  changed  freqncntly  at  Dam  No.  Ona  This 
position  was  occupied  by  four  pieces  of  Captain 
Kosser's  battery.  Captain  Richardson's  battery, 
a  section  of  Captain  Palmer's  howitzers,  and  a 
section  of  Captain  Rogers's  battery,  at  the  re- 
doubt to  the  right  of  Dam  No.  One.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  artillery  had  also  to  be  shifted  at 
other  points.  All  these  movements  were  made 
at  night,  necessarily. 

I  was  much  indebted  to.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown  for  his  disposition  of  the  batteries  of  the 
left  flank.  His  report  will  giro  a  more  detailed 
account  of  these  batteries,  as  my  supervision  over 
them  ceased  upon  the  arrival  of  General  Pendle- 
ton, Chief  of  Artillery,  on  General  «Iphnston*8 
staff,  and  was  confined  necessarily  to  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Magruder.  Up  to  that 
time  I  witnessed  the  courage  and  skill  they  dis- 
played. Captain  Stanard's  battery  arrived,  and 
was  placed  in  position  below  Leo's  Mill,  on  the 
eighth  of  April ;  Captain  Kemper's  battery  arrived 
a  few  days  after,  and  was  also  put  in  position. 

From  the  fifth  of  April  to  the  of  , 

many  of  our  batteries  were  not  once  relieved. 
Until  reserves  came,  relief  was  impossible,  yet 
officers  and  men  exhibited  as  much  perseverance 
and  ability  to  bear  exposure  and  labor  without 
murmur,  as  they  did  courage  in  resisting  the  ene- 
my. Our  defences,  which  were  as  strong  as  they 
could  be  made  by  the  limited  force  at  your  com- 
mand, were  necessarily  extremely  imperfect,  and 
much  work  had  to  be  done  after  the  enemy  was 
upon  us.  But  our  men  held  their  positions  while 
our  works  were  being  perfected,  and  until  a  suffi- 
cient force  arrived  to  make  us  secure. 

The  God  of  battles,  that  ever  sides  with  a  just 
cause,  and  a  wise  disposition  of  our  forces,  and 
courage  and  discipline  of  our  army,  has  insured 
us  one  of  the  most  gallant  defences  against  appar- 
ently overwhelming  numbers  that  history  givefl 
any  record  of. 

The  fidelity  and  promptness  with  which  my 
orderlies,  \Vm.  0.  Duke,  of  tho  Richmond  Fay- 
ette artillery,  and  ,  of  the  Charles  City 
troop,  conveyed  my  orders,  deserve  attention. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  at- 
tention to  tho  batteries  of  light  and  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  several  garrisons  of  Gloucester  Point, 
Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Island.  The  very  small 
force  constituting  the  army  of  the  Peninsula,  on 
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the  fifth  of  April,  rcquh*ed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  infantry  and  cavalry  force  from  Gloucester 
Foint,  to  moTe  the  line  of  defence  between  the 
York  and  James  Rivers.  The  heavy  artillery 
was  thus  left  without  any  support  for 'several 
days,  and  most  nobly  and  efficieatly  did  they 
maintain  their  position.  When  the  line  of  de- 
.  fence  was  contracted,  Mulberry  Island  was  thrown 
out  of  the  lines  of  defence  several  miles,  to  stand, 
if  necessary,  a  siege.  Captain  Garrett's  and 
Young's  batteries  were  withdrawn  to  this  fort, 
thus  isolated.  The  efiSciency  and  skill  of  the 
cannoneers  at  Yorktown  were  attested  during  the 
whole  defence.  The  firing  was  continued  until 
two  o'clock  at  night,  the  night  of  the  evacuation, 
by  which  time  many  of  our  troops  h&d  arrived  at 
Williamsburgh.  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  our 
cannoneers  was  not  only  attested  by  my  own  ob- 
servation, but  by  the  accounts  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Northern  papers.  I  ascribe  their 
superior  efficiency  to  the  entire  calmness  and  cour- 
age of  our  cannoneers,  and  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. They  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for 
practising,  though  they  have  been  taught  the  prin- 
ciples and  science  of  firing.  Their  entire  self- 
possession,  united  with  courage,  intelligence,  and 
patriotic  zeal,  enabled  them  to  practise  the  best 
rule  for  firing,  ''fire  with  deliberate  promptness," 
and  insure  their  success. 

I  beg  leave  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
efficiency  of  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Jones,  who  act- 
ed most  efficiently  as  my  adjutant  during  the 
mater  portion  of  the  defence,  and  of  ray  Adjutant 
Kichard  M.  Venable,  who  relieved  him  from  duty 
to  enable  Lieutenant  Jones  to  return  to  his  com- 
pany, all  the  other  officers  having  become  inca- 
pacitated from  service  by  arduous  and  constant 
exposure  at  the  batteries.  I  deeply  regret  to  have 
to  state  that  one  of  these  officers,  Lieutenant 
Shields,  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  action,  has  since  died. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  Cabell 
Colonel  Fint  Regiment  Artlller/,  and  Chief  of  ArUllerj. 

REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  M.  STANLEY.  ^ 

TV  Colonel  T.  R.  R,  Cohh,  Commanding  Oeort^ 

Legion : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows, 
in  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  the  battery  under 
my  command  (Troupe  artillery)  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  instant,  at  Dam  Number 
One.  I  had  but  two  of  my  pieces  in  position  at 
that  point,  and  a  six-pounder  army  howitzer,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Lumpkin.  The  former  was  on 
the  right,  in  an  earthwork  of  but  little  strength, 
and  the  latter  in  an  earthwork,  somewhat  strong- 
er, on  the  left.  Both  works  are  unfortunately 
placed,  being  in  too  low  a  position  to  command 
the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dam.  Beside 
my  own  piece  one  other  was  theret— a  twenty- 
four  pounder  iron  howitzer,  belonging  to  Captain 
Jordan's  battery — placed  bchindthe  work  just  at 
the  dam,  and  in  a  position  to  command  scarcely 
more  than  the  dam  itself.     Our  horses,  in  charge 


of  their  drivers,  were  placed  in  a  bottom  to  the 
right  and  -rear  of  our  position.  Our  twelve-pound  . 
howitzer  took  no  part  in  the  engagement,  becaiuie 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  was  such  that  it  could 
noi  be  fired  without  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
own  men  in  the  intrenchments  at  the  dam.  In 
fitmt  of  the  dam,  on  the  opposite  side  from  us, 
is  a  broad  field  in  which  the  ground  rises  gra- 
dually from  thewater^s  edge  to  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
then  slopes  up  gradually  to  the  woods  beyond. 
This  conformation  gave  the  enemy  an  admirable 
position  in  which  to  place  his  artillery,  and  it  in- 
dicates how  unfortunate  for  us  is  the  position  of 
our  works,  and  of  the  dam  itself.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  A.x.  on  the  sixteenth  instant,  the  enemv 
brought  up,  under  cover  of  the  hill,  a  battery  ot 
six  pieces,  and  placed  them  just  beyond  the  crest, 
so  as  to  fire,  and  yet  be,  to  a  large  extent,  pro- 
tected. Judging  from  the  balls  thrown,  of  which 
a  large  number  have  been  gathered  up,  the  most 
of  their  guns  were  r^ed.  There  were,  however, 
some  twelve-pounder  round  shell,  and  twelve- 
pounder  round  shot,  indicating  a  smooth  bore. 

Against  this  formidable  array,  the  only  piece 
which  could  be  used  with  any  effect,  or  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  our  men  near  the  dam, 
was  the  smooth-bore  six-pounder,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Pope.  For  several  hours  did  this  piece  main* 
tain  the  unequal  conflict  Captain  Jordan's  piece 
fired  a  few  rounds,  but,  from  its  disadvantageous 
position,  could  not  command  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  exhibited  sound  judgment  in 
not  prolonging  its  fire. 

A  little  before  noon  there  was  a  mutual  cessa- 
tion of  the  fire.  Soon  after  dinner  the  conflict  was 
renewed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy's 
infantry  to  carry  our  rifle-pits  by  fording  the 
stream  in  the  woods,  some  distance  below  the 
dam  ;  and  during  this  assault  the  fire  of  their  ar- 
tillery upon  our  works  was  terrific.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  exploding  shell 
and  shrapnel.  As  before,  the  piece  under  Lieu- 
tenant Pope  replied  steadily  and  effectively,  and 
not  until  the  cannoneers  were  exliausted  did  tho 
firing  on  our  side  cease.  It  was  after  night  when 
the  conflict  closed. 

Though  several  of  my  men  were  struck  with 
fragments  of  shell  and  spent  Minie  balls,  and 
though  our  works  were  repeatedly  penetrated  by 
the  enemy's  shot,  not  one  behind  the  works  was 
seriously  injured. 

One  of  our  drivers,  W.  P.  Meeler,  a  bravo  and 
faithful  young  man,  who  was  with  the  horses,  • 
had  his  right  leg  shot  off  below  the  knee  by  a  can- 
non-ball. Seven  of  our  horses  were  killed  in  the 
fight ;  five  of  them  by  Minie  balls  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  infantry.  #That  the  casualties  amonp; 
my  men  were  so  few,  I  ascribe  to  the  merciful 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

The  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  exhibited 
great  coolness  and  courage. 

Although  the  howitzer  detachment  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  tho  conflict,  their  position  was  expos- 
ed to  a  very  fierce  fire. 


T  mention,  with  apecml  commendAtion^  Lieu- 
tenaat  A.  F.  Pope,  gunner  J.  F.  DiUard,  and  pri- 
vate J.  0-  Strickland. 

The  fallowing,  also,  are  worth j  of  particukr 
notice :  Serjeant  R.  K.  Pridgeon  and  privatea  A. 
O.  SorreU  and  George  B.  Atkinson* 

In  conclusion,  [  would  suggest  that  our  posi* 
lion  at  Dnm  Number  One  i3  rery  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  in  Tiew  of  his  powerful 
and  nuinerous  artillery,  spedal  attention  be  given 
to  that  point 

I  hairc  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectftilly,  your 
obedient  fiervant,  M,  Btaklet, 
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CAPE  GmARDEAn  "  EAOUt"  AOCOUWT. 

Potr-Ofncc,  Qkrm  Oiaardixc.  { 

Editor  of  thi  Eagh  : 

Uavin^  seen  so  many  false  representations 
of  the  battle  of  Fredenektown,  througfh  the  pub- 
lic press,  I  desired  an  ofUcer  of  the  army  fa- 
miliar ifith  all  the  facts,  to  furnish  me,  for 
publication,  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  and 
an  account  of  the  battle^  which  I  herein  inclose 
you.  Captain  George  P.  Edgar,  Assistaot  Ad- 
Jutant'General,  whoso  name  has  been  suppress- 
ed, at  his  own  rcqliest,  in  thia  narrativci,  be- 
haved with  ^jeat  bravery,  and  signalized  him< 
self  as  an  accomplished  officer.  Captain  Warner, 
our  worthy  Provost-Marshal,  mounted  a  stump, 
in  the  din  of  battle,  with  as  much  miiff/roid  as 
though  he  were  going  to  make  a  political  speech 
on  the  hustings,  and  mode  a  "stump  speech,*' 
UTjdng  bis  men  to  the  bloody  c/>nflicL 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of  Colonel  Plum- 
mer's  comniand,  both  ofHccrs  and  prirates,  be* 
haved  like  veteran  troopfi,  with  gr^eat  honor  to 
their  country  and  credit  to  themselves.  The  Flag 
was  not  suffered  to  trailj  nor  were  the  Stars  dim- 
med. But  let  the  officer  speak  for  himselC 
Very  respectfully* 

J.  C.  Bennett, 

lli^ar  Tcntb  I(>ira  Vot,  and  PuiUd  Director. 

JUI  ACCOtlST  0*   THK   DATTLF,    BY    A^    OFFICER  OF 
THE    ARMIT. 

On  the  seven  teen  th  of  October  orders  were  re- 
ccived  by  Colonel  Plummer  to  take  step?*  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  Jeff  Thompson  from  the  North, 
On  the  eighteenth,  at  six  o* clock  a.m.,  Colonel  J. 
B.  Plummer,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri  volunteers, 
left  Cape  Girardeau  in  command  of  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  meo,  consisting  of  the 
Eleventh  Mis*?^onri  volunteers,  Lieutcnant-C(#oncl 
Pennabaker  commanding,  Seventeenth  Illinois 
volunteer.^,  Cftl on ei  Hqm  commanding.  Twentieth 
Jllinoiw  v<>Umtc(jrts  Colonel  Marsh  commanding,  a 
section  of  Taylor* s  battery  of  Chicago  light  ar- 
tillery under  Lieutenant  \Vbite,  and  a  s<iuadron 
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of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Stewart  Afr 
riving  at  Cane  Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  di^ 
tant,  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  at  six  o'dook 
in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  coluum  wal 
in  motion  toward  Dallas,  eighteen  miles  distant, 
where  an  encampment  was  ordered.  ThiJ?  place 
ha£  been  evacuated  by  mo^i  of  the  male  iniiabtt- 
ants,  a£  nine  tenths  are  rebels.  Tbe  postmaster, 
was  in  ton'n,  but  not  ei^teemed  sound  on  th« 
Union  question,  the  post^offico  and  at!  valuablea 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities. 

A  private  of  the  Twentieth  regiment  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  leaning  hi?t  head  upon  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun.  Notwithstanding  repeated  warning! 
soldier !i  are  often  very  carelesg  in  tlie  use  of  thdr 
arms.  Uerc  we  heard  many  reports  as  to  Thonip^ 
son,  his  force,  and  whereabouts.  A  messenger 
sent  from  headquarters  on  the  river,  with  des- 
patches to  overtake  us^  was  shot  at  on  the  way 
Erom  Jackson,  By  daylight  on  the  twentieth  tbt 
camp  was  active  and  ere  sunrignall  were  wending 
their  way  toward  the  anticipated  game,  which  wa« 
now  believed  to  be  at  or  n  G^r  Frederi  ck  town,  Afl«f 
marching  twenty  miles^ — twelve  miles  fVom  the 
town— 'it  was  time  for  rest  until  another  day* 
Believing  the  enemy  very  tlear,  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  the  probability  of  eoouring  the  ranging 
terrors  of  Soulh-Eaat  Missouri,  for  Jeff  Thomp- 
son and  Lowe  were  the  parties  who  had  been  dt>- 
ing  the  stealing  for  the  larger  and  more  respect 
abtc  portion  of  the  rebel  forces  further  South, 
about  New -Madrid  and  in  Kentucky.  An  attack 
upon  the  town  was  contemplated  the  next  day  by 
Colonel  PI u turner^ B  forces,  with  intense  delight^ 
as  it  was  believed  **  Jeff*'  had  intrenched  himself 
there.  Al!  retired  except  the  requisite  guards,  to 
await  in  slumber  tlio  dawn  of  the  day  that  was 
to  be  one  of  glory  to  many  and  of  defeat  and  dia- 
may  to  others.  At  last  the  eventful  twenty-first 
day  of  October  dawned  upon  the  anxious  and 
fearless  command  from  Capo  Girardeau,  and  soon 
every  one  was  at  his  post  going  forward  to  what 
all  felt  confident  of— certain  victory.  The  column 
had  moved  forward  about  five  miles  when  the 
Colonel  was  informed  by  some  girls  that  some  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
in  the  woods  upon  the  hill-side  counting  us.  In 
a  few  moments  they  were  seen  flying  in  every  di- 
rection by  Captain  A.  S.  Norton's  company  of  th^ 
Seventeenlh  regiment^  which  were  deployed  ai 
skirmishers  to  chase  them  from  aight  of  our  ixX* 
umn.  Upon  our  march  we  beard  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  Sergeant  EL  Ryan,  of  Colonel  Ross's  regi- 
ment, who  left  our  camp  on  the  evening  of  tba 
eighteenth  to  reach  Fronton  with  despatches.  Th# 
despatches  falling  into  the  hands  of  **  JeftJ'^  noti* 
fied  htm  of  the  intention  of  Colonel  Plummer  1^ 
attempt  to  capture  him  on  Monday^  hence  hia 
departure  from  the  town  the  day  before  we  ar^ 
rived,  which  was  a  great  diKappointment  to  tbi 
boys,  who  now  felt  that  another  fruitless  ehaae 
after  the  nimble- legged  cojnmand  of  "' JcfT^*  waa 
before  them.  By  order  of  Colonel  Plummer,  Col- 
onel Ross,  with  Captain  Stewart  and  his  gallant 
band  of  wild  cats,  as  "Jeff's  "  friends  called  them, 
reconnoitred  the  town  do«ely  and  soon  rctumod 
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V  in&jisa^  that  OUT  friends  from  Iron  tan  possess- 
ed the  pJuce.  We  advanced  and  at  about  twelve 
Cr^dook  entered  the  town.  Colonel  Plummer  im- 
mediately had  a  coTiffjrence  with  Colonel  CarUn, 
It  ho  had  amved  in  command  of  Ihe  forces  from 
the  W«st  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  and  heing  un- 
woltf  had  retired  to  rest  for  a  while.  Colonel 
.  Plummer  was  for  an  tmmcdiate  pursuit  of  the 
enemjf  hut  others  thought  it  a  vain  and  u.seless 
ttttenipt  Yet  the  indomitahle  spirit  of  the  leader 
from  the  Cape  conquered,  and  at  five  minutes  past 
one  o' clocks  (only  an  hoar  after  arriving  in  town, 
and  without  din nerj  Colonel  Plummer,  with  his 
^Hiimand  in  advanoc,  reinforced  by  Colonels  He- 
vey  and  Alexander' a  regiments  of  infnntn%  a  sec- 
tion of  Schofiold'fl  battery  of  artillery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell,  and  parts  of  six  compnnies  of  the 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  Jfajor  Gavit  in  corn m and, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  renegade  and  his  bandit- 
ti. All  were  m  high  hopes  of  success ;  even  those 
that  remained  wished  us  success,  yet  said :  **  You 
will  not  find  him/'  We  advanced,  anrl  about  a 
mile  from  the  court-h^uso  in  the  suburbs^  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  wild -cat  (Captain  Sic  wart)  saw 
something  that  made  him  look  again^  and  then 
he  announced  to  Colonel  Hoss  that  upon  a  certain 
hill  upon  the  left  of  our  front  was  a  masked  bat- 
tcry»  A  a  quickly  aa  any  regular  of  the  old  army 
could  have  done  it,  tho  Colonel  deployed  his  sktr* 
mi&hers  and  reported  to  Colonel  Plummer,  who 
was  advaTjeing  with  his  sta?  and  escort,  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  what  he  had  done,  which  was 
approved,  and  the  orders  given  to  the  Soventeenth 
to  forward  to  the  e  up  port  of  their  aomradcs,  then 
deployed ►  After  a  few  moments'  reconnoitring. 
Colonel  Plummer  ordered  Lieutenant  White's  two 
pieces  in  position,  out  in  the  road,  and  the  other 
Om  the  left  masked  in  a  corn-field.  We  optned 
fire,  nnd  alter  two  well-directed  shots,  the  enemy 
answered^  and  soon  the  contest  was  commenced. 
White  continued  to  worry  the  enemy  very  much, 
as  thi'V  seemed  to  be  quite  uneasy  within  range 
of  his  ably  managed  guns- 

Tlie  Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  and  Eleventh  Mis- 
Boun  were  respectively  brought  in  the  front  of 
the  battle;,  chargio^  and  pursuing  the  enemy 
•Jlcr  they  had  broken  their  ranks.  Schofi eld's 
artillery  and  Colonel  Baker's  cavalry  were  active 
in  their  spheres  of  service.  The  whole  force  in 
action  was  warmly  and  gallantly  supported  by 
the  Thirty-eighth  Itlinois,  Colonel  Carl  in^  Thirty - 
third  niinoia.  Colonel  Hovey,  and  Twenty-first, 
Colonel  Alexander.  The  reserve  was  a  strong 
one,  for  the  noble  Eighth  of  Wisconsin,  Colonel 
Hurpb}',  remained  to  hold  the  town.  Colonel 
Carl  in,  who  had  arrived  in  town  in  command  of 
the  forces  from  fronton,  that  morning,  upon  be- 
ing arouseil,  and  hearing  the  report  of  artillery, 
hai^tened  to  the  fields  and  reported  to  Colonel 
Plummer  in  person,  and  then  took  command  of 
his  own  regiment  After  about  three  hour.s"  con- 
flict, the  enemy  were  piu-sued  V>y  Captain  Stew- 
art's cavalry  some  twelve  miles,  scattering  them 
like  chaff  before  ttio  wind*  Colonel  Baktr's  cav- 
alry ha<l  in  the  first  charge  given  tlieni  u  tai^te  of 
Korthem  steel  which  wa»  not  to  their  comfort  at 


all;  and  now  to  be  followed  by  the  persistent 
Stewart,  was  rough  indeed*  By  dark,  all  tha 
troops,  excepting  Stcwnrt^s  cavalry*  were  in  camp 
at  Fredeticktnwn*  The  men  became  excited, 
owing  to  a  geneml  belief  that  the  position  of  the 
enemy  wa.s  known  to  many  of  the  citizens^  who 
wmild  not  Worn  us  of  danger.  So  the  passions  of 
our  Croftps  were  hard  to  control,  yet,  by  the  pos- 
itive orders  of  Colonel  Plummer,  the  streeti^  wero 
cleared  of  troops  as  soon  as  praeti  cable- 
About  noon  the  two  commands  united  under 
Colonel  Plummer,  for  the  pursuit  of  Jeff  Thomp- 
son, excepting  the  Thirty -eighth  Iliinots,  Colonel 
Carl  in,  a  section  of  Schofi  eld's  battery,  and  a  few 
companies  of  Baker  s  cavalry.  After  proceeding 
with  the  command  about  ten  miles,  a  heavy  scout ^ 
ing  partjr  from  Colonel  Baker's  cavalry,  under 
Major  wood,  was  sent  forward,  and  found  that  a 
farther  pursuit  wasj  useless,  whereupon  the  pur* 
suit  was  abandoned,  and  the  commands  separated 
upon  their  return  to  Fredericktown,  each  going 
their  respective  directions  to  Cape  Girardeau  and 
I  ronton.  Colonel  Plummer  left  with  his  com* 
mand,  two  miles  cast  of  Fartnington^  on  Thurs- 
day morning  about  dayhght,  and  arrived  at  tho 
Cape  at  dark  on  Friday  evening.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  and  a  proportionnte  number  wounded 
Many  of  both  killed  and  wounded  were  remoTed 
in  wagons  by  the  enemy  during  the  battle.  So 
say  the  prisoners.  It  may  truly  be  added  that 
none  saw  the  commanding  ofiiccr  on  the  6old, 
but  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  kn«w 
Jus  business.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendtfed 
Colonel  Plummer  on  the  field  by  Major  Schofieldt 
who  volunteered  his  services,  and  Captain  Ti^- 
gart,  Li e u  te n an t  M i tch ell,  of  Ca n» pbel  1  s  art il  I ery , 
and  Lieutenant  Henry,  Quartermaster  of  tfio 
Eleventh  Missouri  Tolunteers,  who  were  appoint- 
ed his  aids  for  the  cxpeilitton.  In  the  death  of 
Major  Gavit  and  Captain  Iljndman,  we  suffer  a 
severe  loss.  In  the  death  of  Lowe  the  enemy 
lost  their  life,  and  sutTercd  more  than  if  J  elf  had 
fallen. 

If  all  our  forces  are  of  such  material  as  the 
boys  that  composed  the  Cape  Girardeau  command 
I  proved  themselves,  then  wo  have  nothinji;  to  fear 
in  future,  when  the  odds  are  not  too  great  against 
us. 
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BATTLE  AT  JAMES  ISLAND,  S.  C. 

REPOUT  of  MAJOIt-OENERAL  t*EMBERT01f, 

To  General  S.    Cooper^  Adjutant  and  Inspeet^^r- 

General : 

fiKNKKAL:  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  ir- 
relevant in  ofllcially  reporting  the  action  of  the 
sixteenth  June,  1802,*  between  our  forces  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  on  James  Island,  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  connection  which  thi*i  nlfKir 
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bad  with  certain  alterations  I  had  adopted  in  the 
plan  of  defence  established  prior  to  my  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  this  department  Alter 
a  thorough  personal  examination  of  Coles^s  Island, 
its  defences  and  approaches,  [  was  convinced 
that  however  desirable  in  many  respects  it  might 
be  to  contiqjue  its  occupation,  there  were  dis- 
advantages not  to  be  overcome.  With  the  means 
at  my  disposal,  I  deemed  it  therefore  essential  to 
the  safety  of  Charleston,  that  the  batteries  on 
Oolcs^s  battery  island  should  be  transferred  to  a 
more  defensible  position  on  the  James  Island 
side  of  the  Stoito  River. 

This  change  would  draw  in  our  lines  to  the 
best  supporting  distance,  and  compel  a  land 
attack  upon  our  intrenched  position  across  James 
Island,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  proposed  fort 
on  the  Stono,  and  on  the  left  by  the  advanced 
work  at  Secessionville. 

This  design  was  carried  into  execution.  A 
strong  and  commanding  work  was  erected  on  the 
Stono,  completely  controlling  that  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  inlet  of  the  same  name,  as  well 
as  the  approach  through  North-Edisto  inlet,  on 
the  mouth  of  Wappo  Cut  The  intrenched  lines 
to  the  east  of  Jafties  Island  Creek  were  also 
greatlv  strengthened  by  a  system  of  interior 
redoubts  and  redans. 

Early  in  May,  the  guns  were  removed  from 
Coles's  battery  island.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the 
same  month,  the  abduction  of  the  steamer  Plant- 
er by  her  nepo  crew  gave  the  enemy  informa- 
tion of  the  abandonment  of  Coles's  Island.  The 
services  of  skilful  pilots  among  these  negroes 
were  immediately  availed  of,  and  the  enemy^s 

funboats  entered  the  river  about  the  seventeenth. 
Fnder  cover  of  their  fire,  he  commenced  landing 
his  troops  on  James  Island  on  the  second  June. 
His  force  was  gradually  increased,  until  it  was 
believed  to  have  amounted  to  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  of  all  arms.  Between  the  second  and 
fifteenth  June,  several  skirmishes  occurred, 
the  results  of  which  were  duly  reported  by  the 
immediate  commander,  and  the  reports  forward- 
ed to  the  War  Department  The  enemy  kept  up 
at  intervals  a  heavy  fire  from  his  gunboats,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eight  in  number,  against  Seces- 
sionville, from  positions  on  the  Stono,  and  a 
branch  of  Folly  River,  as  also  from  a  land  bat- 
tery established  under  cover  of  his  boats  on  a 
point  distant  about  a  mile  from  our  own  battery 
at  Secessionville.  No  injury  was,  however,  done 
to  our  works.  One  man  was  killed  in  his  tent, 
and  several  wounded.  A  few  shells  were  thrown 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  fort  on  the  Stono  at 
long-range,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  engage 
at  the  fort  a  less  distance  than  two  and  a  half 
miles. 

About  four  A.M.  on  the  sixteenth,  the  enemy 
drove  in  or  captured  our  pickets,  some  eight 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  battery  at  Seces- 
sionville, and  advancing  rapidly  upon  this  work 
in  line  of  battle,  arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it  before  our  guns  could  open  upon  him. 
To  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  pickets  is  to 
be  attributed  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 


before  he  was  discovered.  The  men,  however, 
were  at  their  guna,  which  were  at  once  well  and 
rapidly  served.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard^s 
and  Smith's  battalions  (Charleston  and  Pee  Dee) 
were  moved  promptly  into  position  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  J.  C.  Lamar,  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  post  The  enemy  was  driven 
back  in  confusion,  and  with  great  loss.  A  second 
attempt,  after  he  had  received  reenforceinents, 
met  with  ja  similar  result,  and  a  third  was  equally 
unsuccessful 

A  flank  movement  was  then  attempted  against 
the  right  of  the  battery,  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
Charleston  battalion,  aided  by  the  Louisiana 
battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  MoEnery, 
which  had  been  promptly  despatched  by  Colonel 
Johnson  Hagood,  the  immediate  commander,  to 
the  support  of  Secessionville,  on  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  enemy's  advance  upon  that  position, 
and  which  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
dangers  and  glory  of  this  admirable  repulse.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  I  directed  Brigadier- 
General  Evans  to  send  sufficient  reenforcements 
to  Secessionville  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the 
arduous  duties  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  for 
a  number  of  days  previous.  A  detachment  of 
four  otilcers,  (Captain  J.  Jamison,  commanding,), 
and  one  hundred  men  of  Colonel  Goodlet's  Twen- 
ty-second South-Carolina  volunteers,  came  up 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
performing  most  excellent  service,  and  sustaining 
a  loss  of  ten  killed  and  seven  wounded.  For 
further  details  of  the  action  immediately  in  front 
of  Secessionville,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  re- 
ports Oierewith)  of  Brigadier-General  Evans, 
Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  and  his  subordinate  com- 
manders ;  and  for  those  details  resulting  from  jthe 
encmy^s  flank  movement  upon  Secessionville, 
Brigadier-General  Evans's  report,  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Johnson  Hagood,  First  South-Carolina  volim- 
teers,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
an  advanced  corps,  composed  of  his  9wn  reei- 
ment;  the  Twenty-fourth  South-Carolina,  Colo- 
nel C.  H.  Stevens ;  the  Eutaw  battalion,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Simonton ;  and  the  Louisiana  bat 
talion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McEnery.  The  latter, 
as  before  stated,  was  early  despatched  to  the 
support  of  Secessionville;  the  remaining  corps 
greatly  aiding  in  the  final  and  complete  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  The  report  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  subordinate  commanders  is  respectAiUy 
forwarded  herewith. 

Not  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  well- 
fought  contest,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  perhaps, 
to  commend  where  commendation  is  most  duo. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  have  fallen* ;  among 
thMn  Captain  J.  J.  Reed,  Lamar's  regiment; 
Captain  Henry  King,  Charleston  battalion ;  First 
Lieutenant  John  Edwards,  of  the  same  command ; 
Second  Lieutenant  R  W.  Green,  Eutaw  battalion, 
and  First  Sergeant  James  M.  Baggott,  who  fell 
whilst  serving  his  piece  as  No.  One,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  his  company  com^ 
mandcr,  the  gallant  and  lamented  Reed. 

My  estimation  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  J.  G. 
Lamar,  is  fully  expressed  in  my  General  Orders, 
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I^o.  — ^  of  June  seventeenth.  His  undaunted 
courage  was  an  example  well  followed  by  those 
who  surrounded  him.  • 

Lieutenant-Cofonels  P.  C.  Gaillard,  A.  D.  Smith, 
and  James  McEnery,  Major  D.  Ramsay,  Cap- 
tain J.  Jamison,  were  each  in  command  of  their 
respective  corps,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  action,  and  are  highly  commended  in  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Lamar.  I  refer  to  his  and  to  the 
r^iorts  of  the  officers  above  named,  for  records 
of  further  instances  of  individual  gallantry. 

In  like  manner  I  refer  to  the  r^rts  of  Briga- 
dier-General Evans,  to  Colonel  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Simon  ton,  and  to  Cok>nel  Ha- 
niod^s,  and  to  his  subordinate  commanders,  and 
Gctoiel  Goodlet^  who,  all  deserving  high  praise 
^emscdves,  have  doubtless  bestowed  it  where  it 
ia  best  det^erved. 

I  inclose,  herewith,  a  list  of  the  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing — amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
two  hundred  and  four.  Many  of  those  reported 
as  wounded,  have  been  slightly  so. 

I  also  inclose  a  list  of  those  most  highly  com- 
mended bv  commanders. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  received,  I 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy  to  have  been 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  C.  Pemberton, 

Mfv|or-€kneral  Commanding. 

EXPORT  OF  BRIG.-aENERAL  N.  O.  EVAN& 

Hbadqvaktus  Srcoxd  BItlitakt  Dinsiosr,  S.  G.  ) 
Adaus's  Kun,  June  19,  1SC2.     f 

To  Major  J,  JR.    Waddy^  Assistant  Adjutant- 

Oe7ieral,  Charleston,  S.  C. : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  the  troops  under 
my  command  on  James  Island  on  the  sixteenth 
instant 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  was 
informed  by  Col.  J.  G.  Lamar,  First  artillery, 
that  from  his  observation  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  convinced  that  Seccssionville 
would  doubtless  be  attacked  cither  on  that 
night  or  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth.  I 
directed  him  to  hold  his  position,  that  he  would 
be  reenforced  if  necessary.  At  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  instant,  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  informing  mo  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing.  I  repaired  to  Clark's  house  as 
soon  as  possible,  where  I  arrived  at  fifteen  min- 
utes past  four  o'clock  a.m.,  when  I  found  Col. 
Johnson  Ilagood,  First  S.  C.  V.,  had,  in  his  un- 
tiring vigilance,  ordered  three  regiments  to  be  in 
readiness  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  had  al- 
ready sent  a  detachment  of  Col.  Goodlet's  regi- 
ment to  the  support  of  Col.  Ijamar,  watching 
closely  the  movements  of  tlie  enemy  in  front  of 
Secessionvillc.  I  determined  to  reenforce  the 
place  to  two  thousand  strong,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion  and  Col. 
Goodlet's  regiment  to  repair  at  d6ublc-quick  and 
report  to  Col.  Lamar  at  Secessionvillc.  Lieut. - 
CoL  McEnery,  with  his  battalion,  arrived  just  in 
dme  to  receive  the  second  assault  of  the  enemy 


and  to  materially  aid  in  repulsing  him.  At  this 
time,  I  received  a  message  from  Col.  Ilagood, 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  on  our  right, 
and  asking  reinforcements.  I  directed  him  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  ordered  the 
Fifty-first  Georgia  and  Col.  Williams's  regiment 
to  repair  to  his  assistance.  The  engagement 
now  became  general  on  both  wings.  Col.  C.  H. 
Stevens,  who  was  with  Col.  Hagood,  seeing  that 
the  twenty-four-pound  battery,  near  Clark's 
house,  was  not  being  fired,  directed  Lieut -Col. 
Capers,  of  his  regiment,  to  take  command  of  his 
battery  and  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  with  which, 
though  one  piece  was  dismounted,'  he  did  gallant 
and  effective  service,  firing  constantly  into  the 
flank  of  the  enemy.  On  the  third  assault  of  the 
enemy,  Lieut. -Col.  Capers  was  very  successsful 
with  his  piece,  piercing  the  columns  of  the  enemy 
eleven  times. 

For  the  details  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
works  at  Seccssionville,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
fer the  Major-General  commanding  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  immediate  commanders  herewith 
submitted.  Three  times  did  that  heroic  band 
repulse  (often  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet)  a  force 
thrice  their  strength,  under  the  fire  of  three  gun- 
boats and  four  stationary  or  land  batteries. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  retreated  in  great 
confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  a  number  lying  in  our  trenches.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain, 
but,  from  what  I  saw,  was  at  least  four  hundred 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  dead  of 
the  enemy  immediately  in  front  of  the  Seccssion- 
ville works,  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  while  forty-two  wounded  had  been  brought 
within  the  works.  The  dead  I  directed  to  be  im- 
mediately buried,  and  the  wounded  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital.  A  considerable  number 
of  arms  and  accoutrements  were  captured,  a  par- 
tial return  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
marked  *'  G."  A  full  report  of  these  arms  I 
directed  Capt  Reary,  ordnance  officer,  to  make 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  Charleston.  At 
twelve  o'clock  m.,  I  received  a  note  from  the 
Major-Gencral  commanding,  that  he  was  at  Brig. - 
Gen.  Gist's  headquarters,  a.sking  if  I  wished  reen- 
forcements,  that  they  were  ready.  I  replied, 
through  my  aid-de-camp,  that  I  thought  the  ene- 
my was  leaving  liis  position,  as  he  was  burning 
the  houses  he  had  first  occupied.  I  then  jMned 
the  Major-Gencral  commanding  and  accompanied 
him  to  Seccssionville,  to  inspect  the  works  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  our  loss,  and  the  situation 
and  condition  of  our  troops.  After  giving  in- 
structions relative  to  the  wounded  and  dead,  also 
as  to  the  anns  captured,  I  returned  to  my  head- 
quarters, and,  in  accordance  with  instructioTis 
from  the  Major-General  conunanding,  ordered 
Col.  P.  P.  Colquitt  to  repair  with  his  regiment  of 
Georgia  volunteers  a**  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
lieve Col.  Goodlct,  in  command  of  Seccssionville. 
Col.  Goodlet  and  his  command  were  completely 
worn  down  and  exhausted.  I  would  here  state 
that  I  had  before  directed  Col.  Lamar  to  send  all 
of  bis  exhausted  men  to  the  rear  on  the  arrival 
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of  Col.  Goodlct'fi  command,  which  order  left  hiin 
hat  one  hundred  ^nd  fifty  men  for  duty. 

The  troops  at  Secessionville,  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  were  much  fatigued,  as  they 
had  heen  engaged  at  woric  in  the  intrenchmcnts 
during  the  entire  night,  and  many  were  entirely 
worn  out  when  the  action  commenced  in  the 
morning. 

In  reference  to  the  action  on  our  right,  I  would 
respectfully  refer  for  particulars  to  the  reports 
of  Cols.  Hagood  and  C.  H.  Stevens,  herewith  in- 
closed. 

To  my  personal  staff,  First  Lieut  W.  H.  Rodgers, 
special  aid-de-camp,  Capts.  R.  E.  Elliott  and 
Samuel  J.  Corrie,  and  H.  W.  Carr,  I  am  much 
indebted  for  their  untiring  exertions  in  transmit- 
ting my  orders  under  fire.  Assistant-Surgeon 
James  Evans,  of  my  staff,  rendered  material  aid 
to  the  wounded,  who  were  brought  to  the  rear. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that,  at  eight  o'clock 
A.M.,  Brig. -General  W.  D.  Smith  joined  me  at 
CIark*s  house,  where  I  directed  him  to  take 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  attack  the  ene- 
my vigorously.  I  have  received  no  report  firom 
him,  but  take  it  for  granted  the  reports  of  Cols. 
Hagood  and  Stevens  cover  the  action  of  the 
troops  on  the  right 

To  the  dauntless  Lamar  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  at  the  commencement  oi  the  as- 
sault, the  Charleston  battery,  Lieut -Col.  Gaillard, 
Lieut -Col.  Smith's  battalion,  and  companies  of 
Lamar's  regiment  engaged,  the  country,  and 
South-Carolina  in  particular,  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  thanks,  which  I  know  a  grateful  people 
will  acknowledge.  For  the  gallant  dead,  the 
coimtry  will  ever  mourn. 

The  intrepid  Reed  fell  whilst  cheering  his  men 
to  victory,  just  as  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

The  reports  herewith  inclosed  will  give  casual- 
ties on  our  side,  thirty-nine  killed,  ninety-three 
wounded  and  two  missing.  Total,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  Lieut -CoL 
Smith's  battalion.  CoL  J.  G.  Lamar's  report 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

Herewith  I  also  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Brig. -Gen.  Stevens,  commanding  the  Federal 
forces,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  reply. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  Evans, 
Brig. -Gen.  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  LAMAR. 

To  Major- GtneralJ.  C.  Pembertoi^  Commanding 
Department  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia : 
General  :  Through  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  became  my  duty  to  report  to  you  that 
the  forces  under  my  command  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy  on  the  sixteenth  instant, 
at  Secessionville  Neck. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  about 
four  o'clock,  my  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in 
force,  and  had  already  passed  Rives' s  house,  dis- 
tant from  my  batteries  about  three  fourths  of  a 


mile.  I  immediately  despatched  a  courier  to 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Gaillard  and  Smith,  ordering 
them  to  move  up  their  battalions  at  once ;  and  to 
General  Evans,  to  inform  him  of  the  advance  of 
the  foe,  and  I  then  proceeded  to  my  batteries, 
where  I  found  a  detacnment  at  each  gun,  having 
ordered  such  to  be  the  case  day  and  night 

When  I  arrived  at  the  batteries,  I  found  that 
the  enemy  were  within  seven  hundred  yards,  in 
line  of  battle,  and  advancing  on  me  at  the  dou- 
ble-quick. I  ordered  the  eight-inch  columbiad 
to  be  loaded  with  grape,  which  order  was  {>romp[t- 
ly  obeyed  by  Lieut  Mosel^,  of  company  I,  whom 
1  found  at  the  battery  on  my  arrival  I  mounted 
the  chassis,  and  pointed  the  eun  myself.  In  iStn 
mean  time,  Sergeant  James  fi.  Ba^ott,  of  Ca|it 
Reed's  company  B,  fired  upon  the  advancing  lino 
from  the  rified  twenty-four  pound  gun,  to  the  left 
of  the  columbiad,  and  of  which  he  was  the  gun- 
ner. My  reason  for  pointing  the  columbiad  my- 
self, was  to  fire  at  the  centre  of  the  line,  and 
thereby  break  it,  in  order  to  cause  confusion  and 
delay,  so  that  I  might  get  my  in&ntry  into  posi- 
tion previous  to  their  reaching  my  lines.  The 
shot  had  the  desired  effect;  Uiey  immediate^ 
flanked  to  the  right  and  left 

I  then  order^  the  columbiad  to  be  loaded 
with  canister,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  I 
again  pointed  it  I  then  left  the  battery  to  get 
my  infantry  into  position.  On  leaving  the  iNtt-' 
tery  I  met  Lieut  Humbert,  of  company  I,  (un- 
der whose  command  the  columbiad  was,)  within 
two  or  three  paces  of  the  battery,  and  directed 
him  to  give  them  canister  freely,  which  he  did. 
I  then  ordered  Capt  T.  Y.  Simons  to  go  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Gaillard  and  Smith,  and  tell  them 
to  hurry  up  their  battalions. 

Lieut -Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Pee  Dee  battalion, 
first  attracted  my  attention,  whereupon  I  ordered 
him  to  take  position  on  the  left  Although  the 
enemy  had  then  reached  the  left  flank,  and  were 
pouring  in  a  murderous  fire  on  my  men  at  the 
guns,  Lieut -Colonel  Smith  obeyed  with  prompt- 
ness, and  soon  drove  them  from  their  position. 
I  then  ordered  Lieut -Colonel  Gaillard  to  take  ^ 
position  on  my  right  and  centre,  which  was 
promptly  done.  It  was  not  long  after  getting 
my  infantry  into  position,  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  in  confusion.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, rcenforced,  and  made  another  desperate 
charge,  when  I  again  drove  them  back ;  a  third 
time  they  came,  but  only  to  meet  with  a  most 
determined  repulse. 

They  then  made  a  flank  movement  on  ray 
right  on  the  west  of  Secessionville,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  where  they  were  gallant- 
ly met  by  the  Chnrleston  battalion,  which  was 
soon  rcenforced  by  the  Louisiana  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Liout. -Colonel  McEnery,  who  also 
gallantly  met  them  with  a  cheer.  At  this  time 
I  was  so  much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood, 
from  having  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
Minie  ball  on  the  second  charge,  that  the  com- 
mand was  turned  over  to  Lieut -Colonel  Gaillard, 
and  afterward  to  Lieut -Colonel  Wagner,  although 
I  never  ceased  to  give  orders  to  m.^  VMJdMNn^ 
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We  achieycd  a  great  yictorj,  yet  it  was  at  a  con 
siderable  loss,  both  in  numbers  and  personal 
worth.  Capt  Samuel  J.  Keed,  of  Barnwell  dis- 
trict, and  commanding  company  B,  fell  while 
gallantly  fighting  at  his  gun.  I  may  safely 
say  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled.  He  was 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired  in  an  officer, 
and  as  brave,  true,  and  gallant  a  man  as  ever 
sacrificed  his  life  on  a  field  of  battle.  Peace  to 
his  ashes ! 

Lieuts.  Lancaster  and  Johnson,  of  company  B, 
who  were  in  command  of  the  two  rifled  twenty- 
four  pounders,  did  great  execution,  although  not 
having  grape  or  canister.  Lieut  Bellinger,  of 
the  same  company,  who  commanded  the  eight- 
een-pounder,  poured  a.  murderous  fire  into  the 
approaching  line,  and,  in  connection  with  the  co- 
lumbiad,'did  more  than  any  thing  else  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  These  gallant  officers  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  I*  commend 
them  to  your  notice.  Captain  G.  D.  Keitt,  and 
Lieuts.  Humbert,  Barton,  Oliver,  and  Mosely,  all 
acted  with  great  bravery  and  determination. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  bringing  to 
further  notice  Senior  First  Lieut.  J.  B.  Humbert, 
of  company  I,  who  acted  with  so  much  gallantry 
and  determination  in  managing  his  gun,  to  which 
may  be  mainly  attributed  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  not  only  on  account  of  its  calibre  and  weight 
of  metal,  but  to  its  well-directed  fire,  and  to  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  managed  ;  and  also  Sec- 
ond Lieuts.  T.  P.  Oliver  and  J.  W.  Mosely,  of 
the  same  company,  who  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Lieut  Humbert  first  Lieut  Barton, 
of  the  same  company,  displayed  great  skill  and 
coolness  in  the  management  of  the  mortar,  which 
had  considerable  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  these  gallant  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  detachments  under  their  com- 
mand. Capt  F.  T.  Miles,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard, 
Charleston  battalion,  who  was  stationed  at  my 
bfttteries  during  the  previous  night,  and  whose 
command  was  the  first  placed  in  position,  has  my 
sincere  thanks.  lie  and  his  men  fought  like  he- 
^roes,  and  did  all  that  men  could  do. 

Lieut-Colonel  P.  C.  Gaillard  and  Major  David 
Ramsay,  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  were  as  gallant  as  officers  could  be. 
They  both,  as  well  as  their  entire  command,  act- 
ed with  commendable  courage  and  determina- 
tion, and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Lieut-Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  commanding  the 
Pee  Dee  battalion,  and  a  most  gallant  officer,  was 
the  first  that  attracted  my  attention  when  the 
infantry  were,  coming  up  to  the  engagement,  and 
to  him  I  am  indebted  for  having  relieved  my  left 
fiank  at  a  very  critical  time.  I  noticed  that  seve- 
ral of  his  men  were  shot  down  before  he  could 
get  into  position,  and  tliat,  after  .the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  the  first  time,  and  while  they 
wore  on  their  second  charge,  Lieut-Col.  Smith 
went  out  upon  the  field  in  front  of  the  battery, 
gathered  up  as  many  of  the  small  arms  of  the 
enemy  as  he  could  carry,  and  gave  them  to  his 
own  men,  whoso  guns  had  refused  to  fire.  I 
commend  him  to  your  favorable  noticei    Hla 


command  acted  with  great  courage.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Major  Hudson,  who  acted  with 
decided  gallantry.  I  must  also .  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  actions  of  Lieut  W.  H.  Kitchinga, 
of  company  H,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Reed 
battery  at  Clark*s  house,  which  battery  consist- 
ed of  two  smooth-bore  twenty-four  pound  guns, 
and  also  of  my  adjutant,  Lieut  E.  J.  Frederick, 
who,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  sluirp-shooters 
were  concealed  on  my  right  flank,  over  the 
marsh,  and  were  picking  off  my  men,  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  above  battery,  when  he  and 
Lieut  Kitchings  soon  dislodged  them,  and  poared 
well-directed  shots  into  them  as  they  retreated. 

To  Captain  McCreery,  of  the  ordnance  depart-- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Bonncau,  and  Lieuts. 
Matthews  and  Hall,  of  our  gunboat,  I  return  my 
sincere  thanks,  for  their  valuable  service  at  the 
columbiad  battery, 

The  casualties  in  the  two  companies  of  my  re- 
giment that  were  engaged  are  as  follows  : 

Company  B,  Barnwell  district  Killed — Capt. 
S.  J.  Reed,  Second  Sergeant  James  M.  Baggoti. 
Privates  Elbert  Bates,  R.  R.  Bates,  H.  H.  Dycles, 
W.  J.  Nix,  W.  Redmond,  D.  J.  Reilly,  and  J. 
Watson. 

Mortally  wounded  and  since  dead  —  Privatea 
Chesley  Bates  and  Jeff.  C.  Elaves. 

Wounded  severely  —  Sergeant  R.  F.  Nevills, 
and  privates  V.  W.  Bellinger,  W.  Fleming,  Re- 
dick  Pitts,  W.  J.  Chitly,  F.  M.  King,  L.  L.  Cox, 
H.  H.  Nevills,  S.  II.  Nevills,  H.  L.  Baggott, 
Thomas  Ursery,  W.  D.  Elkins,  J.  W.  Gillam,  J. 
G.  Mitchel,  B.  H.  Dychcs,  J.  W.  Phillips,  D.  P. 
Hutson,  W.  J.  Martin,  J.  B.  Corbit,  J.  K  Wains, 
and  M.  Whaley. 

Wounded  slightly— Corporal  N.  A.  R.  Walker, 
and  privates  A.  0.  Houser,  J.  J.  W^alker,  D.  IIol- 
dcn,  W.  R.  Delk,  and  J.  Templeton.  Missing — 
W.  P.  Hair,  (previously  wounded.) 

Company  I,  Orangeburgh  district  Killed — 
privates  W.  11.  Amaker,  J.  A.  R.  Shulcr,  II.  A. 
Hoover,  Daniel  Kelly,  J.  W.  Gibson,  and  John 
Jones.  Wounded  severely — Scrg.  Geo.  Bolivar, 
private  J.  C.  Evans.  Slightly — Sergeants  J. 
Marchant  and  S.  C.  L.  Miller.  Privates  J.  C. 
Stevenson,  N.  A.  Whetstone,  G.  J.  Bonnett,  G. 
J.  Parlor,  John  Robinson,  and  G.  W.  Golson. 

Recapitulation— Killed,  fifteen;,  since  dead, 
two ;  wounded,  thirty-seven ;  missing,  one ;  total, 
fifty-five. 

I  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  near  as  I 
can,  at  from  six  to  eight  hundred ;  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  their  dead  are  buried  in  fi-ont  of 
my  batteries  ;  one  hundred  and  seven  were  tak- 
en prisoners,  many  wounded,  and  who  have  since 
died ;  and  I  conjecture  that  some  were  drowned. 
Large  quantities  of  their  wounded  were  carried 
off  by  their  ambulances.  About  four  hundred 
stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands,  together 
with  one  horse  wounded  in  the  mouth,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  articles. 

For  the  casualties  in  the  Charleston  battalion,  . 
Lieutenant-Colonel   Gaillard,   and  the  Pee  Deo 
battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  together  with 
their  reports  concerning  the  behavior  of  officers 
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and  men,  I  beg  leare  to  refer  you  to  the  accom- 
panying documents,  marked  respectively  A  andB. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  forces  under  my 
command  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred men  until  the  arrival  of  the  Louisiana  bat- 
talion. But  this  small  force  manfully  stood  their 
ground  against  an  assaulting  force  of  from  one  to 
five  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  picked 
regiments  of  the  enemy — the  Seventy-ninth  New- 
York  Highlanders,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan — 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  for  fourteen  days 
and  nights  been  subjected  to  the  most  arduous 
duties. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  re- 
ceived orders  from  Brigadier-General  Evans,  to 
-  the  effect,  that  although  it  might  require  super- 
human exertions,  he  expected  me  to  take  the  guns 
oflf  the  gunboat,  and  place  them  in  battery  on 
land.  This  was  impossible,  unless  I  had  had  a 
force  and  the  means  under  my  control  that  were 
necessary  to  move  these  guns.  I  therefore  had 
to  have  the  gunboat  moved  up  to  Secessionville, 
where  there  was  a  whar£  In  the  mean  time,  I, 
with  the  two  companies  of  my  own  regiment, 

Eroceeded  to  throw  up  the  earthworks  of  the 
atteries,  which  were  not  completed  until  three 
o'clock  next  morning.  My  men  were  so  much 
fatigued,  not  only  from  the  night  work,  but  from 
a  very  spirited  engagement  the  day  previous, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  against  the  gunboats 
and  land  batteries  of  the  enemy,  that  I  allowed 
them  to  lay  down  to  rest  They  had  hardly  fall- 
en asleep  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  man  was  allowed  to 
sleep  without  his  arms  in  his  hand,  and  at  the 
spot  that  he  would  have  to  use  them,  during  the 
time  that  I  had  been  in  command  of  the  post. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  great 
victory  achieved  on  the  sixteenth  June,  over 
such  a  superior  force  of  the  enfcny,  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  patriotism,  love  of  freedom,  and  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
my  command.     Every  man  did  his  duty ! 

I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Lamar, 

Colonel  Commaading  Poii. 

REPORT   OF   MAJOR   DAVID    RAMSAY. 

Sbcbssiostillk,  June  21, 1862. 
ColoTiel  J.  G.  Lamar : 

Colonel  :  I  beg  leave  to  forward  to  you  a  list 
of  casualties  in  the  Charleston  battalion,  in  the 
engagement  of  the  sixteenth  instant : 

Field  and  Staff— Wounded— Lieut -Colonel  P. 
0.  Gaillard,  slightly  in  knee ;  Captain  R.  Press. 
Smith,  A.Q.M.,  severely.  Company  A,  Charles- 
ton riflemen — Wounded  :  Captain  Julius  A. 
Blake,  slightly;  Lieutenant  F.  Lynch,  slightly. 
Company  B,  Charleston  light  infantry.  Killed 
— private  J.  B.  W.  Hammett  Wounded,  mor- 
tally— private  P.  Gilhooly.  Wounded,  slightly — 
privates  M.  Lacy  and  W.  H.  Lutcliffe.  Missing — 
J.  R.  Gibbes  and  J.  P.  Johnson.  Company  C, 
Irish  volunteers.  Killed— private  Daniel  How- 
ard.   Wounded,  severely — John  May.  Wounded, 


slightly— Lieutenant  John  Burke,  private  J.  P. 
Murphy.  Company  D,  Sumter  Guard.  Killed— 
Captain  H.  C.  King,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Edwards,' 
Corporal  J.  Yolentine,  privates  G.  Poznanski  and 
S.  P.  Edgerton.  Wounded— Sergeant  J.  J.  WelU; 
privates  R.  C.  Evans,  A.  Roumillat,  R  L.  Torrr* 
W.  W.  Johnson,  H.  Neufoille,  H.  Volentine,  t 
S.  Tennent,  G.  W.  Dingle,  T.  P.  Lockwood.  Coift. 
pany  E,  Calhoun  Guard.  Killed— private  ThOb. 
Parker.  Wounded— Captain  F.  T.  Miles,  Lieut 
J.  W.  Axon,  Serjeant  S.  0.  Black ;  privates  C.  P. 
Brown,  C.  B.  Buist,  Isaac  Holmes,  H.  C.  Choate^ 
J.  E.  Smith.  Company  F,  Union  Light  Infantry. 
Killed — Sergeant  R.  J.  Henry;  private  James 
Davis.  Wounded — Lieutenant  George  Browa' 
private  Wm.  Cummins. 

Recapitulation — ^killed,  ten;  wounded, thirty ; 
missing,  two  ;  total,  42. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  the  individ- 
ual  instances  of  valor  and  good  conduct  All  did 
their  duty,  and  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded  will 
testify  with  what  devotion.  Out  of  about  one 
hundred  men,  forty,  besides  the  two  of  the  field 
and  stkff)  were  killed  or  wounded.  You  are 
aware  of  the  distinguished  conduct  and  skill  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard,  in  command  after 
you  were  wounded,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  McEnenr,  and  I  only  mention,  as  pecuU- 
arly  noticeable.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  company 
F,  who  repulsed,  personally,  a  storming  party, 
using  a  handspike,  until  he  seized  a  rifle.  Also, 
Mr.  Josiah  Tennent,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard,  who 
felled  no  less  than  six  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
William  Ryan^s  good  service  at  a  gun  you  can 
appreciate  yourself  Lieutenant  George  Brown 
and  Sergeant  Hendrick,  of  company  F,  deserve 
mention  for  bringing  ammunition  through  a  hea- 
vy fire ;  and  most  particularly  Lieutenant  Alex. 
A.  Allemory,  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  who  passed 
and  repassed  a  severe  fire  of  musketry  and  can* 
non  several  times  with  ammunition  in  his  arma. 
I  have  mentioned  those  especially  noticeable,  but 
can  only  repeat  that  I  refrain  from  enumerating 
others,  simply  because  it  would  be  to  furnish  a 
roll  of  those  engaged. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
David  Ramsat, 
BfiSlor  Comnutnding  G.  Battaltoe, 

REPORT   OF   OOLONEL   JOHNSON    HAGOOD. 

HKlDQUAKTIRfl  ADTARCKD  POBOn,  ) 

Jamb  Iblakd,  Jane  18,  1893.     f 
Captain  Mallory  P.  King,  A. A.  General: 

Captain  :  I  am  required  to  report  the  opera- 
tions of  the  troops  under  my  command  on  the 
sixteenth  instant. 

Soma  days  previously,  I  had  had  the  honor  to 
be  placed  in  command  of  a  corps,  composed  of 
the  First  and  Twenty-fourth  South-Carolina  vol- 
unteers, the  Eutaw  battalion,  and  McEnery'i 
Louisiana  battalion,  to  which  were  assigned  the 
duties  of  the  advanced-guard.  The  force  at  Se- 
cessionville, however,  continued  to  keep  out  fa 
front  of  that  position  its  own  outposts,  which 
were  not  under  my  command,  and  made  no  dL 
rect  report  to  me.    This  has  since  been  changed^ 
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On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  the 
troops  on  outpost  duty,  under  my  command,  con- 
listed  of  seven  companies  of  Stevens^s  Twenty- 
fourth  S.  C.  regiment,  six  companies  of  Hagood's 
llrst  S.  C.  Tolunteers,  and  one  company  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Georgia  volunteers,  (Colonel  Wil- 
Kams,)  all  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Colonel 
Stevens.  They  covered  the  whole  front  of  our 
lines,  fVom  Secessionville  road  to  New  Town  cut 
The  pickets  from  Secessionville  covered  the  space 
from  the  Secessionville  road  to  Uie  marsh  on  the 
left  of  our  lines. 

At  half-past  four  a.m.  on  the  sixteenth,  I  re- 
oeived  a  despatclufrom  Colonel  Stevens,  that  the 
Secessionville  pickets  had  been  drivea  in,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  force  upon  that 
position.  I  immediately  ordered  under  arms  the 
portion  of  the  First  regiment  not  on  picket,  and 
Colonel  Simonton*s  Eutaw  battalion,  directing 
them  to  proceed  down  the  Battery  Island  road, 
in  front  of  our  intrenchments,  to  the  flank  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  ordered  Colonel  McEnery*s 
Louisiana  battalion  to  proceed  in  rear  \>j  the 
bridge  to  Secessionville,  delivering  those  ^ers 
in  person. 

Proceeding  in  advance  down  the  Battery  Island 
road,  I  ordered  forward  one  of  the  two  six-pound- 
era  of  Boyce^s  battery,  stationed  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Fort  Johnson  road,  and,  arriving  at  the 
scene  of  action,  found  the  enemy  making  their 
second  advance  upon  the  post  at  Secessionville. 
A  thicket  of  felled  trees  ran  parallel  with  their 
line  of  advance,  and  about  four  hundred  yards 
west  of  ft,  on  Uie  edge  of  which,  next  the  enemy, 
Colonel  Stevens  had  deployed  about  one  hundred 
men,  who  had  been  on  picket-duty  near  that 
point  These  men  were  nrom  the  companies  of 
Captains  Tompkins,  Pearson,  (Lieutenant  Ham- 
meter  commanding,)  and  Gooding,  (Lieutenant 
Beckham  commanding,)  of  the  Twenty-fourth  rc- 
ghnent  S.  C.  volunteers.  The  Battery  Island 
road,  so  obstructed  as  to  be  impassable  by  troops 
or  vehicles,  ran  between  this  felled  thicket  and  a 
dense  wood,  stretching  toward  GrimbalFs,  on  the 
Stono.  Simon  ton' 8  battalion,  coming  up,  was 
placed  behind  the  felled  thicket  in  line  of  battle. 
Its  right  resting  near  the  Battery  Island  road,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  First  regiment  S.  C.  volun- 
teers was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  Battery  Island 
road,  throwing  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  toward 
the  Stono,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  this 
road,  to  guard  against  an  advance  from  that  point 
Boyce's  piece,  under  Lieutenant  Jeter,  was  placed 
on  Simon  ton's  left,  at  the  extremity  of  the  felled 
thicket  The  object  of  this  disposition  was  chiefly 
defensive,  as  a  general  advance  upon  our  lines 
seemed  imminent  Three  regiments  of  infkntry 
advanced  in  front  of  us,  but  beyond  musket-range, 
to  attack  the  west  flank  of  the  work  at  Secossion- 
rille,  being  supported  by  a  battery  of  field-artil- 
lery, near  the  Battery  Island  road,  in  fVont,  and 
beyond  Simon  ton's  right  Lieutenant  Jeter  was 
directed  to  open  upon  these  regiments,  which  ho 
did  with  effect  I  immediately  sent  to  the  Gen- 
sral  Commanding,  asking  to  be  supported  in  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  these 


regiments.  When  the  permission  to  attack,  and 
the  assurance  of  support  aijived,  the  enemy  had 
retreated.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  of  Jetei^s 
piece  drew  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene^ 
my's  field-battery,  which,  fW)m  the  sheltered  p^ 
sition  of  our  troops,  <Ud  but  little  damage,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  regiment  wera 
sent  as  skirmishers  to  seize  the  felled  woods,  and 
capture-  the  piece.  Stevens's  skirmishers  gal* 
lantly  repelled  them.  A  portion  of  the  enemy, 
however,  penetrated  to  Simonton*8  line  of  battle, 
and  one  of  his  companies,  and  a  platoon  of  another 
were  for  a  few  minutes  engaged  in  driving  them 
back.  A  lew  casualties  in  other  portions  of  his 
line  occurred  ^m  the  random  fire  of  the  enemy 
engaged  with  our  skirmishers,  and  one  man  kk 
the  detachment  from  the  First  regiment  was 
wounded  in  the  same  way.  The  enemy,  in  retbr- 
ing,  were  seen  carrying  oflf  their  wounded.  Six 
men  were  left  dead  in  front  of  our  skinnishers, 
twelve  were  left  dc«d  further  on  toward  Seees- 
sionville,  where  the  three  regiments  spoken  of 
were  fired  upon  by  Lieutenant  Jeter,  maldn^ 
their  loss  in  this  part  of  the  field  eighteen  killed. 
Eleven  prisoners  were  captured,  of  whom  eight 
were  wounded.  Sixty-eight  small  arms,  mostly 
Enfield  rifles,  were  abandoned  by  them,  and  re- 
covered by  this  command.  Our  loss  was  eight 
killed,  twenty-two  wounded,  and  two  missing. 
Appended  is  a  detailed  list  of  casualties. 

i  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,     ' 
JoHNsox  Hagood, 

Colond  rint  &  0.  Volonleera,  OommMMttag. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  C.   H.  8TEVEN& 

HSADQUAKTBtS  TwriXTT-rorJtTR  EBOriMXT  ) 

S.  C.  VoLGtrrnm,         V 
Jamm  Iblajid,  JttM  19, 1862.  | 

To  Col<melJohM<m  Hagood^  First  Regiments.  C. 

Volunteers^  Commanding  Adcaneod  Forces  : 

Colonel:  In  olfe(Hence  to  orders,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my 
regiment  in  the,  battle  of  S<)oessionville,  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  instant 

Seven  companies  of  the  Twenty-fourth  regiment 
S.  C.  volunteers,  with  six  companies  of  the  First 
regiment  S.  C.  volunteers,  and  one  from  the  For- 
ty-seventh Georgia  regiment,  constituted  the  pick- 
et force  placed  under  my  command,  and  with 
which  I  went  on  duty  on  Sunday,  fifteenth  in- 
stant This  force  covered  our  whole  picket  line, 
except  that  in  front  of  Secessionville,  which  was 
guarded  by  pickets  firom  the  force  stationed  at 
that  post 

All  remained  quiet  along  the  line  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  at  daylight  I  rode  to  New 
Town  cut,  with  a  view  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
pickets.  On  reaching  that  point,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Seces- 
sionville, and  started  on  my  return  to  that  point 
On  my  way,  I  encountered  a  courier  with  ttie  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  had  advanced  in  large 
force  to  storm  our  works  at  Secessionville.  This 
information  I  immediately  forwarded  to  yourself 
and  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Brigadier-General 
Commanding,  proceeding  myself  to  the  front  to 
verify  the  statement     In  passing  I  took  portions 
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of  four  companies  of  my  regiment,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  on  duty  in  that  vicinity,  and  moved  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  abatis  of  felled  timber,  ex- 
tending on  the  left  of  the  Battery  iHland  road. 

I  ordered  Captain  Weaver,  company  I,  to  oc- 
cupy this  abatis,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pene- 
trating it  with  his  skirmishers.  The  detachments 
of  my  other  three  companies,  namely,  company 
D,  Captain  Gooding;  company  O,  Lieutenant 
Hammeter,  and  company  K,  Captain  Tompkins, 
numbering  less  than  one  hundred  men,  were 
posted  in  a  heavy  thicket,  extending  from  the 
abatis  to  the  marsh  on  the  left.  On  taking  this 
position,  I  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  at  HilVs  house,  to  my  right  and  front 
With  my  weak  force  this  position  could  only  be 
defenave,  and  I  rode  back  to  ask  for  artillery  and 
support^  whidi  were  brought  up  by  yon.  As  all 
of  the  subsequent  events  passed  under  your  own 
observation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  report  them, 
except  that  I  would  especially  mention  Captain 
Tompkins,  company  K,  and  Lictlitenant  Beckham, 
of  company  G,  and  the  detachments  from  these 
two  companies,  who  held  their  position  gallantly 
in  the  front  and  did  excellent  service,  until  order- 
ed to  withdraw. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Capers,  my  second  in  com- 
mand, having  been  sent  by  you  to  order  fire  to  be 
opened  from  the  new  twenty-four  pounder  battery, 
in  advance  of  our  lines,  was  retained  by  General 
Evans  at  that  post,  and  directed  the  fire  of  the 
battery  with  his  usual  gallantry  and  efficiency. 

Major  Hammond  remained  at  his  post  in  charge 
of  the  pickets  on  the  hill  road  and  New  Town 
cut  After  the  enemy  had  left  the  field,  I  re- 
turned to  my  picket  duties  until  regularly  re- 
lieved^ 1  append  a  list  of  the  casualties  in  my 
own  regiment 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  very  respectfully, 

C.  IL  Stbtens, 
Colonel  Tventjr-fourth  Regiment  &  0.  Yolualeera. 

Killed,  three ;  wounded,  seven  ;.  missing,  two : 
total,  twelve. 

BSPOKT  Of  IIinTE!rANT-0OU)NEL  GRARLBS  H. 
8IM0NT0N. 

HtADqiTABTm  BvTAW  ReoiMmr,  > 
TwRrrT-Firra  a  C.  V.,  June  17, 1849L     \ 

To  Captain  Joseph  Walker^  A.  A.  A,  General: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  results  of  the  engagement  of 
yesterday  to  my  regiment 

Having  been  ordered  to  move  at  reveille,  I 
formed  and  marched  my  regiment  to  the  field  m 
rear  of  HilFs  house,  and  having  there  reported  to 
Colonel  Hagood,  was  placed  by  him  in  position 
behind  a  hedge.  Upon  being  placed  in  position, 
I  was  informed  that  Colonel  Stevens  had  a  por- 
tion of  his  regiment  deployed  as  skirmishers  in 
our  front,  and  was  ordered  to  take  all  precautions 
to  prevent  our  men  firing  into  them. 

Shortly  after  we  took  position,  we  were  put 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms,  directed  princi- 
pally against  my  left  wing.  In  obedience  to  or- 
ders, I  kept  my  men  under  restraint,  and  pr»- 
▼eoted  any  firing,  until  feeling  satiBfled  tbit  the 


enemy  were  actually  m  my  front  T  then  gave 
orders  to  fire.  After  a  brisk  fire  of  about  a  half- 
hour,  they  were  driven  off.  During  their  retreati 
we  were  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  a  field 
battery  on  our  flank. 

The  behavior  of  my  regiment  was  such  as  I 
could  have  wished. 

Lieutenant  Blum,  of  the  Washington  H^t  inflitt- 
try,  company  B,  whose  company  was  chiefly  un- 
der fire,  distinguished  himsen  by  his  extreme 
coolness,  encouraging  his  men.  He  rendered 
most  efficient  aid  in  restrainivig  ^leir  natural  de- 
sire to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
duct of  his  men  could  not  be  surpassed.  They 
were  under  my  eye  all  the  time.  Two  of  his  men, 
privates  J.  Campbell  Martin  and  T.  Grange  Si- 
mons, Jr. — ^the  first  wounded  in  the  head  and 
leg,  and  the  other  in  three  places,  with  his  cletlies 
riddled — continued  to  fiw  until  taken  from  the 
field. 

A  large  number  of  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  recovered  from  the  field,  and  several  prison- 
ers were  captured. 

With  this,  I  inclose  the  reports  of  Lieutenuft 
Blum  and  of  Captain  Adger,  Quartermaster. 
The  arms  and  accoutrements  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  subject  to  your  order. 

Very  respec^ully,  your  obedient  servwit^ 
Charles  H.  Simonton, 
UeutenanVCoIonel  Comtntndinf. 

REPORT  OP  LIEUTENANT  R.  A.  BLUM. 

Camp  Pxitiorkw,  Jamm  IsLAm,  8.  a.  I 
Juacl«,18«a.     i 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Simonton  : 

I  b^  leave  to  report  the  following  casaaltieil 
and  incidents  of  this  morning's  engagement 

Shortly  after  our  regiment  had  taken  its  posi- 
tion, my  company  was  subjected  to  repeated 
volleys  dischaiTged  from  the  thidtct,  immediately 
in  our  front,  which  we  had  been  informed  wan 
held  by  a  company  from  Colonel  Stevens's  Mo- 
ment On  this  account,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  Colonel  Hagood,  we  did  not  reply  for  sevenf 
minutes.  Soon  after  our  first  volley,  which  wmt 
briskly  returned  by  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  R. 
W.  Greer,  and  First  Sergeant  Fleetwood  Lan- 
neau,  Jr.,  with  the  following  members  of  my 
company,  f\ell  dead  upon  the  field : 

T.  N.  Gadsden,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Satters,  J.  H. 
Tavener  and  J.  Campbell  Martin,  supposed  mor- 
tally wounded. 

The  following  were  severely  wounded : 

Second  battalion,  Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Burger; 
privates  H.  B.  Glover,  A.  S.  Trumbo,  T.  Grangtt 
Simons.  Jr.,  J.  H.  Deveaux,  James  P.  Gibbes, 
R.  a  McCutchen,  J.  H.  Shulte. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  single  ont  individnil 
instances,  where  all  behaved  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  bravery,  but  I  feci  that  it  is  but  just 
to  report  the  conduct  of  John  Campbell  Martin  and 
T.  Grange  Simons,  Jr.,  as  worthy  of  special  no* 
tice.  After  being  severely  wounded,  they  per- 
sisted in  reloading  and  firing  until  overcome  b^ 
exhaustion.        I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

R  A.  Blcic, 


ftOi 
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REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  J.  K.  ADORR. 

Camp  Pctiiokcw,  Jamb  Iblaxd,  I 
Jane  16,  IMS.  f 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Simonton,  Commanding  Exi- 
taw  Regiment^  Twenty-fifth  South- Carolina 
Volunteers, 

Colonel  :  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
return  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  etc,  recover- 
ed from  the  field  during,  and  subsequent  to,  this 
morning's  engagement  with  the  enemy : 

Enfield  rifles,  in  order, 54 

**        **        needing  repair, 3 

**        "        not  repairable, 8-60 

Hmi^     "        in  order, 8 

Total  number  of  arms, 68 

Cartridge  boxes, 44 

'"  "      andbelts, 26 

Waist-belts, 28 

**        "     clasps  wanting, 9-37 

Bayonet  scabbards, 38 

Cap-boxes, 24 

Cartridges  (Enfield,) 950 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    E.    A  DOER, 
QuArtarowfter  RnUw  Regiment  and  Acting  Ordnanoe  Officer. 

RIPORT  OF  LIEUT-COLONEL  J.  McENERT. 

Bbckmiovtillb,  June  90, 1809. 

To  Captain  Mallory  P,  King,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant* General 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  in  the  battle  of 
the  sixteenth  of  June,  near  Secessionville,  by  my 
battalion : 

A  little  after  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  instant,  Colonel  Ilagood,  commanding 
First  regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  came 
in  person  to  my  quarters,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  this  place,  and  ordered  me  to 
have  my  battalion  under  arms  and  march  imme- 
diately to  the  Secessionville  battery,  at  which 
De  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  was  being 
With  promptness  the  battalion  was  form- 
ed, and  the  march,  at  double-quick,  was  begun 
in  the  direction  of  Secessionville.  When  arrived 
at  the  first  cross-roads,  some  little  delay  ensued, 
arising  from  my  ignorance  of  the  road  leading  to 
Secessionville.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments 
I  was  assured  as  to  the  right  road,  and  instantly 
the  battalion  was  moved  off  at  double-quick  for 
the  scene  of  action.  Arriving  at  Secessionville, 
I  was  informed  that  the  enemy  in  force  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  right  of  the  battery  on  thp  oppo- 
site side  of  the  marsh,  directly  up  the  marsh  to 
the  bridge.  I  hastened  my  command,  at  a  run, 
through  an  open  ground  to  the  woods  on  the 
marsh.  In  crossing  this  open  marsh,  and  while 
placing  the  battalion  in  position  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  woods,  it  was  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire  from 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  siege  battery,  field  batter- 
ies, and  small  arms.  I  then  ordered  the  men  to 
advance  in  the  skirt  of  woods,  the  better  to  view 
the  «oemy,  and  aflford  it  protection  from  the  in- 


cessant fire  of  the  enemy.  At  this  point,  lor 
half  an  hour,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  indeed 
terrific.  Finally,  the  enemy  waned,  fell  back, 
and  there  begun  his  precipitate  retreat  on  the 
right  in  front  The  gallant  Lamar  being  struck 
down,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present,  I 
caused  an  incessant  volley  of  grape  and  canister 
to  be  poured  into  the  broken  and  retreating  col* 
umns  of  the  enemy,  until  they  passed  beyond 
view.  Colonel  Goodlet,  my  senior  officer,  arriv- 
ing about  twelve  m.,  assumed  command. 

I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of 
the  coolness,  bravery,  and  gallantry  of  theofficera 
and  men  of  my  little  command.  I  went  into  the 
action  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  to  rout  twice  that  force  of  the 
enemy  on  the  right  I  think  that  the  force  of 
the  enemy  would  undoubtedly  have  completely 
flanked  the  battery  but  for  our  timely  arrival 

The  small  band  of  brave  men  in  the  fort,  ex- 
hausted and  broken  down  in  their  almost  super- 
human exertions  in  repelling  the  foe  in  front, 
must  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  succesa- 
fully  engaging  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  the 
right 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  list  of  the 
slain  and  wounded  of  the  enemy,  as  in  his  re- 
treat he  bore  off  the  field  many  of  his  dead  and 
wounded.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the 
enemy  were  buried  on  the  field.  My  battalion 
brought  from  the  battle-field  in  front  the  follow- 
ing arms  and  accoutrements,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  the  ordnance  office,  namely : 
Enfield  rifles  (in  good  condition,) 27 

**  "     (damaged,) 4 

Rifled  muskets,  (in  good  condition,) 83 

Springfield  muskets,  (in  good  condition,) ....     62 
"  "        (damaged,) 6 

ToUl •...  182 

Cartridge  boxes, 78 

Saddles, 3 

These  are  arms  and  accoutrements  we  gather- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  field  in  front     Troons 
belonging  to  other  commands,  I  understand,  pick- 
ed up  a  great  many  arms  and  accoutrements  on 
the  right  across  the  marsh.     I  suppose  the  above 
arms  are  about  one  third  of  the  number  captured. 
The  number  of  casualties  in   my  battalion: 
i total  killed,  six;    total  wounded,  twenty-two: 
i  total  casualties,  twenty-eight 

This  report  would  have  been  made  earlier,  but 
I  now  is  the  first  opportunity  since  the  battle  that 
I  have  had  to  write  it 

I  am.  Captain,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  McEneky, 
LleatonMiUJolonel  Oommanding  Fourth  Louifiana  Baltalkww 

REPORT    OF   COLONEL   8.   D.  OOODLET. 

HlADQUARTCllS  TVITTT-SlCOlID  RKOTMBirr  S.  0.  V.,  ) 

Camp  on  Jamb  Iilahd,  8.  C,  June  IS,  18^     f 
I  General  Eoans^  James  Island,  &  C, : 
I     General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foU 
,  lowing  report  of  the  casualties  in  my  command, 
originating  from  the  fight  of  the  sixteenth  instant: 
I     hi  obedieoce  to  an  order  from  headquarterSi  I 
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detailed  one  hundred  picket-men,  ten  from  each 
company,  to  go  as  a  fatigue-party  about  one 
o^cIock  A.M.,  of  the  sixteenth  instant,  to  Seces- 
sionville.  I  placed  Captain  Joshua  Jamison  in 
command  of  the  detail,  and  Lieutenants  L.  S.  Hill, 
H.  H.  Sally,  and  J.  B.  Cobb,  were  detailed  as 
Lieutenants,  thus  completing  a  command  as  one 
company. 

This  detail  arrived  at  Secessionyille  in  time  to 
meet  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Ja- 
mison, and  Lieutenants  Hill,  Sally,  and  Cobb, 
acted  with  great  coolness,  courage,  and  determi- 
nation, and  sustained  and  supported  Captain 
Reid^s  battery  to  the  last.  The  ranks  of  this  de-^ 
tail,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  exhibit  A,  accompa- 
nying this,  were  decimated.  Killed,  ten ;  wound- 
ed, seven. 

The  balance  of  my  command  were  ordered  to 
support  the  battery  to  the  right  of  Secessionville, 
when  a  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the 
enemy'i^  artillery,  without  damage. 

We  were  then  ordered  to  the  support  of  Seces- 
sionville, and  arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
gagement 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  my  command  through- 
out acted  with  coolness  and  determination ;  and 
that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Jamison  and  the  lieutenants  and  detail 
before  alluded  to,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
demeaned  themselves  in  the  fight 

I  would  state  one  fact,  before  bringing  this  re- 
port to  a  close,  that  according  to  the  number  ac- 
tively engaged,  that  the  detail  of  one  hundred 
men  made  from  my  command,  under  Captain 
Jamison,  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  any 
of  the  forces  on  our  side. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, S.  D.  GOODLET, 

Colonel  Oommanding  Twenty-secoDd  Regiment  S.  C.  Y. 

Names  of  individuals  reported  by  commanders, 

as   distinguished  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 

affair  at  James  Lsland. 

In  the  report  of  Brigadier-General  N.  G.  Evans : 

Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  Lamar^s  regiment  S.  C. 
artillery,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard,  Charleston  battal- 
ion S.  C.  v.,  (mentioned  particularly  in  report  of 
Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,)  gallant  conduct 

Lieutenant-Colon^  A.  D.  Smith,  Smith's  bat- 
talion S.  Q.  v.,  (mentioned  particularly  in  report 
of  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,)  gallant  conduct 

Captain  Samuel  J.  Reed,  company  B,  Lamar's 
raiment  artillery,  fell  gallantly  fighting  one  of 
his  guns,  again  mentioned  in  report  of  Colonel 
J.  G.  Lamar. 

Personal  staff: 

First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Rogers,  special j&id-de- 
camp,  rendered  valuable  service  in  transmitting 
orders  under  fire. 

Captains  R  £.  Elliott,  Samuel  J.  Corrie,  and 
H.  W.  Carr,  volunteer  aids-de-camp,  rendered 
valuable  service  in  transmitting  ord^s  under  fire. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  Evans,  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  wounded. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar: 


Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  Smith's  bat- 
tallion,  S.  C.  V.,  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct, 
(mentioned  in  report  of  Brigadier-General  N.  G. 
Evans.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  P.  Gaillard,  Charleston 
battalion,  gallant  conduct,  mentioned  in  report 
of  Brigadier-General  N.  G.  Evans,  stationed  in 
the  centre  and  on  the  right  of  battery,  at  Seces- 
sionville, and  subsequently  in  conunand  of  the 
battery. 

Major  David  Ramsay,  Charleston  battalion, 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  right  of  the  battery 
at  Secessionville.  Major  Hudson,  Smith's  battal- 
ion, meritorious  conduct,  on  the  left  of  the  bat* 
tery  at  Secessionville. 

Captain  Samuel  J.  Reed,  company  B,  Lamar's 
raiment  artillery,  fell  fighting  at  one  of  his  guns 
on  the  battery  at  Secessionville,  (mentioned  ia 
Brigadier-General  Evans's  report) 

Captain  F.  T.  Miles,  Calhoun  (juard,  Charles- 
ton battalion,  gallant  conduct,  stationed  on  bat- 
tery at  Secessionville. 

Captain  G.  D.  Reitt,  Lamar's  regiment  artille- 
ry, great  bravery. 

Lieutenants  Barton,  Oliver,  and  Mosley,  same 
regiment,  great  bravery. 

Senior  First  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Humbert,  com-, 
pany  I,  Lamar's  regiment  artillery,  specially  men- 
tioned for  great  bravery  and  valuable  service,  sta- 
tioned in  battery  at  Secessionville,  eight-inch 
columbiad. 

Lieutenants  Lancaster  and  Johnson,  company 

B,  Lamar's  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Bellinger, 
of  same  company,  gallant  conduct,  in  battery  at 
Secessionville. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Retchings,  company  H,  La- 
mar's regiment,  gallant  conduct.  Reed's  battery, 
Clarke's  house. 

Adjutant  £.  J.  Frederick,  Lamar's  regiment, 
gallant  conduct,  battery  at  Secessionville,  and 
Reed's  battery,  at  Clarke's  house. 
Captain  W.  W.  McCreery,  ordnance  department, 

C.  S.  A.,  rendered  valuable  service  at  the  eight- 
inch  columbiad,  in  the  battery  at  Secessionville. 

Captain  Bonneau,  Lieutenants  Mathews  and 
Hall,  C.  S.  N.,  rendered  valuable  service  at  the 
eight-inch  columbiad  in  the  battery  at  Secession- 
ville. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  S.  D.  Goodlet,  Twenty- 
second  regiment  S.  C.  V. : 

Captain  Joshua  Jamison,  Lieutenant  L.  S.  Hill, 
H.  H.  Sally,  and  J.  B.  Cobb,  valuable  service  and 
gallant  conduct  in  sustaining  the  battery  at 
Clarke's  house. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Stephens,  Twenty- 
fourth  regiment  S.  C.  V. : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Capers,  Twenty-fourth  regfi- 
ment  S.  C.  Y.,  gallant  conduct  in  defending  Si- 
vanced  battery  of  twenty -four  pound  guns. 

Captain  Tompkins,  company  K,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Beckham,  company  G,  gallant  conduct  in 
holding  advanced  position  until  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 

In  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A,  D. 
Smith,  Smith's  battalion  S.  C.  V. : 

Lieutenant  Campbell,  company  F^  gallant  con- 
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dtiet  in  personally  repuTsing  an  assaalting  partj 
on  the  left  of  the  battery  at  Secessionville. 

Captain  W.  H.  Ryan,  valuable  service  m  bat- 
tciT  at  Secessionville. 

Lieutenant  E.  Brown,  company  F,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  A.  Allemory,  Irish  volunteers, 
valuable  service  In  carrying  ammunition  through 
fire  of  artillery  and  infantnr. 

Sergeant  Hendricks,  valuable  service  in  carry- 
ing ammunition  under  heavy  fire  in  battery  at 
Secessionville. 

Private  Joseph  Tennent,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard, 
gallant  conduct  on  the  loft  of  battery  at  Seces* 
aionvillei 

In  the  report  of  Licutonant^Colonel  Simontoii, 
Eutaw  battalion : 

Lieutenant  Blum,  Washington  light  infkntry, 
company  B,  gallant  conduct,  advanced  position, 
on  the  right  flank. 

Total  casualties  in  the  battle  r  killed,  fifl^-one ; 
wounded,  one  hundred  and  forty-four ;  missing, 
nine ;  since  dead,  three :  total,  two  hundred  and 
seven. 


Doc.  80. 


QEN.  PLEASANTON'S  RECONNOISSANCE. 

BIOBMOND  ••DI8PAT0H'*  ACCOUNT.* 

Camp  vsak  HAftTissBUMft,  October  4,  lSt3. 
To  the  Second  brigade  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  was  assigned  the  import- 
ant duty  of  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Potomac  at 
and  near  Shephcrdstown.  On  the  morning  of 
the  first  instant  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  at  a 
ford  just  below  the  village  and  advanced,  driving 
in  our  pickets,  their  force  consisting  of  General 
Pleasanton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois,  Third  Indiana,  Sixth  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  accompanied 
by  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Their  col- 
umns moved  upon  three  roads,  the  Shepherds- 
town  and  Winchester  turnpike,  a  county  road 
bearing  across  to  the  Martinsburgh  and  Winches- 
ter turppike,  and  the  road  leading  directly  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh. The  Ninth  Virginia,  at  that  time  on 
picket-duty,  contested  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
as  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  before  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy 4ind  await  reenforcement, 
during  which  time  the  first  squadron  of  that  re- 
giment made  a  brilliant  chaise,  led  by  Captain 
Swann,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  until, 
overpowered,  it  was  compelled  to  retire,  wiUi  a 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  About 
eleven  o*clock  the  Fourth  Viivinia  was  ordered 
down  on  the  county  road  before  mentioned  to 
support  the  Ninth  ;  but  having  soon  ascertained 
that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing 
on  Martinsburgh,  the  whole  brigade  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  around  to  tliat  point  On  approach- 
ing the  town  the  enemy  were  found  to  be  in  pos- 
session, having  brought  their  artillery  to  bear  on 
the  pickets  of  the  First  North-Carolina,  in  charge 
of  that  post,  which,  being  unsupported,  was  com- 
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pelled  to  fall  back.     At  this  iuncture  Gen.  Stuart 
came  upon  the  field  and  took  command,  leading 
the  column  .in  person.      Sharp-shooters  havnis 
been  thrown  out  to  the  front,  under  command  Of 
Captain  W.  W.  Strother,  moving  steadily  on,  the 
Fourth  Virginia  in  front,  led  by  Colonel  William  0. 
Wickham,  who,  by  his  tested  intrepidity  in  many 
instances,  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  men,  the  enemy  were  driven  fix>m  the  town 
and  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  strong  position  on 
the  Opeqnan,  near  Stone  Bridge,  where,  plachig 
their  battery  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  tht 
opposite  side,  they  prepared  to  make  a  stand, 
their  cannon  commanding  the  i^oad  for  the  dw- 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward  Martinsburgh. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  deploy  the  Bhar^ 
shooters  under  Captain  Strother,  the  Fourth  Vir- 
einia  dashed  boldly  forward,  and  though  shiA 
bursted  in  quick  succession  overhead,  and  grapt 
and  cainister  ploughed  the  road  in  front,  not  a 
check  was  paled  or  a  heart  oUiunted ;  ibr,  eos- 
spicuous  to  all  was  Stuart,  their  veteran  com- 
mander, eallantly  leading  the  finont     When  the 
enemy  beheld  the  column  dash  over  the  bri^ia 
the  face  of  their  guns,  and  ttie  riflemen  nnder 
thehr  bold  leader  were  pressmg  sharply  forward 
and  pouring  their  vonc^s  in  upon  their  flank, 
they  broke  in  oonfhsion,  leaving  the  field  at  full 
speed ;  nor  did  they  rally  again  until  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Shepherdstown.   Here  they  wert 
found  drawn  up  to  receive  the  charge,  as  follows: 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a  field,  immediately 
behind  a  stone  wall,  the  Eighth  Illinois  in  line^ 
platoons  thrown  out  to  cover  the  flanks ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  some  hundred  yards  further  on^ 
the  Third  Indiana  in  a  similar  position  ;  also,  be- 
hind a  strong  stone  wall,  the  balance  of  th«r 
cavalry,  drawn  up  in  the  road,  in  reserve ;  and 
some  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  all,  their  artillery 
planted  on  a  commanding  emincyiee,   showered 
down  its  iron  hail^  while  f^om  behind  every  stone 
fence  or  bush  their  sharp-shooters  opened  a  cross- 
fire upon  our  advancing  column.     This*  was,  in- 
deed the  crisis  of  the  day ;  the  enemy,  so  situated 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  close  with  them, 
were  raking  the    read  with  incessant  volleys. 
Scanning  the  field  at  a  glance.  Gen.  Stuart,  still 
in  front  cheering  his  men,  gave  the  command, 
**  Charge  them,  Hobson ;  we  can*t  stand  this !" 
and  that  gallant  officer,  who,  with  the  first  squad- 
ron of  the  Fourth  Virginia,  composed  of  his  own 
company,  (the  Goochland,)  and  Capt  Strother*s, 
(the  Madison  Dragoons,)  had  boldly  led  the  front 
during  the  whole  day,  now  rising  in  his  stimipa, 
waving  his  hat,  echoed  back  the  o^er — **  Chai^  I'* 
and  every  heart  in  his   little  band  responded 
nobly  to  the  call.     Plunging  their  rowels  deep 
into  their  already  jaded  steeds,  they  rushed  upon 
the  foe  and  closed  in  the  shock  of  battle  with  ten 
times  their  number.     Fortunately,  in  their  liaste, 
when  forming  in  the  field,  the  enemy  neglected 
to  close  the  narrow  gate  through  which   they 
passed,  the  only  approach  by  which  they  could 
be  assailed  hand  to  hand,  and  through  this  nar- 
row avenue  the  squadron  rushed  by  single  flte^ 
led  by  their  gallant  commanders,  Capts.  Hobson 
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and  Strother,  and  other  officers,  each  eager  to  be 
tbe  first  to  cross  sabres  with  the  enemy,  who, 
reserving  their  fire,  opened  upon  the  squadron  as 
one  by  one  they  closed  with  them,  and  only 
Yielded  the  field  when  their  repeaters  were  ex- 
hausted, and  many  bf  them  had  tried  the  temper 
of  Southern  steel  and  the  strength  of  Southern 
arms.  The  rout  was  complete — they  fled,  leaving 
their  wounded  and  dismounted  men  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  crossed  the  riycr  below  Shepherds- 
town  in  confusion,  and  sought  a  resting-place  for 
the  night  beyond  the  Potomac,  where  their  slum- 
bers might  be  less  liable  to  interruption.  The 
ladies  of  the  Tillage  welcomed  the  *^  rebels  "  after 
the  labors  of  the  day  with  all  those  winning  de- 
monstrations of  female  joy  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  an  occasion  like  this,  and  gratifying  to  a  sol- 
dier, who  feels  within  himself  the  proud  con- 
gciousness  of  haying  faithfully  discharged  his 
dutv. 

We  are  called  upon  to  lament,  among  the  rest, 
the  fate  of  Lieut  R.  H.  Gills,  of  Buckingham, 
who,  pressing  boldly  to  the  front  in  this  charge, 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  liberty  and  devoted 
seal  for  our  glorious  cause.  N. 


Doc.  90. 
THE  ARMY  OP  THE  IPOTOMAC. 

ICriEB  FROM  THK  BECRETAB7  07  WAR, 

Trantmitting  the  RfpoH  of  Major- Oeneral  Oeorgt  B. 
McCUUaa  upon  the  Organization  of  the  Armu  of  the 
Jhtomae,  and  its  Campaigne  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land,  from  July  twenty-eixth,  1861,  to  Jfovember 
seventh,  1862. 

Was  DiPAXTJinrT,  WAsnnroToii  Orrr,  D.  0., ) 

December  22, 1868.      f 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  dated 
December  fifteenth,  1863,  I  have  the  honor  to 
communicate  herewith  "the  report  made  by 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  concerning  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  while  under  his  command,  and  of  all 
army  operations  while  he  was  commander-in- 
chief." 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of  RepresentatiTes. 


REPORT  or  GEN.  GEORGE  B.  McGLSLLAN. 

FIRST      PERIOD. 

CBAPTKR  I. 

Niw-Tou,  August  4, 1368. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  the 
official  report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  while  under  my  charge.  Accom- 
panying it  are  the  reports  of  the  corps,  division, 
and  subordinate  commanders,  pertaining  to  the 
various  engagements,  battles,  and  occurrences  of 
tlie  campaigns,  and  important  documents  con- 
nected with  its  organization,  supply,  and  move- 
uumts.    These,  with  Hats  of  maps  and  memo- 


mnda  submitted;  will  be  found  appended,  duly 
arranged,  and  marked  for  convenient  referenoe. 

Charged,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  with  the  opera- 
tions in  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  which  in- 
cluded the  States  of  niinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  lat- 
terly Western  Virginia,  it  had  become  my  duty  to 
counteract  the  hostile  designs  of  the  enemy  in 
Western  Virginia,  which  were  immediately  direct- 
ed to  the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  possession  of  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  gainiqg  Wheel- 
ing and  the  control  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  successful  affairs  of  Philippi,  ^ch  Mount- 
ain, Carrick's  Ford,  etc,  had  been  fought,  and  I 
had  acquired  possession  of  all  Western  Virginia 
north  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  portion  of  that  valley. 

I  had  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
the  upper  Kanawha  Valley,  as  soon  as  provision 
WAS  mitde  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the 
mountain  passes  leading  from  the  east  into  the 
r^on  under  control,  when  I  received  at  Beverly, 
in  Randolph  County,  on  the  twe^ty•flrst  of  July, 
1861,  intelligence  of  the  unfortuiiate  result  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  fought  on  that  day. 

On  the  twenty-second  I  received  an  order  by 
telegraph,  directing  me  to  turn  over  mj  com- 
mand to  Brigadier-General  Rosecrans,  and  repair 
at  oncQ  to  Washington. 

I  had  already  caused  reconnoissances  to  be 
made  for  intrenchments  at  the  Cheat  Mountain 
pass;  also  on  the  Uunterville  road,  near  Elk- 
water,  and  at  Red  House,  near  the  main  road 
from  Romney  to  Grailon.  During  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  the  twenty-second  f  gave  the  final 
instructions  for  the  construction  of  these  worka, 
turned  over  the  command  to  Brigadier-General 
Rosecrans,  and  started,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third^  for  Washington,  arriving  there  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth.  On  the  twen- 
ty-seventh I  assumed  command  of  the  division 
of  the  Potomac,  comprising  the  troops  in  and 
around  Washington,  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  my  being  called  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  Washington,  I  pro 
ceed  to  an  account,  from  snch  authentic  data  as 
are  at  hand,  of  ray  military  operations  while  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  naturally  ar- 
range themselves  as  follows : 

The  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
The  military  events  connected  with  the  defences 
of  Washington,  from  July,  1861,  to  March,  186?. 
The  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and  that  in  Mary- 
land. 

The  great  resources  and  capacity  for  powerful 
resistance  of  tfio  South  at  the  breaking  cmt  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  full  proportions  of  tne  great 
conflict  about  to  take  place,  were  sought  to  be 
carefully  measured ;  and  I  had  also  endeavored, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  impress  upon 
the  authorities  the  necessity  for  such  immediate 
and  full  preparation  as  alone  would  enable  the 
Government  to  prosecute  the  war  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  resistance  to  be  offered. 
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On  the  fourth  of  Aug;u9t,  1861,  I  addressed  to 
the  President  the  following  memorandum,  pre- 
pared at  his  request : 

MBMORANDUX. 

The  object  of  the  present  war  differs  from  those 
in  which  nations  are  engaged,  mainly  in  this : 
that  the  purpose  of  ordinary  war  is  to  conquer  a 
peace,  and  make  a  treaty  on  advantageous  terms ; 
in  this  contest  it  has  become  necessary  to  crush 
a  population  su£Qciently  numerous,  intelligent, 
and  warlike  to  constitute  a  nation.  We  have 
not  only  to  defect  their  armed  and  organized 
forces  in  the  field,  but  to  display  such  an  over- 
whelming strength  as  will  convince  all  our  an- 
tagonists, espeoally  those  of  the  governing, 
aristocratic  class,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  re- 
sistance. Our  late  reverses  make  this  course 
imperative.  Had  we  been  successful  in  the  re- 
cent battle  (Manassas)  it  is  possible  that  we 
might  have  been  spared  the  labor  and  expenses 
of  a  great  effort 

Now  we  have  no  altemativa  Their  success 
will  enable  the  political  leaders  of  the  rebels  to 
convince  the  mass  of  their  people  that  we  are 
inferior  to  them  in  force  and  courage,  and  to 
command  all  their  resources:  The  contest  began 
with  a  class,  now  it  is  with  a  people — our  mili- 
tary success  can  alone  restore  the  former  issue. 

By  thoroughly  defeating  their  armies,  taking 
their  strong  places,  and  pursuing  a  rigidly  pro- 
tective policy  as  to  private  property  and  unarmed 
persons,  and  a  lenient  course  as  to  private  sol- 
diers, we  may  well  hope  for  a  permanent  restora- 
tion of  a  peaceful  Union.  But  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  authority  of  the  Government  must  bo 
supported  by  overwhelming  physical  force. 

Our  foreign  relations  and  financial  credit  also 
imperatively  demand  that  the  military  action  of 
the  Government  should  be  prompt  and  irresisti- 
ble. 

The  rebels  have  chosen  Virginia  as  their  battle- 
field, and  it  seems  proper  for  us  to  make  the  first 
great  struggle  there.  But  while  thus  directing 
our  main  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the 
resistance  there  offered  us,  by  movements  on 
other  points  both  by  land  and  water. 

Without  entering  at  present?  into  details,  I 
would  advise  that  a  strong  movement  be  made  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  rebels  be  driven  out 
of  Missouri. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
Kentucky  is  cordially  united  with  us,  I  would 
advise  a  movement  through  that  State  into  East- 
ern Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Union  men  of  that  region  and  of  seizing  the  rail- 
roads leading  from  Memphis  to  the  east 

The  possession  of  these  roads  by  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  on  the  Mississippi, 
would  go  fbr  toward  determining  the  evacuation 
of  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  In  the  mean  time  all 
the  passes  into  Western  Virginia  from  the  east 
should  bo  securely  guarded,  but  I  would  advise 
no  movement  from  that  quarter  toward  Rich- 
mond, unless  the  political  condition  of  Kentucky 
renders  it  impossiblt  or  inexpedient  for  us  to 


make  the  movement  upon  Eastern  Tenne 
through  that  State.  Every  effort  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  organize,  equip  and  arm  as 
many  troops  as  possible  in  Western  Virginia,  in 
order  to  render  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  r^menti 
available  for  other  operations. 

At  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  it  would  be 
well  to  protect  and  redpen  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore  and  Fort  Monroe 
should  be  occupied  by  garrisons  sufficient  to  re- 
tain them  in  our  possession. 

The  importance  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  direction  of  Leesburgh 
will  be  very  materially  diminished  so  soon  as  our 
force  in  this  vicinity  becomes  orninized,  stroi^ 
and  efficient,  because  no  capable  general  wm 
cross  the  river  north  of  this  city,  when  we  have 
a  strong  army  here  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat 

To  revert  to  the  west  It  is  probable  that  no 
very  large  additions  to  the  troops  now  in  Mis- 
souri will  be  necessary  to  secure  that  State. 

I  presume  that  the  force  required  for  the  move- 
ment down  the  Mississippi  will  be  detenoined 
by  its  commander  and  the  President  If  Ken- 
tucky assumes  the  right  position,  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  will  be  needed,  together  with 
those  that  can  be  raised  in  that  State  and  East- 
em  Tennessee,  to  secure  the  latter  region  and  its 
railroads  as  well  as  ultimately  to  occupy  Nashville. 

The  Western  Virginia  troops,  with  not  more 
than  five  to  ten  thousand  from  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
should,  under  proper  management,  suffice  for  its 
protection. 

When  we  have  redrganized  our  main  army 
here,  ten  thousand  men  ought  to  be  enough  to 
protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Potomac,  five  thousand  will  garrison  Baltimore, 
three  thousand  Fort  Monroe,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  will  be  necessary  at  the  utmost 
for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

For  the  main  army  of  operations  I  urge  the 
following  composition : 

250  regiments  of  infantry,  say,  .225,000  men. 
100  field  batteries,  600  guns, . .  15,000    " 

28  regiments  of  cavalry, 25,500    " 

5  regiments  engineer  troops, ...  *  7,500    " 

ToUl, 273,000    " 

The  force  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
engineer  and  pontoon  trains,  and  with  transporta- 
tion for  every  thing  save  tents.  Its  general  line 
of  operations  should  be  so  directed  that  water 
transportation  can  be  availed  of  from  point  to 
point,  by  means  of  the  ocean  and  the.  rivers 
emptying  into  it  An  essential  feature  of  the 
plan  of  operations  will  be  the  employment  of  a 
strong  naval  force  to  protect  the  movement  of  a 
fleet  of  transports  intended  to  convey  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  from  point  to  point  of  the 
enemy*s  sea-coast  thus  either  creating  diversions 
and  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  detach 
largely  from  their  main  body  in  order  to  protect 
such  of  their  cities  as  may  be  threatened,  or  else 
landing  and  forming  establishments  on  their 
coast  at  any  favorable  places  that  opportunity 
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might  offer.     This  naval  force  should  also  co- 

rrate  with  the  main  army  in  its  efTorts  to  seize 
important  seaboard  towns  of  the  rebels. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  introduced  a  new  and  yery  import- 
ant element  into  war,  by  the  great  facihties  thus 
eiyen  for  concentrating  at  particular  positions 
large  masses  of  troops  nrom  remote  sections,  and 
by  creating  new  strategic  points  and  lines  of  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  intended  to  overcome  this  difllbulty  by 
the  partial  operations  suggested,  and  such  others 
as  uo  particular  case  may  require.  We  must 
endeavor  to  seize  places  on  the  railways  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy^s  points  of  concentration,  and 
we  must  threaten  their  seaboard  cities,  in  order 
that  each  State  may  be  forced,  by  the  necessity 
of  its  own  defence,  to  diminish  its  contingent  to 
the  confederate  army. 

The  proposed  movement  down  the  Mississippi 
will  produce  important  results  in  this  connection. 
That  advance  and  the  progress  of  the  main  army 
at  the  East  will  materially  assist  each  other  by 
diminishing  the  resistance  to  be  encountered  by 
each. 

The  tendency  of  the  Mississippi  movement 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  cotton  is  too 
well  understood  by  the  President  and  Cabinet  to 
need  any  illustration  iVom  me. 

There  is  another  independent  movement  that 
has  often  been  suggested  and  which  has  always 
recommended  itself  to  my  judgment  I  refer  to 
a  movement  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  through 
the  Indian  Territory  upon  Red  Rivei^and  West- 
ern Texas  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping the  latent  Union  and  free  State  senti- 
ment well  known  to  predominate  in  Western 
Texas,  and  which,  like  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Western  Virginia,  will,  if  protected,  ultimately 
organize  that  section  into  a  free  State.  How  far 
it  will  •be  possible  to  support  this  movement  by 
an  advance  through  New-Mexico  from  California, 
is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  ex- 
amined to  be  able  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
If  at  all  practicable,  it  is  eminently  desirable,  as 
bringing  into  play  the  resources  and  warlike 
qualities  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  identify- 
ing them  with  our  cause  and  connecting  the  bond 
of  Union  between  them  and  the  general  govern- 
ment 

If  it  is  not  departing  too  far  from  my  province, 
I  will  venture  to  suggest  the  policy  of  an  ultimate 
alliance  and  cordial  understanding  with  Mexico ; 
their  sympathies  and  interests  are  with  us — their 
antipathies  exclusively  against  our  enemies  and 
their  institutions.  I  think  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  government  the 
right  to  use,  at  least  during  the  present  contest, 
the  road  from  Guaymas  to  New-Mexico ;  this  con- 
cession would  very  materially  reduce  the  obsta- 
cles of  the  column  moving  from  the  Pacific ;  a 
similar  permission  to  use  their  territory  for  the 
passas;c  of  troops  between  the  Panuco  and  the 
Rio  Grande  would  enable  us  to  throw  a  column 
of  troops  by  a  good  road  from  Tampico,  or  some 
of  the  small  harbors  north  of.it,  upon  and  across 


the  Rio  Orande,  without  risk  and  scarcely  firing 
a  shot 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  into  service  and  employ  Mexican  soldiers,  is 
a  question  entirely  political,  on  which  I  do  not 
venture  to  ofTer  an  opinion. 

The  force  I  have  recommended  is  large ;  the 
expense  is  great  It  is  possible  that  a  smaller 
force  might  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  but  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  great 
nation  to  reestablish  the  power  of  its  government, 
and  restore  peace  to  its  citizens,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  simply  this :  shall 
we  crush  the  rebellion  at  one  blow,  terminate  the 
war  in  one  campaign,  or  shall  we  leave  it  as  a 
legacy  for  our  descendants  ? 

When  the  extent  of  the  possible  line  of  opera* 
tions  is  considered,  the  force  asked  for  the  main 
army  under  my  command  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unduly  large ;  every  mile  we  advance  carries  us 
further  from  our  base  of  operations  and  renders 
detachments  necessary  to  cover  our  communica- 
tions, while  the  enemy  will  be  constantly  concen- 
trating as  he  falls  back.  I  propose,  with  Uit 
force  which  I  have  requested,  not  only  to  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond, 
but  to  occupy  Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans ;  in  other 
words,  to  move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country  and  crush  the  rebellion  in  its  very  heiurt 

By  seizing  and  repairing  the  railroads  as  we 
advance,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  will  le 
materially  diminished.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  forces  named 
in  this  memorandum,  strong  reserves  should  be 
formed,  ready  to  supply  any  losses  that  may  occur. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasury  may  be  lessened  by  making 
only  partial  payments  to  our  troops,  when  in  the 
enemy*s  country,  and  by  giving  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  for  such  supplies  as  may 
there  be  obtained.        Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

M«Jor-Oeneral. 

I  do  not  think  the  events  of  the  war  have  prov- 
ed these  views  upon  the  method  and  plans  of  its 
conduct  altogether  incorrect  They  certainly 
have  not  proved  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
troops  and  scope  of  operations  too  large.  It  is 
probable  that  I  did  under-estimate  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  completion  of  arms  and  equip* 
ments.  It  was  not  strange,  however,  that  by 
many  civilians  intrusted  with  authority  there 
should  have  been  an  exactly  opposite  opinion 
held  on  both  these  particulars. 

The  result  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  had 
been  almost  to  destroy  the  morale  and  organiza- 
tion of  our  army,  and  to  alarm  Government  and 
people.  The  national  capital  was  in  danger ;  it 
was  necessary,  besides  holding  the  enemy  in 
check,  to  build  works  for  its  defence,  strong  and 
capable  of  being  held  by  a  small  force. 
-  It  was  necessary  also  to  create  a  new  army  for 
active  operations  and  to  expedite  its  organization, 
equipment,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  material 
of  war,  and  to  this  not  inconsiderabU  WV^^  >!& 
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mj  enemes  for  the  next  three  months  were  con- 
stantlj  devoted. 

Time  is  a  necessary  element  in  tiie  creation  of 
armies,  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary 
to  more^han  mention  the  impatience  with  which 
many  regarded  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  new 
levies,  though  recruited  and  pressed  forward  with 
nnexampled  rapidity,  the  manufiicture  and  sup* 
ply  of  arms  and  equipments^  or  the  vehemence 
with  which  an  immediate  advance  upon  the 
anemy's  works  directly  in  our  front  was  urged 
by  a  patriotic  but  sanguine  people. 

The  President,  too,  was  anxious  for  the  speedy 
employment  of  our  army,  and  although  possessed 
of  my  plans  through  frequent  conferences,  desi- 
red a  paper  from  mo  upon  the  condition  of  the 
forces  under  my  command  and  the  immediate 
measures  to  be  taken  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  I  ad* 
dressed  £e  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

Sib  :  In  conformity  with  a  personal  understand- 
ing with  the  President  yesterday,^  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army  under  my  command,  and 
the  measures  required  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Government  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  memorial  I  had 
tiie  honor  to  address  to  the  President  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  Washington,  and  in  my  communi- 
cation addressed  to.  Lioutenant-General  Scott, 
under  date  of  eighth  of  August ;  in  my  letter  to 
the  President  authorizing  him,  at  his  request,  to 
withdraw  the  letter  written  by  mo  to  General 
Scott ;  and  in  my  letter  of  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, answering  your  note  of  inquiry  of  that  date, 
my  views  on  the  same  subject  are  frankly  and 
ftilly  expressed. » 

In  these  several  communications  I  have  stated 
the  force  I  regarded  as  necessary  to  enable  this 
army  to  advance  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
success,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  capital  and 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  sufficiently  guarded,  not 
only  to  secure  the  retreat  of  tlie  main  army,  in 
the  event  of  disaster,  but  to  render  it  out  of  the 
enemy^s  power  to  attempt  a  diversion  in  Mary- 
land. 

So  much  time  has  passed,  and  the  winter  is  ap- 

{)roaching  so  rapidly,  that  but  two  courses  are 
eft  to  the  Government,  namely,  either  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  or  to  assume  the  offensive  with 
forces  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  army  I 
regarded  as  desirable  and  necessary.  If  political 
considerations  render  the  first  course  unadvisable, 
the  second  alone  remains.  While  I  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  deemed  expedient,  or  perhaps  possi- 
ble, to  concentrate  the  forces  of  tiie  nation  in  this 
vicinity,  (remaining  on  the  defensive  elsewhere,) 
keeping  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  upon  this  as  the  vital  point,  where  j 
the  issue  of  the  great  contest  is  to  be  decided,  it 
may  still  be  that,  by  introducing  unity  of  action 
and  design  among  the  various  armies  of  the  land, 
by  determining  the  courses  to  be  pursued  by  the 
various  coumiunders   under  one  general  plan, 


transferring  ttom  the  other  armies  tlie  supor- 
fluous  streneth  not  required  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  and  uius  reenforcing  this  main  army, 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  decide  the  controversy,  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  move  with  a  reasonable  proa- 
pect  of  success  before  the  winter  is  fairly  upon  us. 

The  nation  feels,  and  I  share  that  feeling,  that 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  holds  tho  (ate  of  the 
country  in  its  hands. 

The  stake  is  so  vast,  the  issue  so  momeDtottti 
and  the  effect  of  the  next  battle  will  be  so  import- 
ant throughout  the  future,  as  well  as  the  pres> 
ent,  that  I  continue  to  urge,  as  I  have  ever  done 
since  I  entered  lipon  the  command  of  this  army, 
upon  tho  Government  to  devote  ite  eneiiries  and 
its  available  resources  toward  increasing  the  num* 
hers  and  efficiency  of  the  army  on  which  its  sal* 
yation  depends. 

A  statement,  carefully  prepared  by  the  chiefii 
of  engineers  and  artillery  of  this  army,  gives  us 
the  necessary  garrison  of  this  city  and  its  fortifi* 
cations,  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men — say  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  present  gamson  of  Baltimore  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  about  ten  thousand.  I  have  seni 
the  chief  of  my  staff  to  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  of  these  troops,  and  to 
obtain  the  information  requisite  to  enable  me  to 
decide  whether  this  number  can  be  diminished, 
or  the  reverse. 

At  least  five  thousand  men  will  be  required  to 
watch  the  river  hence  to  Harper^s  Ferry  and  its 
vicinity ;  probably  eight  thousand  to  guard  the 
Lower  Potomac. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  the  information  we  have 
from  spies,  prisoners,  etc.,  agrees  in  showing 
that  the  enemy  have  a  force  on  the  Potomac  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  strong, 
well  drilled  and  equipped,  ably  commanded  and 
strongly  intrenched.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
to  insure  success,  or  to  render  it  reasona||ly  cer- 
tain, the  active  army  should  not  number  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  efiicient  troops, 
with  four  hundred  guns,  unless  some  material 
change  occurs  in  tho  force  in  front  of  us. 

The  requisite  force  for  an  advance  movement 
by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated: 

Oolomn  of  Mil?e  opentlont, ISO.nOO  nwn,  400  fiiBt. 

Garrison  of  the  city  of  Washington, 85,000    "       40      •* 

To  guard  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry,      6,  00    **       13      " 

To  guard  the  Lower  Potomac, 8,000    "      M      " 

Garrison  for  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,..    10,00)    **      IS      ** 

Total  effectlTe  force  required, S0S,000  men,  4S8  fuot. 

or  an  aggregate,  present  and  absent,  of  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  should  the 
losses  by  sickness,  etc.,  not  rise  to  a  higher  per- 
centage than  at  present. 

Having  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  requisite 
force  to  enable  this  army  to  advance,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, by  the  ofticial  report  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh  instant,  was  one  hundred  and 
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liztj-«lght  thonsAnd  three  handred  and  ei^^teen 
olBcen  and  men,  of  all  grades  and  arms.  Tkda 
induded  the  troops  at  Baltimore  and  Anna^lis^ 
OD  the  Upper  and  Lower  Potomae»  the  nek,  aiU^ 
sent,  eta 

The  force  present  lor  duty  was  one  hundred 
and  forty-seyen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  Of  this  number,  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  cavahy  were  oompI«tel;f  un- 
armed, three  thousand  one  hundred  and  uzty- 
thvee  cavalry  only  partially  armed^  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in&ntry  unequip- 
ped^ making  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten  unfit  for  the  field,  (irrespective  of  those  not 
yet  suiBctently  drilled,)  and  reducing  the  effective 
force  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-rour  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  the  nun^er 
disposable  for  an  advance  to  seventy-six  thou- 
■aiul  two  hundred  and  eighty-five.  The  infiunt- 
ry  regiments  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  arm- 
ed with  unserviceable  weapons.  Quite  a  large 
muBber  of  good  arms,  which  had  been  intended 
lor  this  army,  were  ordered  elsewhere,  leaving 
Ibi  army  of  the  Potomac  insufficiently,  and;  in 
aome  cases,  badly  armed. 

On  the  thurtieth  of  September  there  were  with 
this  army  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  field 
guns  ready  for  the  field ;  so  &r  as  arms  and 
equipments  are  concerned,  some  of  the  batteries 
are  stai  quite  raw,  and  unfit  to  go  into  action.  I 
have  intelligence  that  eight  New- York  batteries 
are  en  r^ute.  hither;  two  others  are  ready  for 
the  field.  I  will  still  (if  the  New-York  batteries 
have  six  guns  each)  be  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns  short  of  the  number  required  for  the  active 
column,  saying  nothmg;  for  the  present,  of  those 
necessary  for  the  garrisons  and  corps  on  the  Po- 
tomac, which  would  make  a  total  deficiency  of 
two  hundred  guns. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  our  present  condi- 
tion aiMi  wants  ;  it  remains  to  suggest  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies. 

First,  that  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  arms,  as 
fast  as  procured,  whether  manufactured  in  this 
country  or  purchased  abroad,  be  sent  to-  this 
army  until  it  is  fully  prepared  for  the  field. 

Second,  that  the  two  companies  of  the  Fourth 
artillery,  now  understood  to  be  ^  route  from 
Fort  Bandall  to  Fort  Monroe,  be  ordered  to  this 
army,  to  be  mounted  at  once;  also,  that  the 
companies  of  the  Third  artillery,  en  route  from 
California,  be  sent  here.  Had  not  the  order  for 
Smead's  battery  to  come  here  fi-om  Harrisburgh, 
to  repkce  the  battery  I  gave  General  Sherman, 
been  so  often  countermanded,  I  would  again  ask 
for  it 

Third,  that  a  more  effective  regulation  may  be 
3iade  authorizing  the  transfer  of  men  from  the 
volunteers  to  the  regular  batteries,  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  that  we  may  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  invaluable  regular  **  skeletons." 

Fourth,  I  have  no  official  information  as  to  the 
United  States  forces  elsewhere,  but,  from  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain  from  the  War  De- 
partment and  other  sources,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  ti-oops  are : 
S.  D.  83. 


In  Western  Yirginift,  about 80,000 

InKentucky, 40,000 

Inlllssouri, 80,000 

In  Fortress  Monroe^..... ^ 11,000 

Totai, „.  161,000 

Besides  these,  I  am  informed  that  more  than 
one  handred  thousand  axe  in  progress  of  organi 
ation  in  other  Nordiem  and  Western  States. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that,,  not  inter 
fering  with  Kentucky,  there  should  be  retained  in 
Western  Virginia  and  Missouri  a  sufficient  force 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  that  the  surplus 
troops  be  sent  to  the  amy  id  the  Potomae,  to 
enable  it  to  assmne  the  ofrnisive;  that  the  same 
course  be  pursued  in  respect  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  that  no  further  oy^stde  expeditions  be  at- 
tempted  until  we  have  fought  the  great  battle  in 
front  of  us. 

Fifths  that  every  nerve  be  strained  to  hasten 
the  enrolment,  organization  and  armament  of 
new  batteries  and  regiments  of  infhntiy. 

Slxtii,  that  all  the  battidions  now  raised  for  new 
regiments  of  regular  inAtntry  be  al^  once  ordered 
to  this  army,  and  th«t  the  old  infantry  and  cavaif- 
ry  en  route  from  California  be  ordered  to  this 
army  immediajiwly  oa  their  arrival  in  New-York. 

I  have  thus  indicatec^  in  a  general  manner,  the 
objects  to  be  accompllBhed^  and  the  means  by 
which  we  may  gain  our  end& 

A  vigoorous  employment  of  these  means  will.  In 
my  opinion,  enable  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
assume  successfully  this  season  the  offensive 
operations  which,  ever  since  entering  upon  the 
command,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  and 
dilligent  effort  to  prepare  for  and  prosecute.  The 
advance  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  if  possible  to  avoid  it 

Unity  in  councils,  the  utmost  vigor  and  energy 
in  action  are  indispensable.  The  entjre  military 
field  should  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and  not  in 
detached  parts. 

One  plan  should  be  agreed  upon  and  pursued ; 
a  single  will  should  direct  and  carry  out  these 
plans. 

The  great  olgect  to  be  accomplished,  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  rebel  army  (now)  at  Manassas, 
should  never  for  one  instant  be  lost  sight  of^  but 
all  the  intellect  and  means  and  men  of  ^e  Gov- 
ernment poured  upon  that  point  The  loyal 
States  possess  ample  force  to  efiect  aU  this  and 
more.  The  rebels  have  dispUyed  energy,  unan- 
imity, and  wisdom  worthy  of  Uie  most  desperate 
days  of  the  French  revolution.  Should  we  do 
less! 

The  unify  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of 
our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with 
the  siiif^e  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  m v  country. 
When  the  task  is  accomplished,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  return  to  the  obscurity  from  which  events  have 
drawn  me. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  Government 
may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  ite  fate,  whatever 
may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  moi 
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Permit  me  to  add  that«  on  this  occasion  as  here- 
tofore, it  has  been  my  aim  neither  to  exaggerate 
nor  underrate  the  power  of  the  enemy,  nor  fail  to 
express  clearly  the  means  by  which,  in  my  judg- 
nent,  that  power  may  be  broken.  Urging  the 
energy  of  preparation  and  action,  which  has  ever 
been  my  choice,  but  with  the  fixed  purpose  by 
no  act  of  mine  to  expose  the  Goyemment  to  hazard 
by  premature  movement,  and  requesting  that  this 
oommunication  may  be  Uud  before  the  President, 

I  have  th9  honor  to  be,  veir  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  G.  B.  McClellak« 

M^or-GenenU. 

Hon.  Simon  Oamxroh, 

8eor«tar7ofWar. 

When  I  assumed  command  in  Washington,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1861,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  around  the  city  was  about  fifty 
thousand  infantry,  less  than  one  thousand  caval- 
17,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  artillerymen,  with 
nine  imperfect  field-batteries  of  thirty  pieces. 

On  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac  the  brigade 
organization  of  General  McDowell  still  existed, 
and  the  troops  were  stationed  at  and  in  rear  of 
Fort  Corcoran,  Arlington,  and  Fort  Albany,  at 
Fort  Runyon,  Roach's  Mills,  Cole's  Mills,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ellsworth,  with  a  detachment 
at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

There  were  no  troops  south  of  Hunting  Creek, 
and  many'  of  the  regiments  were  encamped  on  the 
low  grounds  bordering  the  Potomac,  seldom  in 
tile  best  positions  for  defence,  and  entirely  inad- 
equate in  numbers  and  condition  to  defend  the 
long  line  firom  Fort  Corcoran  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  upon  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Chain  Bridge,  two  regi- 
ments were  stationed,  whose  commanders  were 
independent  of  each  other. 

There  were  no  troops  on  the  important  Tenally- 
tdwn  road,  or  on  the  roads  entering  the  city  from 
the  south. 

The  camps  were  located  without  regard  to  pur- 
poses of  defence  or  instruction,  the  roads  were 
not  picketed,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  an  or- 
ganization into  brigades. 

In  no  quarter  were  the  dispositions  for  defence 
such  as  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  a  respect- 
able body  of  the  enemy,  either  in  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  troops,  or  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  defensive  works.  Earthworks,  in 
the  nature  of  tSUs  de  ponty  looked  upon  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Georgetown  aqueduct  and  ferry, 
the  Long  Bridge  and  Alexandria,  by  the  Little 
river  turnpike,  and  some  simple  defensive  ar- 
rangements were  made  at  the  Chain  Bridge. 
With  the  latter  exception  not  a  single  defensive 
work  had  been  commenced  on  the  Maryland  side. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  shell- 
mg  the  city  from  heights  within  easy  range, 
which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  column  al- 
most without  resistance.  Many  soldiers  had  de- 
serted, and  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  straggling  officers  and  men,  absent 
from  their  stations  Mrithout  authority,  whose  be- 
havior indicated  the  general  want  of  discipline 
and  organization. 


I  at  once  designated  an  efficient  staff,  afterward 
adding  to  it  as  opportunity  was  afforded  and  ne- 
cessity required,  who  zealously  cooperated  with 
me  in  the  labor  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion, 
re&ssiffning  troops  and  commands,  projecting  and 
throwing  up  defensive  works,  receiving  and  organ- 
izing, equipping  and  providing  for  the  new  leviea 
arriving  in  the  city. 

The  valuable  services  of  these  officers  in  their 
various  departments,  during  this  and  throughoat 
the  subsequent  periods  of  the  history  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. Their  names  and  duties  will  be  given  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  and  they  are  com- 
mended to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

The  restoration  of  order  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  effected  through  the  appointment  of 
a  provost-marshal,  whoso  authority  was  supported 
by  the  few  regular  troops  within  my  command. 
These  troops  were  thus  in  position  to  act  as  a 
reserve,,  to  be  sent  to  any  point  of  attack  where 
their  services  mieht  be  most  wanted  The  energy 
and  ability  disfuayed  by  Colonel  A.  Porter,  the 
Provost  Marshal,  and  his  assistants,  and  the  strict 
discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  troops,  produced 
the  best  results,  and  Washington  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  quiet  cities  in  the  Union. 

The  new  levies  of  infantry,  upon  arriving  in 
Washington,  were  formed  into  provisional  bri- 
gades and  placed  in  camp  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  for  eqipment,  instruction  and  discipline.  As 
soon  as  regiments  were  in  a  fit  condition  for  trans- 
fer to  the  forces  across  the  Potomac,  they  were 
assigned  to  the  brigades  serving  there.  Brigadier- 
General  F.  J.  Porter  was  at  first  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  the  provisional  brigades.  Brigadier- 
General  A.  E.  Burnside  was  the  next  officer  as- 
signed this  duty,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  S.  Casey,  who 
continued  in  charge  of  the  newly  arriving  regi- 
ments until  the  army  of  the  Potomac  departed  for 
the  Peninsula,  in  March,  1862.  The  newly  ar- 
riving artillery  troops  reported  to  Brigadiei^-Qen- 
eral  William  F.  Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  and 
the  cavalry  to  Brigadier  General  George  Stone- 
man,  the  Chief  of  Cavalrv. 

By  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  about  Washington,  inclusive  of  the 
garrison  of  the  city  and  Alexandria,  the  city  guard 
and  the  forces  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac below  Washington,  and  as  far  as  Cumber 
land  above,  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Dix  at  Baltimore  and  its  dependendes, 
were  as  follows : 

Total  present  for  duty, 188,201 

"    sick, 0,290 

**    in  confinement, 1,156 

Aggregate  present, 148,647 

"        absent, 8,404 

Grand  aggregate, 152,051 

The  following  table  exhibits  similar  data  to 
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the  periods  stated,  including  the  troops  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware : 


Preaent. 

Absent 

ToUlpreient 
auaabieni. 

Dstai 

F<w  doty. 

sick. 

In  conflne- 
ment. 

D«ci  1,1861, 
Jan.  1, 1862, 
Feb.  1, 1862, 
Mar.  1,1862, 

gsss 

10,108 
14,790 
144M» 
18,167 

8,1SI9  . 
8.260 
8.917 
2,108 

11,470 
11,707 
14,110 
18,670 

198,818 
819,707 
888,196 
881,987 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  strength  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  subsequent  periods  is 
given. 
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In  organizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  field,  the  first  step  taken  was  to 
organize  the  infantry  into  brigades  of  four  regi- 
ments each ;  retaining  the  newly  arrived  regi- 
ments on  the  Maryland  side  until  their  armament 
and  equipment  were  issued  and  they  had  obtained 
some  little  elementary  instruction,  before  assign- 
ing them  permanently  to  brigades.  When  the 
organization  of  the  brigades  was  well  established, 


and  the  troops  somewhat  dtsciplined.and  instruct- 
ed, divisions  of  three  brigades  each  were  gradually 
formed,  as  is  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report, 
although  I  was  always  in  favor  of  the  organiza- 
tion into  army  corps  as  an  abstract  principle.  T 
did  not  desire  to  form  them  until  the  army  had 
been  for  some  little  time  in  the  field,  in  order  to 
enable  the  general  officers  first  to  acquire  the  re- 
quisite experience  as  division  commanders  on 
active  service,  and  that  I  mighi  be  able  to  decide 
from  actual  trial  who  were  best  fitted  to  exercise 
these  important  commands. 

For  a  similar  reason  I  carefully  abstained  fi*om 
making  any  recommendations  for  the  promotion 
of  officers  to  the  grade  of  major-general 

When  new  batteries  of  artillery  arrived  thej 
also  were  retained  in  Washington  until  their 
armament  and  equipment  were  completed,  and 
their  instruction  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify 
their  being  assigned  to  divisions.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  regard  to  cavalry.  I  regret 
that  circumstances  have  delayed  the  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  General  George  Stoneman,  in  fumishine 
his  report  upon  the  oiiganization  of  that  arm  or 
service*  It  will,  however,  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  will,  doubtless,  show  that  the 
difficult  and  important  duties  intrusted  to  him 
were  efficiently  performed.  He  encountered  and 
overcame,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  continual  and 
vexatious  obstacles  arising  from  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  cavalry  arms  and  equipment^  and  the 
entire  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  regimental 
officers  first  appointed ;  this  last  difficulty  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  overcome  in  (he  cavaliy, 
as  well  as  in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  by  the 
continual  and  prompt  action  of  courts-martial 
and  boards  of  examination. 

As  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted,  every 
cavalry  soldier  was  armed  with  a  sabre  and  re- 
volver,* and  at  least  two  squadrons  in  every  regi- 
ment with  carbines. 

It  was  intended  to  assign  at  least  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  to  each  division  of  the  active  army, 
besides  forming  a  cavalry  reserve  of  the  regular 
regiments  and  some  picked  regiments  of  volun- 
te^  cavalry.  Circumstances  beyond  my  control 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  intention 
fully,  and  the  cavalry  force  serving  with  the  army 
in  the  field  was  never  as  lai^e  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

It  was  determined  to  collect  the  regular  infan- 
try to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve.  The  advan-' 
tage  of  such  a  body  of  troops  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, especially  in  an  army  constituted  mainly 
of  new  levies,  imperfectly  disciplined,  has  been 
frequently  illustrated  in  military  history,  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.  I  hafre  not  been  disappoint- 
ed in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  th^se 
troops.  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  relied 
on.  Whenever  they  have  been  brought  under 
fire  they  have  shown  the  utmost  gallantry  and  ■ 
tenacity.  The  regular  infantry,  which  had  been 
collected  from  distant  posts  and  which  had  been 
recruited  as  rapidly  as  the  slow  progress  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  service  would  allow,  add- 
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ed  to  the  small  battalion  with  MfiDoweirs  army, 
which  I  found  at  Washington  on  mj  arriTal, 
amounted,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  to  one 
thousand  and  forty  men ;  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February,  1862,  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  to 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  three.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  1862,  they  were  assigned  to 
General  Porter's  corps  for  organization  as  a  di- 
vision, with  the  fifth  r^^ent  New-York  volun- 
teers, which  joined  May  fourth,  and  the  tenth 
Kew-Tork  volunteers,  which  ioined  subsequent- 
ly. They  remained  from  the  conmiencement 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  George 
Sykes,  Miyor  Third  infantry  United  States  army. 

ABTILLSKT, 

The  creation  of  an  adequate  artillery  esta^blish- 
ment  for  an  army  of  so  hq^e  proportions  w^  a 
formidable  undertaking;  and  haa  it  not  been 
that  the  country  possesiBed  in  the  regular  service 
a  body  of  a<coomplished  and  energetic  ardllery 
officers,  the  ta^  would  have  been  almost  hope- 
less. 

The  chaig^  of  orga^iang  this  most  important 
anil  waf  confided  to  Major  (afterward  Brigadier- 
General)  William  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
whose  mdustry  and  zeal  achieved,  the  best  re- 
sults The  report  of  General  Barry  is  appended 
among  the  aooompanying  documents.  By  refer- 
ring to  it,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  following 
{>rinciple8  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  organiza- 
tion: 

*^  1.  That  the  proportion  of  artillery  should  be 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  two  and  one  half 
pieces  to  one  thousand  men,  to  be  expanded,  if 
possible,  to  three  pieces  tQ  one  thousand  men. 

**  2.  That  the  proportion  of  rifled  guns  should 
be  restricted  to  the  system  of  the  United  States 
ordnance  department;  and  of  Parrott  and  the 
'smooth  bores'  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
howitzers  for  special  service)  to  be  exclusively 
the  twelve-pounder  gun,  of  the  model  of  1857, 
variously  called  the  *  gun-howitzer,'  the  Might 
twelve-pounder,  or  the  *  Napoleon.' 

*'8.  That  each  field-battery  should,  if  practi- 
cable, be  composed  of  six  guns,  and  none  to  be 
less  than  four  guns,  and  in  all  cases  the  guns  of 
each  battery  should  be  of  uniform  calibre. 

**  4.  That  the  field-batteries  were  to  be  assign- 
ed to  divisions,  and  not  to  brigades,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  each  division,  of  which  one 
was  to  be  a  battery  of  regulars,  the  remainder 
of  volunteers,  the  captain  of  the  regular  battery 
to  be  the  commandant  of  artillery  of  the  division. 
In  the  event  of  several  divisions  constituting  an 
army  corps,  at  least  one  half  of  the  divisional 
artillery  was  to  constitute  the  reserve  artillery  of 
the  corps. 

"6.  That  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  whole 
army  should  consist  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
should  comprise,  besides  a  sufficient  number  of 
light  ^  mounted  batteries,'  all  the  guns  of  posi- 
tion, and  until  the  cavalry  were  massed,  all  the 
horse  artillery. 

**6.  That  the  amount  of  ammunition  to  ac- 


company field-batteries  was  not  to  be  leas  than 
four  hundred  rounds  per  gun. 

**  7.  A  si^e  train  of  fifty  pieces.  This  was 
subsequently  expanded,  for  special  service  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  to  very  nearly  one  hundred 
pieces,  and  comprised  the  unusual  calibres  and 
enormously  heavy  weight  of  metal  of  two  two 
hundred  pounders,  five  one  hundred  poundersi| 
and  ten  thirteen-inch  sea-coast  mortars.^' 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery reports  the  whole  of  the  field  artill«7  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac^  July  twenty-eighth,  1861, 
was  comprised  of  nine  imperfectly  equipped  bat- 
teries, of  thirty  guns,  six  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  four  hundred  horses.  In  March,  1862,  When 
the  whole  army  took  the  field,  it  consisted  of 
ninety-two  batteries,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
eleven  thousand  horses,  fully  equipped  and  in 
readiness  for  active  field  service;  of  tho  whole 
force  thirtv  batteries  were  regulars,  and  sixty- 
two  battenes  volunteers.  During  the  short  pe- 
riod of  seven  months,  all  of  this  immense  amount 
of  material  was  issued  by  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artillery 
troops  after  their  arrival  in  Washington.  About 
one  fourth  of  all  the  volunteer  batteries  brought 
with  them  from  their  respective  States  a  few 
guns  and  carriages,  but  they  were  nearly  all  of 
such  peculiar  calibre  as  to  lack  uniformity  with 
the  more  modem  and  more  serviceable  ordnance 
with  which  the  other  batteries  were  armed,  and 
they,  therefore,  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed by  more  suitable  material.  While  about 
one  sixtn  came  supplied  with  horses  and  har- 
ness, less  than  one  tenth  were  apparently  fully 
equipped  for  service  when  they  reported;  and 
every  one  of  these  required  the  supply  of  many 
deficiencies  of  material,  and  very  extensive  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  spe- 
cial arm. 

The  operations  on  the  Peninsula  by  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  commenced  with  a  full  field-artil- 
lery force  of  fifly-two  batteries  of  two  hundrtnl 
and  ninety-nine  guns.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  field-artillery  of  Franklin's  division  of  McDow- 
ell's corps,  which  joined  a  few  days  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Vorktown,  but  was  not  disembarked  from 
its  transports  for  service  until  after  the  battle 
of  Williamsburgh,  and  the  field-artillery  of  Mo- 
Call's  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  (four  batter- 
ies, twenty-two  guns,)  which  joined  in  June,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mechanicsvillo. 
(June  twenty-sixth,  1862,)  making  a  grand  total 
of  field-artillery,  at  any  time  with  the  army  of  the 
Peninsula,  of  sixty  batteries  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  guns.  With  this  large  force,  saving  in 
six  corps  d'arm^e  of  eleven  divisions,  and  the  ar- 
tillery reserve,  the  only  general  and  field-officers 
were  one  brigadier-general,  four  colonels,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  three  majors,  a  number 
obviously  insufficient,  and  which  impaired  to  a 
great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  rank 
and  official  influence  of  the  commanders  of  corps 
and  division  artillery,  tho  efficiency  of  the  arm. 
As  this  faulty  organization  can  be  suitably  cor« 
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rected  onlj  hj  \^shiW&  action.  It  h  caniGatly 
hoped  that  the  i&ttentlon  of  the  proper  authorities 
may  be  at  an  early  day  invited  to  it 

When  there  were  so  many  newly  organiiKed 
Yolimteer  fteld-btttcries^  many  of  whom  rccesTed 
their  first  and  only  instruction  in  the  bitrenched 
camps  cohering  Washington  during  the  three  or 
four  indemcnt  months  of  the  winter  of  1801-^63, 
there  waa,  of  course,  much  to  be  improved.  M anr 
of  the  Tolunteer  batted os,  however,  evinced  Rucn 
zeal  and  intelligence,  and  availed  thmnselves  so 
industriOLi!^1y  of  the  in  struct  ions  of  the  regular  of- 
ficerai  their  comToanders,  and  the  example  of  the 
regular  batteries,  their  assoeiatca,  that  they  made 
rapid  progrcsst^  and  attained  a  degree  of  profi' 
ciency  hi^ly  creditable. 

The  designations  of  the  different  batteries  of 
artillery,  both  regular  and  votunteer^  follow  with- 
in a  few  pages. 

The  foil  owning  distribution  of  regiments  and 
batteries  was  made^  as  a  preliminary  organization 
of  the  forces  at  hand^  shortly  after  my  arrival  In 
Washington.  The  infantry,  artillery,  and  caval- 
ry, as  hki  as  collected  and  brought  mto  primary 
OTganizationf  were  assigned  to  brigades  and  dln- 
sions,  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  statements. 

Organuatian  of  the  DhUhK  ef  iha  Potomac^ 
Augmt  4,  1861, 

Brigadier- General  Hunter's  hrlgmU. — Twenty- 
third,  Twenty-fiah,  Thirty-flfth,  and  Thirty-sev- 
enth regimcnbi  New- York  volunteers. 

Brigadier- Oene rat  ffeinti^lmnn^s  hri^ade.^ 
Fifth  regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Sixteenth,  Twen- 
ty-sixth, and  Twenty-seventh  regimeflti  New- 
York  volunteers,  and  Tidball's  battery,  (A,)  Se- 
'rond  United  States  artillerj'. 

BrigadUr-  Gtnt  rn  I  TK  T!  Shertna  tC^  hfigade.  — 
Ninth  and  Fourteenth  regiments  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  De  Kalb  rejpnient  New- York  volun- 
teers, Fourth  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Ham- 
ilton's battery,  (EJ  Third  United  States  artillery, 
and  company  I,  Second  United  States  cavalry, 

Brigadkr- General  Kearny* n  hrigadt,  —  First, 
Second,  and  Third  regiments  New-Jersey  volun- 
teers, Greenes  battery,  (0,)  Second  United  States 
artillery,  and  company  G,  Second  United  States 
cavalry. 

Brigadier- General  HQ^k^^i  brigade. — First  and 
Eleventh  regiments;  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Se- 
cond regiment  New- Hampshire  volunteers,  and 
Twenty-i<i3Ctb  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers* 

C^Unul  ETef/t^*  hrv;f^U. — Twenty-second,Twen* 
ty-fourth,  and  Thirtieth  regiments  New- York  vol- 
unteers, and  Fourteenth  regiment  Now- York 
State  militia, 

Briga/Iier- General  J^anklin^g  Irtgade. —  Fif- 
teenth, £:Khtecnth,  Thirty-first,  and  'l*hirty-se- 
cond  regiments  New- York  volunteer*,  Platt^s  bat- 
tery, (M,)  Second  United  States  artillery,  and 
coinpany  0,  New* York  (Lincoln)  cavalry. 

(folonel  iJhnl'^r'i  brigade. — Eighth  and  Twen- 
ty-seventh regiments  New- York  volunteers,  Twen- 
ty-seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  vol imteers,  and 
Qanbaldi  Guard,  New  York  volunteers. 

Colonel  Eicfumlion's  6riytu^ ^^Twelfth  regi- 


ment New- York  volunteers,  and  Second  and  TbW 
regiments  Michigan  volunteers* 

Brigadkr-General  Stme^$  brigade. ^ThUtty- 
fo\irth  and  Tammany  Tegiraenta  New- York  volun- 
teers, First  re^^imcnt  Minnesota  volunteers,  and 
Second  regiment  New- York  State  militia^ 

C&lonel  William  F.  Smith's  Ari^a^^.— Second 
and  Third  regiments  Vermont  volunteers,  Sixth 
regiment  Maine  vol  unte<3^  Thirty-third  ro^ment 
New- York  volunteers,  company  l!^  Second  Unitad 
States  cavalr>%  and  Captain  Mott'e  New- York 
battery, 

Ctfhnel  Conchas  brigade.  —  Second  regiment 
Rhode  Island  volunteers,  Seventh  and  Tenth  re- 
giments Massachusetts  volunteers,  and  Thirty- 
sixth  regiment  New- York  volunteers. 

The  Second  regiment  MainOi,  the  Second  regi- 
ment Wisconsin,  and  the  Thirteenth  re^menl 
Now -York  volunteers^  stationed  at  Fort  Corcoran. 

The  Twenty-first  regiment  New-York  volun- 
teers, stationed  at  Fort  Runyon. 

The  Seventeenth  regiment  New- York  voluiv 
teers,  stationed  at  Fort  Ellsworth. 

By  October  the  new  levies  had  arrived  in  suffi- 
cient numbers^  and  the  process  of  or^nization  so 
far  carried  on  that  the  construction  of  divisions 
had  been  effected. 

The  following  slatomeut  exhibits  the  oomposi' 
tion  of  the  ^trmy^  Octobei'  fifteenth,  1861. 

Grganitationr  of  tk*  Armff  of  the  Pot&mac^  0^ 
tofrisr  16,  18§L 

1.  Brigadier- General  George  Stoneman'i  m^- 
airy  command. —  Fifth  United  States  cavalry^ 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Oneida  cavalry, 
(one  company,)  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
(Harlan^s^)  and  Barker's  Illinois  cavalry^  (oua 
company.) 

2.  C&ionel  K  J.  MunCs  artillery  r«m?^.^- Bat- 
teries L,  A^  and  B,  Second  United  States  artillery, 
batteries  K  and  F,  Third  United  States  artillery, 
battery  K,  Fourth  United  States  artillery,  battery 
H,  First  United  States  artillery,  and  battery  A, 
Fifth  United  States  artillery. 

3.  CITVOUARD,  BKrOADt£ft-G6NSKAL  ANOMCW  PORTBft* 

C^<i««fry.— Companies  A  and  E,  Fourth  United 
States  cavalry. 

jlri^fery.— Battery  K,  Fifth  United  SUtea  ar- 
tillery. 

Tf^antry. — Second  and  Third  battalions  United 
States  infantry,  Eighth  and  First  companiei 
United  States  Infantry,  and  Sturgis*s  Kifie&,  (lUi- 
noia  rglunteera) 

4,    BANKf's   DIVISION. 

Cawtlry.  —  Four  companies  Third   regimenl 

New  York  cavalry,  (Van  Allen^s,) 

ArtitUry.  —  ne?^i's  haftcry  E,  Fourth  United 
States  artillery,  detachment  Ninth  New- York  ar- 
tiKcry,  Blatthows^a  battery  E^  First  PennKylvaniE 
artilbry,  Tompkins's  battery  A,  First  Rhode  Ib* 
land  artillery. 

Infantry. — ^ Abercrombio*s  brigade:  Twelfth 
Massachusetts,  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Indiana, 
Thirtieth  Pennsylvania  vohmteera.  Stiles's  bri- 
gade :  Third  VYtacoitsin^  Twenty-mn^  PeansT^ 
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fania,  and  Thirteenth  Massadiusetts  volunteers, 
and  Ninth  New- York  SUte  militia.  Gordon*** 
brigade:  Second  Massachusetts,  Twenty-eighth 
and  Nineteenth  New- York,  Fifth  Connecticut, 
Forty-sixth  and  Twenty-eighth  PennsyWania, 
and  First  Maryland  volunteers. 

J(0D0WELL*S    DIVISION. 

CViwZry.— Second  New-York  cavaby,  (Harris's 
Light,)  Colonel  Davis. 

-4/ti/idry.— Battery  M,  Second,  and  battery  G, 
First  United  SUtes  arlillery.    ' 

Infantry, — Keyes*s  bri^e :  Fourteenth  New- 
York  State  militia,  and  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Thirtieth  New- York  volunteers.  WacU- 
worth's  brieade:  Twelfth,  Twenty-first,  Twen- 
^-third,  and  Thirty-fifth  New-York  volunteers. 
King's  brieade :  Second,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Wis- 
consin, and  Nineteenth  Indiana  volunteers. 

heintzelman's  division. 

(7aea2ry.«-Fir8t  New-Jersey  cavalry,  Colonel 
Halsted. 

ArtHUry.  —  Thompson's  battery,  0,  United 
States  artillery. 

/9»/bntry. -T- Richardson's  brigade:  Second, 
Thu-d,  and  Fifth  Michigan,  and  Thirty-seventh 
New* Yoiic  volunteers.  Sedgwick's  brigade :  Third 
and  Fourth  Maine,  and  Thirty-eighth  and  Forti- 
eth New- York  volunteers.  Jameson's  brieade: 
Thh*ty-second,  Sixty-third,  Sixty-first,  and  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  Wild  Cat  re- 
serves, (Pennsylvania  volunteers.) 

F.  J.  porter's  division. 

Cavalry, — Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Colonel 
Averill,  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colo- 
nel Gregg. 

Artillery, — ^Battery  E,  Second,  and  battery  *E, 
Third  United  States  artillery. 

Ir^antry, — Morell's  brigade:  Thirty-third  Penn- 
sylvania, Fourth  Michigan,  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
and  Fourth  New- York  volunteers.  Martindale's 
brigade:  Thirteenth  New-York,  Second  Maine, 
and  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and 
De  Kalb  regiment  New- York  volunteers.  Butter- 
field's  brigade:  Fiftieth  New-York,  Eighty-third 
Pennsylvania,  (Colonel  McLean,)  Seventeenth  and 
Twenty-fifth  New- York  volunteers,  and  Stock- 
ton's independent  Michigan  regiment 

franklin's  division.  • 

Catalry,  —  First  New- York  cavalry.  Colonel 
McReynolds. 

Artillery, — ^Batteries* D  and  G,  Second  United 
States  artillery,  and  Hexamer's  battery,  (New- 
Jersey  volunteers.) 

Infantry,  —  Kearny's  brigade :  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  New-Jersey  volunteers.  Slo- 
oum's  brigade:  Sixteenth,  Twenty-six^  and 
Twenty-seventh  New- York,  and  Sixth  Maine 
volunteers.  Newton's  brigade:  Fifteenth,  Eigh- 
teerfth.  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-second  New- York 
volunteers. 
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STONE  S  division. 

Cavalry, — Six  companies  Third  New-York  (Van 
Allen)  cavalry. 

^r«i7^.--Kirby's  battery  I,  First  United 
States,  Vaughn's  battery  B,  First  Rhode  Island 
artillery,  and  Bunting's  Sixth  New- York  inde- 
pendent battery. 

Infantry, — Gorman's  brigade:  Second  New- 
York  State  militia,  First  Minnesota,  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts,  and  Thirty-fourth  New-York  vol- 
unteers, and  Tammany  regiment,  (New-York  vol- 
unteers.) Lander's  brigade:  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Massachusetts,  and  Seventh  Michigan 
volunteers,  and  a  company  of  Massachusetts  shiu^ 
shooters.  Baker's  brigade :  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, (First,  Second,  and  Third  CaJifomia.) 

bcell's  division. 

Artillery, — Battenes  D  and  H,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania artillery. 

Infantry. — Couch's  brigade:  Second  Rhode 
Island,  Seventh  and  Tenth  Massachusetts,  and 
Thirty-sixth  New- York  volunteers.  Graham's 
brigade :  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-first  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Sixty-seventh  (First  Long  Island)  and 
Sixty-fifth  (First  United  SUtes  Chasseurs)  New- 
York  volunteers.  Peck's  brigade :  Thirteenth  and 
Twenty-first  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixty-second  (An- 
derson Zouaves)  and  Fifty-fifth  New- York  volun- 
teers. 

mccall's  division. 

Cavalry, — First  Pennsylvania  reserve  cavalry, 
Colonel  Bayard. 

Artillery, — Easton's  battery  A,  Cooper's  bat- 
tery B,  andKeim's  battery  G,  First  Pennsylvania 
artillery. 

Infantry. — Meade's  brigade :  First  rifles  Penn- 
sylvania reserves,  Fourth,  Third,  Seventh,  Elev- 
enth, and  Second  Pennsylvania  reserve  infantry. 
— r^  brigade :  Fifth,  First,  and  Eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania reserve   infantry.     brigade :    Tenth, 

Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  reserve 
Infantry. 

hooker's  division. 

Cavalry. — ^Eight  companies  Third  Indiana  cav 
airy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter. 

Artillery.^  Eider's  battery  E,  First  United 
States  artillery. 

Infantry. brigade:  First  and  Eleventh 

Massachusetts,  Second  New-Hampshire,  Twenty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  and  First  Michigan  volun- 
teers. Sickles's  brigade:  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  regiments  Excelsior  brigade, 
New- York  volunteers. 

blenker's  brigade. 

Cavalry. — Fourth  New- York  cavalry,  (mount* 
od  rifles,)  Colonel  Dickel. 

Artillery. — One  battery. 

Infantry.  —  Eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  New- 
York,  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  Garibaldi  Guard,  and  Cameron 
Rifles,  (New- York  volunteers.) 

SMrrn's  division. 
Cavalry. — Fifth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  (CUB- 
cron  dragoons,)  Colonel  Friedman. 
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Artillery.—Ajres'a  battery  P,  Fifth  United 
States  artillery,  Mott's  Seoond  New- York  inde- 
pendent batteiy,  and  Barr's  battery  E,  First  Penn- 
sylvania artillery. 

Infantry, ^brigade :  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 

and  Fifth  Vermont  volunteers.  Stevens*8  brigade : 
Thirty-flfthand  Forty-ninth  New- York,  and  Sixth 
Maine  volunteers,  and  "'Seventy-ninth  New- York 
State  militia.  Hancock^s  brigade :  ^Forty-seventh 
and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  Forty-third  New- 
York,  and  Fifth  Wisconsin  volunteers.  Compa- 
nies B  and  E,  Berdan*s  sharp-shooters. 

Oa9ey^$pravuional  brigades, — Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  New-Jersey  volunteers,  ♦Round-Head  re- 
giment, (Pennsylvania  volunteers,)  battalion  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  volunteers.  Fortieth  Pennsylva- 
nia, Eighth  New-Jersey,  and  Fourth  New-Hamp- 
shire volunteers. 

6.  Garriion  of  Alexandria, — Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Montgomery,  Military  Governor.  Cameron 
Guard,  (Pennsylvania  volunteers.) 

Garrison  of  Fort  Albany, — Fourteenth  Massa- 
chusetts volimteers. 

Garrison  of  Fort  Bichardson. — Fourth  Con- 
necticut volunteers. 

Garrison  of  Fori  Washington, — Comnany  D, 
First  United  States  artillery,  companies  H  and  I, 
Thirty-seventh  New- York  volunteers  and  United 
States  recruits  unassigned. 

6.   DIX*S  DIVISION,   BALTTMOBE. 

Cavalry. — Company  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 

Artillery. — ^Battery  I,  Second  United  States 
artillery.  Second  Massachusetts  light  battery, 
and  a  battery  of  New- York  a^lery. 

Infantry. — Thu-d,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  New- 
York,  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Massachu- 
setts, Twenty-first  Indiana,  Sixth  Michigan, 
Fourth  Wisconsin,  Seventh  Maine,  Second  Mary- 
land battalion,  and  Reading  City  Guard,  volun- 
teers. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  the  President 
directed,  by  the  following  order,  Uie  organization 
of  the  active  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
into  four  army  corps,  and  the  formation  of  a  fifth 
corps  firom  the  division  of  Banks  and  Shields. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  President's 
order: 

[Prcildeiii'i  GeDcnl  War  Order  No.  t.] 

EZBCVTITI   MAHUOV.  ) 

Wabbmotox,  March  8, 1862.  f 

Ordered,  1st  That  the  Major-General  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  Potomac  proceed  forth- 
wiUi  to  organize  that  part  of  the  said  army  des- 
tined to  enter  upon  active  operations,  (including 
the  reserve,  but  excluding  the  troops  to  be  left 
in  the  fortifications  about  Washington,)  into  four 
Army  corps,  to  be  commanded  according  to  sen* 
iority  of  rank,  as  follows : 

First  corps  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-General  I.  McDowell. 
Second  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to 

•  The  SereDty-ointh  New-Tork  SUt«  milltU,  the  Forty-flereDth 
PenneylTMila  Tolantcert,  ftod  Uie  Bound-Heed  reglincni,  vere 
tnuutered  to  Qeneral  Sherman*!  expedUioo. 


be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  B.  V.  Sum- 
ner. Third  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions, 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  S. 
P.  Heintzelman.  Fourth  corps  to  consist  of 
three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-General £.  D.  Keyes. 

2.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  armT 
corps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of  tiidr 
respective  corps. 

8.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton will  be  p^ced  in  command  of  Brigadier-Gei^ 
end  James  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also  be  IfiH- 
tary  (Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such 
promptness  and  despatch  as  not  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  already  directed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

5.  A  fifth,  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  bj 
Majoi>General  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  firom 
his  own  and  General  Shields's  (late  General 
Lander's)  division.  Abraham  Lincolh. 

The  following  order,  which  was  made  as  sooa 
as  circumstances  permitted,  exhibits  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Pm- 
ident's  war  order  No.  2 : 
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ARMT  (X>RP& 

HBADQOAmM  AaifT  or  m  PoroMAa 
f  AOf  AX  GonrnT-Uoim,  Ya.,  March  16, 

Gkkiral  Ordbbs  No.  151. 

In  compliance  with  the  President's  war  order 
No.  2,  of  March  eighth,  1862,  the  active  porticm 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  formed  into  army 
corps,  as  follows : 

First  corps,  Major-General  Irwin  McDowell,  t« 
consist  for  the  present  of  the  divisions  of  Frank- 
lin, McCall,  and  Ring.  Second  corps.  Brigadier^ 
General  £.  Y.  Sumner;  divisions,  Richardson, 
Blenker,  and  Sedgwick.  Third  corps,  Brizadiea^ 
General  S.  P.  Heintzelman ;  divisions,  F.  J.  Por- 
ter, Hooker,  and  Hamilton.  Fourth  corps,  Br^ 
gadier-General  E.  D.  Keyes;  divisions,  CoucAl 
Smith,  and  Casey.  Fifth  Ccorps,  Major-General 
N.  P.  Banks ;  divisions,  Williams  and  Shields. 

The  cavalry  regiments  attached  to  division^ 
will,  for  the  present,  remain  so.  Subsequent  or- 
ders will  provide  for  these  regiments,  as  well  as 
for  the  reserve  artillery.  Regular  infantry  and 
regular  cavalry  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
unite  the  divisions  of  each  army  corps  as  prompl- 
ly  as  possible. 

The  commanders  of  divisions  will  at  once  t^ 
port  in  person,  or  where  that  is  impossible,  bj 
letter,  to  the  commander  of  their  army  corps. 

By  command  of  Migor-General  McClxllak. 

A.  V.  COLBUBN, 

AuUtant  AdJutaat-OeneraL 

I  add  a  statement  of  the  organization  and 
composition  of  the  troops  on  April  first,  com« 
mencing  with  the  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  which  went  to  the  Peninsula,  giving 
afterward  the  regiments  and  batteries  left  on  the 
Potomac,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  after 
April  first,  1862. 
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Droop*  (jf  the  armjf  qf  ths  Patomac  tent  t^>  the 
Peninxula  in  Jfaf  cX  and  earl^  in  Aprils  1IS62. 
let  CflpTalry  wssorvc.  Brigadier- General  P-  St 
G.  CkK)ke~ — ^En3QTV*fi  bngad« ;  Fifth  United  St&tes 
cayftlry,  Sixth  United  States  cavaJrj^  Sixth  Ponn- 
flylvania  oayalry,  Blake^s  brigade :  First  tJnitdd 
States  cavalry^  Eigiith  Ponn^yWania  cavalry. 
Barker's  squadron  of  Illinois  cavalrj. 

2d,  Artillery  reserve^  Colonel  Henry  X  Hunt : 
Graham'fi  battery  K  and  G.^  Fir^t  tTniied  States, 
tjz  Napoleon  gunj^^  Eandall's  battery  Hi  First 
TJnitcd  States,  &l%  Napoleon  guns ;  Carlisle' a  bat- 
tery E,  Second  On i ted  States,  six  twcnty-pouad- 
er  Parrott  guns;  Robertson's  battery.  Second 
United  States^  six  three-inch  ordnance  guns; 
Benson*  3  battery  M,  Second  United  States,  six 
Ihree-lneb  ordnance  guns  ^  Tidhaira  battery  A^ 
Second  United  States  six  three-inch  ordnance 

fum  \  Edwardi'a  battiiy  L  and  Bf,  Third  United 
Utc^  six  tan-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Oibsoa^s 
battery  C  and  G,  Third  United  Stales,  six  three- 
Inch  ordnance  guns ;  Livingston's  battery  P  and 
E^  Thkd  United  States,  four  ten-pounder  Par- 
rott guns;  Howe's  battery  G,  Fourth  United 
States^  BIX  Napoleon  guns ;  De  Russy's  battery 
K,  Fourth  United  States,  six  Napoloon  guns; 
Weed's  battery  I,  Fifth  United  States,  six  three- 
Inch  ordnance  guns ;  Smead's  battery  K,  Fifth 
United  States,  four  Ni^ioteoa  guns ;  Ames's  bat- 
tery A,  Fifth  United  States,  s&— four  ten-pound- 
cr  Parrott  and  two  Napoleon^-guns ;  Diedrick's 
battery  A,  New-Tork  artillery  and  battaUon^ 
irtx  twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Vogclic's  bat- 
tety  B,  Now-York  artillery  and  battaliwi,  four 
twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Knierini*s  battery 
0,  Ncw-lfork  artniery  and  battalion,  four  twenty- 
pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Grimm's  battery  D,  New- 
York  artillery  and  battalion,  six  thirty-two- 
pounder  howitzer  guns.  Total,  one  hundred 
gunft, 

3d.  Volunteer  engineer  troops,  General  Wood- 
bury: Fifteenth  New- York  Tolunteors;  Fiftieth 
New- York  volunteers, 

■  Regular  engineer  troops,  Captain  Duane :  Com* 
panies  A,  B,  and  0|  United  States  engineers. 

Artilleiy  troops,  with  siege  tmins :  First  Con- 
necticut heavy  artillery »  Colonel  Tyler. 

4th-  Infantry  reserve,  (regular  brigade,)  Ocneral 
§ykes :  nine  companies  Second  United  States  in- 
fantry, seven  comptanies  Third  United  Slates  in- 
Ikntry,  ten  companies  Fourth  United  States  in- 
fantry, ten  companies  sixth  United  States  infan- 
try, "eight  companies  Tenth  and  Seventeenth 
United  States  infantry,  six  companies  Klevcnth 
United  States  in  fun  try,  eight  companies  Twelfth 
United  States  infiintrjr,  nine  companies  Four- 
teenth United  States  infantry,  and  Fifth  New- 
Xwk  Yolanteers,  Cotonol  Warren. 

lEOOND  CQira,  OtNWftAL  BUHNVB, 

^tfca^ry,— Eighth  Illinois  cavaln^  Col  Fums- 
itortli,  and  one  stjuadron  Sixth  New-York  cat- 
tlry. 

BlCnARDSON*a  DITIBI05*  | 

AriiU£rp.—Clvk'&  battery  A  and  G,  Fourth  j 
United  SUtea,  six  Napoleon  gui  s ;  Frank's  bat- 


tery G,  Fffst  New-York,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott 
guns;  Petti t's  battery  B,  First  New- York,  elx 
ten -pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Hcsgan's  battery  A, 
Second  New -York,  six  ten -pounder  Parrott  guni^ 

/ft/rt n I ry. —Howard^ s  brigade:  Fifth  New- 
Hampshire,  Eighty  first  Penn?*ylvania,  and  Sii- 
ty-first  and  Sixty-fourth  New -York  volunteers: 
Meagher^s  brigade:  Sixty-ninOi^  Sixty-^hird,  and 
Eighty -eighth  New-York  vohmteera*  French'! 
brigade:  Fifty-second,  Fifty-seventh,  and  Si  sty- 
si  xth  New-York,  and  Fifty-third  Pennsylvanit 
volunteers. 

SKDuwicx's  mviMoir, 

ArtUUry. — Kirby^s  bftttejT  I,  First  United 
States,  six  Napoleon  guns;  Tompkins's  battery 
Aj  First  Rhode  Island,  six — four  ten -pounder 
Parrott  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzer — guaa; 
Bartlett's  battery  B,  First  Rhode  Island,  six — 
four  ten -pounder  Parrott  and  two  twelve-pound* 
cr  howitKCT — guns ;  Owen's  battery  G,  six  three- 
inch  ordnance  guns, 

Ii\fantry. — Oorman^s  brigade:  Second  New- 
York  State  militia,  and  Fifteenth  Massachusetts^ 
Thirty-fburth  New-York,  and  First  Maine  volon- 
teers.  Burns's  brigade:  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy^ 
firsts  Seventy-second,  and  One  Hundred  and 
sixth  l*ennsylvanra  volunteers,  Dana's  brigade ; 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  Seiyw 
enth  Michigan,  and  Forty -second  New- York  t®I- 
untecrs. 

Nons.  — BIenker"*s  division  detached  and  u- 
stgned  to  the  mountain  department 

THIRD  CORPS,  OEKERAL  HEINTZKLMAJT, 

0[M»a^ry.^Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colo- 
nel AveriU. 

porter's  nivisiOK. 

^rti^;^.— Griffin's  battery  K,  Fifth  United 
States^  six  ten -pounder  Parrott  guns :  Weeden'* 
battery  C,  Rhode  Island;  Martin's  battery  C, 
Mansadiu setts,  six  Napoleon  guns ;  Allen's  bat- 
tery E,  Masbacliusetts,  six  tnree-incb  ordnance 
guns. 

Infantry.  —  Martindale's  brigade  :  Second 
Maine,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-second  Ma^sa* 
chusetts,  and  Twentv-fifth  and  Thirteenth  New- 
York  volunteers.  ilorcU's  brigade ;  Fourteenth 
New-York,  Fourth  Michigan,  Ninth  Massachu- 
setts, and  Sixty-second  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 
Butterfield's  brigade  r  Seventeenth,  Forty- fourth, 
and  Twelfth  New- York,  Eighty-third  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Stockton's  Michigan  volunteeri. 

First  Berdan  sharp-shooters. 

RDOXEirS   DIVISION. 

jirtiTforjr. —Hall's  battery  Jl,  First  United 
States,  six — four  ten -pounder  Parrott  and  twa 
twelve-pounder  howitier — guns;  Smith's  baU 
teiy,  Fourth  New- York,  six  ten -pounder  Parrotl 
guns;  Bram hall's  battery,  Sixtli  New-York,  six 
three- inch  ordnance  fpins;  Oi^bom'a  battery  D, 
First  New- York  artiliery,  four  thre^inch  ord- 
nance guns. 

Infaiitry. — Sickles's  brigade:  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Excelsior,  Now-York. 
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Kfcglee's  brifftde :  First  nnd  Eleventh  M*s??iachu- 
setts,  Twenty-si^h  Penusjivania,  md  Second 
New-Hftmpshire  yolunteers.  Colonel  Sturr^B  bri- 
gade :  Fiah,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  New- 
Jersey  volunteers. 

^rt^n«^,— Thompson's  hatterj  G»  Second 
United  Stjitca.  fjx  Napoleon  guna ;  Beam's  bat- 
tcsry  B,  New  Jersey,  six— four  teti- pounder  Par- 
Tottand  two  Napoleon — gtins;  Randolph's  bat> 
tery  E,  Rhode  Island,  bix— four  ten*pot)nder  Par- 
rott  and  two  Napoleon— guns, 

jT^antry. — Jameson's  brigade:  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth,  Sixty -thirds  and  Fifty-acTenth  Penn- 
BjWania,  and  Eighty -ieventh  New^York  rolun- 
teerSh  Bimey's  brigade :  Thirty -eighth  and  For- 
tieth Kew^Iork^  and  Third  and  fourth  Maine 

Tolunteera.    bripado:  Second,  Third,  and 

Fifth  Michigan,  and  Thirtv-seventh  New- York 
volunteers. 

FOURTH  OORra,  OENKIUL  KEtBi> 

coucii'^s  nivisroN, 

^rliifery.— McCarthy'a  battery  C,  Hiitt  Penn^ 
ijlTaiiia^  four  teti-pounder  Parfott  guns  \  Flood's 
battery  D,  First  PennsylTunia,  four  ton*pounder 
PaiTott  guns ;  Miller's  battery  E,  Fil^t  Penntyl- 
Yania,  four  Napoleon  euns  ■  Brady*s  battery  F, 
First  Fennsylyania,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott 
guns. 

/fj/iwr  fry. —Graham's  bn^de:  Sixty-sev€fltith 
(First  Long  Isltind)  and  vSixty-ftfth  (First  United 
Stales  Chasseurs)  NeW-York,  Twenty-third,  Thir- 
ty-first, and  Sixty*5rst  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 
Pock's  brigad*3 :  Ninety -eighth^  One  Hundred 
and  Second,  and  Ninety- third  Pennsylvaniai,  and 
Sixty-second  and   Fiity-fldh   New- York  voluh- 

teefs.     brigade:   Second  Rhodo  Island, 

Seventh  and  Tenth  Massachusetta,  and  Thirty- 
tlxth  Now* York  volunteers 

SMttu's  DIVISION. 

Artillery.— kyt^'B  battery  F,  Fifth  United 
States*  six^ — four  t»n-pounder  Parrott  and  two 
?*fapoleon  — gunaj  Mott's  battery,  Third  New* 
ITork,  six — four  ten^pouader  Parrott  and  two  Na- 
poleon—guns ;  Wheeler's  battery  E,  First  New- 
York,  four  three^inch  ordnance  gunn;  Kennedy's 
battery^  First  New- York,  sU  three4nch  ordnonoe 

/7*/ati(rsr*— Hancock's  bri^det  Fourth  Wis^ 
cousin,  Forty -ninth  Pennsylvania,  Forty -third 
New-York,  and  Sixth  Maine  volunteers  Brooks's 
brigHde:  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Vermont  volunteers.  Davidson^s  brigade :  Thir- 
ty-third, Seventy-seventh,  and  Forty-ninth  N«w- 
Yo^  aai  Sti  enth  Maine  volunteers. 

CASEV'S  DIVISIOI*. 

^rfi7i<rry.  —  Regan's  battery,  Seventh  New- 
York,  six  three-inch  ordnance  guns ;  Fiteh's 
FUfbth  New- York,  six  thre*4ncb  ordnance  guns; 
Bates's  battery  A,  First  New- York,  six  Napol^n 
guns ;  Spratt's  battery  H,  First  New-York,  four 
thre&Wch  ordnance  gunsn 


Infantry. — Keim's  brigade:  Eighty -fifth,  On« 

FTundred  and  First,  and  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ninety-sixth  New- York  vol- 
unteers. Palmer'*!  brigade:  Eighty-fifth,  Ninety* 
eighth,  Ninety-second,  Eighty -first,  and  Ninety- 

thirtl  New- York  volunteers     brigade :  Oti« 

Hundred  and  Fourth  and  Fifty-second  Pctmayl* 
vania,  Ftfty-sixtii  and  Oue  Hundredth  New- York, 
and  Eleventh  Maine  volunteers. 

5.  Provost-guard:  Second  United  StAtos  tAt* 
fthry ;  battel  ionB  Eighth  and  Seven  teen  th  Unit^ 
States  infantry. 

At  general  headquarters:  Two  oompanioi 
Fourth  United  States  tmvalry;  one  company 
Oneida  cavalry,  (New- York  volunteers;)  and  ona 
companv  Sturgisa  Rifles,  (Ulmots  volunteers*) 

The  following  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac were  left  behind,  or  detached  on  and  in  front 
of  the  Potomac  for  the  defence  of  that  line,  April 
first,  18fi3.  FVanklin's  and  McOaU's  divisions, 
at  subsequent  and  ditiTereut  dates,  joined  th4 
active  portion  of  the  army  on  the  Peninsula. 
Two  brigadea  of  Shldds's  division  joined  at  Har- 
rison^a  Landing : 

'  msSF^  OOSPi,  0«yiEAL  ll«DOWVLLb 
Oa/oalry.^-Fit^i^    Second,   and   Fourth   Htm^ 

York,  and  First  Pennsylvania, 

Sharp-^tkooteri. — Second     regiment    BordoQ^i 

sharpshooters. 

AtUUery. — Piatt's  battery  D,  Sec^^pd  United 
StateSj  six  Nffpoleon  guns  \  Porter's  battery  Aj 
Massachusetts,  six— four  ten -pounder  Parrot^ 
and  two  twelve- pounder  howiUor— guns ;  Hex 
anier's  battery  A,  New -Jersey,  six^ — four  tea 
poundor  Parrott,  and  two  twelve-pounder  howit- 
zer— guns;  Wilson's  battery  F,  Urst  New-York 
artillery,  four  three-inch  ordnance  guns. 

I/\fantry^ — Kearny's  brigade:  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  New- Jersey  volunteers,  Slo- 
cum's  brigade :  Sixioenth  and  Twenty-seventh 
New- York,  Fifth  Maine^  and  Ninety-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,  Newton's  brigade:  E^h* 
teenth.  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-second  New- York, 
and  Ninety-fifth  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

^r**^!#r|^.— Seymour's  battery  C,  Fifth  United 
StateSj  six  Napoleon  guna;  Easton's  battery  A^ 
First  Pennsylvania,  four  Napoleon  gims ;  Coot* 
er'a  battery  B,  First  Pennsylvania,  six  ten^pound* 
er  Parrott  guna ;  Kein's  battery  C,  First  Penn- 
sylvania, six — two  ten-pounder  and  four  twelT<i- 
pounder  Parrott^ — guna. 

Infant rf/. — Reynolds's  brigade  r  First,  Second, 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania  reserve  regiments. 
Meade's  brigade:  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  reserve  regiments.  Ord'i 
brigade ;  Sixtli,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  Penn- 
sylvania reserve  regiments. 

First  Pennsylvania  reserve  rifles. 

Kiita'a  mvtaioN. 
j4rfi7fery,— Gibbon's  battery  B,  Fourth  UniM 
States,  six  Napol^n  guns ;  Monroe's  battery  D^ 
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Fint   Rhode  Island,   nz   ten-pounder   Parrott 

Sma ;  Gerrish's  battery  A,  New-Hampshire,  six 
apoleon  guns";  DurreU's  bkttery,  Pennsylvania, 
six  ten-pounder  Parrott  ^ns. 

Infantry, —  brigade :     Second,    Sixth, 

and  Seventh  Wisconsin,  and  Nineteenth  Indiana 
volunteers.  Patrick's  brigade:  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-fifth 
New- York  SUte  militia.  Augur's  brigade :  Four- 
teenth New-York  SUte  militia,  and  Twenty-sec- 
oud,  Twenty-Fourth,  and  Thirtieth  New-York 
volunteers. 

niTH  00BP8,  GKNERAL  BANK& 

(7acaZry.— First  lifaine.  First  Vermont,  First 
Michinn,  First  Rhode  Island,  Fifth  and  Eighth 
New- York,  Reyes's  battalion  of  Pennsylvania, 
ei^teen  companies  of  Maryland,  one  squadron 
ofVirginia. 

Unattached.  —  Twenty-«ghth  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  and  Fourth  regiment  Potomac  home 
br%ade,  (Maryland  volunteers.) 

Williams's  division. 

j4r«Z?tfry.— Best's  battery  F,  Fourth  United 
States,  six  Napoleon  guns;  Hampton's  battery, 
lUryland,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns; 
Thompson's  battery,  Maryland,  four  ten-pounder 
Parrott  guns ;  Mathews's  battery  F,  Pennsylvania, 

fix  three-inch  ordnance  guns ; battery  M, 

First  New- York,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns ; 
Knapp's  battery,  Pennsylvania,  six  ten-pounder 
Parrott  guis ;  McMahon's  battery,  New-xork,  six 
three-inch  ordnance  guns. 

/li/antry.— Abercrombie's  brigade:  Twelfth 
and  Second  Massachusetts,  and  Sixteenth  Indi- 
ana, First  Potomac  home  bri^de,  (Maryland,) 
First  company  Zouaves  d'Afnque,  (Pennsylva- 
nia) volunteers.  brigade :  Ninth  New- 
York  State  militia,  and  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia, Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  and  Third  Wisconsin 
volunteers.  brigade :  Twenty-eighth  New- 
York,  Fifth  Connecticut,  Forty-sixth  Pennsylva- 
nia, First  Murvland,  Twelfth  Indiana,  and  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  volunteers. 

SHIELDS'S  division. 

-irftZiery.— Clark's  battery  E,  Fourth  United 
States,  six  ten-poundex'  Parrott  guns ;  Jenks's  bat- 
tery A,  First  Virginia,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott 
and  two  six-pounder  guns;  Davy^s  battery  B, 
First  Virginia,  two  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns; 
Huntington's  battery  A,  First  Ohio,  six  thirteen- 
poundcr  James's  guns;  Robinson's  battery  L, 
First  Ohio,  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers  and 

four   six-pounder    guns;    and battery, 

Fourth  Ohio  artillery. 

Infantry,  —  —  brigade :  Fourteenth  In- 
diana, Fourth,  Eighth,  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio, 
Seventh  Virginia,  and  Eizhty-fourth  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  bn^e:  Fifth,  Sixty-sec- 
ond, and  Sixty-sixth  Ohio,  Thirteenth  Indiana, 
and    Thirty-ninth    Illinois   volunteers. 


'  brigade :  Seventh  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  Sev- 
•nta  Indiana,  First  Virginia,  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
nf Ivauis  volunteers.    Andrew  sharp-shooters. 


OSNBRAL  WADSWOBTH'S  COMMAND. 

Cavalry. — First  New-Jersey  cavahr,  at  Alez* 
andria,  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavauy,  east  of 
the  Capitol. 

Artillery  and  /n/anfry.— Tenth  New-Jersey 
volunteers,  Bladensburgh  road ;  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  New- York  volunteers,  Kalorama  Heights; 
First  Wisconsin  heavy  artillety,  Fort  Cass,  Vir- 
ginia ;  three  batteries  of  New-York  artillery.  Forts 
Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy ;  depot  of  New-York  light 
artillery.  Camp  Barry ;  Second  District  of  Colum- 
bia volunteers,  Washington  City ;  Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  G  street  wharf ;  TVenty- 
sixth  New- York  volunteers,  Fort  Lyon ;  Ninety- 
fifth  New- York  volunteers,  Camp  Thomas ;  Nine- 
ty-fourth New- York  and  detachment  of  Eigh^- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Alexandria; 
Nmety-first  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Franklm 
Square  barracks;  Fourth  New  York  artinery. 
Forts  Carroll  and  Greble;  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Fort  Saratoea ; 
Seventy-sixth  New-York  volunteers.  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts; Fifty-ninth  New- York  volunteers, 
Fort  Pennsylvania ;  detachment  of  Eiehty-eifl;hth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Fort  Good  Hope ;  Nfaie- 
ty-ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Fort  Mahon; 
Second  New-York  light  artillery,  Forts  Ward, 
Worth,  and  Blenker ;  One  Hundred  and  Seveoth 
and  Fifty-fourth  Penn^lvania  volunteers,  Ken- 
^l  Green;  Dickerson's  light  artillery,  Eigh^ 
sixth  New- York,  and  detachment  of  Eighty-^^th 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  east  of  the  Capitol; 
Fourteenth  Massachusetts  (volunteers)  heavy 
artillery  and  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Forts  Albany,  Tillinghast,  Richardson,  Runyon, 
Jackson,  Barnard,  Craig,  and  Scott ;  detachments 
of  Fourth  United  States  artillery  and  Thirty-sev- 
enth New- York  volunteers,  Fort  Washington; 
Ninety-seventh,  One  Hundred  and  First^  and 
Ninety-first  New- York,  and  Twelfth  Virginia  vol- 
unteers. Fort  Corcoran. 

In  camp  near  Washington, — Sixth  and  Tenth 
New- York,  Swain's  NeW-York,  and  Second  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry,  all  dismounted. 

These  troops  (three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men)  were  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  Miles,  commanding  railroad  guard,  to  re- 
lieve three  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  older 
troops  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Manassas  to  report 
to  General  Abercrombie. 

GENERAL    Dix's    COMMAND,    BALTIMORE. 

Cavalry. — First  Maryland  cavalry  and  detach- 
ment of  Pumell  Legion  cavabry. 

Artillery.— Bkti&rj  I,  Second  United  States; 
battery  — ,  Maryland;  battery  L,  First  New- 
York,  and  two  independent  batteries  of  Penn- 
sylvania artilleiy. 

/f^antry.  — Third  and  Fourth  New-York, 
Eleventh,  Eighty-seventh,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  detachment  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  Second  Delaware,  Second  Mary- 
land, First  and  Second  Eastern  Shore  Hdaryland) 
home  guards,  and  Purnell  Legion  (two  Wtaliona) 
Maryland  volunteers. 

In  a  staff  charged  with  labors  so  varioos  and 
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important  as  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  a 
chief  was  indispensable  to  supervise  the  various 
departments  and  to  relieve  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  details.  The  office  of  chief  of  staff,  well 
known  in  European  armies,  had  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  our  small  peace  establish- 
ment The  functions  of  the  office  were  not  de- 
fined, and,  so  far  as  exercised,  had  been  includ- 
ed in  the  Adjutant-General*s  department  The 
small  number  of  officers  in  this  department,  and 
the  necessity  for  their  employment  in  other 
duties,  have  obliged  commanding  generals,  dur- 
ing this  war,  to  resort  to  other  branches  of  the 
service  to  furnish  suitable  chiefs  of  staff. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1861,  I  appoint- 
ed Colonel  K  B.  Marcy,  of  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral* s  department,  chief  of  staff,  and  he  entered 
upon  service  immediately,  discharging  the  vari- 
ous and  important  duties  with  great  fidelity,  in- 
dustry, and  ability,  from  Uiis  period  until  I  was 
removed  firom  command  at  Rectortown.  Many 
improvements,  have  been  made  during  the  war 
in  our  system  of  staff  administration,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Our  own  experience,  and  that  of  olher  armies, 
agree  in  determining  the  necessity  for  an  efficient 
and  able  staff.  To  obtain  this,  our  staff  estab- 
lishment should  be  based  on  correct  principles, 
and  extended  to  be  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  service,  and  should  include  a  system  of 
staff  and  line  education. 

The  affairs  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraPs  depart- 
ment, while  I  commanded  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, were  conducted  by  Brigadier-General  S. 
Williams,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
A.  Hardie,  aid-de-camp.  Their  management  of 
the  department  during  the  organization  of  the 
army  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  and  during 
its  subsequent  operations  in  the  field,  was  ex- 
cellent 

They  were,  during  the  entire  period,  assisted 
by  Captain  Richard  B.  Irwin,  aid-de-camp,  and 
during  the  organization  of  the  army  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named officers:  Captains  Joseph  Kirk- 
land,  Arthur  McClellan,  M.  T.  McMahon,  William 
P.  Mason,  and  William  F.  Biddle,  aids-de-camp. 

My  personal  staf^  when  we  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula,  consisted  of  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Key, 
additional  aid-de-camp ;  Colonel  £.  H.  Wright, 
additional  aid-de-camp  and  major.  Sixth  United 
States  cavalry ;  Colonel  T.  T.  Gantt,  additional 
aid-de-camp ;  Colonel  J.  J.  Astor,  Jr.,  volunteer 
aid-de-camp ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  V.  Colbum, 
additional  aid-de-camp  and  captain,  Adjutant- 
General's  department ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  B. 
Sweitzer,  additional  aid-de-camp  and  captain. 
First  United  States  cavalry  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  McK.  Hudson,  additional  aid-de-camp 
and  captain,  Fourteenth  United  States  infantry ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Von  Radowitz,  addition- 
al aid-de-camp ;  Major  H.  Von  Hammerstein,  ad- 
ditional aid-de-carop  ;  Major  W.  W.  Russell,  United 
States  marine  corps ;  Major  F.  LeCompte,  of  the 
dwiss  army,  volunteer  aid-de-camp;  Captains 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Arthur  McClellan,  L.  P.  D'Or- 
Waofl,  R.  DOrleans,  M.  T.  McMahon,  William  P. 


Mason,  Jr.,  William  F.  Biddle,  and  KA.  Ray- 
mond,  additional  aids-de-camp. 

To  this  number  I  am  tempted  to  add  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  who  constantly  accompanied  me 
through  the  trying  campaign  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  frequently  rendered  important  services.  Of 
these  officers  Captain  McMahon  was  assigned  to 
the  personal  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Frankhn, 
and  Captains  Kirkland  and  Mason  to  that  of 
Brigadier-General  F.  J.  Porter  during  the  siege, 
of  Yorktown.  They  remained  subsequently  with 
those  general  officers.  Major  LeCompte  left  the 
army  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown ;  Colonels 
Gantt  and  Astor,  Major  Russell,  Captains  L.  P. 
D*Orleans,  R.  D'Orleans,  and  Raymond  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign.  Before  its  ter- 
mination Captains  W.  S.  Abert  and  Charles  R. 
Lowell,  of  the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry,  join- 
ed my  staff  as  aids-de-camp,  and  remained  with 
me  until  I  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  All  of  these  officers  serv- 
ed me  with  great  gallantry  and  devotion ;  they 
were  ever  ready  to  execute  any  service,  no  ma& 
ter  how  dangerous,  difficult,  or  fatiguing. 

ENGINEERS. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  I  found  Miyor  J.  G.  Barnard,  United 
States  engineers,  subsequently  Bri^ier-General : 
of  volunteers,  occupying  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  of  that  army.  I  continued  him  in  the 
same  office,  and  at  once  gave  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  completion  of  the  defences  of 
the  capital,  and  for  the  entire  redrganization  of 
the  department 

Under  his  direction  the  entire  system  of  de- 
fences was  carried  into  execution.  This  was 
completed  before  the  army  departed  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  skin 
of  the  engineers  and  the  diligent  labor  of  the 
troops. 

For  some  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  commenced  there  were 
no  engineer  troops  with  it  At  lengthf  however, 
three  companies  were  assigned.  Under  the 
skilful  management  of  Captain  J.  C.  Duane, 
United  States  engineers,  these  new  companies 
rapidly  became  efficient,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
rendered  most  valuable  service  during  the  ensa 
ing^campeigns. 

The  number  of  engineer  troops  being  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  army,  an 
effort  was  made  to  partially  remedy  this  defect 
by  detailing  the  Fifteenth  and  Fiftieth  New- York 
volunteers,  which  contained  many  sailors  and 
mechanics,  as  engineer  troops.  They  were  first 
placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  United 
States  engineers,  by  whom  they  were  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  pontoniers,  and  became  some- 
what familiar  with  those  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Previous  to  the  movement  of  the  army  for  th« 
Peninsula  this  brigade  was  placed  under  th« 
command  of  Brigadier-General  D.  P.  Wood- 
bury, Major  United  States  engineers. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  engineer  and  bridge 
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trains  devolyed  chiefly  tipon  Captain  Duane,  who 
was  instructed  to  procure  the  new  model  French 
bridge  train,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the  India- 
rubber  pontoon  was  entirely  useless  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  a  campaign. 

The  engineer  department  presented  the  fol- 
lowing complete  organization  when  the  army 
moved  for  the  Peninsula : 

Brigadier-€^noral  J.  G.  Bam&rd,  Chief  En- 
giiieer;  First  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Abbot,  topo- 
graphical engineers,  aid-de-camp.  Brkade  toI- 
unteer  engineere^  Brigadier-General  Woodbury 
commanding:  Fifteenth  New- York  volunteers, 
Colonel  McLeod  Murnhy;  Fiftieth  New-Tork 
volunteers.  Colonel  C.  K  Stewart  Battalion, 
three  companies  United  States  engineers.  Captain 
J.  C.  Duane  commanding;  companies  respectively 
commanded  by  First  Lieutenants  C.  B.  Reese,  C. 
E.  Cross,  and  0.  E.  Babcock,  United  States  en- 
gineers. The  Chief  Engineer  was  ably  aS^ted  in 
his  duties  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexan- 
der, and  First  Lieutenants  C.  R.  Comstock,  M. 
D.  McAlester,  and  Merrill,  United  Sutes  en- 
gineers. Captain  C.  S.  Stuart  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant F.  U.  Farquhar,  United  States  engineers, 
joined  after  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Hie  necessary  bridge  equipage  fbr  the  opera- 
tions of  a  large  armj  had  been  collected,  consist- 
ing of  batteaux  with  the  anchors  and  flooring 
material,  (French  model,)  trestles,  and  engineers^ 
tools,  with  the  necessary  wagons  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

The  small  number  of  officers  of  this  corps 
available  rendered  it  impracticable  to  detail  en 
gineers  permanently  at  the  headquarters  of  corps 
and  divisions.  The  companies  of  regular  engi- 
neers never  had  their  proper  number  of  officers, 
and  it  was  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  the 
principle  of  detailing  engineer  officers  tempora- 
rily whenever  their  services  were  required. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINBBRS. 

To  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  was 
intrusted  the  collection  of  topographical  informa- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  campaign  maps.  Un- 
fil  a  short  time  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
army  for  Fort  Monroe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
'W,  Macomb  was  in  charge  of  this  department, 
and  prepared  a  large  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial. He  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  who  retained  the  position 
throughout  the  Peninsula  campaign.  These  offi- 
cers were  assisted  by  Lieutenants  H.  L.  Abbott 
0.  G.  Wacner,  N.  Bowen,  John  M.  Wilson,  and 
James  H.  W  ilson,  topographical  engineers.  This 
number,  being  the  greatest  avaikble,  was  so 
small  that  much  of  the  duty  of  the  department 
devolved  upon  parties  furnished  by  Professor 
Baclie,  Superhitondent  0/  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
other  gentlemen  from  civil  life. 

Owing  to  the  entire,  absence  of  reliable  topo- 
graphical maps,  the  labors  of  this  corps  were 
difficult  and  arduous  ni;  tI;o  extreme.  Notwith- 
standing the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
General  Humphreys,  Licutenant^oloncl  Ma- 
«!<Mnb,  and  theu:  subordinates,  who  firequently 


obtained  the  necessary  infbrmation  under  ftr% 
the  movements  of  the  army  were  sometimes  mi* 
avoidably  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  advance^  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  has  been  the  preparation  of 
an  excellent  series  of  maps,  which  will  be  invala* 
able  to  any  anny  traversing  the  same  ground. 

During  the  campaign  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  duties 
of  the  two  corps  of  engineers  so  that  the  labon 
of  reconnoissances  of  roads,  of  lines  of  intrendi* 
ments,  of  fidds  for  battle,  and  of  the  positioQ  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  siegi 
and  defensive  works,  were  habitually  performed 
by  d<!tails  from  either  corpa,  as  the  oonvenienoe 
01  the  service  demanded. 

I  dcsh^  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
sldll,  gallantry,  and  devotion  displayed  by  th« 
officers  of  both  corps  of  engnieei*s,  xukdA  ib§ 
most  trying  circumstances. 

During  the  Maryland  campaign  I  united  tlik 
two  corps  under  CMtmn  J.  C.  Duane,  United 
States  engineers,  and  found  great  advantage! 
from  the  arrangement 

HEDICAL  DEPABTKlNt. 

^or  the  operations  of  the  medical  depaHnnt 
I  refer  to  the  reports,  transmitted  herewith,  of 
Surgeon  Charles  S.  Tripler  and  Surgeon  Jona- 
than Lettcrman,  who,  in  turn,  performed  the  du^ 
ties  of  Medical  Director  of  the  army  of  the  Potok 
mac,  Uie  former  firom  August  twelfth,  1861,  until 
July  first,  1863,  and  the  latter  after  that  datei 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  organizing  and 
making  effective  the  medical  department  were 
very  great,  arising  principally  fW>m  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  regimental  medical  officers,  many 
of  whom  were  physicians  taken  suddenly  from 
civil  life,  who,  according  to  Surgeon  Tripler,  **  had 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duties  from  the  very 
alphabet,"  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the  line 
officers  as  to  their  relations  with  the  medical  offi- 
cer;^ which  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  conflict  of 
authority.  Boards  of  examination  were  insti- 
tuted, by  which  many  ignorant  officers  were  ra- 
moved*  and  by  the  successive  exertions  of  Sur- 
geons Tripler  and  Letterman,  the  medical  coq>8 
was  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  tna 
army  while  on  the  Potomac,  Dr.  Tripler  says  that 
the  records  show  a  constantly  increasing  immU'' 
nity  fh)m  disease.  "  In  October  and  November. 
1861,  with  an  army  averaging  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  wo  had  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  cases  of  fever  of  all 
sorts;  of  these,  about  one  thousand  were  re* 
ported  as  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  I  know  that 
errors  of  diagnosis  were  firequently  committed, 
and  therefore  this  must  be  considered  as  the  limit 
of  typhoid  cases.  If  any  army  in  the  world  can 
£:how  such  a  record  as  this,  T  do  not  know  when 
or  where  it  was  assembled."  From  September, 
1861,  to  February,  1862,  while  the  army  was  in 
creasing,  the  number  of  sick  decreased  ttom 
7  per  cent  to  6.18  per  cent  Of  these,  the  men 
sick  in  the  regimental  and  general   hospitals 
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wwe  less  liiaa  one  hall;  Uie  renuMiider  were 
•Hght  cases,  under  tceatmeat  in  quartera.  ^*  Dur* 
iog  this  time,  so  far  as  rumor  was  coDcemed,  the 
army  was  being  decimated  by  disease  evei^ 
month.''  Of  the  sanitary  con^on  of  the  amy 
during  the  Peninsula  campaign,  up  to  its  arrival 
at  Ham8on*8  Lan<Hng«  Dr.  Tnpler  says:  ^Dur* 
ing  this  campaign  the  army  was  favored  with  ex- 
cellent health.  No  epidemic  disease  appeared. 
Those  scourges  of  modern  armies — dysentery, 
typhus,  cholera — ^were  almost  unknown.  We  had 
some  typhoid  f^Ter  and  more  malarial  fevers,  but 
even  these  never  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as 
ia  create  any  alarm.  The  sick  reports  were 
sometimes  larger  tiian  we  cared  to  have  them ; 
but  the  great  minority  of  the  oases  repOTtod  were 
such  a^  did  not  threaten  life  or  permaaeBt  disa- 
bility. I  r^et  that  I  have  not  beibre  me  the 
retained  oopies  of  the  monthly  rep<Mt3,  so  that  I 
might  give  accurate  statistics.  I  have  endeavored 
to  recover  them,  but  have  been  unsuccessfuL  My 
vecoUectioa  is,  that  the  whole  sick  report  never 
exceeded  eight  per  cent  of  the  foroe,  and  this 
including  all  sorts  of  cases,  the  trivial  as  well  as 
the  severa  The  anpy  of  (he  Potomac  must  be 
conceded  to  have  been  the  most  healthy  army  m 
the  jservice  of  the  United  States." 

His  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report 
upon  our  syst^n  of  medical  4Miministration,  and 
his  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  are  espe- 
ciallv  worthy  of  attention. 

The  service,  labors,  and  privations  of  the  troops 
during  the  seven  days*  battles  had,  of  course,  a 
great  effect  on  the  health  of  the  army,  after  it 
reached  Harrison^s  Landing,  increasing  the  num- 
her  of  sick  to  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
force. 

The  nature  of  the  military  operations  had  also 
unavoidably  placed  the  medical  departmerft  in 
a  very  unsatis&ctory  condition.  Supplies  had 
been  almost  entirely  exhausted  or  necessarily 
abandoned;  hospitid  tents  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  medical  officers  deficient  in 
numbers  and  broken  down  by  fatigue. 

All  the  remarkable  energy  and  ability  of  Sur- 
geon  Letterman  were  required  to  restore  the  effl* 
ciencv  of  his  department;  but  before  we  left 
Hamson^s  Landing  he  had  succeeded  in  fitting 
it  out  thoroughly  with  the  supplies  it  required, 
and  the  health  of  the  army  was  vastly  improved 
by  the  sanitary  measures  which  were  enforced 
at  his  suggestion. 

The  great  haste  with  which  the  army  was  re- 
moved from  the  Peninsula  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  at  Fort  Monroe,  to  be  forwarded  afterward, 
nearly  all  the  baggage  and  transportation,  inolud- 
ing  medical  stores  and  ambulances,  all  the  ves- 
sels being  required  to  transport  the  troops  them- 
selves and  their  ammunition ;  and  when  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  returned  to  Washington  after 
General  Pope^s  campaign,  and  the  medical  de- 
partment came  once  more  under  Surgeon  Letter- 
man^s  control,  he  found  it  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  officers  were  worn  out  by  the  labors 
they  had  performed,  and  the  fbw  supplies  that 
had  been  orought  from  the  Peninsula  had  been 


exhausted  or  abandooed,  so  that  the  work  of  re* 
organizatioa  and  re-supp)ying  had  to  be  agalo 
performed,  and  this  wmle  the  anny  waa  moving 
rapidly,  and  aUnost  in  the  ikee  of  the  enemy* 
That  it  was  successfuUy  accomplished  is  shows 
by  the  care  and  attention  which  the  wounded 
received  aft^r  the  battles  of  South-Mountain  and 
Antietam. 

Among  the  im^urovements  introduced  into  his 
department  by  Surgeon  Letterman,  the  principal 
are  the  oraanizatloo  of  an  ambulance  corps,  the 
system  of  field  hospitals,  and  the  method  of  sup- 
pljing  by  brigades,  all  of  which  were  instituted 
during  the  Itoyland  campaigni  and  have  since 
proved  vecy  efficient 

QUAjmEBMASTXB^S  HEPASTUSST, 

On  assuming  command  of  the  troops  in  and 
around  Washington,  I  appointed  Captain  S.  Van 
Yliet,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  (afterward  Briga* 
dier-General,)  Chief  Quartermaster  to  my  com<» 
mand,  and  gave  hipa  the  necessary  instructions 
for  organiring  his  department,  and  collecting  th« 
supplies  requisite  for  the  hu^  «nny  then  called 
for. 

The  disaster  at  Manassas  had  but  recently  oo* 
curred,  and  the  army  was  quite  destitute  of 
quartermaster's  stores.  General  Van  Yliet,  with 
great  eneirfy  and  zeal,  set  himself  about  the  task 
of  furnishing  the  supplies  immediately  necessary, 
and  preparing  to  obtain  the  still  larger  amounts 
which  would  be  required  by  the  new  troops, 
which  were  moving  in  large  numbers  toward  the 
capital.  The  principal  depot  for  supplies  in  the 
cil^  of  Wasiuagton  was  under  charge  of  Colonel 
D.  H.  Rucker,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who  ably 
performed  his  duties.  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  In- 
galls,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  was  placed  in 
ohi»]ge  of  the  department  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac  I  directed  a  large  depot  for  tran&- 
portation  to  be  established  at  Perryville,  on  the 
left  bajik  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  point  equally  ac- 
cessible by  rail  and  water.  Captain  C.  G.  Saw- 
telle.  Assistant  Quartermaster,  was  detailed  to 
organize  Uie  camp^  and  performed  his  duties  to 
my  entire  satis&ction.  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  As* 
sistant  Quartermaster,  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  transportation  in  and  about  Washington,  as 
well  as  of  the  large  number  of  horses  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
principal  difllculties  which  General  Van  Yliet  had 
to  encounter  arose  from  the  inexperience  of  the 
majority  of  the  officers  of  his  department  in  the 
new  regiments  and  brigades. 

The  necessity  of  attending  personally  to  minor 
details  rendered  his  duties  arduous  and  haras»* 
ing  in  the  extreme.  All  obstacles,  however,  were. 
surmounted  by  the  untiring  industry  of  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  and  his  immediate  subordinates, 
and  when  the  army  was  prepared  to  move  the 
organization  of  the  department  was  found  to  be> 
admirable. 

When  it  was  determined  to  move  the  army  to 
the  Peninsula,  the  duties  of  providing  water 
transportation  were  devolved  by  the  Secretarv  ef 
War  upon  his  assistant,  the  Honorable  Jotya 
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Tucker.  The  vessels  were  ordered  to  Alexan- 
dria,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ingalls  was  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  transportation,  and  material  of  every  de- 
scription. Operations  of  this  nature,  on  so  ez- 
tensiTe  a  scale,  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The  arrangements  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  In- 
galls were  perfected  with  remarkable  skill  and 
^ci^f  ^^^  the  army  and  its  material  were  em- 
barked and  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  a 
Tery  short  space  of  time,  and  entirely  without 
loss. 

During  the  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  until 
the  arriyal  of  troops  at  Harrison*s  Landing,  Gen- 
eral Van  Vliet  retained  the  position  of  Chief  Quar- 
termaster, and  maintained  the  thorough  organi- 
sation and  efficiency  of  his  department  The 
principal  depot  of  supplies  were  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  Ingalls  and 
Sawtelle. 

On  the' tenth  of  July,  1862,  General  Van  Vliet 
baying  requested  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  I  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ingalls  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
llaryland  campaigns  in  a  manner  which  fully 
sustained  the  high  reputation  he  had  previously 
acquired. 

The  immediate  amount  of  labor  accomplished, 
often  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  the 
admirable  system  under  which  the  duties  of  *the 
department  were  performed,  and  the  entire  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  efforts  to  supply  so  large 
an  army,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  offi- 
cers upon  whom  these  onerous  duties  devolved. 
The  reports  of  General  Van  Vliet  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ingalls,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment from  its  organization  until  I  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPABTMEXT. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1861,  Colonel  H.  F. 
Clark,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  joined  my 
stafi^  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Chief  Commissary,  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
In  order  to  realize  the  responsibilities  pertaining 
to  this  office,  as  well  as  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  which  must  necessar- 
ily devolve  upon  its  occupant,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  unprepai^Ml  state  of  the  country 
to  engage  in  a  war  of  such  magnitude  as  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge,  on  ^e 
part  of  the  officers,  with  reference  to  supplying 
and  subsisting  a  large,  and  at  that  time,  unor- 
ganized army.  Yet^  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  great  obstacles,  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  commissionary  depart- 
ment were  discharged  was  such  as  to  merit  and 
eall  forth  the  commendation  of  the  entire  army. 

During  the  stay  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  prior  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula campaign,  its  subsistence  was  drawn 
illkfly  from  the  d^i»6t8  which  had  been  estab- 


lished by  the  commissary  department  at  Wasl^ 
ington,  Alexandria,  Forts  Corcoran  and  Runyon. 
In  the  important  task  of  designating  and  estab- 
lishing depAts  of  supplies,  Colonel  Clarke  was 
ably  seconded  b^  his  assistants.  Colonel  Amos 
Bedcwith,  CommisMry  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Bell,  Commissary  of 
,  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  P. 
Porter,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Captain  Thomas  Wilson,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence, U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  Brownell  Granger,  Com- 
missuT  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  volunteers ;  Gap* 
tain  W.  H.  Bell,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U. 
S.  A. ;  Captain  J.  H.  Woodward,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  U.  S.  volunteers;  and  Captain  W. 
K  Murphy,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  & 
volunteers. 

For  a  full  knowledge  of  the  highly  creditable 
manner  in  which  each  and  all  of  the  above-men* 
tioned  officers  discharged  their  duties,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  detailed  report  of  Colonel  Clarke 
The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  his 
report  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  valu- 
able rules  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  sub- 
sistence department  in  supplying  armies  in  the 
field.  The  success  of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  fiict  that  the  subsist- 
ence department  at  Washington  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  sending  supplies  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
that  it  always  exercised  the  most  intelligent  fore- 
sight It  moreover  gave  its  advice  and  counte- 
nance to  the  officers  charged  with  its  duties  and 
reputation  in  the  field,  and  those  officers,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  worked  with  it,  and  together,  in 
perfect  harmony  for  the  public  good.  During 
the  entire  ]{)eriod  that  I  was  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  there  was  no  instance  with- 
in my  knowledge  where  the  troops  were  without 
their  rations  from  any  fault  of  the  officers  of  this 
department 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  very  important  branch  of  the  service  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  C.  P.  Kings- 
bury, Ordnance  corps.  Colonel  and  Aid-de-Camp. 
Great  difficulty  existed  in  the  proper  oiiganiza- 
tion  of  the  department  for  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  officers  to  perform  the 
duties  at  the  various  headquarters  and  d6i>6ts  of 
supply.  But  far  greater  obstacles  had  to  be  sur- 
mount^ from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  small 
arms  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
a  large  army,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  those  fur- 
nish^ were  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  troops,  and  condemned  br 
their  officers.  The  supply  of  artillery  was  more 
abundant,  but  of  great  variety.  Rifled  ordnance 
was  Just  coming  into  use,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  and  the  description  of  gun  and  kind 
of  projectile  which  would  prove  most,  effective, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  adopted,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  theory.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
large  quanties  of  small  arms  of  foreign  nianu- 
facture  were  contracted  for;  private  enterprise 
in  the  construction  of  arms  and  ammunition  waa 
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•neouraged ;  and  by  the  time  the  army  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  Peninsula  the  amount  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  was  ample.  Much 
also  had  been  done  to  bring  the  quality,  both  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
Boards  of  oflScers  were  in  session  continually 
during  tiie  autumn  and  winter  of  1601,  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  new  arms  and  projectiles. 

The  reports  of  these  boards,  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent experience  in  the  field,  have  done  much  to 
establish  the  respective  claims  of  different  invent- 
ors and  manufacturers.  During  the  campaigns  of 
the  Peninsula  and  Maryland,  the  oflBcers  connected 
with  the  department  were  zealous  and  energetic, 
and  kept  the  troops  well  supplied,  notwithstanding 
the  perplexing  and  arduous  nature  of  thdr  duties. 
One  great  source  of  perplexity  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  issue  arms  of  all  varieties 
and  oilibres,  giving  an  equal  diversity  in  the  kinds 
of  ammunition  required.  Untirine  watchfulness 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  Uie  officers  in 
charge  to  prevent  confusion  and  improner  distri- 
bution of  cartridges.  Colonel  Eangsbury  dis- 
charged the  dudes  of  his  office  with  great  effi- 
ciency until  the day  of  July,  1862,  when  his 

health  required  that  he  should  be  relieved.  First 
Lieutenant  Thomas  G.  Baylor,  ordnance  corps, 
succeeded  him,  and  performed  his  duty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Peninsula  and  Maryland  cam- 
paigns with  marked  ability  and  success. 

Th<  "  *  "      ■ 


be  want  of  reports  from  Colonel  Kinesbury 
and  Lieutenant  Baylor  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  enter  at  all  into  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department 

PROVOST-XABSHAL*S  DEPASTXEKT. 

Immediately  after  I  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  "  Division  of  the  Potomac,"  I  appointed  Col- 
onel Andrew  Porter,  Sixteenth  regiment  infantry, 
Provost-Marshal  of  Washington.  All  the  available 
regular  infantry,  a  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry were  placed  under  his  command,  and  by  his 
energetic  action  he  soon  corrected  the  serious 
evils  which  existed,  and  restored  order  in  the 
city. 

When  the  army  was  about  to  take  the  field. 
General  Porter  vras  appointed  Provost-Marshal 
General  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  held 
that  most  important  position  until  the  end  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  when  sickness,  contracted 
in  the  untiring  discharge  of  his  duties,  compelled 
him  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  position  he  had 
BO  ably  and  energetically  filled. 

The  Provost-Marshal  General's  department  had 
the  chaiige  of  a  class  of  duties  which  had  not  be- 
fore, in  our  service,  been  defined  and  grouped 
under  the  management  of  a  special  department 
The  following  subjects  indicate  the  sphere  of  this 
department:  suppression  of  marauding  and  de- 
predations, and  of  all  brawls  and  disturbances, 
preservation  of  good  order,  and  suppression  of 
disturbances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camps. 

Prevention  of  straggling  on  the  march. 

Suppression  of  gambling-houses,  drinking- 
houses,  or  bar-rooms,  and  brothels. 


Regulation  of  hotels,  taverns,  markets,  and 
places  of  public  amusement 

Searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  Execution  of 
sentences  of  general  courts-martial,  involving  im- 
prisonment or  capital  punishment  JEnforcement 
of  orders  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, whether  by  tradesmen  or  suUers,  and  of 
orders  respecting  passes. 

Deserters  from  the  enemy. 

Prisoners  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Countersigning  safeguards. 

Passes  to  citizens  within  the  lines,  and  fM^pur- 
poses  of  trade. 

Complaints  of  citizens  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers. 

General  Porter  was  assisted  by  the  following 
named  officers : 

Major  W.  H.  Wood,  Seventeenth  United  States 
infantry;  Captain  James  McMillom,  acting  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  Seventeenth  United  States 
infantry;  Captain  W.T.  Gentry,  Seventeenth  Uni- 
ted States  infantry ;  Captain  JC  W.  Forsurth,  Eiffh* 
teenth  United  States  infantry;  Lieutenant  J>  W.. 
Jones,  Twelfth  United. States  infantry;  Lieuten- 
ant C.  F.  Trowbridge,  Sixteenth  United  Sutes 
infantry ;  and  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Mehaffey,  First 
United  States  infantry. 

The  provost-guard  was  composed  of  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry,  Major  Pleasanton,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Eighth  and  Seventeenth  United 
States  infantry.  Major  WilUrd.  After  General 
Porter  was  relieved,  Major  Wood  was  in  chme 
of  this  department  until  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  when  Brigadier-General  Patrick  was  appoint- 
ed Provost-Marshal  General 

COMMANDANT  OF  GENERAL  HE ADQUARTEBS. 

When  the  army  took  the  field,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  order  and  regularity  in  the  camp  of 
headquarters,  and  facilitating  its  movements,  the 
office  of  commandant  of  general  headquarters  was 
created,  and  assigned  to  Major  G.  0.  Haller,  Sev- 
enth United  States  infantry.  Six  companies  of 
infantry  were  placed  under  his  orders  for  guard 
and  police  duty.  Among  the  orders  appended  to 
this  report,  is  the  one  defining  his  duties,  which 
were  dways  satisfactorily  perfordaed. 

JUDGE-ADyOCATE. 

From  August,  1861,  the  position  of  Judge- Ad- 
vocate was  held  by  Colonel  Thomas  T.  Gantt, 
Aid-de-Camp,until  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire, 
at  Harrison^s  Landing,  in  August,  1862.  His  re* 
views  of  the  decisions  of  courts-martial  during 
this  period  were  of  great  utility  in  correcting  the 
practice  in  military  courts,  diffusing  true  notions 
of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  setting  before 
the  army  a  high  standard  of  soldierly  honor. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Gantt,  the  duties 
of  Judge-Advocate  were  ablj  performed  by  Colo- 
nel Thomas  M.  Key,  Aid-de-Camp. 

SIGNAL  COEPS. 

The  method  of  conveying  intelligence  and  or* 
ders,  invented  and  introduced  into  the  service  by 
M%)or  Albert  J.  Myer,  signal  officer  United  StatAa 
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•VEQj,  wa»  flr^  pmcticailf  t«5Ste4  in  large  opem* 
tions  during  the  organizatian  of  the  army  of  th« 

PotOEllt€^ 

Under  the  direction  of  Mt^or  Mjer,  a  signal 

(»}^rp6  was  formed  by  detailing  officers  and  men 
from  the  diffenint  re^menta  of  volunteers  and  in- 
{itructrnff  them  in  the  use  of  the  Hags  by  day  and 
torches  by  tiij^ht 

The  chief  signal  officer  was  mdefatignble  in  his 
eirer lions  to  render  his  corps  cfTectivo,  and  it  mon 
became  available  for  service  in  every  diviKion  of 
the  artiij.  lo  addition  to  tiie  fl»gii  and  torches, 
Major  Myer  introduced  a  portable  insulated  tele- 
grajih  wire^  which  could  be  readily  laid  from  point 
to  pointy  and  which  could  be  used  under  the  same 
general  sysUnu  Tn  front  of  Washington,  and  on 
the  Lower  Potomac,  at  any  point  within  our  lines 
not  reiiched  by  the  military  telegraph,  the  great 
u Refill ncss  of  this  f^ystem  of  signals  waa  made 
manifest  But  it  wq&  not  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army  upon  the  Peninaula,  and  during  the 
si(^e  and  battles  of  that  and  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign!? tliat  the  great  benefits  to  bo  derived  from 
It  on  the  field  and  under  fire  were  fully  appi^eci* 
•ted. 

There  was  scarcely  any  action  or  skirmish  in 
wbicli  the  signal  corps  did  not  render  important 
fiervices.  Often  under  heavy  fire  of  artillery^ 
and  not  un frequently  while  ejcpoflod  to  musketry, 
the  oflieera  and  men  of  this  corps  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  trans- 
mitted directions  for  the  evolutions  of  our  own 
truops. 

Tha  report  of  the  chief  signal  oJVoer,  with  ac- 
companying documents,  will  give  the  detnils  of 
the  services  of  thL**  corps,  and  call  attention  to 
tho^e  nienibers  of  it  who  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. 

TEI.EGRAPniC, 

The  telegraphic  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potonaac  were  superintended  by  Major  Thomas 
J.  Eckert,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of 

Mr. Caldwell,  who  waii,  with  a  corps  of 

operators,  attached  to  my  headquarters  during 
de  entire  campaigns  upon  the  Peninsula  and  in 
Maryland. 

Tl»e  services  of  this  corps  were  arduous  and 
eflicient  Under  the  admirabtu  arrangements  of 
Major  Eckert  they  were  constantly  provided  with 
all  the  material  for  constructing  now  lines^  which 
were  rapidly  established  whenever  the  army 
obangotl  position ;  and  it  was  not  unfrm)ueot3y 
the  case  that  the  operatives  worked  under  fire 
from  the  enemy ^s  cuns ;  yet  they  invariably  per* 
formed  all  the  duties  required  of  them  with  great 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
I  was  without  the  meatiii  of  direct  telegraphic 
oommunication  with  the  War  Department  and 
with  Uie  corps  commanders 

From  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac up  to  November  (Irst,  J8G2,  inekiding  the 
Peninsula  and  Maryland  campai)^ns,  upward  of 
one  tliouiMind  two  hundred  (1200)  niileB  of 
military  telegraph  line  hail  been  conslructed  in 
connection  with  tlie  o^HsrationB  of  the  army,  and 


tho  n timber  of  operatives  and  builders  empk>y^ 
wa»  about  bso  hundred,  (200.) 

T<i  Profc«6or,Lowe»  the  intelligent  and  entorv 
prising  aeronaut,  who  had  the  management  <if 
the  balloons,  I  was  ^eatly  indebte<l  Cor  the  valu- 
able information  obtained  during  his  asccngiona, 

I  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  ti>  recom- 
mend the  members  of  my  stal^  both  general  and 
personal^  for  promotion  and  reward.  I  beg  leave 
lo  repeat  these  recommendation^  and  to  nxord 
their  names  in  tho  history  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  gallant  soldiers,  to  whom  their  ooun* 
try  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  still  iinpawi  for  the 
courage,  ability,  and  untiring  zeal  they  d Replayed 
during  th^  eventful  campaigns  in  which  thej 
bore  BO  prominent  a  part 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Washington,  with  detachments  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  down  as 
Liverpool  Pointy  and  as  far  up  as  W'ilHamsport 
and  tts  vicim'ty.  The  different  divisions  wetii 
posted  as  follows :  Hooker  at  Budd's  Ferry,  Low- 
er Potomac;  Heintzelman  at  Fort  Lyon  and 
vicinity;  Franklin  near  the  Theological  SeminaiT  5 
Blenker  near  Hunter's  Chapd ;  McDowell  at  jfp- 
ton's  Hill  and  Arlington  ;  F.  J.  Porter  at  Halr» 
and  Miner's  Hills;  Smith  at  MackalFs  Hill;  Mo- 
Call  at  Langlcy ;  Buell  at  Ten  ally  town,  Meridkn 
Hill,  Emory's  Chapel,  etc,  on  thp  left  bank  of 
the  river ;  Casey  at  Washington  ;  Stoneman'i 
cavalry  at  Washington ;  Hunt's  artillery  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Banks  at  Damcstown,  with  dctnchmenta 
at  Point  of  Rocks,  Sandy  Hook,  Willjam,Hport, 
etc, ;  Stone  at  Poolesvitle ;  and  LHx  at  Baltimore, 
with  detachments  on  the  Eastern  Shores 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  18(^1,  General 
McCall  marched  to  Drainsville  with  hU  division, 
in  order  to  cover  reconnoissanccs  to  be  made  in 
all  directions  the  ncjct  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  tho  position  of  the  enemy,  and  of  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neers in  mating  maps  of  that  region. 

On  tho  twenty -ninth,  acting  in  concert  with- 
Goneral  ilcCall,  General  Smith  pushefl  strong 
partiesi  to  Freedom  Hill,  Vienna.  Flint  Hill,  Pea- 
cock Hill,  etc.,  to  accomplish  the  some  purposo 
in  that  part  of  tho  front  Xheso  rea)nnoissance« 
were  successful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  General  Banks'a  head- 
quarters : 

DiRtnramr,  Odober  fidJiCL  '   • 

Sir:  The  signal  station  at  Sugar  Loaf  td^ 
graphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from 
Lcesb uigh.    All  qu ie t  b e re. 

R.  M.  Cop  EL  AND, 

General  Marct. 

Whereupon  I  sent  to  General  Stone,  at  Pooleo- 
Yille,  tho  following  teit^am : 

CAUt  Gitfrrtv,  Odobo-  SO,  ISH. 
General  MoClellaTi  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  General  McCall  occupied  Drainsville  yettter- 
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dajt  ^^^  ^  still  there.  Will  send  out  he^vj 
reconnoissances  to-day  in  all  directions  from  that 
point  .The  General  desires  tha^  you  will  keep  a 
good  look-out  upon  Leesburgh,  to  see  if  this  moYO- 
ment  has  the  effect  to  drive  them  away.  Per- 
haps a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would 
have  the  eiSect  to  move  them. 

A.  V.  COLBUSlf, 
Aislstant  A4JaUat-G?oeraL 
Brig. -Gen.  C.  P.  Stone,  Poolesville. 

Deeming  it  possible  that  General  McCalFs 
movement  to  Drainsville,  together  with  the  sub- 
sequent reconnoissances,  might  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  enemy  to  iU)andon  Leesburgh, 
and  the  despatch  from  Sugar  Loaf  appearing  to 
confirm  this  view,  I  wished  General  Stone,  who 
had  only  a  line  of  pickets  on  the  river,  the  mass 
of  his  troops  being  out  of  sight  of,  and  beyond 
range  from,  the  Virginia  bank,  to  make  some  dis- 
play of  an  intention  to  cross,  and  also  to  watch 
the  enemy  more  closely  than  usual.  I  did  not 
direct  him  to  cross,  nor  did  I  intend  that  he 
should  cross  the  river  in  force  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting. 

The  above  despatch  was  sent  on  the  twentieth, 
and  reached  General  Stone  as  early  as  eleven 
A.M.  of  that  day.  I  expected  him  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  intended  on  the  same  day ;  and  this 
he  did,  as  will  be  seen  fi*om  the  following  des- 
patch, received  at  my  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton from  Poolesville  on  the  evening  of  Octob^ 
twentieth :  • 

Made  a  feint  of  crossmg  at  this  place  this  af- 
'  tcmoon,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  recon- 
noitring party  toward  Leesburgh  from  Harrison's 
Island.  The  enemy's  pickets  retired  to  intrench- 
ments.  Report  of  reconnoitring  party  not  yet 
received.  I  have  means  of  crossing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at 
each  of  two  points.  River  falling  slowly. 
C.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-General. 

Major-General  McClellan. 

As  it  was  not  foreseen  or  expected  that  Gen- 
eral McGall  would  be  needed  to  cooperate  with 
General  Stone  in  any  attack,  ho  was  directed  to 
fall  back  from  Drainsville  to  his  original  camp, 
near  Prospect  Hill,  as  soon  as  the  required  recon- 
noissances were  completed. 

Accordingly  he  left  Drainsville  on  his  return, 
at  about  half-past  eight  a.m.  of  the  twenty-first^ 
reaching  his  old  camp  at  about  one  p.m. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
General  Stone  that  a  portion  of  his  troOps  were 
engaged  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
once  sent  instructions  to  General  McCall  to  re- 
main at  Drainsville,  if  ho  had  not  left  before  the 
order  reached  him. 

The  order  did  not  r^ach  him  until  his  return 
to  his  camp  at  Langley.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  rest  his  men,  and  hold  his  division  in  readi- 
ness to  return  to  Drainsville  at  a  monent's  notice, 
should  it  become  necessary.  Similar  instructions 
were  given  to  other  divisions  during  the  after- 
noon. 

S.  D.  a4. 


The  first  intimation  I  recdved  from  Genenl 
Stcme  of  the  real  nature  of  his  movements  was  io 
a  telegram,  as  follows: 

BfywABM^  fnar,  October  tl^ll.10  am. 
The  enemy  have  been  engaged  opposite  Harri- 
son's Island ;  our  men  are  behaving  admirably.' 

C.  P.  Stone, 
Brigadier-QMimib 
Major-Genend  MoOlkllam. 

At  two  P.M.  General  Banks's  Ai\jutant-Genenb 
sent  the  following : 

Damotowv,  Oetober  91, 1861—3  pjl 
General  Stone  safely  crossed  the  river  thit 
mpming.    Some  engagements  have  taken  plaoe- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river — how  important  is* 
not  known.  R.  M.  Copeland, 

Adlag  AMbkanI  A^Jntant-GeMnl. 
General  R.  B.  Makgt. 

General  Stone  sent  the  following  despatches  on 
the  same  day  at  the  hours  indicated : 

BovABpa*!  fnutT,  Ootober  SI,  1S91— S  p.«r 

There  has  been  sharp  firing  on  the  right  of  owt 
line,  and  our  troops  appear  to  be  advancing  there 
under  Baker.  The  left,  under  Gorman,  has  ad* 
vanced  its  skirmishers  nearly  one  mile,  i^d  if  tlui 
movement  continues  successfid,  will  turn  i^ 
enemy's  right  0.  P.  Svonb, 

Brigadier^  encal* 

M(yor-General  McOlsllail 

Edwasm^s  Vhuit,  October  &1, 1961-4  pjl 
Nearly  all  my  force  is  across  the  river.    Baker 
on  the  right ;  Gorman  on  the  left.   Right,  sharply 
engaged.  0.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier^OeneraL 
General  McCLEi/iAN. 

Edwabos's  FasRT,  Oetober  21, 1861—^.80  p.m. 

I  am  occupied  in  preventing  further  disaster, 
and  try  to  get  into  a  position  to  redeem.  Wo 
have  lost  some  of  our  best  commanders — Baker 
dead,  Cogswell  a  prisoner  or  secreted.  The 
wounded  are  being  carefully  and  rapidly  re^ 
moved ;  and  Gorman's  wing  is  being  cautiously 
withdrawn.  Any  advance  from  Drainsville  must 
be  made  cautiously. 

All  was  reported  going  well  up  to  Baker's  death, 
but,  in  the  confusion  following  that,  the  right 
wing  was  outflanked.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall, 
unless  a  night  attack  is  made,  be  in  the  same 
position  as  kst  night,  save  the  loss  of  many  good 
men.  0.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadiei^GentraL 

Migor-General  McOlellan. 

Although  no  more  fully  informed  of  the  state 
of  afiairs,  I  had  during  the  afternoon,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  ordered  General  Banks  to 
send  one  brigade  to  the  support  of  the  troops  at 
Harrison's  Island,  and  to  move  with  the  other 
two  to  Seneca  Mills,  ready  to  support  Genera] 
Stone  if  necessary.  The  hal£-past  nine  p.m.  des* 
patch  of  General  Stone  did  not  give  me  an^  entire 
understanding  of  the  state  of  the  caseu 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  and  perhaps  frital  con- 
sequences of  recrossing  such  a  river  as  tho'ffcitife^ 
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MAO  after  a  repulse,  and  from  these  telegrams 
•apposing  his  whole  force  to  be  on  the  Virginia 
tide,  I  directed  General  Stone  to  intrench  hunself^ 
^tmd  hold  the  Virginia  side  at  all  hazards  until 
rednforcements  could  arrive,  when  he  could  safely 
withcb*aw  to  the  Maryland  side,  or  hold  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Virginia  side,  should  that  prove  ad- 
fisable. 

General  Banks  was  instructed  to  move  the  rest 
•f  his  division  to  Edwards*s  Ferry,  and  to  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  before  daylight  to 
reenforce  Stone.  He  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
effect  this,  and  was  instructed  to  collect  all  the 
oanal-boats  he  could  find,  and  use  them  for  cross- 
ing at  Edwards's  Ferry  in  sufficient  force  to  en- 
able the  troops  already  there  to  hold  the  opposite 
ado. 

'  On  the  twenty-second  I  went  to  the  ground  in 
person,  and  reaching  Poolcsville,  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  full  details  of  the  affair. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
General  Stone  before  the  *^  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War "  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
1862,  will  throw  further  light  on  this  occurrence. 

General  Stone  says  h%  received  the  order  from 
my  headquarters  to  make  a  slight  demonstration 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  twentieth,  and 
that,  in  obedience  to  that  order,  he  made  the 
demonstration  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

In  regard  to  the  rcconnoissanco  on  the  twenty- 
first,  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
he  was  asked  the  following  questions : 

Question.  **Did  this  reconnoissance  originate 
with  yourself;  or  had  you  orders  from  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief to  make  it?" 

To  which  he  replied :  "  It  originated  with  my- 
self— the  reconnoissance." 

Question.  "The  order  did  not  proceed  from 
General  McClellan?" 

Answer.  **  I  was  directed  the  day  before  to 
make  a  demonstration ;  that  demonstration  was 
made  the  day  previous." 

Question.  "  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the 
General-in-Chief  to  make  the  reconnoissance  ?" 

Answer.  "  No,  sir," 

Making  a  personal  examination  on  the  twenty- 
third,  I  found  that  the  position  on  the  Virginia 
side  at  Edwards*  s  Ferry  was  not  a  tenable  one, 
.  but  did  not  think  it  wise  to  withdraw  the  troops 
by  daylight  I  therefore  caused  more  artillery 
to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  Mainland  side  to 
oover  the  apprcNEiches  to  the  ground  held  by  us, 
and  crossed  the  few  additional  troops  that  the 
high  wind  permitted  us  to  get  over,  so  as  to  be 
as  secure  as  possible  against  any  attack  during 
the  day.  Before  nightfall  all  the  precautions 
were  taken  to  secure  an  orderly  and  quiet  pas- 
.  lage  of  the  troops  and  guns. 

The  movement  was  commenced  soon  after  dark, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Stone, 
who  received  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  at  fif- 
teen minutes  past  seven  p.m. 
%  By  four  a.m.  of  the  twenty-fourth  every  thing 
had  reached  the  Maryland  shore  in  safety. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  received  information 
which  seemed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect  that 


large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  firon 
Manassas  to  Leesburgh,  to  cut  off  our  troops  on 
the  Virginia  side.  Their  timely  withdrawal  had 
probably  prevented  a  still  more  serious  disaster. 

I  refer  to  General  Stone's  report  of  thi>5  battle, 
fhmished  the  War  Department,  and  his  pub- 
lished testimony  before  the  ^*  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  "  for  further  details. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  my 
anxiety  and  efforts  to  assume  active  offensive 
operations  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  It  is 
only  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  unprecedent- 
ed condition  of  the  roads  and  Virginia  soil  would 
have  delayed  an  advance  till  February,  had  the 
discipline,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the 
army  been  as  complete  at  the  close  of  the  fall  as 
was  necessary,  and  as  I  desired  and  labored 
against  every  impediment  to  make  them. 

While  still  in  command  only  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  namely,  in  early  September,  I  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  corps  of  New-Englanders 
for  coast  service  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac,  to  cooperate  with  my 
own  command,  from  which  most  of  its  materiaJ 
was  drawn. 

On  the  first  of  November,  however,  I  was  call- 
ed to  relieve  Lieutenant-General  Scott  in  the 
chief  and  general  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Union.  The  direction  and  nature  of  this 
coast  expedition,  therefore,  was  somewhat  chang* 
ed,  as  will  soon  appear  in  the  original  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  letter 
of  instructions  later  issued  to  General  Bum- 
side,  its  commander.  The  whole  country  indeed 
had  now  become  the  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions from  the  Potomac  to  beyond  the  Xlississip- 
pi,  and  to  assist  the  navy  in  perfecting  and  sus- 
taining the  blockade  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  these  operations  to  points  on  the  sea- 
coast,  Roanoke  Island,  Savannah,  and  New-Or- 
leans. It  remained  also  to  equip  and  organize 
the  armies  of  the  West,  whose  condition  wjis  lit- 
tle better  than  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
had  been.  The  direction  of  the  campaigns  in  tho 
West,  and  of  the  operations  upon  the  scahoanl, 
enabled  me  to  enter  upon  larger  combinations 
and  to  accomplish  results,  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  which  had  not  been  unforeseen,  but 
which  had  been  beyond  the  ability  of  tho  single 
army  formerly  under  my  command  to  effect 

The  followmg  letters,  and  a  subsequent  paper 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  sufiiciently 
indicate  the  nature  of  those  combinations  to 
minds  accustomed  to  reason  upon  military  oper- 
ations : 

IlKjU>QirARTK.IUI  ARMT  OF  TH«  P0T0M4C,  I 

WAsaiMOTUM,  September  6,  ld61.      f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  with  the  request  that  the  neces- 
sary authority  be  at  once  given  me  to  carry  it  out : 
to  organize  a  force  of  two  brigades  of  live  regi- 
ments each,  of  New-England  men,  for  tho  gen- 
eral service,  but  particularly  adapted  to  coast 
service — the  officers  and  men  to  be  sufficiently 
conversant  with  boat  service,  to  inanap^e  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  launches,  barges,  surf-boat8|  float- 
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ing  batteries,  etc.  To  charter  or  buy  for  the 
command  a  sufficient  number  of  propellers,  or 
tug-boats,  for  transportation  of  men  and  supplies, 
the  machinery  of  which  should  be  amply  pro- 
tected by  timber ;  the  vessels  to  have  permanent 
experienced  officers  from  the  merchant  service, 
but  to  be  manned  by  details  from  the  command. 
A  naval  officer  to  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
commanding  officer.  The  flank  companies  of 
each  regiment  to  be  armed  with  Dahlgren  boat 
guns,  and  carbines  with  water-proof  cartridges ; 
the  other  companies  to  have  such  arms  as  I  may 
hereafter  designate ;  to  be  uniformed  and  equip- 
ped as  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  are.  Launches 
and  floating  batteries  with  timber  parapets  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  land  or  bring  into  action 
the  entire  force. 

The  entire  management  and  organization  of 
the  force  to  be  \inder  my  control,  and  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  immediate  object  of  this  force  is  for  oper- 
ations in  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Potomac ;  by  enabling  me  thus  to  land  troops  at 
points  where  they  are  needed,  this  force  can  also 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  force  oper- 
ating against  points  on  the  sea-coast  This  coast 
division  to  be  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of 
my  selection ;  the  regiments  to  be  organized  as 
other  land  forces ;  the  disbursements  for  vessels, 
etc.,  to  be  made  by  the  proper  department  of  the 
army  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  division,  with  my  approval. 

I  think  the  entire  force  can  be  organized  in 
thirty  days,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
advantages  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  call  into  the  service  a  class  of  men  who 
would  not  otherwise  enter  the  army. 

You  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  object 
of  this  force  is  to  follow  along  the  coast  and  up 
the  inlets  and  rivers,  the  movements  of  the  main 
army  when  it  advances. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Georob  B.  McClellan, 

Major-Gkneral  Commanding. 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
requisite  vessels,  and  adapting  them  to  the  special 
purposes  contemplated,  this  expedition  was  not 
ready  for  service  until  January,  1862.  Then  in 
the  chief  command,  I  deemed  it  best  to  send  it  to 
North-Carolina,  with  the  design  indicated  in  th^ 
following  letter : 

Hkadquabtkrs  or  the  Armt,  Washikotoit,  » 
January  7, 1862.     f 

General  :  In  accordance  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions heretofore  given  you,  you  will,  after  uniting 
with  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  at  Fort  Monroe, 
proceed  under  his  convoy  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  where 
you  will,  in  connection  with  him,  take  the  most 
prompt  measures  for  crossing  the  fleet  over  the 
Bulkhead  into  the  waters  of  the  sound.  Under 
the  accompanying  general  order  constituting  the 
department  of  North-Carolina,  you  will  assume 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
make  such  dispositions  in  regard  to  that  place  as 


your  ulterior  operations  may  render  necessary, 
always  being  careful  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
that  very  important  station  in  any  contingency. 

Your  first  point  •  of.  attack  will  be  RMnoke 
Island  and  its  dependencies.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  navy  can  reduce  the  batteries  on  the  marshes, 
and  cover  the  landing  of  your  troops  on  the  main 
island,  by  which,  in  connection  with  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  gunboats  to  the  northern  eX- 
tremity^  as  soon  as  the  marsh  battery  is  reduced, 
it  may  be  hoped  to  capture  the  entire  garrison 
of  the  place.  Having  occupied  the  island  and 
its  dependencies,  you  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  the  batteries  and  defences  necessary 
to  bold  the  position  with  a  small  force.  Should 
the  flag-officer  require  any  assistance  in  seizing 
or  holding  the  debouches  of  the  canal  firom  Nor- 
folk, you  will  please  afford  it  to  him. 

The  Commodore  and  yourself  having  completed 
your  arrangements  in  regard  to  Roanoke  Island, 
and  the  waters  north  of  it,  you  will  please  at 
once  make  a  descent  on  Newbem,  having  gained 
possession  of  which  and  the  railroad  passing 
through  it,  you  will  at  once  throw  a  sufficient 
force  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  reduce  Fort  Macon  and  open  that  port  When 
you  seize  Newbem,  you  will  endeavor  to  seize 
the  railroad  as  far  west  as  Goldsborough,  should 
circumstances  favor  such  a  movement  The 
temper  of  the  people,  the  rebel  force  at  hand, 
etc.,  will  go  far  toward  determining  the  question 
as  to  how  far  west  the  railroad  can  be  safely  oc- 
cupied and  held.  Should  circumstances  render 
it  advisable  to  seize  and  hold  Raleigh,  the  main 
north  and  south  line  of  railroad  passing  through 
Goldsborough  should  be  so  effectually  destroyed 
for  considerable  distances  north  and  south  of 
that  point,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
rebels  to  use  it  to  your  disadvantage.  A  great 
point  would  be  gained,  in  any  event,  by  the 
effectual  destruction  of  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don  Railroad. 

I  would  advise  great  caution  in  moving  so  far 
into  the  interior  as  upon  Raleigh.  Having  accom- 
plished the  objects  mentioned,  the  next  point  of  in- 
terest would  probably  be  Wilmington,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  may  require  that  additional  means 
shall  be  afforded  you.  I  would  urge  great  cautior 
in  regard  to  proclamations.  In  no  case  WDuld  I 
go  beyond  a  moderate  joint  proclamation  v  ih  the 
naval  commander,  which  should  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  politics  or  the  negro ;  merely  state 
that  the  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  upholding 
the  laws  of  the  general  Government,  and  stating 
that  all  who  conduct  themselves  properly  wil^ 
as  far  as  possible,  be  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property. 

You  will  please  report  your  operations  as  often 
as  an  opportunity  offers  itselfl 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  succoss,  I  am, 
etc,  etc  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

ICaJor-General  Commanding  in  ChltC 
Brigadier-General  A.  E.  Burnside,  , 

Commanding  Expedition. 

The  following  letters  oC  vesaAxxiaNlvsiik.^^^  'wscX 
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to  Generals  Halleck,  Buell,  Sherman,  and  But- 
1^;  and  I  also  communicated  verbally  to  these 
officers  my  views  in  full  regarding  the  field  of 
operations  assigned  to  each,  and  gave  them  their 
instructions  as  much  in  detail  as  was  necessary 
at  that  time : 

HBADQDARTEmS  OW  TBI  ASMT,  I 

WAtHiVflTov,  D.  C.,  NoT6mt>«r  U,  18<n.     f 

General  :  In  assigning  you  to  the  command 
of  the  department  of  Missouri,  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have  intrusted 
to  you  a  duty  which  requires  the  utmost  tact 
and  decision. 

You  have  not  merely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
military  commander  to  perform,  but  the  far  more 
difficult  task  of  reducing  chaos  to  order,  of  chang- 
ing probably  the  majority  of  the  penonnel  of  the 
staff  of  the  department,  and  of  reducing  to  a 
point  of  economy,  consistent  with  the  interest 
and  necessities  of  the  State,  a  system  of  reckless 
expenditure  and  fraud,  perhaps  unheard  of  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world. 

You  will  find  in  your  department  many  gene- 
ral and  staff*  officers  holding  illegal  commissions 
and  appointments,  not  recognized  or  approved 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  You  will 
please  at  once  inform  these  gentlemen  of  the 
nullity  of  their  appointment,  and  see  that  no  pay 
or  allowances  are  issued  to  them  until  such  time 
as  commissions  may  be  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War. 

If  any  of  them  give  the  slightest  trouble,  you 
will  at  once  arrest  them  and  send  them,  under 
euard,  out  of  the  limits  of  your  department,  in- 
forming them,  that  if  they  return  they  will  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  You  will  please  ex- 
amine into  the  legality  of  the  organization  of  the 
troops  serving  in  the  department.  When  you 
find  any  iilep^l,  unusual,  or  improper  organiza- 
tions, you  will  give  to  the  officers  and  men  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  legal  military  establish- 
ment under  general  laws  and  orders  from  the 
War  Department ;  reporting  in  full  to  these 
headquarters  any  officer  or  organization  that  may 
decline. 

You  will  please  cause  competent  and  reliable 
staff'-officers  to  examine  all  existing  contracts 
immediately,  and  suspend  all  payments  upon 
them  until  you  receive  the  report  in  each  case. 
Where  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  contract,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  refer  the  matter,  with  full  explanation,  to  these 
headquarters^  stating  in  each  case  what  would 
be  a  fair  compensation  for  the  services  or  mate- 
rials rendered  under  the  contract  Discontinue 
at  once  the  reception  of  material  or  services  un- 
der any  doubtful  contract  Arrest  and  bring  to 
prompt  trial  all  officers  who  have  in  any  way 
violated"  their  duty  to  the  Government  In  re- 
gard to  the  political  conduct  of  affairs,  you  will 
S lease  labor  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
[issouri  and  the  adjacent  States  that  we  arc 
fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to 
uphold  the  power  of  our  national  Government, 
and  to  restore  to  tlie  nation  the  blessings  of  peace 
aad  good  order. 


With  respect  to  military  operations,  it  is  pro- 
bable, fi*om  the  best  information  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  the  interests  of  the  Government  will 
be  best  served  by  fortifying  and  holding  in 
considerable  strength  Rolla,  Sedalia,  and  other 
interior  points,  keeping  strong  patrols  constantly 
moving  from  the  terminal  stations,  and  concen- 
trating the  mass  of  the  troops  on  or  near  the 
Mississippi,  prepared  for  such  ulterior  operations 
as  the  public  interests  may  demand. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  as  soon  as 
possible  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  import- 
ant points  in  your  department,  and  report  the 
result  to  me.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  me 
constantly  advised  of  the  strength,  condition, 
and  location  of  your  troops,  together  with  all 
facts  that  will  enable  me  to  maintain  that  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  exerciSe.  I  trust  to 
you  to  maintain  thorough  organization,  disci- 
pline, and  econqmy  throughout  your  department 
Please  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  gunboats  now  in  process  of 
construction,  as  well  as  those  completed. 

The  militia  force  authorized  to  be  rai.sed  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  its  defence  will  be  un- 
der your  orders. 

I  am,  General,  etc,  etc. 

Geok^jb  B.  McClellan, 

M^Jor-General  GommandinK  U.  S.  A. 
Miyor-General  H.  W.  IIalleck,  U.  S.  A., 
Commanding  Department  of  Missouri. 

TTEADQrARTBRS  OF  TRK   ARMT,  I 

WASniroToH,  November  T,  1862.         ) 

General:  In  giving  you  instructions  for  your 
guidance  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  I  do  not  design  to  fetter  you.  I  merely 
wish  to  express  plainly  the  general  ideas  which 
occur  to  me  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions there.  That  portion  of  Kentucky  vrc^t  of 
the  Cumberland  River  is  by  its  position  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
that  it  has  seemed  best  to  attach  it  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri.  Your  operations  there,  in 
Kentucky,  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
State  east  of  the  Cumberland  River.  I  trust 
I  need  not  repeat  to  you  that  I  regard  the  im- 
portance of  the  territory  committed  to  your  care 
as  Second  only  to  that  occupied  by  the  army 
under  my  immediate  command.  It  U  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  shall  hold  all  the  State  of 
Kentucky ;  not  only  that,  but  that  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitiints  shall  be  warmly  in  favor  of 
our  cause,  it  being  that  which  best  subserves 
their  interests.  It  is  possible  that  the  conduct 
of  our  political  affairs  in  Kentucky  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  our  military  operations.  I 
certainly  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  former.  You  will  please  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing ;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the 
general  Government  over  all  portions  of  our  ter- 
ritory. We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  re- 
bellion and  restore  the  authority  of  the  Govern* 
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ment  by  religiously  respecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all.  I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings 
and  opinion  of  the  President  when  I  say  that  we 
are  fighting  only  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  and  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
general  Government 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  may  rely  upon 
it.that  their  domestic  institutions  will  in  no  man- 
ner be  interferred  with,  and  that  they  will  receive 
at  our  hands  every  constitutional  protection.  I 
have  only  to  repeat  that  you  will  in  all  respects 
carefully  regard  the  local  institutions  of  the  region 
in  which  you  command,  allowing  nothing  but  the 
dictates  of  military  necessity  to  cause  you  to  de- 
part from  the  spirit  of  these  instructions. 

So  much  in  regard  to  political  considerations. 
The  military  problem  would  be  a  simple  one 
could  it  be  entirely  separated  from  political  in- 
fluences ;  such  is  not  the  case.  Were  the  popu- 
lation among  which  you  are  to  operate  wholly  or 
generally  hostile,  it  is  probable  that  Nashville 
should  be  your  first  and  principal  objective  point 
It  so  happens  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Eastern  Tennessee  are  in  favor  of  the 
Union;  it  therefore  seems  proper  that  you 
should  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  line 
from  Louisville  to  Nashyille,  while  you  throw 
the  mass  of  your  forces,  by  rapid  marches,  by 
Cumberland  Uap  or  Walker^s  Gap,  on  Knoxville, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  railroad  at  that  point,  and 
thus  enable  the  loyal  citizens  of  Eastern  Tennes- 
see to  rise,  while  you  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the 
railway  communication  between  Eastern  Virginia 
and  the  Mississippi.  It  will  be  prudent  to  fortify 
the  pass  before  leaving  it  in  your  rear. 

Brigadier-General  D.  C.  Bubll. 

Hradquabtsks  or  nra  Abmt,  I 
Washinotow,  Norember  12,  1862.      ) 

General:  Upon  assuming  command  of  the 
department,  I  will  be  glad  to  nave  you  make  as 
soon  as  possible  a  careful  report  of  the  condition 
and  situation  of  your  troops,  and  of  the  military 
and  political  condition  of  your  command.  The 
main  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  the  necessity  of  entering  Eastern  Tennessee 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable  chances 
of  success,  and  I  hope  that  you  will,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  organize  a  column  for  that 
purpose,  sufficiently  guarding  «t  the  same  time 
the  main  avenues  by  which  the  rebels  may  invade 
Kentucky.  Our  conversations  mi  the  subject  of 
military  operations  have  been  so  full,  and  my 
confidence  in  your  judgment  is  so  great,  that  I 
will  not  dwell  further  upon  the  subject,  except  to 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  me  fully 
informed  as  to  the  stitte  of  affairs,  both  military 
and  political,  and  your  movements.  In  it^gard*to 
political  matters,  bear  in  mind  that  we  aie  fight- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  to  uphold  the  power  of  thef  General  Govem- 
meut;  as  far  as  military  necessity  will  permit, 
religiously  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  alL 
Preserve  the  strictest  discipline  among  the  troops, 
and  while  employing  the  utmost  energy  in  mili- 
tary movements,  bo  careful  so  to  treat  the  un- 


armed inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the 
breach  existing  between  us  and  the  rebels. 

I  mean  by  this  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  avi^id  unnecessary  irritation  by 
causeless  arrests  and  persecution  of  individuals. 
Where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  per- 
sons are  actually  giving  aid,  comfort,  or  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
arrest  them ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious 
arrests  on  mere  suspicion.  You  will  find  it  well 
to  direct  that  no  arrest  shall  be  made  except  by 
your  order  or  that  of  your  generals,  unless  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  always  holding  the  party  mak- 
ing the  arrest  responsible  for  the  propriety  of  his 
course.  It  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  make  it 
apparent  to  all  that  their  property,  their  comfort, 
and  their  personal  safety  will  be  best  preserved  by 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

If  the  military  suggestion,  I  have  made  in  this 
letter  prove  to  have  been  founded  on  erroneous 
data,  you  are  of  course  perfectly  free  to  chang* 
the  plans  of  operations. 

Brigadier-General  D.  0.  BmBLL, 

Oommanding  DeparimeQi  of  the  Ohio. 

HKAOQUAvms  or  thb  Akmt,  \ 
WASHQfOTOX,  February  14, 1802.     f 

General:  Your  despatches  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Dafuskie  Island,  etc.,  were  received 
to-day.  I  saw  also  to-da^,  for  the  first  time,  your 
requisition  for  a  si^e- train  for  Savannah. 

After  giving  the  subject  all  ^he  consideratigti 
In  my  power,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  tjie  siege  and  cap- 
rare  of  Savannah  do  not  promise  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  necessary^  When 
I  learned  that  it  was  possible  for  the  gunboats 
to  reach  the  Savannah  River,  above  Fort  Pulaski, 
two  operations  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind 
as  its  immediate  results. . 

First  The  capture  of  Savannah  by  a  "  coup 
de  mairC^ — the  result  of  an  instantaneous  advance 
and  attack  by  the  army  and  navy. 

The  time  for  this  has  passed,  and  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  not  accountable  for  the 
failure  to  seize  the  propitious  moment,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  you  perceived  its  advantages. 

Second.  To  isolate  Fort  Pulaski,  cut  off  its 
supplies,  and  at  least  facilitate  its  reduction  by  a 
bombardment 

Although  we  have  a  lon^  delay  to  deplore, 
the  second  course  still  remains  open  to  us ;  and 
I  strongly  advise  the  close  blockade  of  Pulaski, 
and  its  bombardment  as  soon  as  the  thirteen-indi 
mortars  and  heavy  guns  reach  you.  I  am  confi- 
dent you  can  thus  reduce  it  With  Pulaski,  you 
gain  all  that  is  really  essential ;  you  obtain  com 
plete  control  of  the  harbor ;  you  relieve  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  render  the  main  body  of  your 
force  disposable  for  other  operations. 

I  do  not  consider  the  possession  of  Savannah 
worth  a  siege  afler  Pulaski  is  in  our  hands.  But 
the  possession  of  Pulaski  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  expedition  to  Femandina  is  well,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  ours. 
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But,  after  all,  the  greatest  moral  effect  would 
be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  Charleston  and 
its  defences.  There  the  rebellion  had  its  birth ; 
there  the  unnatural  hatred  of  our  Government  is 
most  intense ;  there  is  the  centre  of  the  boasted 
power  and  courage  of  the  rebels. 

To  gain  Fort  Sumter  and  hold  Charleston  is 
a  task  well  worthy  of  our  greatest  efforts,  and 
considerable  sacrifices.  That  is  the  problem  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  study.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  we  can  be  in  all  respects  ready 
to  accomplish /that  purpose.  Fleets  are  en  route 
and  armies  in  motion  which  have  certain  prelim- 
inary objects  to  accomplish,  before  we  are  ready 
to  take  Charleston  in  hand.  But  the  time  will 
before  long  arrive  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  that  movement  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my 
advice  and  wish  tha!t.no  attempt  be  made  upon 
Savannah,  unless  it  can  bo  carried  with  certainty 
by  a  "  coup  de  fikiin." 

Please  concentrate  your  attention  and  forces 
upon  Pulaski  and  Fernandina.  St  Augustine 
might  as  well  be  takei\  by  way  of  an  interlude, 
while  awaiting  the  preparations  for  Charleston. 
Success  attends  us  everywhere  at  present 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

MaJor-0«neral  Ck>mmanding  United  States  Army. 

Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman, 

Commanding  at  Port  Rojal,  etc. 

Hbadqdartkrs  or  ths  Akht,  I 

Washixotox,  February  88, 1863.  J 

General  :  You  are  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  land  forces*  destined  to  cooperate  with  the 
navy  in  the  attacks  upon  New-Orlcfins.  You  will 
u.se  every  means  to  keep  your  destination  a  pro- 
found secret,  even  from  your  staff-oflScers,  with 
the  exception  of  your  chief  of  staff,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Weitzel,  of  the  engineers.  The  force  at  your 
disposal  will  consist  of  the  first  thirteen  regiments 
named  in  your  memorandum  handed  to  me  in 
person,  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  Fourth  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Sixth  Michigan,  (old  and  good  regiments 
from  Baltimore.) 

The  Twenty-first  Indiana,  Fourth  Wisconsin, 
and  Sixth  Michigan  will  await  your  orders  at  Fort 
Monroe. 

Two  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana 
are  well  drilled  as  heavy  artillery.  The  cavalry 
force  already  en  route  for  Ship  Island  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  your  purposes. 

After  full  consultation  with  officers  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  operate,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
two  (2)  light  batteries  fully  equipped,  and  one  (1) 
without  horses,  will  be  all  that  are  necessary. 

This  will  make  your  force  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  infantry,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  cavalr}',  five  hundred  and  eighty  ar- 
tillery ;  total,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fjfty-five  men.  The  Commanding  General  of  the 
uepartment  of  Key  West  is  authorized  to  loan 
fou,  temporarily,  two  regiments;  Fort  Pickens 
:an,  probably,  give  you  another,  which  will  bring 
your  force  to  nearly  eighteen  thousand. 

The  object  of  your  expedition  is  one  of  vital 


importance — the  capture  of  New-Orleans.  Th« 
route  selected  is  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
first  obstacle  to  be  encountered  (perhaps  the  only 
one)  is  in  the  resistance  offered  by  Forts  St  Philip 
and  Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  navy  can 
reduce  these  works ;  in  that  case  you  will,  after 
their  capture,  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  them 
to  render  them  perfectly  secure ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  on  the  upward  passage,  a  few  he&vy 
guns  and  some  troops  be  left  at  the  pilot  station  (at 
the  forks  of  the  river)  to  cover  a  retreat  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster.  These  troops  and  guns  will, 
of  course,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Forts  are 
captured. 

Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works^ 
you  will  land  your  forces  and  si^e-train,  and  en- 
deavor to  breach  their  works,  silence  their  fire, 
and  carry  them  by  assault. 

The  next  resistance  will  be  near  the  English 
Bend,  where  there  are  some  earthem  batteries. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  land  your 
troops  and  cooperate  with  the  naval  attacK,  al- 
though it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  navy^ 
unassisted,  can  accomplish  the  result  If  these 
works  are  taken,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  neces- 
sarily falls.  In  that  event,  it  will  probably  be 
best  to  occupy  Algiers  with  the  mass  of  your 
troops,  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  above 
the  city.  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  some 
troops  in  the  city  to  preserve  order ;  but  if  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  Union  sentiment  to  con- 
trol the  city,  it  may  be  best  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline to  keep  your  men  out  of  the  city. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  New-Orleans,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  works  guarding 
its  approaches  from  the  east,  and  particularly  to 
gain  the  Manchac  Pass. 

Baton  Rouge,  Berwick  Bay,  and  Fort  Living- 
ston will  next  claim  your  attention. 

A  feint  on  Galveston  may  facilitate  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.  I  need  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  gaining  possession  of  all  the 
rolling  stock  you  can  on  the  different  railways, 
and  of  obtaining  control  of  the  roads  themselves. 
The  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge  by  a  combined  na- 
val and  land  force  should  be  accomplished  as  sooa 
as  possible  after  you  have  gained  New-Orleans. 
Then  endeavor  to  open  your  communication  with 
the  northern  column  by  the  Mississippi,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  occupying  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  as  soon  as  you  can  safely  do  so, 
either  after  or  before  you  have  effected  the  junc- 
tion. Allow  nothing  to  divert  you  from  obtaining 
full  possession  of  cUl  the  approaches  to  New-Or- 
leans. When  that  object  is  accomplished  to  its 
full^t  extent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  com- 
bined attack  on  Mobile,  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sioQ  of  the  harbor  and  works,  as  well  as  to  control 
the  railway  terminus  at  the  city.  In  regard  to 
this,  I  will  send  more  detailed  instructions  as  the 
operations  of  the  northern  column  develop  them- 
selves. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  the  general  objects  of 
of  the  expedition  are,^r«f,  the  reduction  of  New- 
Orleans  and  all  its  approaches ;  then  Mobile  and 
I  its  defences ;  then  Pensacola,  Galveston,  etc.     It 
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is  probable  Ihftt  by  tbe  time  New-Orleans  is  re- 
duced, it  wili  be  in  tbe  poorer  of  the  Gavcrnmcnt 
to  refinforce  the  land  forces  snBldently  io  accom- 
pli j;h  ail  these  objects.  In  tbe  mean  time  you 
will  please  gire  all  the  a?i^istance  in  your  power 
to  the  army  und  navy  commander.^  in  your  vicin- 
ity^ nerer  losing  jiig^ht  of  the  ftict  that  the  great 
object  to  he  acbteT'tjd  is  the  capture  and  firm  re- 
tention of  New- Orleans, 
I  an>^  etc. J  Geo.  B,  McClkllax, 

Mn^r-QtfDvrml  Ct^mmmidliig  United  SUId  Anuf  ^ 

Major-General  B.  F.  Hltleb, 

UniUd  BtalJA  Voliinteen, 

The  plan  indicated  in  t)ie  above  letters  compre- 
hended in  its  scope  the  operations  of  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Union,  the  array  of  tbe  Po|6mac  as 
well.  It  was  my  intention,  for  reasons  easy  to  be 
seen,  that  its  various  parts  should  be  carried  out 
simultaneously,  or  neariy  f-o,  and  in  codperatlon 
along  the  whole  lino.  Tf  this  plan  was  wl^ e,  and 
event*?  have  failed  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  tlien 
it  is  unnecessary  to  defend  any  delay  which  would 
have  enable<l  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  perform 
its  share  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work* 

But  about  the  middle  of  January^  16 S3,  upon 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  I  found  that  ex- 
cessive anxiety  for  an  immediate  movement  of  the 
array  of  the  Potomac  had  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  Adminij^tration, 

A  change  had  just  been  made  in  tha  "War  De- 
partment, and  I  was  soon  urged  by  the  new  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Stanton^  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
seeure  the  refjpenmg  of  the  naltimoro  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  to  free  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Po- 
tomac from  the  rebel  batteries  which  annoyed 
pa.ssing  vessels. 

Very  soon  after  his  entrance  upon  office,  I  laid 
before  him  verbally  my  design  as  to  the  part  of 
the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  executed  by  the  army 
of  trie  Potomac,  which  was  to  attack  Richmond 
by  the  Lower  Chcf^apcake,  He  mstruetcd  me  to 
develop  it  to  the  President,  which  I  did.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Pre.sjdoat  disapproved  it,  and 
by  an  order  of  January  thirty-first,  1862,  substi- 
tuted one  of  his  own.  On  the  twenty -seventh  of 
January,  1862,  the  following  order  w^as  issued 
without  consultation  with  me  v 


\ 

Order^il,  That  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  be  the  day  for  a  f?enera1  movement 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the 
army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the  army  of 
tbe  Potomac,  the  army  of  Western  VirgintA,  the 
army  near  Munfordsvillp,  Kentucky,  the  army  and 
flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval, 
with  their  respective  commanders,  obey  existinjj 
orders  for  the  time^  and  he  r?ady  to  obey  addi- 
tional order?  when  duly  givem 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Kavy,  wsth  all 


their  subordinates,  and  tbe  General-in-Chief,  with 
all  other  commanders  and  subordinatei  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their 
strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  e^f edi- 
tion of  this  order. 

Abraham  Lixcolk* 

The  order  of  January  thirty-first,  1862,  was  m 
follows ; 

[pTMldtnt't  BpecUl  War  Or^er  No.  1.] 

Wjjnigoiov^  iaJDUary  fll,  \SB%^  f 

Ordered^  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  th^ 
army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  • 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  sei^ng 
and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south' 
westward  of  what  ia  known  as  Manassas  Juno 
tion,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  tbe  expedition  to  move 
before  or  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  February 
n&xt  Abkauam  LiKCOLSf^ 

I  asked  His  Excellency  whether  this  order  waa 
to  be  regarded  as  fin^l,  or  whether  I  could  ha 
permitted  to  submit  in  writing  my  objections  to 
his  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  preferring  my  own. 
Permission  was  accorded^  and  I  therefore  pra 
pared  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  wbiei 
is  given  below. 

Before  this  had  been  submitted  to  the  Preai 
dcnt^  he  addressed  me  the  following  note : 

WimimTOJi;  F^UmarrS,  ISM.  | 

Mr  DiAR  Sin :  Yon  and  I  have  distinct  ^and 
different  plana  for  a  movement  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac ;  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and 
a^osa  land  to  the  termintis  of  the  railroad  on  the 
York  Kiver;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point 
on  the  railroad  south-west  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan 
to  youra : 

Ifit.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly 
larger  expenditure  of  time  ^nd  m&neif  than  mine? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  m&re  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  f 

8d.  Wherein  is  a  victory*  fnor*  ^aliu^U  hj 
your  pkii  than  mine? 

4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  l€$i  valuable  in 
this ;  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy^B  communications,  while  mine  would  F 

Gth.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreil 
be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  P 

Yours,  truly,         Abrahah  LincolM, 

Major-General  McClellan. 

These  questions  were  substantially  answeired 
by  the  following  letter  of  the  same  date  to  tht 
Seeretiuy  of  War : 

HkA^iTitiTfti^  or  Tir«  AjtuT,  ' 

WAJinLVfntii,  Frbi-DMjj  I;  ISM,  f 

Sift^  T  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  following 
papers  rendered  necessary  by  circnmi^tanccs, 
I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  tbe  viaii 
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BEBELLICK  BEOOBD,  186i^S. 


Hy  of  Washington  on  Saturday,  July  twenty- 
keventh,  1861,  six  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Eun. 

I  found  no  anny  to  command ;  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  regiments  cowering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw,  others  dispirited 
hy  the  recent  defeat 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  had  been  done  to 
lecure  the  southern  approaches  to  the  capital 
by  means  of  defensive  works ;  nothing  whatever 
had  been  undertaken  to  defend  the  avenues  to 
the  city  on  the  n<Mrthem  side  of  the  Potomac. 

The  troops  were  not  only  undisciplined,  un 

.   drilled,  and  dispirited ;  they  were  not  even  placed 

in  military  positions.    The  city  was  almost  in  a 

condition  to  have  been  taken  by  a  dash  of  a  regi 

BWDt  of  cavalry. 

Without  one  day*8  delay  I  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  assigned  to  me ;  that  task  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  knows  was  given  to  me  without 
solicitation  or  foreknowledge.  How  fax  I  have 
accomplished  it  will  best  be  shown  by  the  past 
aad  the  present 

The  capital  is  secure  against  attack,  the  exten- 
sive fortincations  erected  by  the  labor  of  our 
troops  enable  a  small  garrison  to  hold  it  against 
a  numerous  army,  the  enemy  have  been  hold  in 
dieck,  the  State  of  Maryland  is  securely  in  our 
possession,  the  detached  counties  of  Virginia  are 
again  within  the  pale  of  our  laws,  and  all  appre- 
hension of  trouble  in  Delaware  is  at  an  end ; 
the  enemy  are  confined  to  the  positions  they  oc- 
cupied before  the  disaster  of  the  twenty-first 
July.  More  than  all  this,  I  have  now  under  my 
command  a  well-drilled  and  reliable  army,  to 
which  the  destinies  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
fidently committed.  This  army  is  young  and 
untried  in  battle ;  but  it  is  animated  by  the  high- 
•st  spirit,  and  is  capable  of  great  deeds. 

That  80  much  has  been  accomplished  and  such 
an  army  created  in  so  short  a  time,  from  nothing, 
will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
glories  of  the  administration  and  the  nation. 

Many  weeks,  I  may  say  many  months  ago, 
this  army  of  the  Potomac  was  fully  in  condition 
to  repel  any  attack ;  but  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  efficiency  required  to 
enable  troops  to  attack  successfully  an  army 
elated  by  victory  and  intrenched  in  a  position 
long  since  selected,  studied,  and  fortified. 

In  the  earliest  papers  I  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident, I  asked  for  an  effective  and  movable  force 
fiu*  exceeding  the  aggregate  now  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomaa     I  have  not  the  force  I  asked  for. 

Even  when  in  a  subordinate  position,  I  alwavs 
looked  beyond  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac ;  I  was  never  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
with  a  barren  victory,  but  looked  to  combined 
and  decisive  operations. 

When  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  I  immediately  turned  my 
attetvtion  to  the  whole  field  of  operations,  regard- 
ing the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  only  one,  while 
the  most  important,  of  the  masses  under  my  com- 
aiand. 

J  coiif(Mk«  that  I  did  not  then  appreciate  the 


total  absence  of  a  general  plan  which  had  befbrt 
existed,  nor  did  I  know  that  utter  disorganizadoQ 
and  want  of  preparation  pervaded  the  Westcn 
armies. 

I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  wei^e  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  in  condition  to  move  toward  the  ful- 
filment of  my  plans.  I  acknowledge  that  I  made 
a  great  mistake. 

I  sent  at  once — ^with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive--officers  I  considered  competent  to  command 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Their  instruetioni 
looked  to  prompt  movements.  I  soon  found  that 
the  labor  of  creation  and  organization  had  to  ba 
performed  there ;  transportation — arms  —  cloth- 
ing—  artUlery — discipline,  all  were  wantinj^ 
These  things  required  time  to  procure  them. 

The  generals  in  command  have  done  their 
work  most  creditably,  but  we  are  still  delayed. 
I  had  hoped  that  a  general  advance  could  be 
made  during  the  good  weather  of  December ;  I 
was  mistaken. 

My  wish  was  to  gun  possession  of  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  Railroad,  as  a  preliminary  movement, 
then  to  follow  it  un  immediately  by  an  attack  on 
Nashville  and  Ricnmond,  as  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  possible. 

I  have  ever  regarded  our  true  policy  as- bdng 
that  of  fblly  preparing  ourselves,  and  then  seek- 
ing for  the  most  decisive  results.  I  do  not  wish 
to  waste  life  in  useless  battles,  but  prefer  to  strike 
at  the  heart 

Two  bases  of  operations  seem  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac: 

1st  That  of  Washington — its  present  posi- 
tion— involving  a  direct  attack  upon  the  intrench- 
ed positions  of  the  enemy  at  Centreville,  Manas- 
sas, cte.,  or  else  a  movement  to  turn  one  or  both 
flanks  of  those  positions,  or  a  combinatioi\  of  the 
two  plans. 

The  relative  force  of  the  two  armies  will  not 
iustify  an  attack  on  both  flanks ;  an  attadc  on 
his  left  flank  alone  involves  a  long  line  of  wagon 
communication,  and  cannot  prevent  him  firom 
collecting  for  the  decisive  battle  all  the  detach- 
ments now  on  his  extreme  right  and  left 

Should  we  attack  his  right  flank  by  the  line 
of  the  Occoquan,  and  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac 
below  that  river,  and  near  his  batteries,  we  could 
perhaps  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy*s  right 
with  his  centre,  (we  might  destroy  the  former ;) 
we  would  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac,  reduce  the  length  of  wagon 
transportation  by  establishing  new  depots  at  the 
nearest  points  of  the  Potomac,  and  strike  mora 
directly  his  main  railway  communication. 

The  fords  of  the  Occoquan  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Bull  Kun  are  watehed  by  the  rebels ;  bat- 
teries are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  heights  in  the 
rear,  (concealed  by  the  woods,)  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  troops  is  such  that  he  can  oppose 
some  considerable  resistance  to  a  passage  of  that 
stream.  Information  has  just  been  received,  to 
the  effect  that  the  enemy  are  intrenching  a  line 
of  heights  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  San^ 
ster's  (Union  Mills)  toward  Evansnort     Early  la 
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January,  Sprigg's  Ford  was  occupied  by  General 
Rhodes,  Tvith  three  thousand  six  hundred  men 
and  eight  (8)  guns ;  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Davis*s  Ford  is  occupied.  These 
drcumstitnces  indicate  or  prove  that  the  enemy 
anticipates  the  movement  in  question,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  resist  it  Assuming  for  the  present  that 
this  operation  is  determined  upon,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  briefly  its  probable  progress.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  one  column  (for  the  move- 
ment of  so  large  a  force  must  be  made  in  several 
columns,  at  least  five  or  six)  can  reach  the  Acca- 
tinck  without  danger ;  during  the  march  thence 
to  Occoouan,  our  right  flank  becomes  exposed  to 
an  attack  from  Fair&x  Station,  Sangster^s,  and 
Union  Mills.  This  danger  must  be  met  by  occu- 
pying in  some  force  either  the  two  first-named 
plac^  or  better,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roads 
leading  thence  to  the  village  of  Occoqoan ;  this 
occupation  must  be  continued  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  draw  supplies  by  the  roads  from  this  city, 
or  until  a  battle  is  won. 

The  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  should  be  made 
at  all  the  fords  fi*om  Wolf's  Run  to  the  month ; 
the  points  of  crossing  not  being  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  fords  themselves.  Should  the  enemy 
occupy 'this  line  in  force,  we  must,  with  what  as- 
sistance the  flotilla  can  afibrd,  endeavor  to  force 
the  passage  near  the  mouth,  thus  forcing  the  en- 
emy to  abandon  the  whole  line,  or  be  taken  in 
flank  himself 

Having  gained  the  line  of  the  Occoquan,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  throw  a  column  by  the 
shortest  route  to  Dumfries ;  partly  to  force,  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  batteries  on  the  Potomac ; 
partly  to  cover  our  left  flank  against  an  attack  from 
the  direction  of  Acquia ;  and  lastly,  to  establish 
our  communications  with  the  river  bv  the  best 
roads,  and  thus  give  us  new  depots.  !f  he  enemy 
would  by  this  time  have  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Occoquan  above  Bull  Run,  holding  Brentsville  in 
force,  and  perhaps  extending  his  lines  somewhat 
further  to  the  south-west 

Our  next  step  would  then  be  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Occoquan  between  Bull 
Run  and  Broad  Run,  to  £&11  upon  our  right  flank 
while  moving  on  Brentsville.  This  might  be  ef- 
fected by  occupying  Bacon  Race  Church  and  the 
cross-roads  near  the  mouth  of  Bull  Run,  or  still 
more  eflectually  by  moving  to  the  fords  them- 
selves, and  preventing  him  from  debouching  on 
our  side. 

These  operations  would  possibly  be  resisted, 
and  it  would  require  some  time  to  effect  them,  as, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  .possible,  we  should 
Rain  the  fords  necessary  to  our  purposes  above 
Broad  Run.  Having  secured  our  right  flank,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  carry  Brentsville  at 
any  cost,  for  we  could  not  leave  it  between  the 
right  flank  and  the  main  body.  The  final  move- 
ment on  the  railroad  must  be  determined  by  Cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  time. 

This  brief  sketch  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the 
great  advantage  possessed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
strong  central  position  he  occupies,  with  roads 
diverging  in  every  direction,  and  a  strong  line  of 


defence  enabling  him  to  remain  on.  the  defensive, 
with  a  small  force  on  one  flank,  while  he  cbncen* 
trates  every  thirig  on  the  other  for  a  decisiris 
action. 

Should  we  place  a  portion  of  our  force  in  front 
of  Centreville,  while  the  rest  crosses  Uie  Occo- 
quan, we  comttiit  the  error  of  dividing  pur  army 
by  a  very  difficult  obstacle,  and  by  a  distance  too 
great  to  enable  the  two  parts  to  support  each 
other,  should  either  be  attacked  by  the  masses 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  is  held  in  checic 

I  should  perhaps  have  dwelt  more  decidedly  on 
the  fact  that  the  force  left  near  Sangster's  muat 
be  allowed  to  remain  somewhere  dti  that  side  of 
the  Occoquan  until  the  decisive  battle  Is  over,  so 
as  to  cover  our  retreat  in  the  event  of  disastei^ 
unless  it  should  be  decided  to  select  and  intrench 
a  new  base  somewhere  near  Dumfries,  a  proceed- 
ing involving  much  time. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Occoquan  by  the  mAiii 
army,  this  covering  force  could  be  drawn  into  'k 
more  central  and  less  exposed  positi6n — say  Brim- 
stone Hill  or  nearer  the  Occoquan.  In  this  lati- 
tude the  weather  will  for  a  considerable  period  be 
very  uncertain,  and  a  movement  commenced  in 
force  on  roads  in  tolerably  finQ  condition  ^1  be 
liable,  almost  certain,  to  be  much  delayed  hy^ 
rains  and  snow.  It  will,  therefore,  be  next  to  iko- 
possible  to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  tdke  him  at  % 
disadvantage  by  rapid  manoeuvres.  Our  slow 
progress  will  enable  him  to  divine  our  purposes, 
and  take  his  measures  accordingly.  The  proba- 
bility is,  from  the  best  information  we  possess, 
that  the  enemy  has  improved  the  roads  leading 
to  his  lines  of  defence,  while  we  have  to  W3rk  aS 
we  advance. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said,  and  the 
present  unprecedented  and  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  precise  pe- 
riod can  be  fixed  upon  for  the  movement  on  tkin 
line.  Nor  can  its  duration  be  closely  calculated ; 
it  seems  certain  that  many  weeks  may  elapse  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  conunence  the  march.  As- 
suming the  success  of  this  operation,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  as  certain,  the  question  at 
once  arises  as  to  the  importance  of  the  resultjl 
gained.  I  think  theise  results  wouRl  be  confined 
to  the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  moral  eficct  of  the  victory ;  im- 
portant results,  it  is  true,  but  not  decisive  of  the 
war,  nor  securing  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
main  army,  for  he  could  fall  back  upon  other  po- 
sitions, and  fight  us  again  and  again,  should  the 
condition  of  his  troops  permit  If  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  fight  us  again  out  of  the  range  of  the  in- 
tronchroents  at  Richmond,  we  would  find  it  a 
very  difficult  and  tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up 
there,  for  he  would  destroy  his  railroad  bridges 
and  otherwise  impede  our  progress  through  a  re- 
gion where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can 
be,  and  wc  would  probably  find  ourselves  forced  at 
last  to  change  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  or  to  seek 
a  shorter  land  route  to  Richmond,  with  a  smaller 
available  force,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  much 
more  Ume,  than  were  we  to  aoo^t  tk%  ^^iN.'^^a&a^ 
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at  once.  We  would  also  hare  forced  the  enemy 
to  conceDtrate  his  foroes  and  perfect  his  defensive 
measures  at  the  yery  points  where  it  is  desirable 
to  strike  him  when  least  prepared 

IL  The  second  base  of  operations  available  for 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  that  of  the' lower 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  affords  the  shortest  po^ 
sible  land  route  to  Richmond,  and  strikes  direct- 
ly at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power  in  the  East 

The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at  all 
reasons  of  the  year. 

The  country  now  alluded  to  is  much  more 
&vorable  for  offensive  operations  than  that  in 
front  of  Washington,  (which  is  tery  unfavora- 
ble,) much  more  level,  more  cleared  land,  tlie 
woods  less  dense,  the  soil  more  sandy,  and  the 
spring  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  A 
movement  in  force  on  that  line  obliges  the  ene- 
my to  abandon  his  intrenched  position  at  Ma- 
nassasj  in  order  to  hasten  to  cover  Richmond  and 
Norfolk.  He  must  do  this ;  for  should  he  permit 
U8  to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction  can  be 
averted  only  by  entirely  defeating  us  in  a  battle, 
in  which  he  must  be  the  assailant  This  move- 
ment, if  successful,  gives  us  the  capital,  the 
communications,  the  supplies  of  the  rebels ;  Nor- 
folk would  fall ;  all  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
'would  be  ours;  all  Virginia  would  be  in  our 
power,  and  the  enemy  forced  to  abandon  Tennes- 
see and  North-Carolina.  The  alternative  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy  would  be,  to  beat  us  in  a 
position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or  pass 
Deneath  the  Caudine  forks. 

Should  we  be  beaten  in  a  battle,  we  have  a 
perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the  Peninsula  upon 
Fort  Monroe,  with  our  flanks  perfectly  covered 
by  the  fleet 

During  the  whole  movement  our  left  flank  is 
covered  by  the  water.  Our  right  is  secure,  fon 
the  reason  that  the  enemy  is  too  distant  to  reach 
us  in  time:  he  can  only  oppose  us  in  front;  we 
bring  our  fleet  into  l\ill  play. 

A^er  a  successful  battle  our  position  would 
be  —  Burnside  forming  our  left  —  Norfolk  held 
securely  —  our  centre  connecting  Burnside  with 
Buell,  both  by  Raleigh  and  Lynchburgh  —  Buell 
in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  North- Alabama — Hal- 
leck  at  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

The  next  movement  would  be  to  connect  with 
Sherman  on  the  left,  by  reducing  Wilmington 
and  Charleston ;  to  advance  our  centre  into 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia ;  to  push  Buell 
either  toward  Montgomery,  or  to  unite  with  the 
main  army  in  Georgia ;  to  throw  Halleck  south- 
ward to  meet  the  naval  expedition  from  New- 
Orleans. 

We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  reduce  at 
our  leisure  all  the  Southern  seaports ;  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  of  communication ;  to  use  the 
great  outlet  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  reestablish 
our  government  and  arms  in  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas ;  to  force  the  slaves  to  labor  for 
our  subsistence,  instead  of  that  of  the  rebels ;  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  foreign  interference.  Such  is 
the  object  I  have  ever  had  in  view — this  is  the 
general  plan  which  I  hope  to  accomplish. 


For  many  long  months  I  have  labored  to  prepars 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  play  its  part  in  the 
programme ;  from  the  day  when  I  was  pUced  in 
command  of  all  our  armies,  I  have  exerted  my- 
self to  place  all  the  other  armies  in  such  a  conm- . 
tion  that  they,  too,  could  perform  their  allotted 
duties. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  operate  from  tho 
Lower  Chesapeake,  the  point  or  landing  which 
promises  the  most  brilliant  result  is  Urbana,  on 
the  Lower  Rappahannock.  This  point  is  easily 
reached  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught ;  it  is  nei- 
ther occupied  nor  observed  by  the  enemy  —  it  is 
but  one  march  from  West-Point,  the  key  of  that 
region,  and  thence  but  two  marches  to  Rich- 
mond. A  rapid  movement  from  Urbana  would 
probably  cut  off  Magruder  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
enable  us  to  occupy  Richmond,  before  it  could 
be  strongly  reinforced.  Should  we  fail  in  that, 
we  could,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  navy,  cross 
the  James  and  throw  ourselves  in  rear  of  Rich- 
mond, thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  out  and 
attack  us,  for  his  position  would  be  untenable, 
with  us  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

Should  circumstances  render  it  not  advisable 
to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use  Mobjack  Bay ;  or, 
the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort 
Monroe  as  a  base,  and  operate  with  complete  se- 
curity, although  with  less  celerity  and  briUianey 
of  results — up  the  Peninsula. 

To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected  as  a 
base,  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion must  be  collected,  consisting  mainly  of  canal- 
boats,  barges,  wood-boats,  schooners,  etc,  towed 
by  small  steamers,  all  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  those  required  for  all  previous  expedi- 
tions. This  can  certainly  be  accomplished  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  time  the  order  is  given. 
I  propose,  as  the  best  possible  plan  that  can,  in 
my  judgment,  be  adopted,  to  select  Urbana  as  a 
landing  place  for  the  first  detachments ;  to  trans- 
port by  water  four  divisions  of  infantry  with 
their  batteries,  the  regular  infantry,  a  few  wag- 
ons, one  bridge  train,  and  a  few  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  making  the  vicinity  of  Hooker's  position 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  as  many  as  possible ; 
to  move  the  regular  cavalry  and  reserve  artillery, 
the  remaining  bridge  trains  and  wagons,  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  Cape  Lookout  then  ferry 
them  over  the  river  by  means  of  North  River 
ferry-boats,  march  them  over  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, (covering  the  movement  by  an  infiintry 
force  near  Heathsville,)  and  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock in  a  similar  way.  The  expense  and 
difficulty  of  the  movement  will  then  be  very 
much  diminished,  (a  saving  of  transportation  of 
about  ten  thousand  horses,)  and  the  result  none 
the  less  certain. 

The  concentration  of  the  cavalry,  etc.,  on  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland  can  be  effected  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  and  the  movement  made 
without  delay  from  that  cause. 

This  movement,  if  adopted,  will  not  at  aQ 
expose  the  city  of  Washington  to  danger. 

The  total  force  to  be  thrown  upon  the  new  line 
would  be,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one 
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handred  and  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand.  I  hope  to  use  the  latter  numher 
by  bringing  fresh  troops  into  Washington,  and 
still  leaving  it  quite  safe.  I  fully  realize  that  in 
all  projects  offered,  time  will  probably  be  the 
most  valuable  consideration.  It  is  my  decided 
opinion  that,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  second 
plan  should  be  adopted.  It  is  possible,  nay, 
highly  probable,  that  the  weather  and  state  of 
the  roaids  may  be  such  as  to  delay  the  direct 
movement  from  Washington,  with  its  unsatisfac- 
tory results  and  great  risks,  far  beyond  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  second  plan.  In  the 
first  ciise  we  can  fix  no  definite  time  for  an  ad- 
vance. The  roads  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Nothing  like  their  present  condition  was  ever 
known  here  before ;  they  are  impassable  at  pre- 
sent We  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  weath- 
er. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can  beat 
them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  regard 
success  as  certain  by  all  the  chances  of  war. 
We  demoralize  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to 
abandon  his  prepared  position  for  one  which  we 
have  chosen,  in  which  all  is  in  our  favor,  and 
where  success  must  produce  immense  results. 

My  judgment,  as  a  General,  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  project  Nothing  is  certain  in  war,  but 
all  the  chanpes  are  in  favor  of  this  movement 
So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from 
Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  —  as  a  certain  though 
less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana, 
to  an  attack  upon  Manassas. 

I  know  His  Excellency  the  President,  you,  and 
I,  all  agree  in  our  wishes ;  and  that  these  wishes 
are,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  as  promptly  as 
the  means  in  our  possession  will  permit  I  be- 
lieve that  the  mass  of  the  peoplei  have  entire 
confidence  in  us — I  am  sure  of  it  Let  us,  then, 
look  only  to  the  great  result  to  be  accomplished, 
and  disregard  every  thing  else. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

MiOor*General  Commanding. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  letter  must  have  produced  some  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  President,  since  the  execu- 
tion of  his  order  was  not  required,  although  it 
was  not  revoked  as  formally  as  it  had  been  is- 
sued. Many  verbal  conferences  ensued,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  determined  to  collect 
as  many  canal-boats  as  possible,  with  the  view 
to  employ  them  largely  in  the  transportation  of 
the  army  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  idea 
was  at  one  time  entertained  by  the  President  to 
use  them  in  forming  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
near  Liverpool  Point,  in  order  to  throw  the  army 
over  that  point ;  but  this  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned.  It  was  also  found  l\y  experience  that  it 
would  require  much  time  to  prepare  the  canal- 
boats  for  use  in  transportation,  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  anticipated. 

Finally,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
1862,  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  authority  of 
ttM  President  instructed  Mr.  John  Tucker,  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  War,  to  procure  at  once  the 
necessary  steamers  and  sailing  craft  to  transport 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  new  field  of  oper* 
atlons. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr, 
Tucker,  dated  April  fifth,  will  show  the  natuit 
and  progress  of  this  well-executed  service : 

**  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  telegraph,  on 
seventeenth  January  last,  by  Assistant,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott  I  was  informed 
that  Major-General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me. 
Froni  him  I  learned  that  he  desired  to  know  if 
transportation  on  smooth  water  could  be  obtained 
to  move  at  one  time,  for  a  short  distance,  about 
fifty  thousand  troops,  ten  thousand  horses,  one 
thousand  wagons,  thirteen  batteries,  and  the 
usual  equipment  of  such  an  army.  He  frankly 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  always  supposed  such  a 
movement  entirely  feasible,  until  two  experienced 
quartermasters  had  recently  reported  it  imprac* 
ticable,  in  their  judgment  A  few  days  after- 
ward, I  reported  to  General  McClellan  that  I 
was  entirely  confident  the  transports  could  be 
commanded,  and  stated  the  mode  by  which  hia 
object  could  be  accomplished.  A  week  or  two 
afterward  I  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
the  President  and  General  McClellan,  when  the 
subject  was  further  discussed,  and  especially  aa 
to  the  time  required. 

^^  I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  horses  and  wagons  would  have  to 
be  made  chiefly  by  schooners  and  bargeji,  that  as 
each  schooner  would  require  to  be  properly  fitted 
for  the  protection  of  the  horses,  and  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  water  and  forage,  and  each  transport 
for  the  troops  provided  with  water,  I  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  assume  that  such  an  expedi- 
tion could  start  within  thirty  days  firom  the  time 
the  order  was  given. 

''The  President  and  General  McClellan  both 
urgently  stated  the  vast  importance  of  an  earlier 
movement  I  replied  that  if  favorable  winds 
prevailed,  and  there  was  great  despatch  in  load- 
ing, the  time  might  be  materially  diminished. 

"  On  the  fourteenth  February  you  (Secretary 
of  War)  advertised  for  transports  of  various  de- 
scriptions, inviting  bids  on  the  twenty-sevenUi 
February.  I  was  informed  that  the  proposed 
movement  by  water  was  decided  upon.  That 
evening  the  Quartermaster-Genend  was  informed 
of  the  decision.  Directions  were  given  to  secure 
the  transportation — any  assistance  was  tendered. 
He  promptly  detailed  to  this  duty  two  most  effi- 
cient assistants  in  his  department  Colonel 
Rufus  Ingalls  was  stationed  at  Annapolis,  where 
it  was  then  proposed  to  embark  the  troops,  and 
Captain  Henry  C.  Hodges  was  directed  to  meet 
me  in  Philadelphia,  to  attend  to  chartering  the 
vessels.  With  these  arrangements  I  left  Wash 
ington  on  the  twenty-eighth  February. 

*'I  beg  to  hand  herewith  a  statement,  prepared 
by  Captain  Hodges,  of  the  vessels  chartered, 
which  exhibits  the  pnces  paid,  and  parties  from 
whom  they  were  taken : 
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113  Bteimeri^  at  an  average  piiceperdny,  .$215  10 

188  Hchooners,  "  "  "        ,     24  45 

88  barE«s,        "  "  *'        .     U  27 

**  In  thirtf-ReTen  days  firom  tbe  time  I  rcceired 
the  order  in  Washinja^on  (and  most  of  it  was  ac- 
cnmpUshed  tn  thirty  davs)  these  vessela  trans* 
ported  from  Pcrryvtlle,  Alex  and  Ha,  and  Waah- 
iti%tcm  to  Fort  Monroe  (the  place  of  departure 
iiaVing  been  changed,  which  caused  delay)  one 
hundred  and  twenty -one  thousand  five  hundred 
mon^  fourteen  thou&and  fire  hundred  and  nine^- 
two  animala,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons,  forty-foiir  hatteriea,  eeventy-four  ambu- 
lances, besides  pontoon-bridgea,  tel^raph  mate- 
rials, and  the  enormous  quantity  of  <jqu!p&Ke, 
eta^  required  for  an  army  of  such  mngnitudei 
The  ouly  loss  of  which  I  hare  heard  is  eight 
mules  and  nine  barges,  which  latter  went  ashore 
in  a  gale  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Monroe^ 
the  cargoes  being  saved.  AVith  this  trifling  ex- 
ception, not  the  slightest  accident  baa  occurred, 
to  my  knowledge. 

"1  respectfully  but  confidently  submit  that, 
for  tbe  economy  and  celerity  of  movement,  this 
expedition  is  without  a  parallel  on  record. 

"John  Ttjccir, 

**  lulkUnt  SecrrUri'  of  Wv." 

Tn  the  mean  time  tbe  deatruction  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Lower  Potomac,  by  crossing  our 
troops  Opposite  them,  was  considered^  and  pre- 
parations were  even  made  for  throwing  Hooker* s 
division  across  the  river,  to  carry  them  by  as- 
sault Finally,  however,  after  an  adverse  report 
from  Bngidicr-General  J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  En- 
gineer, given  below,  who  made  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  position ^  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  still  out  of  the  power  of  the  Nary  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  suitable  vessels  to  cooperate 
with  land  troops^  this  plan  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  A  close. examination  of  the  ene- 
my ^s  works  and  their  approaches,  made  afler 
they  wore  evacuated,  showed  that  the  decision 
was  a  wise  one.  Tbe  only  means,  therefore,  of 
aoGomplishing  the  capture  of  these  works,  so 
much  desired  by  the  President,  was  by  a  move- 
ment by  land  from  the  left  of  our  lines,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac — a  movement  obvi- 
ously unwise. 

The  attention  of  the  Navy  Department  as  early 
as  Au^st  twelfth,  ISCI,  bad  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  force  of  efficient 
war  vessels  on  the  Potomac, 

HiADQcrjiaTCM  Dcviiioi  or  rm  Po^nniAC, ) 
Wasrisbto»^  Aufuii  1%  16ai»     f 

Sir  :  I  bare  to-day  received  additional  informa* 
tlon  which  conrinccs  me  that  it  ts  more  than 
probaUe  that  the  enemy  will^  within  a  very 
»hort  time,  attempt  to  throw  a  respectable  force 
from  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek  into  Manrland. 
This  attempt  will  probably  be  preceded  by  the 
trectioii  of  batteries  at  Matthias  and  White  House 
roints.  Such  a  roorement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  in  connection  with  others  probably  de- 
tijpied,  would  place  Washington  in  great  jeopardy. 


I  most  earnestly  ur^ge  that  the  strongest  posmbtt 
naval  force  be  at  once  concentrated  near  tha 
mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  and  that  the  most  vigO- 
ant  watch  be  maintained  day  and  nighty  so  as  to 
render  such  passage  of  the  river  absolutely  im- 
possible, 

I  recommend  that  the  Minnesota  and  any 
other  vessels  available  from  Hamptoa  Roada  bt 
at  once  ordered  up  there,  and  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal  be  sent  to  that  vicinity,  sufficient  for 
several  weeks'  supply.  At  least  one  strong  war 
vessel  should  be  kept  at  Alexandria,  and  I  again 
urge  tbe  concentration  of  a  strong  naval  force  on 
the  Potomac  without  delay. 

If  the  Naval  Department  wiU  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river 
below  l\ashington,  the  security  of  the  capital 
will  be  greatly  increased 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  an  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the^e  requests. 

I  am,  sir^  very  respectfully,  your  obediect 
servant  George  B.  McClella^f, 

Hon.  GiDEOK  Wellki, 

Becntarr  of  thn  Uolted  Statei  lUitr, 

U  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
1S61,  that  General  Barnard,Xhief  Engineer,  in 
company  with  Captain  Wyman  of  the  Potomao 
flotilla,  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  reconnoi^ 
Banco  of  the  enemy^g  batteries  as  far  as  Mattbtaa 
Point     In  his  report  of  his  observations  he  says : 

'*  Batteries  at  High  Point  and  Cockpit  Poin^ 
and  thence  down  to  Chopawampsic,  cannot  b« 
prevented.  We  may,  indeed,  prevent  their  coH" 
struction  on  certain  points,  but  along  here  some- 
where the  enemy  can  establish,  in  spite  of  us,  aa 
many  batteries  as  he  chooses.  What  is  the  rem- 
edy f  Favorable  circumstances,  not  to  be  anti* 
cipated  nor  made  the  basis  of  any  calculations, 
might  justify  and  render  successful  the  attack  of 
a  pari:icular  battery.  To  suppose  that  wo  can 
capture  all^  and  by  mere  attacks  of  this  kind 
prevent  the  narigation  being  molested,  is  very 
much  the  same  as  to  suppose  that  the  bostila 
army  in  our  own  front  can  prevent  us  building 
and  maintaining  field-works  to  protect  Arlington 
and  Alessandria  by  capturing  them,  one  and  aU, 
as  fast  as  they  are  built*^ 

In  another  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
crossing  troops  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  tha 
batteries  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomaei 
General  Barnard  wiys : 

**  The  operation  involves  the  forcing  of  a  very 
strong  line  of  defence  of  the  enemy,  and  all  thit 
we  would  have  to  do  if  we  were  really  opening  a 
campaign  against  them  there. 

**  It  is  true  we  hope  to  force  this  line  by  turn- 
ing It,  by  landing  on  Freestone  Point  With 
rcaiiOn  to  believe  that  this  may  be  successful,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  involves  a  risk  of  fail ara^ 
Should  we,  then,  considering  all  tbe  consequences 
which  may  be  involved,  enter  into  the  operation, 
merely  to  capture  the  Potomac  batteries  ?  I  thiulc 
not  Will  not  the  Ericsson,  assisted  by  one  other 
gunboat  capable  of  keeping  alongside  these  bal» 
terics,  ao  far  control  their  tire  as  to  keep  the  naT- 
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igation  sufficiently  free  as  long  as  we  require  it? 
(hptain  Wyman  says  yes.*' 
'  It  was  the  opinion  of  competent  naval  officers, 
and  I  concur  with  them,  that  had  an  adequate 
force  of  strong  and  well-armed  vessels  been  act- 
ing on  the  Potomac  from  the  beginning  of  August, 
it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  the 
rebels  to  have  constructed  or  maintained  bat- 
teries upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  enemy 
never  occupied  Matthias  Point,  nor  any  other 
point  on  the  river,  which  was  out  of  supporting 
distance  from  the  main  army. 

When  the  enemy  commenced  the  construction 
of  these  batteries,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  it.  Their  destruc- 
tion by  our  army  would  have  afforded  but  a  tem- 
porary relief  unless  we  had  been  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  entire  line  of  the  Potomac  This 
could  be  done  either  by  driving  the  enemy  from 
Manassas  and  Acquia  Creek,  by  main  force,  or  by 
manoeuvring  to  compel  them  to  vacate  their  po- 
sitions. The  latter  course  was  finally  pursued, 
and  with  success. 

About  the  twentieth  of  February,  1862,  addi- 
tional measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
preliminary  operations  of  General  Lander  for  this 
object  are  elsewhere  described. 

I  had  often  observed  to  the  President  and  to 
members  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  reconstruction  of 
this  railway  could  not  be  undertaken  until  we 
were  in  a  condition  to  fight  a  battle  to  secure  it. 
I  regarded  the  possession  of  Winchester  and 
Strasburgh  as  necessary  to  cover  the  railway  in 
the  rear,  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  Februa- 
ry that  I  felt  prepared  to  accomplish  this  yerj 
desirable  but  not  vital  purpose. 

The  whole  of  Banks's  division  and  two  brigades 
of  Sedgwick's  division  were  thrown  across  the 
river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving  one  brigade  of 
Sedgwick's  division  to  observe  and  guard  the 
Potomac  from  Great  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  A  sufficient  number  of  troops  of  all 
arms  were  held  in  readiness  in  the  vicinity  of 
"Washington,  either  to  march  via  Leesburgh  or  to 
move  by  rail  to  Harper's  Ferry,  should  this  be- 
come necessary  in  carrying  out  the  objects  in 
view. 

The  subjoined  notes  from  a  communication 
subsequently  addressed  to  the  War  Department 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  conduct  of  these  op- 
erations. 


"  When  I  started  for  Harper's  Ferry,  I  plainly 
stated  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  WarJ;hat 
the  chief  object  of  the  operation  would  be  to  open 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  crossing  the 
river  in  force  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  that  I  had  col- 
lected the  material  for  making  a  permanent  bridge 
by  means  of  canal-boats ;  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  river,  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  a  bridge 
could  be  constructed ;  that  if  it  could  not,  I  would 
at  least  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  order  to  cover  the  rebuilding  or  the 
railroad  bridge ;  and  finally,  when  the  communi- 


cations were  perfectly  secure,  move  on  Winche»- 
ter. 

'*  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  I  found  the  bat- 
teau  bridge  nearlv  completed ;  the  holding-ground 
proved  better  than  had  been  anticipated;  the 
weather  was  favorable,  there  being  no  wind,  I 
at  once  crossed  over  the  two  brigades  which  had 
arrived,  and  took  steps  to  hurry  up  the  other 
two,  belonging  respectively  to  Banks's  and  Sedg- 
wick's divisions.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  sup- 
plies had  not  then  become  apparent  That  night 
I  telegraphed  for  a  regiment  of  regular  cavcury 
and  four  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  to  come  up 
the  next  day,  (Thursday,)  besides  directing 
Reyes's  division  of  infantiy  to  be  moved  up  on 
Friday. 

**  Next  momine  the  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
the  canal-boats  mrough  the  Kft-lock,  in  order  to 
commence  at  once  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
bridge.  It  was  then  found  for  the  first  time  that 
the  lock  was  too  small  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  boats,  it  having  been  built  for  a  class  of  . 
boats  running  on  the  Shenandoah  Canal,,  and 
too  narrow  by  some  four  or  six  inches  for  the 
canal-boats.  The  lift-locks,  above  and  below,  are 
all  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  boats.  I  had 
seen  them  at  Edwards's  Ferry  thus  used.  It  had 
always  been  represented  to  the  engineers  by  the 
military  nulroad  employes,  and  others,  that  the 
lock  woi  large  enough,  and,  the  difference  being 
too  small  to  be  det^ed  by  the  eye,  no  one  had 
thought  of  measuring  it,  or  suspecting  any  diffi- 
culty. I  thus  suddenly  found  myself  unable  to 
build  the  permanent  bridge.  A  violent  gale  had 
arisen,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  our  onlr 
means  of  communication ;  the  narrow  approach 
to  the  bridge  was  so  crowded  and  clogged  with 
wagons  that  it  was  very  clear  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  nothing  more  could  be  done 
than  to  cross  over  the  baggage  and  supplies  of 
the  two  brigades.  Of  the  others,  instead  of  being 
able  to  cross  both  during  the  morning,  the  last 
arrived  only  in  time  to  go  over  just  before  dark. 
It  was  evident  that  the  troops  under  orders 
would  only  be  in  the  way,  should  they  arrive, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  subsist  them 
for  a  rapid  march  on  Winchester.  It  was  there- ' 
fore  deemed  necessary  to  countermand  the  order, 
content  ourselves  with  covering  the  reopening  of 
the  railroad  for  the  present,  and  in  the  mean  time 
use  every  exertion  to  establish,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  depots  of  forage  and  subsistence  on  the 
Virginia  side,  to  supply  the  troops,  and  enabU 
them  to  move  on*  Winchester  independently  of 
the  bridge.  The  next  day,  (Friday,)  I  sent  a 
strong  reconnoissance  to  Charlestown,  and,  undei 
its  protection,  went  there  myself.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  hold  that  place,  and  to  move  the  troops 
composing  Lander's  and  Williams's  commands 
at  once  on  Martinsburgh  and  Bunker  Jlill,  thus 
effectually  covering  the  reconstruction  of  the  rail- 
road. 

"  Having  done  this,  and  taken  all  the  steps  in 

my  power  to  insure  the  rapid  transmission  of  sup* 

plies  over  the  river,  I  returned  to  this  city,  well 

1  satisfied  with    what   had    been    accom^^liabod^ 
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Whito  up  the  river  I  learned  that  the  President 
was  dissnttsfled  wHh  the  sUte  of  affkira ;  but  on 
my  return  here,  understood  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  upon  learning  the  whole  state  of  the 
case  the  Preaident  was  fully  satisfied*  I  content- 
ed myself  thi^rcfore^  with  giving  to  the  Secretary 
ft  brief  ntateuient^  as  I  have  written  here*" 

The  tieslgu  aimed  at  was  entirely  compassed, 
and  ^^efore  the  first  of  Aprils  the  date  of  my  de- 
parture for  the  Peninsula,  the  railroad  was  in 
running  order.  As  a  d<jmonstTaUoa  upon  the  left 
fiank  of  the  enemy,  this  mOTement  no  doubt  as^ 
sisted  in  determining  the  evacuation  of  bis  linos 
on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  March. 

On  my  return  from  Harper* a  Ferry,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  the  preparations  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  destroying 
the  batteries  on  the  Lower  Potomac  were  at  once 
undertaken*  Mature  reflection  conriticed  me 
that  this  operation  would  require  the  movement 
*  of  the  entire  arrojr,  for  I  fuU  sure  that  the  enemy 
would  resist  it  with  his  whole  strength.  I  under- 
took it  with  great  reluctance,  both  on  ac;count  of 
the  extremely  unfavorable  condition  of  the  roads 
and  my  Arm  conviction  tViat  the  proposed  move* 
Uiont  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake  would  necessarily, 
as  it  subsequently  did,  force  Uio  enemy  to  aban- 
don all  his  positions  in  front  of  Washington, 
Besides,  it  did  not  forward  my  plan  of  campaign 
to  precipitate  this  evaluation  by  any  direct  attack, 
nor  to  subject  the  army  to  any  needless  los;i  of 
life  and  material  by  a  battle  near  Washington, 
which  could  produce  no  decisive  rcsulLs.  The 
prcpiirations  for  a  movement  toward  the  Occo- 
qtzan,  to  carry  the  batteries,  were,  however,  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  the  season  permitted,  and  I 
had  invited  the  commanders  of  divisions  to  meet 
at  headquarters  on  the  eighth  of  March,  for  the 
purpojie  of  givhig  them  their  instructions,  and  re- 
ceiving their  advice  and  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
commands,  when  an  interview  with  the  President 
indicated  to  me  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  my 
orders. 

His  Excellency  sent  for  me  at  a  very  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  eightii,  and  renewed  his 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  affair  of 
Harper^ s  Ferry^  and  with  my  plans  for  the  new 
movement  down  the  Chesapeake*  Another  re- 
cital of  tlie  same  facts  which  had  before  given 
satisfaction  to  His  Excellency  again  produced,  as 
I  ^uppo,^ed,  the  same  result. 

The  views  which  I  expressed  to  the  President 
were  reen forced  by  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  my 
general  officers  at  headauarters.  At  that  meet- 
ing my  plans  were  laid  before  the  division  com- 
manders, and  were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
tho^e  present.  Nevertheless,  on  the  same  day 
two  important  orders  were  issue<l  by  the  Presi- 
dent, without  consultation  with  me.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  General  War  Order  No,  2,  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  army  corps,  and  assigning 
their  commanders. 

I  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
an  or^iiniKation  into  array  corps,  but  preferred 
deftfiring  its  jiimctjcft]  execattoa  until  aome  tittle  I 


experience  in  campaign  and  on  the  field  of  battl* 

should  show  wiiat  general  officers  were  moat 
cotiipetent  to  exercise  these  high  commands,  for 
it  must  be  remembere<l  that  we  then  had  no  offi- 
cers whose  experience  in  war  on  a  l^Tp?  scale  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  possessed  the  noccs* 
sary  quahflcations.  An  incompetent  commandrr 
of  an  array  corps  might  cause  irreparable  damage, 
while  it  is  not  probable  that  an  incompetent  di- 
vision commander  could  caupe  any  very  seriou*v 
mischief  These  views  had  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed by  me  to  the  President  and  TDotnbers  of 
the  Cabinet ;  it  was  therefore  with  as  much  regret 
as  surprise  that  I  learned  the  existence  of  this 
order- 

The  first  order  has  been  given  above ;  the  sec- 
ond order  was  as  follows : 

[t^raldeDit'i  (}«tifln]  Wv  Order  No  S.] 

ExBcnrrra  kfjtinvKHi,  4 

Ordered^  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  opera- 
tions of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made 
without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  m 
force  aSj  in  the  opinion  of  the  Genwal-in-Cbi«f 
and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  shall  leaft 
said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  array  corps  (about  fifty 
thousand  troops)  of  said  army  of  the  Pototoftc 
iihall  be  moved  en  rouU  for  a  new  base  of  opcra^ 
tions  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from 
Washington  to  tho  Chesaptavko  Bay,  shall  bo 
freed  from  the  enemv^s  batteries,  ancl  other  ob- 
structions, or  until  the  President  shall  here&CUr 
give  express  permission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  rouU  for 
a  new  ba^e  of  operations,  which  may  be  ordered 
by  tiie  General-in-Chief,  and  which' may  be  in- 
tended to  njove  upon  the  Cliesapeake  Hay,  shall 
begin  to  move  npon  the  hay  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth March  instant,  and  tho  General-in-Chief 
t^fiatl  he  responsible  that  it  raoves  as  early  afi 
that  day. 

Ordered^  That  the  army  and  navy  coooperat© 
in  an  immeiliato  elTort  to  capture  the  enemj^g 
batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Absaha^  Li?ccoliv. 

L.  Tn*>MA5^ 

Afler  what  has  been  sard  already  in  regard  to 
the  elfect  of  a  movement  to  the  Lo\A'cr  Chesapeake 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  upon  this 
document,  further  than  to  say  that  the  time  of 
beginning  the  movement  depended  upon  the  state 
of  readiness  of  the  transports,  the  entire  control 
of  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  hsinds  of  one  of  tho  Assistant  Secre* 
taries^  and  not  under  the  Quartermaster  General ; 
so  that  even  if  the  movement  were  not  impeded 
hy  the  condition  imposed,  in  regard  to  tho  hikfr- 
teries  on  tho  Potomac,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
my  power  to  begin  it  before  the  eighteenth  of 
Marcfi,  nnlcss  the  Assistunt  Secretary  of  War 
had  compit*ted  his  arrftngcmcnts  by  that  time. 

Meanwhile   important  events  wcro  oociu^iog 
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which  materially  modified  the  designs  for  the  sub- 
sequent campaign.  The  appearance  of  the  Merri- 
mac  off  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  encounter 
with  the  United  States  squadron  on  the  eighth 
of  March,  threatened  serious  derangement  of  the 
plan  for  the  Peninsula  movement  But  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac 
on  the  ninth  of  March,  demonstrated  so  satisfac- 
torily the  power  of  the  former,  and'  the  other 
naval  preparations  were  so  extensive  and  formi- 
dable, that  the  security  of  Fort  Monroe,  as  a  base 
of  operations,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
although  the  James  River  was  closed  to  us,  the 
York  River,  with  its  tributaries,  was  still  open  as 
a  line  of  water  communication  with  the  fortress. 
The  general  plan,  therefore,  remained  undisturb- 
ed, although  less  promising  in  its  details  than 
when  the  James  River  was  in  our  control. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  March,  information 
from  various  sources  made  it  apparent  that  the 
enemy  was  evacuating  his  positions  at  Centreville 
and  lianassas  as  well  as  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Potomac  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
were  present  when  the  most  positive  information 
reached  me,  and  I  expressed  to  them  my  inten- 
tion to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  there 
gain  the  most  authentic  information,  prior  to  de- 
termining what  course  to  pursue. 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  toward  Richmond 
had  been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  movement  to  the  Peninsula,  but  the  adoption 
of  this  course  immediately  on  ascertaining  that 
such  a  movement  was  intended,  while  it  relieved 
me  from  the  results  of  the  undue  anxiety  of  my 
superiors,  and  attested  the  character  of  the  de- 
•sign^  was  unfortunate  in  that  the  then  almost 
impassable  roads  between  our  position  and  theirs 
depiived  us  of  the  opportunity  for  inflicting  dam- 
age usually  afforded  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
array  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  abandoned  positions  which  necessarily 
followed  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  troops 
to  gain  some  experience  on  the  march  and  bi- 
vouac preparatory  to  the  campaign,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  superfluous  baggage  and  other  "  impedi- 
ments" which  accumulate  so  easily  around  an 
army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality. 

A  march  to  Manassas  and  back  would  produce 
no  delay  in  embarking  for  the  Lower  Chesa- 
peake, as  the  transports  could  not  be  ready  for 
some  time,  and  it  afforded  a  good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort 
of  the  camps  around  Washington,  and  the  rig- 
ors of  active  operations,  besides  accomplishing 
the  important  object  of  determining  the  positions 
and  perhaps  the  future  designs  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  harass  their 
rear. 

I  therefore  issued  orders  during  the  night  of 
the  ninth  of  March  for  a  general  movement  of 
the  army  the  next  morning  toward  Centreville 
and  Manassas,  sending  in  advance  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Avcrill  with  orders  to 
reach  Manassas  if  possible,  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs,  and  do  whatever  he  could 


to  retard  and  annoy  the  enemy  if  really  in  re- 
treat ;  at  the  same  time  I  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
fer the  organization  of  the  army  corps  until  the 
completion  of  the  projected  advance  upon  Ma- 
nassas, as  the  divisions  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time.  The  Secretary  replied,  rc- 
quu*ing  immediate  compliance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  but  on  my  again  representing  that 
this  would  compel  the  abandonment  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  movement  to  Manassas,  he  finally 
consented  to  its  postponement 

At  noon  on  the  tenth  of  March  the  cavalry 
advance  reached  the  enemy's  lines  at  Centreville, 
passing  through  his  recently  occupied  camps  and 
works,  and  finding  still  burning  heaps  of  mill- 
tanr  stores  ana  much  valuable  property. 

Immediately  after  being  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  around  Washington,  T  or- 
ganize^ a  secret  service  force,  under  Mr.  E.  J. 
Allen,  a  very  experienced  and  efficient  person. 
This  force,  up  to  the  time  I  was  relieved  from 
command,  was  continually  occupied  in  procuring 
from  all  possible  sources  information  regarding 
the  strength,  positions,  and  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

All  spies,  "contrabands,"  deserters,  refugees, 
and  many  prisoners  of  war,  coming  into  our  lines 
from  the  front,  were  carefully  examined,  first  by 
the  outpost  and  division  commanders,  and  then 
by  my  chief  of  staff  and  the  Provost-Marshal 
General.  Their  statements,  taken  in  writing,  and 
in  many  cases  under  oath,  from  day  to  day,  for 
a  long  period  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Ma- 
nassas, comprised  a  mass  of  evidence  which,  by 
careful  digests  and  collations,  enabled  me  to  es- 
timate with  considerable  accuracy  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  before  us.  Summaries  shownng 
the  character  and  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
secret  service  force  accompany  this  report  and 
I  refer  to  them  for  the  facts  they  contain,  and  as 
a  measure  of  the  ignorance  which  led  some  jour- 
nals at  that  time  and  persons  in  high  office  un- 
wittingly to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  an  army, 
and  to  delude  the  country  with  quaker  gun  sto- 
ries of  the  defences  and  gross  understatementa 
of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  orders  were  issued  for  the  ex- 
amination of  persons  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  enemy : 

[dwular.] 

Hbadquaktiks  Akmt  op  TinE  Potomac,  I 
Washlmgtok,  December  16, 1861.       f 

The  Major-General  Commanding  directs  that 
hereafter  all  deserters,  prisoners,  spies,  "  contra- 
bands," and  all  other  persons  whatever  coming 
or  brought  within  our  lines  from  Virginia,  shall 
be  taken  immediately  to  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  division  within  whose  lines  they 
may  come  or  l^e  brought,  without  previous  ex- 
amination by  any  one,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  officer  commanding  the  ad- 
vance-guard to  elicit  information  regarding  his 
particular  post ;  that  the  division  commander  ex- 
amine all  such  persons  himself,  or  delegate  such 
duty  to  a  proper  officer  of  his  staffs  &u.vL  ^VV<s«  va 
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other  persons  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them ;  that  he  then  immediately  send  them,  with 
a  sufficient  guards  to  the  pi^vost-marshal  in  this 
city  for  further  examination  and  safe  keeping, 
and  that  stringent  orders  be  given  to  all  guards 
having  such  persons  in  charge  not  to  hold  any 
communication  with  them  whatever;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  information  elicited  from  such  per- 
sons shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
M(\ior-General  Commanding,  or  to  the  chief  of 
staff,  and  to  no  other  person  whatever. 

The  Major-General  Commanding  further  directs 
that  a  sufficient  guard  be  placed  around  every 
telegraph  station  pertaining  to  this  army,  and 
that  such  gua,rd8  be  instructed  not  to  allow  any 
person,  except  the  regular  telegraph  corps,  gen- 
eral officers,  and  such  staff-officers  as  may  be 
authorized  by  their  chief,  to  enter  or  loiter  around 
8!ud  stations  within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the 
telesraph  instruments. 

1^  command  of  Mjyor-General  McClellan. 
S.  Williams, 

AatUtant  Ac^atant-Genend. 

HSADQUABTKRS  AmCT  OF  TRB  POTOMAO,  )* 

WASBiUQTosr,  February  26, 1863.        ) 

General  Order  No.  27. 

All  deserters  from  the  enemy,  prisoners,  and 
other  persons  coming  within  our  lines,  will  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  provost-marshal  of  the  near- 
est division,  who  will  examine  them  in  presence 
of  the  division  commander  or  an  officer  of  his 
staff  designated  for  the  purpose.  This  examina- 
tion will  only  refer  to  such  information  as  may 
affect  the  division  and  those  near  it,  especially 
those  remote  from  general  headquarters. 

As  soon  as  this  examination  is  completed — 
and  it  must  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible — the 
person  will  be  sent,  under  proper  guard,  to  the 
Frovost-Marshal  General,  with  a  statement  of 
his  replies  to  the  questions  asked.  Upon  receiv- 
ing him,  the  Provost-Marshal  General  will  at  once 
send  him,  with  his  statement,  to  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  who  will  cause  the 
necessary  examination  to  bo  made.  The  Pro- 
vost-Marshal General  will  have  the  custody  of  all 
such  persons.  Division  commanders  will  at  once 
communicate  to  other  division  commanders  all 
information  thus  obtained  which  affects  them. 

By  command  of  Major-Gencral  McClellan. 

S.  Williams, 
AstUtaot  Ai^utant-GeDcral. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  the  divi- 
sion commanders  were  instructed,  whenever  they 
desired  to  send  out  scouts  toward  the  enemy,  to 
make  known  the  object  at  headquarters,  in  order 
that  I  might  determine  whether  we  had  the  in- 
formation it  was  proposed  to  obtain,  and  that  I 
might  give  the  necessary  orders  to  other  com- 
manders, so  that  the  scouts  should  not  bo  mo- 
lested by  the  guards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  secret  service  corps,  dated  March  eighth, 
that  the  forces  of  the  rebel  lu-my  of  the  Potomac, 
at  that  date,  were  as  follows : 


At  Manassas,  Centreville,  Bull  Run,  Upi>cf 
Occoquan,  and  virinit}-,  eighty  thousand  men ;  at 
Brooks's  Station,  Dumfries,  Lower  Occoquan,  and 
vicinity,  eighteen  thousand  men ;  at  Leesburgh 
and  vicinity,  four  thousand  five  hundred  men; 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  thirteen  thousand  men. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

About  three  hundred  field  '  guns  and  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  siege-guns  were  with  the 
rebel  army  in  front  of  Washington.  The  report 
made  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas  and  Centreville,  corrobo- 
rates the  statements  contained  in  the  report  o^ 
the  eighth,  and  is  fortified  by  the  affidavits  of 
several  railroad  engineers,  constructors,  baggage- 
masters,  eta,  whoso  opportunities  for  forming 
correct  estimates  were  unusually  good.  Thest 
affidavits  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  re 
ports  of  the  chief  of  the  secret  service  corps. 

A  reconnoissance  of  the  works  at  Centreville 
made  by  Lieutenant  McAlister,  United  Statea 
engineers,  on  March  fourteenth,  1862,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  those  at  Manassas,  made  by  a  party  of  the 
United  States  coast  survey,  in  April,  1862,  con- 
firmed also  my  conclusions  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  defences.  Those  at  Centreville  con- 
sisted of  two  lines,  one  facing  cast  and  the  other 
north.  The  former  consisted  of  seven  works, 
namely,  one  bastion  fort,  two  redoubts,  two 
lunettes,  and  two  batteries;  all  containing  em- 
brasures for  forty  guns,  and  connected  by  in- 
fantry parapets  and  double  caponieres.  tt  ex- 
tended along  the  crest  of  the  rid^  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  its  junction  with  the  north- 
ern front  to  ground  thickly  woojied  and  impass- 
able to  an  attacking  column. 

The  northern  front  extended  about  one  and 
one  fourth  mile  to  Greiit  Rocky  Run,  and  Uicnce 
three  fourth;s  of  a  mile  further  to  thickly  wooded, 
in^passable  ground  in  the  valley  of  Cub  Run.  It 
consisted  of  six  lunettes  and  batteries  with  em- 
brasures for  thirty-one  guns,  connected  by  an 
infantry  parapet  in  the  form  of  a  cremaillere  line 
with  redans.  At  the  town  of  Centreville,  on  a 
high  hill  commanding  the  rear  of  all  the  works 
witliin  range,  was  a  large  hexagonal  redoubt 
with  ten  embrasures. 

Manassas  Station  was  defended  in  all  direc- 
tions by  a  system  of  detached  works,  with  plat- 
forms for  heavy  guns  arranged  for  marine  car- 
riages, and  often  connected  by  infantry  parapets. 
This  system  was  rendered  complete  by  a  very 
large  work,  with  sixteen  embrasures,  which  com- 
manded the  highest  of  the  other  works  by  about 
fifty  feet 

Sketches  of  the  reconnoissanccs  above  referred 
to  will  be  found  among  the  maps  appended  to 
this  report. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  positions  se- 
lected by  the  enemy  at  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas were  naturally  very  strong,  with  impassable 
streams  and  broken  gi-ound,  allbrding  ample  pro- 
tection for  their  Hanks,  and  that  strong  lines  of 
intrenchments  swept  all  the  available  approaches. 

Although  the  history  of  every  former  war  baa 
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condusiTely  shown  tho  great  Adv^ant&gcs  which 
are  possessed  by  an  %Tmj  actirif?  on  tb*  tlefensWe 
and  occiipjin^  strong  po^ttionrt,  defended  bj 
heavj  eartUworkn;  yet*  at  the  cotninencemcnt 
of  this  war,  but  few  cirjimna  in  our  country^ 
and,  indcedf  not  all  military  men  of  VMsk^  had  a, 
just  appreciation  of  the  fact 

New  levies  that  have  never  b«en  in  buttle  can- 
not be  e:q>ccted  to  advunee  without  cover  under 
the  murderous  &^  from  such  defence^if  and  carry 
them  by  assault  This  is  work  in  which  veteran 
troops  frequently  falter  and  are  repulaed  with 
loss.  That  an  assault  of  the  enemy's  poiiitjon  in 
front  of  Washington^  with  the  new  troopB  com- 
posing the  army  of  the  Pototnae,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1S61- B2,  would  have  resultod  in  defeat 
and  demarali^ation^  was  too  probable. 

The  same  army^  though  inured  to  war  in  many 
battles^  hard  fought  and  bravely  won,  has  twice, 
under  other  generals^,  suffered  such  disasters  as 
it  was  no  excess  of  prudenco  then  to  avoid.  My 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  February 
thinl,  1862,  and  given  above,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  movement  to  the  Peninsula  would  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  retire  from  bis  position  at  Ma- 
nassas an  d  free  Wa^^hi  tigton  from  oauger  Wh  «i 
the  enemy  first  learned  of  that  plan^  they  did 
thus  evacuate  Mannssas.  During  the  Peninsula 
campaign,  as  at  no  former  period,  Northern  Vtr* 
glnia  was  completely  in  our  possessions  and  the 
vicinity  of  VYashington  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  enemy ^  The  ground  so  gained  was  not  lost^ 
nor  Wasliington  again  pvit  in  danger,  until  the 
enemy  learned  of  the  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  tlje  Peninsula,  scut  to  roe  at  Harrtson's  Bar^ 
and  were  again  left  free  to  advance  northward 
and  menace  the  national  capital  Perhapf*  no 
one  now  do'ubts  that  the  best  defence  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  PeninsuU  attack  on  Hiclunond 

My  order  for  the  organization  of  the  army 
corps  was  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  ^  it 
has  been  given  above. 

While  at  Fairfax  Court- House  on  March 
twelfth,  I  was  informed  through  the  telegraph, 
hj  a  member  of  my  staff,  that  the  following 
document  bad  appeared  in  the  HatioTUil  InUUi- 
^^ncer  of  that  morning : 

[PrtiWeiit'i  Wftr  Order  Tffo,  S.] 

ExwcTTifll  Miimron.         I 
WAftiiOtDTQif,  March  lU  lB6i.  f 

Kajor-General  McClcllan  having  personally 
taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments, he  retaining  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Potomac, 

Ordered  further^  That  the  departments  now 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Ilal- 
leck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that 
under  General  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and 
south  line  indeJinitely  drawn  through  Knoxvilie, 
Tennessee,  be  consolidated  and  designuted  the 
department  of  the  M  L>^.4Ksippi  \  and  that,  until 
otherwi?5e  ordered,  Mftjor^Gonoral  Halleck  have 
command  of  said  det>artmeut, 
&  D.  85. 


Ordered  aZ»o,  That  the  country  west  of  the 

department  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  d^ 
partment  of  the  Missi.^sippi  be  a  mititary  depart- 
ment, to  be  called  the  Mountain  department^  and 
that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Mi^or-G«neral 
Fremont* 

That  all  the  commander s  of  departments,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  tliem^  respectively 
report  severally  and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  prompt,  full,  and  fh^quent  reports 
will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 

Abba  HAM  LmcotK. 

Though  unaware  of  the  President's  intention 
to  remove  me  from  the  position  of  Oeneral-in- 
Chief»  I  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  disposition  he 
saw  fit  to  make  of  my  services,  and  so  informed 
him  in  a  note  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  in  which 
occur  these  words : 

"  I  believe  T  said  to  you  Rome  weeks  since,  in 
connection  with  aomo  western  matter^^  that  no 
feeling  of  self-interest  or  ambition  should  evei' 
prevent  me  firom  devoting  myself  to  the  service^ 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  it, 
and  you  will  find  that,  under  present  circum* 
stance,  I  shall  work  just  as  cheerfully  as  before 
and  that  no  consideration  of  self  will  in  acr 
manner  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  my  pub- 
lic duties.  Again  thanking  you  for  the  official 
and  persona)  kindness  you  navo  so  often  evinc^ed 
toward  me^  I  am,"  etc,  etc 

On  the  fourteenth  March  a  reconnoissance  o! 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  with  some  infantry,  under 
command  of  General  Stoneman,  was  sent  along 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  to  deter- 
mine  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible, 
force  his  rear  across  the  Rappniiannock,  but  the 
roads  were  iti  such  condition  that,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  subsist  his  meU|  General  Stoneman 
was  forced  to  return  after  reaching  Cedar  Run, 

The  following  despatch  from  him  recites  the 
result  of  this  expedition : 

KmJtck  1ft,  ISOi.      f 

We  arrived  here  last  evening  about  dark.  Wo 
got  corn  for  horses ;  no  provisions  for  men.  Bull 
Run  too  high  to  cross^  Had  we  staid  an  hour 
longer  we  should  not  have  got  heroto-^ay,  owing 
to  3ie  high  water  in  the  streams.  Felt  the  ene- 
my cautiously^  and  found  him  in  force  at  Warren- 
ton  Junction*  Saw  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
three  bodies  of  infantry  on  the  other  side  of  Co* 
dar  Bun.  Had  ve  crossed,  should  not  have  been 
able  to  get  back  for  high  water.  Had  three  mco 
of  Fifth  cavalry  hit  driving  in  enemy's  pick- 
ets;  one  slightly  wounded  in  the  head.  Enemy 
acted  confidently,  and  followed  us  some  way 
back  on  the  road,  but  did  not  molest  us  in  any 
way.  Enemy's  force  consisted  of  Stuart's  and 
KwelVs  cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some 
infantry.  Railroad  bridges  all  burned  down  up 
to  Warrenton  Junction  ;  still  entire  beyond,  but 
all  in  rendinePhS  to  burn  at  a  moment's  warning 
having  dry  wood  pilotl  upon  them.  Heard  cars 
running  during  night  before  last ;  probably  brii^g- 
ing  up  troops  from  BappaliMinadL.  VL^^x^^v^^ 
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regiments  of  infantry  at  Warrenton  engaged  in 
impressing  the  militia  and  securing  forage.  Heard 
of  a  large  force  of  infantry  this  side  of  Kappahan* 
nock  Ri?er,  having  come  up  to  Warrenton  Juno- 
tion  from  Acquia  Creek  day  before  yesterday. 
Bridges  all  destroyed  this  side  of  Broad  Run. 
The  aids  who  take  this  will  gi?e  you  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Very  respectfully,  eta, 

Gbokoe  Stonexan, 

BrigMll«r-G«neral  Omoouuidlnc. 
Colonel  COLBUBN. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  was,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  March,  moyed  back  to  the  yicinity  of 
Alexandria,  to  be  embarked,  leaving  a  part  of 
Qeneral  Sumner*s  corps  at  Manassas  until  other 
troops  could  be  sent  to  relieve  it  Before  it  was 
withdrawn  a  strong  reconnoissance,  under  Gen- 
eiral  Howard,  was  sent  toward  the  Rappahannock, 
the  result  of  which  appears  in  the  following  des- 
patch: 

WAunroH  Jinionoir,  March  S9, 18^ 

Express  just  received  from  General  Howard. 
He  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Rappahannock 
bridge,  and  is  now  in  camp  on  this  bank  of  and 
near  the  Rappahannock  River. 

The  enemy  blew  up  the  bridge  in  his  retreat 
There  was  skirmishing  during  the  march,  and  a 
few  shots  exchanged  by  the  artillery,  without 
any  loss  on  our  part  Their  loss,  if  any,  is  not 
known.  General  Howard  will  return  to  this  camp 
to-morrow  morning. 

E.  V.  SmcNER, 

BrigAdier-Qen^nL 

General  S.  Williams. 

-  The  line  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad  was  thus  left  reasonably  secure  from 
menace  by  any  considerable  body  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  March  a  council  of  war  was 
assembled  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  to  discuss  the 
military  status.  The  President's  Order  Number 
Three,  of  March  eighth,  was  considered.  The 
following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  council : 

HSADQUAKTUtS  ArMT  OF  TQK  POTOM AC.  ) 

Faibfax  Court-Uocsb,  March  18, 1863.  f 

A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army 
eorps,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, were  of  the  opinion — 

I.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Ma- 
nassas to  GordonsviUe,  behind  the  Rappahannock 
and  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  com- 
manding army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  car- 
ried on  will  be  best  undertaken  from  Old  Point 
Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers  : 
Provided^     . 

1st  That  the  enemy's  vessel,  Merrimac,  can  be 
neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient 
for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new 
base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria 
to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

8d.  That  a  naval  auxiUary  force  can  be  had  to 
silence,  or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries 
an  the  York  River, 


4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Wasfaingtaa 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  secur- 
ity for  its  safety  from  menace.     (Unanimous.) 

11.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should 
then  be  moved  against  the  enemy,  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  the  means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repair- 
ing railroads,  and  stocking  them  with  materials 
sufficient  for  supplying  the  army,  should  at 
once  be  collected,  for  both  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria and  Acquia  and  Richmond  Railroads. 
(Unanimous.) 

N.  B.--That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the 
left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the 
Yixvinia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would 
suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowdL) 
A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  would  suffice.     (Sumner.) 

This  was  assented  to  by  myself,  and  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  War  Department  The 
following  reply  was  received  the  same  day : 

Wam  DBrAMTimT,  March  IS,  1811 
The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of 
operations  agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  the 
same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  ita 
execution : 

1.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as 
shall  make  it  entirely  certain  that  the  enemy  shall 
not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of 
communication. 

2.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

8.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the 
Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, or  anywhere  between  here  and  there,  or,  at 
all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War.  * 
Major-Gcncral  George  B.  McClellan. 

-My  preparations  were  at  once  begun  in  accord- 
ance with  these  directions,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March  the  following  instructions  were  sent  to 
Generals  Banks  and  Wadsworth : 

Hkadquaktbbs  Armt  or  thk  Potomac,  ) 
March  16,  ISOl      f 

Sir  :  You  will  post  your  command  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Manassas,  intrench  yourself  strongly,  and 
throw  cavalry  pickets  well  out  to  the  front 

Your  first  care  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the 
railway  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and  to 
Strasburgh,  in  order  to  open  your  communica- 
tions with  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  As 
soon  as  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  is  in  running 
order,  intrench  a  brigade  of  infantry,  say  four  re- 
giments, with  two  batteries,  at  or  near  the  point 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  Shenandoah.  Some- 
thing like  two  regiments  of  cavalry  should  be  left 
in  that  vicinity  to  occupy  Winchester  and  thor- 
oughly scour  the  country  south  of  the  railway  and 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  as  well  as  through 
Chester  Gap,  which  might  perhaps  be  advanta- 
geously occupied  by  a  detachment  of  infantiyy  w«Q 
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intrenched.  Block-houses  should  be  built  at  all 
the  railway  bridges.  Occupy  by  grand  guards 
Warrenton  Junction  and  Warrenton  itself,  and 
also  some  little  more  advanced  point  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  as  soon  as  the  railway 
bridge  is  repaired. 

Great  activity  should  be  observed  by  the  cav- 
alry. Besides  the  two  regiments  at  Manassas, 
another  regiment  of  cavalry  will  be  at  your  dis- 
posal, to  scout  toward  the  Occoquan,  and  proba- 
bly a  fourth  toward  Leesburgh. 

To  recapitulate,  the  most  important  points 
which  should  engage  your  attention  are  as  folr 
lows : 

1.  A  strong  force,  well  intrenched,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Manassas,  perhaps  even  Gentrevillo, 
and  another  force,  (a  brigade,)  also  well  intrench- 
ed, near  Strasburgh. 

2.  Block-houses  at  the  railway  bridges. 

8.  Constant  employment  of  the  cavalry  well  to 
the  front 

4.  Grand  guards  at  Warrenton  Junction  and 
In  advance,  as  far  as  the  Rappahannock,  if  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Gieat  care  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  full  and 
early  information  as  to  the  enemy. 

6.  The  general  object  is  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Washington. 

The  above  is  communicated  by  command  of 
Migor-General  McClellan. 

S.  Williams, 

Assistant  Adjutant-GkneraL 

ifajor-General  N.  P.  Banks, 

Ckmmuuiding  nfth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomaa 

HSAOQDARTUS  AjIMT  OF  TBI  POTOMAO,  ) 

March  16, 1862.  f 

Sir  :  The  command  to  which  you  have  been 
Assigned,  by  instructions  of  the  President,  as 
Military  Governor,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
embraces  the  geographical  limits  of  the  District, 
and  will  also  include  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the 
defensive  works  south  of  the  Potomac,  from  the 
Occoquan  to  Difficult  Creek,  and  the  post  of 
Fort  Washington. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  the  troops  and  of  the  de- 
fences embraced  in  these  limits. 

General  Banks  will  command  at  Manassas 
Junction,  with  the  divisions  of  Williams  and 
Shields,  composing  the  Fifth  corps,  but  you 
should,  nevertheless,  exercise  vigilance  in  your 
front,  carefully  guard  the  approaches  in  that 
quarter,  and  maintain  the  duties  of  advanced- 
guards.  You  will  use  the  same  precautions  on 
either  flank. 

All  troops  not  actually  needed  for  the  police 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  for  the  garri- 
sons north  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  other  indi- 
cated special  duties,  should  be  moved  to  the 
louth  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  centre  of  your  front  you  should  post  the 
main  body  of  your  troops,  and  proper  propor- 
tions at  suitable  distances  toward  your  right  and 
left  flanks.  Careful  patrols  will  be  made,  in  or- 
der thoroughly  to  scour  the  country  in  front, 
from  right  to  left. 

It  is  specially  enjoined  upon  you  to  maintain 


the  forts  and  their  armaments  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order,  to  look  carefully  to  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  their  garrisons,  as  well  as  all  other 
troops  under  your  command,  and,  by  frequent 
and  rigid  inspections,  to  insure  the  attainment 
of  these  ends. 

The  care  of  the  railways,  canals,  depots, 
bridges,  and  ferries  within  the  above-named  lim- 
its, will  devolve  upon  you,  and  you  are  to  insure 
their  security  and  provide  for  their  protection  by 
every  means  in  your  power.  You  will  also  pro- 
tect the  depots  of  the  public  stores  and  the 
transit  of  stores  to  troops  in  active  servibe. 
1^  By  means  of  patrols  you  will  thoroughly  scour 
the  neighboring  country,  south  of  the  Eastern 
Branch,  and  also  on  your  right,  and  you  .will  use 
every  possible  precaution  to  intercept  mails, 
goods,  and  persons  passing  unauthori7.ed  to  the 
enemy's  lines. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  good  order  with- 
in your  limits,  and  especially  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

You  will  forward  and  facilitate  the  movement 
of  all  troops  destined  for  the  active  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  the  transit 
of  detachments  to  their  proper  regiments  and 
corps. 

The  charge  of  the  new  troops  arriving  in 
Washington,  and  of  idl  troops  temporarily  there, 
will  devolve  upon  you.  You  will  form  them  into 
provisional  brigades,  promote  their  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  facilitate  their  equipment 
Report  all  arrivals  of  troops,  their  strength,  com- 
position, and  equipment,  by  every  opportunity. 

^esides  the  regular  reports  and  returns,  wluch 
you  will  be  required  to  render  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army,  you  will  make  to  these 
headquarters  a  consolidated  report  of  your  com- 
mand, every  Sunday  morning,  und  monthly  re- 
turns gn  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

The  foregoing  instructions  are  communicated 
by  command  of  Major-General  McClellan. 

S.  Williams, 
Assistant  A^jutant-Oeneral. 

Brigadier-General  J.  S.  Wadsworth, 

Military  Goremor  of  the  District  of  Goiambia. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  expressed  a  desire 
that  I  should  communicate  to  the  War  Depart 
ment  my  designs  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  an  official  fbrm. 
I  submitted,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  the  fol 
lowing : 

HBlDQUAKTUm  AkMT  OT  THB  PoTOM AO,  ) 

Thbologigal  Sbmutabt,  Va.,  March  19, 1862. ) 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
notes  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the  active 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  proposed  plan  of  campaign  is  to  assume 
Fort  Monroe  as  the  first  base  of  operations,  tak- 
ing the  line  of  Yorktown  and  West-Point  upon 
Richmond  as  the  line  of  operations,  Richmond 
being  the  objective  point  It  is  assumed  that 
the  fall  of  Richmond  involves  that  of  Norfolk 
and  the  whole  of  Virginia ;  also,  tliat  we  shall 
fight  a  decisive  battle  between  West-Point  and 
Richmond,  to  give  which  battle  tK<^  x^V^^ya^^^ 
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oonoentrate  all  their  available  forces,  understand- 
ing, as  they  will,  that  it  involves  the  fate  of  their 
cause.     It  therefore  follows — 

1st  That  we  should  collect  all  our  avaiktble 
forces  and  operate  upon  adjacent  lines,  maintain- 
ing perfect  communication  between  our  columns. 

2d.  That  no  time  should  be  lost  in  reaching 
the  field  of  battle.    ' 

The  advantages  of  the  peninsula  between  York 
and  James  rivers  are  too  obvious  to  need  ex- 
planation ;  it  is  also  clear  that  West-Point  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  reached,  and  used  as  our 
main  deiH>t^  that  we  may  have  the  shortest  line 
of  land  transportation  for  our  supplies,  and  the 
use  of  the  York  River. 

There  are  two  methods  of  reaching  this  point — 

1st  By  moving  directly  from  Fort  Monroe  as 
a  base,  and  trusting  to  Uie  roads  for  our  sup- 
plies, at  the  same  time  landing  a  strong  corps  as 
n^ar  Yorktown  as  possible,  in  order  to  turn  the 
rebel  lines  of  defence  south  of  Yorktown ;  then 
to  reduce  Yorictown  and  Gloucester  by  a  siege, 
in  all  probability  involving  a  delay  of  weeks  per- 
haps. 

2d.  To  make  a  combined  naval  and  land  at- 
tack upon  Yorktown,  the  first  object  of  the  cam- 
paign. This  leads  to  the  most  rapid  and  decisive 
results.  To  accomplish  this,  the  navy  should  at 
once  concentrate  upon  Ihe  York  River  all  their 
available  and  most  powerful  batteries:  its  re- 
duction should  not  in  that  case  require  many 
hours.  A  iBtrong  corps  would  be  pushed  up  the 
York,  under  cover  of  the  navy,  directly  upon 
West-Point,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  York- 
town,  and  we  could  at  once  establish  our  new 
base  of  operations  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Richmond,  with  every  facility  for 
developing  and  bringing  into  play  the  whole  of 
our  available  force  on  either  or  both  banks  of 
the  James. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  too  strongly  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  full  codperation  of  the 
navy  as  a  part  of  this  programme.  Without  it 
the  operations  may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks, 
and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in  front  several 
strong  positions  which  by  their  aid  could  be  turn- 
ed without  serious  loss  of  either  time  or  men. 

It  is  also  of  first  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the  capture  of 
Richmond  necessarily  involves  the  prompt  fall  of 
Norfolk,  while  an  operation  against  Norfolk,  if 
successful,  as  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
facilitates  the  reduction  of  Richmond  merely  by 
the  demoralization  of  the  rebel  troops  involved, 
and  that  after  the  fall  of  Norfolk  we  should  be 
obliged  to  undertake  the  capture  of  Richmond  by 
the  same  means  which  would  have  accomplished 
it  in  the  beginning,  having  meanwhile  afforded 
the  rebels  ample  time  to  perfect  their  defensive 
arrangements,  for  they  would  well  know,  from 
the  moment  the  array  of  the  Potomac  changed  its 
base  to  Fort  Monroe,  that  Richmond  must  be  its 
illtimate  object 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  that, 
for  the  prompt  success  of  this  campaign,  it  is  ab- 
§olaUAj^  neceaavf  that  the  navy  should  at  once 


throw  its  whole  available  force,  its  most  powerful 
vessels,  against  Yorktown.  There  is  the  most 
important  point — there  the  knot  to  be  cut  Au 
immediate  decision  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
this  communication  is  highly  desirable,  and  seems 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

I  am,  air,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  scr- 
vant)  George  B.  McClellan, 

Hon.  K  M:  Stanton,  ^ 

Secretary  of  War. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  destined  to  form 
the  active  army  were  collected  in  camps  conve- 
nient to  the  points  of  embarkation,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  embark  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  when  the  transports  were  ready. 

A  few  days  before  sailing  for  Fort  Monroe, 
while  still  encamped  near  Alexandria,  I  met  the 
President,  by  appointment,  on  a  steamer.  He 
there  informed  me  that  he  had  been  strongly 
pressed  to  take  General  Blenker  s  division  mm 
my  command  and  give  it  to  General  Fremont 
His  Excellency  was  good  enough  to  suggest  seve- 
ral reasons  for  not  taking  Blenker^s  division  fh>ra 
me.  I  assented  to  the  force  of  his  suggestions, 
and  was  extremely  gratified  by  his  decision  to 
allow  the  division  to  remain  with  the  army  of  the . 
Potomac  It  was  therefore  with  surprise  that  I 
received,  on  the  thirty-first,  theifoUowing  note  : 

ExBcmTK  Maksiov,  I 

WASHinoTOH,  March  81, 18QS.     ) 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  This  morning  I  felt  constrained 
to  order  Blenker's  division  to  Fremont  and  I 
write  this  to  assure  you  that  I  did  so  with  great 
pain,  understanding  that  you  would  wish  it  other- 
wise. If  you  could  know  the  full  pressure  of  the 
case,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  justify  it, 
even  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  tho 
Commander-in-Chief  may  ordef  what  he  pleases. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  LlNCOLX. 

Major-Gcneral  McClellan. 

To  this  I  replied,  in  substance,  that  I  regretcd 
the  order,  and  could  ill  afibrd  to  lose  ten  thou- 
sand troops  which  hod  been  counted  upon  in 
forming  my  plan  of  campaign,  but  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  I  would  yield,  and  do  the  best  I  couM 
without  them.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Pre^- 
ident  a  few  hours  afterward  I  repeated  verbally 
the  same  thing,  and  expressed  my  regret  that 
Blenker's  division  had  been  given  to  General 
Fremont  from  any  pressure  otheir  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  exigency.  I  was  par- 
tially relieved,  however,  by  the  President's  posi- 
tive and  emphatic  assurance  that  I  might  h% 
confident  that  no  more  troops  beyond  these  ten 
thousand  should  in  any  event  be  taken  from  me, 
or  in  any  way  detached  from  my  command. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  by 
the  enemy,  Jackson  was  at  Winchester,  our  forces 
occupying  Charlestown,  and  Shields's  teaching 
Bunker  Uill  on  the  eleventh.  On  the  morning  or 
the  twelfth,  a  brigade  of  General  Banks's  troopsi, 
under  General  Hamilton,  entered  Winchester,  th« 
«aemy  having  loft  at  five  o*dock  the  eyonirg  b«* 
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fbre,  his  rear-guard  of  cavalry  leaving  an  hour 
before  our  advance  entered  the  place.  The  ene- 
my having  made  his  preparations  for  evacuation 
some  days  before,  it  was  not  possible  to  intercept 
his  retreat  On  the  thirteenth  the  mass  of  Banks^s 
corps  was  concentrated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Winchester,  the  enemy  being  in  the  rear  of 
Strasburgh. 

On  the  nineteenth  Greneral  Shields  occupied 
Strasburgh,  driving  the  enemy  twenty  miles  south 
to  Mount  Jackson. 

On  the  twentieth  the  first  division  of  Banks*8 
corps  commenced  its  movement  toward  Manassas, 
in  compliance  with  my  letter  of  instructions  of 
the  sixteenth. 

Jackson  probably  received  information  of  this 
movement,  and  supposed  that  no  force  of  any 
consequence  was  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Winches- 
ter, and  upon  the  falling  back  of  Shields  to  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  Jackson  in  pur- 
suit, the  latter  promptly  followed,  whereupon 
ensued  a  skirmish  on  the  twenty-second,  in  which 
General  Shields  was  wounded,  and  an  affair  at 
Winchester  on  the  twenty-third  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  Jackson,  who  was  pursued  as  rapidly 
as  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  supplies  permitted.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  full  reports  of  the  battle  of  Winchester 
wore  forwarded  direct  to  the  War  Department 
by  General  Banks. 

It  being  now  clear  that  the  enemy  had  no  in- 
tention of  returning  by  the  Manassas  route,  the 
following  letter  of  April  first  was  written  to  Gen- 
eral BaiULs: 

HSADQOARTnS  JLMMT  OF  TSI  POTOM AC,  ) 

Os  BoABO  TBX  CoKJCOOORi,  AprQ  1, 1862.      f 

General  :  The  change  in  affairs  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  has  rendered  necessary  a  cor- 
responding departure,  temporarily  at  least,  fi^)m 
the  plan  we  some  days  since  agreed  upon. 

Ill  my  arrangements  I  assume  that  you  have 
with  you  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  drive  Jack- 
son before  you,  provided  he  is  not  reenforced 
largely.  I  also  assume  that  you  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  detach  any  thing  toward  Manassas 
for  some  days,  probably  not  until  the  operations 
of  the  main  army  have  drawn  all  the  rebel  force 
toward  Richmond. 

You  are  aware  that  General  Sumner  has  for 
some  days  been  at  Manassas  Junction  with  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  six  batteries,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  that  a  reconnoissance  to 
the  Rappahannock  forced  the  enemy  to  destroy 
the  railway  bridge  at  Rappahannock  Station,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Since  that 
time  our  cavalry  have  found  nothing  on  this 
side  the  Rappahannock  in  that  direction,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  any 
return  of  the  rebels  in  that  quarter.  Their  move- 
ments near  Fredericksburgh  also  indicate  a  final 
abandonment  of  that  neighborhood.  I  doubt 
whether  Johnston  will  now  rcenforce  Jackson 
with  a  view  of  offensive  operations.  The  time 
is  probably  passed  when  he  could  have  gained 
any  thing  by  doing  so.  I  have  ordered  in  one  of 
Sumner's  divisions  (that  of  Richardson,  late  Sum- 


ncr*8)  to  Alexandria  for  embarkation.  BlenkerU 
has  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Potomao 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Creneral  Fremont 

Abercrombie  is  probably  at  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion to-day.     Geary  is  at  White  Plains. 

Two  regiments  of  cavalry  have  been  ordered 
out,  and  are  now  on  the  way  to  relieve  ih%  two 
regiments  of  Sumner. 

Four  thousand  infantry  and  one  battery  leave 
Washington  at  once  for  Manassas.  Some  three 
thousand  more  will  move  in  one  or  two  days,  and 
soon  after  some  three  thousand  additional. 

I  will  order  Blenker  to  march  on  Strasburgh 
and  to  report  to  you  for  temporary  duty,  so  that 
should  you  find  a  large  force  in  your  fh)nt  yon 
can  avail  yourself  of  his  aid  as  soon  as  possible. 
Please  direct  him  to  Winchester,  thence  to  report 
to  the  Adjutant-General  oi  the  army  for  orders ; 
but  keep  him  until  you  are  sure  what  you  hare 
in  iW>nt 

In  regard  to  your  oWn  movements,  the  mbsl 
important  thing  at  preschit  is  to  throw  Jackson 
well  back,  and  then  to  assume  such  a  position  as 
to  enable  you  to  prevent  his  return.  As  soon  as 
the  railway  communications  are  reestablished  it 
will  be  probably  important  and  advisable  to  move 
on  Staunton,  but  this  would  require  secure  com- 
munications,  and  a  force  of  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  for  active  operations. 
It  should  also  be  nearly  coincident  with  toy  own 
move  on  Richmond,  at  all  events  not  so  long  be- 
fore it  as  to  enable  the  rebels  to  concentrate  on 
you,  and  then  return  on  me.  I  fear  that  you 
cannot  be  ready  in  time,  although  it  may  come  in 
Very  well  with  a  force  less  than  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, after  the  main  battle  near  Richmond. 
When  General  Sumner  leaves  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, General  Abercrombie  will  be  placed  in  im- 
mediate command  of  Manassas  and  Warrenton 
Junction,  under  your  general  orders.  Please  in- 
form me  frequently  by  telegraph  and  otherwise 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  your  front 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

George  B.  McClellan, 

MiUor-CknenJ  Oomniaading. 

Major-General  N.  P.  Bancs, 

Commanding  Fifth  Ooipt. 

P.  S. — From  what  I  have  just  learned,  if  would 
seem  that  the  regiments  of  cavalry  intended  for 
Warrenton  Junction  have  gone  to  Harper*s  Ferry. 
Of  the  four  additional  r<^iments  placed  under 
your  orders,  two  should  as  promptly  as  possible 
move  by  the  shortest  route  on  Warrenton  June 
tion. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,  .  George  B.  McClellan, 

Bfi^or-Oeneral  Oommandiaf. 

This  letter  needs  no  further  explanation  than 
to  say  that  it  was  my  intention,  had  the  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter  remained  under  my  charge, 
either  to  have  resumed  the  defensive  position 
marked  out  in  the  letter  of  March  sixteenth,  or 
to  have  advanced  General  Banks  upon  Stauntifki 
as  might  in  the  progress  of  events  seem  advisable. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  I  wrote  the 
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Eeding  and  following  letters  of  April  first  I 
no  ejepcctflUon  of  being  reUevtMl  from  the 
ge  of  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Vol* 
Ity,  the  President's  War  Order  No,  3  givmg  no  in- 
timation of  such  an  intention,  and  that  so  far  as 
reference  waf!  made  to  final  operatic ns  aUcr  drtv- 
inf  Jackson  back  and  takmg  such  a  po Edition  as 
to  prevent  hU  r^turn^  no  positEre  orders  were 
given  in  the  letter,  the  matter  being  left  for  future 
con:^iderfttton,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  ft 
decision. 

From  the  following  letter  to  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
efal  dated  April  &%t^  1802,  it  will  be  seen  that 
X  left  for  the  defence  of  the  national  capital  And 
ita  approaches,  when  I  sailed  for  the  Pcninsulaf 
seven ty-thrce  thousand  four  hundred  and  Bflj-^i,T 
men,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  piece?*  of  light 
Artillerj,  inclndingthe  thirty-two  pi cces>  in  Wash- 
iiigton  allude  to,  but  not  enumerated  in  my  let- 
ter to  the  Adjutant-General.  It  will  also  be  fieen 
that  I  recommended  other  available  troops  in  New- 
York  (more  than  four  thousand)  to  bo  at  once 
ordered  forward  to  reenforce  them. 

EgiDQDAfemti  AiucT  or  teu  Pdtqh j^c,  { 

General  :  T  hare  to  request  that  you  will  lay 
the  following  communication  before  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  War- 

The  approximate  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
troops  lefl'ncar  and  in  rear  of  the  Potomac  are  as 
fiQllaw3 ; 

General  DIx  has,  after  guarding  the  railroa^ls 
jndcr  his  charge,  sufficient  to  give  him  five  thou- 
sand for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  available  for 
the  Eastern  shor^  Annapolis,  etc.  Fort  Delaware 
is  very  well  garrisoned  by  about  four  hundred 
men. 

The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington 
amount  to  ten  thousand  mix  hundred  men  ;  other 
disposable  troops  now  with  General  AVadiiworth 
about  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  men. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  various 
I'ailways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  flfty-ntne  men. 
These  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regi- 
ments, by  dismounted  cavklry,  and  to  send  for- 
ward to  Manassas. 

General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warren  ton  with 
ft  force,  which,  including  Colonel  Geary,  at  White 
Plains,  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  uvill 
amount  to  some  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  men^  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

T  have  the  honor  to  remicst  that  all  the  troopi 
oiTganiied  for  service  in  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Vork,  and  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington,  I  lejirn  from  Governor 
Curtin  that  there  are  some  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
force  I  should  be  glad  to  have  sent  to  Manassas. 
Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wadsworth  I 
desire  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas,  These  troops, 
with  the  railroad  guard fj  above  alluded  to,  will 
make  up  a  force  under  the  command  of  General 


Abcrcrombie  of  something  like  eighteen  thouiMUid 
six  hundred  and  thirty- nine  men. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blenker^e  di- 
vision from  Warrenton  upon  Sintshui^h*  H« 
should  remain  at  Strasburgh  long  enough  to  allow 
matters  to  nssamr  a  definite  form  in  that  region 
before  proceeding  to  his  ul^mate  destination. 

The  ttoopsin  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will 
thus^  including  Blenker's  division,  ten  thousand 
and  twenty -eight  strong,  with  twenty*  four  pieces 
of  artiiiery  ]  Banks* s  Filth  corps,  which  embraces 
the  command  of  General  Shields,  ninetaen  thou-^ 
sand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  strong,  with 
forty -one  guns,  some  three  tbouaapd  six  hundred 
and  Hfty-two  disposable  cavalry^  and  the  railroid 
guards,  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  men, 
amount  to  about  thirty -five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  men. 

It  13  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  bj 
one  regiment,  say  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
being,  with  some  five  hundred  cavalry,  one  thou-' 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  Lower 
Potomac. 
To  recapitulate :  At  Warrenton  there 

is  to  be, 7780  men 

At  Manassas,  sav, , . , , , ,  10,859    '^'' 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah^ , , , ,  35,46T    ** 
On  the  Jjower  Potomac, , 1^850    ** 

In  all, . ' ...,.....,  55,45d  ** 

There  would  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and 
the  front  of  Washington,  under  General  Wads- 
worth,  some  eighteen  thousand,  inclusive  of  tha 
batteries  under  instruction.  The  troops  organ- 
ising or  ready  for  service  in  New-York,  I  learn, 
will  probably  number  more  than  four  thousand. 
These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington,  sub- 
ject to  disposition  where  their  services  may  be 
most  required, 

I  am,  very  respcctfull^v,  your  obedient  servant, 
Georce  B.  McClella:?, 

Brig, -General  L.  TnoiiAS, 

l[^titiLiiHj«{ieni.l  United  StaU^  knaj. 

Tlie  following  letter  from  General  Barry  shows 
that  thirty- two  (32)  field-guns,  with  mcn^  honses^ 
and  equipments,  were  also  lefl  in  Washington 
City  when  the  army  sailed.  These  were  the  bat* 
terios  under  instruction  referred  to  above : 

WAJtiiNUTOSi^  nec-«naber  ICE,  l^isk,        f 

General:  It  having  been  stated  in  variomt 
public  prints,  and  in  a  spetch  of  Senator  Chand- 
ler, of  Michigan,  in  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate^  quoting  what  he  stated  to  be  a  poriioa 
of  the  testimony  of  lirigadier-Gcneral  Wads* 
worth.  Military  Governor  of  Washington,  before 
the  joint  S^cnate  and  House  committee  on  th« 
conduct  of  the  war,  tliat  Major- General  McClellan 
had  left  an  insufficient  force  for  the  defence  oJ 
Washington  J  and  no^  a  gtm  on  whe^h, 
1  have  to  contradict  this  charge  as  follows : 
From  official  reports  made  at  the  time  to  mei, 
(the  Chief  of  ArtiUery  of  the  army  of  the  PoUk 
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mac,)  and  now  in  my  possession,  by  the  com-  the  perfect  security  of  Washington  against  any 
manding  officer  of  the  light  artillery  troops  left  force  the  enemy  could  bring  against  it^  for  the 


in  camp  in  the  city  of  Washington  \fy  your  or 
ders,  it  appears  that  the  following  named  field 
batteries  were  left : 
Battery  C,  First  New-York  artillery,  Captain 


following  reasons : 

The  light  troops  I  had  thrown  foi^ward  under 
General  Stoneman  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  arm j% 
after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  and  Centreville, 


Barnes,  two  guns ;  battery  K,  First  New- York  I  had  driven  their  rear-guard  across  Cedar  Run, 
artillery,  Captain  Crounse,  six  guns ;  battery  L,  |  and  subsequent  expeditions  from  Sumner's  corpa 


Second  New-York  artillery,  Captain  Robinson, 
six  guns ;  Nintn  New- York  independent  battery^ 
Captain  Monzordi,  six  guns ;  Sixteenth  New-York 
independent  battery,  Captain  Locke ;  battery  A, 
Second  battalion  New- York  artillery.  Captain 
Hogan,  six  guns;  battery  B,  Second  battalion 
New- York  artillery.  Captain  McMahon,  six  guns ; 
total  of  batteries,  thirty-two  guns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  horses  which 
could  have  been  procured  from  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  in  a  few  hours,  the  batteries 
were  all  fit  for  immediate  service,  excepting  the 
Sixteenth  New-York  battery,  which  having  been 
previously  ordered,  on  General  Wads  worth's  ap- 
plication, to  report  to  him  for  special  service,  was 
unequipped  with  either  guns  or  horses. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Barry, 

BiiK.-Oen.  Inspector  of  Artillery  United  Stales  Army. 
Major-General  McClellan, 
United  Stotes  Army. 

It  is  true  that  Blenker's  division,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  force  enumerated  by  me,  was  un- 


had  forced  them  beyond  the  Rappahannock. 
They  had  destroyed  all  the  railroad  bridges  be> 
hind  them,  thereby  indicating  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  return  over  that  route.  Indeed,  if  they 
had  attempted  such  a  movement,  their  progress 
must  have  been  slow  and  difficult,  as  it  would 
have  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges ; 
and  if  my  orders  for  keeping  numerous  cavalry 
patrols  well  out  to  the  front,  to  give  timely  no- 
tice of  any  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  (and  I  left  seven  regiments  of 
cavalry  for  this  express  purpose,)  they  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  reached  Washington  be- 
fore there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  con* 
centrate  the  entire  forces  left  for  its  defence,  as 
well  as  those  at  Baltimore,  at  any  necessary 
point 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind,  as  I  reiterated  to  the 
authorities,  that  the  movement  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  would  have  the  effect  to  dra^  off 
the  hostile  army  from  Manassas  to  the  defence 
of  their  capital,  and  thus  free  Washington  from 
menace.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  the  mo- 
ment the  movement  commenced,  or  rather  as 


was  authorized  to  detain  him  at  Strasburgh  until 
matters  assumed  a  definite  form  in  that  region, 
before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination ;  in 
other  words,  until  Jackson  was  disposed  of.  And 
had  he  been  detained  there,  instead  of  moving 
on  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Franklin,  under  other 
orders,  it  is  probable  that  General  Banks  would 
have  defeated  Jackson,  instead  of  being  himself 
obliged  subsequently  to  retreat  to  Williamsport. 

WaB  DKPABTMnfT,  } 

Wasbdiotoji,  D.  0.,  &Urch  81, 1848.  f 
The  order  in  respect  to  Blenker  is  not  designed 
to  hinder  or  delay  the  movement  of  Richardson, 
or  any  other  force.  He  can  remain  wherever  you 
desire  him  as  long  as  required  for  your  move- 
ments, and  in  any  position  you  desire.  The  or- 
der is  simply  to  place  him  in  position  for  reen- 
forcing  Fremont,  as  soon  as  your  dispositions  will 
permit,  and  he  may 


show  to  have  been  intended  to  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  McDowell's  corps  firom  being 
sent  to  reen force  me,  no  rebel  force  of  any  mag- 
nitude made  its  appearance  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  progress  of  our  operations  on  the 
Peninsula ;  nor  until  the  order  was  given  for  my 
return  from  Harrison's  Landing  was  Washing, 
ton  again  threatened. 

Surrounded,  as  Washington  was,  with  numer- 
ous and  strong  fortifications,  well  garrisoned,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  enemy  could  not  afford  to 
detach  from  his  main  army  a  force  sufficient  to 
assail  them. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  just  previous  to 
my  departure  for  Fort  Monroe,  I  sent  my  Chief 
of  Staff  to  General  Hitchcock,  who  at  that  time 


held  staff  relations  with  His  Excellency  the  Prei*- 

ident  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  submit  to  him 

»  «u«ii  «  jruuraispowHons  will   ^  u^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^  I  proposed  to  leave  for  the 

'     .       A   ,       ,  /S^^^^'^f  ?,^?"7^J'e^"^^^iefence  of   Washington,  and  the  positions  in 
route  and  at  such  time  as  you  shall  direct.    State   ^^^j^^  j  ^^^^^^  p^|^j„^  ^^^^    ^^^^^1  ^^^ 


your  own  wishes  as  to  the  movement,  when  and 
now  it  shall  be  made. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Major-General  McClellan. 

*  Without  including  General  Blenker's  division, 
there  were  left  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  men  and  eighty-five  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I  deemed  more  than  adequate  to  insure 


cock,  after  glancing  his  eye  over  the  list,  ob- 
served that  he  was  not  the  judge  of  what  was 
required  for  defending  the  capital ;  that  General 
McClellan' s  position  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  subject  much  better  than  he 
did,  and  he  presumed  that  if  the  force  designated 
wa^,  in  his  judgment,  sufficient,  nothing  more 
would  be  required.  He  was  then  told  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
opinion,  as  an  old  and  experienced  officer  ^  to 
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this  he  replied,  that  as  I  had  had  the  entire  con- 
trol, of  the  defences  for  a  long  time,  I  was  the 
best  judge  of  what  was  ncodcKl,  and  he  declined 
to  give  any  other  expression  of  opinion  at  that 
tiiDe. 

On  the  second  of  April,  the  day  following  my 
departure  for  Fort  Monroe,  (xenerals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas  were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  examine  and  report  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  me,  of  March  eighth  and 
thirteenth  bad  been  complied  with ;  on  the  same 
day  their  report  was  submitted,  Mid  their  deci- 
tion  was — 

That  the  reqiurement  of  the  President,  that 
this  city  (Washmgton)  shall  be  left  entirely  se- 
cure, has  hot  been  fully  complied  with. 

The  President,  in  bis  letter  to  me  on  the  ninth 
of  April,  savs :  *'  And  now  allow  me  to  ask,  do 
Tou  really  think  I  should  permit  the  line  from 
Richmond,  ria  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  city, 
to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could 
be  presented  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  un- 
organized troops." 

In  the  report  of  Oenerals  Ilitchoock  and  Tho- 
mas, alluded  to,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Manassas,  in  these  words :  "  In  regard  to  occu- 
pying Manassas  Junction,  as  the  enemy  have  de- 
Btroyed  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  it  may  be  fiiir  to 
assume  that  they  have  no  intention  of  returning 
fM*  the  redocupatioa  of  their  late  position,  and 
therefore  no  large  force  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  that  position." 

That)  as  remarked  before,  was  precisely  the 
Tiew  I  took  of  it,  and  this  was  enforced  by  the 
subsequent  movements  of  the  enemy. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  report  it  is  stated 
that  fifty-five  thousand  men  was  the  number  con- 
sidered adequate  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
That  (General  McClellan,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  foroes  lelt«  had  included  Banks^s  army  corps, 
operating  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  but  whether 
this  corps  should  be  regarded  as  available  for  the 
protection  of  Washington,  they  decline  to  express 
an  opinion. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  made,  the  only  en- 
emy on  any  approach  to  Washington  was  Jack- 
son*s  force,  in  front  of  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  with  the  Manassas  Clap  Railroad  leading 
from  this  valley  to  Washington ;  and  it  will  be 
admitted,  I  presume,  that  Banks,  occupying  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  was  in  the  bestposition  to 
defend  not  only  that  approach  to  Washington, 
but  the  roads  to  Harpers  Ferry  and  above. 

The  number  of  troops  left  by  me  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  as  given  in  my  letter  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General, were  taken  from  the  latest  official 
returns  of  that  date,  and  these,  of  course,  consti- 
tuted the  most  trustworthv  and  authentic  source 
from  which  such  information  could  be  obtained. 

Another  statement  made  by  General  Hitchcock 
before  the  **  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,"  in  reference  to  this  same  order,  should  be 
noticed.  Ho  was  asked  the  following  question : 
'*Do  vou  understand  now  that  the  movement 
mailu  by  General  McClellan  to  Fort  Monroe,  and 


up  the  York  River,  was  in  compliance  with  iha 
recommendation  of  the  council  of  generaU  ooHi- 
manding  corps,  and  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March  last,  or  in  violation 
of  it?" 

To  which  he  replied  as  follows :  ^'  i  have  con- 
sidered, and  do  now  consider,  that  it  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  recommendation  of  that  council  in 
two  important  particulars ;  one  particular  being 
that  portion  of  this  report  which  represents  the 
council  as  agreeing  to  the  expedition  by  w^  of 
the  Peninsula,  pramded  the  rebel  steamer  Mni- 
mac  could  first  be  neutralized.  That  inuwrtant 
.provision  General  McClellan  disregarded. 


The  second  particular  alluded  to  by  General 
Hitchcock  was  in  reference  to  the  troops  left  far 
the  defence  of  Washington,  which  has  been  dia- 
poeed  of  above. 

In  regard  to  the  steamer  Merrimac,  I  have  alio 
stated  uiat,  so  far  as  our  operations  on  York  River 
were  concerned,  the  power  of  this  vessel  was  neu- 
tralized. I  no#  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  evi- 
dence which  influenced  me  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion. 

Previous  to  our  departure  for  the  Peninsula, 
Mr.  Waitson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  sent 
by  the  President  to  Fort  Monroe  to  conAilt  with 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  upon  this  subject  The 
result  of  that  consultation  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Golds- 
borough  before  the  *^  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,"  namely:  "I  told  Mr.  Watson,  As- 
sistant  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  President  might 
make  his  mind  perfectly  easy  about  the  Merrimac 
going  up  York  River ;  that  she  could  never  get 
there,  for  I  had  ample  means  to  prevent  that** 

Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  testifies  before  the  committee  as  follows: 

**  General  McClellan  expected  the  navy  to  neu- 
tralize the  Merrimac,  and  I  promised  that  at  should 
be  done." 

General  Keyes,  commanding  Fourth  army  corps, 
testifies  as  follows  before  the  committee : 

**  During  the  time  that  the  subject  of  the  change 
of  base  was  discussed,  I  had  refused  to  consent  to 
the  Peninsula  line  of  operations  until  I  had  tent 
word  to  the  Navy  Department  and  asked  two 
questions :  First,  whether  the  Merrimac  was  cer- 
tainly neutralized,  or  not  ?  Second,  whether  the 
navy  was  in  a  condition  to  codperate  efficiently 
with  the  army  to  break  through-  between  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point  ?  To  both  of  these, 
answers  were  returned  in  the  affirmative ;  that  it, 
the  Merrimac  was  neutralized,  and  the  navy  waa 
in  a  condition  to  codperate  efficiently  to  break 
through  between  Yorktown  and  Gloucester 
Point" 

Before  starting  for  the  Peninsula,  I  instructed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  United 
States  corps  of  engineers,  to  visit  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  its  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing upon  the  defensive  works  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  hold  that  place  with  a  small  force.  The  a^' 
companying  letters  from  Colonel  Alexander  wUi 
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■how  what  steps  were  taken  hy  him  to  carry  into 
efTect  this  important  order. 

I  regret  to  say  that  those  who  succeeded  mo  in 
command  of  the  region  in  front  of  Washington, 
whatever  were  the  fears  for  its  safety,  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  carry  out  my  plans  and  in- 
structions to  them.  Had  Manassas  hcen  placed  in 
condition  for  a  strong  defence,  and  its  communi- 
cations secured  as  recommended  by  Colonel  Al- 
exander, the  result  of  General  Popovs  campaign 
would  probably  have  been  different 

Sir  :  You  will  proceed  to  Manassas  at  as  early 
a  moment  as  practicable  and  mark  on  theground 
the  works  for  the  defence  of  that  place,  oitihe  posi- 
tions which  I  indicated  to  you  yesterday.  Yon 
will  find  two  carpenters,  experienced  in  this  kind 
of  work,  ready  to  accompany  you,  by  ealling  on 
Mr.  Dougherty,  the  master  carpenter  of  the  Trea- 
sunr  extension. 

The  general  idea  of  the  defence  of  this  position 
is,  to  occupy  the  fringe  of  elevation  whioh  lies 
about  half-way  between  Manassas  depot  and  the 
junction  of  the  railroad,  with  a  series  of  works, 
open  to  the  rear,  so  that  they  may  be  comimafeHled 
by  the  work  hereafter  to  be  described. 

There  will  be  at  least  four  of  these  works,  three 
of  them  being  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  leading 
from  Alexandria,  at  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  enemy's  works.  The  other  on  the  right  of 
this  road,  on  the  position  we  examined  yesterday. 
The  works  of  the  enemy  to  the  north  of  this  h^ 
ter  position,  numbered  One  and  Two,  on  Lieuten- 
ant  Comstock's  sketch,  may  also  form  a  part  of 
the  front  line  of  our  defence ;  but  the  sides  <tf 
those  works  looking  toward  Manassas  Station 
s  should  be  lerelled,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
works  may  be  seen  from  the  latter  position. 

Embrasures  should  be  arranged  in  all  these 
works  for  field-artillery.  The  approaches  should 
be  such  that  a  battery  can  drive  into  the  works. 
The  number  of  embrasures  in  each  battery  will 
depend  upon  its  size  and  the  ground  to  be  com- 
manded. It  is  supposed  there  will  be  from  four 
to  eight  embrasures  in  each  battery. 

The  other  works  of  the  enemy  looking  toward 
the  east  and  south  may  be  strengthened  so  as  to 
afford  sufficient  defence  in  these  directions.  The 
work  Number  Three  in  Lieutenant  Comstock*s 
sketch  may  be  also  strengthened  and  arranged 
for  field-artillery,  when  time  will  permit  TYds 
work  is  in  a  good  position  to  cover  a  retreat, 
which  would  be  made  down  the  valley  in  which 
the  raifroad  runs  toward  Bull  Run. 

At  Manassas  Station  there  should  be  a  fort  con- 
structed. The  railroad  will  pass  through  this 
fort,  and  the  depot,  if  there  should  be  one  built, 
should  be  placed  in  its  rear.  This  latter  work 
should  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  position.  It 
should  be  as  large  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  permit 

By  going  down  the  slopes,  which  are  not  steep, 
it  may  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  thousand  or  three  thousand  men.  The  top 
of  the  position  need  not  be  cut  away ;  it  will  b« 


better  to  throw  up  the  earth  into  a  large  traverse^ 
which  may  also  be  a  bomb-proof.  Its  profile 
should  be  strong,  and  its  ditches  should  be  flank- 
ed. It  should  receive  a  heavy  armament  Of  tweii* 
tv-four  or  thirty-two-pounders,  with  some  rifled 
(Parrott)  twenty  or  thirty-pounders.  Its  guiw 
should  command  all  the  exterior  workd,  so  that 
these  works  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  enemy, 
should  he  take  them.  In  accommodating  the 
fort  to  the  ground  this  consideration  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Alter  tracing  these  works  on  the  ground,  yoa 
will  make  a  sketch  embracing  Uie  wl^  of  them, 
showing  their  relative  positions  and  size.  This 
sketch  should  embrace  the  junction  of  the  rai^ 
roads  and  the  ground  for  some  distance  arouncl 
the  main  work.  It  need  not  be  made  with  ex* 
treme  accuracy.  The  distances  may  b^  paced, 
or  measured,  with  a  tape-line.  The  l>earings  maj 
be  taken  by  compass. 

Having  located  the  works  and  prepared  your 
sketch,  ywi  will  report  to  Captain  Frederick  E. 
Prime,  oT  the  oorps  of  engineers,  who  will  fur- 
nish you  the  means  of  construction. 

It  is  important  that  these  works  should  ba 
built  with  the  least  possible  delay.  You  will, 
therefore,  expedite  matters  as  fast  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Albxandbb, 
Uentenant-Ooloiiel,  Aid-de-Campw 

Gaphdn  Trrd.  R.  Muntheb,  Present 

Wasbixotoii,  April  6),  1861. 

StR :  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions which  I  gave  to  Captain  Munther,  in 
reference  to  the  defences  of  Manassas. 

As  there  has  been  a  new  department  created, 
(that  of  the  Rappahannock,)  it  is  possible  that 
you  and  I,  as  well  as  General  McCl<^lan,  are^re- 
lieved  from  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time. 

I  will,  however,  state  for  your  information, 
should  the  subject  ever  come  before  you  again, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  communication  with  Ma- 
nassas by  land  should  be  secured. 

To  effect  this  in  the  best  manner,  so  far  as  my 
observations  extended,  I  think  the  bridge  over 
Bull  Run,  near  Union  Mills,  and  just  above  the  rail- 
road bridge,  should  be  rebuilt  or  thoroughly  re- 
paired, and  that  a  suwll  work,  or  two  or  three 
open  batteries,  should  be  erected  on  the  adjacent 
heurhts  to  protect  it  as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge. 

The  communication  by  land  would  then  be 
through  or  near  Centreville,  over  the  road  used 
by  the  enemy. 

I  write  this  for  fear  something  should  detain 
me  here ;  but  I  hope  to  leave  here  to  join  yott 
to-morrow.     My  health  is  much  improved. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Alexakdbr, 
Lleaten&nt-Golonel,  Aidnle-CMBp. 

Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Barx ard, 

OUef  Rigliwff,  Armj  of  Uie  Potonttfe. 

I  may  be  permitted  also  to  mention  that  tha 
plans  (also  unexecuted  by  my  successor)  indi. 
•%ted  in  my  letter  of  instructions  to  General 
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Banks,  dated  March  sixteenth,  1862,  for  intrench- 
ing Chester  Gap  and  the  point  where  the  Manas- 
sas Railroad  crosses  the  Shenandoah,  were  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  even  the  attempt  of  such 
a  raid  as  that  of  Jackson  in  the  month  of  May 
fbllowing. 

IflLITABT  INCIDENTS  OP  THE  HRST  PERIOD. 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  embarka- 
tion and  Peninsula  campaign,  I  should  remark 
that  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861>*62,  while 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  position  in  iVont 
of  Washington,  reconnoissances  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  skirmishes  fre<^uently  occurred, 
which  were  of  great  importance  m  the  education 
of  the  troops,  accustoming  them  to  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  giving  them  confidence  under 
•  fire.  There  were  many  instances  of  individual 
gallantry  displayed  in  these  affairs ;  the  reports 
of  them  will  be  found  among  the  documents 
which  accompany  this  report 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  affairs  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Drainsvillc,  on  Decem- 
ber twentieth,  1861,  when  the  Third  brigade  of 
McGairs  division,  under  Brigadier-General  £.  O. 
G.  Ord,  with  Easton's  battel^,  rout^  and  pur- 
sued four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  six  pieces. 

The  operations  of  Brigadier-General  F.  W. 
Lander  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1862,  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Balti-< 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Cumberland,  etc.,  and 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  to  Winchester.  His 
constitution  was  impaired  by  the  hardships  he 
had  experienced,  and  on  the  second  March  the 
fearless  General  Lander  expired,  a  victim  to  the 
excessive  fatigue  of  the  campaign. 

SECOND   PERIOD. 
CHAPm  L 

The  council  composed  of  the  four  corp^  com 
mandors,  organized  by  the  Pr^ident  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  meeting  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
adopted. Fort  Monroe  as  the  base  of  operations 
for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
upon  Richmond.  For  the  prompt  and  successful 
execution  of  the  projected  operation,  it  was  re- 
garded by  all  as  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
four  corps  should  be  employed,  with  at  least  the 
addition  of  ten  thousand  men  drawn  from  the 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  that  po- 
giUdn  and  its  dependencies  being  regarded  as  am- 
ply protected  by  the  naval  force  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  advance  of  the  main  army  up  the 
Ptoinsula,  so  that  it  could  be  safely  left  with  a 
small  garrison. 

In  addition  to  the  land  forces,  the  codperation 
of  the  navy  was  desired  in  the  projected  attack 
upon  the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
as  well  as  in  controlling  the  York  and  James  Riv- 
ers for  the  protection  of  our  flanks,  and  the  use 
of  the  transports  bringing  supplies  to  the  army. 
With  these  expectations,  and  for  reasons  stated 
ilHewhere  in  this  report,  my  original  plan  of 


moving  by  Urbana  and  West-Point  was  aban* 
doned,  and  the  line  with  Fort  Monroe  as  a  baia 
adopted.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  army  to  the  Peninsula  by  water,  the 
vessels  were  originally  ordered  to  rendezvous 
mainly  at  Annapolis ;  but  upon  the  evacuation 
of  Manassas  and  the  batteries  of  the  Lower  Poto- 
mac bv  the  enemy,  it  became  more  convenient  to 
embark  the  troops  and  material  at  Alexandria, 
and  orders  to  that  effect  were  at  once  given. 

In  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  movement,  it  was  determined  that  the  First' 
corps,  General  McDowell's,  should  move  as  a  unit 
first,  and  effect  a  landing  either  at  the  Sand-box, 
some  four  miles  south  of  Yorktown,  in  order  to 
turn  all  the  enemy's  defences  at  Ship  Point,  How- 
ard's  Bridge,  Big  Bethel,  etc,  or  else,  should  ex- 
isting circumstances  render  it  preferable,  land  on 
the  Gloucester  side  of  the  York  River,  and  movt 
on  West-Point. 

The  transports,  however,  arrived  slowly  and 
few  at  a  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  expedite 
matters,  I  decided  to  embark  the  army  by  divi- 
sions, as  transports  arrived,  keeping  army  corps 
together  as  much  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
coUect  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe.  In  determin- 
ing the  order  of  embarkation,  convenience  and  ex- 
pedition were  especially  consulted,  except  that  the 
First  corps  was  to  be  embarked  last^  as  I  intend- 
ed to  move  it  in  mass  to  its  point  of  disembarka- 
tion, and  to  land  it  on  either  bank  of  the  York, 
as  might  then  be  determined. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March  Hamilton's  divi- 
sion, of  the  Third  corps,  embarked  at  Alexandria 
and  proceeded  to  Fort  Monroe,  with  the  following 
orders : 

WASHorGTov,  D.  C,  March  17, 199k 
You  will,  on  vour  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe,  re- 
port to  General  Wool  and  request  him  to  assign 
you  ground  for  encamping  your  division.  You 
will  remain  at  Fort  Monroe  until  further  orders 
from  General  McClellan.  Should  General  Wool 
require  the  services  of  your  division  in  repelling 
an.  attack,  you  will  obey  his  orders  and  use  every 
effort  to  carry  out  his  views. 

R.  B.  Mabct, 
General  C.  S.  Hamilton,  c^t  of  sue 

Commanding  DirUlonw 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  as  soon  as 
transportation  was  ready.  General  Fitz^ohn 
Porter's  division,  of  the  same  corps,  embarked. 
General  Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  accompany 
it,  under  the  following  instructions : 

HSADQUAKTIM  ARMT  OF  THI  POTOKAC,  » 

Sniuf  AAT,  March  SS,  180S.         f 

General:  Upon  the  disembarkation  of  Por- 
ter's division  at  Fort  Monroe,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  move  your  two  divisions.  Porter's 
and  Hamilton's,  some  three  or  four  miles  out 
from  the  Fort  to  find  good  camping  places,  where 
wood  and  water  can  bo  readily  obtained,  and 
where  your  positions  will  be  good  in  a  defensive 
point  of  view.  You  may  find  it  advisable  to 
place  one  division  on  or  near  the  road  leading  to 
Yorktown  firom  Newport  News — the  other  upon 
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that  leadiiig  to  Yorktown  direct  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe. If  you  find  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  permit  easy  communication  and  mutual  sup- 
port between  the  two  divisions,  it  will  be  best  to 
place  one  on  each  road.  It  will  be  best  to  re- 
main pretty  near  the  Fort  for  the  present,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  impression  that  our  object  is  to 
attack  Norfolk  rather  than  Yorktown.  You  will 
do  well,  however,  to  push  strong  reconnoissanccs 
well  to  the  front  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy  and  his  pickets.  I  will,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, reenforce  you  by  the  Third  division  of  your 
corps,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  Fourth  corps  will  also  move  from  Fort 
Monroe.  This  will  probably  be  determined  be- 
fore your  disembarkation  is  completed,  and  you 
will  be  informed  accordingly. 

My  desire  would  be  to  make  no  important 
move  in  advance  until  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
follow  it  up  and  give  the  enemy  no  time  to  re- 
cover. 

The  Quartermaster  of  your  corps  will  receive 
detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  land  transport- 
ation from  General  Van  Vliet 

It  will  be  advisable  to  mobilize  your  corps  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  have  it  prepared  for 
an  advance.  I  have  directed  extra  clothing,  am- 
munition, etc.,  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  so 
that  all  deficiencies  may  be  supplied  without 
delay. 

Please  report  to  me  frequently  and  fully  the 
condition  of  things  on  the  new  field  of  oper- 
ations, and  whatever  intelligence  you  gain  as  to 
the  enemy. 

Engage  guides  in  sufficient  numbers  at  once, 
and  endeavor  to  send  out  spies. 
I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or«Qeneral  Comnundlng. 

Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Heintzelx an, 

Commanding  Third  Corpc 

The  remaining  divisions  embarked  as  rapidly 
as  transports  could  be  supplied. 

On  the  first  of  April  I  embarked  with  the 
headquarters  on  the  steamer  Commodore,  and 
reached  Fort  Monroe  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  horse  transports  at  Alexandria,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  cavalry  had  arrived,  and  the  artil- 
lery reserve  had  not  yet  completed  its  disem- 
barkation. 

I  found  there  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
and  the  Fifth  regular  cavalry ;  the  Second  regu- 
lar cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  First  had  ar- 
rived, but  not  disembarked.  So  few  wagons  had 
arrived  that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  Casey's 
division  at  all  for  several  days,  while  the  other 
divisions  were  obliged  to  move  with  scant  sup- 

As  to  the  force  and  position  of  the  enemy  the 
i  M'onnrition  then  in  our  possession  was  >ague 
.-  ;ti  unlrustworthy.  Much  of  it  was  obtained 
irnii  the  staff-officers  of  General  Wool,  and  was 
*i.:.ply  to  the  effect  that  Yorktown  was  surround- 
ed by  a  ooDtinuons  line  of  earth-works,  with 


strong  water-batteries  on  the  York  Sivor,  and 
garrisoned  by  not  less  than  fiheen  thousand 
troops,  under  command  of  General  J.  B.  Magru- 
der.  Maps,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
topographical  engineers  under  General  Woors 
command,  were  furnished  me,  in  which  the  War- 
wick River  was  represented  as  flowing  parallel 
to,  but  not  crossing,  the  road  from  Newport 
News  to  Williamsburgh,  making  the  so-called 
Mulberry  Island  a  real  island ;  and  we  had  no 
information  as  to  the  true  course  of  the  Warwick 
across  the  Peninsula,  nor  of  the  formidable  lino 
of  works  which  it  covered. 

Information  which  I  had  collected  during  tha 
winter  placed  General  Magruder*s  command  at 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
independently  of  General  Huger*s  force  at  Nor- 
folk, estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand. 

It  was  also  known  that  there  were  strong  de* 
fensive  works  at  or  near  Williamsburgh. 

Knowing  that  General  Huger  could  easily 
spare  some  troops  to  reeenforce  Yorktown,  that 
he  had  indeed  done  so,  and  that  Johnston's  army 
of  Manassas  could  be  brought  rapidly  by  the 
James  and  York  Rivers  to  the  same  point,  I  pro- 
posed to  invest  that  town  without  delay. 

The  accompanying  map  of  Colonel  Oram,  U.  S. 
Topographical  Engmeers,  attached  to  General 
Wool  s  staff,  given  to  me  as  the  result  of  sever^ 
months'  labor,  indicated  the  feasibility  of  the  de« 
sign.  It  was  also  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  before  the 
enemy  was  reenforced  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  hold  in  force  his  works  at  Big  Bethel,  How- 
ard's Bridge,  Ship  Point,  etc,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Yorktown  and  Young's  Mills,  on  the  road 
from  Newport  News.  This  was  the  more  ur- 
gent, as  it  was  now  evident  that  some  days  must 
elapse  before  the  First  corps  could  arrive. 

Every  thing  possible  was  done  to  hasten  the 
disembarkation  of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
wagons  in  the  harbor ;  and  on  the  third  the  or- 
ders of  march  were  given  for  the  fbUowing  day. 

There  were  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  its  vicinity 
on  the  third,  ready  to  move,  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  corps,  two  divisions  of  the  Fourth  corps, 
and  one  division  of  the  Second  corps,  and  Sykes's 
brigade  of  r^uUr  infantry,  together  with  Hunt's 
artillery  reserve,  and  the  regiments  of  cavalry  bo- 
fore  named,  in  all  about  fifty-eight  thousand  meq 
and  one  hundred  guns,  besides  the  division  Of 
artillery. 

Richardson's  and  Hooker's  divisions  of  the 
Second  and  Thuxi  corps  had  not  arrived,  and 
Casey's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  was  unable 
to  move  for  want  of  wagons. 

Before  I  left  Washington  an  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  War  Department  placing  Fort 
Monroe  and  its  dependencies  under  my  control, 
and  authorizing  me  to  draw  from  the  troops  un- 
der General  Wool  a  division  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  First 
corps. 

During  the  night  of  the  third  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army, 
stating  that,  by  the  President's  order,  I  was  de 
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prived  of  all  control  over  General  Wool  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  forbidden  to  de- 
tach any  of  his  troops  without  his  sanction. 

This  order  left  me  without  any  base  of  opera- 
tions under  my  own  control,  and  to  this  day  I 
am  ignorant  of  the-causes  which  led  to  it 

On  my  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe  the  James  River 
was  declared  by  the  naval  authorities  closed  to 
the  operations  of  their  vessels  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  its  banks 
and  the  confederate  steamers  Merrimac,  York- 
town,  Jamestown,  and  Teazer.  Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
States  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  regarded  it 
(and  no  doubt  justly)  as  his  highest  and  most 
imperative  duty  to  watch  and  neutralize  the  Mer- 
rimac ;  and  as  he  designed  using  his  most  pow- 
erful vessels  in  a  contest  with  her,  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  detach  to  the  assistance  of  the  army 
a  suitable  force  to  attack  the  water-batteries  at 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  All  this  was  contra- 
ry to  what  had  been  previously  stated  to  me,  and 
materially  affected  my  plans. 

At  no  time  during  the  operations  against  York- 
town  was  the  navy  prepared  to  lend  us  any  ma- 
>  terial  assistance  in  its  reduction  until  after  our 
land-batteries  had  partially  silenced  the  works. 

I  had  hoped,  let  me  say,  by  rapid  movements, 
to  drive  before  me  or  capture  the  enemy  on  the 
Peninsula,  open  the  James  River,  and  press  on 
to  Richmond  before  he  should  be  materially  re- 
enforced  from  other  portions  of  the  territory. 
As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the  causes  will  be  de- 
veloped which  frustrated  these  apparently  well- 
grounded  expectations. 

I  determined  then  to  move  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Fourth  corps  by  the  Newport  News  and 
Williamsburgh  road,  to  take  up  a  position  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  "Williamsburgh,  while  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Third  corps  moved  direct 
from  Fort  Monroe  upon  Yorktown  ;  the  reserves 
moving  so  as  to  support  either  corps  as  might 
prove  necessary.  I  designed,  should  the  works 
at  Yorktowii  and  Williamsburgh  offer  a  serious 
resistance,  to  land  the  First  corps,  reinforced  if 
necessary,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York  or  on  the 
Severn,  to  move  it  on  Gloucester  and  West-Point, 
in  order  to  take  in  reverse  whatever  force  the 
enemy  might  have  on  the  Peninsula,  and  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  positions. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  movement  from 
Fort  Monroe,  serious  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered from  the  want  of  precise  topographical  in- 
formation as  to  the  country  in  advance,  Correct 
local  maps  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  coun- 
try, thoush  known  in  its  general  feature,  we 
found  to  be  inaccurately  described  in  essential 
particulars  in  the  only  maps  and  geoeraphical 
memoirs  or  papers  to  which  access  could  be  had. 
Erroneous  courses  to  streams  and  roads  were 
frequently  given,  and  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  information  thus  derived.  This 
difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist  with  respect  to 
most  portions  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  through 
which  my  military  operations  have  extended. 
Reconnoissances,  frequently  under  fire,  proved 


the  only  trustworthy  sources  of  informatioo. 
Negroes,  however  truthful  their  reports,  pos- 
sessed or  were  able  to  communicate  very  little 
accurate  and  no  comprehensive  topographical  in- 
formation. 

On  the  third  the  following  orders  were  given 
for  the  movement  of  the  fourth : 

**  Porter  s  and  Hamilton's  divisions  and  Aver- 
ill's  cavalry  of  the  Third  corps,  and  Scclewick's 
division  of  the  Second  corps,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Heintzelman,  commanding  Third  corps, 
will  move  to-morrow  in  the  following  order: 
Porter's  division  with  AveriU's  cavalry  at  »x 
A.M.,  over  the  Newmarket  and  New-Bridges  to 
Big  Bethel  and  Howard's  Bridge.  This  division 
will  send  forward  U)  the  battenes  where  the  Ship 
Point  roads  intersects  the  main  Yorktown  road  a 
sufficient  force  to  hold  that  point,  and  cut  ofiT  the 
garrison  of  the  Ship  Point  batteries.  The  whole 
division  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  necessa- 
ry, and  if  possible  the  batteries  should  be  occu- 
pied by  our  trpops  to-morrow.  The  portion  of 
the  division  not  necessary  for  this  'purpose  w31 
encamp  at  Howard's  Bridge. 

**  Hamilton's  division  will  march  at  seven  A.1L 
by  the  New-Bridge  road  to  Big  Bethel,  and  will 
encamp  on  Howard's  Creek. 

**  Sedgwick's  division  will  march  at  eight  A.1L 
by  the  Newmarket  Bridge,  taking  the  direct  road 
to  Big  Bethel,  and  will  also  encamp  at  Howard^s 
Bridge. 

**  Brigadier-General  Reyes,  commanding  Fourtli 
corps,  will  move  with  Smith's  and  Couch's  divi- 
sion at  six  A.M.,  (Smith's  division  in  advance,) 
by  the  James  River  road.  The  Fifth  regular 
cavalry,  temporarily  assigned  to  this  corps,  will 
move  with  Smith's  division,  which  will  encamp 
at  Young's  Mills,  throwing  forward  at  least  one 
brigade  to  the  road  from  Big  Bethel  to  WarwidL 
Couch's  division  will  encamp  at  Fisher's  Creek. 

**The  reserve  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
will  move  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  by  the  New- 
market Bridge,  to  Big  Bethel,  where  it  will  en- 
camp. On  Uie  march  it  will  keep  in  rear  of 
Sedgwick's  division." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  order  is- 
sued on  the  fourth  for  the  march  of  the  fifth : 

"The  following  movements  of  the  army  wil. 
be  carried  out  to-morrow,  (fifth ;) 

"General  Keyes  will  move  forward  Smith's 
division  at  six  a.m.,  via  Warwick  Court-Housa 
and  the  road  leading  near  the  old  ship-yard,  to 
the  *  Half-way  House '  on  the  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
liamsburgh road. 

•  "  General  Couch's  division  will  march  at  siz 
A.M.,  to  close  up  on  General  Smith's  division  al 
the  *  Half-way  House.' 

"  General  Keycs's  command  will  occupy  and 
hold  the  narrow  dividing  ridge  near  the  *  Half- 
way House,'  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison  at  Yorktown  by  land,  and  prevent  rein- 
forcements being  thrown  in. 

"  General  Heintzelman  will  move  forward  Gen- 
eral Porter's  two  rear  brigades  at  six  a.m.,  upon 
the  advanced-guard,  when  the  entire  division  will 
advance  to  a  point  about  two  and  three  quarter 
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miles  from  Torktown,  where  the  road  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  north,  and  where  a  road  comes  in 
from  Warwick  Court-House. 

'*  General  Hamilton's  division  will  moye  at  six 
A.1I.,  and  follow  General  Porter's  division,  camp- 
ing as  near  it  as  possible. 

"General  Sedgwick's  division  will  march  at 
five  A.M.  as  far  as  the  Warwick  road,  which 
enters  the  main  Yorktown  road  near  Doctor 
Powers's  house,  and  will  await  further  orders. 

"  The  reserve  will  march  at  six  A,if.  upon  the 
main  Yorktown  road,  halting  for  further  orders 
at  Doctor  Powers's  house ;  the  infantry  leading, 
the  artillery  following  next,  and  the  cavalry  m 
rear. 

**  General  Sedgwick's  division  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, act  with  the  reserve,  and  he  will  receive 
orders  from  headquarters." 

In  giving  these  orders  of  march  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  opposition  at  Big  Bethel,  and  that  the 
advance  of  the  Third  corps  beyond  that  point 
would  force  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  works  at 
Young's  Mills,  while  our  possession  of  the  latter 
would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon 
those  at  Howard's  Bridge,  and  the  advance 
thence  on  Yorktown  would  place  Ship  Point  in 
our  possession,  together  with  its  garrison,  unless 
they  abandoned  it  promptly.  The  result  an- 
swered the  expectation. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  General 
Keyes  obtained  information  of  the  presence  of 
some  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my in  a.  strong  position  at  Lee's  Mills.  The  na- 
ture of  that  position  in  relation  to  the  "Warwick 
not  being  at  that  time  understood,  I  instructed 
General  Keyes  to  attack  and  carry  this  position 
upon  coming  in  front  of  it. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  the  advance 
of  each  column  was  brought  to  a  halt,  that  of 
Heintzelman  (Porter's  division)  in  front  of  York- 
town,  after  o\^ercoming  some  resistance  at  Big 
Bethel  and  Howard's  Bridge ;  that  of  Keyes 
(Smith's  division)  unexpectedly  before  the  ene- 
my's works  at  Lee's  Mills,  where  the  road  from 
Newport  News  to  Williamsburgh  crosses  War- 
wick River. 

The  progress  of  each  column  had  been  retard- 
ed by  heavy  rains  on  that  day,  which  had  made 
the  roads  almost  impassable  to  the  infantry  of 
Keyes' s  column,  and  impassable  to  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  artillery,  while  the  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  forage  could  not  be  brought 
up  at  all. 

When  General  Keyes  approached  Lee's  Mills 
his  left  fiank  was  exposed  to  a  sharp  artillery 
fire  from  the  further  bank  of  the  War^vick,  and 
upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  he  found 
it  altogether  stronger  than  was  expected,  unap- 
proachable by  reason  of  the  Warwick  River,  and 
incapable  of  being  carried  by  assault 

The  troops  composing  the  advance  of  each 
column  were,  during  the  afternoon,  under  a 
warm  artillery  fire,  the  sharp-shooters  even  of 
the  right  column  being  engaged  when  covering 
reconnoissances. 


It  was  at  this  stage  and  moment  of  the 
paign  that  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
me: 

AAfUTA]rrOnwAi.*8  Omca,  I 
April  4, 1601     f 

By  direction  of  the  President,  General  McDow- 
ell's army  corps  has  been  detached  from  the  force 
under  your  immediate  command,  and  the  Gen- 
eral is  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Letter  by  mail  L.  Thomas, 

A<!UaUuii-Oenenl. 

General  MgCuelijuc. 

The  President  having  promised  in  an  inter- 
view following  his  order  of  March  thirty-first^ 
withdrawing  Blenker's  division  of  ten  thousand 
men  from  my  command,  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  repeatedr— that  I  might  rest  assured 
that  the  campaign  should  proceed,  with  no  fur* 
ther  deductions  from  the  force  upon  which  itg 
operations  had  been  planned — I  may  confess 
to  having  been  shocked  at  this  order,  which, 
with  that  of  the  thirty-first  ultimo  and  that  of 
the  third,  removed  nearly  sixty  thousand  men 
from  my  command,  and  reduced  my  lorce  by 
more  than  one  third  after  its  task  had  been  as- 
signed ;  its  operations  planned ;  its  fighting  be- 
gun. To  me  the  blow  was  most  discouraging. 
It  frustrated  all  my  plans  for  impending  opera- 
tions. It  fell  when  I  was  too  deeply  committed 
to  withdraw.  It  left  me  incapable  of  continuing 
operations  which  had  been  begun.  It  compelled- 
the  adoption  of  another,  a  different  and  a  less  effect- 
ive plan  of  campaign.  It  made  rapid  and  bril- 
liant operations  impossible.     It  was  a  fatal  error. 

It  was  now,  of  course^  out  of  my  power  to  turn 
Yorktown  by  West-Point  I  had,  therefore,  no 
choice  left  but  to  attack  it  directly  in  front,  as  I 
best  could  with  the  force  at  my  command. 

Reconnoissances  made  under  fire  on  that  and 
the  following  day  determined  that  the  sources  of 
the  Warwick  River  were  near  Yorktown,  com- 
manded by  its  guns,  while  that  stream,  for  some 
distance  from  its  mouth  on  the  James  River,  was 
controlled  by  the  confederate  gunboats ;  that  the 
fords  had  been  destroyed  by  dams,  the  approach- 
es to  which  were  generally  through  dense  foresta 
and  deep  swamps,  and  defend^  by  extensive 
and  formidable  works;  that  timber  felled  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  the  flooding  of  the  roads^ 
caused  by  the  dams,  had  made  these  works  ^p 
paTently  inaccessible  and  impos.sibl6  to  turn; 
that  Yorktown  was  strongly  fortified,  armed  and 
garrisoned,  and  connected  with  the  defences  of 
the  War\vick  by  forts  and  intrenchments,  the 
ground  in  front  of  which  was  swept  by  the  guna 
of  Yorktown.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the 
garrisons  had  been,  and  were  daily  being  reOn 
forced  by  troops  from  Norfolk  and  the  army 
under  General  J.  E.  Johnston.  Heavy  rains 
made  the  roads  to  Fort  Monroe  impassable,  and 
delayed  the  arrival  of  troops,  ammunition,  and 
supplies,  while  storms  prevented  for  several  days 
the  sailing  of  transports  from  Hampton  Roadk 
and  the  establishment  of  depots  on  the  creeks  ot 
York  River,  near  the  army. 

The  ground  bordermg  the  Warwick  Ruc«  ^ 
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corered  by  very  dense  and  extensive  forests,  the 
olearings  being  small  and  few.  This,  with  the 
comparative  flatness  of  the  country,  and  the 
alertness  of  the  enemy,  everywhere  in  force, 
rendered  thorough  reconnoissances  slow,  danger- 
ous, and  difficult,  yet  it  was  impossible  otherwise 
to  determine  whether  an  assault  was  anywhere 
practicable,  or  whether  the  more  tedious  but 
Bure  operations  of  a  siege  must  be  resorted  to. 
I  made,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh,  close  per- 
sonal reconnoissances  of  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy^s  positions,  which,  with  information  ac- 
quired already,  convinced  me  that  it  was  best  to 
prepare  for  an  assault  by  the  preliminary  em- 
ployment of  heavy  guns,  and  some  si^e  opera- 
tions. Instant  assault  would  have  been  simple 
folly.  On  the  seventh  I  telegraphed  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

Hbaoquaktbu  Arxt  op  TBI  Potomac,  ) 
April  7, 1808.     f 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  is  received.  In 
reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  my  entire 
force  for  duty  amounts  to  only  about  (85,000) 
eighty-five  thousand  men.  General  WooVs  com- 
mand, as  you  will  observe  from  the  accompany- 
ing order,  has  been  taken  out  of  my  control,  al- 
though he  has  most  cheerfully  codperated  with 
me.  The  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  his  com- 
mand is  to  protect  my  communications  in  rear 
of  this  point  At  this  time  only  fifty-three 
thousand  men  have  joined  me,  but  they  are 
coming  up  as  rapidly  as  my  means  of  transpor- 
tation will  permit 

Please  refer  to  my  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to-night,  for  the  details  of  our  present 
situation.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

MaJor-GeneraL 
To  the  President,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  same  day  I  sent  the  following : 

HBAOQUARTeRS  ARVT  OP  THE  POTOMAO,  ) 

IH  PBOirr  OP  YomtTows,  V 

April  7,  1868—7  P.M.     ) 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  arrived  here  while 
I  was  absent,  examining  the  cncmy^s  right,  which 
I  did  pretty  closely. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Warwick,  which  really 
heads  within  a  mile  of  Yorktown,  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  detached  redoubts  and  other  fortifica- 
tions, armed  with  heavy  and  light  guns.  The 
approaches,  except  at  Yorktown,  are  covered  by 
the  Warwick,  over  which  there  is  but  one,  or,  at 
most,  two  passages,  both  of  which  are  covered 
^  by  strong  batteries.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  heavy  guns,  and  some  siege 
operations,  before  we  assault  All  the  prisoners 
state  that  General  J.  E.  Johnston  arrived  at 
/  Yorktown  yesterday  with  strong  reinforcements. 
It  seems  clear  that  I  shall  have  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  on  my  hands — ^probably  not  less 
than  (100,000)  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
probably  more.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
Blenker  s  division  and  the  First  corps,  mv  force  is 
possibly  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  while  they 
nave  all  the  advantage  of  position. 

J  Mm  under  great  obligations  to  you  fo^  the 


oflTer  that  the  whole  force  and  material  of  the 
Government  will  be  as  fully  and  as  speedily  un- 
der my  command  as  heretofore,  or  as  if  the  new 
departments  had  not  been  created. 

Since  my  arrangements  were  made  for  this 
campaign,  at  least  (50,000)  fifty  thousand  men 
have  been  taken  fi*om  my  command.  Since  my 
despatch  of  the  fifth  instant,  five  divisions  have 
been  in  close  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  fre- 
quently exchanging  shots.  When  my  present 
command  all  joins,  I  shall  have  about  (85,000) 
eighty-five  thousand  men  for  duty,  from  which  a 
large  force  must  be  taken  for  guilds,  8(5outs,  etc. 
With  this  army  I  could  assault  the  enem/s  works, 
and  perhaps  carry  them ;  but  were  I  in  possession 
of  their  intrenchments,  and  assailed  by  double  my 
numbers,  I  should  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  de- 
veloped since  we  arrived  here,  I  feel  fully  impress- 
ed with  the  conviction  that  here  is  to  be  fought 
the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  existing  con- 
test I  shall,  of  course,  commence  the  attack  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  up  my  siege  train,  and  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  carry  the  enemy's  works,  but 
to  do  this  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
requires,  in  my  judgment,  that  I  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  at  least  the  whole  of  the  First  corps  to 
land  upon  the  Severn  River  and  attack  Gloucester 
in  the  rear. 

My  present  strength  will  not  admit  of  a  detach- 
ment sufficient  for  this  purpose,  without  material- 
ly impairing  the  efficiency  of  this  column.  Flag- 
Officer  Goltlsborough  thinks  the  works  too  strong 
for  his  available  vessels,  unless  I  can  turn  Glou- 
cester. I  send,  by  mail,  copies  of  his  letter  and 
one  of  the  commander  of  the  gunboats  here. 
Geo.  B.  McClellax, 

MaJor-GencnJ. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stantox, 

Secretary  of  War. 

I  had  provided  a  small  siege  train- and  moderate 
supplies  of  intrenching  tools  for  such  a  contin- 
gency as  the  present  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  additions.  While 
the  engineer  officers  were  engaged  in  ascertaining 
the  character  and  strength  of  all  the  defences, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in  front  of 
Yorktown,  in  order  to  determine  tlie  point  of  at- 
tack and  to  develop  the  approaches,  the  troops 
were  occupied  in  opening  roads  to  the  depots  es- 
tablished at  the  nearest  available  points,  on 
branches  of  York  River.  Troops  were  brought  to 
the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  April  the  army  was  posted  as  follows : 

Heintzelman^s  corps,  composed  of  Porter's, 
Hooker's,  and  Ilauiilton's  divisions,  in  front  of 
Yorktown,  extending  in  the  order  named,  from 
the  mouth  of  Wormley^s  Creek  to  the  Warwick 
road,  opposite  Winn's  Mills.  Sumner's  corps — 
Sedgwick's  division  only  having  arrived — on  the 
left  of  Hamilton,  extending  down  to  Warwick 
and  opposite  to  Winn's  Mills  works.  Reyes's 
corps,  (Smith's,  Coucli's,  and  Casey's  divisions,) 
on  the  lefl  of  Sedgwick,  facing  the  works  at  tho 
one-gun  battery,  Lee's  Mills,  etc.,  on  tho  west 
bank  of  the  Warwick.    Sumner,  after  tho  sixth 
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of  April,  commanded  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
his  own  and  Keyes^s  corps. 

Throughout  the  preparations  for,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  I  kept  the  corps  under 
General  Keyes,  and  afterward  the  left  wing,  un- 
der General  Sumner,  engaged  in  ascertainingthe 
character  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  War- 
wick, and  the  enemy  intrenched  upon  the  right 
bank,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  overcom- 
ing them  and  breaking  that  line  of  defence,  so  as 
to  gain  possession  of  the  road  to  WiUiamsburgh, 
and  cut  off  Yorktown  from  its  supports  and  sup- 
plies. The  forces  under  General  Heintzelman 
were  engaged  in  similar  efforts  upon  the  works 
between  Winn's  Mills  and  Yorktown.  .  General 
Eeyes's  report  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  inclosing 
reports  of  brigade  commanders  engaged  in  recon 
noissances  up  to  that  day,  said :  "  That  no  part  of 
his  (the  enemy's  line  opposite  his  own)  hne,  so 
far  as  discovered,  can  be  taken  by  assault  with- 
out an  enormous  waste  of  life.'' 

Reconnoissances  on  the  right  flank  demonstrat- 
ed the  fact  that  the  Warwick  was  not  passable  in 
that  direction,  except  over  a  narrow  dam,  the 
approaches  to  which  were  swept  by  several  bat- 
teries, and  intrenchments  which  could  be  filled 
quickly  with  supports  sheltered  by  the  timber 
immediately  in  rear. 

General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  array 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  position  entitled  his  opin- 
ions to  the  highest  consideration,  expressed  the 
judgment  that  those  formidable  works  could  not, 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  be  carried 
by  assault  General  Keyes,  commanding  Fourth 
army  corps,  after  the  examination  of  the  enemy's 
defences  on  the  left,  before  alluded  to,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  United 
States  Senate,  and  gave  me  a  copy.  Although 
not  strictly  official,  it  describes  the  situation  at 
that  time  in  some  respects  so  well,  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  it  here  : 

Hradquartkrs  Focbth  Abut  Compf, ) 
Warwick  Cocrt-Hocbb,  Va.,  April  7, 1862.     f 

My  Dear  Senator  :  The  plan  of  campaign  on 
this  line  was  made  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  four  army  corps  should  be  employed, 
and  that  the  navy  should  coSperate  in  the  taking 
of  Yorktown,  and  also  (as  I  understood  it)  sup- 
port us  on  our  left  by  moving  gunboats  up  James 
River. 

To-day  I  have  learned  that  the  First  corps, 
which  by  the  President's  order  was  to  embrace 
four  divisions,  and  one  division  (Blenker's)  of  the 
Second  corps,  have  been  withdrawn  altogether 
from  this  line  of  operations,  and  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  navy  has  not  the  means  to  attack 
Yorktown,  and  is  afraid  to  send  gunboats  up 
James  River,  for  fear  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  above  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  unan- 
imously by  Major-General  McDowell  and  Bri- 
gadier-Generals Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes, 
and  was  concurred  in  by  Major-General  McGlel- 
lan,  who  first  proposed  IJrbana  as  our  base. 

This  army  being  reduced  by  forty-five  thooBand 


troops,  some  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  without  the  support  of  the  navy,  the 
plan  to  which  we  are  reduced  bears  scaicely  any 
resemblance  to  the  one  I  voted  for. 

I  command  the  James  River  column,  and  I  left 
my  camp  near  Newport  News  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  instant  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  my 
artillery  ashore  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before, 
and  one  of  my  divisions  had  not  all  arrived  in 
camp  the  day  I  left,  and  for  the  want  of  trans- 
portation has  not  yet  joined  me.  So  you  will 
observe  that  not  a  day  was  lost  in  the  advance, 
and  in  fact  we  marched  so  quickly  and  so  rapid- 
ly,  that  many  of  our  animals  were  twenty-four 
and  forty-eight  hours  without  a  ration  of  forage. 
But  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  our  advance^ 
we  were  stopped  by  a  line  of  defence  nine  or  ten 
miles  long,  strongly  fortified  by  breastworks, 
erected  nearly  the  whole  distance  behind  a  stream, 
or  succession  of  ponds,  nowhere  fordable,  one 
terminus  being  Yorktown,  and  the  other  ending 
in  the  James  River,  which  is  commanded  by  the 
enemy's  gunboats.  Yorktown  is  fortified  all 
around  with  bastioned  works,  and  on  the  water 
side  it  and  Gloucester  are  so  strong  that  the  navy 
are  afraid  to  attack  either. 

The  approaches  on  one  side  are  generally  though 
low,  swampy,  or  thickly  wooded  ground, over  roads 
which  we  are  obliged  to  repair  or  to  make  before 
we  can  get  forwjJd  our  carriages.  The  enemy 
is  in  great  force,  and  is  constantly  receiving  re- 
enforcements  from  the  two  rivers.  The  line  in  • 
front  of  us  is  therefore  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
opposed  to  an  invading  force  in  any  ooilntry. 

You  will,  then,  ask  why  I  advocated  such  a 
line  for  our  operations?  My  reasons  are  few, 
but  I  think  good. 

With  proper  assistance  from  the  navy  we  could 
take  Yorktown,  and  then  with  gunboats  on  both 
rivers  we  could  beat  any  force  opposed  to  us  on 
Warwick  River,  because  the  shot  and  shell  from 
the  gunboats  would  nearly  overlap  across  the 
Peninsula ;  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  retreat— 
and  retreat  he  must — he  would  have  a  long  way 
to  go  without  rail  or  steam  transportation,  and 
every  soul  of  his  army  must  fall  into  our  hands 
or  be  destroyed. 

Another  reason  for  my  supporting  the  new 
base  and  plan  was,  that  this  line,  it  was  expected, 
would  furnish  water  transportation  nearly  to 
Richmond. 

Now,  supposing  we  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  line  in  front  of  us,  what  can  we  do 
next  ?  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  if  the  enemy •• 
retains  command  of  James  River,  and  we  do  not 
first  reduce  Yorktown,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  subsist  this  army  three  marches  beyond 
where  it  is  now.  As  the  roads  are  at  present,  it 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  can  subsist 
it  in  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  by  what  I  have  said,, 
that  the  force  originally  intended  for  the  capture 
of  Richmond  should  be  all  sent  forward.  If  I 
thought  the  four  army  corps  necessary  when  I 
supposed  the  navy  would  cooperate,  and  when  I 
judged  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  h^ 
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what  I  learned  from  maps  and  the  opinions  of 
officers  long  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  from 
all  other  sources,  how  much  more  should  I  think 
the  full  complement  of  troops  requisite  now  that 
the  navy  cannot  codperate,  and  now  that  the 
strength  of  the  enem/s  lines  and  the  number  of 
his  guns  and  men  prove  to  be  almost  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  The 
line  in  front  of  us,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  mili- 
tary men  here,  who  are  at  all  competent  to  judge, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  the  force 
,  of  the  enemy  capable  of  being  increased  beyond 
the  numbers  we  now  have  to  oppose  to  him. 
Independently  of  the  strength  of  the  linos  in 
fVont  of  us,  and  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  bo- 
hind  them,  we  cannot  advance  until  we  get  com- 
mand of  either  York  River  or  James  River.  The 
efficient  codperation  of  the  navy  is,  therefore^ 
absolutely  essential,  and  so  I  considered  it  when 
I  voted  to  change  our  base  from  the  Potomac  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

An  iron-dad  boat  must  attack  Yorktown ;  and 
if  several  strong  gunboats  could  be  sent  up 
James  River  also,  our  success  will  be  certain  and 
complete,  and  the  rebellion  will  soon  be  put 
down. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  butt  against  the 
cnemy\s  works  with  heavy  artillery,  and  a  great 
waste  of  time,  life,  and  material. 

If  we  break  through  and  advance,  both  our 
flanks  will  be  assailed  from  two  great  water- 
courses in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  our  supplies 
would  give  out,  and  the  cnomy,  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  would,  with  the  other  advan- 
tages, beat  and  destroy  this  army. 

The  p-eatest  master  of  the  art  of  war  has  said, 
"that  if  you  would  invade  a  country  successfully 
you  must  have  one  line  of  operations,  and  one 
army,  under  one  general."  But  what  is  our  con- 
dition? The  State  of  Virpjinia  is  made  to  con- 
stitute the  command,  in  part  or  wholly,  of  some 
six  generals,  namely:  Fremont,  Banks,  McDow- 
ell, Wool,  Burnside,  and  McClellan,  besides  the 
scrap  over  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  care  of  I)ix. 

The  great  battle  of  the  war  is  to  come  off  here. 
If  we  win  it,  the  rebellion  will  be  crushed — if  we 
lose  it,  the  consequences  will  be  more  horrible 
than  I  care  to  tell.  The  plan  of  campaign  I  voted 
for,  if  carried  out  with  the  means  proposed,  will 
certainly  succeed.  If  any  part  of  the  moans 
proposed  are  withheld  or  diverted,  I  deem  it  due 
to  myself  to  say  that  our  success  will  be  uncer- 
tain. 

It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  commander  of 
the  First  corps  to  have  a  separate  department, 
and  as  this  letter  advocates  his  return  to  General 
McClellan's  command,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I 
am  not  at  all  influenced  by  personal  regard  or 
dislike  to  any  of  my  seniors  in  rank.  If  I  were 
to  credit  all  the  opinions  which  have  been  poured 
into  my  ears,  I  must  believe  that,  in  regard  to  my 
present  fine  command,  I  owe  much  to  General 
McDowell  and  notliirig  to  General  McClellan. 
But  I  have  disregarded  all  such  ofBciousness, 
and  I  have  from  last  July  to  thej)resent  day  sup- 
p<Mied  General  McClellan,  and  obeyed  all  his  or- 


ders with  as  hearty  a  good-will  as  though  he  ha4 
been  my  brother  or  the  friend  to  whom  I  owed 
most  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  t))  the  last,  and 
90  long  as  he  is  my  commander.  And  T  am  not 
desirous  to  displace  him,  and  would  not  if  I  ooold. 
He  left  Washington  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  execute  a  deflnito  plan  of  campatgn 
with  certain  prescribed  means.  The  plan  was 
good  and  the  means  sufficient,  and  without  rood- 
iflcation  the  enterprise  was  certain  of  soooess. 
But  with  the  reduction  of  force  and  means,  the 
plan  is  entirely  changed,  and  is  now  a  bad  plan, 
with  means  insufficient  for  certain  success. 

Do  not  look  upon  this  communication  as  the 
offspring  of  despondency.  I  never  despond; 
and  when  you  see  me  working  the  hardest^  you 
may  be  sure  that  fortune  is  frowning  upon  msk 
I  am  working  now  to  my  utmost 

Please  show  this  letter  to  the  President^  and  I 
should  like  also  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  know 
its  contents.  Do  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  as 
Boon  as  you  can,  and  believe  me,  with  perfect 
respect^  Your  most  obedient  servant 

R  D.  Rbtes, 

Brigadler-GoDcnl,  Coauunding  loaiih  Anay  Oarpi. 

lion.  Ira  Harris, 
U.  3.  Senate. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  and  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Hooker,  Rich* 
ardson,  and  Casey,  I  received  the  following  des- 
patches from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War : 

WAsanroro:r,  April  6,  ISSS^-S  p.a. 
Yours  of  eleven  a.m.  to-day  received  Secre- 
tary of  War  informs  me  that  the  forwarding  of 
transportation,  ammunition,  and  Woodbury's  bri- 
tirade,  under  your  ordor:^,  is  not  and  will  not  he, 
interfered  with.  You  now  have  over  one  hun- 
dred thou«?and  troops  with  yon,  independent  of 
<jcneral  WooFs  command.  I  think  you  better 
break  the  enemy\s  line  fmm  Yorkto\\Ti  to  War- 
wick River  at  once.  This  will  probably  use  time 
us  advantageously  as  you  can. 

Abraham  Lixcolx. 

Preddeat. 

Genera,  G.  B.  McClrllan. 

WASHniOTOti,  April  6, 18<I3— S  p.K. 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  your  des- 
r>atch  to  him  has  been  received.  General  Sum- 
mer's corps  is  on  the  road  to  join  you,  and  will 
^  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  Franklin's  divi- 
sion is  now  on  the  advance  toward  Manassas. 
There  is  no  means  of  transportation  here  to  send 
it  forward  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  your  present 
operations.  Telej^ph  frequently,  and  all  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  shall  bo  done  to  sus- 
tain you  as  occasion  may  require. 

E.  M.  Stantox, 

General  G.  B.  McClellan.  Secrcury  of  w»r. 

By  the  ninth  of  April  I  had  acquired  a  pretty 
1^00(1  knowledge  of  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. On  that  day  I  receivoi  the  following  let- 
ter from  tlie  President : 
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WAMnvrox,  Ipril  I;  ttil 

Mr  DBAS  Sn:  Tour  despatches,  oonnpUhiiiia: 
tiist  you  are  not  properly  sastaiaed,  whUo  they 
do  not  oBEend  me,  do  pain  dm  rery  nrach. 

Blenker'i  diTision  was  withdrawn  flranoai  ynya 
before  you  «effc  beret,  and  yon  know  the  pressar^ 
under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  though^  aetpii- 
ssced  in  it--certainly  not  without  relucStaneK 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than 
twenty  thousand  unorgantBed  men,  without  a 
^ngk  field  battery,  were  all  you  desired  to  be 
loft  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Mamwsas 
Junction,  and  part  of  this  eten  was  to  go  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  old  position.  General  Banks' g 
corps,  once  designed  for  If  anassas  Junction,  was 
direrted  and  tied  up  on  the  hne  of  Winchester 
and  Strasbnrgh,  and  conld  not  leavv  it  withotit 
again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Btl- 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad:.  This  presented,  or 
would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumn«r 
diottld  be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy 
to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannodi  and  ssfck 
Washington.  My  impKctt  order  that  Washington 
shouH  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  eomnaiiders 
of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  beea 
neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  droto  me 
to  detain  McDowell 

I  do  not  fbrget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  yonr 
arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  June* 
tien :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up, 
and  nothing  wss  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I 
was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it 
myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Kichmond, 
via  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  dty,  to  be  entirely- 
open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops? 
This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  al- 
low me  to  erade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number 
of  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegrapher  1 
you  on  the  sixth,  8a3ring  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  oC  War  a  statement  taken,  as  he  said, 
from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to 
you.  You  now  say  you  will  have  but  eighty - 
five  thousand  when  aU  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twen^ 
^'three  thousand  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  to  G^eral  WooPs  command,  I  understand 
it  i8>doiag  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number 
of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  for- 
ward for  you  is  with  you  by  this  time.  And  if 
BO,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a  blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gai  n 
upon  you-Ahat  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifi- 
cations and  reenforcements  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell 
vou,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this,  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted 
that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  in- 
stead of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
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sliilUiig;  and  not  surmoonthig,  a  diiBeiflty;  ihal 
we  would  fiacl  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or 
equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  eooil- 
ti^  will  not  fail  to  note;  is  now  noting,  that  the 
present  hesHatioa  to  move  upon  an  mtrenobctf 
enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written 
^oa  Or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feef> 
mg  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  pwpoee  to  sua^ 
tain  you,  so  to  as,  in  my  most  snzious  judgment| 
I  oonsistenitly  can.    Butyou  must  act 

Yo«ffS«.very  tndy, 

A.  Lnroout 

Miiyor-Geiieral  McOlbllav. 

With:  great  delerenoe  to  the  opimoas  and  wish- 
es of  His  Bzcellency,  the  President,  I  most  re- 
spectfully beg^  le»vo  to  refer  to  ^  fkcts  which  I 
have  presentod  and  those  contained  in  the  ao* 
companying  letter  of  General  Keyes,  with  the 
repcorts  of  General  Barnard  and  other  oflloers,  as 
fomishing  a  reply  to  the  above  letter.  His  £z«> 
cellency  oould  not  judge  of  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  the  works  before  us  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  ground;  and  whatever  might  have 
beea  his  desire  for  prompt  action,  (certainly  no^ 
ereater  than  mine»)  I  ieel  ooofideat  if  he  could 
have  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  enemy*s 
defences,  he  would  have  forbidden  me  risking  Uia 
safety  of  the  army  and  the  possible  successes  of 
ihe  campaign  on  a  sanguinary  assault  of  an  ad- 
vantageous and  formidable  position,  which,  evesL 
if  successful,  could  not  have  been  followed  up^ 
to  any  other  or  better  result  than  would  have 
been  reached  by  the  regular  operations  of  a  siege. 
Still  less  could  I  forego  the  conclusions  of  my 
most  instructed  judgment  for  the  mere  sake  oif 
avoiding  the  personal  consequences  inUmated  in 
the  President's  despatch 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  (Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Barnard) 
embody  the  result  of  our  reconnoissances,  and 
give,  with  some  degree  of  detail,  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  defences  of  Yorktown  and 
the  Warwick,  and  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  army  contended  agpunst  and  overcame. 

XXTBACTS  rSOX  GEKERA.L  BARWABD^S  REPORT. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Map  No.  2)  gives 
with  accuracy  the  outline  and  armament  of  the 
fortifications  of  Yorktown  proper,  with  the  de- 
tached works  immediately  connected  with  it 

The  three  bastioned  fronts,  looking  toward  our 
approaches,  appear  to  have  been  earliest  built, 
and  have  about  fifteen  feet  thickness  of  parapet 
and  eight  feet  to  ten  feet  depth  of  ditch,  the  width  . 
varying  much,  but  never  being  loss  at  top  of  scarp 
than  fifteen  foct — I  think  gcnerallv  much  more. 

The  works  extending  around  the  town,  from 
the  western  salient  of  fronts  just  montionod,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finished  during  the  past  win- 
ter and  spring.  They  have  formidable  proflI(!3, 
eighteen  feet  thickness  of  parapet,  and  generally 
tcm  feet  depth  of  ditch. 

The  water-batteries  had  generally  eighteen  feel 
parapet,  the  guns  in  barbette^ 
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Thej  were  (as  well  as  all  the  works  mention- 
ed) carefully  constructed  with  well-made  sod  re- 
Tatmeats. 

There  were  numerous  traverses  between  the 
KunSf  and  ample  magazines;  how  sufficient  in 
bomb-proof  qualities  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  two  first  guns  of  the  work  on  the  heights 
bear  upon  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  and  were 
of  heav^  calibre. 

The  list  herewith  gives  all  the  guns  m  position, 
or  for  which  there  were  emplacements^  The  va- 
cant emplacements  were  all  occupied  before  the 
evacuation  by  siege-guns,  rifled  four  and  a  half- 
inch  twenty-four  pounders,  and  eighteon-pound- 
ers. 

In  Fort  Magruder  (the  first  exterior  work)  there 
were  found  one  eight-inch  oolumbiad,  one  forty- 
two  pounder,  and  one  eight-inch  siege  howitzer ; 
the  two  former  in  barbette.  The  sketch  will  show 
the  emplacements  for  guns  on  field  and  siege- 
carriages  ;  making,  I  think,  with  the  foregoing, 
twenty-two.  Two  of  these  were  placed  l^hind 
traverses,  with  embrasures  covered  by  blindages. 

The  two  external  redoubts,  with  the  connecting 
parapets,  formed  a  reentrant  with  the  fronts  of 
attack,  and  all  the  guns  bore  on  our  approaches. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  approaches 
were  swept  by  the  fire  of  at  least  forty-nine  guns, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  heavy,  and  many  of  them 
the  most  formidable  guns  known.  Besides  that, 
two  thirds  of  the  guns  of  the  water-batteries  and 
all  the  guns  of  Gloucester  bore  on  our  right  bat- 
teries, though  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

The  ravine  behind  which  the  left  of  the  York- 
town  fronts  of  attack  was  placed  was  not  very 
difficult,  as  the  heads  formed  depressions  in  front 
of  their  left,  imperfectly  seen  by  their  fire,  and 
from  which  access  could  bo  had  to  the  ditches  ; 
but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  the  fact  before  the 
evacuation.  The  enemy  held,  by  means  of  a  slight 
breastwork  and  rifle- trenches,  a  position  in  ad- 
vance of  the  heads  of  these  ravines  as  far  forward 
as  the  burnt  house. 

The  ravines  which  head  between  the  Yorktown 
fortifications  apd  the  exterior  works  are  deep  and 
intricate.  They  Arere  tolerably  well  seen,  how- 
ever, by  the  works  jvhich  run  westwardly  from 
the  Yorktown  works,  and  which  were  too  numer- 
ous and  complicated  to  be  traced  on  paper. 

Port  Magruder,  the  first  lunette  on  our  left,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  at  an  early  period. 

The  external  connection  between  this  work  was 
first  a  rifle-trench,  probably  afterward  enlarged 
into  a  parapet,  with  external  ditch  and  an  em- 
placement for  four  guns  in  or  near  the  small  re- 
dan in  the  centre. 

Behind  this  they  had  constructed  numerous 
•paulements,  with  connecting  boyaus  not  full}'  ar- 
ranged for  infantry  fires,  and  mainly  intended 
probably  to  protect  their  camps  and  reserves 
against  the  destructive  etfects  of  our  artillery. 

From  the  **red  redoubt"  these  trenches  and 
epaulcmcnts  ran  to  the  woods  and  rivulet  which 
forms  one  head  of  the  Warwick,  and  continue  al- 
most  without  break  to  connect  with  the  works  at 


Wynn's  Mill  This  stream,  just  mentioned,  what- 
ever be  its  name,  (the  term  "  Warwick,"  accord- 
ing to  some,  applying  only  to  the  tidal  channel 
fi*om  the  James  River  up  as  high  as  Lce^s  Mill,) 
was  inundated  by  a  number  of  dams  firom  near 
where  its  head  is  crossed  by  the  epaulements  men- 
tioned down  to  Lee^s  Mill. 

Below  Lee's  Mill  the  Warwick  follows  a  tortu- 
ous course  through  salt  marshes  of  two  hundred 
yards  or  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  from 
which  the  land  rises  up  boldly  to  a  hei<:ht  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet 

The  first  ^up  of  works  is  at  Wynn's  Mill, 
where  there  is  a  dam  and  bridp:e.  The  next  is 
to  guard  another  dam  between  Wynn's  an'^  Lee's 
Mills;  (this  is  the  point  attacked  by  Gimeral 
Smith  on  the  sixteenth  ultimo,  and  where  Lieu- 
tenant Merrill  was  wounded ;  the  object  of  the 
attack  was  merely  to  prevent  the  further  construc- 
tion of  works  and  feel  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion.) A  work,  of  what  strength  is  not  known, 
was  at  the  sharp  angle  of  the  stream  just  above 
Lee^sMill,  and  a  formidable  group  of  works  was  at 
Lee*s  Mill,  where  there  was  also  a  dam  and  bridge 

From  Lee^s  Mill  a  line  of  works  extends  across 
Mulberry  Island,  or  is  supposed  to  do  so. 

At  SouthaPs  Landing  is  another  formidable 
group  of  works,  and  from  here,  too,  they  extend 
apparently  across  to  the  James  River. 

These  groups  of  field-works  were  connected  by 
rifle-trenches  or  parapets  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance. 

They  are  far  more  extensive  than  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  mention  of  them  I  make,  and  every 
kind  of  obstruction  which  the  country  affi»rds 
such  as  abatis,  marsh,  inundation,  etc,  was  skil- 
fully used.  The  line  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extensive  known  to  modern  times. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Warwick,  from 
near  Yorktown  down,  is  a  dense  forest  with  few 
clearings.  It  was  swampy,  and  the  roads  impaa- 
sable  during  the  heavy  rains  we  have  constantly 
had,  except  where  our  own  labors  had  corduroy- 
ed them. 

If  we  could  have  breJken  the  enemy's  line  across 
the  isthmus  we  would  have  invested  Yorktown, 
and  it  must,  with  its  garrison,  have  soon  fallen 
into  our  hands.  It  was  not  deemed  practicable, 
considering  the  strength  of  that  line  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  hanfllino;  our  forces,  (owing  to  the  im- 
practicable character  of  the  country,)  to  do  so. 

If  we  could  take  Yorktown,  or  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  that  place,  the  enemy's  line  was  no  longer 
tenable.  This  wc  could  do  by  sie-ijc  operations. 
It  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the  r^ 
duction  of  the  place  by  assault 
• 

The  plan  of  the  approaches  and  their  defences 
as  detenuincd  upon  and  finally  executed  is  oxhi- 
bited  on  the  accompanying  map,  (No.  — ,)  It 
was,  in  words,  to  open  the  first  parallel  as  near 
a"^  possible  to  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  under 
its  protection  to  establish  almost  simultaneously 
batteries  along  the  whole  front,  extending  from 
York  River  on  the  right  to  the  Warwick  on  the 
loft,  a  chord  of  about  one  mile  in  length.  The  priih 
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apt'  approachesr  were  directed  against  the  east 
end  of  the  main  work,  which  was  most  heavily 
armed  and  bore  both  on  the  water  and  land,  and  lay 
between  Wormley's  Creek  and  York  River.  There 
also  were  placed  the  most  of  the  batteries  design- 
ed to  act  against  the  land  front  to  enfilade  the 
water-batteries,  and  to  act  upon  Gloucester. 

I  designed  at  the  earliest  moment  to  open  si- 
multaneously with  several  batteries,  and  as  soon 
as  the  enemy's  guns,  which  swept  the  neck  of 
land  between  TVormley's  Creek  and  the  Warwick, 
were  crippled  and  their  fire  kept  down,  to  push 
the  trenches  as  far  forward  as  necessary  and  to 
assault  Yorktown  and  the  adjacent  works. 

The  approaches  to  the  batteries,  the  necessary 
bridges,  and  the  roads  to  the  depots,  had  been 
vigorously  pushed  to  completion  by  the  troops 
under  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Sumner,  and 
were  available  for  infantry,  and  in  some  instances 
for  artillery,  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  when 
the  batteries  and  their  connections  were  com- 
menced, and  labor  upon  them  kept  up  night  and 
day  until  finished.  Some  of  the  batteries  on  easy 
ground  and  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  enemy 
were  early  completed  and  armed,  and  held  ready 
for  any  emergency,  but  not  permitted  to  open,  as 
the  return  fire  of  the  enemy  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  labor  on  other  and  more  import- 
ant works.  The  completion  of  the  more  exposed 
and  heaviest  batteries  was  delayed  by  storms, 
preventing  the  landing  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
receiving  artillery  stores  at  the  wharf  in  York- 
town,  on  May  first,  battery  No.  One  was  opened 
with  effect  upon  the  wharf  and  town. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April  General  Frank- 
lin, with  his  division  from  General  McDowell's 
corps,  had  arrived  and  reported  to  me.  The  gar- 
rison of  Gloucester  Point  had  been  reenforced 
and  the  works  strengthened ;  but  as  this  division 
was  too  small  to  detach  to  the  Severn,  and  no 
more  troops  could  be  spared,  I  determined  to  act 
on  Gloucester  by  disembarking  it  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  York  River,  under  the  protection  of 
the  gunboats.  The  troops  were  mainly  kept  on 
board  ship  while  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  landing  them,  and  supporting  them  in 
case  of  necessity.  For  a  full  account  of  this  labor 
I  refer  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S. 
Alexander,  of  the  engineer  corps,  detailed  for  this 
expedition. 

While  the  siege  works  were  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted, the  roads  on  the  left  wing  necessary  for 
communication  and  advance  were  opened  and  cor- 
duroyed over  the  marshes,  batteries  were  erected 
to  silence  the  enemv's  guns,  and  drive  him  from 
his  works  at  Wynn  s  and  Lee's  Mills,  preparatory 
to  the  general  attack.  Active  reconnoissances 
were  continually  going  on,  and  attempts  in  force 
made  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  banks. 

Tlic  result  of  various  reconnoissances  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith,  commandinr  Second  division  Fourth  corps, 
led  to  the  belief  tnat  the  weakest  point  of  that 
prirt  of  the  encni3''s  lines,  was  opposite  a  field 
where  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  i^  dam 


covered  by  a  battery  known  to  contain  at  least 
one  gun. 

It  was  determined  to  push  a  strong  reconnois- 
sance  on  this  point  to  silence  the  enemy's  fin^, 
and  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  the  position. 
Being  prepared  to  sustain  the  reconnoitring  par- 
ty by  a  real  attack,  if  found  expedient.  General 
W.  P.  Smith  was  directed  to  undertake  the  op- 
eration on  the  sixteenth  of  April.  He  silenced 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  other  works  previously  concealed  and 
unknown,  and  sent  a  strong  party  across  the 
stream,  which  was  finally  forced  to  retire  with 
some  loss.  Smith  intrenched  himself  in  a  position 
immediatel}'  overlooking  the  dam  and  the  enemy's 
works,  so  as  to  keep  them  under  control,  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  using  the  dam  as  a 
means  of  crossing  the  Warwick  to  annoy  us. 

Many  times  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the- 
enemy  attempted  to  drive  in  our  pickets,  and  take 
our  rifle-pits  near  Yorktown,  but  always  without 
success. 

As  the  siege  prc^ressed,  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  rifle-pits  on  the  ri^ht  could  be 
excavated  and  held,  so  little  covering  could  be 
made  against  the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  infantry.  Their  guns  continued  firing  up  to 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  of  the  third  of  May. 

Our  batteries  would  have  been  ready  to  open 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  May  at  latest ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  it  was  d?3covered 
that  the  enemy  had  abeady  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  his  position  during  the  night,  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  heavy  guns,  uninjured,  and  a 
largo  amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  For 
the  details  of  the  labor  of  the  si^e  I  refer  to  the 
accompanying  reports  and  journals  of  Brigadier- 
General  J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer,  charged 
with  the  selections,  laying  out,  and  completion 
of  the  approaches  and  batteries;  of  Brigadier- 
General  Wm.  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery,  charged 
with  arming  and  supplying  with  ammunition  all 
the  siege  and  field-batteries ;  and  of  Brigadier- 
General  Fitz-John  Porter,  director  of  the  siege, 
to  whom  were  assigned  the  guarding  of  the 
trenches,  the  assembling  and  distribution  of  the 
working  parties,  etc.  etc 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  on  the  ene- 
my's abandoning  his  lines  at  Yorktown,  I  ordered 
all  the  available  cavalry  force,  with  four  batteries 
of  horse  artillery,  under  Brigadier-General  Stone- 
man,  Chief  of  Cavalry,  in  immediate  pursuit  by 
the  Yorktown  and  Williamsburgh  road,  with  or- 
ders to  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  and  try  to  cut 
off  such  of  his  forces  as  had  taken  the  Lee's  Mill 
and  Williamsburgh  road. 

General  Heintzelman  was  directed  to  send 
Hooker's  division  forward  on  the  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburgh  road  to  support  General  Stone- 
man  ;  and  Smith  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his 
division  upon  the  Lee's  Mill  and  Williamsburgh 
road  for  the  same  purpose.  Afterward,  the  divi- 
sions of  Generals  Kearny,  Couch,  and  Casey,  were 
put  en  route  — the  first  on  the  Yorktown  road, 
and  the  others  on  the  Lee's  Mill  road.  These 
roads  unite  about  a  ^\iasVj«  <2{l  ^  Tsi^^  '^wj&n.  ^ 
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fort  Magrader^  and  are  connected  by  eross-roads 
at  several' points  between  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
liamaburgh.  After  these  direction$  had  been  ^ven, 
General  Sumner  (the  officer  second  in  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac)  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
tihe  front  and  take  immediate  charge  of  opera- 
tions until  mj  arrival 

General  Stoneman  moved  forward  promptly 
with  hi9  oommandf  consisting  of  four  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hays, 
.  the  First  and  Sixth  United  States  oavah'y,  the 
Third  Pennsylvania  and  Eighth  Illinois,  and  Bar- 
ker's squadron,  meeting  with  but  little  oppositioQ 
until:  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy  s  works 
about  two  miles  east  of  Williamsburgh. 

At  a  point  about  eight  miles  from  Yorktown, 
in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  he  detached 
General  Emoiy  with  Benson's  battery,  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  (Colonel  Averill,)  and  Bar- 
ker's squadron,  to  gain  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  and 
endeavor,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Smith, 
to  cut  off  the  portion  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
which  had  taken  that  route.  General  Emory  had 
Hom^  sharp  skiirmishes  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  under  General  Stuart^  and  drove 
them  in  the  directipn  of  Lee's  MilL 

General  Smith  having  met  with  obstructions 
in  his  front,  had  trans&rred  his  column,  by  a 
cross-road,  to  the  Yorktown  and  Williamsburgh 
road,  so  that  General  Emory,  finding  no  force  to 
coi^perate  with  him,  was  unable  to  cut  off  the 
rear-guard,  and  they  succeeded  in  escaping  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  bank  of  the  James 
River. 

The  position  in  which  General  Stoneman  en- 
countered the  enemy  is  about  four  miles  in  extent, 
tlie  right  resting  on  College  Creok,  and  the  left 
on  Queen's  Creek ;  nearly  three  fourths  of  its 
front  being  covered  by  tributaries  of  these  two 
creeks,  upon  which  there  are  ponds. 

The  ground  between  the  heads  of  the  boundary 
streams  is  a  cultivated  plain,  across  which  a  line 
of  detached  works  had  been  constructed,  consist- 
ing of  Fort  Magruder,  a  Jarge  work  in  the  centre 
with  a  bastion  front,  and  twelve  other  redoubts 
and  epaulements       fiold-gun$%. 

The  parapet  of  Fort  Magruder  is  about  six  feet 
high  and  nine  feet  thick ;  the  ditch  nine  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  deep,  filled  with  water.  The  length 
of  the  interior  crest  is  about  six  hundred  yards. 
The  redoubts  have  strong  profiles,  but  are  of 
small  dimensions,  having  faces  of  about  forty 
yards.  The  woods  in  front  of  the  position  were 
felled,  and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  works 
was  dotted  with  numerous  rifle-pits. 

The  roads  leading  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Peninsula  to  Williamsburgli,  one  along  the  York 
River,  (tne  Yorktown  road,)  and  the  other  along 
the  James,  (the  Lee's  Mill  road,)  unite  between 
the  heads  of  the  tributary  streams  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  by  which  they 
are  commande<1,  and  debouch  from  the  woods 
just  before  uniting.  A  branch  from  the  James 
River  road  leaves  it  about  one  and  three  fourths 
*^  a  mile  below  Fort  Magruder  and  unites  with 
ibe  rmi  Avtp  AUen's  Landing  to  Williamsburgh, 


which  crosses  the  tributary  of  College  Greek  < 
a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  and  passee  jost 
in  rear  of  the  line  of  works,  being  commandAd 
by  the  three  redoubts  on  the  right  of  the  lioe,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Magruder.  A 
branch  leaves  the  York  River  road  and  croasett 
:  the  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek  on  a  dam,  and 
passing  over  the  position  and  through  the  works 
in  its  rear,  finally  enters  Williamsbux^h ;  tiiis 
road  is  commanded  by  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the 
line  of  the  works. 

General  Stoneman  debouched  from  the  woods, 
with  his  advance^uard,  (consisting  of  a  part  of 
the  First  United  States  cavalry  and  one  section 
of  Gibson's  battery,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Cooke,)  and  the  enemy  immediately  opened 
on  him  with  several  field-pieces  from  Fort  Ma- 
gruder, having  the  correct  range,  and  doing  some 
execution.  Gibson's  battery  was  brought  into 
position  as  rapidly  as  the  deep  mud  would  per- 
mit, and  returned  the  fire;  while  the  Sixth 
United  States  cavalry  was  sent  to  feel  the  ene- 
my's left  This  regiment  passed  one  redoubt^ 
which  it  found  unoccupied,  and  i^peared  in  the 
rear  of  a  second,  when  a  strong  cavalry  force, 
with  infantry  and  artillery,  came  down  upon  it^ 
whereupon  the  regiment  was  withdrawn.  The 
rear  squadron,  under  command  of  Captain  Saun- 
ders, repelled  a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
the  most  gallant  manner.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  was  being  rednforced  by  infantry,  and  the 
artillery  fire  becoming  very  hot  Grenend  Stone- 
man, having  no  infantry  to  carry  the  works,  or- 
dered tlie  withdrawal  of  the  battery.  This  was 
^accomplished  with  the  exception  of  one  piece, 
which  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  mud. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the  movement, 
but  their  charges  were  met  by  the  First  United 
States  cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Grier,  and  they  were  driven  back,  losing 
several  officers  and  one  stand  of  colors.  Gcnei*al 
Stoneman  then  took  a  defensive  position  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  the  infantry. 

The  advance  of  General  Smith's  column  reach- 
ed Skiff's  Creek  about  half-past  eleven  o* clock, 
and  found  the  bridge  over  that  stream  in  fiames 
and  the  road  impassable.  A  practicable  route  to 
the  Yorktown  road  having  been  discovered,  the 
division,  by  order  of  General  Sumner,  moved  on 
by  that  road,  and  reached  General  Stoneman's 
position  about  half-past  five  o'clock.  General 
Sumner,  arriving  with  it,  assumed  command. 

Generals  Ilcintzclman  and  Keycs  also  arrived. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  near  the 
Ualf-way  House,  the  head  of  General  Hooker  s 
column  encountered  Smith's  division  filing  into 
the  road,  and  was  obliged  to  halt  between  tlm» 
and  four  hours  until  it  had  passed.  General 
Hooker  then  followed  on,  and  at  Cheesecake 
Church  turned  off,  by  General  Hcintzelman's  di- 
rection, taking  a  cross-road,  and  moved  out  on 
the  Lee's  Mill  road,  thus  changing  places  with 
General  Smith.  Marching  part  of  the  ni^ht,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Fort  Magruder  early  m  the 
morning  of  the  fifth. 
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C^enend  Smithes  diyi^on  having t>een  deployed, 
Ckneral  Sumner  ordered  an  attack  on  the  works 
in  his  front;  but  the  lines  having  been  thrown 
into  oonfiision  while  moving  through  the  dense 
finrest,  and  darkness  coming  on,  the  attempt  for 
that  night  was  abandoned.  The  troops  bivou- 
acked in  the  woods,  and  a  heavy  rain  began, 
which  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
making  the  roads,  already  in  very  bad  condition, 
almost  impassable. 

During  the  morning  of  the  fifth  General  Sum- 
ner reconnoitred  the  position  in  his  front,  and  at 
eleven  oVlodc  ordered  Hanoock*s  brigade,  of 
Smithes  division,  to  take  possession  of  a' work  on 
th^  enemy's  left,  which  had  been  fbund  to  be  un- 
occupied. The  remainder  of  Smith's  division  oc- 
oopied  the  woods  in  front  without  being  actually 
oigaged. 

The  diviaons  of  Coudi  and  Oasey  liad  received 
orders  during  the  night  to  mnrch  at  daylight; 
but  on  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  other  impediments^  were  not  able  to 
reach  liie  field  until  alter  one  o'clock  p.k.,  at 
which  time  the  first  brigade  of  Couch's  division 
arrived,  and  was  posted  in  the  centre,  on  Hooker's 
right  The  other  two  brigades  came  up  during 
the  afternoon,  followed  by  Casey's  division. 

in  <be  mean  time.  General  Hooker,  having  re- 
connoitred the  enemy's  position,  began  the  attack 
at  half  past  seven  a.x.,  and  for  a  wtiile  silenced 
thegui  s  of  Fort  Magruder  and  cleared  the  ground 
in  his  front;  but  the  enemy  being  continually 
reinforced,  until  their  strength  greatly  exceeded 
his,  made  attack  after  attach  endeavoring  to  turn 
his  left 

For  several  hours  his  division  struggled  gal- 
lantly against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my. Five  guns  of  Webber's  battery  were  lost, 
and  between  three  and  four  o'clock  his  ammuni- 
tion began  to  give  out  The  loss  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  was  very  great 
At  this  tima  the  division  of  General  Keamy 
came  up,  who,  at  nine  a.m.,  had  received  orders 
to  reenforce  Hooker,  and  who  had  succeeded,  by 
the  greatest  exertions,  in  passing  Casey's  troops, 
and  pushing  on  to  the  front  through  the  deep 
mud.  General  Keamy  at  once  gallantly  at- 
tacked, and  thereby  prevented  the  loss  of  an- 
other battery,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at  every 
point,  enabling  General  Hooker  to  extricate  him- 
self flrom  his  position,  and  withdraw  his  wearied 
troops.  Peck  s  brigade,  of  Couch's  division,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  was,-  immediately  on 
its  arrival,  ordered  by  General  Sumner  to  deploy 
OB  Ht)oker's  right  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  that  point  were 
repulsed.  General  Peck  held  his  position  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
the  other  two  brigades  of  Couch's  division,  and 
they  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  ground  when 
night  closed  the  contest  The  vigorous  action 
of  these  troops  relieved  General  Hooker  consider- 
ably. General  Emory  had  been  left  with  his 
command,  on  the  night  of  the  fburth,  to  guard 
the  branch  of  the  Lee's  Mill  road  which  lec^s  to 
Allen's  farm ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  it 


was  ascertained  that  by  this  route  the  enem^i 
right  could  be  turned.  A  request  for  in^ntrt 
for  this  purpose  was  made  to  General  Heintzel- 
man,  who,  late  in  the  afternoon,  sent  four  regi- 
ments and  two  batteries  of  Kearny's  division — 
the  first  disposable  troops  he  had — and  directed 
General  Emory  to  make  the  attach  With  these 
i^nforcements  his  force  amounted  to  about  three 
thousand  men  and  three  batteries.  General  Em- 
ory, on  account  of  watit  of  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  did  not 
succeed  in  this  movement  It  involved  some 
risks,  but,  if  successful^  might  have  produced 
impottant  results. 

At  eleven  A.V.,  as  before  mentioned,  General 
Smit^  received  orders  irom  General  Sumner  to 
send  one  brigade  across  a  dam  on  our  rieht,  to 
occupy  a  redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  enemy^  line. 
Hancock's  brigade  Was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
He  crossed  the  dam,  took  possession  of  the  first 
redoubt,  and  afterward,  finding  the  second  one 
vacated,  he  occupied  that  also,  and  sent  for  re- 
enforcements  to  enable  him  to  advance  further 
and  take  the  next  redoubt,  which  commanded 
the  plain  between  his  position  and  Fort  Magru- 
der, and  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  in  re- 
verse and  cut  the  communication  of  the  troops 
eneaged  with  Generals  Hooker  and  Keamy. 

The  enemy  soon  began  to  show  himself  in 
strength  before  him,  and  as  his  rear  and  right 
flank  were  somewhat  exposed,  ho  repeated  his 
request  for  reinforcements.  General  Smith  was 
twice  ordered  to  join  him  with  the  rest  of  his 
division,  but  each  time  the  order  was  counter- 
manded at  the  moment  of  execution,  General 
Sumner  not  being  willing  to  Weaken  the  centre. 
At  length,  in  reply  to  General  Hancoclq[s  repeat- 
ed messages  for  more  troops,  General  Sumner 
sent  him  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  first  posi- 
tion, the  execution  of  which  General  Hancock 
deferred  as  long  as  possible,  being  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  advantage  already  gained,  and  fear- 
ing to  expose  his  command  by  such  a  movement 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  I  had  re- 
mained at  Yorktown  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  of  GencBsl  Franklin's  and 
other  troops  to  WestrPoint  by  water,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  naval  com- 
mander for  his  co5peration. 

By  pushing  General  Franklin,  well  supported 
by  water,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey, 
opposite  West-Point,  it  was  honed  to  force  the 
enemy  to  abandon  whatever  worlcs  he  might  have 
on  the  Peninsula  be)ow  that  point,  or  be  cut  off. 
It  was  of  paramount  importance  that  the  arrange- 
ments to  this  end  should  be  promptly  made  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  I  had  sent  two 
of  my  aids  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Sweitzer  and  Ma- 
jor Hammerstein)  to  observe  the  operations  in 
front,  with  instructions  to  report  to  me  every 
thing  of  importance  that  might  occur.  1  re- 
ceived no  information  from  thrm  leading  me  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  t^ing  occurring  of 
more  importance  than  a  simple  alair  of  a  rear- 
guard, until  about  one  o'clock  p.m.,  when  a  di^ 
patch  ak*rived  from  one  of  them  that  ^^s^s^  ^ksks\^i. 
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WES  not  progressing  favorably.  This  was  oon- 
firmed  a  few  minutes  later  by  the  reports  of  Got- 
ernor  Sprague  and  Major  Hammerstein,  who 
came  directly  from  the  scene  of  actioiv 

Completing  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  re- 
ttimed  to  my  camp  without  delay,  rode  rapidly 
to  the  front,  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles, 
through  roads  much  obstructed  by  troops  and 
wagons,  and  reached  the  field  between  four  and 
Ave  P.M.,  in  time  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
grontid.  I  soon  learned  that  there  was  no  direct 
communication  between  our  centre  and  the  Icfl 
under  General  Heintzelman ;  the  centre  was  chiefly 
in  the  nearer  edge  of  the  woods,  situated  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  As  heavy  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  General  Hancock's  command,  I 
immediately  ordered  General  Smith  to  proceed 
with  his  two  remaining  brigades  to  support  that 
part  of  the  line.  Genend  Naglee,  with  his  brigade, 
received  similar  orders.  I  then  directed  our  cen- 
tre to  advance  to  the  further  edge  of  the  woods 
mentioned  above,  which  was  done,  and  I  attempt- 
ed to  open  direct  communication  with  General 
Heintzelman,  but  was  prevented  by  the  marshy 
state  of  the  ground  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made. 

Before  Generals  Smith  and  Naglee  could  reach 
the  field  of  General  Hancock's  operations,  al- 
though they  moved  with  great  rapidity,  he  had 
•  been  confronted  by  a  superior  force.  Feigning  to 
retreat  slowly,  he  awaited  their  onset,  and  then 
turned  upon  them,  and  after  some  terrific  volleys 
of  musketry,  he  charged  them  with  the  bayonet^ 
routing  and  dispersing  their  whole  force,  killing, 
wounding,  and  capturing  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  men,  he  himself  losing  only  thirty- 
one  men. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements 
of  the  war,  and  General  Hancock  merits  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  soldierly  qualities  displayed,  and 
his  perfect  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
hi.s  position. 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  operations  here,  and 
all  the  troops  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  con- 
test slept  on  the  muddy  field,  without  shelter,  and 
many  without  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  I  received  from 
General  Heintzelman,  during  the  night,  that  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  division  had  sufibred  so  much  that 
it  could  not  be  relied  on  next  day,  and  that  Kear- 
ny's could  not  do  more  than  hold  its  own  without 
reenforcements — being  satisfied  that  the  result  of 
Hancock's  engagement  was  to  give  us  possession 
of  the  decisive  point  of  the  battle-field  during  the 
night,  I  countermanded  the  order  for  the  advance 
of  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  and 
directed  them  to  return  to  Yorktown^  to  proceed 
to  West-Point  by  water. 

Our  loss  during  the  day,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  sustained  by  Hooker's  division,  waa  as 
follows : 

Killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  wounded, 
one  thousand  four  hundred ;  missing,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two ;  total,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twentj^eight 


On  the  next  morning  we  found  the  enemy's  po- 
sition abandoned,  and  occupied  Fort  Magntder 
and  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,  which  was  filled 
with  the  enemy's  wounded,  to  whose  assistance 
eighteen  of  their  surgeons  were  sent  by  General 
J.  £.  Johnston,  the  officer  in  command.  Sevend 
guns  and  caissons,  which  the  enemy  could  not 
carry  off  on  account  of  the  mud,  were  secured. 
Colonel  Averill  was  sent  forward  at  once  with  a 
strong  cavalry  force  to  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
enemy's  rear-guard.  He  found  several  guns  aban- 
doned, and  picked  up  a  large  number  uf  strag- 
glers, but  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  state 
of  the  supplies  forced  him  to  return,  after  advano* 
ing  a  few  miles. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  enemy  opposed  us 
here  with  only  a  portion  of  his  army.  When  our 
cavalry  first  appeared  there  was  nothing  but  the 
enemy's  rear-guard  in  Williamsburgh.  Other 
troops  were  brought  back  during  the  night  and 
the  next  day  to  hold  the  works  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  trains,  etc.,  al- 
ready well  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  to  make  their 
escape.  Our  troops  were  greatly  exhausted  by 
the  laborious  march  through  the  mud  from  their 
positions  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  by  the  pro- 
tracted battle  through  which  they  had  just  passed. 
Many  of  them  were  out  of  rations  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  one  division,  in  its  anxiety  to  make  a 
prompt  movement,  had  marched  with  empty 
haversacks.  The  supply  trains  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  roads  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  allow 
the  troops  and  artillery  to  pass  to  the  front,  and 
the  roads  wore  now  in  such  a  state,  after  thirty- 
six  hours'  continuous  rain,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  pass  even  empty  wagons  over  them. 
General  Hooker's  division  had  suffered  so  severely 
that  it  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  the  enemy, 
even  if  the  roads  had  been  good.  Under  these 
circumstances,  an  immediate  pursuit  was  impos- 
sible. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  care  for  and  remove 
the  wounded,  and  to  bring  up  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, and  forage. 

The  condition  of  the  roads,  as  has  been  said, 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this 
by  land  from  Yorktown.  A  temporary  depot  was 
therefore  promptly  established  on  Queen's  Creek, 
and  supplies  drawn,  and  the  wounded  shipped 
firoro  that  place. 

The  divisions  of  Franklin,  Sedgwick,  Porter, 
and  Richardson  were  sent  from  Yorktown  by 
water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  in  the 
vicinity  of  West-Point  The  remaining  divisions, 
the  trains,  and  the  reserve  artillery  moved  subse- 
quently by  land. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  General 
Franklin  had  completed  the  disembarkation  of  his 
divisiQn,  and  had  placed  it  in  a  good  position  to 
cover  the  landing-place,  both  his  flanks  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  front  being  protected  by  water. 

Dana's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  arrived 
during  the  morning. 

At  about  nine  a.m.  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
appeared,  consisting  of  Whiting's  division  and 
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•ther  troops,  and  between  ten  and  eleren  they  at- 
tacked a  part  of  the  line  held  by  Newton's  bri- 
gade. 

The  action  continued  until  three  p.m.,  when  the 
enemy  retired,  all  his  attacks  having  been  re- 
pulsed. This  afifair,  the  most  important  in  which 
the  division  had  yet  been  engaged,  was  highly 
creditable  to  General  Franklin  and  his  command. 
For  the  details  I  refer  to  his  report  which  is  here- 
with submitted.  Our  loss  was  forty-nine  killed, 
one  hundred  and  four  wounded,  and  forty-one 
missing.  Total,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
which  includes  a  large  proportion  of  officers. 

Cavalry  reconnoissances  were  sent  out  from 
Williamsburgh  on  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  on 
the  eighth  General  Stoneman  moved  with  an  ad- 
vance-guard of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  to 
open  communication  with  General  Franklin. 

As  soon  as  our  supplies  had  been  received  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads  had  become  a  little  bet- 
ter, though  still  very  bad,  the  advance  of  the  re- 
maining troops  was  begun.  Smith's  division  mov- 
ing on  the  eighth.  On  the  tenth,  headquarters 
were  at  Ropers  Church,  nineteen  miles  from  Wil- 
liamsburgh, all  the  divisions  which  had  moved  by 
land,  except  Hooker's,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place. 

We  were  now  in  direct  communication  with 
the  portion  of  the  army  which  had  gone  by  water, 
and  wo  began  to  draw  supplies  from  them. 

On  account  of  the  small  number  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  roads  in  this  neighborhood,  move- 
ments were  difficult  and  slow. 

On  the  fifteenth,  headquarters  and  the  divi- 
sions of  Franklin,  Porter,  Sykes,  and  Smith 
reached  Cumberland,  which  was  made  a  tempo- 
rary dep6t  Couch  and  Casey  were  then  near 
New-Kent  Court-House,  Hooker  and  Kearny  near 
Roper's  Church,  and  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
near  Eltham. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  much  rain  fell. 

On  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  the  divisions 
of  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Porter  were  with  great 
difficulty  moved  to  White  House,  five  miles  in 
advance.  So  bad  was  the  road  that  the  train  of 
one  of  these  divisions  required  thirty-six  hours 
to  pass  over  this  short  distance.  General  Stone- 
man  had  occupied  this  place  some  days  before, 
after  several  successful  skirmishes,  in  which  our 
cavalry  proved  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  reports  of  these  affairs  are  appended. 

About  this  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
President,  two  additional  corps  were  organized, 
namely,  the  Fifth  Provisional  corps,  consisting 
of  the  divisions  of  Porter  and  Sykes,  and  the  re- 
serve artillery,  under  the  command  of  General 
F.  J.  Porter,  and  the  Sixth  Provisional  corps, 
consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Franklin  and  Smith, 
under  the  command  of  General  W.  B.  Franklin. 

Headquarters  reached  White  House  on  the 
sixteenth,  and  a  permanent  dcpdt  was  at  once 
organized  there. 

On  the  nineteenth,  headquarters  and  the  corps 
of  Porter  and  Franklin  moved  to  Tunstall's  Sta- 
tion, five  miles  from  White  House. 

On  the  twentieth  more  rain  felL 


On  the  twenty-first,  the  position  of  the  troop* 
was  as  follows:  Stoneman's  advance-guard,  oiy« 
lAle  from  New-Bridge ;  Franklin's  corps  thre*- 
miles  from  New-Bridge,  with  Porter's  corps  ai 
supporting  distance  in  its  rear ;  Sumrter's  corps 
on  the  railroad  about  three  miles  from  the  Chick 
ahominy,  connecting  the  right  with  the  left,* 
Keyea's  corps  on  New-Kent  road  near  Bottom's 
Bridge,  with  Heintzelman's  corps  at  support- 
ing distance  in  the  rear. 

The  ford  at  Bottom's  Bridge  was  in  our  pos- 
session, and  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  was  com- 
menced. 

On  the  twenty-second,  headquarters  moved  to 
Coal  Harbor. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  railroad  was  in  oper- 
ation as  far  as  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  rail- 
road bridge  across  that  stream  nearly  completed.  - 

OHAPTBB    II. 

When,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  our  advanced 
light  troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy River,  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  they  found 
that  this  as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge,  about  a 
mile  above,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Chickahominy  in  this  vicinity  is  about 
forty  feet  wide,  fringed  with  a  dense  growth  of 
heavy  forest  trees,  and  bordered  by  low  marshy 
bottom-lands,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  milt 
in  width. 

Our  operations  embraced  that  part  of  the  river 
between  Bottom's  and  Meadow  Bridges,  whic^ 
covered  the  principal  approaches  to  Richmond 
fi*om  the  east 

Within  these  limits  the  firm  ground  lying 
above  high-water  mark  seldom  approaches  near 
the  river  on  either  bank,  and  no  locality  was 
found  within  this  section  where  the  high  ground 
came  near  the  stream  on  both  sides.  It  was 
subject  to  frequent,  sudden,  and  great  variations 
in  the  volume  of  water,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  feet 
overflowed  the  bottom-lands  on  both  sides. 

At  low-water  it  could  be  forded  at  almost  any 
point;  but  during  high-water  it  was  above  a 
fording  stage,  and  could  then  be  crossed  only  at 
a  few  points  where  bridges  had  been  construct- 
ed. These  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  on  our  approach,  and  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  reconstruct  these,  but  to  build  sev- 
eral others. 

The  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  New 
and  Mechanicsville  Bridges  was  bordered  by  ele- 
vated bluffs,  which  afforded  the  enemy  command- 
ing positions  to  fortify,  establish  his  batteries, 
enfilading  the  approaches  upon  the  two  prindpal 
roads  to 'Richmond  on  our  right,  and  resist  the 
reconstruction  of  the  important  bridges.  This 
obliged  us  to  select  other  less  exposed  points  for 
our  crossings. 

As  the  enemy  was  not  in  great  force  opposite 
Bottom's  Bridge  on  the  arrival  of  our  left  at  that 
point,  and  as  it  was  important  to  secure  a  lodg- 
ment upon  the  right  bank  before  he  should  have 
time  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  contest  the 
passage,  I  forthwith  ordered  Casey's  division  to 
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ftrd  thf  river  and  oocupj  the  opposite  heights. 
This  was  promptly  done  on  the  twentieth,  *ai 
reconnoissances  were  at  onoe  pushed  out  in 
▼ance. ' 

These  troopft  were  directed  to  ifirow  np  do- 
fbnces  in  an  adyantageous  position  to  secure  our 
left  flank.  General  Heintadman's  corps  was 
thrown  forward  in  support,  and  Bottom^s  Bridge 
Immediately  rebuilt 

In  the  mean  time  our  centre  and  right  were 
aflrtnced  to  the  river  above,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  we  carried  the  village  of  Mechahicsvilie, 
driving  the  enemy  out  with  our  artiHery,  and 
forcing  them  across  the  bridge,  which  they  de- 
stroyed. GeneM  Naglee  on  the  same  da^  dis- 
lodged a  force  of  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  "Seven  Pines,"  on  the  Bottom's  Bridge  road, 
and  our  advance  on  the  left  secured  a  stroqg  po- 
sition near  that  place. 

All  the  information  obtained  from  deserters, 
negroes,  and  spies,  indicated  that  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied in  force  all  the  approaches  to  Richmond 
teom  the  east  and  that  he  intended  to  dispute 
ever^  step  of  our  advance  beyond  the  Ghtdca- 
hommy,  and  the  passage  of  the  stream  opposite 
our  righ^  That  their*army  was  superior  to  ours 
ip  numbers,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  Stronz 
defences  had  been  constructed  around  Richmono. 

impressed  by  these  &ct8  with  tiie  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  army  for  the  struggle,  1  did 
not  fail  to  urge  repeatedly  upon  my  superiors  the 
ionportance  of  reenforcing  tne  army  of  the  Poto- 
9iac  widi  every  disposable  man,  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  our  attack  upon  the  rebel 
capital. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  I  telegraphed  as  fdlows : 

ClJfP  AT  Kvn4.*f  rX9M^ 

"Thso  Miun  MCToifo  Willi amsbdroHj 
May  10, 18«»-6  A.M. 

From  the  information  reaching  me  from  every 
source,  I  regard  it  as  certain  thsU  the  enemy  will 
meet  us  with  all  his  force  on  or  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  They  can  concentrate  many  more  men 
than  I  have,  and  are  collecting  troops  from  all  quar- 
ters, especially  wcll-disciplinod  troops  from  the 
South.  Casualties,  sickness,  garrisons,  and  guards 
have  much  reduced  our  nuilibers  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  with 
whatever  force  I  may  have,  but  duty  requires  me 
to  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  reinforce  me 
without  delay  with  all  the  disposable  troops  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  that  we  concentrate  all 
our  forces,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fight  the  great 
battle  now  impending,  and  to  make  it  decisive. 

It  is  possible  that  the  enemy  may  abandon 
Richmond  without  a  serious  struggle  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  will,  and  it  wouldbe  unwise  to 
count  upon  any  thing  but  a  stubborn  and  des- 
perate defence — a  life-and-death  contest  I  see 
no  other  hope  for  him  than  to  fight  this  battle, 
and  we  must  win  it  I  shall  fiebt  them  what- 
ever their  force  may  be,  but  I  ask  for  every  man 
that  the  department  can  send  me.  No  troops 
^ould  now  be  loft  unemployed.  Hiose  who  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  rebels  will  abandon 
Riohmond  without  a  struggle,  are,  in  my  Ju<^- 
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ment,  badly  advised,  and  do  not  conp 

their  situation,  which  is  one  requiring  desperaiti 

measures.  ^ 

I  beg  that  the  IVesident  and  Secretary  will 
maturely  weigh  what  I  say,  and  leave  nothing 
undone  to  comply  with  my  request  If  i  am 
not  reenforced,  it  is  probable  that  I  will  be 
obliged  to  fi^t  neany  double  my  numbers 
strongly  intrenched.  I  do  not  think  it  wHI  be 
at  all  possible  for  me  to  bring  more  than  (70,000) 
seventy  thousand  men  upon  the  field  of  baMla 

GfiOBOE   B.    McCLELLAir, 

MflloiwaiiMrtl  OcMuuiiAiit 

Hon.  Edwih  IL  SrainraEiy 

Seoretar/  of  W«r. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  Hay  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President : 

Ca«p  m  OnnmtiAini,  Ifaf  14,  ISM. 

I  have  more  than  twice  telcmphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  stating  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
enemy  were  concentrating  all  their  available  force 
to  fight  this  army  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  that 
such  ought  to  be  their  policy.  I  have  received 
no  reply  whatever  to  any  of  these  telegraphs.  I 
beg  leave  to  repeat  their  substance  to  your  Ex- 
ceUency,  and  to  ask  that  kind  consideratioa 
which  you  have  ever  accorded  to  my  representa- 
tions and  views.  AU  my  information  firom  every 
source  accessible  to  me  establishes  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  rebels  to  defend  Richmond  against 
this  army  by  offering  us  battle  with  all  the  troops 
they  can  collect  from  east,  west,  and  south,  and 
my  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  my  com- 
manders whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult 

Casualties,  sickness,  garrisons,  and  guards  have 
much  weakened  my  force,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  I  cannot  bring  into  actual  battle  against 
the  enemy  more  than  ci^ty  thousand  men  at  ^e 
utmost,  and  with  them  I  must  attack  in  position, 
probably  intrenched,  a  much  larger  force,  per- 
naps  double  my  numbers.  It  is  possible  that 
Richmond  may  be  abandoned  without  a  serious 
struggle;  but  the  enemy  are  actually  in  great 
strength  between  here  and  there,  and  it  would  be 
unwise,  and  even  insane,  for  me  to  calculate  upon 
any  thing  but  a  stubborn  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. If  the^  should  abandon  Richmond,  it  may 
well  be  that  it  is  done  with  the  puTpose  of  mak- 
ing the  stand  at  some  place  in  Virginia  south  or 
west  of  there,  and  we  should  be  in  condition  to 
press  them  without  delay.  The  confederate  lead- 
ers roust  employ  their  utmost  efforts  against  this 
army  in  Virginia,  and  they  will  be  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  their  military  officers,  among 
whom  there  may  bo  said  to  be  no  Union  feeling, 
as  there  is  also  very  little  among  the  higher  daas 
of  citizens  in  the  seceding  States. 

I  have  found  no  fighting  men  left  in  this  Pe- 
ninsula. All  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
foe. 

Even  if  more  troops  than  I  now  have  should 
prove  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  military  occu- 
pation, our  greatest  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  will  have  ths 
best  moral  effect     I  most  respectfully  and  oar* 


DMtlj  wge  upon  your  ExoeUeDcy  that  the  op- 
portanity  has  come  for  strikiDg  »  £ital  blow  at 
the  enemies  of  the  Oonstitation,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  eause  this  army  to  be  reenlbrced  with- 
out delay  by  all  the  disposable  troops  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  ask  for  enery  man  that  the  War  De- 
partment  can  send  me.    Anjr^eommander  of  the 


reinforcements  wliom  your  Exoellency  may  de-.  tion,  which  can  put  him  out  of  posRion  to<x>¥er 


signate  will  be  acceptable  to  me,  whaterer  expres- 
sion I  may  have  heretofore  addreasad  to  you  on 
that  subject 

I  wiU  fight  the  enemy  whatever  their  force 
may  be,  with  whatever  force  I  may  have;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  shall  beat  them,  bat  om* 
triumph  should  be  mado  decisive  ajid  complete. 
The  soldiers  of  this  army  kve  their  government, 
and  will  fi^t  well  in  its  support  ¥ou  may  rely 
upon  them.  They  have  confidence  in  me  as  their 
Qeneral,  and  in  you  as  their  IVesident  Strong 
reSnforoements  will  at  least  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  them.  The  greater  our  force  the  more 
p«rfeot  wUl  be  our  combinations,  and  the  less  our 
loss. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  beg  you  to  give  immo' 
diate  oonsideratioa  to  this  communication,  and 
to  inform  me  fully  at  the  earliest  moment  of  your 
final  determination. 

Oboriqs  R  MoClcllav, 

Maim-QtotnL 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Likcoui^ 

Preiident  of  tiM  DnHed  SUftea. 

To  which,  oa  the  eighteenth  of  3Cay,  I  rec^ved 
this  reply : 

Wavohiw,  lUy  lS-8  ».«. 

Gbkebal:  Yew  despatch  to  the  President, 
askine  reenforoements,  has  been  received  and 
carefmly  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the 
capital  entirely ;  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if 
this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of 
the  Rappahannock  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  at- 
tack upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment, 
General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march 
upon  that  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  or- 
dered, keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  save 
the  capital  fran  all  possible  attack,  so  to  ofMsrate 
as  to  put  his  left  mng  in  communication  with 
your  right  wing,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co- 
operate so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as 
soon  as  possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to 
the  nortn  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  bo 
safely  established  either  north  or  south  of  the 
Pamunkey  River. 

In  any  event,  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  leaving 
Richmond,  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force 
upon  General  McDowell.  He  will  move  with  be- 
tween thirty-five  (85,000)  and  forty  thousand 
(40,000)  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  General  McDow- 
ell are  with  this.    The  specific  task  assigned  to 


his  4X>mmand  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  reenfoircements,  be  m 
sent  forward  to  codperate  in  the  reduction  of 
Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not 
to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington,  and  you  wU. 
give  no  order,  ei&er  before  or  after  your  junc- 


this  city.  You  and  he  will  communicajte  with 
each  other  by  telegnQ>h  or  otherwise,  as  fre- 
quently as  may  bo  necessary  for  sufficient  codp- 
eration.  When  General  McDowell  is  in  poirition 
on  your  right,  his  supplies  most  be  drawn  from 
West-Point,  and  you  will  inatrttct  vonr  staffdffl- 
oers  to  be  prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  routes ' 

The  President  desires  that  General  MoDoweH 
retain  fhe  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Rapp^iannock,  and  of  the  foroes  wkh  wfaidi  ha 
moves  forward. 

By  prder  of  the  Prewdent 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

8eeretacy«f*War. 

Major-General  Geobob  R  McClbllan, 

OommMMttiy  Anoj  of  the  Potonue,  befort  Richmond. 

It  win  be  observed  that  this  order  rendered  it 
in^possible  for  me  to  use  the  James  River  as  a 
line  of  operations,  and  forced  me  to  establish  our 
depdts  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  to  approach  Kidl- 
mond  from  the  north. 

I  had  advised,  and  preferred,  that  reinforce- 
ments should  be  sent  by  water,  for  the  reasons 
that  their  arrival  would  be  more  safe  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  I  would  be  left  free  to  rest  the 
arm  V  on  Hie  James  River  whenever  &e  navigation 
of  that  stream  should  be  opened. 

The  land  movement  obliged  me  to  expose  my 
right  in  order  to  secure  the  Junction ;  and  as  the 
order  for  General  McDoweirs  mardi  was  soon 
countermanded,  I  incurred  great  risk,  of  which 
the  enemy  finally  took  advantage,  arid  frustrated 
the  plan  of  campaign.  Had  (jfeneral  McDowell 
Joined  me  by  water,  I  could  have  approached 
Rfchmond  by  the  James,  and  thus  avoided  the 
deSays  and  losses  incurred  in  bridging  the  Chick- 
ahominv,  and  would  have  had  the  army  massed 
in  one  body  instead  of  being  necessarily  divided 
by  that  stream. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 
General  McDowell : 

Wab  Vmkwvmmrr.  I 

WAMuroTOS,  Mmj  IT,  IMS.  T 

Gbnbbal:  Upon  being  joined  by  General 
Shields's  division,  you  will  move  upon  Richmond 
by  the  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fre^t* 
eridcsburgh  Railroad,  cooperating  with  the  foroie 
under  General  McOlellan,  now  threatening  Rich* 
mond  from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and  York- 


WhUe  seeking  to  establish  as  soon  as  possibb 
a  communication  between  your  left  wing  and  tha 
right  wing  of  Geneml  McGloUan,  you  will  h(M 
yourself  always  in  such  position  as  to  cover  tha 
capital  of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  of 
any  large  body  of  the  rebel  forces. 

General  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  ft 
copy  of  these  inatructionai  and  will  ha  diraotMi 
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to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  establish  com- 
munication with  your  left  wing,  and  to  prevent 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy*s  army  from  leaving 
Richmond,  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  col- 
umn, before  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  is 
effected 

A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  your  force  is  annexed. 

By  order  of  the  President 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secrtlary  of  Ww. 

General  McDowbll, 

OommaDdlng  Department  of  Bappfthanaook. 

Having  some  doubts,  fh>m  the  wording  of  the 
foregoing  orders,  as  to  the  extent  of  my  authori- 
ty over  tiie  troops  of  General  McDowell,  and  as 
ta  the  time  when  I  mieht  anticipate  his  arrival, 
an  the  twenty-first  of  May  I  sent  this  despatch  : 

Hbadqvabtbm  AaifT  or  tei  Potomao,  1 

Oamp  VKAa  TxnntALL**  Statios,  Va.,  V 

May  21, 1892—11  p.m.  ) 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday,  respecting  our 
situation  and  the  batteries  of  Fort  Darling,  was 
received  while  I  was  absent  with  the  advance, 
where  I  have  been  all  this  da^.  I  have  com- 
municated personally  with  Captam  Goldsborough, 
and  by  letter  with  Captain  Smith.  The  vessels 
can  do  nothing  without  codperation  on  land, 
which  I  will  not  be  in  condition  to  afford  for  sev- 
eral days.  Circumstances  must  determine  the 
propriety  of  a  land  attack. 

It  rained  again  last  night,  and  rain  on  this  soil 
Mon  makes  the  roads  mcredibly  bad  for  army 
transportation.  I  personallv  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahommy  to-day  at  Bottom  s  Bridge  ford,  and 
went  a  milo  beyond,  the  enemy  being  about  half 
a  mile  in  front  I  have  three  regiments  on  the 
other  bank  guarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge. 
Keyes^s  corps  is  on  the  New-Kent  road,  near 
Bottom^s  Bridge.  Heintzelman  is  on  the  same 
road,  within  supporting  distance.  Sumner  is  on 
the  railroad,  connecting  right  with  left.  Stone- 
man,  with  advanced-guard,  is  within  one  mile  of 
New-Bridge.  Franklin  with  two  divisions,  is 
about  two  miles  this  side  of  Stoneman.  Porter^s 
division,  with  the  reserves  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery,, is  within  supporting  distance.  Headquar- 
ters will  probably  be  at  Coal  Harbor  to-morrow, 
one  mile  this  side  of  Franklin.  All  the  bridges 
over  the  Chickahominy  are  destroyed.  The  ene- 
my are  in  force  on  every  road  leading  to  Rich- 
mond, within  a  mile  or  two  west  of  the  stream. 

Their  main  body  is  on  the  road  from  New- 
Bridge,  encamped  along  it  for  four  or  five  miles, 
spreading  over  the  open  ground  on  both  sides. 
Johnston's  headquarters  are  about  two  miles  be- 
yond the  bridge. 

All  accounts  report  their  numbers  as  greatly 
exceeding  our  own.  The  position  of  the  rebel 
forces,  the  declaration  of  the  confederate  author- 
ities, the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
the  action  of  the  city  government,  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  me,  give  positive  assurance  that 
our  approach  to  Richmond  involves  a  desperate 
kiUie  betweea  the  opposing  armies. 


All  our  divisions  are  moving  toward  the  foe. 
I  shall  advance  steadily  and  carefully^  and  attack 
them  according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  employ  my  greatest  force. 

I  regret  the  state  of  things  as  to  General  Mc- 
Doweirs  command.  We  must  beat  the  enemy 
in  front  of  Richmond.  One  division  added  to 
this  army  for  that  effort  would  do  more  to  pro* 
tect  Washington  than  his  whole  force  can  possi- 
bly do  anywhere  else  in  the  field.  The  rebels 
are  concentrating  from  all  points  for  the  two  bat- 
tles at  Richmond  and  Corinth.  I  would  still, 
most  respectfully,  suggest  the  policy  of  our  con- 
centrating here  by  movements  on  water.  I  have 
heard  nothing  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  con- 
templated junction  of  McDowell's  force  with 
mine.  I  have  no  idea  when  he  can  start,  what 
are  his  means  of  transportation,  or  when  ho  may 
be  expected  to  reach  this  vicinity.  I  fear  ther% 
is  little  hope  that  he  can  join  me  overland  in 
time  for  the  coming  battle.  Delays  on  my  part 
will  be  dangerous.  I  fear  sickness  and  demoral- 
ization. This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern 
men,  and  unless  kept  moving,  1  fear  that  our 
soldiers  may  become  discouraged.  At  present 
our  numbers  are  weakening  from  disease,  but 
our  men  remain  in  good  heart 

I  regret  also  the  configuration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rappahannock.  It  includes  a  por- 
tion even  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  I  think  that 
my  own  department  should  embrace  the  entire 
field  of  military  operations  designed  for  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  that  city. 

Again,  I  agree  with  your  Excellency  that  one 
bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  comprehend  your 
orders  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  addressed  to 
myself  and  General  McDowell.  If  a  junction  is 
effected  before  we  occupy  Richmond,  it  must 
necessarily  be  east  of  the  railroad  to  Fredericks- 
burgh  and  within  my  department  This  fact, 
my  superior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of 
the  sixty-second  article  of  war,  will  place  his 
command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  other- 
wise specially  directed  by  your  Excellency ;  and 
I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my  command, 
except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of 
his  forces,  or  give  any  orders  which  can  put  him 
out  of  position  to  cover  Washington.  If  I  err  in 
my  construction,  I  desire  to  be  at  once  set  right 
Frankness  compels  me  to  say,  anxious  as  I  am 
for  an  increase  of  force,  that  the  march  of  Mc- 
Dowell's column  upon  Richmond  by  the  shortest 
route  will,  in  my  opinion,  uncover  Washington, 
as  to  any  interposition  by  it,  as  completely  as  its 
movement  by  water.  The  enemy  cannot  advance' 
by  Fredericksburgh  on  Washington.  j 

Should  they  attempt  a  movement,  which  to 
me  seems  utterly  improbable,  their  route  would 
be  by  Gordonsville  and  Manassas.  I  desire  that 
the  extent  of  my  authority  over  McDowell  may 
be  clearly  defined,  lest  misunderstandings  and 
conflicting  views  may  produce  some  of  those  in- 
jurious results  which  a  divided  command  has  so 
often  caused.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  danger  can  only  be  surely  guarded  agiiost 
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hy  explicitly  placing  General  McDowell  under 

tnf  orders  in  (he  ordinsry  way,  and  holding  me 
gtriclly  responi^ible  for  the  clo:iost  observAnce  of 
your  iastructionfly  I  hope,  Mr,  Prt^ident,  that 
\t  \s  not  nece<)sary  for  me  to  assure  you  that 
your  instruction  a  would  bo  observed  in  the  ut- 
most good  faith,  and  that  I  hnre  no  personal  feel- 
ings which  eould  induenco  niy  to  disregard  them 
in  afiy  particular 

I  b&UeTo  that  there  is  a  gT<>at  struggle  before 
this  army,  but  1  am  neither  dismay ed  nor  dis^ 
couraged.  I  wish  to  strengthen  it^  force  as  much 
as  I  can,  but  in  any  event  I  shall  dght  it  with  all 
the  skill,  caution,  and  determination  that  I  poii- 
ioss;,  and  [  tru3t  that  the  result  may  cither  obtain 
for  me  the  permanent  confidence  of  my  Govern- 
ment, or  that  it  may  close  my  career, 

GfiOROE  B,  McCl£:ll<%n, 

Hajor-Octierkl  CaEiamuiiiInf , 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoi.n, 

Pre^dent  of  the  Cnlted  BtateiL 

On  tho  twenty 'fourth  I  rooeiTcd  the  fallowing 
reply; 

Uaj  n,  lf^,^Fr«ni  WuhLtigtoi»,  24th,) 

I  !efl  General  McDoweira  camp  at  dark  laiit 
evening.  Shiclds's  command  is  there,  but  it  is 
flo  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday 
morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  (36t^.)  Wo  have  so 
thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other  places  that 
It  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a 
probable  loss  to  us  of  one  (1)  regiment  infantry, 
two  (2)  companies  cavalry,  putting  General  Banks 
in  some  peril. 

The  enemy^s  forces,  under  General  Anderson^ 
now  opposing  General  McDowelfs  advance,  have, 
AS  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road  to 
Richmond. 

If^  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement 
against  Anderson,  you  co^ld  nend  a  force  from 
your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy ^s  supplies  from 
Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  the 
two  (2)  forks  of  the  Pamunkey  and  intercept  the 
enemy *s  retreat,  you  will  prevent  tho  army  now 
opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of 
numbers  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  men  ; 
and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridge*^  you 
will  secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ono  you  now  hare.  Can  you  not  do 
this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  build- 
ing the  Chickahominy  bridges  ?  McDowell  and 
Shields  both  say  they  can,  and  poisitively  will, 
move  Monday  morning.  /  wish  you  to  fn&vt^caU' 
iMUsly  an^  ii^/dy. 

Yon  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he 
joins  you,  precisely  as  you  indicated  in  your  long 
iespatch  to  us  of  the  twenty-lirst,  (2tst) 

A.  LlNCOLKf 

fmldeatH 

Major-Gen  eral  G.  B,  McCLSLLav. 

This  information  that  McDoweirs  corps  would 
march  for  Fredericksburgh  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, (the  twenty- sixth,)  and  that  he  would  be  un* 
der  my  command,  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of 
the  twenty-first,  was  cheering  news,  and  I  now  felt 
•onMent  that  we  would  oa  his  arrival  be  suffi- 1 


ciently  strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  coc^ 
fronting  us. 

At  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day  I  received  th« 
following : 

M^f  ^  ISOa,— (From  WmhlDclan,  A  f.^} 

In  consequence  of  General  Banks^s  cntical  po- 
sition, I  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  General 
Me  Do  well '  s  moremen  ts  to  j  oin  you.  The  e  n  emy 
are  making  a  desperate  pui*h  upon  Harper' a  Fer* 
Tj^  and  we  are  trying  to  throw  General  Fremont' i 
force^  and  part  of  Gen  oral  McDoweirs,  in  their 
rear.  A,  Li3«co!.?*, 

Major-General  G.  B.  Mc€lellak 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  I  could  not 
expect  General  McDowell  to  join  me  in  time  to 
participate  in  immediate  operations  in  front  of 
Richmond,  and  on  the  same  evening  I  replied  to 
the  President  that  I  would  make  my  calculations 
accordingly. 

It  then  only  remained  for  me  to  make  t!ie  best 
use  of  the  forces  at  my  disposal,  and  to  avail  my- 
self of  all  artificial  auxiljanes  to  compensate  as 
inucii  as  passible  for  the  inadequacy  of  men.  I 
concurred  fully  with  tho  President  in  the  injunc- 
tion contained  in  his  telegram  of  the  twenty- 
fourthj  Ihnt  it  was  necessary  with  my  limited 
force  to  move  "  cautiously  and  safely."  In  view 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Cbickahominyj 
and  the  liability  of  its  bottom-land  to  sudden  in- 
undation, it  became  necessary  to  construct  be- 
tween Bottem^s  Bridge  and  Mechanicsville  eleveo 
(11)  new  bridges,  a!l  long  and  dififtcult,  with  eit* 
tensive  log- way  approaches. 

The  entire  army  could  probably  have  been 
thrown  across  the  Chickahominy  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  but  this  would  have  left  no  force 
on  the  lell  bank  to  guard  our  communications  or 
to  protect  our  right  and  rear.  If  the  communi- 
cation with  our  supply  depot  had  been  cut  by  the 
enemy,  with  our  army  concentrated  upon  tha 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  stage  of 
water  as  it  was  for  many  days  after  our  an'ival^ 
the  bridges  carried  away,  and  our  means  of  trana- 
portation  not  furnishing  a  single  day*s  supniiea 
in  advance,  the  troops  must  have  gone  without 
rations,  and  the  animals  without  for^e,  and  tht 
army  would  have  been  paralyzed. 

It  is  ^ue  I  might  have  abandoned  mj  commu- 
nications and  pushed  forward  toward  Richmond, 
trusting  to  tho  speedy  defeat  of  the  enemy  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  the  city  for  a  renewal  of 
supplies ;  but  the  approaches  were  fortilledj  and 
the  town  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  lino 
line  of  i  n  trench  me  nta,  requiring  a  greater  lengtU 
of  time  to  reduce  than  our  troops  could  have  di^ 
pcnsed  with  rations. 

Under  these  circumstance^  I  decided  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirep 
until  our  bridges  were  completed. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  tho  order  for  tho 
cooperation  of  General  McDowell  was  simply  sus- 
pended, not  revoked,  and  therefore  1  was  uot  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  northern  approach, 

A  Tery  daslung  and  succeaa/ul  reootmalssanoa 
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was  nmde  netr  New-Bridge,  onthe  twonty-lbiirth 
of  Maj,  by  Lieutenant  Bowon,  topographical  en- 
gineers, escorted  by  the  Fourth  Michigan  volun- 
teers and  a  squadron  of  the  United  States  caval- 
ry, cooiBianded,  respectively,  by  Colonel  "Wood- 
miiy  and  Captain  Gordon. 

Our  troops  encountered  a  Looisiana  regiment, 
sod  with  little  loss  drove  it  back  upon  its  brigade, 
killing  a  large  number  and  capturing  several  pri»- 
oners.  Great  credit  is  doe  to  the  staffofficers, 
as  well  as  to  Colonel  Woodbury,  Captain  Oordon, 
and  their  conunands,  for  their  conduct  on  tiiis. 
occasion. 

The  work  upon  the  bridges  was  oommenced  at 
once,  and  pushed  forward  with  great  vi^or;  but 
the  rains,  whidi  from  day  to  day  oontmued  to 
fiiH,  flooded  the  vidley,  and  raised  the  water  to  a 
greater  height  tSian  lu^  been  known  for  twenty; 
years. 

This  demolished  a  great  amount  of  our  labor, 
and  our  first  bridges,  with  their  approaches, 
whidi  were  not  made  with  reference  to  such  ex- 
treme high  water,  were  carried  off  or  rendered 
impassable.  We  were  obliged,  with  hnmense  la- 
bor, to  construct  others,  much  loneer,  more  elo- 
vatod,  and  stable;  our  men  worked  in  the  water, 
exposed  to  the  enemy^s  fire  from  the  opposite 
bulk. 

On  <}ie  twenty-fifth  of  May  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing tel^ram. 

WAeanoTOH,  May  95, 1889L 

Yo«ir  despatch  received.  General  Banks  was 
at  Strasburgfa  with  about  six  thousand  (GOOO) 
men.  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell 
a  column  for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond, 
and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various 
places.  On  the  twenty-third  (28d)  a  rebel  force 
of  seven  (7)  to  ten  thousand  (10,000)  fctl  upon 
oae  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding  the 
bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely; 
crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  (24th,)  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north 
of  Banks  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  General 
Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into 
Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a 
battle  ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in  which 
General  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat 
toward  Martinsbureh,  and  probably  is  broken  up 
into  a  total  rout  Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
troops,  following  up  and  supporting,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also,  that 
another  force  of  ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans, 
following  on  in  the  same  direction.  Stripped 
bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Per- 
ry or  above.  McDowell  has  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Royal ;  and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin, 
is  moving  to  HArnsonbui^h ;  both  these  move- 
ments intended  jo  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  mure  of  McDowelFs  brigades  is  ordered 
through  here  to  Harper's  Perry ;  the  rest  of  his 
forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburgh. 
WeMFdBeoding  such  regiments  and  dribs  from 


here  and  Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Harper'i 
Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  odl- 
ing  in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also 
have  ^hteen  cannon  on  the  rmid  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  shigle  one  at 
that  point    This  is  now  our  situation. 

If  McDoweirs  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach, 
we  should  be  entirely  helpless.  Apprehensions 
of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sustam  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  wiih- 
holding  McDoweirs  farces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  yoa 
ctn  with  the  forces  you  hav«. 

A.  LorcoLU, 

M^o^Oeneral  McClbllak.  TkvtMMi. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  the  following  was  also  re- 
ceived: 

Wumnnraa,  May  88^  18tt— t  r.M. 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sdfficioht  force 
to  drive  General  Banks  before  him ;  precisely  in 
what  force  we  cannot  tell  He  is  also  threatening 
Leesburgh,  and  Goary  on  tlie  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, from  both  xforth  and  south;  in  precisely 
what  foroe  we  cannot  tell  I  think  the  movement 
is  a  general  and  conoerted  one,  such  as  would  not 
be  u  he  was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very 
desperate  defence  of  Richmond  1  think  the  time 
is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond 
or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of 
Washington.    Let  me  hear  from  you  instantly. 

A.  LixcoLV, 

Major-General  McClKllan.  Preddeni 

To  which  I  replied  as  follows: 

OoAL  HAssoa,  lUy  K,  IMlL 
Telegram  received.  Independently  of  it,  the 
time  is  very  near  when  I  ^all  attack  Ridimond. 
The  object  of  the  movement  is  probably  to  pre- 
vent rc€nforoements  being  sent  to  me.  AU  tiM 
information  obtained  from  balloons,  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  contrabands,  agrees  in  the  stato- 
nient  that  the  mass  of  the  rebel  troops  are  still 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  ready  to 
defend  it  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Banks* s  po^ 
sition  and  force,  nor  what  there  is  at  Manassas ;  * 
therefore  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  tha 
force  against  him. 

I  have  two  corps  across  Chickahominy,  within 
six  miles  of  Richmond ;  the  others  on  this  sida 
at  other  crossings  within  same  distance,  and  ready 
to  cross  when  bridges  are  completed. 

G.  B.  MoOlclla.]!^ 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

Fretidfeat 

On  the  twenty-sixth  I  received  the  following : 

WAsnaoTos,  ll«y  S«,  18tt— 1140  ▲.■. 
We  have  General  Banks's  official  report  Ha 
has  saved  his  army  and  baggage,  and  has  made  a 
safo  retreat  to  the  river,  and  is  probably  safe  at 
Williamsport  He  reports  the  attacking  force  at 
fifteen  thousand,  (15,000.) 

A.  Lincoln, 
Mi^r-General  MgClbllan. 


Or  tiift  twenty-sixth  I  recwrod  tire  foQowiii^: 

WjLiuiJitfitiir,  H^T  W,  Iftflt. 
Can  you  not  cut  the  Acquia  Creek  Railroad  ? 

AJso,  whftt  irapression  hATe  you  as  to  intrenched 
works  for  you  to  contend  with  in  front  of  Rich- 
tnond  ?  Cam  you  get  near  enough  to  throw  shells 
into  the  city  f  A,  Locoln, 

Major-Genera!  G.  B-  McClrllajt.  Prwldsni. 

On  the  same  day  I  stmt  the  fbllowing : 

OoiAi.  IlAitBak,  Mat  20,  !60flL 
Hare  cut  the  Vtrginia  Central  Road  in  three 
places  between  HanoTor  Court-House  and  the 
Chickahominy.  Will  try  to  cut  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  Richnioiid  inlrenchtnents  formidfthle; 
but  am  not  certain.  Hope  very  soon  to  bo  with- 
in shelling  dJiitAnce,  Havo  railroad  in  operation 
fifom  White  House  to  Ohickahominy,  Hope  to 
have  Chickahominy  bridge  repairtti  to-night 
Nothing  of  interest  b^lay. 

0,  B,  McClellajc, 

imov^Gfloetiil  Commfi^lag: 
His  Excellency,  A.  hrscoLyi^ 

The  Interruption  of  the  railroad,  here  referred 
to,  was  effected  by  the  command  of  BHgadter- 
General  Stoneman,  and  wa5  intended  to  prevent 
the  enemy  fVotn  drawing  suppUca  by  ttiat  route, 
or  from  sending  refinforcementa  to  Anderson  or 
Jmckson, 

At  ten  A.M.  I  sent  also  the  following  despatch : 

Telcgram^'i  of  last  night  received.  I  am  glad 
to  know  affairs  are  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been.  I  would  earnestly  call  yoiii  attention  to 
my  instructions  to  General  Ranks  of  Marc^  lax- 
tcenth,  to  General  Wads  worth  of  the  Ramc  date^ 
and  to  my  letter  of  April  first,  to  the  Adjutant- 
General.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  prompt  re- 
turn  to  the  principles  there  laid  down  would  re- 
lieve all  probability  of  danger.  I  will  forward 
copies  by  mail,  1  bop;  to  un^e  the  importance 
of  Manassas  and  Front  Hoyal  In  contradistinction 
to  Fredericksburgh,  G.  B.  McClkllax, 

■  His  Excellency,  A.  LiscoL?f, 


I      Later  on  the  twenty-sixth  I  sent  the  following : 

C^up  Ifaia  Nf -Bum,     I 

May  U,  1M»-I^  f.^  I 

Hare  arranged  to  carry  out  your  last  orders. 
We  arc  (juietiy  closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  pre- 
paratory to  the  last  struggle.  Situated  as  I  am, 
I  feci  forced  to  take  every  poSi^ible  precaution 
Against  disaster^  and  to  secure  my  Hanks  against 
the  probably  superior  force  in  front  of  ma  My 
arrangements  for  to  morrow  are  very  important^ 
ftnd  if  successful,  will  leave  mo  &ee  to  strike  on 
Iho  return  of  the  force  detached 

G,  B.  McClellan, 

His  Excellency^  A.  IjIncolm, 

On  the  Jiame  day  I  received  intelligence  that 
ft  Yvrj  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  in 


the  Ttcinity  of  Hanover  Court-House^  to  the  right 
and  rear  of  our  army,  thu^  threatening  our  cora- 
muoications,  and  in  &  position  either  to  reenfore« 
Jackson^  or  to  impede  McDoweir^  junction,  ^ 
should  he  linaUy  move  to  unite  with  usl  On  tfa« 
same  day  t  also  reet^[ved  infortnation  firom  Gen* 
eral  MoDowell,  throuf^h  tJie  Secretiiry  of  War, 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  ba^k  from  Fredericks- 
burgh toward  Richmond^  and  tfiat  General  Me* 
Dow  ell's  adva;ice  waa  dght  mileis  ^outh  of  the 
Rappahannock  It  wt!8  thus  imperative  to  dis* 
lodge  or  defeat  this  forfre,  independently  even  of. 
the  wisheii  of  the  President,  aa  expressed  in  his 
tdegram  of  the  twenty  sixth.  I  intrusted  this 
ta^k  to  l^gadier-^Genera)  Fitz^ohn  Porter,  corn* 
manding  the  Fifth  corpft^  \uih  orders  to  move  nt 
daybreak  on  the  twenty^seventh. 

Through  a  heavy  rain  and  over  bad  roada^  th&t 
officer  moved  his  cotnDmnd  a&  follows : 

Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Emory  led  the  ad^ 
ventre,  with  itio  Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments  United 
States  cavalry  and  Benson's  horse  battery  of  tha 
Second  Unit^  States  artiOery^  taking  the  road 
from  New-Bridge  eia  Mechanics villo,  to  liftDOver 
Courts  House* 

General  Moreli*s  division,  cmnpoted  of  th#. 
brigades  of  MarttndaJe,  Butterfleld^  and  MoQuade». 
with  Berdon's  regiment  of  «harp-shooters»  and 
three  batteries,  under  Captain  Oliarlcs  Griifin, 
Fifth  United  States  artillery^  followed  on  th«- 
game  road 

Colonel  G,  K,  Warren,  commanding  a  provl- 
sional  brigade^  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Thir* 
teenth  Now- York,  the  First  Connecticut  ortiUery,- 
acting  as  infantry,  tJ>e  Sixth  Pennsylvania  cav«« 
airy,  and  W cedents  Rhode  Island  battery,  moved' 
fVom  his  station  at  Old  Church  by  a  road  run- 
ning to  Hanover  Courtrllouse^  parallel  to  the 
Faniunkey. 

After  a  fatiguing  march  of  fourteen  mileff. 
through  the  mud  and  rain«  General  Emory,  at 
noon,  rcAched  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Han 
over  Court- House  where  the  road  forks  to  Ash 
land,  and  found  a  portion  of  the  enemy  formed 
in  line  acroiji*  the  iJanovcr  Court-House  road. 

General  Emory  had(  before  thiF,  been  joined 
by  tlie  Twenty-tlflh  New- York  (of  Marti nsdde's 
brigade)  atid  Berdan's  sharp-shooters;  these 
regiments  were  deployed  with  a  section  of  Ben* 
son's  battery^  and  advanced  slowly  toward  the 
enemy  until  reinforced  by  (Jeneral  Butterfield 
with  four  rqpments  of  his  Lnigadc,  when  the 
enemy  was  charged  and  quickly  routed^  one  of 
bis  guns  being  captured  by  tlie  Seventeenth 
New- York,  under  Colonel  Lansing,  after  having 
been  disabled  by  the  tire  of  Benson' zi  battery. 
The  firing  here  lasted  about  an  hour.  The  cav- 
alry and  Beiison^s  battery  were  immediately  or- 
dered in  pursuit,  followed  by  Moreira  infantry 
and  artillery,  with  tlie  exception  of  Martindale^a 
brigade,  Warren^ s  brigade  ha%Hng  been  delayed 
by  repairing  bridges,  etc,  now  arrived,  too  lat« 
to  participate  in  this  affair;  a  portion  of  thii 
command  was  sent  to  the  Pemunkey  to  destroy 
bridges,  and  captured  quite  a  nuTnber  of  prison- 
ers:  the  rem4inder  followed  MncdLViw  ^S^ass^; 
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In  the  mean  time  General  Martindale,  with  the 
feif  remaining  regiments  of  his  brigade  and  a 
section  of  artillery,  advanced  on  the  Ashland 
road,  and  found  a  force  of  the  enemy*8  infantry, 
eavalry,  and  artillery,  in  position  near  Beake*s 
Station,  on  the  Vii^nia  Central  Railroad;  he 
soon  forced  them  to  retire  toward  Ashland. 

The  Twenty-fifth  New-York  having  been  or- 
dered to  rejoin  him,  General  Martindale  was  di- 
rected to  form  his  brigade  and  move  up  the  rail- 
road to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  command  at  Hano- 
Ter  Gourt-House. 

He  sent  one  regiment  up  the  railroad,  but  re- 
mained with  the  Second  Maine,  afterward  joined 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  New-York,  to  guard  the  rear 
ol  the  main  column. 

The  enemy  soon  returned  to  attack  General 
Martindale,  who  at  once  formed  the  Second  Maine, 
Twenty-fifth  New-York,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Forty-fourth  New- York,  with  one  section  of  Mar- 
tinis* battery,  on  the  New-Dridge  road,  facing  his 
own  position  of  the  morning,  and  then  held  his 
ground  for  an  hour  against  large  odds  until  re- 
enforced. 

General  Porter  was  at  Hanover  Court-House, 
near  the  head  of  his  column,  when  he  learned 
that  the  rear  had  been  attacked  by  a  large  force. 
He  at  once  faced  the  whole  column  about,  re- 
called the  cavalrv  sent  in  pursuit  toward  Ash- 
land, moved  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  New- 
York  and  Griffin^s  battery  direct  to  Martindale*s 
assistance,  pushed  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  and 
Sixty-second  Pennsylvania,  of  McQuade's  bri- 
gade, through  the  woods  on  the  right,  (our  origi- 
nal left^)  and  attacked  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
while  Buttcrfield,  with  the  Eighty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Sixteenth  Michigan,  hastened  toward 
the  scene  of  action  by  the  railroad,  and  through 
the  woods,  further  to  the  right,  and  completed 
the  rout  of  the  enemy.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  and  the  following  day  our  cavalry  was 
active  in  the  pursuit,  taking  a  number  of  pris- 
oners. 

Captain  Harrison,  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
cavalry,  with  a  single  company,  brought  in  as 
prisoners  two  entire  companies  of  infantry  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition.  A  part  of  Rush's 
Lancers  also  captured  an  entire  company  witfi 
their  arms. 

The  immediate  results  of  these  affairs  were, 
some  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  buried 
by  our  troops,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  prison- 
ers sent  to  the  rear,  one  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
one  caisson,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and 
two  railroad  trains,  captured. 

Our  loss  amounted  to  fifty-three  killed,  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  wounded  and  missing. 

The  force  encountered  and  defeated  was  Gen- 
eral Branch's  division,  of  North-Carolina  and 
Georgia  troops,  supposed  to  have  been  some  nine 
thousand  strong.  Their  camp  at  Hanover  Court- 
House  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  General  Ander- 
son, with  a  strong  force,  was  still  at  Ashland,  I 
ordered  General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to 
more  on  the  twenty-eighth  from  Ne\r-Bridge  to- 


ward Hanover  Court-House,  to  be  in  position  to 
support  General  Porter.  They  reached  a  point 
within  three  miles  of  Hanover  Court-House,  and 
remained  there  until  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  when  they  returned  to  their  original  camp. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  General  Stoneman's  com- 
mand of  cavalry,*  horse  artillery,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  were  also  placed  under  Gen- 
eral Porter's  orders. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  Hanover  Court- 
House,  whence  I  sent  the  following  despatch : 

lUsom  CouBT-Housi,  U$j  28— S  p.m. 

Porter's  action  of  yesterday  was  truly  a  glo- 
rious victory ;  too  much  credit  cannot  be  ^ven 
to  his  magnificent  division  and  its  accomphsfaed 
leader.  The  rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete; 
not  a  defeat,  but  a  complete  rout  Prisoners  are 
constantly  coming  in ;  two  companies  hare  this 
moment  arrived  with  excellent  arms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  concen- 
trating every  thing  on  Richmond.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson,  but  am  doubtful  whether 
I  can. 

It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Government 
to  send  me  by  water  all  the  well-drilled  troops 
available.  I  am  confident  that  Washington  is 
in  no  danger.  Engines  and  cars  in  large  num- 
bers have  been  sent  up  to  bring  down  Jackson's 
command. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them  off,  but  will  try ; 
we  have  cut  all  but  the  Fredericksburgh  and 
Richmond  Railroad.  The  real  issue  is  in  the 
battle  about  to  be  fought  in  front  of  Richmond. 
All  our  available  troops  should  be  collected  here, 
not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well-drilled  troops,  - 
It  cannot  be  ignored  that  a  desperate  battle  is 
before  us;  if  any  regiments  of  good  troops  re- 
main unemployed,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault 
committed.  G.  B.  McClellax, 

Hqjor-QeneraL 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Having  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  operations  of  the 
following  day. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  a  party  under  Major 
Williams,  Sixth  United  States  cavalry,  destroy- 
ed the  common  road  bridges  over  the  Pamunkey, 
and  Virginia  Central  Railroad  bridge  over  the 
South-Anna. 

On  the  twenty. ninth  he  destroyed  the  Freder- 
icksburgh and  Richmond  railroail  bridge  over  the 
South-Anna,  and  the  turnpike  bridge  over  the 
same  stream. 

On  the  same  day,  and  mainly  to  cover  tho 
movement  of  Major  Williams,  General  Emory 
moved  a  column  of  cavalry  toward  Ash'land. 
from  Hanover  Court-IIousc.  The  advance  of 
this  column  under  Captain  Cham  bliss,  Fifth  Uni 
ted  States  cavalry,  entered  Ashland,  driving  out 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  destroyed  tho  railroad 
bridge  over  Stony  Creek,  broke  up  the  railroad 
and  telegraph. 

Another  column  of  all  arms,  under  Colonel 
Warren,  was  sent  on  the  same  day  by  the  direct 
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road  to  Ashland,  and  entered  it  shortly  after 
General  Emory's  column  had  retired,  capturing 
a  small  party  there. 

General  Stoneman  on  the  same  day  moved  on 
Ashland  hy  Leach's  Station,  covering  well  the 
movements  of  the  other  columns. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  ac- 
complished, and  it  being  certain  that  the  First 
corps  would  not  join  us  at  once,  General  Porter 
withdrew  his  command  to  their  camps  with  the 
main  army  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  and  twen- 
ty-eighth I  sent  the  following  despatch  to  tiie 
Secretary  of  War : 

HiADQiTAKms  Armt  Of  m  PoroMAO,  ) 

Camp  kbxb  Nkw-Buiwi,  Umy  88,  IBM— li.80  a.m.  f 

Porter  has  gained  two  complete  victories  over 
superior  forces,  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  move  in  the 
morning  with  reenforcements  to  secure  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  rebels  in'  that  quarter, 
in  doing  so,  I  run  some  risk  here,  but  I  cannot 
help  it  The  enemy  are  even  in  ereater  force 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  will  do  all  that  quick 
movements  can  accomplish,  but  you  must  send 
me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  destroy  the  rebels  near 
Hanover  Court-House  before  I  can  advance. 
G.  B.  McClellan, 

hUiot-Qtntnl. 

Hon  E.  M.  Stantott, 

Secretarj  of  War. 

In  reply  to  which,  I  received  the  following 
from  the  President : 

WAsmiroToir,  May  2S,  1862. 

I  am  very  glad  of  General  P.  J.  Porter's  vic- 
tory ;  still,  if  it  was  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy,  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburgh  Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as 
you  say  you  have  all  the  railroads  but  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburgh.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  you  can  have  any,  except  the  i 
scrap  from  Richmond  to  AVest-Point  The  scrap 
of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Han- 
over Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing. 
That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on 
Richmond,  I  think,  caAnot  be  certainly  known  to 
,  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs 
us  that  large  forces,  supposed  to  be  Jackson^s 
and  Ewcll's,  forced  his  advance  from  Charlestown 
to  day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fred- 
ericksburgh that  contrabands  give  certain  infor- 
mation that  fifteen  thou.sand  left  Hanover  Junc- 
tion Monday  morning  to  reenforce  Jackson.  I 
am  painfully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  you  all  I 
can  consistently  with  my  view  of  due  regard  to 
ail  points.  A.  Lincoln.     I 

Major-Gencral  McClellan.  i 

At  six  P.M.  of  the  twenty-ninth  I  sent  the  Sec- ' 
retary  of  War  the  following  despatch : 

llBADQCAirniM  Akmt  or  thk  Potomac,  ) 
May  29,  lSa2-«  p.m.  f 

General  Porter  has  gained  information  that 
General  .cVnderson  left  his  position  in  vicinity  of 


Fredericksburgh  at  four  a.m.  Sunday,  with  th« 
following  troops:  First  South-Carolina,  Colond 
Hamilton;  one  battalion  South-Carolina  rifles; 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-eighth  North-Carolina ; 
Forty-fifth  Georgia;  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  South-Carolina;  Third  Louisiana; 
two  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  namely,  I/etcb* 
er's  Virginia  and  Mcintosh's  South-Carolina  bat- 
teries. General  Anderson  and  his  command  pa8»- 
ed  Ashland  yesterday  evening  en  routs  for  Rich- 
mond, leaving  men  behind  to  destroy  bridges 
over  the  telegraph  road  which  they  travelled. 
This  information  is  reliable.  It  is  also  positively 
certain  that  Branch's  command  was  f^m  Gor* 
donsville,  bound  for  Richmond,  whither  they 
have  now  sone. 

It  may  be  regarded  a9^  positive,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  rebel  force  between  Fredericksburgh 
and  Junction.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

MaJor-Q«iiei«L 

Hon  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  was  also  sent  on  the  same  day : 

USADQITAmU  ABMT  Or  TRI  POTOMAO,  I 

MajSd,  166S.  f 

A  detachment  from .  General  F.  J.  Porter's 
command,  under  Major  Williams,  Sixth  cavalry, 
destroyed  the  South-Anna  railroad  bridge  at  about 
nine  a.m.  to  day ;  a  large  quantity  of  confederate 
pnblic  property  was  also  destroyed  at  Ashland 
this  morning.  R.  B.  Marct, 

Chief  of  8t*C 
Hon  £.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

In  reply  to  which  the  following  was  received : 

WAseiXQTOX,  Hay  S9, 1SC3. 

Your  despatch  as  to  the  South-Anna  and  Ash- 
land being  seized  by  our  forces  this  morning  is 
received.  Understanding  these  points  to  be  on 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburgh  Railroad,  I 
hear.tily  congratulate  the  country,  and  thank 
General  McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seiat- 
ure.  A.  Lincoln. 

General  R.  B.  Maucy. 

On  the  thirtieth  I  sent  the  following : 

IIbadquabtcbs  Asmt  or  thk  Potomac,  f 
May  SO,  1W2.  f 

From  the  tone  of  your  despatches,  and  th« 
President's,  I  do  not  think  that  you  at  all  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  magnitude  of  Porter  s  victory. 
It  has  entirely  relieved  my  right  flank,  which 
was  seriously  threatened ;  routed  and  demoral- 
ized a  considerable  portion  of  the  rebel  forces ; 
taken  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners ; 
killed  and  wounded  large  numbers ;  one  gun, 
many  small  arms,  and  much  baggage  taken.  It 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  things  in  the  war, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  results.  Porter  has  re- 
turned, and  my  army  is  again  well  in  hand. 
Another  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  bat- 
tle passable  for  artillery.  It  is  quite  certain  thai 
there  is  nothing  in  front  of  McDowell  at  Freder- 
icksbui^h.    I  regard  the  burning  of  S<^\\.<lW  kooaa^ 
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bridges  as  the  Icafit  important  result  of  Portei^s 
movement  G.  B.  McClkllan, 

Hon  E.  M.  Stanton, 

BecrtCoiT  of  War. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  operation  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  were  the  dispersal  of  General  Branch's 
dirision,  and  the  clearing  of  our  right  flank  and 
rear.  It  was  rendered  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  communicate  by  rail  with  Fredericksburgh,  or 
with  Jackson  tna  Gordonsville,  except  by  the 
tery  circuitous  route  of  Lynchburgh,  and  the 
road  was  left  entirely  open  for  the  advance  of 
McDowell  had  he  been  permitted  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  His  withdrawal  toward 
Front  Royal  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  serious  and 
fktal  error ;  he  could  do  no  good  in  that  direc- 
tion, while,  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  May  seventeenth,  the  united  forces 
would  have  driven  the  enemy  within  the  im- 
mediate intrenchmcnts  of  Richmond  before  Jack- 
son could  have  returned  to  its  succor,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  gained  possession  prompUy  of 
that  place.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of 
General  Porter  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
for  the  names  of  the  officers  who  deserve  especial 
mention  for  the  parts  they  took  in  these  affairs, 
but  I  cannot  omit  here  my  testimony  to  the 
energy  and  ability  here  displayed  by  General 
Porter  on  Uiis  occasion,  since  to  him  is  mainly 
duo  the  successes  there  gained. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May,  a  rcconnoissance  was 
ordered  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
toward  Jjimos  River.  This  was  accomplished 
by  lirij^adicr-riLMicral  XL  M.  Xaglee,  who  crossed 
liis  brijjado  near  Bottom's  Bridji:c,  and  pushed 
forwanl  to  within  two  miles  of  James  River  with- 
out serious  resistance,  or  finding  the  enemy  in 
force.  The  rest  of  the  Fourth  corps,  commanded 
by  General  E.  I).  Keyes,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy on  the  twenty-third  of  May. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twen- 
ty-sixth, a  very  pallant  rcconnoissance  was  push- 
ed by  Gcnonil  Naglee,  with  his  brijrnde,  beyond 
the  Seven  Pines,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the 
Fourth  corps  was  ordered  to  take  up  and  fortify 
a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Pines. 
The  order  was  at  once  obeyed  ;  a  strong  line  of 
rifle-pits  opened,  and  an  abatis  constructed  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  point  where  the  Nine-Mile 
road  comes  into  the  Williamsbvirgh  road. 

On  the  same  day  (ieneral  Ifeintzelman  was 
ordered  to  cross  with  his  corps,  (the  Third,)  and 
take  a  position  two  miles  in  advance  of  Bottom's 
Bridge,  watching  the  cro^sing  of  "White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  covering  the  left  and 'the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  Being  the  senior  officer 
on  that  sifle  of  the  river,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  both  corps,  and  onlered  to  hold  the 
Seven  Pines  at  all  hazanls,  but  not  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  the  crossings  of  "White  Oak 
Swamp  \uilcss  in  an  emergenry. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  Genenil  Keyes  was  or- 
dered to  advance  Casey's  division  to  Fuir  Oaks, 
on  the  Willirunsburgh  road,  some  three  quarters 
oT  J  lailc  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines,  leaving 


Qdneral  Couches  division  at  the  line  of  rifle-pita. 
A  new  lino  of  rifle-pits  and  a  small  redoubt  ftn 
six  fleld-guns  were  commenced,  and  much  of  the 
timber  in  front  of  this  line  was  fblled  on  the  two 
days  following.  The  picket-line  was  establish- 
ed, reaching  from  the  Chickahominy  to  White 
Oak  Swamp. 

On  the  thirtieth,  General  Ileintzelman,  rcpre- 
resenting  that  the  advance  had  met  with  sharp 
opposition  in  taking  up  their  position,  and  that 
he  considered  the  point  a  critical  one,  requested 
and  obtained  authority  to  make  such  ui.^position& 
of  his  troops  as  he  saw  fit  to  meet  the  emergency. 
He  immediately  advanced  two  brigades  of  Kear- 
ny^s  division  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  in  front 
of  Savago*s  Station,  thus  placing  them  within 
supporting  distance  of  Casey^s  division,  which 
held  the  advance  of  the  Fourth  corps. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  troops  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  were  in  position  as  follows: 
Casey's  division  on  the  right  of  the  Williams- 
burgh  road,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  centre  at 
Fair  Oaks ;  Couch's  division  at  the  Seven  Pines ; 
Kearny's  division  on  the  railroad,  from  near 
Savage's  Station  toward  the  bridge;  Hookers 
division  on  the  borders  of  White  Oak  Swamp. 
Constant  skirmishing  had  been  kept  up  between 
our  pickets  and  those  of  the  enemy  ;  while  these 
lines  were  being  taken  up  and  strengthened, 
large  bodies  of  confederate  troops  were  seen  im- 
mediately to  the  front  and  right  of  Casey's  po- 
sition. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  thirtieth  of 
May  a  very  violent  storm  occurred,  the  rain  fall- 
ing in  torrents  rendered  work  on  the  rifle-pits 
and  bridges  impracticable ;  made  the  raids  almost 
impassaiilo,  and  thrcatencil  the  destruction  of  the 
bri<lgcs  over  the  Chickahominy. 

The  enemy  perceiving  the  unfavorable  position 
in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  possibility  r»f 
destroying  that  part  of  our  army  which  was  ap- 
parently cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  the  rap- 
idly rising  stream,  threw  an  overwhelming  force 
(grand  divisions  of  (ienerals  D.  II.  II ill,  Ilui^r, 
Longstrect,  and  G.  W.  Smith)  upon  the  |>ositi<in 
occupied  by  Casey's  division. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  General 
Keyes  and  his  subordinate  commanders  that  at 
ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  thirty -first  of  May  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  rap- 
tured by  General  Nagloc's  pickets.  But  little 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
was  obtained  from  him,  but  his  presence  so  near 
our  lines  excite4l  suspicion  and  caused  increased 
vigilance,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Keyes  to  be  under  anns  at  eleven  o'cbn^k. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  it  was  rqxtrt- 
ed  to  (ieneral  Casey  that  the  enemy  wore  ap- 
proaching in  considerable  force  on  the  William-i- 
bur^h  road.  At  this  time  Casey's  division  w.'is 
<lisposed  as  follows:  Naglee's  brigade  extend- 
ing from  tlie  Williamsburgh  road  to  the  tJar- 
nett  Field,  having  one  re|>inient  acnxs  the  rail- 
road ;  General  Wcssel's  brigade  in  tlie  ritle-i)ili«, 
and  General  Palmer's  in  the  rear  of  General 
Wossel's ;  one  battery  of  artillery  in  advance  with 
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Qeneral  Naglce ;  one  battery  in  rear  of  rifle-pits 
to  the  right  of  the  redoubt ;  one  battery  in  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  and  another  battery  unharnessed 
In  the  redoubt  General  Couch's  division,  hold- 
ing the  second  lino,  had  General  Abercrombie's 
brigade  on  the  right,  along  the  Nine-Mile  road, 
with  two  regiments  and  one  battery  across  the 
railroad  near  Fair  Oaks  Station  ;  General  Peck's 
brigade  on  the  rights  and  General  Devens*s  in  the 
centre. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  General  Casey 
sent  forward  one  of  General  Palmer's  regiments 
to  support  the  picket^Iine,  but  this  regiment  gave 
\^y  without  making  much,  if  any,  resistance. 
Heavy  firing  at  once  commenced,  and  the  pickets 
were  driven  in.  General  Keyes  ordered  General 
Couch  to  move  General  Peck  s  bri^de  to  occupy 
the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburgh  road, 
which  had  not  before  been  occupied  by  our  forces, 
and  tiius  to  support  General  Casey's  left,  where  the 
first  attack  was  the  most  severe.  The  enemy  now 
came  on  in  heavy  force,  attacking  General  Casey 
simultaneously  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Gen- 
eral Keyes  sent  to  General  }Ieintzelman  for  reen- 
forceraents,  but  the  messenger  was  delayed,  so 
that  orders  were  not  sent  to  Generals  Kearny 
and  Hooker  until  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  it 
wus  nearly  five  p.m.  when  Generals  Jameson  and 
Berry's  brigades  of  General  Kearny's  division 
Arrived  on  the  field-  General  Bimey  was  or- 
dered up  the  railroad,  but  by  General  Kearny's 
order  halted  his  brigade  before  arriving  at  the 
scene  of  action.  Orders  were  also  despat<:hed 
for  General  Hooker  to  move  up  from  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  he  arrived  after  dark  at  Savage's 
Station. 

Aa  soon  as  the  firing  was  heard  at  headquar4 
ters,  orders  were  sent  to  General  Sumner  to  get 
his  command  under  arms  and  be  ready  to  move 
at  a  moment's  warning.  His  corps,  consisting  of 
Generals  Richardson's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions, 
was  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  some  six  miles  above  Boltonrs  Bridge; 
each  division  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
opposite  to  its  own  position. 

At  one  o'clock  General  Sumner  moved  the  two 
divisions  to  their  respective  bridges,  with  instruc- 
tions to  halt  and  await  further  orders.  At  two 
o'clock  orders  were  sent  from  headquarters  to 
cross  tiiese  divisions  without  delay,  and  push 
them  rapidly  to  General  lleintzehuan*s  support 
Tliis  order  was  received  and  communicated  at 
half- past  two,  and  the  passage  was  immediately 
commenced.  In  the  mean  time  General  Naglec's 
briga«U\  with  tlie  batteries  of  General  Casey's  di- 
vision, which  General  Xaglee  directed,  struggled 
gallantly  to  maintain  the  redoubt  and  rifle-pits 
against  tha  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  reenforced  by  a  regiment  from  Gen- 
enil  iV'ck's  brigade.  T\\g  artillery  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  G.  I).  Builey,  First  New-York 
arlillery,  and  afterward  of  General  Xaglee,  did 
good  execution  on  the  advancing  cfriunin.  The 
left  of  this  position  was,  however,  soon  turned, 
and  a  sharp  cross-fire  opened  upon  the  gunners 
and  men  in  the  rifle-pits.  Colonel  Bailey,  Miyor  ■ 
S.  D.  87. 


Van  Yalkenberg,  and  Adjutant  Ramsey,  of  the 
same  regiment,  were  killed ;  some  of  the  guns  in 
the  redoubt  were  taken,  and  the  whole  line  was 
driven  back  upon  the  position  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Couch.  The  brigades  of  Generals  Wessel 
and  Palmer,  with  the  reenfbrcemonts  which  had 
been  sent  them  from  General  Couch,  had  also 
been  driven  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss,  and 
the  whole  position  occupied  by  Genend  Casey's 
division  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Previous  to  this  time  General  Keyes  ordered 
General  Couch  to  advance  two  regiments  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  General  Casey's  right 
flank.  In  making  this  movement,  General  Couch 
discovered  large  masses  of  the  enemy  pushing  to- 
ward our  right^  and  crossing  the  railroad,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  column  which  had  been  held  in  re- 
servo,  and  which  was  now  making  its  way  toward 
Fair  Oaks  Station.  General  Couch  at  once  on- 
gaged  this  column  with  two  regiments;  but, 
though  reenforced  by  two  additional  regiments, 
he  was  overpowered,  and  the  enemy  pushed  be* 
tween  him  and  the  main  body  of  his  division. 
With  these  four  regiments  and  one  battery  Gen- 
eral Couch  fell  back  about  half  a  mile  toward  the 
Grapevine  bridge,  where,  hearing  that  General 
Sumner  had  crossed,  ho  formed  line  of  battle  fac- 
ing Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  prepared  to  hold  tlie 
position. 

Generals  Berry  and  Jameson's  brigades  had  by 
this  time  arrived  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines. 
General  Berry  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  woods  on  the  left,  and  push  forward  so  as  to 
have  a  flank  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines.  This 
movement  was  executed  brilliantly.  General  Ber- 
ry pushing  his  r^ments  forward  through  the 
woods  until  their  rifles  commanded  the  left  of  the 
camp  and  works  occupied  by  General  Casey's  di- 
vision in  the  morning.  Their  fire  on  the  pursu- 
ing columns  of  the  enemy  was  very  destructive, 
and  assisted  materially  in  checking  the  pursuit 
in  that  part  of  the  field  He  held  his  position  in 
these  woods  against  several  attacks  of  superior 
numbers,  and  after  daric,  being  cut  off  by  the  en- 
emy from  the  main  body,  he  fell  back  toward 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  by  a  circuit  brought  his 
men  into  our  lines  in  good  order. 

General  Jameson,  with  two  regiments,  (the 
other  two  of  his  brigade  having  been  detached — 
one  to  General  Peck  and  oner  to  General  Bimey,) 
moved  rapidly  to  the  front  on  the  left  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburgh road,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
keeping  the  abatis  clear  of  the  enemy.  But  large 
numbers  of  the  enemy  pressing  past  the  right  of 
his  line,  he  too  was  forced  to  retreat  through  the 
woods  toward  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  in  that 
way  gained  camp  under  cover  of  night 

Brigadier-General  Devens,  who  had  held  tht, 
centre  of  General  Couch's  division,  had  made  re- 
peated and  gallant  elforU  to  regain  portions  of  the 
ground  lost  in  front  but  each  time  was  driven 
back,  and  finally  withdrew  behind  the  rille-pits 
near  Seven  Pines. 

Meantime  General  Sumner  had  arrive<l  with  tlie 
advance  of  his  corps,  General  Sedgwick's  division, 
at  the  point  held  by  General  Couch  with  four  re- 
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giraents  and  one  battery.  The  roads  leading  from 
the  bridge  were  so  miry  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  exertion  General  Sedgwick  had  been  able 
to  f^ct  one  of  his  batteries  to  the  front 

The  leading  regiment  (First  Minnesota,  Colonel 
Sully)  was  immediately  deployed  to  the  right  of 
Couch,  to  protect  the  flank,  and  the  rest  of  the 
division  formed  in  line  of  battle,  Kirby^s  battery 
near  the  centre,  in  an  angle  of  the  woods.  One 
of  General  Couches  regiments  was  sent  to  open 
oommunication  with  General  Heintzelman.  No 
sooner  were  these  dispositions  made  than  the  en- 
emy came  in  strong  force  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
along  the  line.  Ho  made  several  charges,  but 
was  each  time  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  infantry  and  the  splendid  prac- 
tice of  the  battery.  After  sustaining  the  enemy*s 
fire  for  a  considerable  time.  General  Sumner  or- 
dered five  regiments  (the  Thirty-fourth  New- York, 
Colonel  Senter;  Eighty-second  New- York,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hudson ;  Fifteenth  Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimball;  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel  Lee;  Seventh  Michigan,  Major 
Richardson — the  three  former  of  General  Gor- 
man's brigade,  the  two  latter  of  General  Dana^s 
brigade)  to  advance  and  charge  with  the  bayonet 
This  charge  was  executed  in  the  most^  brilliant 
manner.  Our  troops,  springing  over  two  fences 
which  were  between  them  and  the  enemy,  rushed 
upon  his  lines,  and  drove  him  in  confusion  from 
that  part  of  the  field.  Darkness  now  ended  the 
battle  for  that  day. 

During  the  night  dispositions  were  made  for  its 
early  renewal.  General  Couch's  division,  and  so 
much  of  General  Casey's  as  could  be  collected  to- 
gether, with  General  Kearny's,  occupied  the  rifle- 
pits  near  Seven  Pines.  General  Peck,  in  falling 
back  on  the  left,  had  succeeded  late  in  the  after- 
noon in  rallying  a  considerable  number  of  strag- 
glers, and  was  taking  them  once  more  into  the 
action,  when  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  intrench- 
ed camp  by  General  Kearny.  General  Hooker 
brought  up  his  division  about  dark,  having  been 
delayed  by  the  heaviness  of  the  roads  and  the 
throng  of  fugitives  from  the  field,  through  whom 
the  colonel  of  the  leading  regiment  (Starr)  reports 
he  *'  was  obliged  to  force  his  way  with  the  bay- 
onet" The  division  biouvackcd  for  the  night  in 
rear  of  the  right  of  the  rifle-pits,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad.  General  Richardson's  division 
also  cniiic  upon  the  field  about  sunset  He  had 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  by 
the  bridge  opposite  his  own  camp,  but  it  was  so 
far  destroyed  that  he  was  forced  to  move  Gener- 
als Howard  and  Meagher's  brigades  with  nil  his 
artillery,  around  by  General  Sedgwick's  bridge, 
while  (Jeneral  French's  brigade,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  crossed  by  the  other.  General  Sedg- 
wick's division,  with  the  regiments  under  General 
Couch,  held  about  the  same  position  as  when  the 
fight  ceased,  and  General  Richardson  on  his  ar- 
rival WHS  ordered  to  place  his  division  on  the  left 
to  connect  with  (Jeneral  Kearny ;  General 
French's  brigade  was  posted  along  the  railroad, 
vid  Genorals  Howard  and  Meagher's  brigades  in 
•tfcond  and  third  lines.    All  his  artillery  had  been 


left  behind,  it  being  impossible  to  move  it  forward 
through  the  deep  mud  as  rapidly  as  the  infantry 
pushed  toward  the  field,  biit  during  the  night  tkt 
three  batteries  of  the  division  were  brought  to  the 
front 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  June,  skirmishers  and  some  cavalry  6f  the  en* 
emy  were  discovered  in  front  of  General  Richard- 
son's division.  Captain  Pettit's  battery,  (B,  First 
New- York,)  having  come  upon  the  ground,  threw 
a  few  shells  among  them,  when  they  dispersed. 
There  was  a  wide  interval  between  General  Rich- 
ardson and  General  Kearny.  To  close  this.  Gen- 
eral Richardson's  line  was  extended  to  the  teXi 
and  his  first  line  moved  over  the  railroad.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  gained  the  position,  when  the  enemy 
appearing  m  large  force  from  the  woods  in  fron^ 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  at  short-range 
along  the  whole  line.  He  approached  very  rap- 
idly with  columns  of  attack  formed  on  two  roads 
which  crossed  the  railroad.  These  columns  were 
supported  by  infantry  in  line  of  battle  on  each 
side,  cutting  General  French's  line.  He  threw 
out  no  skirmishers,  but  appeared  determined  to 
carry  all  before  him  by  one  crushing  blow.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  first  line  of  General  Richard- 
son's division  stood  and  returned  the  fire,  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  being  recn forced  and  relieved 
time  after  time,  till  finally  General  Howard  was 
ordered  with  his  brigade  to  go  to  General  French's 
assistance.  He  led  nis  men  gallantly  to  the  front, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased 
and  his  whole  line  fell  back  on  that  part  of  the 
field.  On  the  opening  of  the  firing  in  the  morn- 
ing. General  Hooker  pushed  forward  on  the  rail- 
road with  two  regiments,  (Fifth  and  Sixth  New- 
Jersey,)  followed  by  General  Sickles's  brigade; 
It  was  found  impossible  to  move  the  artillery  of 
this  division  from  its  position  on  account  of  the 
mud.  On  coming  near  the  woods,  which  were 
held  by  the  enemy  in  force.  General  Hooker  found 
General  Birney's  brigade.  Colonel  J.  Hobart  Ward 
in  command,  in  line  of  battle.  He  sent  back  to 
hasten  General  Sickles's  brigade,  but  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  turned  off  to  the  lefl  by  General 
Heintzelman  to  meet  a  column  advancing  in  that 
direction.  He  at  once  made  the  attack  with  the 
two  New-Jersey  regiments,  calling  upon  Colonel 
Ward  to  support  him  with  General  Birney's  bri- 
gade. This  was  well  done,  our  troops  advancing 
into  the  woods  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  pushing 
the  enemy  before  them  for  more  than  an  hour  <» 
hard  fighting.  A  charge  with  the  bayonet  was 
then  ordered  by  General  Hooker  with  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  New-Jersey,  Third  Maine,  and  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Fortieth  New-York,  and  the  enemy 
fled  in  confusion,  throwing  down  arms  and  even 
clothing  in  his  flight  General  Sickles,  havinj; 
been  ordered  to  the  left,  formed  line  of  battle  on 
both  sides  of  the  Williamsburgh  road  and  ad- 
vanccil  under  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  deploy- 
ed in  the  woods  in  front  of  him  ;  after  a  l)risk  in- 
ton^hango  of  musketry -fire  while  crossing  the  open 
ground,  the  Excelsior  brigade  dashed  into  tho 
timber  with  the  bayonet  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight 
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On  the  right  the  enemy  opened  fire  after  half 
an  hour  s  cessation,  which  was  promptly  respond- 
ed to  by  General  Richardson's  division.  Again 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  break  our 
line,  and  again  they  were  frustrated  by  the  steady 
courage  of  our  troops.  In  about  an  hour  Gen- 
eral Richardson's  whole  line  advanced,  pouring 
in  their  fire  at  close-range,  which  threw  the  line 
of  the  enemy  back  in  some  confusion.  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  bayonet-charge  led  by  General 
French  in  person,  with  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Six- 
ty-sixth New- York,  supported  by  two  regiments 
sent  by  General  Heintzelman,  the  Seventy-first 
and  Seventy-third  New-York,  which  turned  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy  into  precipitated  flight 
One  gun  captured  the  previous  day  was  retaken. 

Our  troops  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  lines 
held  by  them  on  the  thirty*first  before  the  at- 
tack. On  the  battle-field  there  were  found  many 
of  our  own  and  the  confederate  wounded,  arms, 
caissons,  wagons,  subsistence  stores,  and  forage, 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  his  rout  The  state  of 
the  roads  and  impossibility  of  manoeuvring  artil- 
lery prevented  further  pursuit  On  the  next  morn- 
ing a  reconnoissance  was  sent  forward,  which 
pressed  back  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  to  within 
five  miles  of  Richmond ;  but  again  the  impossi- 
bility of  forcing  even  a  few  batteries  forward  pre- 
cluded our  holding  permanently  this  position. 
The  lines  held  previous  to  the  battle  were  there- 
fore resumed.  General  J.  E.  Johnston  reports 
.loss  of  the  enemy  in  Longstreet's  "and  G.  W. 
Smith's  divisions  at  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three;  General  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had 
taken  the  advance  in  the  attack,  estimates  his 
loss  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  ;  which  would 
give  the  enemy's  loss  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  Our  loss  was,  in  General  Sum- 
ner's corps,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three ;  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  ninety-four;  General 
Keyes's  corps,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty — total,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman,  the  senior  corps  commander 
present,  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  the 
forces  engaged.  The  first  information  I  received 
that  the  battle  was  in  progress  was  a  despatch 
from  him  stating  that  Casey's  division  had  givcp 
way.  During  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  I  re- 
'  ceived  a  despatch  from  him,  dated  forty -five  min- 
utes past  eight  p.m.  in  which  he  says:  "lam 
just  in.  When  I  got  to  the  front  the  .most  of 
General  Casey's  division  had  dispersed.  .  .  . 
The  rout  of  General  Casey's  men  had  a  most  dis- 
piriting effect  Dn  the  troops  as  they  came  up.  I 
saw  no  reason  why  we  should'  have  been  driven 
back." 

This  official  statement,  together  with  other  ac- 
counts received  previous  to  my  arrival  upon  the 
battle-field,  to  the  effect  that  Casey's  division  had 
given  way  without  making  proper  resistance, 
caused  me  to  state,  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  me  first,  that  this  division  "  gave  way 


unaccountably  and  discreditably."  Subsequent 
investigations,  however,  greatly  modified  the  im- 
pressions first  received,  and  I  accordingly  advised 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  this  in  a  despatch  on  the 
fifth  of  June. 

The  official  reports  of  Generals  Keyes,  Casey, 
and  Naglee*  show  thata  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  division  fought  well,  and  that  the  brigade 
of  General  Naglee  is  entitled  to  credit  for  its  gal- 
lantry. This  division,  among  the  regiments  of 
which  werp  eight  of  comparatively  new  troops, 
was  attacked  by  superior  numbers ;  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  alluded  to,  it  stood  the  attack 
**  for  three  hours  before  it  was  reenforced."  A 
portion  of  the  division  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion upon  the  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  personal  efforts  of  General  Naglee,  Col- 
onel Bailey,  and  other  officers,  who  boldly  went 
to  the  front  and  encouraged  the  men  by  their 
presence  and  example,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
rallied  a  great  part  of  the  division,  and  thereby 
enabled  it  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  this  severely 
contested  battle.  It  therefore  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  withdraw  the  expression  containe<l 
in  my  first  despatch,  and  I  cordially  give  my  in- 
dorsement to  the  conclusion  of  the  division  com- 
mander, "  that  those  parts  of  his  command  whicli 
behaved  discreditably  were  exceptional  cases.'* 

On  the  thirty-first,  when  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  commenced,  we  had  two  of  our  bridges 
nearly  completed ;  but  the  rising  waters  flooded 
the  log-way  approaches  and  made  them  almost 
impassable,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
efforts  that  General  Sumner  crossed  his  corps  and 
participated  in  that  hard-fought  engagement. 
The  bridges  became  totally  useless  after  this 
corps  had  passed,  and  others  on  a  more  per- 
manent plan  were  commenced. 

On  my  way  to  headquarters,  after  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  I  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge 
where  General  Sumner  had  taken  over  his  corps 
on  the  day  previous.  At  the  time  General  Sum- 
ner crossed  this  was  the  only  available  bridge 
above  Bottom's  Bridge.  I  found  the  approach 
from  the  right  bank  for  some  four  hundred  yards 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  bridge  had  been,  I 
found  a  great  part  of  it  carried  away,  so  that  I 
could  not  get  my  horse  over,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  him  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  six  miles  below,  as 
the  only  practicable  crossing. 

The  approaches  to  New  and  Mechanicsville 
bridges,  were  also  overflowed,  and  both  of  them 
were  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  batteries  establish- 
ed upon  commanding  heights  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  batteries  were  supported  by  strong  forces 
of  the  enemy,  having  numerous  rifle-pits  in  their 
front,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary,  even 
had  the  approaches  been  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, to  have  fought  a  sanguinary  battle,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  success,  before  a  passage 
could  have  been  secured. 

The  only  available  means,  therefore,  of  uniting 
our  forces  at  Fair  Oaks  for  an  advance  on  Rich- 
mond soon  after  the  battle,  was  to  march  tht 

*  8te  theM  Reports,  tiagea  Vir^X  l^^Mt.^^^^  .^^B^'^a^ 
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troops  firom  Mechanicsrille,  and  other  points,  on 
the  left  hunk  of  the  Chickahominy  down  to  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  and  thence  over  the  Williamsbui^h 
road  to  the  position  near  Fair  Oaks,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-throe  (23)  miles.  In  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  time  this  march  could 
not  have  been  made  with  artillery  in  less  than 
two  days,  by  which  time  the  enemy  would  have 
been  secure  within  his  intrenchments  around 
Bichmond.  In  short,  the  idea  of  uniting  the  two 
wings  of  the  army  in  time  to  make  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with  the  prospect  of  over- 
taking him  before  he  reached  Richmond,  only  five 
miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  is  simply 
absurd,  and  was,  I  presume,  never  for  a  moment 
seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  An  advance,  involv- 
ing the  separation  of  the  two  wings  by  the  im- 
passable Ohickahominy,  would  have  exposed  each 
to  defeat  in  detail  Therefore  I  held  the  position 
already  gained,  and  completed  our  crossings  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  at  Fair  Oaks  were 
directed  to  strengthen  their  positions  by  a  strong 
line  of  intrenchments;  which  protected  them 
while  the  bridges  were  being  built,  gave  security 
to  the  trains,  liberated  a  larger  fighting  force,  and 
offered  a  safer  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster. 

On  the  second  of  June  I  sent  the  following  des- 
patch: 

Hradqvabtirs  Ahmt  op  m  Potomao,  ) 
Nbw.Bmoob,  June  'i,  1862—10.80  a.m.         f 

Our  left  is  everywhere  advanced  considerably 
beyond  the  positions  it  occupied  before  the  bat- 
tle. I  am  in  strong  hopes  that  the  Chickahominy 
will  fall  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  cross  the 
right.  We  have  had  a  terrible  time  with  our 
communications — bridges  and  causeways,  built 
with  great  care,  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
sudden  freshets,  leaviu<;  us  almost  cut  off  from 
communication.  All  that  human  labor  can  do  is 
being  done  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Please  regard  the  portion  of  this  relating  to 
condition  of  Chickahominy  as  confidential,  as  it 
would  be  serious  if  the  enemy  were  aware  of  it 
I  do  not  yet  know  our  loss;  it  has  been  very 
heavy  on  both  sides,  as  the  fighting  was  desperate. 
Our  victory  complete.  I  expect  still  more  fight- 
ing before  we  reach  Richmond. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Major-Oencrai. 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  from 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

Washwotos,  June  2, 1862. 
Your  telegram  has  been  received,  and  we  are 
greatly  rejoiced  at  your  success — not  only  in  it- 
self, but  because  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  cour- 
age it  displays  in  your  troops.  You  have  re- 
ceived, of  course,  the  order  made  yesterday  in 
respect  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  object  was  to 
place  at  your  command  the  disposable  force  of 
that  department  The  indications  are  that  Fre- 
mont or  McDowell  will  light  Jackson  to-day,  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of  another  large  body 
cffvops  wiii  be  at  your  service. 


The  intelligence  from  Halleck  shows  that  the 
rebels  are  fleeing,  and  pursued  in  force,  from 
Corinth.  All  interest  now  centres  in  your  oper- 
ations, and  full  confidence  is  entertained  of  your 
brilliant  and  glorious  success. 

Edwin  M.  Staivtok, 

SeenUiyofWn. 
M%jor-General  MoClbllan. 

On  the  third  I  received  the  following  from  the 
President : 

WAnofOTOK,  Jane  8»  VBItk 

With  these  continuous  rains,  I  am  very  anxious 
about  the  Chickahominy— so  close  in  your  rear, 
and  crossing  your  line  of  communication.'^  Plean 
look  to  it  Abbaham  Lhycolx, 


Major-General  M^lellan. 
To  which  I  replied  as  follows : 

HBAOQUAmnfl  Aitirr  or  m  Potom  ao,  1 
NBW-BuiMB,  Jane  8»  IStt.     f 

Your  despatch  of  five  p.m.,  just  received.  At 
the  Chickahominy  has  been  almost  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  my  way  for  several  days,  your  Excellen- 
cy may  rest  assured  that  it  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Every  efibrt  has  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  to  perfect  the  communications 
across  it  Nothing  of  importance,  except  that  it 
is  again  raining.  CT.  B.  McClellan, 

Mislor-Oeneral  Oomnuuidfaii. 

A.  Lincoln, 

Preildent,  Washington. 

My  views  of  the  condition  of  our  army  on  the 
fourth  are  explained  in  the  following  despatch  to 
the  President : 

Hbadquartkrs  Armt  or  the  Potouag,  ) 
Nkw-Brioor,  Jaae  4,  1S6-2.     f 

Terrible  rain,  storm  during  the  night  and 
morning — not  yet  cleared  off.  Chickahominy 
flooded,  bridges  in  bad  condition.  Are  still  hard 
at  work  at  them.  I  have  taken  every  possible 
step  to  insure  the  security  of  the  corps  on  the 
right  bank,  but  I  cannot  reonforce  them  here 
until  my  bridges  are  all  safe,  as  my  force  is  too 
small  to  insure  my  right  and  rear,  should  tlie 
enemy  attack  in  that  direction,  as  they  may  pro- 
bably attempt  I  have  to  be  very  cautious  now. 
Our  loss  in  the  late  battle  will  probably  exceed 
(5000)  five  thousand.  I  have  not  yet  full  returns. 
On  account  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  our 
own  men  and  the  enemy,  I  request  that  you  will 
regard  this  information  us  confldontial  for  a  few 
days.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  very  considerably  greater  ;  they  were  terri- 
bly punished.  I  mention  these  facts  now  merely 
to  show  you  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  lias 
had  serious  work,  and  that  no  child's  play  is  be- 
fore it 

You  must  make  your  calculations  on  the  .sup 

position  that  I  have  been  correct  from  the  bo 

ginning  in  asserting  that  the  serious  opposition 

was  to  be  made  here.         G.  B.  McClrllan, 

Mi^or-Qeneral  C 

A..  Lincoln, 
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And  in  th<>  following  to  tbe  Socnjtaiy  of  "War^ 
OQ  the  aame  (ky : 

tliAti^ttiftTiu  AniTT  orTSS  POTnHj,Ct  (^ 
Nhw-Briuoh,  Jane  4i^  1S43.      ( 

Please  inform  me  at  once  what  reen  force  men  ts^ 
if  »nj,  I  can  count  upon  having  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe or  White  House  with  in  the  next  three  days, 
and  when  each  regiment  may  be  ejected  to  ar- 
rive* 1 1  ia  of  the  utmo  at  im  portan  ce  that  I  shou  1  d 
know  this  immediately.  The  losses  in  the  battle 
of  the  thirty-first  and  first  will  amount  to  (7000) 
geren  thousand.  Regard  this  as  confidential  for 
the  presenL 

If  I  can  have  (5)  five  new  rcgimenU  for  Fort 
Monroe  and  Its  dependencies,  I  cad  draw  (3) 
thr«e  more  old  regimenU  from  there  safely,  I 
can  well  dispose  of  four  more  raw  regiments  on 
nay  communications.  I  can  well  dispose  of  from 
(15)  fifteen  to  (30)  twenty  well -drilled  regiments 
among  the  old  brigades  in  bringing  them  up  to 
their  original  effective  strength.  Recruits  are  es- 
pecially necessary  for  the  regular  and  volunteer 
batteries  ofartiUery^  as  well  as  for  the  r^ular  and 
volunteer  regiments  of  infantry.  After  tho  losses 
in  our  bst  battle,  I  trust  that  I  will  no  longer  he 
regarded  as  an  alarmist  I  believe  we  hare  at 
least  one  more  desperate  battle  to  fight 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

Ui^or-GeDer&l  Comimnillnj; 

Hon.  Es  M,  StAWTO^, 

SecrHftTT  of  Wt^t, 

Also  in  mj  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War^ 
on  the  fifth ; 

Niw-Raithas,  Jaa^  5, 1S#2.         f 

Rained  most  of  the  night;  has  now  ceased, 
but  is  not  clear.  The  river  stiU  very  high  and 
troublesome.  £!ncmy  opened  with  several  bat- 
teries on  our  bridges  near  here  this  morning; 
our  batteries  seem  to  have  pretty  much  silenced 
them,  though  aome  firing  still  kept  up.  The 
rain  forces  us  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  With 
great  difficulty  a  division  of  infantry  has  btcn 
crossed  this  morning  to  support  the  troops  on 
the  other  side,  should  the  enemy  renew  attack- 
I  felt  obliged  to  do  this^  although  it  leaves  us 
rather  wea^  here. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 
HajDi^knenkl  OoBuuDdlfif. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Staktos, 

fieereUrj  ot  Wu. 

On  the  fiflh  the  Secretory  telegraphed  me  as 

follows : 

WisuisoTOjf^  Juno  ^  1S«2— 3t90  r.n. 

I  will  send  you  five  (5)  new  regiments  as  fast 
as  transportation  can  take  them ;  the  first  to 
start  to-morrow  from  Baltimore.  I  intend  send- 
ing you  a  part  of  McDowell* s  force  as  soon  as  it 
can  return  from  its  trip  to  Front  Royal,  probably 
&3  many  you  want  Tlie  order  to  ship  the  new 
regiments  to  Fort  Monroe  has  already  been  giveiL 
I  suppose  that  they  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Fort  Please  advise  mo  if  this  be  as  you  desire, 
Ed  WIS  M.  Staxton, 

SecreUiT  at  Wv. 

M%jar-<^neral  McCleixan. 


I     On  the  seventh  of  Juod  T  telegraphed  aa  fol-* 
Iowa: 

IlEA]>QiTi>Tiiw  AiHT  or  nu  Pf>TCmio»  I 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  two  p.m.  to-day, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Chickahominy 
River  has  risen  so  as  to  flood  the  entire  bottoms 
to  the  depth  of  three  and  four  feet  I  am  ptish- 
ing  forward  the  bridges  in  spite  of  this,  and  tho 
men  are  working  night  and  day,  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  to  complete  them. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  a  perfect  bog, 
entirely  impassable  for  artillery^  or  even  cavalry, 
except  directly  in  the  niurow  roads,  which  ren- 
ders any  general  movement,  either  of  this  or  tho 
rebel  army  entirely  out  of  the  question  untif  we 
have  more  favorable  weather 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  pressing  for- 
ward reen  for  cements  so  vigorously. 

I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward 
and  take  Richmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches 
here  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of 
artillery*  I  have  advanced  my  pickets  about  ti 
mile  to-day,  driving  off  the  rebel  pickets,  ant? 
securing  a  very  advantageous  position. 

The  rebels  have  several  batteries  established, 
commanding  the  debouches  from  two  of  our  bridg- 
es, and  fire  upon  our  working  parties  continually, 
but  as  yet  they  have  killed  but  very  few  of  our 
men.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Hon.  E.  M.  STA^rro:^, 

Searvtftry  of  W«-. 

As  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  any  reen- 
forcements  would  he  sent  me  in  time  for  tho  ad* 
vance  on  Richmond,  I  stated  in  tho  foregoing 
despatch  that  T  should  be  ready  to  move  when 
General  McCall's  division  joined  me ;  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood  by  this  that  no  more 
reenforcements  were  wanted,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  despatch  : 

Juafl  Id,  lsfla--3.30  rv, 

[  have  again  information  that  Beauregard  has 
arrived,  and  ttiat  some  of  his  troops  are  to  follow 
him^  No  great  reliance  —  perhaps  none  what- 
ever— can  bo  attached  to  this  ;  but  it  ia  possible, 
and  ought  to  he  their  policy, 

I  am  completely  checked  by  the  weather.  The 
roads  and  fields  are  literally  im  passable  for  artil- 
lery, almost  so  for  infantry.  The  Chickahominy 
is  in  a  dreadful  state;  we  have  another  rain- 
storm on  our  hands, 

I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  weath«^  and 
ground  will  permit  \  but  there  will  be  a  delay 
the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  foresee,  fbr  the 
season  is  akogether  abnormal 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  present  for 
your  consideration  the  propriety  of  detaching 
largely  from  Halleck^s  anny  to  strengthen  this  j 
for  it  would  seem  that  ilalleck  has  now  no  large 
organised  force  in  front  of  him,  while  we  have. 
If  this  cannot  bo  done,  or  even  m  connection 
with  itf  allow  me  to  suggest  tho  movement  of  a 
heavy  column  from  Unlton  upon  Atlanta,  If 
but  the  one  can  be  done,  it  would  better  conform 
to  military  principles  to  Ettren^then  thia  «f\3V^. 
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And  even  although  the  rcenforccments  might  not 
arrive  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  attack  upon 
Richmond,  the  moral  effect  would  be  great,  and 
they  would  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  ulterior 
movements. 

I  wish  to  bo  distinctly  understood  that  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  I  will  attack  with 
whatever  force  I  may  have,  although  a  larger 
force;  would  enable  me  to  gain  much  more  decis- 
ive results. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  McCall's  infantry  sent 
forward  by  water  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
his  artillery  and-  cavalry. 

If  General  Prim  returns  via  Washington, 
pleast  converge  with  him  as  to  the  condition  of 
afi&irs  here.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-Oeneral  Commanding. 

Hon.  R  M.  STANToy, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Our  work  upon  the  bridges  continued  to  be 
pushed  forward  vigorously  until  the  twentieth, 
during  which  time  it  rained  almost  every  day, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  men  caused  much  sick- 
ness. 

On  the  eleventh  the  following  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  ' 

Wasboiotox,  June  11, 1862. 

Your  despatch  of  three  thirty,  (3.30,)  yester- 
day, has  been  received.  I  am  fully  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  mentioned,  and  which  no  art 
or  skill  qin  avoid,  but  only  endure,  and  am  striv- 
ing to  the  uttermost  to  render  you  every  aid  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  Your  suggestions 
will  be  immediately  communicated  to  General 
Halleck,  with  a  request  that  he  shall  conform  to 
them.  At  last  advice  he  contemplated  sending 
a  column  to  operate  with  Mitchel  against  Chat- 
tanooga, and  thence  upon  East-Tennessee.  Buell 
reports  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  be  in  a  criti- 
cal condition,  demanding  immediate  attention. 
Halleck  says  the  main  body  of  Beauregard's 
force  is  with  him  at  Okolona.  »  McCall's  force 
was  reported  yesterday  as  having  embarked,  and 
on  its  way  to  join  you.  It  is  intended  to  send 
the  residue  of  McDoweirs  force  also  to  join  you 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Fremont  had  a  hard  fight,  day  before  yester- 
day, with  Jackson's  force  at  Union  Church,  eight 
miles  from  Harrisonburgh.  Ho  claims  the  victo- 
ry, but  was  pretty  badly  handled.  It  is  clear 
that  a  strong  force  is  operating  with  Jackson  for 
the  purpose  of  detaining  the  forces  here  from  you. 
I  am  urging,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  new  levies. 

Be  assured.  General,  that  there  never  has  been 
a  moment  when  my  desire  has  been  otherwise 
than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  since  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  what- 
ever others  may  say  for  their  own  purposes,  you 
have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  sup- 
l>ort  you,  or  more  joyful  than  I  shall  be  at  the 
success  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
achieved  by  your  arms. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Sacretiuy  of  War. 

Hajor-General  G.  B  McClbllan. 


•  On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  General  McCalTf 
division  arrived. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  two  squadrons  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Roy  all,  stationed  near  Hanover 
Old  Church,  were  attacked  and  overpowered  by 
a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  numbering  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  four  guns.  . 
They  pushed  on  toward  our  depots,  but  at  some 
distance  from  our  main  body,  and,  though  pursued 
very  cleverly,  made  the  circuit  of  the  army,  repass- 
ing the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge.  The  burn- 
ing of  two  schooners  laden  with  forage,  and  four- 
teen Government  wagons,  the  destruction  of  some 
sutler's  stores,  the  killing  of  several  of  the  guard 
and  teamsters  at  GarliclTs  Landing,  some  little 
damage  done  at  TunstalFs  Station,  and  a  little  ecldt^ 
were  the  precise  results  of  this  expedition. 

On  the  fourteenth  I  sent  the  following  to  th« 
Secretary  of  War : 

Hbadqciktkm  Abmt  or  tbk  Potomac.        { 
Camp  Lwoolh,  June  14, 1862— midnight. ) 

All  quiet  in  every  direction.     The  stampede  of 

last  night  has  passed  away.     Weather  now  very 

favorable.     I  hope  two  days  more  will  make  the 

ground  practicable.     I  shall  advance  as  soon  as 

the  bridges  are  completed  and  the  ground  fit  for 

artillery  to  move.     At  the  same  time  I  would  be 

flad  to  have  whatever  troops  can  be  sent  to  me. 
can  use  several  new  regiments  to  advantage. 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mc- 
Dowell and  his  troops  are  completely  under  my 
control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  request- 
ing that  McCall's  division  might  be  placed  so  as 
to  join  him  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit 
Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of 
so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that,  in 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now 
placed.  General  McDowell  should  wish  the  gen- 
eral interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  command. 

If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops,  I  want 
none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  results. 

The  department  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
to  interfere  with  me ;  but  General  McD.,  and  all 
other  troops  sent  td  me,  should  be  placed  com- 
pletely at  my  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think 
best  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  of  assistance 
to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  en- 
tire and  full  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too 
great  to  allow  personal  considerations  to  be  en- 
tertained ;  you  know  that  I  have  none. 

The  indications  are,  from  our  balloon  rccon- 
noissances  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  the 
enemy  are  intrenching,  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  determined  to  fight  desperately. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 
Hajor-Oeneral  Commanding 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  twentieth  the  following  was  communt 
cated  to  the  President : 
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HsADQUAJtrias  Armt  •p  tbs  Potoxag,        ) 
Camp  Liroolk,  Jane  20, 18<»— 8  p.m.  f 

Your  Excellency*8  despatch  of  (11)  eleven  a.m. 
received,  also  that  of  General  SigeL 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Jackson  has  been  reen- 
forced  from  here.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
tWt  General  R.  S.  Ripley  has  recently  joined 
Lee* 8  army,  with  a  brigade  or  division  from 
Charleston.  Troops  have  arrived  recently  from 
Goldsboro.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  enemy  intends  evacuating  Rich- 
mond ;  he  is  daily  increasing  his  defences.  I  find 
Kim  everywhere  in  force,  and  every  reconnois- 
sance  costs  many  liVes,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  feel 
my  way,  foot  by  foot,  at  whatever  cost,  so  great 
are  the  difficulties  of  the  country ;  by  to-morrow 
night  the  defensive  works,  covering  our  position 
on  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  should  be  com- 
pleted. I  am  forced  to  this  by  my  inferiority  in 
numbers,  so  that  I  may  bring  the  greatest  possi- 
ble numbers  into  action,  and  secure  the  army 
Against  the  consequences  of  unforeseen  disaster. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  permission  to  lay  before 
your  Excellency,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  through- 
out the  whole  country.  In  the  mean  time  fwould 
bo  pleased  to  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers 
and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  com- 
man(^  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

George  B.  McClellan, 
lib^or-G«iieral  Oommanding. 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

Pretldent 

T#  which  I  received  this  reply : 

•  WiSBMOTOii,  Jane  SI,  188^—6  p.m. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday,  two  (2)  p.m.,  was 
received  this  morning.  If  it  would  not  divert 
too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from  the 
army  under  your  immediate  command,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  present  state 
of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country, 
as  you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  by  letter  than  by  tele- 
graph, because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy. 
As  to  the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not 
under  your  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
even  if  I  could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  can- 
not, I  would  rather  not  transmit  either  by  tele- 
graph or  letter,  because  of  the  chances  of  its  reach- 
ing the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  can- 
not well  leave  here.  A.  Lincoln, 

Pretldent 

Migor-General  George  B.  McClellan. 

To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

Camp  Lixoolv,  Jane  99— 1  p.m. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  telegram  of  eight  p.m.  yesterday.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  as  stated  in  your  des- 
patch, I  perceive  that  it  will  be  better  at  least  to 
defer,  for  the  present,  the  communication  I  de- 
sired to  make.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

M^or-Oenend  CommADdlng. 

His  EzoellencT  the  President. 


All  the  information  I  could  obtain,  previous  to 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  General  Jackson,  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  at  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving 
reenforcements  from  Richmond  tia  Lynchburgn 
^nd  Stanton ;  but  what  his  purposes  were  did 
not  appear  until  the  date  specified,  when  a  young 
man,  very  intelligent,  but  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance, was  brought  in  by  our  scouts  from  the  di- 
rection of  Hanover  Court-House.  He  at  irst 
stated  that  he  was  an  escaped  prisoner,  from 
Colonel  Kenly's  Maryland  regiment,  captured 
at  Front  Royal,  but  finally  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  deserter  from  Jackson*s  command,  which  ho, 
left  near  Gordonsville  on  the  twenty-first  Jack* 
son^s  troops  were  then,  as  he  said,  moving  to 
Frederickshall,  along  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  my  rear  on 
the  twenty-eightlL  I  immediately  despatched 
two  trusty  negroes  to  proceed  along  the  railroad 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  get  beyond  Hanover 
Court-House,  where  they  encountered  the  ene- 
my's pickets,  and  were  forced  to  turn  back  with- 
out obtaining  the  desired  information.  On  that 
day  I  sent  the  following  despatch : 

HiAOQVAsnM  Abmt  op  Tm  Potomac,  ) 
Jane  M,  180S->12  pjl  f 

A  very  peculiar  case  of  desertion  has  just  oc-. 
curred  from  the  enemy.  The  party  states  that 
he  left  Jack$on,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  (fifteen  bri- 
gades,)  at  Gordonsville  on  the  twenty  first;  that 
they  were  moving  to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn,  at  vour  ear- 
liest  convenience,  the  most  exact  information 
you  have  as  to  the  position  and  movements  of 
Jackson,  as  well  as  the  sources  from  which  your 
information  is  derived,  that  I  may  the  better 
compare  it  with  what  I  have. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

imor-OenflraL 

The  following  is  his  reply : 

WiSHivaToir,  Jane  S8^  18(HL 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  tha 
numbers  or  position  of  Jackson^s  force.  General 
King  yesterday  reported  a  deserter's  statement 
that  Jackson*s  force  was,  nine  days  ago,  forty 
thousand  men.  Some  reports  place  ten  thou- 
sand rebels  under  Jackson,  at  Gordonsville ;  oth- 
ers, that  his  force  is  at  Port  Republic,  Harrison- 
burgh,  and  Luray.  Fremont  yesterday  reported 
rumors  that  Western  Virginia  was  threatened ; 
and  General  Kelly,  that  Ewell  was  advancing  to 
New-Creek,  where  Fremont  has  his  depots.  Th« 
last  telegram  from  Fremont  contradicts  this  ru* 
mor.  The  last  telegram  from  Banks  says  the 
enemy's  pickets  are  strong  in  advance  at  Luray ; 
the  people  decline  to  give  any  information  of  hit 
whereabouts.  Within  the  last  two  (2)  days  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  for  some  purpose  the  ene< 
my  is  circulating  rumors  of  Jackson's  advanoe 
in  various  directions,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the 
real  point  of  attack.  Neither  McDowell,  who  is 
at  Manassas,  nor  Banks  and  Fremont,  who  art 
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tt  Middletown,  appear  to  have  any  acccurato 
knowledge  of  the  subject  A  letter  transmitted 
to  the  department  yesterday,  purported  to  be 
dated  Gordonsville  on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  in- 
stant, stated  th[^t  the  actual  attack  was  designed 
for  Washin^n  and  Baltimore  as  soon  as  you 
attacked  Richmond,  but  that  the  report  was  to 
be  circulated  that  Jackson  had  gone  to  Richmond, 
in  order  to  mislead.  This  letter  fooked  very 
mucii  like  a  blind,  and  induces  me  to  stispect 
that  Jackson^s  i^  movement  now  is  toward 
Richmond.  It  came  from  Alexandria,  and  is  cer- 
tainly designed,  like  the  numerous  ^rumors  put 
afloat,  to  mislead.  I  think,  therefore,  that  while 
the  warning  of  the  deserter  to  you  may  also  be 
a  blind,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  disregarded. 
I  will  transmit  to  you  any  further  information 
on  this  subject  that  may  be  received  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stantox, 

Beoretwy  of  Ww. 

Hajor-Goncral  McOlellan. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  oigr  bridges  and  intrench- 
ments  being  at  last  completed,  an  advance  of 
our  picket-line  of  the  left  was  ordered,  prepara- 
tonr  to  a  general  forward  movement 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  most  advanced  re- 
doubt on  the  Williamsburgh  road  was  a  largo 
open  field ;  beyond  that,  a  swampy  belt  of  tim- 
ber, some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  which  had 
been  disputed  ground  for  many  days.  Further 
in.  advance  was  an  open  field,  crossed  by  the 
Williamsburgh  road  and  the  railroad,  and  com- 
manded by  a  redoubt  and  rifle-pits  of  the  enemy. 
^  It  was  decided  to  push  our  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  these  woods,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  as- 
ceijtain  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  place 
Generals  Heintzelman  and  Sumner  in  position  to 
support  the  attack  intended  to  be  made  on  the  Old 
Tavern,  on  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh, 
by  General  Franklin,  by  assailing  that  position 
in  the  rear. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  advance  was  begun 
by  General  Heintzelman*s  corps.  The  enemy 
were  found  to  be  in  strong  force  all  along  the 
Hne,  and  contested  the  advance  stubbornly,  but 
by  sunset  our  object  was  accomplished.  The 
troops  engaged  in  this  affair  were  the  whole  of 
Heintzelman's  corps,  Palmer's  brigade  of  Couch's 
division  of  Reyes's  corps,  and  a  part  of  Richard- 
Sbn's  division  of  Sumner's  corps.  For  the  de- 
tails I  refer  to  the  report  of  General  Heintzel- 
man. 

The  casualties  (not  including  those  in  Palm- 
ers brigade,  which  have  not  been  reported)  were 
ts  follows:  ofScers  killed,  one;  wounded,  four- 
teen ;  missing,  one ;  enlisted  men  •killed,  fifty ; 
wounde^  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  miss- 
ing, sixty-three ;  total,  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  following  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  during  the  day,  from  the  field  of 
operations : 

RsooimT  Na  3,  Jane  25, 1868—1.30  p.u. 

Wo  have  advanced  our  pickets  on  the  left  con- 
liderably  under  sharp  resistance.     Our  men  be- 


haved very  handsotoely.    Some  firing  still 
tinues.  G.  B.  McClellar. 

Major-Genend  ConuaandlQ^ 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

Rbdoudt  Na  8,  June  S5, 1849-^15  r.iL 

The  enemy  are  making  a  desperate  resistanct 
to  the  advance  of  our  picket's  lines.  Kemmy'g 
and  one  half  of  Hooker's  are  where  I  want  them. 

I  have  this  moment  reSnforced  Hooker's  right 
with  a  bri^e  and  a  couple  of  guns,  and  hope 
in  a  few  mmutes  to  finish  the  work  intended  rar 
to-day.  Our  men  are  behaving  Fplendidly.  Th« 
enemy  are  fighting  well  also.  This  is  not  a  bai> 
tie  ;•  merely  an  afiair  of  Heintzelman's  corps,  sup- 
ported by  Keyes,  and  thus  far  all  goes  welL  W« 
hold  every  foot  we  have  gained. 

If  we  succeed  in  what  we  have  underfakeii, 
it  will  be  a  very  important  advantage  gained. 
Loss  not  large  thus  far.  The  fighting  up  to  this 
time  has  been  done  by  General  Hooker's  divi- 
sion, which  has  behaved  as  usual — that  is,  most 
splendidly. 

On  our  right,  Porter  has  silenced  the  enemy^s 
batteries  in  his  firont 

G.  B.  McGlellav, 

M^or-Oeneral  CommaaOSa^ 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Rkdoubt  No.  8,  June  25, 1962—5  pjl 
The  afiair  is  over,  and  we  have  gained  our 
point  fully,  and  with  but  little  loss,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  opposition.  Our  men  have 
done  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  affair  was 
partially  decided  by  two  guns  that  Captain  De 
Russy  brought  gallantly  into  action  under  vory 
difficult  circumstances.  The  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  camps  in  fi^nt  of  this  place,  and  is  now 
quiet  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mivfoc'-O^ncral  Commandliif. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Also  on  the  same  day,  the  following : 

tfaiDQUAfrms  Armt  op  tbk  Pcttonao,        i 
Ojimp  Lixooui,  June  85, 1S62— 6.15  p.x.  | 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find 
your  despatch  in  regard  to  Jackson. 

Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information 
confirming  the  supposition  that  Jackson's  ad- 
vance is  at  or  near  Hanover  Oourt-House,  and 
that  Beauregard  arrived,  with  strong  recnforoe- 
ments,  in  Richmond,  yesterday. 

I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my 
right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  two 
hundred  thousand,  (200,000,)  including  Jackson 
and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  odds  if  these  reports  be  true. 
But  this  army  will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to 
hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack. 

I  regret  my  great  inferiority  in  humbera,  bat 
feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I 
have  not  "failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  ne- 
cessity of  rcenforcements,  that  this  was  the  de- 
ceive point,  and  that  all  the  available  means  of 
the  Government  should  be  concentrated  here.  I 
will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  the  spleo- 
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did  array  I  hn-vQ  the  honor  to  command ^  and,  if 
it  19  destroyed  by  o^er^'hclmmg  numbers^  can  st 
least  dio  with  it  and  shnro  its  iFate.  But  if  the 
result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occnr 
to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster, 
the  responBibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoul- 
ders ;  it  must  rest  wliere  it  belongs. 

Since  I  commenced  this  I  have  rccelTcd  addi* 
tional  intelligence,  confirming  the  supposition  in 
regard  to  Jackson* s  movements  and  Beauregard* b 
arritaL  I  shall  probably  bo  attacked  to-morrow, 
and  now  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahomi- 
ny  to  anmigo  for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  again  asking  for  re- 
enforcements.  G.  ii.  McClellay, 

Hon,  E.  M.  Sta?iton, 

&eifi!twy  or  War. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  "  secret  sendee 
corps/*  herewith  forwiirded,  and  dated  the  twen- 
ty*si:£th  of  June,  shows  the  estimated  strength 
of  the  cneniy^  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
York  town,  to  have  been  from  one  hundred  thou* 
Band  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousands  The 
same  report  puts  hia  numbers,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Junc^  at  about  one  hundred  and  flighty 
thousand,  and  the  specific  information  obtained 
regarding  their  organ i/jition  warranto  the  belief 
that  thij9  estimate  did  not  exceed  his  actual 
strength.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence 
conUiined  In  tlie  report  shows  the  following  or- 
gan! stations,  namely  :  Two  hundred  regiments  of 
infantry  and  *mralry,  including  the  forces  of  Jack* 
Eon  and  EweJl,  just  arrived;  eight  battalions  of 
independent  troops ;  five  battalions  of  artillery; 
twelve  companies  of  infantry  and  independent 
cavalry,  beside  forty -six  companies  of  artillery; 
amounting,  in  all,  to  from  forty  to  fifty  brigades. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  others  whoso 
designations  we  did  not  learn. 

The  report  also  shows  ^that  numerous  and 
heavy  earth- works  had  been  complete*!  for  the 
defence  of  Itichmond,  and  that  in  thirty-six  of 
these  were  mounted  some  two  hundred  guns. 

On  the  twenty  sixth,  the  day  upon  which  I 
had  decided  as  the  time  for  our  final  advance, 
the  enemy  attacked  our  right  In  strong  force,  and 
turned  my  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  com- 
munications and  depots  of  supply. 

The  event  was  a  bitter  confinnatioD  of  the 
military  judgment  which  had  been  reiterated  to 
my  superiors  from  the  inception  and  through 
the  progress  of  the  Peninsula  campaign, 

I  notified  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  follow* 
ing  despatch : 

CiHT  Li]i{:i>L«,  June  f€,  184S— If  ■.  { 
I  haye  just  heard  that  our  advanced  cavalry 
picketij  on  the  left  bank  of  Chick  a  hominy  are 
being  driven  in.  It  is  probably  Jackson  B  ad- 
Tanced-gturd.  If  this  be  true,  you  may  not  hear 
from  me  for  some  days,  as  my  communications 
will  probably  be  cut  off.  The  oaf  e  h  perhaps  a 
.difficult  one,  but  !  shall  resort  to  desperate  mcas- 
ures,  and  will  do  my  best  to  out-manceuvre,  out- 
Wit^  and  out-flgbt  the  enemy«     Do  not  beliere 


reports  of  disaster,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  learn  that  my  communications  are  cut  oflj 
and  even  Yorktown  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
IIopo  for  the  best,  and  I  will  not  deceive  ihm 
hopes  you  formerly  placwl  in  me. 

G.  B,  McCLBLLATf, 

Hon,  E.  M.  Stavto?!,  M^r-a«jwy, 

SMWury  of  Wftf, 

HBAiKiUAkTrju  AjtHT  or  rm  PormfAC^        t 
Oaik*  iJMeou*,  June  i*,  ISO*— «..3»*,^  f 

Your  despatch  and  that  of  the  President  re- 
ceived. Jackson  is  driving  in  my  pickets,  etc, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chick  ah  ominy.  Ft  it 
impossible  to  tell  where  re^nfbrcemen  ta  ought  to 
go,  as  I  am  yet  unable  to  predict  result  of  ap- 
proaching battle.  It  will  probably  be  better  that 
they  should  go  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  thence  ao- 
cording  to  state  of  affairs  when  they  arrive* 

It  is  not  probable  that  1  can  maintain  tel^ 
gmphic  communication  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  G*  B,  McCLEitAit, 

tiajor*0«nvnl, 

Hon.  E.  M,  STA.NTON, 

BitetHuy  <»f  Wat* 

On  tho  same  day  I  receiyed  the  following  dea* 
patched  from  the  Secretaty  of  War : 

WimixcrTair,  Jsue  %A^  IMS— 11.S0  p.it. 

Your  telegram  of  fifteen  minutes  past  sijr  has 
just  been  received  The  circumstances  that  have 
hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  you  any  more  reinforcements  tlian 
has  been  done;,  have  been  so  distinctly  stated  to 
you  by  the  President  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  etibrt  had  been  made  by  the  President 
and  myself  to  strengthen  you.  King^s  divisioiL 
has  reached  Falmouth,  Shields^ a  division  and 
Rickettsia  division  are  at  Manassaa^  Ttie  Presi- 
dent designs  to  send  a  part  of  that  fore©  to  aid 
you  ma  speedily  as  it  can  be  done. 

E,  M.  Stanton, 

Major-Gen  end  G,  B.  McClellan. 

Winrnftrnnr^  June  M,  1^6A^-4  p.ii* 

Arrangements  are  being  made  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  to  send  you  five  Uiousand  (5000)  mea 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  bronght  from  Mana^s^as  to 
Ate^candria  and  em  hark  ed^  which  can  be  done 
sooner  than  to  wait  for  transportation  at  Freder^ 
icksbuTgh,  They  will  bo  followed  by  morei,  if 
needed  McDowell,  Banks,  and  Fremont^ 9  force 
wi!J  be  consolidated  as  the  army  of  Virginia,  and 
wilt  operate  promptly  in  your  aid  by  land.  Noth- 
ing will  be  spared  to' sustain  yon,  and  I  have  un- 
douhtin^  faith  in  your  success.  Keep  me  ad- 
vised fully  of  yotir  condition. 

Edwin  M.  Stahton, 

BAcnlu-jr  of  Wir, 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClixlan, 

But  five  thoupand  of  the  recnforcements  spokeij 
of  in  these  eommunieations  came  to  the  army  of 
the  Potoniac,  and  these  reached  us  at  Ilarrison^i 
Bar,  after  the  seven  days. 

in  anticipation  of  a  speedy  advance  on  Bich« 
mond,  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  out  < 
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iiiunications  with  the  dq>ot  at  the  White  House 
heing  severed  hy  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  the  base  of 
our  operations  to  James  River,  if  circumstances 
should  render  it  advisable,  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments more  than  a  week  previous  (on  the  eigh- 
teenth) to  have  transports  with  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  forage,  under  a  convoy  of  gunboa^ 
sent  up  James  River.  They  reached  Harrison's 
Landing  in  time  to  be  available  for  the  army  on 
its  arrival  at  that  point  Events  soon  proved 
this  chan^  of  base  to  be,  though  most  hazard- 
ous and  difficult,  the  only  prudent  course. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  troops  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  (General  Rey- 
nolds's and  General  Seymour's  brigades,  of  Gen- 
eral McCall's  division,  (Pennsylvania  reserves,) 
were  moved  from  Gaines's  farm  to  a  position  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  General  Meade  s  brigade 
being  held  in  reserve  in  front  of  Gaines's  farm. 
One  r^ment  and  a  battery  were  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  heights  overlooking  Mechanicsville, 
and  a  line  of  pickets  extended  along  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River  between  the  Mechanicsville  and 
Meadow  bridges.  As  has  been  already  stated,  I 
received,  while  engaged  on  the  twenty -fifth  in  di- 
recting the  operations  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
information  which  strengthened  my  suspicions 
that  Jackson  was  advancing  with  a  large  force 
upon  our  right  and  rear.  On  this  day  General 
Casey,  at  the  White  House,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defensive 
works  were  ordered  at  Tunstall's  Station.  Early 
on  the  twenty-fiflh  General  Porter  was  instructed 
to  send  out  recpnnoitring  parties  toward  Hanover 
Court-House  to  discover  the  position  and  force 
of  .the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  the  brid|;es  on  the 
Tolopatamoy  as  far  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  the  operations 
against  Richmond  had  been  conducted  along  the 
roads  leading  to  it  from  the  east  and  north-east 
The  reasons  (the  President's  anxiety  about  cov- 
eri;ig  Washington  from  Fredericksburgh,  Mc- 
Dowell's promised  cooperation,  partial  advance, 
and  immediate  withdrawal)  whicn  compelled  the 
choice  of  this  line  of  approach,  and  our  continu- 
ance upon  it,  have  been  attended  to  above. 

The  superiority  of  the  James  River  route,  as  a 
line  of  attack  and  supply,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.  My  own  opinion  on  that  subject  had 
been  early  given,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  dissipation  of  all  hope  of  the  cooperatioiTby 
land  of  General  McDowell's  forces,  deemed  to  be 
occupied  in  the  defence  of  Washington,  their  in- 
ability to  hold  or  defeat  JAckson,  disclosed  an 
opportunity  to  the  enemy,  and  a  new  danger  to 
my  riffht,  and  to  the  long  line  of  supplies  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  for- 
ced an  immediate  change  of  base  across  the  Pen- 
insula. To  that  end,  from  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  every  energy  of  the  army  was 
bent  Such  a  change  of  base,  in  the  presence  of 
ft  powerful  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
undertakings  in  war.  I  was  confident  of  the 
Talor  and  discipline  of  my  brave  army,  and  knew 
hat  it  cou  Id  be  trusted  equally  to  retreat  or  ad- 


vance, and  to  fight  the  series  of  battles  now  is- 
evitable,  whether  retreating  from  victories  or 
marching  through  defeats ;  and,  in  short,  I  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  its  ability,  even  a^inst 
superior  numbers,  to  fight  its  way  through  to  the 
James  River,  and  get  a  position  whence  a  success- 
ful advance  upon  Richmond  would  be  again  pos- 
sible. Their  superb  conduct  through  the  next 
seven  days  justified  my  faith. 

On  the  same  day  General  Van  Yliet,  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  by 
my  orders,  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Ingalls,  Quar« 
termaster  at  the  White  House,  as  follows :  **  Run 
the  cars  to  the  last  moment,  and  load  them  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.  Load  every  wagon 
you  have  with  subsistence,  and  send  them  to 
Savage's  Station,  by  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  abandon  White  House,  bum 
every  thing  that  you  cannot  get  ofC  You  must 
throw  all  our  supplies  up  the  James  River  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  accompany  them  yourself 
with  all  your  force.  It  will  be  of  vast  import- 
ance to  establish  our  depots  on  James  River 
without  delay  if  we  abandon  White  House.  I 
will  keep  you  advised  of  every  movement  so  long 
as  the  wires  work ;  after  that  you  must  exercise 
your  own  judgment" 

All  these  commands  were  obeyed.  So  excel- 
lent were  the  dispositions  of  the  different  officers 
in  command  of  the  troops,  depots,  and  gunboats, 
and  so  timely  the  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  almost  every  thing  was  saved,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  stores  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

General  Stoneman's  communications  with  the 
main  army  being  cut  off^  he  fell  back  upon  the 
White  House,  and  thence  to  Yorktown,  when 
the  AYhite  House  was  evacuated. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  corps  commanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many 
troops  as  they  could  spare  on  the  following  day 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  appended  telegrams.  General  Franklin  re- 
ceived instructions  to  hold  General  Slocum's  di- 
vision in  readiness  by  daybreak  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  if  heavy  firing  should  at  that  time 
be  heard  in  the  direction  of  General  Porter,  to 
move  at  once  to  his  assistance  without  further 
delay. 

At  noon  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  above  Meadow 
bridge,  was  discovered  by  the  advance  pickets  at 
that  point,  and  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.  they  were 
attacked  and  driven  in.  All  the  pickets  were 
now  called  in,  and  the  regiment  and  battery 
at  Mechanicsville  withdrawn. 

Meade's  brigade  was  ordered  up  as  a  reserve  in 
rear  of  the  line,  and  shortly  after  MartindaJe^s 
and  Griffin's  brigades,  of  Morcll's  division,  were 
moved  forward  and  deployed  on  the  right  of  Mo- 
Call's  division,  toward  Shady  Grove  church,  U 
cover  that  fiank.  Neither  of  Uiese  three  brigades^ 
however,  were  warmly  engaged,  though  two  of 
Griffin's  regiments  relieved  a  portion  of  Roj^ 
nolds'i  luie  just  at  the  close  of  the  actiozL 
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The  position  of  our  troops  was  a  strong  one, 
ettending  along  the  led  bank  of  Beaver  Dam 
Greek,  the  left  resting  on  the  Chickahominy,  and 
the  right  in  thick  w^s  beyond  the  upper  road 
from  Mechanicsville  to  Coal  Harbor.  The  lower 
or  river  road  crossed  the  Greek  at  £llison*8  Mills. 
Seymour^s  brigade  held  the  left  of  the  line  from 
the  Ghidcahominy  to  beyond  the  mill,  partly  in 
woods  and  partly  in  clear  groand,  and  Rey- 
nolds's the  right,  principally  in  the  woods  and 
covering  the  upper  road.  The  artillery  occupied 
positions  commanding  the  roads  and  the  open 
ground  across  the  Greek. 

Timber  had  been  felled,  rifle-pits  dug,  and  the 
position  generally  prepared  with  a  care  that  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The 
passage  of  the  creek  was  difficult  along  the  whole 
front,  and  impracticable  for  artillery,  except  by 
the  two  roads  where  the  main  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my were  directed. 


At  three  p.  v.  he  formed  his  line  of  battle,  rap- 
idly advanced  his  skirmishers,  and  soon  attacked 
•ur  whole«  line,  making  at  the  same  time  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  force  the  passa^  of  the  upper 
road,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  General 
Reynolds.  After  a  severe  struggle  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  very  heavy  loss. 

A  rapid  artillery  Are,  with  desultorv  skirmish- 
ing, was  maintained  along  the  whole  front,  while 
the  enemy  massed  his  troops  for  another  effort 
at  the  lower  road  about  two  hours  later,  which 
was  likewise  repulsed  by  General  Seymour,  with 
heavy  slaughter.  The  firing  ceased,  and  the  ene- 
my retired  about  nine  p.m.,  the  action  having 
lasted  six  hours,  with  entire  success  to  our  arms. 
But  few,  if  any,  of  Jackson's  troops  were  en- 
gaged on  this  day.  The  portion  of  the  enemy 
encountered  were  chiefly  from  the  troops  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  who  crossed  near  Mead- 
ow Bridge  and  at  Mechanicsville. 


FLAN 

9}  lb* 

mechanIcsville 


^Re7nolds*•  Brigada, ) 
Meade*!  Brlg»d^     VMoOiai'i  DirUoa. 
Seym'tnr't  firigadc,  I 
B.  Oriffln*!  Briffade—MoreU*!  DItMob. 

Berdao*!  Shan>*«booten~Morell*t  DiTlakm.  * 
GL  ■oemy'i  Oolamn  of  Attack. 


The  information  in  my  possession  soon  after 
the  close  of  this  action  convinced  me  that  Jack- 
son was  really  approaching  in  large  force.  The 
Dosition  on  Beaver  Dam  Greek,  although  so  suc- 
cessfully defanded,  had  its  right  flank  too  much 
in  the  air,  and  was  too  far  from  the  main  army 
to  make  it  available  to  retain  it  longer.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  send  the  heavy  guns  at  Ho- 
gan's  and  Gaines's  houses  over  the  Ghickahomi- 
ny  during  the  night,  with  as  many  of  the  wagons 
0!  the  Fifth  corps  as  possible,  and  to  withdraw 
the  corps  itself  to  a  posiUori  stretching  around 
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the  bridges,  where  its  flanks  would  be  reason*^ 
bly  secure,  and  it  would  be  within  supporting 
distance  of  the  main  army.  General  Porter  car- 
ried out  my  orders  to  that  effect     • 

It  was  not  advisable  at  that  time,  even  had  it 
been  practicable,  to  withdraw  the  Fifth  corps  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy.  Such  a 
movement  would  have  exposed  the  rear  of  th« 
army,  placed  as  between  two  fires,  and  enabled 
Jackson's  fresh  troops  to  interrupt  the  movement 
to  James  River,  by  crossing  the  Ghickahominy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jones's  Bndge  before  we  could 

r  Rmobo,  pact  887  I>ocs. 
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reach  Malvern  Hill  witti  omr  trains.  I  determined 
then  to  resist  Jackson  with  the  Piflh  corps,  reen- 
forced  by  all  our  disposable  troops  in  the  new 
position  near  the  bridge-heads,  in  order  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trains  and  heavy  guns,  and 
to  give  time  for  the  arrangements  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  James  River  as  our  line  of  sup- 
plies in  lieu  of  the  Pamunkey. 

The  greater  part  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons 
having  been  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
C^ickahominy,  the  delicate  operation  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  from  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  com- 
menced shortly  before  daylight,  and  suocessftilly 
executed. 

Meade's  and  Griffin's  brigades  were  the  first 
to  leave  the  ground ;  Seymour's  brigade  covered 
the  rear  with  the  horse  batteries  of  Captains 
Robertson  and  Tidball,  but  the  withdrawal  was 
80  skilful  and  gradual,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
preceding  day  so  complete,  that  although  the  en- 
emy followed  the  retreat  closely,  and  some  skir- 
mishing occurred,  he  did  not  appear  in  front  of 
of  the  new  line  in  force  till  about  noon  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  when  we  w^re  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him. 

About  this  time  General  Porter,  believing  that 
General  Stoneman  would  be  cut  off  from  him, 
sent  him  orders  to  fall  back  on  the  White  House, 
and  afterward  rejoin  the  army  as  best  he  could. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
during  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Mcchan- 
icsville  to  the  selected  position  already  mentioned, 
General  Porter  telegraphed  as  follows : 

**  I  hope  to  do  without  aid,  though  I  request  that 
Franklin,  or  some  other  command,  be  held  ready 
to  reenforce  me.  The  enemy  are  so  close  that  I 
expect  to  be  hard  pressed  in  front  J  hope  to 
have  a  portion  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
This  is  a  delicate  movement,  but  relying  on  the 
eood  qualities  of  the  commanders  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  I  expect  to  get  back  and  hold  the  new 
line." 

This  shows*  how  closely  Porter's'  retreat  was 
followed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used  during 
the  entire  night  to  remove  the  heavy  guns  and 
wagons,  some  of  the  siege-guns  were  still  in  po- 
sition at  Gaines's  House  after  sunrise,  and  were 
finally  hauled  off  by  hand.  The  new  position  of 
the  Fifth  corps  was  about  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  the  bridges  which  con 
nected  our  right  wing  with  the  troops  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river. 

Morell's  division  held  the  lefl  of  the  line  in  a 
strip  of  woods  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Gaines's 
Mill  stream,  resting  its  left  flank  on  the  descent 
to  the  Chickahominy,  which  was  swept  by  our 
artillery  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  extending 
into  open  ground  on  the  right  toward  New-Coal 
Harbor.  In  this  line  General  Buttertlcld's  brigade 
held  the  extreme  left.  General  Martindale's  joined 
his  right,  and  General  Griffin,  still  further  to  the 
right,  joined  the  left  of  General  Svkes's  division, 
which,  partly  in  woods  and  partly  m  open  ground, 
axtended  in  the  rear  of  Coal  Harbor. 

Ekch  brigade  had  in  reserve  twq  of  its  own 


regiments.  McCall's  division  having  been  en 
gauged  on  the  day  before,  was  formed  in  a  second 
line  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  Meade's  brigade  on  the 
left  near  the  Chickahominy,  Reynolds's  brigade 
on  the  right,  covering  the  approaches  from  Cotl 
Harbor  and  Despatch  Station  to  Sumner's  Bridge, 
and  Seymour's  in  reserve  to  the  second  line,  still 
further  in  rear.  General  P.  St  George  Cooke^ 
with  five  companies  of  the  Fifth  regular  cavalry, 
two  squadrons  of  the  First  regular,  and  three 
squadrons  of  the  Sixth  Penn^lvania  cavalry, 
(lancers,)  was  posted  behind  a  hill*  in  rear  of 
the  position,  and  near  the  Chickahominy,  to  aid 
in  watching  the  left  flank  and  defending  the  slope 
to  the  river. 

The  troops  were  all  in  position  by  noon,  wiUi 
the  artillery  on  the  commanding  ground,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  divisions  and  brigade!. 
Besides  the  division  batteries,  there  were  Rob- 
ertson's and  Tidball's  horse  batteries,  from  the 
artillery  reserve ;  the  latter  posted  on  the  right 
of  Sykes's  division,  and  the  former  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy. Shortly  after  noon  the  enemy  were 
discovered  approaching  in  force,  and  it  soon  be- 
eame  evident  that  the  entire  position  was  to  be 
attacked  His  skirmishers  advanced  rapidly,  and 
soon  the  firing  became  heavy  along  our  whole 
front  At  two  p.m.,  General  Porter  asked  for  re- 
enforcements.  Slocum's  division  of  the  SizUi 
corps  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  by  Alexander's  Bridge,  and  proceed  to  his 
support 

General  Porter's  first  call  for  reenforccments, 
through  General  Barnard,  did  not  reach  me,  nor 
his  demand  for  more  axes,  through  the  same  ofS- 
cer. 

By  three  p.m.  the  engagement  had  become  so 
severe,  and  the  enemy  were  so  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  that  the  entire  second  line  and  re- 
serves had  been  moved  forward  to  sustain  the 
first  line  against  repeated  and  desperate  assaults 
along  our  whole  front  ^ 

At  half-past  three  p.m.  Slocum's  division  reach- 
ed the  field  and  was  immediately  brought  into 
action  at  the  weak  points  of  our  line. 

On  the  left  the  contest  was  for  the  strip  of 
woods,  running  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
Chickahominy,  in  front  of  Adams's  house,  or  be- 
tween that  and  Gaines's  house.  The  enemy  sev- 
eral times  charged  up  to  this  wood,  but  were  each 
time  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  regulars, 
of  Sykes's  division,  on  the  right,  also  repulsed 
several  strong  attacks. 

But  our  own  loss  under  the  tremendous  fire 
of  such  greatly  superior  numbers  was  very  se- 
vere, and  the  troops,  most  of  whom  had  beeo 
under  arms  more  than  two  days,  were  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted  by  the  masses  of  fresh  men 
constantly  brought  against  them. 

When  General  Slocum's  division  arrived  on 
the  ground  it  increased  General  Porter's  force  to 
some  thirty-five  thousand,  who  were  probably 
contending  against  about  seventy  thousand  o« 
j  the  enemy.  The  line  was  severely  pressed  in 
several  points,  and  as  its  being  pierced  at  aoj 
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one  would  have  been  fatal,  it  wiL&  unflToidable 
for  General  Porter,  who  iras  required  to  hold  his 
position  until  nighty  to  divide  81o<;un]'s  divkion, 
and  send  parts  of  it,  even  jingle  regimcutSi  to 
the  points  most  threftt()ned. 

About  five  p,iL,  General  Porter  liaving  report- 
ed his  position  as  critical^  French's  ami  »!ct;;ghcr's 
britrnde?^  of  RidiardJ^on's  division^  (Third  corps^) 
i^'ere  ordered  to  cross  to  his  support.  The  en e- 
mj  attacked  again  in  great  force  at  six  p,m.^  but 
failed  to  break  our  lines,  though  our  Iohs  was 
Tery  heavy. 

About  seven  f.il  thej  threw  fresh  troops 
against  General  Portcvr  with  Btill  ^eater  fury, 
&nd  finally  gained  the  woods  held  by  our  left. 
This  reverse,  aided  by  the  confusion  that  follow- 
ed an  unsuecefiaful  ehargo  by  live  comf^nies  of 
the  Fifth  cavalry,  and  followed  as  it  was  by  more 
determined  assaults  on  the  remainder  of  our 
lines,  now  outfjanked,  canned  a  general  retreat 
from  our  position  to  the  hill  m  reur  overlooking 
the  bridge. 

Frenches  and  Meagher* s  brigades  now  appear- 
ed, driving  before  them  the  strag'^I^rs  who  were 
thronging  toward  the  bridge. 

These  brigades  advanced  boldly  to  the  front, 
and  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  the  steadi- 
neS5i  of  their  bearings  reanimated  our  own  troops 
and  warned  tha  enemy  that  reenforcementa  had 
arrived.  It  was  now  dusk.  The  enemy,  already 
repulsed  Boveral  times  with  terrible  silauj]^hter. 
and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  fresh  troops^  failed 
to  follow  up  their  ^advantage.  This  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  rally  our  men  behind  the  brigades 
of  Generals  French  and  Meagher,  and  they  again 
advanced  up  the  hill  ready  to  repulse  another 
attack.  During  the  night  our  th»A  and  exhaust- 
ed regiments  were  all  withdrawn  in  safety,  and 
by  the  following  morning,  all  had  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  regular  infantry 
formed  tiie  rear-guard,  anti  about  six  o*clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  crossed  the 
rivt^r,  destroying  the  briclr-y  behind  them. 

Our  loss  in  this  battle  in  killed^  wounded^  and 
missing  was  very  heavy,  especiaUy  in  ofiicers^ 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  woundetl,  or  taken 
prisoners  while  gallantly  leading  on  tlieir  men  or 
rallying  them  to  renewed  exertions. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  numbers 
lost  in  this  desperate  engagement,  Owing  to  the 
series  of  battles  which  foSowe^l  each  other  in 
quick  succession^  and  in  which  the  whole  army 
Was  engaged.  No  general  returns  wero  made 
until  after  we  had  arrived  at  iJarri son's  Lunding, 
when  the  losses  during  the  whole  Keren  days 
were  estimated  together, 

A  1th on gh  we  were  finally  forced  from  our  first 
line  after  the  enemy  had  been  repeatedly  driven 
back,  yet  the  objects  songht  for  had  been  obtain- 
ed. The  enemy  was  held  at  bay.  Uiir  siege' 
guns  and  material  w^ero  saverl^  and  the  right 
wing  had  now  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  n timber  of  guns  cjifitured  by  the  enemy 
at  this  battle  was  twenty-two,  three  of  which 
were  lost  by  being  run  o!f  the  bridge  during  the 
final  witlidrawaL  I 


Great  credit  la  due  for  the  efflciency  and  brav- 
ery with  which  this  important  arm  of  the  service 
(the  artillery)  was  fought,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  successful  charge  of  the  enemy  that 
the  cannoneers  were  driven  from  thetr  pieces  or 
struck  down,  and  the  guns  captured.  Deidrich'a, 
Kanahan*s,  and  Grimm's  batteries  took  position 
during  the  engagement  in  the  front  of  freneral 
Smith's  lino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  with  a  battery  of  siege -guns,  served  by  the 
First  Connecticut  artillery,  helped  to  drivo'back 
the  enemy  in  front  of  General  Porter. 

So  threatening  were  the  movemenb!  of  the 
enemy  on  both  banks  of  the  Gbiokahoroiny,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  until  the  afternoon 
where  the  real  attack  would  he  made.  Large 
forces  of  in&ntry  were  seen  daring  the  day  near 
the  Old  Tavern,  on  Franklin's  right,  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations  were  frequently  made  along 
the  entire  line  on  this  side  of  tlte  river,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  a  considerable  force 
in  position  to  meet  them. 

On  the  twenty-si :cth  a  circular  was  sent  to  tlie 
corps  commanders,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  riv^ 
er,  asking  them  how  many  of  their  troops  could 
be  spared  to  reen force  General  Porter,  after  re- 
taining sufficient  to  hold  their  positions  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

To  tills  the  following  replies  were  received : 


Jmw  &fl — 4  P.M. 


I  think  I  can  hold  the  in  trench  me  nts  with  four 
bri^dos  for  twenty -four  hours.  That  would 
leave  two  brigades  disposable  for  service  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  men  are  so  tired 
and  worn  out  that  I  fear  they  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  fight  after  making  a  march  of  any 
distance.     .     ,     ,  S.  P.  Heintzelman, 

BrifuHeMjcti  r  ml. 

General  R.  B.  SIarct. 

Telegrams  from  Genertil  Heintielmnn,  on  the 
twenty- fifth  and  twenty-si .\:th,  had  iniJlcatetl  that 
the  enemy  was  in  large  force  in  front  of  Gene- 
rals Hooker  and  Kearny,  and  on  the  Choj'lea 
City  road,  ( Longs ireet,  Hill,  and  Huger,)  and 
General  Heintjeelmnn  expressed  the  opinion,  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth,  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  advanceil  position  without  reen  for  c^ 
ments. 

General  Keyes  telegraphed: 

''^  As  to  how  many  men  will  be  able  to  hold 
this  position  for  twenty -four  hours,  I  must  an- 
swer, all  I  have,  if  the  enemy  is  as  strong  as 
ever  in  front,  it  having  at  all  times  appeLired 
to  me  that  our  forces  on  this  fiank  are  small 
enough," 

On  t!ie  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  tlie 
following  despatch  was  sent  to  General  Sumner : 

Jiine2T— 9.«  A^ic  f 

General  Smith  just  reports  tiiat  six  or  eight 
regiments  have  nvovod  down  to  the  woods  hx 
front  of  General  Sumner,  K.  B,  Marct, 

Cblef  of  Buff 

General  E.  V.  SnrxER, 

CofQDuntUfig  Seecad  Arm/  Ccrp«. 
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At  eleren  o'clock  a.k.  General  Sumner  tele- 
graphed as  follows : 

*^  The  enepiy  threaten  an  attack  on  my  right, 
near  Smith." 

At  half-past  twelve  p.k.  he  telegraphed : 

**  Sharp  shelling  on  both  sides." 

At  forty-five  minutes  past  two  p.m.  : 

'*  Sharp  musketry  firing  in  front  of  Bums ;  we 
are  replying  with  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
man  on  the  lookout  reports  some  troops  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  about  opposite  my  right  and 
Smith's  left ;  the  number  cannot  be  made  out" 

In  accordance  with  orders  given  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  General  Slocum's  division 
commenced  crossing  the  river  to  support  Gen- 
eral Porter  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh ;  but  as  the  firing  in  front 
of  General  Porter  ceased,  the  movement  was  sus- 
pended. At  two  P.K.  General  Porter  called  for 
reinforcements.  I  ordered  them  at  once,  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  three  p.m.  sent  him  the 
following : 

"  Slocum  is  now  crossing  Alexander's  Bridge 
with  his  whole  command ;  enemy  has  commenced 
an  infantiy  attack  on  Smith's  left ;  I  have  order- 
ed down  Sumner's  and  Heintzelman's  reserves, 
and  you  can  count  on  the  whole  of  Slocum's. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun." 

During  the  day  the  following  despatches  were 
received,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy : 

June  ST,  ISO. 
General  Smith  thinks  the  enemy  are  massing 
heavy  columns  in  the  clearings  to  the  right  of 
James  Garnctt^s  house,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  opposite  it  Three  regiments  are  re- 
ported to  be  moving  from  Sumner's  to  Smith's 
front  The  arrangements  are  very  good,  made 
by  Smith.  W.  B.  Franklin, 

Brlgadier-0«neral. 
Colonel  A.  V.    COLBURN, 

Asflstant  Adjutant-General. 

Afterward  he  telegraphed : 

**  The  enemy  has  begun  an  attack  on  Smith's 
left  with  infantry.     I  know  no  details." 

Afterward  the  following : 

"  The  enemy  has  opened  on  Smith  from  a  bat- 
tery of  three  pieces  to  the  right  of  the  White 
House.  Our  shells  are  bursting  well,  and  Smith 
thinks  Sumner  will  soon  have  a  cross-fire  upon 
them  that  will  silence  them." 

Afterward  (at  fifty  minutes  past  five  p.m.)  the 
following  was  sent  to  General  Keyes : 

"  Please  send  one  brigade  of  Couch's  division 
to  these  headquarters,  without  a  moment's  delay. 
A  staff-officer  will  be  hero  to  direct  the  brigade 
where  to  go." 

Subsequently  the  following  was  sent  to  Gen- 
erals Sumner  and  Franklin : 

*'  Is  there  any  sign  of  the  enemy  being  in  force 
in  your  front  ?  Can  you  spare  any  more  force 
to  be  sent  to  General  Porter  ?    Answer  at  once." 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  five  p.m.  the  following 
was  received  from  General  Franklin : 


'*  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  any  more 
troops  from  here  at  present" 

General  Sunmer  replied  as  follows : 

*'  If  the  General  desires  to  trust  the  defence  of 
my  position  to  my  front  line  alone,  I  can  send 
French  with  three  regiments,  and  Meagher  with 
his  brigade,  to  the  right ;  every  thing  is  so  un- 
certain, that  I  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
do  it" 

These  two  brigades  were  sent  to  reenforce 
General  Porter,  as  has  been  observed. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  p.m.  I  sent 
the  following  to  General  Franklin : 

*^  Porter  is  hard  pressed ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  prudence,  but  of  possibilities.  Can  you  possi- 
bly maintain  your  position  until  dark  with  two 
brigades?  I  have  ordered  eight  regiments  of 
Sumner's  to  support  Porter;  one  brigade  <^ 
Couch's  to  this  place. 

**  Heintzelman's  reserve  to  go  in  rear  of  Sum- 
ner. If  possible,  send  a  brigade  to  support  Por- 
ter. It  should  follow  the  regiments  ordered  from 
Sumner." 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven  p.m.  the  fol- 
lowing was  sent  to  General  fiumner : 

**  If  it  is  possible,  send  another  brigade  to  re- 
enforce  General  Smith ;  it  is  said  three  heavy 
columns  of  infantry  are  moving  on  him." 

From  the  foregoing  despatches  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  disposable  troops  were  sent  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  reenforce  General  Por- 
ter, and  that  the  corps  commanders  were  left 
with  smaller  forces  to  hold  their  positions  than 
they  deemed  adequate.  To  have  done  more, 
even  though  Porter's  reverse  had  been  prevent- 
ed, would  have  had  the  still  more  disastrous 
result  of  imperilling  the  whole  movement  across 
the  Peninsula. 

The  operations  of  this  day  proved  tlie  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  made  it  evident 
that  while  he  had  a  large  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  which  had  already  turned 
our  right,  and  was  in  position  to  intercept  the 
communications  with  our  d6p6t  at  the  White 
House,  he  was  also  in  large  force  between  our 
army  and  Richmond ;  I  therefore  eflTected  a  junc- 
tion of  our  forces. 

This  might  probably  have  been  executed  on 
either  side  of  the  Chickahominy  ;  and  if  the  con- 
centration had  been  effected  on  the  left  bank,  it 
is  possible  we  might  with  our  entire  force,  have 
defeated  the  enemy  there ;  but  at  that  time  they 
held  the  roads  leading  to  the  White  House,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  sent 
forward  supply  trains  in  advance  of  the  army  in 
that  direction,  and  the  guarding  of  those  trains 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  our  operations 
in  the  battle ;  we  would  have  been  compelled  to 
fight,  if  concentrated  on  that  bank  of  the  river. 
Moreover,  we  would  at  once  have  been  followed 
by  the  enemy's  forces  upon  the  Richmond  side  of 
the  river  operating  upon  our  rear,  and  if,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  we  had  been  ourselves  defeated 
in  the  effort,  we  would  have  been  forced  to  fall 
back  to  the  White  House,  and  probably  to  Fort 
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Monroe ;  and,  as  both  our  flanks  and  rear  would 
then  hare  been  entirely  exposed,  our  entire  sup- 
ply train,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  army  it- 
self, might  have  been  lost 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  showed  that 
they  expected  this,  and,  as  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledged, they  were  prepared  to  cut  off  our 
retreat  in  that  direction. 

I  therefore  concentrated  all  our  forces  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh,  all  our  wagons,  heavy 
guns,  etc,  were  gathered  there. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  after  the  concentration 
of  our  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy,  with  a  large  part  of  the  enemy  drawn 
away  from  Richmond  upon  the  opposite  side,  I 
did  not,  instead  of  striking  for  James  River, 
fifteen  miles  below  that  place,  at  once  march 
directly  on  Richmond. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  juncture 
the  enemy  was  on  our  rear,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  sever  our  com- 
munications with  the  supply  d6p6t  at  the  White 
House. 

We  hact  on  hand  but  a  limited  amount  of 
rations,  and  if  we  h^d  advanced  directly  on 
Richmond,  it  would  have  required  considerable 
time  to  carry  the  strong  works  around  that  place, 
during  which  our  men  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  food ;  and  even  if  Richmond  had  fallen 
before  our  arms,  the  enemy  could  still  have 
occupied  our  supply  communications  between 
that  place  and  the  gunboats,  and  turned  the 
disaster  into  victory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Rich- 
mond during  the  progress  of  our  attack,  and  we 
had  been  defeated,  we  must  in  all  probability 
have  lost  our  trains  before  reaching  the  flotilla. 

The  battles  which  continued  day  after  day  in 
the  progress  of  our  flank  movement  to  the  James 
Iliver,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Gaines's 
Mill,  were  successes  to  our  arms,  and  the  closing 
engagement  at  Malvern  Hill  was  the  most  decisive 
of  all. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June 
I  assembled  the  corps  commanders  at  my  head- 
quaiters,  and  informed  them  of  my  plan,  its  rea- 
sons, and  my  choice  of  route  and  method  of  exe- 
cution. 

General  Keyes  was  directed  to  move  his  corps, 
with  its  artillery  and  baggage,  across  the  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge,  and  to  seize  strong  positions 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp,  to  cover  the 
passage  «)f  the  other  troops  and  trains. 

This  was  executed  on  the  twenty-eighth  by 
noon.  Before  daybreak  on  the  twenty-eighth  I 
went  to  Savage*s  Station,  and  remained  there 
during  the  day  and  night,  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trains  and  supples  of  the  army. 

'Orders  were  given  to  the  diflerent  commanders 
to  load  their  wagons  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  necessary  baggage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  to  destroy  all  property  which  could 
not  be  transported  with  the  army. 

Orders  were  also  given  to  leave  with  those  of 


the  sick  and  wounded  who  could  not  be  trans* 
ported,  a  proper  complement  of  surgeons  and  at- 
tendants, witn  a  bountiful  supply  of  rations  and 
medical  stores. 

The  large  herd  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
beef-cattle  was,  by  the  Chief  Commissary,  Colonel 
CLirke,  transferred  to  the  James  River  wiUiout 
loss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  while 
General  Franklin  was  withdrawing  his  command 
from  Gelding's  farm,  the  encfmy  opened  upon 
General  Smith's  division  from  Garnett's  Hill, 
from  the  valley  above,  and  from  Gaines^s  Hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy ;  and 
shortly  afterward  two  Georgia  regiments  attempt- 
ed to  carry  the  works  about  to  be  vacated,  but 
this  attack  was  repulsed  b^  the  Twenty-third 
New- York  and  the  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  on  picket,  and  a  section  of  Mott's  bat- 
tery. 

Porter's  corps  was  moved  across  White  Oak 
sWamp  during  the  day  and  night,  and  took  up 
positions  covering  the  roads  leading  from  Rich- 
mond toward  White  Oak  swamp  and  Long  Bridge. 
McCall's  division  was  ordered,  on  the  ni^t  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  to  move  across  the  swamp  and 
take  a  proper  position  to  assist  in  covering  the 
remaining  troops  and  trains. 

During  the  same  night  the  corps  of  Sumner 
and  Heintzelman,  and  the  division  of  Smith, 
were  ordered  to  an  interior  line,  the  left  resting 
on  Keyes's  old  intrenchments,  and  curving  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  cover  Savage's  Station. 

General  Slocum*s  division,  of  Franklin's  corps, 
was  ordered  to  Savage's  Station,  in  reserve. 

They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  until 
dark  of  the  twenty-ninth,  in  order  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  trains,  and  then  to  fall  back 
across  the  swamp  and  unite  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  I  sent  the  following  to 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

H>ADQVA«ms  Armt  or  m  Potomac,  \ 
Sataob's  Station,  June  23, 1&6-J~12.20  a.m.     f 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On 
this  side  of  the  river  (the  right  bank)  we  repulsed 
several  strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men 
did  all  that  men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could 
accomplish,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly 
superior  numbers,  oven  after  I  brought  my  last 
reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is 
terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  remnants 
of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions 
who  fought  most  bravely,  and  suflered  most,  arv 
still  in  the  best  order.  My  regulars  were  superb ; 
and  I  count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another  , 
battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant  comrades 
of  the  volunteers.  Had  I  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  or  even  ten  thousand  (10,000)  fresh 
troops  to  use  to-morrow,  I  could  take  Richmond; 
but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  materia] 
and  personnel  of  the  army. 

If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved ' 
our  honor,  and  no  ohe  need  blush  for  the  arm^ 
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of  the  Potomac     I  hare  lost  this  battle  because 
my  force  was  too  small. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave 
man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day. 
I  stiil  hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes ;  but  to  do 
this  the  Government  must  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You  must  send 
me  very  largo  reenforcements,  ar^d  send  them  at 
once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  ma- 
terial. Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we 
have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and  those  the  best 
we  have. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  r^arding  me  as  ungenerous  when  Ii 
said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  in- ' 
timated  a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too  plain- 
ly proved.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  firesh  men,  I  could  gain 
the  victory  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  vic- 
tory. As  it  is,  the  Government  must  not  and 
cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result. 

I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night  I  have  seen  too 
many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  other- 
wise than  that  the  Government  has  not  sustained 
this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is 
lost 

If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other  persons 
in  Washington. 

You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 
G.  B.  McClellan. 

II  on.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

The  headquarters  camp  at  Savage's  Station 
was  broken  up  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, and  moved  across  White  Oak  swamp. 
As  the  essential  part  of  this  day's  operation  was 
the  passage  of  the  trains  across  the  swauip,  and 
their  protection  against  attack  from  the  direction 
of  New-Market  and  Richmond,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  and  secure  establishment  of  our  com- 
munications with  the  gunboats,  I  passed  the  day 
in  examining  the  ground,  directing  the  posting 
of  troops,  and  securing  the  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  trains. 

In  the  afternoon  I  instructed  General  Keyes 
to  move  during  the  night  to  James  River,  and 
occupy  a  defensive  position  near  Malvern  Hill, 
to  secure  our  extreme  left  flank. 

General  F.  J.  Porter  was  ordered  to  follow  him, 
and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right  The 
trains  were  to  be  pushed  on  toward  James  River 
in  rear  of  these  corps,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fi^unboats  as  they  arrived. 

A  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
early  this  day  on  the  Quaker  Road  showed  that 
his  efforts  were  about  to  be  directed  toward  im- 
peding  our  progress  to  the  river,  and  rendered 
my  prego.nco  in  that  quarter  necessary. 


BATTLB  OF  ALLEN  8  FARM. 

General  Sumner  vacated  his  works  at  Fair  Oaks 
on  June  twenty-ninth,  at  daylight,  and  marched 
his  command  to  Orchard  Station,  halting  at  Al- 
len's Field,  between  Orchard  and  Savage's  Sta- 
tion. The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  facing 
toward  Richmond,  Richardson  holdin;j  the  right, 
and  Sedgwick  joining  the  right  of  Uemtzelman'r 
corps.  The  first  line  of  Richardson's  division 
was  held  by  General  French,  General  Caldwek 
Bupportin;!^  in  the  second.  A  log  building  in 
front  of  Richardson's  division  was  held  by  Colo- 
nel Brooks  with  one  regiment,  (Fifty-third  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,)  with  Hazzard's  battery  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  a  little  in  rear  of 
Colonel  Brooks's  command. 

At  nitie  a.m.  the  enemy  commenced  a  furious 
attack  on  the  right  of  General  Sedgwick,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  left  of  General  Richardson 
was  next  attacked,  the  enemy  attempting  in  vain 
to  carry  the  position  of  Colonel  Brooks.  Cap- 
tain Hazzard's  battery,  and  Pettit's  battery, 
which  afterward  replaced  it,  were  served  with 
ereat  eflFect,  while  the  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy, 
compelling  them  at  last  to  retire  in  disorder.  The 
enemy  renewed  the  attack  three  times,  but  were 
as  often  repulsed 

BATTLE   OF   SAYAOB's    STATION. 

General  Slocum  arrived  at  Savage's  Station  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  twenty -nihth,  and  was  or- 
dered to  cross  White  Oak  swamp  and  relieve 
General  Reyes's  corps.  As  soon  as  General 
Keyes  was  thus  relieved,  he  moved  toward  James 
River,  which  he  reached  in  safety,  with  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth,  and  took  up  a  position  below  Turkey 
Creek  bridge. 

During  the  morning  General  Franklin  heard 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  repaired  the  bridges, 
was  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  large  force, 
and  advancing  toward  Savage's  Station.  He 
communicated  this  information  to  General  Sum- 
ner, at  Allen's  Farm,  and  moved  Smith's  division 
to  lavage's  Station.  A  little  after  noon  General 
Sumner  united  his  forces  with_  those  of  General 
Franklin,  and  as^sumed  command. 

I  had  ordered  General  Ileintzclman,  with  his 
corps,  to  hold  the  Williamsburgh  road  until 
dark,  at  a  point  where  were  several  field-works, 
and  a  skirt  of  timber  between  these  works  and 
the  railroad;  but  he  fell  back  before  night,  and 
crossed  White  Oak  swamp  at  Brackett's  Ford. 

General  Sumner  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Savage's  Station  says : 

"  When  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Williams- 
burgh road  I  could  not  imagine  why  General 
lleintzeltnan  did  not  attack  him,  and  not  till 
some  time  afterward  did  I  learn,  to  my  uttor 
amazement,  that  General  Ileintzohnan  had  loft 
the  field,  and  retreated  with  hin  whole  corps 
(about  fifteen  thousand  men)  before  tlic  acti  ».i 
i  commenced.     This   defection   might   have   hcoii 
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•ttanded  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences ; 
and  althougrb  we  bcat^th©  enemy  signally  and 
drove  him  from  the  field,  we  ghould  certainly 
huve  given  him  n,  more  crushing  blow  if  Gen  em  I 
IleintKclman  bad  been  there  with  his  corps." 

General  Heintzclman  in  bis  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  his  corps  sayi : 

*■  On  the  night  of  the'  twenty-eighth  of  June  I 
received  ordera  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  my 
corps  from  the  advanced  position  they  had  t^kon 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  to  occupy  the 
intrenched  lines  about  a  mtle  in  rear.  A  map 
was  sent  me,  ehow^ing  the  positions  General 
Sumner's  and  General  Franklin* 8  corps  would 
occupy. 

"  About  sunrjBe  the  next  dayTOurtroopa  slowly 
fell  back  to  the  new  position,  cautiously  followed 
by  the  eucmy,  taking  possession  of  our  camps 
aa  soon  as  wo  left  them. 

^^  From  some  misapprehension  General  Sumneir 
held  a  more  advanced  position  than  was  indicated 
On  the  map  furnished  me^  thus  leaving  a  space 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  between  the 
right  of  his  corps  and  General  Smithes  division 
of  General  Franklin's  corps. 

'*  At  eleven  a,jl  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  enemy 
comitienced  an  attack  on  General  Sumner  s 
troopsj  a  few  shells  falling  within  my  lines. 
Late  in  the  forenoon  reports  reached  me^  that  the 
rebels  were  in  possession  of  Dr.  Trent's  house^ 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Savage's  Station.  I 
sent  several  cavalry  reconnoiissanceg,  and  Anally 
was  satisfied  of  the  fact  General  Franklin  came 
to  ray  headquarters,  when  I  learned  of  the  inter- 
val between  his  left  and  General  Sumner^s  right, 
in  which  space  Dr.  Trent's  house  is  j  also  that 
the  rebels  had  repaired  one  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Chjckahominyj  and  were  advancing. 

"  I  rwlc  forward  to  see  General  Sumner,  and 
met  his  troops  falling  back  on  the  AViUiamsburgh 
road  through  my  lines.  General  Sumner  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended  to  make  a  stand  at 
Savage's  Station,  and  for  me  to  join  him  to  de- 
termine upon  the  position. 

*^  This  movement  of  General  Sumner's  uncover- 
ing my  right  flank,  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  at  once  withdraw  my  troops*     .     .    * 

*'  I  rode  back  to  find  General  Sumner.  Aft*r 
some  delay^  from  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  field, 
I  found  him,  and  learned  tliat  tho  course  of  ac- 
tion had  been  determined  on ;  so  I  returned  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad  cars,  ammunition^  and  provisions 
gtili  remaining  oti  the  ground. 

"The  whole  open  space  near  Savage's  Station 
was  crowded  with  troops — more  than  I  supposed 
could  be  brought  into  action  judiciously.  An 
aid  from  the  Oommam!iiig  General  had  in  the 
morning  reported  to  me  to  jwint  out  a  road  across 
the  White  Oak  swamp,  starting  from  the  left  of 
General  Kearny's  position  and  leading  by  Brack* 
ctt's  Forti     .     »     * 
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"  Tho  advance  of  the  column  reached  the  Charlts 
City  road  at  balfpast  six  f.m.,  and  the  rear  at 
ten  p.if.,  without  accident" 

The  orders  given  by  me  to  Generals  Sumn^, 
fleintzelman,  and  Franklin,  were  to  hold  the  po- 
sitions assigned  them  until  dark.  As  stated  by 
General  Heintzelman,  General  Sumner  did  not 
occupy  the  designated  position ;  but,  ns  he  was 
the  senior  ofllcer  present  on  tliat  side  of  the 
White  Oak  swamps  he  may  have  thought  that 
the  morements  of  the  enemy  justified  a  devia^ 
tion  from  the  letter  of  the  orders.  It  appears 
from  his  report  that  he  assumed  command  of  atl 
the  troopg  near  Savage's  Station,  and  determined 
to  resist  tho  enemy  there ;  and  that  he  gave  GciH 
cral  Heintzclman  orders  to  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion as  I  had  assigned  him. 

The  aid  serit  by  me  to  General  ITcintzelmati 
to  point  out  the  road  across  the  swamp  was  to 
guide  him  in  retiring  after  dark. 

On  reaching  Savage's  Station,  Sumner's  and 
Franklin's  commands  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  large  open  field  to  the  left  of  the 
railroad,  the  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  woodB, 
and  the  right  ex  ten  ding  down  to  the  railroad. 
General  Brooks^  with  his  brigade^  held  the  wood 
to  the  left  of  the  field,  where  he  did  excellent 
serricej  receiving  a  wound,  but  retaining  his  com- 
mand. 

General  Hancock's  bripde  was  thrown  into  the 
woods  on  the  right  and  front  At  four  p,».  the 
enemy  commenced  his  attack  in  large  forc€  by 
the  Williamsborgh  road.  It  was  gallantly  met 
by  General  Burns' s  brigade,  supported  andreen- 
forced  by  two  lines  in  reserve,  and  finally  by  the 
Xew-York  Sixty^ninth,  Hazzard's  and  Pettit's 
batteries  again  doing  good  service,  0 shorn 'b 
and  Bramhairs  batteries  also  took  part  efft^ctive- 
ly  in  this  action,  which  was  continued  with  great 
obstinacy  until  between  eight  and  nine  p.w., 
when  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  field. 

immediately  after  the  battle  tho  orders  were 
repeated  for  all  tho  troops  to  fall  t^ack  and  cross 
Whito  Oak  Rwamp^  which  was  accomplished  dur 
ing  the  night  in  good  order.  Bjr  midnight  all 
the  troops  were  on  the  road  to  White  Oak  swain p 
bridge,  General  French,  with  his  brigade,  acting 
as  rear-guard,  and  at  fWc  a.m.  on  the  thirtieth 
all  bad  crossfted  and  the  bridge  was  destroyed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  thcL  twenty  ninth  I  gave  to 
the  corps  commanders  their  instructions  for  the 
operations  of  tho  following  day.  As  stated  be- 
fore, Porter's  corps  was  to  move  forward  to 
Jamea  River,  and,  with  the  corps  of  General 
Keyes,  to  occupy  a  position  at  or  near  Turkey 
Bond,  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  river,  thus 
covering  the  Charles  City  road  to  Richmond, 
opening  communication  with  tho  gunboats,  and 
covering  the  passage  of  the  supply -trains,  which 
were  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  a  a  possible  upon 
Jlaxall's  plantation.  The  remaining  corps  were 
pressed  onward,  and  posted  so  as  to  guard  the 
approaches  from  Richmond,  as  well  as  tho  cross- 
ings of  tho  White  Oak  swamp,  over  which  tho 
anny  had  passed.  General  Franklin  was  ordered 
to  hold  the  pftiSsaga  of  WhltA  O^k  %■^'a.^si^^J\m^w^^ 
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and  corer  the  withdrawal  of  the  trains  from  that 
poinU  His  commAnd  consisted  of  hia  own  oorpSi 
wUh  General  RichardBOu'a  division  and  General 
Ka£;lec's  brigade  pkced  under  his  orders  for  the 
occasion.  General  Slocuin's  division  was  on  the 
right  of  tho  CliarkB  City  r<>ad* 

On  the  morning  of  tlio  thirtieth  I  again  gare 
to  the  corps  commanders  within  rcAch  instruc- 
tions for  posting  their  troops.  I  found  that,  not- 
withstanding>atl  tho  efforts  of  mj  personal  staff 
and  other  officer^  tho  roads  were  blocked  hy 
wagons,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  trains  in  motion. 

The  engineer  officers  whom  I  had  sent  forward 

00  the  twenty-eighth  to  reconnoitre  the  roads  had 
neither  returned  nor  sent  me  any  reports  or 

§uides.  Generals  Kcyes  and  Porter  had  been 
elayed  —  one  by  losing  tho  road,  and  the  other 
by  repairing  an  old  road— and  had  not  been  able 
to  send  any  information.  We  then  knew  of  but 
ftne  road  for  tho  movement  of  tho  troops  and  our 
immense  trains^  « 

it  was  therefore  necessary  to  post  the  troops 
in  advance  of  tliis  road  as  well  as  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  ground  permitted,  so  as  to 
oover  the  movement  of  the  trains  in  the  rear. 

I  then  examined  the  whole  line  from  the  swamp 
to  the  left,  giving  Onal  instructions  fhr  the  po^t- 
i*'g  of  tho  troops  and  the  obstructions  of  the 
rjads  toward  Kichmond,  and  atl  ODrps  com- 
manders were  directed  to  hold  their  positions 
until  the  trains  had  passed,  after  whicli  a  more 
concentrated  position  was  to  be  taken  up  near 
Jf^n  eri  Kiver, 

Our  force  was  ton  small  to  occupy  and  hold 
the  entire  line  from  the  White  Oak  swamp  to  the 
river,  exposed  as  it  was  to  be  taken  in  reverse  by 
a  mtivenient  across  the  lower  part  of  the  swamp, 
or  across  the  Chickatioininy  below  the  swamp, 
Moreover,  the  troops  were  then  greatly  exhaust- 
ed and  renuircd  rest  in  a  more  i^  ecu  re  position- 

I  extended  my  examinations  of  the  country  as 
far  as  Haxair^  looking:  at  all  the  approaches  to 
Malvern,  which  position  I  perceived  to  be  the 
key  to  our  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  was 
'thus  enabled  to  expedite  very  considerably  tho 
passage  of  the  trains,  and  to  rectify  the  positions 
of  the  troops, 

EvftT  thing  being  then  quiet,  I  sent  aids  to 
the  dilicrent  corps  commanders  to  inform  them 
what  I  had  done  on  the  left,  and  to  bring  me  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  right 

1  returned  from  Malvern  to  Haxairs,  and  having 
made  arrangements  for  instant  communication 
froni  ^falvern  by  signals,  went  on  board  of  Cap- 
tain Rodgers's  gunboat,  lying  near,  to  confer 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  our 
iupply  vessels,  and  the  state  of  things  on  the 
river.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  he  ne- 
cessary for  tho  army  to  fall  back  to  a  position 
below  City  Point,  as  the  channel  there  was  so 
Dear  the  southern  shore  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  up  the  transports,  should  the  ene- 
my occupy  it  ilarrison*s  Landing  was,  in  bis 
•pjnion,  the  nearest  suitable  point  Upon  tho  ter- 
auoMtioa  of  IhtB  jut«friew  I  retum«d  td  Ualvcra 


Hill,  and  remained  thcro  untO  shortly  before  dsf^ 
light 

BATTtB   OP   **NELS0S'3    FARM"    OR    "OLBXPAtA* 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth.  General  Sniii> 
ner  was  ordered  to  march  with  Sedgwick* s  diri- 
sion  to  Glcndale,  {^*  Nelson's  Farm.  )  Qenerml 
McCalVs  division  (Pennsylvania  reserves)  was 
baited  during  the  morning  on  the  New-Market 
roatl,  just  in  advance  of  the  point  where  the  road 
turns  off  to  Quaker  Church.  This  Una  waa 
formed  perpend iculnrly  to  the  New-Market  road, 
with  Meade's  brigade  on  the  right,  Seymour  s  on 
the  left,  and  Reynolds's  brigade^  comnianded  by 
Colonel  S.  G.  Simmons,  of  the  Fifth  Pcnnsylva- 
nia»  in  resen'c ;  Hand  all's  regular  battery  on  the 
right,  Kern's  and  Cooper's  batteries  opposite  tha 
centre,  and  Deidrich's  and  Kanahan^s  battctric* 
of  the  artillery  reserve  on  the  left  —  all  in  fnwit 
of  the  infantry  line*  Tho  country  in  General 
McCall's  front  was  an  onen  6eld,  intersected  to- 
w^ard  the  right  by  the  Kew^Market  road^  and  a 
small  strip  of  timber  parallel  to  it ;  the  Ofxn 
front  was  about  eight  hundred  yards,  it$  dfiptll 
about  one  thousand  yards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  General  Helnt* 
zelman  ordered  the  bridge  at  Brackett'a  Ford  td 
be  destroyed,  and  trees  to  be  felled  across  thai 
road  and  the  Charles  City  road.  General  Slo- 
cum^s  division  was  to  extend  to  the  Charles  City 
road.  General  Kearny's  left  to  connect  ivith  G«3K 
oral  S1ocum*s  left  General  Mc Call's  position 
was  to  the  left  of  the  Long  Bridge  road,  in  con- 
nection with  General  Kejimy's  left  General 
Hooker  was  on  the  left  of  General  BlcCall  Be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  enemy  opened 
a  fierce  cannonade  upon  the  divisions  of  Smith 
and  Iti  chard  son,  and  Naglee's  brigade,  at  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge*  This  artillery  fire  was  con- 
tinued by  the  enemy  through  the  day,  and  he 
crossed  some  infantry  below  our  position.  Kich- 
ardson^s  division  suffered  severely.  Captain 
Ay  res  directed  our  artillery  with  great  effect 
Captain  Haz/^rd's  hattcrj',  after  losing  many 
cannoneers,  and  Captain  llazzard  being  mortally 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  r^ 
placed  by  Petlit^s  battery,  which  partially  si- 
lenced the  enemy's  guns» 

General  Franklin  held  his  position  until  after 
dark,  repeatedly  driving;  back  the  enemy  in  th«r 
ftttetnpts  to  cro^s  the  White  Oak  swamp* 

At  two  o'clock  in  tho  day  the  enemy  were  re- 
ported advancing  in  force  by  the  Charles  City 
road,  and  at  half- past  two  o'clock  the  attack  wai 
made  down  the  road  on  General  ^locum's  left, 
but  was  checked  by  his  artillery.  After  this  tha 
enemy,  tn  large  force,  comprising  the  divisiom 
of  Longs trcot  and  A.  P*  Hill,  attacked  General 
McCall,  whose  division^  after  severe  fighting,  wai 
compelled  to  retire. 

General  HcCali,  m  his  report  of  th€  battla, 
says: 

"About  half-past  two  my  pickets  wera  driven 
in  by  a  strong  advance,  after  some  akirmiahiii^ 
without  k»s  on  our  pail 
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**At  three  o'clock  th^  wiemy  sent  forward  a 
regiraent  on  the  left  centre  mid  another  on  th< 
right  centre  to  feci  for  &  weak  point  They  were 
under  cover  of  a  shower  of  shells,  and  boldljr  ad- 
vanced, but  were  both  driren  back  —  on  the  left 
by  the  Twelfth  regiment,  and  an  the  right  by  the 
Seventh  regiment 

**  For  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  raged  hotly 
hero.  .  .  .At  1&.st  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  retiro  before  the  we1l*directed  musketry  fire  of 
the  reserves*  The  tlerman  batteries  were  driven 
to  the  rear,  but  1  rode  up  and  &ent  them  b^ck. 
It  waa,  however,  of  little  avail,  and  the^r  were 
Boon  after  abandoned  by  tho  cannoneer;;.  ^^    i    .    . 

*'The  batteries  m  front  of  the  centre  were 
boldly  charged  upon,  bat  the  enemy  was  ipeedi- 
ly  forced  back*^'     ... 

**Soon  after  thie  a  most  determined  charge 
was  made  on  Randal I's  battery  by  a  full  brigade, 
advancing  in  wedge  shape,  without  order,  b tit  in 

Eerfect  recklessness.  Somewhat  similar  charges 
adf  r  have  stated,  been  previously  made  on 
Cooper's  and  Kem^R  batterieji  by  single  regiments 
without  suc^e^R,  they  having  recoiled  before  the 
Btorm  of  canister  hurled  against  them.  A  like 
r^nlt  wa8  anticipated  by  KandalFs  battery,  and 
tbo  Fourth  regiment  was  re<jue«ted  not  to  fire 
until  the  battery  had  done  with  them. 

^*  Its  gallant  commander  did  not  doubt  his  abil- 
Ity  to  repel  tjie  attack,  and  his  gun  a  did^  indeed, 
mow  down  the  advancing  host,  but  still  the  gmps 
were  closed,  and  the  enemy  ciime  in  upon  a  run 
to  the  very  muzs^le  of  his  guns. 

*'  It  was  a  perfect  torrent  of  men,  and  they  were 
in  his  bftttery  before  the  gims  could  be  removed* 
Two  guns  that  were,  indeed,  suecessfuliy  Umber- 
ed, hod  their  horses  killed  and  wounded  and 
were  overturned  on  the  spot,  and  the  enemy, 
dashing  past  drove  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth 
regiment  before  them. 

**  The  left  company,  {B,  >  nevertheless,  stood  its 
ground,  with  its  Captain,  Fred.  A.  Conrad,  as  did, 
likewise,  certain  men  of  other  companies.  I  had 
ridden  into  the  regiment  and  endeavored  to  check 
them,  but  with  only  partial  success, 

"There  was  no  running.  But  mydivjsionj  re- 
duced by  the  previous  battles  to  less  than  six 
thousand,  (fiOOO,)  had  to  contend  with  the  divi* 
sions  of  Longs treel  and  A.  P.  Hill,  considered  two 
of  the  strongest  and  best  among  many  of  the  con* 
federate  army,  numbering  that  day  eighteen  thou* 
S&nd  or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  it  was  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  give  way  before  heavier  force 
Accumulated  upon  them.^^ 

General  Heintzelman  states  that  about  five 
o"* clock  F.iL  General  McCaU's  division  was  attack- 
ed in  large  force,  evidently  the  principal  attack  ; 
that  in  less  thaji  an  hour  the  division  gavve  way» 
und  adds  :  "  General  Hooker  being  on  his  left^ 
by  moving  to  his  right,  repulsed  the  rebels  in  the 
handsomest  manner  with  great  slauglUer.  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  who  was  with  General  Sedgwick  in 
Mci^ri  rear,  also  greatly  aidi^l  with  his  artillery 


and  infantry  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  They 
now  renewed  their  attack  with  vigor  on  General 
Kearny's  leftj  and  were  again  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss." 


This  attack  commenced  about  four  r.H,,  and 
was  pushed  by  heavy  masses  with  the  utmost 
deternii nation  and  vigor.  Captain  Thompson's 
battery,  directed  with  great  precision,  firing 
double  chargci?,  swept  tliem  back.  The  whole 
open  space,  two  hundred  paces  wide,  was  filled 
with  the  enemy;  each  repulse  broiigbt  frenh 
troops.  The  third  attack  was  only  repulsed  by 
the  rapid  volleys  and  determined  charge  of  the 
Sijcty- third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hays,  and  half 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  New- York  volunteers. 

General  XTcCairs  troops  soon  began  to  emerge 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  (icld.  Seveml  bat- 
teries were  in  position  and  began  to  fire  into  the 
w09ds  over  the  heads  of  our  men  in  front  Cap- 
tain De  Hussy ^3  battery  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
General  Sumner's  artillery  wnth  orders  to  shell 
the  woods.  General  Bunis^a  brigade  was  then 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  soon  drove  hint 
back  ;  other  troops  l>egan  to  return  from  the 
White  Oak  swamp.  Late  in  the  day^  at  the  call 
of  General  K*mmy,  General  Taylors  first  Kew- 
Jcrsey  brigade,  SlocumVs  division,  was  sent  to  . 
occupy  a  portion  of  General  McCall's  deserted 
position,  a  battery  accompanying  the  brigade. 
They  soon  drove  back  the  enemy,  who  shortly 
after  gave  up  the  attjick,  contenting  themselves 
with  keeping  up  a  desultory  0ring  till  late  at 
night  Between  twelve  and  one  o^ clock  at  night 
General  Hetnttelman  commenced  to  withdraw  bia  ■ 
corps,  and  soon  af^er  daylight  both  of  his  divi- 
sions, with  general  Stocum^s  division  and  a  por- 
tion of  General  Sumnerls  command,  reached  Mat* 
vern  Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  General  Sum- 
ner, in  obedience  to  orders,  had  moved  promptly 
to  Glendale^  and  upon  a  cjill  from  General  Frank- 
lin for  re  enforcements,  sent  him  two  brigades, 
which  returned  in  time  to  participate  and  render 
good  service  in  the  battle  near  Olendale.  Gen-  « 
eral  Sumner  says  of  this  battle : 

*^Tbe  battle  of  Glendale  was  the  most  severe 
action  since  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  About  three 
o^clock  r.H,  the  action  commenced,  and  after  a 
furious  contest,  lasting  till  after  dark,  the  enemy 
was  rout^  at  all  points  and  driven  from  the 
field," 

The  rear  of  the  supply  trains  and  the  reserve 
artillery  of  the  anny  reached  Malvern  Mill  about 
four  P.M.  At  about  this  time  the  enemy  begaa 
to  appear  in  General  IVirter  s  front,  and  al  live 
o'clock  advanced  in  largo  force  against  his  left 
flank,  posting  artillery  under  cover  of  a  skirt  of 
timber,  with  a.^iew  to  engage  our  force  on  Malvern 
IIill,  while  with  his  infantry  and  some  artillery  he 
attacked  Colonel  Warren* s  brigade.  A  concen- 
trated fJro  of  about  thirty  guns  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemy,  which,  with  the  infantry  fire 
of  Colonel  Warren's  command,  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  leaving  two  guns  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
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.  TTarren.  The  gunboats  rendered  most  efficient 
aid  at  this  time,  and  helped  to  drive  back  the 
enemy. 

It  was  very  late  at  night  before  my  aids  return- 
ed to  give  me  the  results  of  the  day^s  fighting 
along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  af- 
fairs. While  waiting  to  hear  from  General  Frank- 
lin, before  sending  orders  to  Generals  Sumner 
and  Heintzelman,  I  received  a  message  from  the 
latter  that  General  Franklin  was  falling  back ; 
whereupon  I  sent  Colonel  Colbum  of  my  staff, 
with  orders  to  verify  this,  and  if  it  were  true,  to 
order  in  Generals  Sumner  and  Hcintzelman  at 
once.  lie  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  two 
officers  sent  from  General  Franklin's  headquar- 
ters with  the  information  that  ho  was  falling  back. 
Orders  were  then  sent  to  Generals  Sumner  and 
Hcintzelman  to  fall  back  also,  and  definite  in- 
structions were  given  as  to  the  movement  which 
was  to  commence  on  the  right  The  orders  met 
these  troops  already  en  route  to  Malvern.  In- 
structions were  also  sent  to  General  Franklin  as 
to  the  route  he  was  to  follow. 

General  Barnard  then  received  full  instructions 
for  posting  the  troops  as  they  arrived. 

I  then  returned  to  HazalFs,  and  again  loft  for 
Malvern  soon  after  daybreak.  Accompanied  by 
several  general  officers,  I  once  more  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  position,  and  then  returned 
to  Haxairs,  whence  I  went  with  Captain  Rodgers 
to  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its 
depots.  I  returned  to  Malvern  before  the  serious 
fighting  commenced,  and  after  riding  along  the 
lines,  ond  seeing  most  cause  to  feel  anxious  about 
the  right,  remained  in  that  vicinity. 

BATTLE   OP   MALVERN    HILL. 

The  position  selected  for  resisting  the  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  first  of  July  was 
with  the  left  and  centre  of  our  lines  resting  on 
Malvern  Hill,  while  the  right  curved  backward 
through  a  wooded  country  toward  a  point  below 
Haxall's  on  James  River.  Malvern  Hill  is  an 
elevated  plateau  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  by  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  arcii,  well  cleared  of  timber, 
•  and  with  several  converging  roads  running  over 
it.  In  front  are  nunieri»u.s  defensible  ravines, 
and  the  ground  slopes  pradually  toward  the  north 
and  east  to  the  woodland,  giving  clear  ranges  for 
artillery  in  those  directions.  Toward  the  north- 
west the  plateau  falls  off  more  abruptly  into  a 
ravine  which  extends  to  James  River.  From  the 
position  of  the  enemy  his  most  obvious  line  of 
attack  would  come  from  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond and  White  Oak  swamp,  and  would  almost 
of  necessity  strike  us  upon  our  left  wing.  Here, 
therefore,  the  lines  were  stren^^thened  by  massing 
the  troops  and  collecting  the  principal  part  of  the 
artillery.  Porter's  corps  held  the  left  of  the  line, 
(Sykes  s  division  on  the  left,  Morell's  on  the 
right,)  with  the  artillery  of  his  two  divisions  ad- 
vantageously posted,  and  the  artillery  of  the  re- 
serve so  disposed  on  the  high  ground  that  a  con- 
centrated lire  of  some  sixty  guns  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  any  point  in  his  front  or  left.  Colonel 
Tfler  also  bad,  with  great  exertion,  succeeded  in 


getting  ten  of  his  sic^e-guns  in  position  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hilL 

Couches  division  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
Porter;  next  came  Kearny  and  Hooker;  next 
Sedgwick  and  Richardson ;  next  Smith  and  Slo- 
cum ;  then  the  remainder  of  Keyes^s  corps,  ex- 
tending by  a  backward  curve  nearly  to  the  river. 
The  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps  was  held  in  re- 
serve, and  stationed  behind  Porter's  and  Coudi^a 
position.  One  brigade  of  Porter's  was  thrown 
to  the  left  on  the  low  ground  to  protect  that 
flank  from  any  movement  direct  from  the  Rich- 
mond road.  The  line  was  very  strong  along  tlie 
whole  front  of  the  open  plateau,  but  from  Uienct 
to  the  extreme  right  the  troops  were  more  de- 
ployed. This  formation  was  imperative,  as  an 
attack  would  probably  be  made  upon  our  left 
The  right  was  rendered  as  secure  as  possible  by 
slashing  the  timber  and  by  barricading  the  roads. 
Commodore  Rodgers,  commanding  the  flotilU 
on  James  River,  placed  his  gunboats  so  as  to 
protect  our  flank,  and  to  command  the  approach- 
es from  Richmond. 

.Between  nine  and  ten  a.m.  the  enemy  com- 
menced feeling  along  our  whole  left  wing,  with 
his  artillery  and  skirmishers,  as  far  to^he  right 
as  Hooker's  division. 

About  two  o'clock  a  column  of  the  enemy  was 
observed  moving  toward  our  right,  within  the 
skirt  of  woods  in  front  of  Heintzelpan's  corps 
but  beyond  the  range  of  our  artillery.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  to  meet  the  anticipated 
attack  in  that  quarter,  but,  though  the  column 
was  long,  occupying  more  than  two  hours  in 
passing,  it  disappeared,  and  was  not  again  heanJ 
of.  The  presumption  is,  that  it  retired  by  the 
rear,  and  participated  in  the  attack  afterward 
made  on  our  left. 

About  three  p.m.  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  open- 
ed on  Kearny's  loft  and  Couch's  division,'  specii- 
ily  followed  up  by  a  brisk  attack  of  infantry  on 
Couch's  front.  The  artillery  was  replie<i  to  with 
good  eflect  by  our  own,  and  the  infantry  of 
Couch's  division  remained  lying  on  the  grouud 
until  the  advancing  column  was  within  .shi>rt 
muskct-rango,  when  they  sprang  to  their  ftft 
and  poured  ,in  a  deadly  volley  which  entin-ly 
broke  the  attacking  force  and  drove  them  in  dis- 
order back  over  their  own  ground.  This  a»ivan- 
tage  was  followed  up  until  we  had  advanced  the 
right  of  our  line  some  seven  or  eight  himiln-J 
yards,  and  rested  upon  a  thick  clump  of  trees, 
giving  us  a  stronger  position  and  a  better  tire. 

Shortly  after   four   o'trlock   the   firing   ccasoJ 

along  the  whole  fronts  but  no  disposition  was 

evinced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  withdraw 

from  the  field.     Caldwell's  brigade,  h.aving  l»e«'n 

I  detached  from  Richardson's  division,  was  station- 

i  ed   upon    Couch's   right   by  General   Porter,  to 

j  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  report.    The  whole 

I  line  was  surveyed    by  the  GentTal,   and  every 

j  thing  held  in  veadint'ss  to  meet  the  oomijjg  at- 

I  tack.     At  six  o'clock  tlie  enemy  suddenly  opened 

!  upon  Couch  and  Porter  with  the  wholostren^jth 

!  of  his  art'llery,  and  at  once  began  pusiiing  for- 

I  ward  his  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  hilL  Uri- 


l^kAtfi 


A.  Warreo*g     Brigade. ) 

B.  Buchanan*!      "        V8jk«a*i  DlrUIoa. 

C.  CbAnroan'i       "        ) 

D.  Oriffln'i  "       1 
B.  Martlndale*!     •«       VMortU'iDlTialoo. 
V.  Butterfldd*!     ••       | 
O.  McCairi  Dlrlglon, 
IL  Oouoh'i  IMrialoa,  4th  Arav  Oofpt,  (Kejct^n) 


l,l,8,4,S.«,T,8,f.10,ll,ll,18,14,  ATtlflcrv 
of  Morell,  and  Sykea'a  Dfrlaiona,  tad  Hnnti 
Artillery  ReterTe. 

■^  rtrtt  OonnecUcat  Artillery,  OoL  B.  0.  Tjlm 
Caralry,  ArerUri  Brigade. 

L  Third  Army  Gorpe,  (HeinUelmanV.) 

K.  Second  Army  Goirpa,  (Sttmotr^ii) 
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gade  after  brigade,  formed  under  ooTer  of  tbe 
woods,  started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open  space 
and  charge  our  batteries,  but  the  heavy  fir<*  of 
our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  volleys  of  our 
infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them  reeling  back  to 
shelter,  and  covered  the  ground  with  their  dead 
and  wounded.  In  several  instances  our  infatttry 
withheld  their  fire  until  the  attacking  column, 
which  rushed  through  the  storm  of  canister  and 
shell  from  our  artillery,  had  reached  within  n  f<?w 
yards  of  our  lines.  They  then  poured  in  a  single 
volley  and  dashed  forward  with  the  bayofiot, 
capturing  prisoners  and  colors,  and  driving  the 
routed  columns  in  confusion  from  the  field 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  fresh  troops  were  ac- 
cumulating in  front  of  Porter  and  Couch,  Menghet 
and  Sickles  were  sent  with  their  brtgade.q^  a<} 
soon  as  it  was  considered  prudent  to  withdraw 
any  portion  of  Sumner's  and  Heintzelinan^a 
troops,  to  reenforce  that  part  of  the  line  and  hold 
the  position.  These  brigades  relieved  such  regi* 
ments  of  Porter's  corps  and  Couches  division  as 
had  expended  their  ammunition,  and  battcfdes 
from  the  reserve  were  pushed  forward  to  replace 
those  whose  boxes  were  empty.  Until  dark  the 
enemy  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  take  the  positimi 
so  tenaciously  defended ;  but,  despite  his  va^4tly 
superior  numbers,  his  repeated  and  desperate 
attacks  were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss,  and  dark- 
ness ended  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  though  it 
was  not  until  after  nine  o'clock  that  the  artillery 
ceased  its  fire. 

During  the  whole  battle  Commodore  Rodgcrs 
added  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy, 
by  throwing  shell  among  his  reserves  and  ad- 
vancing columns. 

As  the  army  in  its  movement  from  the  Ohlcka-* 
hominy  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  continually 
occupied  in  marching  by  night  and  fighting  by 
day,  its  commanders  found  no  time  or  opportu- 
nity for  collecting  data  which  would  enable  them 
to  give  exact  returns  of  casualties  in  each  en- 
gagement The  aggregate  of  our  entire  lo&ses 
from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  to  the  first  of 
July,  inclusive,  was  ascertained,  after  arriving  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  to  be  as  follows : 

List  of  the  killed^  wounded^  and  mimn^  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  twenty-mixth  of 
June  to  the  jirat  of  July,  1862,  induske. 


Corps. 

KlUed. 

Wounded. 

Missings. 

Aff'g»t«. 

iBt.  McCaira  division,* 
2d.  Sumner's, 

]^ 

09 

C20 

245 

*i» 

1210 

in76 

1051 

607 

2460 

1818 

2 

60 

1581 
848 

201 

1198 

1179 

21 

97 

2  111 

8d.  lidntselmon's, 

4th.  Keyea's, 

777 

5th.  Porter'd, 

4,2U 

6th.  Fnmklin'i, 

Kugiae«rs, 

ajll7 
33 

Caralry, 

na 

Total, 

1582 

7709 

5958 

15,^9 

Although  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Mahom 
ffta  a  complete  victory,  it  was,  never thdesa, 

*  PenniylraoU  retenret. 


necessary  to  fall  back  still  ftirther,  in  order  to 
reach  a  point  where  our  supplies  could  be  brought 
to  us  with  certainty.  As  before  state<l,  in  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Rodgers,  commanding  the  gun- 
boat flotilla,  this  could  only  be  done  below  City 
Point;  concurring  in  his  opinion,  I  selectet^ 
Harrison's  Bar  as  the  new  position  of  the  army. 
The  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of  food,  forage, 
and  ammunition,  made  it  imperative  to  reach  the 
transports  immediately. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  transportation  of  the 
army  having  been  started  for  Harrison's  Land- 
ing during  the  night  of  the  thirtieth  of  June  and 
first  of  July,  the  order  for  the  movement  of  the 
troops  was  at  once  issued  upon  the  final  repulse 
of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  order  pre- 
scribed a  movement  by  the.  left  and  rear,  Gen- 
eral Reyes's  corps  to  cover  the  manoeuvre.  It 
was  not  carried  out  in  detail  as  regards  the  divi- 
sions on  the  left,  the  roads  being  somewhat  block- 
ed by  the  rear  of  our  trains.  Porter  and  Couch 
were  not  able  to  move  out  as  early  as  had  been 
anticipated,  and  Porter  found  it  necessary  to 
place  a  rear-guard  between  his  command  and  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Averill,  of  the  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry  was  intrusted  with  this  delicate 
duty.  He  had  under  his  command  his  own  regi- 
ment and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchanan^s  brigade 
of  regular  infantry  and  one  battery.  By  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  resources  at  his  command  he  de- 
ceived the  enemy  so  as  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  left  wing  without  being  attacked,  remain- 
ing himself  on  the  previous  day's  battle-field 
until  about  seven  o'clock  of  the  second  of  July. 
Meantime  General  Keyes,  having  received  his 
orders,  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for 
covering  the  movement  of  the  entire,  army  and 
protecting  the  trains.  It  being  evident  that  the 
immense  number  of  wagons  and  artillery  carria- 
ges pertaining  to  the  army  could  not  move  with 
celerity  along  a  single  road,  General  Keyes  took 
advantage  of  every  accident  of  the  ground  to 
open  new  avenues  and  to  facilitate  the  movement 
He  made  preparations  for  obstructing  the  roads, 
after  the  army  had  passed,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
rapid  pursuit,  destroying  effectually  Turkey 
Bridge,  on  the  main  road,  and  rendering  other 
roads  and  approaches  temporarily  impassable  by 
felling  trees  across  them.  Ho  kept  the  trains 
well  closed  up,  and  directed  the  march  so  that 
the  troops  could  move  on  each  side  of  the  roads, 
not  obstructing  the  passage,  but  being  in  good 
position  to  repel  an  attack  from  any  quarter. 
His  dispositions  were  so  successful  that,  to  use 
his  own  words :  "  I  do  not  think  more  vehicles  or 
more  public  property  were  abandoned  on  the 
march  from  Turkey  Bridge  than  would  have 
been  left,  in  the  same  state  of  the  roads,  if  the 
army  had  been  moving  toward  the  enemy  in- 
stead of  away  from  him.  And  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  carnages  and  teams  belonging  to 
this  army,  stretched  out  in  one  line,  would  extend 
not  far  from  forty  miles,  the  energy  and  caution 
necessary  for  their  safe  withdrawal  from  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy,  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
will  be  appreciated."     The  last  of  th&  ^f^vgaitci^ 
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did  Dot  r^ch  tlie  site  selected  At  Hurrbon^s  Bu- 
until  ftftoT  dftrk  on  Ihc  third  of  July,  and  the 

rear-gaard  did  not  tnove  into  their  camp  until 
evtry  thtng  was  gccure.  The  enemy  foUawed 
up  with  &  small  rorce,  and  on  the  third  threw  a 
few  lahells  at  the  rear-guard,  but  were  quickly 
dij^perscd  by  our  batteries  aod  the  firo  of  the 
gtinLoQts,  ^  -   ■ 

Great  credit  must  be  t warded  to  General  Keyc<i 
for  the  fkill  and  enei^y  which  characterised  hm 
performance  of  the  iuiportant  and  delicate  duties 
m trusted  to  hii  charge. 

High  praise  ts  also  due  to  the  ofBcers  aod  men 
of  the  First  Connecticut  artillery^  Colonel  Tyler^ 
for  the  manner  in  which  tliey  withdrew  al!  the 
heiivy  guns  during  the  seven  dayn^  and  from  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Owing  to  tlic  crowded  state  of  the 
roads  the  teams  could  not  ba  brought  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  position^  but  the^c  energetic 
soldiers  removed  the  guns  by  hand  for  that  dis^ 
tance^  leaving  nothing  behind. 

tHiftn  runofiL 

On  the  first  of  July  I  received  the  following 
fh>m  the  President : 

It  is  istpossible  to  re§nforce  you  for  your  pres- 
ent emergency.  If  we  had  a  million  of  men  we 
could  not  get  thoin  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not 
the  men  to  send»  If- you  are  not  strong  enough 
t»  face  the  enemy^  you  must  find  a  place  of  secu- 
rity, and  wait,  rest,  and  repair  Maintain  your 
ground  if  you  can^  but  save  the  army  at  all  events, 
even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fort  Mnnroe.  We  still 
have  strength  enough  in  the  country  and  will 
bring  it  out  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  0.  B,  5fcOteLtAN. 

In  a  despatch  from  the  President  to  me,  on  the 
second  of  July,  he  says: 

**  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to. 
Try  just  now  to  save  the  army,  materia!  and  per- 
wQjin^i^  and  I  will  strenj^then  it  for  the  offensive 
again  a*  fast  as  I  can.  The  Governors  of  eighteen 
tj tales  offer  me  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thou^nd, 
which  T  accept" 

On  the  third  of  July  the  following;  kind  des- 
patch w&s  received  from  the  President : 

[txinet.] 

W^iflUaltHt,  JqJr  8,19€3^  rii. 

Yours  of  half-past- five  yesterday  is  just  receiv- 
ed. I  am  satisfied  that  yourself^  officers,  and 
men,  have  done  the  best  you  could.  AU  accounts 
aay  better  fighting  was  never  done.  Ten  thou* 
aand  thanks  for  it 

A.  Lincoln* 
Sfajor-Oenoral  0.  B.  McClellax 

On  the  fourth  I  sent  the  following  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 

n^%uma*'»  Bin,  Ja»ibi  fUrai^  July  4,  IMi.     f 

I  have  the  honor  to  aoknowledj^  the  receipt  of 
/our  despatch  of  the  second  luatanL 


I  shall  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and  i 
to  give  my  men  the  repose  they  so  much  require. 

After  sending  my  communication  on  Tuesday^ 
the  enemy  attacked  the  left  of  our  Jines^  ftnd  m 
fierce  battle  ensued,  lasting  until  night;  they 
were  repulsed  vrith  great  slaughter.  Had  their 
attack  succeeded,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  disastrous  in  the  e:iEtreme.  This  eloped  the 
hard  lighting  which  had  continued  from  the  ajler- 
noon  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  in  a  daily  series 
of  engagements  wholly  unparalleled  on  this  ten' 
tinent  fur  cletermination  and  slaughter  on  botb 
sides. 

The  mutual  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  enor- 
mous. Tliat  of  the  enemy  certainly  greatest 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  first,  our  army  oom- 
menced  its  movement  from  HaxalVs  to  this  pointy 
our  line  of  defence  there  being  too  eic tended  to 
be  maintained  by  oiu*  weakened  forcea.  Our 
train  was  immense,  and  about  four  p.m,  on  ihm 
second  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  began,  which  eon- 
Untied  during  the  entbe  day  and  until  the  fore* 
noon  of  yesterday* 

The  roads  becmmc  horrible,  Troopa,  artillery, 
and  wagons  moved  on  steadily,  and  our  whoU 
army,  men  and  material,  was  tinally  brought  safe 
into  this  camp. 

The  last  of  the  wagons  reached  here  at  noon 
yesterday.  The  exhaustion  was  very  great,  but 
the  army  preserved  its  marai^  and  would  have 
repelled  any  attack  which  the  enemy  was  in  coo- 
dition  to  make. 

We  now  occupy  a  line  of  heigh U,  about  two 
miles  from  the  James^  a  plain  extending  from 
there  to  the  river ;  our  front  is  about  three  mileA 
long ;  these  heigh t>^  command  our  whole  position, 
and  must  be  maintained.  The  gunl>aat^  can  ren^ 
der  valuable  support  upon  both  fiank^i.  If  the 
enemy  attack  us  in  front  we  must  hold  our  ground 
as  we  best  may,  and  at  whatever  cost 

Our  positions  can  be  carried  only  by  over 
whelming  numbers.  The  spirit  of  the  army  il 
excellent ;  stragglers  are  finding  their  regimen ts^ 
an 4  the  soldiers  exhibit  the  best  results  of  dis- 
ci pli  no.  Our  position  is  by  no  means  impregna^ 
ble,  t^snccially  as  a  morass  extends  on  this  side 
of  the  high  ground  from  our  centre  to  the  James 
on  our  right  The  enemy  may  attack  in  vast 
numbers,  and  if  so,  our  front  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  battle,  which,  if  Jo?<t,  will  be  deci- 
sive Our  army  is  fearfully  weakened  by  killed, 
wounded^  and  prisoners^ 

I  cannot  now  approximate  to  any  statement  of 
our  losses,  but  wo  were  not  beaten  in  any  condict 

The  enemy  were  unable,  by  their  utmost  efTortah 
to  drive  us  from  any  fieldT  Never  did  such  4 
change  of  base,  invoiving  a  retrograde  mo vemeiit, 
and  under  incessant  attacks  from  a  most  deter- 
mined and  vastly  more  numerous  foe,  partake  lo 
little  of  disorder.  We  have  lost  no  guns  except 
twenty-five  on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty^ene  of 
which  were  lost  by  the  giving  way  of  McCall*i 
division,  undi?r  the  onset  of  superior  numbers. 

Our  communications  by  the  Jame^  Hiver  art 
not  secure*  There  are  points  where  the  enemy 
€tui  estA-blish  themselves  with  c^noon  or  mttake^ 
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tj  and  command  the  river,  and  where  it  is  not 
certain  that  our  gunboats  can  drive  them  out 
In  case  of  this,  or  in  case  our  front  is  broken,  I 
will  still  make  every  eflTort  to  preserve,  at  least, 
the  personnel  of  the  army,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  leave  no  question,  that  the  troops 
will  do  all  that  their  country  can  ask.  Send 
such  reinforcements  as  you  can ;  I  will  do  what 
I  can.  We  are  shipping  our  wounded  and  sick 
and  landing  supplies.  The  Navy  Department 
should  codperate  with  us  to  the  extent  of  its  re- 
sources. Captain  Rodgers  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
m  the  kindest  and  most  efiScient  manner. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
known,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
judges  that  Uie  movement  just  completed  by  this 
army  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  Un- 
der the  most  difficult  circumstances  we  have  pre- 
served our  trains,  our  guns,  our  material,  and, 
above  all,  our  honor.  G.  B.  McClellav, 

The  Pbisidsiit. 

To  which  I  received  the  following  reply : 

Wasrsotoh,  J0I7  S,  1861— •  1.x. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief  your  two  des- 
patches, of  twelve  and  one  p.m.  yesterday,  gave 
me.  Be  assured  the  heroism  and  skill  of  your- 
self and  officers  and  men  is,  and  forever  wUl  be, 
appreciated. 

If  you  can  hold  your  present  position  we  shall 
hive  the  enemy  yet  A.  Lincolk. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellav, 
dpmTiMLiMWnf  Annjr  of  the  Potonuo. 

The  following  letters  were  received  from  His 
Excellency  the  President : 

Wab  DiTASTinirr,  ) 

Wasbxvotom  Citt,  D.  0.,  July  4, 1862.  f 

I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your 
letter,  and  by  General  Marcy.  To  reSnforce  you 
80  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive  with- 
in a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible. 
In  addition  to  that  arrived  and  now  arrivmg  from ' 
the  Potomac,  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I  sup- 
pose,) and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will 
have  from  Bumside  very  soon,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  defensive,  for  the 
present,  must  be  your  only  care.  Save  the  army, 
first,  where  jo\i  are,  if  you  can,  and,  secondly, 
by  removal,  if  you  must  You,  on  the  ground, 
must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt, 
and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it  I  but  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats 
and  the  reinforcements  mentioned  above,  you 
can  hold  your  present  position ;  provided,  and 
■o  long  as  you  can  keep  the  James  River  open 
below  you.  If  you  are  not  tolerably  confident 
Tou  can  keep  the  James  River  open,  you  had 
better  remove  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  you  have  expressed  any  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  danger  of  having  your  communi- 


catipn  cut  on  the  river  below  you,  yet  I  do  no 
suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  McClellan. 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  th« 
offensive,  you  are  not  restrained  from  doing  sa 

A.  L. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  on  the  ser* 
enth: 

BbADQVARTIM  AMCT  op  TB9  POTOMAO,  ) 

Bmkblit,  Jaljr  T,  1809—8.80  A.M.       f 

As  boat  is  starting,  I  have  only  time  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  despatch  by  General  Marcy. 
Enemy  have  not  attacked.  My  position  is  very 
strong,  and  daibr  becoming  more  so.  If  not  at- 
tacked to-day,  I  shall  laugh  at  them.  I  have 
been  anxious  about  my  communications.  Had 
long  consultation  about  it  with  Flag-Officer  Golds- 
borough  last  night ;  he  is  confident  he  can  keep 
river  open.  He  should  have  all  gunboats  possi- 
ble. Will  see  him  again  this  morning.  My  mea 
in  splendid  spirits  and  anxious  to  try  it  again. 

Alarm  yourself  as  little  as  possible  about  m^ 
and  don't  lose  confidence  in  this  army. 

G.  B.  McGlellan, 

A.  Lincoln,  imor.G«a€»i. 

PraldMit. 

While  General-in-ChiefJ  and  directing  the  op- 
erations of  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  I  had  be- 
come deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
adopting  and  carrying  out  certain  views  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  essential  to  its  objects  and  its  suo- 


Ihiring  an  active  campaign  of  three  months  in 
the  enemy's  country,  these  were  so  fully  con- 
firmed that  I  conceived  it  a  duty,  in  the  critical 
position  we  then  occupied,  not  to  withhold  a 
candid  expressidn  of  the  more  important  of  these 
views  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whom  the 
Constitution  places  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and 
navies,  as  weU  as  of  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr 
Lincoln : 

HBADQVABmt  ASMT  OT  TSI  PoTOMAO.  I 

Oamf  iriAm  UAUiaov^i  Lavdixo,  Va.,  J0I7  7, 1801  f 
Mr.  President  :  You  have  been  fully  informed 
that  the  rebel  army  is  in  the  front,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelming  us  by  attacking  our  posi- 
tions or  reducing  us  by  blocking  our  river  com- 
munications. I  cannot  but  regard  our  condition 
as  critical,  and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  pos- 
sible contingencies,  to  lay  before  your  Excellen- 
cy, for  your  private  consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebel- 
lion, although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  official  duties.  These  views 
amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  impressed 
upon  my  mind  and  heart  Our  cause  must  never 
be  abandoned;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions 
and  self-government  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the 
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cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If  secession 
is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military  disas 
ter,  political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your 
^  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people 
of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must 
determine  upon  a  dvil  and  military  policy,  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble. 

The  responsibility  of  determining,  declaring, 
and  supporting  such  civil  and  military  policy, 
and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  national 
afiairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  must  now  be 
assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will 
be  lost  The  Constitution  gives  you  power,  even 
Ibr  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
war ;  as  such  it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should 
be  conducted  upon  the  hiebest  principles  known 
to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war 
looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  m  any  event  It  should  not  be  at  all  a 
,^rar  upon  population,  but  a^nst  armed  forces 
and  politicid  organizations,  r^either  confiscation 
of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  States,  or  forcible  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment 

In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property 
and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  pro- 
tected, subject  onl^  to  the  necessity  of  military 
operations ;  aH  pnvate  property  taken  for  mih- 
lary  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage 
and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes ;  all 
aanecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  of- 
fensive demeanor  by  the  military  toward  citizens 
rmptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not 
tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hos- 
tilities exist ;  and  oaths,  not  re<)uired  by  enact- 
ments, constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither 
demanded  nor  received. 

Military  government  should  be  confined  to  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  the  protection 
of  political  right  Military  power  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  servi- 
tude, either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the 
authority  of  the  master,  except  for  repressing 
disorder,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband, 
ander  the  act  of  Congress,  seekine  military  pro- 
tection, should  receive  it  The  rignt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own 
service  claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted, 
and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  tiiere- 
for  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might 
be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity 
and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  particular  State, 
tiius  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and 
possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A 
system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  free- 
dom, would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all 
truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel 
( and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be 


humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  It 
the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  oon* 
duct  of  our  stru^le  shall  be  made  known  and 
approved,  the  e^rt  to  obtain  requisite  foroc« 
will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radh 
cal  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly 
disintegrate  our  present  armies.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  must  be  supported  by  concen- 
trations of  mUitary  power.  The  national  forces 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of 
occupation,  and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be 
mainly  collected  into  masses,  and  brought  tQ 
bear  upon  the  armies  of  the  confederate  States. 
Those  armies  tho«t>ughly  defeated,  the  political 
structure  which  they  support  would  soon  cease 
to  exist 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which 
you  may  form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  one  who  possesses  your  confl- 
"dence,  understands  your  vie\ics,  and  who  is  com- 
petent to  execute  your  orders,  by  directing  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not 
ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve 
you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and 
I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subor£nate  serv* 
ed  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I 
hope  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written 
this  letter  with  sincerity  toward  you  and  fimo 
love  for  my  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  B.  McCLELLjiTr, 

MiOor-Genenl  Commandlaf 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

President 

I  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  the  eleventh 
as  follows : 

UmxDQVAKnam  Abmt  or  rme  Potomac,  ) 
BxucxLKT,  July  11,  lSa»-«  r.M.     f 

We  are  very  strong  hero  now,  so  far  as  defen« 
sive  is  concerned.  Hope  you  will  soon  make  us 
strong  enough  to  advance  and  try  it  again.  All 
in  fine  spirits.  George  B.  McClellan. 

Mi^ornrOMnl  "*"***'wn*tiify, 

A.  Lincoln, 

PreMldeak 

These  telegrams  were  sent  on  the  twelfth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth,  to  His  Excellency  the 
President : 

UKADQOAKnitS  AKMT  Of  TBV  POWVAO,  ) 

BsRUUT,  July  la,  16Q»-7.16  A.M.     f 
Hill  and  Longstreet  crossed  into  New-Kent 
County,  via  Long  Bridge.    'I  am  still  ignorant 
what  road  they  afterward  took,  but  will  know 
shordy. 

Nothing  else  of  interest  since  last  despatdk 
Rain  ceased,  and  every  thing  quiet  Men  re8t> 
ing  well,  but  beginning  to  be  impatient  for  an- 
other fight 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  anny 
ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  here,  but  prompt- 
ly reenforced  and  thrown  again  upon  Ricnmood. 
If  we  have  a  littie  more  tluin  half  a  chanee^  in 
can  take  it 


HOCCMMSn, 


1  dread  the  effectt  of  anj  retj»t  n^n  tko 
moraie  of  the  men. 

George  B.  McClellan, 

I  hftTC  consulted  fully  with  General  Burnside, 
and  would  cotnincnd  to  your  favorable  coasider- 
atioo  the  Generars  plan  for  bringing  (7)  seven 
additional  rcghnenta  from  Kortb-Carolina^  by 
leaving  Ni^vv'bcrn  to  the  care  of  the  gunboata 
It  appeoTH  miinifestiy  to  b«  our  policy  to  concen- 
trate here  every  thing  we  can  poijsibly  spare  from 
lass  important  points,  to  m^ke  sure  of  crushing; 
the  cnetny  at  Richmond^  which  seems  clearly  to 
bo  the  mo&t  important  point  in  rebcldom.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  to  chance  here.  I  would 
r^ommend  that  General  Burn  side,  with  all  his 
troopSi  be  ordered  to  this  army,  to  enable  it  to 
assume  the  offensire  as  eoon  as  po^^iblc 

GeQROE    B.    McCLELL>kN, 

JlxuKLBr,  July  18,  imt—^  am,     f 
No  change  worth  reporting  in  the  state  of 
affairs.     Some  (20,000)  twenty  thousand  to  (25,- 
000)  twenty-live  thousand  of  die  enemy  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  others  thence  to  Richmond. 

Those  at  Petcrsburgh  say  Ihcy  are  part  of 
Beanregard'H  army.  Nexv  troops  arriving  tia 
Peters  burgh.  Am  anxious  to  have  determina- 
tion of  Oovf^rnnient  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
preparing  for  iL  Hours  are  very  precious  now, 
and  perfect  unity  of  action  nece^^ry. 

Geobok  B.  McCi*kllan, 

Preildent. 

Hie  following  wa&  teUgraphed  to  General  Hal- 
lack  owk  the  twenty-eighth: 

BK*jL£tEt,  inly  as,  13412— I  A.M.       f 

Nothing  especially  new  except  corroboration 
of  reports  that  re&nfor cements  reaching  Rich- 
mond from  South,  It  is  not  confirmed  that  any 
of  Bragg'ft  troops  are  yet  here.  My  opinion  is 
ii>ore  and  more  flrm  that  here  is  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  that  I  should  be  at  once  reen- 
forc^d  by  all  available  troops  to  enable  me  to  ad- 
vance; Retreat  would  be  disastrous  to  the  army 
and  the  cause.     I  am  con  Indent  of  that. 

GEoaGE  B,  McClellak, 

Major-General  H.  W.  llALtKcit, 

GonuuuvUnif  U.  9.  Annj ,  WuhtoetoDf  D^O* 

On  the  thirtieth,  I  sent  the  following  to  the 
Goiieral4Q'Chief  ^ 

I  hope  that  it  may  eoon  be  decided  what  is  to 
be  done  bj  this  army  ind  that  the  decisiou  may 


be  to  reen force  it  at  once.  We  are  losing  mndi 
valuable  time^and  that  at  a  moment  when  energj 
and  decision  are  sadly  needed. 

Geoeob  Br  McClellak, 

Major-General  TL  W,  Haij*bck^ 

CbcamoDdtiig  U.  &  Army,  WuhtDgton,  D.  Q 

About  half  an  hour  after  midnij^ht,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  first,  the  enemy  brought  some  light 
batteries  toCog^n'$  Point  and  the  Coles  Hous*^ 
on  the  ripht  bank  of  James  River,  directly  oppo* 
site  Harrison^ s  Landing,  and  opened  a  heavj 
fir©  upon  our  shi ppi ng  and  c n cans pmen  ts.  It  was 
continued  rapidly  for  about  thirty  minutes,  when 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  Hre  of  our  guns  j 
this  affair  was  report  od  in  the  following  de^ipatch : 

HUD<q[rillTEIt9   ABMT   or  TUB  POTOIHC,,       I 

BiOjLKLif,  AUfUJt  3, 1862-^  MM,  f 

Fbrng  of  night  before  last  killed  some  ten  (10)* 
men  and  wounded  about  (15)  fifteen* 

No  harm  of  the  slightest  consequence  done  to 
the  shipping,  although  several  were  s track.  Sent 
party  across  river  yesterday  to  the  Coles  House, 
destroyed  it^  and  cut  down  the  timber  ]  will  com- 
plete work  to*day,  and  also  send  party  to  Cogw 
gin* 9  Point,  whicli  I  will  probably  occupy.  T  wfil 
attend  to  your  telegraph  about  pressing  at  once| 
will  send  Hooker  out  Give  me  Burn  side,  and  I 
will  stir  these  people  up.  1  need  more  cavab^i 
hare  only  (3700)  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
for  duty  in  cavalry  division. 

Adjutant-Generars  office  forgot  to  send  Sykes*a 
commission  m  Major-General,  with  those  of  other 
division  commanders  *  do  me  the  favor  to  b  11117 
it  on*  G,  B,  McClellan, 

Mi^oT^eaeni  CoouDmadljl^ 

Major -Oeneral  H.  W.  Hal^eck, 

WtoblnftoD,  D.  C. 

To  prevent  another  demonstration  of  this  char- 
acter, and  to  insure  a  debouche  on  the  south  banic 
of  the  James,  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  Cog- 
gin's  Point,  which  was  done  on  the  third,  and  the 
enemj',  its  will  be  seen  from  the  following  des- 
patch)  driven  back  toward  Petersburgh ; 

HsitKiiTiirrBis  Aamt  or  nrs  FotoaiO, ) 


Coggin's  Point  was  occupied  to-day,  and  tim^ 
ber  felled  so  as  to  make  it}  quite  defensible*  E 
went  ov(^  Uie  ground  myself^  and  found  that  Du^ 
ane  had,  as  usual,  selected  an  admirable  positioii| 
wl>ieh  can  be  intrenched  witb  a  small  amount  of 
labor,  so  as  to  make  it  a  formidable  ilte  d^  p^nt^. 
covering  the  landing  of  a  large  force. 

I  shall  begin  intrenching  it  by  the  labor  of  con« 
trabanda  to-morrow.  The  position  covers  the 
Coles  House,  which  is  directly  in  front  of  Weat^ 
oven  We  have  now  a  safe  debouche  on  the  south 
bank,  and  are  secure  against  midnight  cannonad- 
ing. A  few  thousand  more  men  would  place  nil 
in  condition  at  least  to  annoy  and  disconeei  t  thii 
enemy  very  much. 

I  sent  Colonel  AveriH  this  morning  with  thre^ 
hundred  (300)  cavalry  to  examine  the  countrr 
oil  the  south  side  of  the  James,  and  try  to  catca 
some  cavalry  at  Syt^more  Church,  which  is  on  the 


BEBELum  noon),  ises-^s. 


i  road  from  Petersbureh  to  Suffolk,  and  some 

five  (5)  miles  from  Coles  House.  He  found  a  car- 
«lry  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  (660)  men,  at^ 
tacked  them  at  once,  drove  in  their  advance-guards 
to  their  camp,  where  we  had  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  drove  them  off  in  disorder. 

He  burned  their  entire  camp,  with  their  com- 
missary and  quartermaster's  stores,  and  then  re- 
turned and  recrossed  the  river.  He  took  but  (2) 
two  prisoners,  had  one  man  wounded  by  a  ball, 
and  one  by  a  «abre-cut 

Captain  Mcintosh  made  a  handsome  charge. 
The  troops  engaged  were  of  the  (5th)  Fifth  regu- 
lars, and  the  (8d)  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 

Colonel  Averill  conducted  this  affair,  as  he  does 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. G.  B.  McClellan, 

H^or-GenerAl  Commandinf . 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OomauuMUnff  UnitMi  Stotet  Army,  WMhington,  D.  0. 

On  the  first  of  August  I  received  the  following 
despatches : 

WAomraitm,  July  80, 1889—8  p.m. 

A  despatch  Just  received  from  General  Pope 
•ays  th&t  deserters  report  that  the  enemy  is  mov- 
iOjS  south  of  James  River,  and  that  the  force  in 
Richmond  is  very  smalL  I  suggest  he  be  pressed 
in  that  direction,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  (acts  of  the 
case.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan. 

WmnxoToir,  Jaly  80,1888—8  f.m. 
In  order  to  enable  you  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  relieve  you  of  your  sick. 
The  Sureeon-General  has,  therefore,  been  direct- 
ed to  make  arrangements  for  them  at  other  places, 
and  the  Quartermaster-General  to  provide  trans- 
portation. I  hope  you  will  send  them  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  advise  me  of  their  re- 
moval U.  W.  Halleck, 

Mi^lor-GkneraL 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellah. 

It  is  clear  that  the  General-in-Chief  attached 
some  weieht  to  the  report  received  from  General 
Pope,  and  I. was  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
order  in  regard  to  the  removing  the  sick  contem- 
plated an  offensive  movement  rather  than  a  re- 
treat, as  I  had  no  other  data  than  the  telegrams 
just  given,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government 

The  following  telegram  strengthened  me  in  that 
belief: 

WASHDiOToir,  Jaly  81, 1888—10  a.11. 

General  Pope  again  telegraphs  that  the  enemy 
is  reported  to  be  evacuating  Richmond,  and  fall- 
ing back  on  Danville  and  Lynchburgh. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

MjOor^StneraL 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellak. 

In  occupying  Coggin's  Point,  as  already  de- 
•eribed,  I  was  mfluenced  by  the  necessity  of  pos- 
BMsing  a  secure  debouche  on  the  south  of  the 
James,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  move  on  Uie 


communications  of  Richmond  in  tliat  direedoo, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  midnight  can- 
nonades. 

To  can^  out  General  Halleck's  first  order,  of 
July  thirtieth,  it  was  necessary  first  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Malvern  Hill,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  apparently  in  some  little  forces  and 
controlled  the  direct  approach  to  Richmond.  Its 
temporary  occupation,  at  least,  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  the  event  of  a  movement  upon  Peters- 
burgh,  or  even  the  abandonment  of  the  Peninsu- 
la. General  Hooker,  with  his  own  division,  and 
Pleasanton^s  cavalry,  was  therefore  du-ected  to 
gain  possession  of  Malvern  Hill  on  the  night  of 
the  second  of  August 

He  failed  to  do  so,  as  the  following  despatch 
recites: 

HaisQUABmi  Aaur  of  to  Povoiuol        I 
Bkeszut,  Angiut  8, 188»— laSO  ▲.«.  f 

The  movement  undertaken  up  the  river  last 
night  faOed  en  account  of  the  incompetency  of 
guides. 

The  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to-day  to  rem- 
edy this  evil,  and  I  hope  to  be  ready  to-morrow 
night  to  carry  out  your  suggestions  as  to  press- 
ing, at  least  to  accomplish  the  first  indispensable 
step.  G.  R  McClellan, 

M^or-Ocnenl  Oommittdb^ 

Major-General  Halleck, 

Oommandinff  United  tMm  Anaj. 

On  the  fourth  General  Hooker  was  reenforoed 
b^  General  Sedgwick's  division,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  roads,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  Malvern  Hill,  and  driving  the  enemy  back 
toward  Richmond. 

The  following  is  my  report  of  this  aflair  at  the 
time: 

Ualto*  Hill,  Aofoft  5, 1882—1  f^. 

General  Hooker,  at  half-past  fi^e  this  momingt 
attacked  a  very  considerable  force  of  infantry  and 
artillery  stationed  at  this  place,  and  carried  it 
handsomely,  driving  the  enemy  toward  Newmar- 
ket, which  is  four  miles  distant,  and  where  it  is 
said  they  have  a  lai^  force.  We  have  captured 
one  hundred  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded  sev- 
eral, with  a  loss  on  our  part  of  only  tlu*ee  killed 
and  eleven  wounded;  among  the  latter,  two  offi- 
cers. 

I  shall  probably  remain  here  to-night,  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  require,  after  the  re- 
turn of  my  cavalry  reconnoissances. 

The  mass  of  the  enemy  escaped  under  the  cov 
er  of  a  dense  fog ;  but  our  cavalry  are  still  in  pur 
suit,  and  I  trust  may  succeed  in  capturing  many 
more. 

This  is  a  very  advantageous  position  to  cover 
an  advance  on  Kichmond,  and  only  fourteen  and 
three  quarter  miles  distant ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  with  reinforcements  I  would  march  this  ar- 
my there  in  five  days. 

I  this  instant  learn  that  several  brigades  of  the 
enemy  are  four  miles  from  here  on  the  Quaker 
road,  and  I  have  taken  steps  to  prepare  to  meel 
them. 

General  Hooker's  dispositions  were  admiimble^ 
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md  his  officers  and  men  displayed  their  usual 
gallantry.  George  B.  McClellan, 

M^orOenerml  Oomnundinf. 

Mjyor-General  H.  W,  Halleck, 

Commandlnf  United  SUtes  Army. 

MALTBur  Hill,  Anguil  6, 1843—8  f.x. 

Since  my  last  despatch  Colonel  Avcrill  has  re- 
turned from  a  reconnoissance,  in  the  direction  of 
Savage's  Station,  toward  Richmond.  He  encoun- 
tered the  Eighteenth  Virginia  cavalry  near  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge,  charged  and  drove  them  some 
distance  toward  Richmond,  capturing  twenty-eight 
men  and  horses,  killing  and  wounding  several 

Our  troops  have  advanced  twelve  (12)  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  seventeen  (17)  in  another,  to- 
ward Richmond  to-day. 

We  have  secured  a  strong  position  at  Coggings 
Point,  opposite  our  quartermaster's  depot,  which 

Sill  eflFectually  prevent  the  rebels  from  using  ar- 
lery  hereafter  against  our  camps. 
I  learn  this  evening  that  there  is  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men  about  six  miles  back  from 
this  point,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  What 
their  object  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  will  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  on  their  movements. 

I  am  sending  off  sick  as  rapidly  as  our  trans- 
ports will  take  them.  I  am  also  doing  every  thing 
m  my  power  to  carry  out  your  orders,  to  push 
reconnoissances  toward  thq  rebef  capital,  and 
hope  soon  to  find  out  whether  the  reports  regud- 
ing  the  abandonment  of  that  place  are  true. 

Geoboi  B.  McGlbllait, 

MiSior<0«DenL 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oonunandlng  United  fltatet  Armj. 

To  the  despatch  of  one  p.m.,  August  fifth,  the 
following  answer  was  received : 

WiSBisoTOir,  Aoguil  C,  18M— •  A.11. 
I  have  no  reinforcements  to  send  you. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

lf^or-Q«ner«L 
Major-(}eneral  G.  R  McOlellax. 

And  soon  after  the  following : 

WAsaorarov,  Aogoit  C,  18M. 
You  will  immediately  send  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry and  several  batteries  of  artillery  to  Bum- 
side's  command  at  Acquia  Creek.  It  is  reported 
that  Jackson  is  moving  north  with  a  very  large 
force.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Miyor-General  G.  B.  McClsllak. 

On  the  fourth  I  had  received  General  Halieck's 
order  of  the  third,  (which  appears  below,)  direct- 
ing me  to  withdraw  the  army  to  Acquia,  and  on 
the  same  day  sent  an  earnest  protest  against  it 
A  few  hours  before  this,  Genend  Hooker  had  in- 
formed me  that  his  cavalry  pickets  reported  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  advancing  and  driving  them 
in,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  attacked  at 
daybreak. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  had  determined 
to  support  him ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  the  whole 


army  in  position  until  the  next  afternoon,  I  ood- 
cluded,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  telegram 
from  the  General-in-ChieC  to  withdraw  General 
Hooker,  that  there  might  be  the  least  possible  de- 
lay in  conforming  to  General  Halieck's  orders.  I 
therefore  sent  to  General  Hooker  the  following 
letter : 

Hbao^abtbm  Amur  or  tri  Potomao,  I 
BuULKT,  August  6, 1892—10  r.u.     f 

Mr  Dear  General  :  I  find  It  will  not  be  poa* 
sible  to  get  the  whole  army  into  position  before 
some  time  to-morrow  afternoon,  which  will  be 
too  late  to  supporjb  you,  and  hold  the  entire  posi* 
tion,  should  the  enemy  attack  in  large  force  at 
daybreak,  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  intends  doing. 

Should  we  fight  a  general  battle  at  Malvern,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  whole  of  our 
works  here,  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  back 
here. 

Under  advices  I  havt  received  from  Washing- 
ton, I  think  it  necessary  fi>r  you  to  abandon  the 
position  to-night,  getting  every  thing  away  before 
daylight 

Please  leave  cavalry  pickets  at  Malvern,  with 
orders  to  destroy  the  Turkey.  Creek  bridge  whea 
they  are  forced  back. 

The  roads  leading  into  Haxall's  from  the  right 
should  be  strongly  watched,  and  Haxidl's  at 
least  held  by  a  strong  cavalry  force  and  some  light 
batteries  as  long  as  possible. 

I  leave  the  manner  of  the  withdrawal  entirely  to 
your  discretion. 

Please  signal  to  the  fleet  when  the  withdrawal 
is  about  completed. 

Report  frequently  to  these  headquarters. 

General  Sumner  was  ordered  up  to  support 
you,  but  will  halt  where  this  passes  him,  and 
will  inform  you  where  he  is. 

Geobob  R  McClellan, 

MiH|or-OeQ«nl. 

General  J.  Hooker, 

Oonunandlnf  al  IfjJrem  HUL 

And  the  following  reply  was  sont  to  General 

HaUeck: 

HvADQVAitnM  Amur  or  m  Fcnoiuo, ) 
BnuLiT,  AogufI  8, 1862—11^  r.u.  f 

Despatch  of  to-day  received.  I  have  not  quite 
(4000)  four  thousand  cavalry  for  duty  in  cavahry 
division,  so  that  I  cannot  possibly  spare  any 
more. 

I  really  need  many  more  than  I  now  have  to 
carnr  out  your  instructions. 

Tne  enemy  are  moving  a  large  force  on  Malvern 
Hill.  In  view  of  your  despatches,  and  the  fact 
that  I  cannot  place  the  whole  army  in  position 
before  daybreak,  I  have  ordered  Hooker  to  with- 
draw during  the  night  if  it  is  possible;  if  ho 
cannot  do  so,  I  must  support  him. 

Until  this  matter  is  developed  I  cannot  send 
any  batteries ;  I  hope  I  can  do  so  to-morrow  if 
transportation  is  on  hand. 

I  will  obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circumstanopi . 

rrmit    My  artillery  is  none  too  numerous  now. 
have  only  been  able  to  send  off  some  (1200) 
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one  thousand  two  hundred  sick.    No  tmnRporta- 
tlon.     There  shall  bo  no  delay  that  I  can  avoid. 
George  B.  MgClellan, 

M^jor-Qwieral  OottiiMndinf 

Mi^r-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Commanding  U.  &  Anay. 

Five  batteries,  with  their  horses  and  equip- 
ments complete,  were  embarked  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  simultaneously  with  General  Hook- 
er's operations  upon  Malvern. 

I  despatched  a  cavalry  force  under  Colonel 
Averill  toward  Savage's  Station,  to  ascertain  if 
the  enemy  were  making  any  movements  toward 
our  right  flank. 

He  found  a  rebel  cavalry  regiment  near  the 
White  Oak  £wamp  bridce,  and  completely  routed 
it,  pursuing' well  toward  Savage's  Station. 

These  important  preliminary  operations  assist- 
ed my  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  army 
to  Acquia  Creek ;  and  the  sending  off  our  sick 
and  supplies  was  pushed  fK>th  day  and  night  as 
rapidly  as  the  means  of  traoiportation  permitted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
ft*om  Harrison's  Landing,  the  following  corre- 
spondence passed  between  the  General-in-Chief 
and  myself  while  the  reconnoissances  toward 
Richmond  were  in  progress. 

On  the  second  of  August  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WASHnrotoir,  Angoit  9,  lS9i— S.45  km. 

You  have  not  answered  my  tel^ram  of  July 
thirtieth,  eight  p.m.,  about  the  removal  of  your 
sick.  Remove  them  as  rapidly  as  po^ible,  and 
telegraph  me  when  they  will  be  out  of  your  way. 
The  President  wishes  an  answer  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, n.  TV.  Halleck, 

Mi^or-Oeneral. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClella5. 

To  which  this  reply  was  sent : 

Hkadquabtsrs  Aunr  or  tbr  Potomac,  ) 
Bbekklkt,  Aaguat  ^—11  p.m.  ) 

Your  telegram  of  (2)  second  is  received.  The 
answer  (to  despatch  of  July  thirtieth)  was  sent 
this  morning. 

We  have  about  (12,500)  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  sick,  of  whom  perhaps  (4000)  four  thou- 
sand might  make  easy  marches.  We  have  here 
the  means  to  transport  (1200)  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  will  embark  to  morrow  that  num- 
ber of  the  worst  cases,  with  all  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Medical  Director ;  the  remainder 
could  be  shipped  in  from  (7)  seven  to  (10)  ten 
days. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide  what  cases  to 
send  off,  unless  I  know  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  army. 

Were  the  disastrous  measures  of  a  retreat 
adopted,  all  the  sick  who  cannot  march  and  fight 
should  be  despatched  by  water. 

Should  the  army  advance,  many  of  the  sick 
could  be  of  service  at  the  depots.  If  it  is  to  re- 
main here  any  length  of  time,  the  question  as- 
sumes still  a  different  phase. 

Until  I  am  informed  what  is  to  be  done,  I  can- 
jiot  act  understandingly  or  for  the  good  of  the 


sefvice.  If  I  am  kept  longer  in  Ignoninoe  of 
what  is  to  be  effected,  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
carry  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  your  wishes. 
Gsa  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^oi^OeMral  Oomaaadli^ 
Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commanding  Army,  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  moment  I  received  the  instructions  for  n* 
moving  the  sick,  I  at  once  gave  the  necessary  di- 
rections for  carrjing  them  out. 

With  the  small  amount  of  transportation  at 
hand,  the  removal  of  the  severe  cases  alone 
would  necessarily  take  several  days,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  desired  information  to  determine 
what  I  should  do  with  the  others. 

The  order  required  me  to  send  them  away  aa 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  notify  the  General-iiy 
Chief  ioTien  they  were  removed. 

Previous  to  tiie  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  the 
second  of  August,  not  having  been  advised  of 
what  the  army  under  my  command  was  expected 
to  do,  or  which  way  it  was  to  move,  if  it  moved 
at  all,  I  sent  the  following  despatch : 

HKADQVimta  Akmt  or  m  Fcmw ac.  I 
fisKMur,  Atigiul8,18e.  f 

I  heaf  of  sea-steamers  at  Fort  Monroe;  are 
they  for  removing  my  sick  ?  If  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent am  I  required  to  go  in  sending  them  off? 
There  are  not  many  who  need  go. 

As  I  am  not  in  any  way  informed  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
army,  I  am  unable  to  judge  what  proportion  of 
the  sick  should  leave  here,  and  must  ask  for  spe- 
cific orders.  G.  R  McClella!c, 

MiMor^Jeneral  OoaumidiBii 
Major-General  II.  W.  Halleck, 
Commanding  United  States  Armj,  Washington. 

If  the  army  was  to  retreat  to  Fort  Monroe,  it 
was  important  that  it  should  be  unencumbered 
with  any  sick,  wounded,  or  other  men  who 
might  at  all  interfere  with  its  mobility ;  but  if 
the  object  was  to  operate  directly  on  Richmond, 
from  tlio  position  we  then  occupied,  there  were 
many  cases  of  slight  sickness  which  would 
speedily  be  cured,  and  the  patients  returned  to 
duty. 

As  the  service  of  every  man  would  be  import- 
ant in  the  event  of  a  forward  offensive  move- 
ment, I  considered  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
?uence  that  I  should  know  what  was  to  be  done, 
t  was  to  ascertain  this  that  I  sent  the  despatch 
of  eleven  p.m.  on  the  third,  before  receiving  the 
following  telegram : 

WisaiMOTOv,  AogiMt  8,  ISO— T.45  r.a. 

I  have  waited  most  anxiously  to  learn  the  re- 
sult of  your  forced  reconnoissance  toward  Rich- 
mond, and  also  whether  all  your  sick  have  been 
sent  away,  and  I  can  get  no  answer  to  my  tele- 
gram. 

It  is  determined  to  withdraw  your  army  from 
the  Peninsula  to  Acquia  Creek.  You  will  take 
immediate  measures  to  effect  this,  covering  the 
movement  the  best  you  can. 


IMMKJlf^Nm 


It?  real  object  and  withdrflwul  should  be  con- 
cealed even  from  your  own  officers* 

Your  luat&rial  and  traos|>ortation  should  bo 
romoved  tlrst  Vou  will  assumi^  control  of  all 
the  means  of  transportation  w^ithin  your  reach, 
and  apply  to  the  naval  forces  for  all  the  assist- 
ance they  can  render  you.  You  will  consult 
freely  w\\}\  the  ooifamander  of  these  forces.  Tho 
entire  execution  of  the  tuovemeut  is  left  to  your 
discretion  and  judgment 

You  will  lea¥e  such  forces  as  you  may  deem 
proper  at  Port  Monroe,  Norf5>lk,  and  other  places, 
which  we  must  occupy. 

IT.   W.   TlALLECt, 
Mj|jflr-(3ea«nU  OaniiiiJ^niUng:  llulteii  3ti.\^  Anuf, 

ilajor-Geaeral  Geo,  B.  McClellan* 

I  proceeflcd  to  obey  thisi  order  with  all  possible 
rapidHy,  firmly  impressed^  however,  with  the 
\  con  vi  civ  on  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  from  FIarrison*s  Landlhg,  where  its 
communications  had  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
gimboats  been  rendered  perfectly  secure,  would^ 
at  that  time,  ha^e  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  cause, 

I  dvd  not,  as  the  commander  of  that  army,  al- 
low the  occasion  to  pass  withovit  distinctly  set- 
ting forth  my  viewfl  upon  the  subject  to  the  au- 
thorities in  the  follovring  telegram  : 

HiAPOViimu  Aurr  op  tvv  PaTavic^  l 

Your  telegram  of  last  eyening  is  receiyed,  I 
must  confess  that  it  has;  caused  me  the  greatest 
patn  I  ever  e^pertt^nced,  for  I  am  convLnced  that 
the  order  to  withdraw  this  army  to  Acqiiia  Creek 
will  prove  disastrous  to  our  cause.  I  fear  it  will 
be  a  fatal  blow.  Sereral  days  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  so  important  a 
moyement  as  this,  and  while  they  are  in  prog- 
ress, I  be|5  that  careful  consideration  may  be 
giTen  to  my  statements. 

This  army  is  now  in  ejccellent  discipline  and 
condition.  *We  hold  a  debouche  on  both  banks 
of  the  James  River,  so  that  we  are  free  to  act  in 
any  direction  \  and  with  the  o^'^i stance  of  the 
gunboats,  I  consider  our  communications  as  now 
secure. 

We  are  twenty-fiye  (-5)  miles  from  Richmond, 
and  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  enemy  in  force 
sufficient  to  fight  a  battle  until  we  have  marched 
fifteen  (15)  to  eighteen  (18)  miles,  which  brings 
us  practically  within  ten  (10)  miles  of  Richmond, 
Our  longest  line  of  land  transportation  would  be 
from  this  point  twenty -five  (25)  milcs^  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  gunboats  we  can  supply  the  army 
by  water  during  its  advance,  certainly  to  within 
twelve  (12)  miles  of  Richmond. 

At  Acquia  Creek  we  would  be  seYenty-five  (75) 
miles  from  Richmond^  with  land  transportation 
all  the  way. 

From  \x{iTC  to  Fort  Monroe  is  a  march  of  about 
seventy  (70)  nukSj  for  I  regard  it  as  impractiax* 
blc  to  withdraw  this  army  and  its  material,  ex- 
cept by  land. 

The  result  of  the  movement  would  thus  bo  a 
nmrch  of  ouo  hundred  and  forty-iive  (145)  miles 


to  reach  a  point  now  only  twenty-five  (25)  mflat 
distant,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  water  trao^ 
portation. 

Add  to  this  the  certain  demoralization  of  thia 
army  which  would  ensue,  the  terribly  depressing 
effect  upon  the  p<30ple  of  the  North,  and  tho 
strong  probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign 
powers  to  recogni/e  our  adversaries ;  and  theae 
appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  urge  in  the  ^tron^est  terms 
afforded  by  our  language  that  this  order  may  be 
rejjcinded,  and  that  fiir  from  recall tng  this  lymy, 
it  may  be  promptly  rebnforced  to  enable  it  to 
resume  the  offensive. 

It  may  bo  said  that  there  are  no  ro§n force* 
ments  avaikble.  I  point  to  Uumside's  force  ;  to 
that  of  Popej  not  necessary  to  main  bin  a  .strict 
defensive  in  front  of  Washington  and  Har|>er*g 
Ferry ;  to  those  portions  of  the  army  of  the  West 
not  required  for  a  strict  defensive  there.  Here, 
directly  in  front  of  this  army,  h  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion ;  it  is  here  that  all  our  resources  should 
be  coltected  to  strike  the  blow  w^ch  will  deter« 
mine  the  fate  of  the  nation. 

All  points  of  secondary  importance  elsewhere 
should  be  abandon eii,  and  every  available  man 
brought  here ;  a  decided  Tietory  here,  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed.  It 
matters  not  what  partial  reverses  wo  may  meet 
with  elsewhere;  here  is  the  true  defence  of 
Washington ;  it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
James,  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  should  be  do^ 
cided. 

Clear  in  my  convictions  of  right,  strong  in  thft 
consciousness  that  T  have  ever  Jieen,  and  still 
am^  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  my  country, 
knowin)^  that  no  ambitious  or  selfisTh  mottToa 
have  iniluenced  me  from  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  I  do  now,  what  I  never  did  in  my  life 
before,  I  entre4it  that  this  order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  my  counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will  with  a 
sad  heart  obey  your  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  directing  to  the  movementp  which  I 
dearly  foresee  will  be  one  of  the  utmoiit  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may  possess. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  —  and  may  God 
grant  tliat  1  am  mistaken  in  my  forebodings — I 
shall  at  least  have  the  internal  satisfaction  that 
I  have  written  and  spoken  frankly,  and  have 
sought  to  do  the  best  in  tny  power  to  avert  dia* 
aster  fi-om  my  country.         G.  B.  McClell.jin, 

Major-General  R  W.  Hallkck, 

OoEELtiuiiidli]^  Utiitril  gttttM  Armjr. 


Soon  after  sending  this  telegram,  I  received  the 
following,  in  reply  to  mine  of  eleven  f.m,  of  tho 
third, 

W^aueiaTOjt^  AQsiut  4,  li§4^3— 12.4A  r.M. 

Uy  telegram  to  you  of  yesterday  Will  satisfy 
you  in  r^ard  to  future  operations ;  it  was  ujt* 
pcctod  that  you  would  have  sent  off  your  sick, 
as  directed,  without  waiting  to  know  what  were 
or  would  be  the  intentions  of  the  Government  re- 
specting future  movements. 

The  I^esident  ejcpects  tJbit  the  instructiooi 
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wh!ch  were  sentjou  yesterday,  with  his  appror- 
al,  will  be  carriea  out  with  all  possible  despatch 
and  caution.  The  Quartermaster-Genend  is 
sending  to  Fort  Monroe  all  the  transportation  he 
can  collect  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClbllan. 

To  which  the  following  is  mj  repl^ : 

HtAD9irAtn]»  Ahmt  or  m  Potom ao,  I 
BuKiLBT,  Aoffiut  6^  1868—7  a.m.     | 

Tour  telegram  of  yesterday  received,  and  is 
being  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible.  With 
the  means  at  my  command,  no  hunum  power 
could  have  moved  the  sick  in  the  time  you  say 
you  expected  them  to  be  moved. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
Major-General  H.  W.  Hallegk, 

Oomnumding  United  Stetet  Army. 

My  efibrts  for  bringing  about  a  change  of  poli- 
cy were  unsuccessfb^  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 
following  telegram  and  letter  received  by  me  in 
reply  to  mine  of  twelve  m.  of  the  fourth : 

WASBnoTOir,  Aogott  5, 186i--12  m. 

You  cannot  regret  the  order  of  the  withdrawal 
more  than  I^  did  the  necessity  of  giving  it  It 
will  not  be  rescinded,  and  you  will  be  expected 
to  execute  it  with  all  possible  promptness.  It  is 
believed  that  it  can  be  done  now  without  serious 
danger.  This  may  not  be  so  if  there  should  be 
any  delay.  I  will  write  you  my  views  more 
fully  by  mail.  H.  W.  Hallegk,        -• 

MiVjor-Omcnil  Commanding  United  States  krmj, 

Miyor-General  G.  B.  McGlellan, 
The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

nBADQUARTRKS  OP  THV  AMTT,       ) 

WASBmoTOir,  August  0, 1863.  f 

General  :  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  re- 
ceived this  morning,  and  I  immediately  tele- 
graphed a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you 
more  fully  by  mail. 

You,  (ieneral,  certainly  could  not  have  been 
more  pained  at  receiving  my  order  than  I  was  at 
the  necessity  of  issuing  it  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  con- 
fidence, to  make  the  order  immediately  on  my 
arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so  until 
I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  inter- 
view. And  even  afler  that  interview  I  tried 
every  iMans  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdrawing 
your  anny,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I 
dared  to  dolay.it 

I  assure  you.  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  act,  but  one  that  caused  me  more 
anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life. 
But  afler  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  I  was  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  esti- 
mated the  enemy's  forces  in  and  around  Rich- 


mond at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Sinoa 
then,  you  and  others  report  that  they  hare  re- 
ceived and  are  receiving  large  reinforcements 
from  the  South.  General  Pope^s  army,  covering 
Washington,  is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your 
effective  force  is  only  about  ninety  thousand. 
You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  Gtene- 
ral  Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with,  the  enemy  ^ 
rectly  between  you  ready  to  &11  with  his  supe- 
rior numbers  upon  one  or  the  other  as  he  may 
elect;  neither  can  reinforce  the  other  in  case  of 
such  an  attack. 

If  General  Pope*s  anny  be  diminished  to  re- 
enforoe  you,  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  left  uncovmd  and  expc^ed. 
If  your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you 
would  be  too  weak  to  even  hold  Uie  position  you 
now  occupjr,  should  the  enemy  turn  round  and 
attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old 
army  of  the  Botomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  directly  between 
them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  withoht 
exposing  both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must 
be  united.  To  send  Pope's  forces  by  water  to 
the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
militanr  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  send  the  forces  on  the  Peninsula  to  some  point 
by  water,  say  Fredericksburgh,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  you  have  uiiged :  you  say  that  the  with- 
drawal from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army  *  which  is  now 
in  excellent  discipline  and  condition.' 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of 
position  to  a  new  and  by  no  means  distant  base 
will  demoralize  an  army  in  excellent  discipline, 
unless  the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  de- 
moralization, which  I  am  satisfied  they  will  not 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right 
at  Hanover  Court-House  to  your  present  condi- 
tion was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  losses  they  sustained  in  effecting  it 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Frede- 
ricksburgh  brings  you  within  about  sixty  miles 
of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  reenforcement  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined 
troops. 

The  chan^  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think, 
if  properly  represented  to  your  army,  encourage 
rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be 
effected  at  Yorktown,  but  that  a  flank  march 
across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous 
than  to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or 
three  miles  further  than  Fredericksburgh  i^:.  Bo- 
sides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at 
first  be  unfavorable ;  but  I  think  the  public  are 
beginning  to  understind  its  necessity,  and  that 
they  will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united 
army  than  in  its  separated  fragments^ 
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But  you  will  reply,  why  not  reinforce  me  hcTe, 
fto  that  I  can  strike  Rtchmotid  from  my  present 
pOBition !  To  do  thiB,  you  saidf  at  our  inlervieWf 
that  you  required  thirty  thovisand  additional 
troopfi,  I  told  you  that  it  was  impofssibte  to  give 
Tou  ao  many.  You  Anally  thought  you  would 
have  ^some  chance'  of  success  with  twenty  thou- 
sand. But  you  afterward  telegraphed  me  that 
you  would  require  thirtj-liTe  thousand,  as  the 
enemy  was  bein^  largely  reen forced 

If  your  estimate  of  the  cticmy^s  strength  was 
correct,  your  requisition  was  perfectly  reajwnahlei 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until  new 
troops  could  be  enlisted  and  orga^uxed,  which 
would  require  seveml  weeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until 
it  could  be  BO  reenforced  would  almost  destroy  it 
in  that  chmater 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  al- 
most fatal  to  whites  who  live  on  that  part  of 
James  Kiver;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re- 
enforcements  asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you 
mu£t  reduce  Fort  Darlmg'and  the  river-hatt«riea 
before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of 
these  fortifications  would  not  require  considera- 
ble time — perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York  town. 
This  delay  might  not  only  bo  fatal  to  the  health 
of  your  army,  but  in  the  mean  time  General 
Pope^s  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  hcATy 
blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  aBi^istance  from  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Peninsula  to  the  Rappahannock, 
I  must  remark  that  a  largo  number  of  your  high* 
est  officers,  inde^jd  a  majority  of  those  whose 
opinions  hare  been  reported  to  me,  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  movement  Even  several  of  those 
who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula 
now  advise  its  abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know, 
by  whose  advice  or  for  what  reasons  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts  with 
the  enemy  between  theuL  I  must  take  things  as 
I  ^nd  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite 
them.  Only  one  feasible  plan  has  been  presented 
for  dofng  this.  If  vou,  or  any  one  else,  had  pre- 
sented a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have 
adopted  it  But  all  of  your  plans  require  reen- 
forcemcnts  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  yau. 
It  is  very  easy  to  auk  for  reinforcements,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  give  them  when  you  liave  no 
dispo.'iable  troops  at  your  command, 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the 
case,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  roe  credit  for  hav- 
ing fully  considered  the  mutter,  although  I  may 
hav*^  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  from 
your  own. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
U,  W.  Hallbck, 

OeiHrmllD^Chlct 
Major-General  G.  B,  McCm^UiAK, 

On  the  seventh  I  received  the  following  telt- 
gram ; 


WAiMmaivi,  Anfott  T,  18flS— 10  lb, 
You  will  immediately  report  the  number  of  sick 
sent  off  since  you  received  my  order,  the  num- 
ber stilE  to  be  shipped,  and  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation at  your  disposal — that  is  ^^^  number 
of  persons  that  can  bo  carried  on  all  the  vessels 
which  by  my  order  you  were  authon7.Gd  to  con- 
trol a  W,  Hallecic, 

Major-Gcneral  G.  B.  McClellak. 

To  which  I  made  this  reply : 


nuAQUAJtrna  Axmt  or  rm  Fotdxjic,     ) 
Augiut  T,  latt2— 10,40  Mt.  f 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  often  a.  it.  to-day,  T 
report  the  number  of  sick  sent  off  since  I  received 
your  order  as  follows  :  Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty,  including  some  that  are  em- 
barked to-night  and  will  leave  in  the  morning. 
The  number  still  to  he  shipped  is,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertAined,  five  thousand  seven  hundred. 
The  embarkation  of  five  batteries  of  artillery, 
With  thetr  horses,  wagons,  etc,  retjuired  most  of 
our  available  boats  except  the  ferry-boats,  AU 
the  transports  that  can  ascend  to  this  place  havd 
been  ordered  up;  they  will  he  here  to-morrow 
e  venii  ig.  Colon  el  I  ngalls  reports  to  m  e  that  there 
are  no  transports  now  available  for  cavalry,  and 
will  not  be  for  two  or  three  days.  As  ^oon  as 
they  oin  be  obtained  I  stiall  send  oQ'  the  First 
New- York  cavalry, 

Ailer  the  transports  with  sick  and  wounded 
have  returned,  including  some  heavy-drauj^ht 
steamers  at  Fort  Monroe  that  cannot  come  to  this 
point,  wo  can  transport  twenty- five  thousand  men 
at  a  time.  We  have  some  propellers  here,  but 
they  are  laden  with  commissary  supplies  and  art 
not  available. 

The  transports  now  employed  in  transporting 
sick  and  wounded  will  carry  twelve  thousand 
well  infantry  soldiers.  Those  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  of  loo  heavy  draught  to  come  hero,  will  carry 
eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  infantry.  Several 
of  the  largest  steamers  have  b^en  used  for  trans- 
porting prisoners  of  war,  and  have  only  becomo 
available  for  the  sick  to^ay. 

G£ORG£  B.  McClellak, 

imar-6«iiiBalp 

tf^or-General  IL  W*  Hallkck, 

Ootatnuidlng  tJolted  BtAt«i  Anq|'« 

The  report  of  my  Chief  Quartermaster  upon  tho 

subject  is  as  follows : 

^nLnq^kvnn  Ahht  or  ftm  Potqvac; 

GKNEnAL :  1  have  the  honor  to  return  the  pa- 
pers herewith  which  you  sent  me,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : 

We  are  embarking  five  batteries  of  artillery^ 
with  their  horses,  baggage,  etc,  which  require! 
the  detailing  of  most  of  our  available  boats,  ex- 
cept the  ferry-boa U.  The  medical  department 
has  ten  or  twelve  of  our  largest  transport  vcssell, 
which,  if  dispo liable,  could  carry  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  Bc^idci^tlhcrearefiomehcai'y'clraught 
steamers  at  Fort  Monroe  that  cannot  come  lo  tbia 
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point,  but  which  can  carry  eight  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  infantry. 

I  have  ordered  all  up  here  that  can  ascend  to 
this  depot  They  will  be  here  to-morrow  even- 
ing. As  it  now  is,  after  the  details  already  made, 
we  cannot  transport  iVom  this  place  more  than 
five  thousand  infkntry. 

There  are  no  transports  now  available  for  cav- 
alry. From  and  after  to-morrow,  if  the  vessels 
arrive,  I  could  transport  ten  thousand  infantry. 
In  two  or  three  days  a  re^ment  of  cavalry  can 
be  sent  if  required.  If  you  wait,  and  ship  from 
Yorktown  or  Fort  Monroe  after  the  sick  and 
wounded  transports  are  at  my  disposal,  we  can 
transport  twenty-five  thousand  at  a  time.  The 
number  that  can  be  transported  is  contingent  on 
circumstances  referred  to. 

Most  of  the  propellers  here  are  laden  with 
commissary  or  other  supplies,  and  most  of  the 
tugs  are  necessary  to  tow  off  sail  craft  also  laden 
with  supplies. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Rrrus  Ingalls, 

General  R.  B.  Marct,  C"*'  QuwIennMter. 

Chief  of  Stefll 

On  the  ninth  I  received  this  despatch ; 

WASHiHoras,  Aagost  9,  ISO— 12.46  p.m. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  is  massing 
his  forces  in  fmnt  of  Generals  Pope  and  Bum- 
lide,  and  tlial  lie  expects  to  crush  them  and  move 
forward  l«>  the  l*ot<»niac. 

You  mil*  I  send  rcenforcements  instantly  to 
Acquia  Creek. 

Con.«5:dering  the  amoimt  of  transportation  at 
your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory. 
You  must  move  with  all  possible  celcritv. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

M^orOenenO. 
Ifajor-Gencral  G.  B.  McGlellan. 

To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

HcAOQUirntRS  Armt  or  the  Fotomac,  ) 
BntULXT,  August  10, 1SC3— 8  A.if.     f 

Telegram  of  yc^erday  received.  The  batteries 
sent  to  Burnside  took  the  last  available  transport 
yesterday  morning.  Enough  have  since  arrived 
to  ship  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to-day.  The  sick 
are  being  embarked  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There 
has  been  no  unnecessary  delay,  as  you  assert — 
not  an  hour's — but  every  thing  has  been  and  is 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  carry  out 
your  orders.  G.  B.  McGlellan, 

Mtvior-Qeneral  Gommandinf. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commanding  United  States  Army. 

The  following  report,  made  on  the  same  day 
by  the  officer  then  in  charge  of  the  transports, 
exposes  the  injustice  of  the  remark  in  the  des- 
patch of  the  General-in-Chief,  that,  "considering 
the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  disposal 
your  delay  is  not  satisfactory." 

A8SISTAXT  QcARTraiMAsm^s  Omcs, ) 

Armt  op  toe  Potomac,        > 

nARRi90ii*8  Laitdixq,  Va.,  August  10, 1802.     ) 

Colonel  Ingnlls,  being  himself  ill,  has  requested 
me  to  telegraph  to  you  concerning  the  state  and 


capacity  of  the  transports  now  here.  On  Hm 
ni^ht  of  the  eighth  I  despatched  eleven  steamer^ 
pnncipally  small  ones,  and  six  schoonera,  with 
nve  batteries  of  heavy  horse  artillery,  none  of 
whidi  have  yet  returned. 

Requisition  is  made  this  morning  for  transpor- 
tation of  one  thousand  cavalry  to  Acquia  Creek. 
All  the  schooners  that  had  been  chartered  for 
carrying  horses  have  been  long  since  discharged, 
or  changed  into  freight  vessels. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  steamers  now  here 
are  still  loaded  with  stores,  or  are  in  the  floating 
hospital  service  engaged  in  removing  the  sicL 
To  transport  the  one  thousand  cav^ry  to-day 
will  take  all  the  available  steamers  now  here  not 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  harbor.  These  steam- 
ers could  take  a  large  number  of  infantry,  but  aro 
not  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  horses,  and 
much  space  is  thus  lost  Several  steamers  arc 
expected  here  to-day,  and  we  are  unloading 
schooners  rapidly ;  most  of  these  are  not  chmrter- 
ed,  but  are  being  taken  for  the  service  requli^ 
at  same  rates  of  pay  as  other  chartered  schooners. 
If  you  could  cause  a  more  speedy  return  of  the 
steamers  sent  away  from  here,  it  would  fiualitate 
matters.  C.  G.  Sawtellx, 

ORptaia  and  Assialant  Qoartennastcr,  Oommandinf  Depot 

General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Qturtermaster  General  United  Statat  Army,  WasUngtoo. 

Our  wharf  facilities  at  Harrison's  Landing  were 
very  limited,  admitting  but  few  vessels  at  one 
time.  These  were  continually  in  use  as  long  as 
there  were  disposable  vessels,  and  the  officers  of 
the  medical  and  quartermaster's  departments, 
with  all  their  available  forces,  were  incessantly 
occupied  day  and  night  in  embarking  and  send- 
ing off  the  sick  men,  troops,  and  material. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  repeated  representations 
I  made  to  the  General  in-Chief  that  such  were 
the  facts,  on  the  tenth  I  received  the  following : 

WASHDiGTOir,  August  10, 1862—19  p.m. 
The  enemy  is  crossing  the  llapidan  in  largo 
force.  They  aro  fighting  General  Pope  to-day ; 
there  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your  move- 
ments ;  that  which  has  already  occurred  was  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made 
in  executing  the  order  to  transfer  your  troops. 
H.  W.  Halleck, 

Mivfor-Oeaflral. 
Major-General  G.  B.  McGlellan. 

To  which  I  sent  this  reply : 

Hkadqvartkrs  Arjct  OP  Tin  Potomac  I 
Bkbkelvt,  August  10, 1802—11.30  r.u.    ' ) 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  is  received  I  assure 
you  again  that  there  has  not  been  any  unneces- 
sary delay  in  carrying  out  your  orders. 

You  are  probably  laboring  under  some  great 
mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  transportation  avail- 
ble  here. 

I  have  pushed  matters  to  the  utmost  in  gottirj;; 
off  our  sick,  and  the  troops  you  ordered  to  Burn- 
side. 

Colonel  Ingalls  has  more  than  once  informed 


the  Qnartermaster  General  of  the  condition  of 
our  water  transportation.  From  the  fact  that  yo\i 
directed  me  to  keep  the  ordei^  8eoret»  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  joa  would  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  provide  the  requisite  transportatioit 

A  large  muaber  of  transports  for  idl  arms  of 
ienrice,  and  for  wagons,  should  ai  once  be  sent 
to  Yorktown  and  Fort  Monroe. 

I  shall  be  ready  to  move  the  whole  arrnj  by 
land  the  moment  the  sick  are  disposed  ot  You 
may  be  sure  that  not  an  bom's  delaj  will  occur 
that  can  be  avoided.  I  fear  you  do  not  realise 
the  dijfficulty  of  the  operation  proposed 

The  regiment  of  cavalry  for  BimisidA  has  been 
la  course  of  embarkation  to-day  and  to-njght ;  (1 0) 
ten  steamers  were  required  for  the  purpose; 
(1258)  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ^y  eight 
sick  loaded  today  and  to-night 

Our  means  euiausted,  except  one  vessel  ro- 
turning  to  Fort  Monroe  in  the  morning,  which 
will  take  some  (500)  five  hundred  oases  of  di^t 
sickness. 

The  present  moment  is  probably  not  the  proper 
one  for  me  to  refer  to  the  unnecessary,  h^rs  a,  and 
ui^ust  tone  of  your  telegrams  of  late.  It  will, 
however,  make  no  diffisrenco  to  my  official  action. 

Q.  R  McCjLELLANf 

lbV|or-Gen«ral  Qomiauidiag. 

Hajor-General  H.  W.  Halleck. 


Qn  tho el«renth  this  repoxi  was  made: 

Baunn,  Aagiutll,  ISaa^llaa  Fjc  f 
The  embarkation  of  (860)  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry,  and  (1)  one  brigade  of  infuntry  wi\{ 
be  completed  by  (2)  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
(500)  five  hundred  sick  were  embarked  to4ay. 
Another  vessel  arrived  to-night,  and  (000)  six 
hundred  more  sick  are  now  being  emb&rkDd,  I 
still  have  some  (4000)  four  thousand  nick  to  dis- 
pose of.  You  have  been  greatly  misled  aj  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  at  my  disposaL 

Vessels  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
stores,  and  others  indispensable  for  service  here, 
have  been  reported  to  you  as  available  for  carry- 
ing sick  and  well  I  am  sending  off  aU  that  can 
be  unloaded  at  Fort  Monroe  to  Imve  them  return 
here.  I  repeat  that  I  have  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  your  orders.        G.  B.  McCLBLLii?r, 

Major-Geoeral  Oanmuadla^. 

Hiyor-General  H.  W.  Hallsck, 

Gommandinf  United  States  Amix, 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  folloiring  from 
.the  Quartermaster  in  chaiige  of  the  depot : 

AasisTAST  QuAmEMABm*8  Omct^     1 

ARMTOrrOB  POTOHliC,  V 

HA«Baoi*8  LAiniM,  Aogual  It,  164iL ) 
Colonel  :  In  reply  to  the  communication  from 
General  Marcy,  which  was  referred  to  m©  by  you, 
I  have  to  state  that  there  are  now  in  this  harbor 
no  disposable  transports  not  already  detailed^ 
either  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  department, 
for  the  transportation  of  the  First  Now- York 
cavalry,  or  for  the  necessary  service  of  the  bar* 
bor.  I  think  the  steamers  loading  and  to  be 
8vp.  I>oa  89 


loaded  with  caivafaT'  could  take  in  addition  three 
thousand  infimtry.  These  boats  are,  however, 
directed  to  leave  as  last  as  they  are  loaded; 
some  have  already  stsrted^  The  embarkation  of 
this  cavahry  regiment  is  geing  on  rery  slowly, 
and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  hurry  the  mattm;; 
although  I  have  had  several  agents  of  the  depavt> 
mont  and  one  oommissioned  officer  at  the  wharl^ 
to  render  all  theasaistanoe  powible^  The  enthre 
army  is  this  morning  turning  in,  to  be  stored  on 
vessels,  knapsacks;  offleersP  beggam  and  other 
surplus  pro|ierty,  and  with  our  hmited  wharf 
facilitiee  it  is  impossible^  unless  the  recular  ia^ 
suesrof  fora^  eto.,  are  saapended,  to  avoid  great 
confiision  SAd  dekrf  widi  what  is  already  orders 
ed  to  be  done.  Of  course^  if  any  in&ntiy  is  op> 
dored  to  embark  on  these  cavahry  transports^  the 
confusion  and  difficulties  will  be  increased. 

I  know  of  no  boata  that  may  be  expected  here 
to  day,  except  the  South  America  and  Fanny 
CadwaUader,  a  propeller  whieh  was  ordered  to 
be  seat  back  from  Fort  Monroe. 

The  tnnspertawith  the  artillery  left  fiir^^qnia; 
Creek  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  and  tbe  mem* 
ing  of  the  ninth.  They  were  ordered  toretum 
immediately. 

I.  am,  rery  raspectfiillyi  your  (rfiedSent  servant, 
0.  G.  Sawtbllx, 

OftFteln  and  A.  Q.  M.,  Oommaadiiiir  Depot. 

laeutenant-Colonel  Rurus  Inoalls, 

A.  D.  a  and  Ghtef  Qaartermaflef;  Army  ot  UiA  ^Iomm 

On  the  twelftir  I  received  the  following : 

WiflOMraB,  Angnillt,  ise»-lt  M. 

The  Quartennaster-General  informs  me  thai 
nearly  every  available  steam  vessel  in  the  coun- 
try is  now  under  your  control  To  send  more 
from  PhiUdelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New-York, 
would  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  army 
stipphes  and  break  up  the  channels  of  travel  by 
whicb  we  are  to  bring  forward  the  new  troops. 
Bumsideinoved  nearly  thirteen  thousand  (18,000) 
troops  to  Acquia  Creek  in  less  than  two  (2)  days, 
and  his  transports  were  immediately  sent  back  to 
you.  All  vessels  in  the  James  River  and  the- 
Chesapeake  Bay  were  plaoed  at  your  disposal,' 
and  it  was  supposed  that  (8)  eight  or  (10)  ten 
thousand  of  your  men  could  be  transported  daily. 

In  addition  to  steamers,  there  is  a  Uu^  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  which  could  be  used  ae  trans-  , 
ports. 

The  bulk  of  your  material  on  shore  it  waa 
thought  could  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  covered 
by  that  part  of  the  army  which  could  not  get 
water  transportation.  Such  were  the  views  of 
the  Government  here ;  perhaps  we  were  misin* 
formed  as  to  the  facts.  If  so,  the  delay  could  be 
e:xplained.  Nothing  in  my  telegram  was  inten- 
tionally harsh  or  unjust,  but  the  delay  was  so 
unexpected  that  an  explanation  was  required. 
There  has  been,  and  is,  the  most  urgent  necei^ 
utj  for  despatch,  and  not  a  single  moment  must 
be  lost  in  getting  additional  troops  in  firont  of 
Washington.  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Higor-General  G.  B.  McOlsllax. 


Me 


BUELLIOir  BIOOBD,  186t-6t. 


'    I  telegraphed  the  following  replj ; 

El  iDQITARTlH  AlVT  OF  TITl  POTCniiO^  I 

B^txLMT,  Aqgott  13,  1&(©— U  ?hM.  f 

Tour  despatch  of  noon  to  day  received.  It  is 
IKwitireiy  the  faet  that  no  more  meo  could  hare 
been  embarked  hence  than  hayo  gon^  and  that 
no  unnecessary  delar  has  occurred.  Before  your 
ordent  were  received,  Colonel  Ingalls  directed  all 
ftyai^able  vessels  to  cotne  from  Monroe.  Officers 
have  been  sent  to  take  personal  direction.  Have 
heard  nothing  here  of  Bymside's  fleet 

There  are  some  vesBels  at  Monroe,  such  as 
Atlantic  and  Baltic,  which  draw  too  much  to 
come  here.  Hospital  accommodations  exhausted 
this  side  New- York.  Propose  fillmg  Atlantic 
and  Baltic  with  serious  cases^  for  New- York,  and 
to  encamp  slight  cases  for  the  present  at  Monroe. 
Id  this  way  can  probably  get  off  the  (3^0) 
three  thouaand  four  hundred  eick^  still  on  hand^ 
by  day  after  to-morrow  night 

I  am  sure  that  you  hare  been  tnii^in formed  as 
to  the  availability  of  resAcU  on  hand.  We  can* 
not  use  hcarily  loaded  supply  rc^seLs  for  troops 
or  animals;  and  such  constitute  the  mass  of 
those  herei,  which  have  been  represented  to  you 
as  capable  of  transporting  this  anny. 

I  feiar  you  will  find  very  great  delay  in  embark- 
ing troops  and  material  at  Yorktown  and  Mon- 
roe^  both  from  want  of  ressels  and  of  facilities  of 
emiDarkation ;  at  least  two  additional  wharves 
should  at  once  bo  built  at  each  place»  I  ordered 
two  at  the  latter  some  (2)  two  weeks  ago,  but  you 
countermanded  the  order, 

I  learn  that  wharf  accommodations  at  Acquia 
are  altogether  inadequate  foi  landing  troops  and 
supplies  to  any  large  extent  Not  an  hour  should 
be  lost  in  remedying  this. 

Great  delay  will  ensue  there  from  shallow 
water.  You  will  find  a  vast  di^fldency  in  horse 
transports.  We  had  nearly  two  hundred  when 
we  came  here ;  I  learn  of  only  (20)  twenty  provid- 
ed now;  they  carry  about  (iSO)  fifty  horses 
each.  More  hospital  accommodations  lihould  be 
provided.  Wo  are  much  impeded  here  because 
,  otir  wharves  are  used  night  and  day  to  land  cur- 
rent snppliea  At  Monroe  a  similar  dilficulty 
will  occur. 

With  all  the  facilities  at  Alexandria  and  Wash- 
ingtoni  (&)  six  weeks  about  were  occupied  in  em- 
barking this  army  and  its  material. 

Burn5idc*3  troops  are  not  a  fair  criterion  for 
rate  of  embarkation.  All  his  means  were  in 
hand,  his  outfit  specialty  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  his  men  habituated  to  the  movement. 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay^  but  I 
ttnnot  manufacture  vessels.  I  state  these  difB- 
Gil] ties  from  experience,  and  bo<^u^e  it  appears 
to  mo  that  we  have  been  lately  working  at  cross 
purpoHe^  because  you  have  not  been  properly 
wiformed  by  tliOHC  around  you,  who  ought  to 
know  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
taking. It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  place 
tbia  army  where  you  wish  it,  ready  to  move,  in 
leas  than  a  month. 

If  Washington  is  in  danger  now,  this  army 
ma  Bcarcelj  arrive  in  time  to  save  it ;  it  ia  in 


much  better  position  to  do  so  from  her«  tlmi  frmn 
Acquia. 

Our  material  can  only  be  saved  by  using  tbe 
whole  army  to  cover  it,  If  we  aro  pre!^<&ed.  K 
sensibly  weakened  by  detachments,  the  result 
might  be  the  loss  of  much  material  and  many 
men.  I  will  be  at  the  telegraph  office  to-morrow 
morning.  0,  B,  McCLSLLJUf, 

Major-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  despatch, 
to  show  why  General  Bumside'i  movement  from 
Fort  Monroe  was  not  a  fair  criterion  for  our  op* 

orations,  the  following  may  be  added : 

He  was  not  encumbe^  by  either  sick  <ft 
wounded  men.  ^ 

He  had  no  cavalry,  artillery,  wagons,  or  teami, 
His  force  consisted  of  infantry  alone,  with  a  few 
ambulances  and  oMcers^  horses. 

His  bsggage  was  already  on  the  transport^ 
where  it  had  remained  since  his  arrival  from 
North'Carolina,  ami  hU  men  bad  only  to  resumi 
their  places  on  board. 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  mentioned  in  my  des^ 
patches  of  the  seventh,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  wen 
sent  to  supply  his  total  deficiency  in  those  arma^ 

I  may  also  repeat  that  the  vessels  used  by 
General  Burni^ide  had  not  returned  froM  Acquia 
Cieck  when  the  array  left  Harrison's  Bar, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  foregoing  despatch  that  in  order  to  have  a 
more  direct,  speedy,  and  full  explanation  of  tbt 
condition  of  afTuirs  in  the  army  than  I  could  by 
sending  a  single  despatch  by  steamer  to  the  near- 
est telegraph  office  at  Jamestown  Island,  soma 
seventy  miles  diiitant,  and  waiting  ten  hours  for 
a  reply,  I  proposed  to  go  in  pei^son  to  the  office. 
This  f  did. 

On  my  arrival  at  Jamestown  Island  there  wai 
an  interruption  in  the  electric  current,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  continue  on  to  Fort 
Monroe,  and  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Cher- 
ry Stone  Inlet,  on  the  **  eastern  shore,  where  [ 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  sent 
the  annexed  despatches  i 

QmwxMY  iniXB,  Aafnut  IS,  ISA9 — IMO  P.a. 

Please  come  to  office^  wish  to  talk  to  y^u. 
What  news  from  Popet 

G.  B.  McCLKLLaH, 

Miyor-Gcneral  II.  W.  Ha  luck,  Washington. 

Criut  ftrairi  tsfLvr,  Avfuitli,  ISM^IliO  i.a 
Started  to  Jamestown  Island  to  talk  with  yoo; 
found  cable  broken,  and  came  here  Please  read 
my  long  telcgranL  (See  above  despatch  of  Au- 
gust twelfth,  eleven  f.k.)  All  quiet  at  i^amp^ 
Enemy  burned  wharves  at  City  Point  yesterday* 
No  rebel  pickets  within  eight  (fi)  miles  of  Coggin  ■ 
Point  yesterday, 

Richmond  prisoners  state  that  large  force  with 
guns  left  Bichmond  northward  on  Sunday. 

G.  B.  McCLtLLlW, 


Major-General  H.  W.  HALtEca,  W«shingUm. 
To  which  the  following  reply  was  receired: 
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WAiirmoToirf  Auir^ut  14,  ISM— 1.40  i^h^ 
I  have  read  your  dea patch.  There  is  no  change  | 
€>f  plans.  You  w-ill  send  up  your  troops  aa  rap- 
idly as  fH>3sible.  Thero  h  no  difficulty  in  land- 
ing them.  According  to  yo«r  own  aceounts,  there 
is  now  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  your  forces. 
Po  so  with  all  possible  rapidity. 

H,  W.  H*LLtCl£, 

Major^Gcneral  Q*  B,  McClelljl^. 

Before  T  had  time  to  decipher  and  rfply  to  thi? 
despatch,  the  telegraph  operator  in  Washington 
informed  me  that  General  Halleck  had  gone  out 
of  the  office  immediately  after  writing  this  des* 
patchf  Without  leaving  any  Intimation  of  the  fact 
for  me,  or  waiting  for  any  further  information  as 
to  thcj  object  of  my  journey  across  the  bay*  As 
there  was  no  possibility  of  other  communication 
with  him  at  that  time,  [  ecnt  the  following  des- 
patch, and  returned  to  Harrison's  Landing : 

CntakT  Sttnra  Iwutr^  Atifuit  14,  ISfii— 1.40  4.1L 

Tour  orders  will  be  obeyed*  I  return  at  once. 
I  had  hoped  to  hai'e  had  a  longer  and  fuller  con- 
Teraation  with  you,  afl«r  travelling  so  far  for  the 
purpose.  G.  B,  McCLstLAK, 

_  H^Jar-Q«itrml* 

JCajor-Gen.  H*  W.  HallicKi  Washington,  D,  C^. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  and  before  we 
bad  been  able  to  embark  all  our  sick  men,  two 
army  corps  were  put  in  motion  toward  Fort  Mon- 
roa.   This  was  reported  in  the  anne:icd  despatch : 

.    BuuLfT,  August  14,  lSfi2— 11  tt.n.  f 

Morement  has  commenced  by  land  and  water. 
All  sick  will  be  away  to-morrow  night  Every 
thing  being  done  to  carry  out  your  orders.  I 
don't  like  Jackson*s  moremenU ;  he  will  sudden- 
ly appear  when  least  expectei  Will  teleg^'aph 
fully  and  understandingly  in  the  morning. 

G,  B.  McClellan. 

Major-Oen.  H>  W.  Hallsc^  Washington,  D.C. 

The  phrase  *'  movement  has  commenced/^  it 
need  not  he  remarked,  referred  obviously  to  the 
movement  of  the  main  army^  after  completing  the 
necessar}'  preliminary  movements  of  the  sick, 
etc  etc. 

The  perversion  of  the  term,  to  which  the  Gen- 
cral-in- Chief  saw  fit  to  give  currency  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  should  have  been  here 
rendered  impossible  by  the  despatches  which 
precede  this  of  the  fourteenth^  w*hich  show  that 
tht!  Hiovement  really  begun  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  order  of  August  fourth. 

The  progress  made  in  the  movement  on  the  fif- 
teenth was  reported  In  the  following  despatches : 

A^lgHtttA,  l!9(1^12N,  I 

Colonel  Ingalls  this  moment  reports  that  after 
embarking  the  remaining  brigade  of  McCairs  di- 
Tision,  with  the  sick,  who  are  constantly  accu* 
tnulatingf  the  transports  now  disposable  will  be 
all  consumed. 

Tw9  of  mj  army  oorps  marched  last  night  and 


this  morning  en  rouU  Ibr  Yorktown — one  twi 
Joneses  Bridge,  and  the  other  rw  Barrett's  Ferry, 
where  we  have  a  pontoon-bridge*  The  other 
corps  will  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  the  roads 
are  dear ;  and  1  hope  before  to-morrow  morning 
to  have  the  entire  army  in  motion, 

A  report  has  just  been  received  from  my  pick- 
ets that  the  enemy  in  force  is  advancing  on  us 
from  the  Ghickahominy,  hut  I  do  not  credit  It ; 
shall  know  soon.  Shouid  any  more  transports 
arrive  here  before  my  departure,  and  the  enemy 
do  not  show  such  a  force  in  our  front  as  to  re- 
quire all  the  troops  I  have  remaining  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  land  movement^  with  its  immense 
train,  I  shall  send  every  man  by  water  that  the 
transports  will  carry*  G,  B,  McCjLStDAK, 

Major-General  II,  W.  Halleck,  ^ 

Oommmodttif  U,  S,  A, 

Bhuut,  AufiiJl  IC,  l§e2— 1.S0  TM,  \ 

The  advance  corps  and  trains  are  fairly  started. 
I  team  nothing  more  in  relation  to  reported  ad- 
vance of  rebels  via  Joneses  Bridge.  Shall  push 
the  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

G.  B.  McClkllah, 

M^or-Gen.  IT.  W.  H a llbcc,  Washington,  D-C. 

BmcKLKTi  Auguit  13, 1SQ3— le  r.a.  \ 

Coggin'a  Point  is  abandoned.  The  whole  of 
McCalrs  division,  with  its  artill(?ry,  is  now  en  ivuts 
for  Burnside.  We  have  not  yet  transportation 
sutQdent  for  our  sick.  I  hope  wo  will  get  it  U>- 
morrow. 

Porter  is  across  the  Chickahominy,  near  its 
mouth,  with  bis  wagons  and  reserve  artillery. 
Heintzelman  at  Jones 'S  Bridge  with  a  portion  of 
his  corps.     They  will  aO  be  up  by  morning. 

Averiira  cavalry  en  the  other  side.  All  quiet 
thus  &r,  I  cannot  get  the  Inst  of  the  wagons  a^ 
far  as  Charles  City  Court* House  before  some  time 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

I  am  hurrying  matters  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity possible.    WagOEis  will  move  all  nigbL 
G.  B.  McClellaii, 

Major- Gen.  H,  W.  Hallsck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  movement^  it 
was  (M)ntinucd  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  all 
the  troops  and  material  were  en  r<fuU  both  by 
land  and  water,  en  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  last 
man  had  disappeared  from  the  deserted  camps,  I 
followed  with  my  personal  sta^  in  the  track  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac ;  bidding  farewell 
to  the  scenes  still  covered  with  the  marks  of  ite 
presence^  and  to  be  forever  memorable  in  history 
as  the  vicinity  of  its  most  brilliant  exploits. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  troops,  I  ha^i 
directed  Captain  Duane,  of  the  engineer  corps^  to 
proceed  to  Barrett^s  Ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  throw  across  the  river  at  that 
poi  nt  a  po  n  toon^bri  dge.  Thi  s  was  execu  ted  prom  pt- 
ty  and  satisfactorily  under  the  cover  of  gup  boats; 
and  an  eacellent  bridge  of  about  two  thousand 
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feet  in  length  was  ready  for  the  first  arri?al  of 
troops. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army,  with  its  artillery, 
wagon-tnuns,  etc,  crossed  it  rapidly,  and  in  per- 
fect order  and  safety,  so  that  oh  the  night  of  the 
leTenteenth  erery  thing  wad  across  thid  Ghickar 
hominy,  except  the  rear-guard,  which  crossed 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  eizhte^th,  when  the 
pontoon-hridge  was  immediatelv  ren^qyed. 

General  Porter's  corps,  which  was  the  first  to 
march  firotn  Harrison's  Landing,  had  been  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  sixteenth  reached 
Wilcikmsbiurgh,  where  I  had  directed  him  to 
halt  until  the  entire  army  was  across  the  Ghicka- 
homtnr.' 

On  iiis  arriTal  at  Williamsburgh,  however,  he 
received  an  intercepted  letter,  whicii  led  to  the 
belief  that  General  Pope  would  have  to  contend 
against  a  very  heavy  force  then  in'his  firont  Gen- 
eral Porter,  therefore,  very  properly  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  his  march  directly  on 
to  Newport  Newii,  which  place  he  reached  on  the 
morninff  of  the  eighteenth  of  Ai^gust^  having 
marched  his  corps  fiixfy  miles  in  the  short,  period 
of  three  days  and  one  night,  haltij^  one  day  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickanominjjr. 

The  embarkation  of  this  corps  commenced  as 
soon  as  transports  were  ready,  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth it  had  all  sailed  for  Acquia  Creek.  I  made 
the  following  report  firom  Barrett's  Ferry : 

HiAOQCAsms  Akmt  or  thb  Poxomao, 
ILuuunrr*8  iBur,  dnauaoMnrr, 

Aagartl7,18tt--llA.iL 

Every  thing  is  removed  from  our  camp  at  Har- 
rison's Bar.    No  property  nor  men  left  behind. 

The  (5th)  Fiflh  corps  is  at  Williamsburgh  with 
all  its  wagons  and  the  reserve  artillery.  The  (8d) 
Third  corps  is  on  the  march  from  Jones* s  Bridge 
to  Williamsburgh  f>ia  Diamond  Bridge,  and  has 
probably  passed  the  latter  before  this  hour.  Av- 
erill's  cavalry  watches  every  thing  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  mass  of  the  wagons  have  passed  the  pon- 
toon-bridge here,  and  are  park^  on  the  other 
side.  Peck's  wagons  are  now  crossing ;  his  divi- 
sion will  soon  be  over.  Headquarters  wagons 
follow  Peck's.  I  hope  to  have  every  thing  over 
to-night,  and  the  bridge  removed  by  daylight 
May  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  Came  here 
to  see  Bumside,  otherwise  should  have  remained 
with  the  rear-guard.  Thus  far  all  is  quiet,  and 
not  a  shot  that  I  know  of  since  we  began  the 
march. 

I  shall  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  I  have  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy.  I  will 
then  b^n  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as 
transportation  permits. 

G.  B.  McClbllan, 

MaJor-OenenJ  Oommandlng. 
Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oommandlng  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  0. 

On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  our  march 
was  continued  to  Williamsburgh  and  Yorktown, 
and  on  the  twentieth  the  reraamder  of  the  army 
was  ready  to  embark  at  Yorktown,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe^ andj^ewport  News. 


The  ipovement  of  the,  main  body  of  the  army 
on  this  march  was  covered  by  Generi4  Tleasan- 
ton  with  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  '  That 
qflftc^  remained  at  HaxalPs  until  the  ufvoj.  lu^ 
passed  Charles  City  Court-House^  when  be  gra- 
dually fell  back,  picking  up  tl](e  stragglera  as  h<j 
proceed,  and  crossed  the  bridge  6v^  the  Chick- 
ahominy, after  the  main  body  had  marched  to- 
ward Williamsburgh.  His  troops  were  the  last 
to  cross  the  bridge,  and  he  deserves  great  credit 
for.  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

General  Averill  did  a  similar  service,  in  the 
same  satisfactory  way,  in  covering  the  march  of 
the  Third  corps. 

As  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  terminated 
here,  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  inj  report  with- 
out giving  an  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  ^e  officers  and  men  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  command. 

From  the  commenceinent  to  the  termination 
of  this  most  arduous  campaign,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  always  evinced  the  most  perfect  subor- 
dination, zeal,  and  alacrity  in  the  performance 
of  all  the  dirties  required  of  it 

Tqe  amount  of  severe  labor  accomplished  by 
this  army  in  the  construction  of  intrenchmenta, 
roads,  bridges,  etc.,  was  enormous;  yet  all  the 
work  was^performed  with  the  most  gratifying 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
service. 

During  the  campaign  ten  severely  contested 
and  sanguinary  battles  had  been  fought,  b^dea 
numerous  smaller  engagements,  in  which  the 
troops  exhibited  the  most  determined  enthusi- 
asm and  bravery.  They  submitted  to  exposure, 
sickness,  and  even  death,  without  a  murmur. 
Indeed,  they  had  become  veterans  in  their  coun- 
try's cause,  and  richly  deserved  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  Government 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  this  seemed 
to  me  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  give,  in  general  orders,  some  apprecia- 
tive expression  of  the  services  of  the  army  while 
upon  tne  Peninsula.  Accordingly,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth I  sent  him  the  following  despatch : 

Hbadquirtkm  Army  or  rns  PotoMAC,  I 
August  18, 19«S— 11  p.m.  f 

Please  sav  a  kind  word  to  my  army  that  I  can 
repeat  to  tnem  in  general  oraers  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburgh,  West- 
Point  Hanover  Court-House,  and  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy, as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  (7)  seven 
days  and  the  recent  retreat 

No  one  has  ever  said  any  thing  to  cheer  them 
but  myself.  Say  nothing  about  me.  Merely 
eive  my  men  and  officers  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  It  will  do  you  much  good,  and  will 
strengthen  you  much  with  them  if  you  issue  a 
handsome  order  to  them  .in  regard  to  what  they 
have  accomplished.     They  deserve  it 

G.  B.  McCleixan, 

MaJoM}enermL 

Miyor-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  no  reply  was  received  to  this  communica- 
tion, and  no  order  was  issued  by  the  Gencral4n- 
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Chid;  1  conclude  that  stig^tidn  did  hot  meet 
with  his  approbatioiL  * 

All  the  perionrUl  aind  itiaterikl  6f  the  itrtnT  had 
.  been  transfMed  ttom  Harrisdn'b  Ltndfn^  to  the 
different  i>oint6  df  einbiirkation  in  the  yery  brief 
period  of  fiVe  daYs  Withoiit  thb  ^te^^^  Ip^^  ^^ 
damage.  Pbrter^i  poops' sailed  fhSth  Newport 
News  on  Ihh  niiieteenth  and  twentieth.  Heint- 
zelman*s  corps  sailed  from  Torktown  on  the  twen- 
ty-first On  that  day  I  received,  the  ibllowing 
tel^ram  from  the  General-in-Chief: 

WiaBiaoTOV,  Aagust  21, 180S— <  r.x. 

Leare  such  gknisons  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
Tdrktotrn,  etc.,  as  ybli  may  deeto  proper.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  ne#  troopS  as  f«pidly  SS  pos- 
sible. 

The  forces  of  Bumside  and  Pope  are  hard 
pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rat>tdly  as  you  can 
send  it    Come  yourself  as  soon  as  you  can. 

By  all  means  see  thkt  the  troops  sent  hare 
plenty  of  aAimunitibn.  We  have  no  tim^  hm 
to  supply  them.  Moreorer,  they  may  have  tb 
^ht  as  soon  as  they  knd. 

H.  W.  HALtACK, 
U»l9t-Qtntnl  OoBunanding  United  BSmieB  Amy. 

General  McClbllak. 

To  Which  the  fbllowing  are  replies  t 

HUDQVAKTKM  ABMT  OF  tRl  PtmmUa,        I 

lOKMSS  HovBOi,  Auguit  SI,  1802— 7.M  p.m.  f 

Your  despatch  of  (6)  six  p.m.  reoeiyed.  I  hiVe 
not  lost  an  hour  in  sending  troops,  nor  will  L 
Franklin  is  here,  and  I  will  try  to  get  sOine  of 
his  troops  on  board  to-ni|^t  I  had  already  or- 
dered all  the  ammunition  forward. 

I  will  put  headquuters  on  board  Ship  early 
to-morrow  morning,  so  that  I  can  leare  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  I  hope  that  I  can  get  eff  to-mor- 
row. Shall  I  go  in  person  to  Acquia,  or  do  you 
wish  to  see  me  first  at  Washington?  If  you 
wish  it  t  can  probably  ship  quite  an  amount  of 
ammunition  for  other  troops  than  this  army. 

G.  B.  McCtELLAN. 

Mijor-Ckneral. 

Major-Getieral  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hbidquabtbbs  Armt  or  thb  Potomao,  ) 
Won  MoaiBOB,  Aii|usi  81, 18«8-10.i5  p.m.  f 

I  haye  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  for  in- 
fantry and  artniery,  and  wVlI  hare  it  up  in  time. 
I  can  supply  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in 
General  Pope^s  army.  Quito  a  number  of  rifled 
field-guns  are  on  hand  here. 

The  forage  is  the  only  question  for  you  to  at- 
tend to ;  please  have  that  ready  for  me  at  Acquia. 
I  want  many  more  schooners  for  cavalry  horses ; 
they  should  have  water  on  hand  when  Uiey  come 
here. 

If  you  have  leisure,  and  there  is  no  objection, 
please  communicato  to  me  fully  the  stato  of 
affiors^  and  your  plans.  I  will  then  be  enabled 
to  arrange  details  understandingly. 

G.  B.  McClellak, 

lliyor-General  Halleck,  Washington. 

Immediatoly  on  reaching  Fort  Monroe,  Ig»^e 
directions  for  strengthening  the  defences  of  York- 


town,  to  resist  any  attack  frofn  the.  direction  of 
Richmond,  and  left  General  Keyes^  with  his 
corps,  to  perform  the  work,  and  temporarily  gar- 
rison the  |>la6e. 
I  telegrapbed  as  follows  on  the  twenty-second : 

.-  HiAsqivJurms  Abmt  op  tMM  Poumulo,  I 
Tote  Movbob,  Aogtut  2S,  18$2— a.l5  p.m.  ) 

Despatch  of  to-day  received.  Franklin's  corpi 
la  embarking  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sumners 
corps  is  at  Newport  News,  ready  to  embark  as 
tnst  as  transpofUtion  arrives.  .  Keyes  is  still  at 
Yorktpwn,  putting  it  in  a  prop^  stato  of  defence. 
I  think  th^t  all  of  Franklin's,  corps  will  get  off 
to-day,  and  hope  to  commencei  with  Sumner  to- 
morrow. I  shall  then  push  off  the  cavalry  and 
wagons.  G.  Bb  McCleuas, 

.  .  M^or^eiierBL 

Major-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hmaoqvabtbm  Abmt  op  thb  Potomac,  I 
Won  Bf onoB,  Aufott  12, 18e»-8.4i0  p.m.  f 

Two  (2)  good  ordhtoce  sdi^gein'ts  are  needed 
immediately  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  The 
new  defences  are  arranged  and  commenced. 

I  recommend  that  (6000)  five  thousand  new 
troops  be  sent  immediately  to  garrison  York  and 
Gloucester.  They  should  be  commanded  by  aa 
experienced  general  officer,  who  cto  discipline 
and  instruct  them.  About  (900)  nine  hundred 
should  be  artillery.  I  recommend  that  a  new 
regiment^  whose  colonel  is  an  artillery  officer,  or 
gniduate,  be  designated  as  heavy  artillery,  and 
sent  there.  A  similar  regiment  is  absolutely 
necessary  here.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

MivJo'-OeneiBL 

M%jor-Gen^^  H.  W.  Halleck. 

Oomnuuidlng  Unlled  SUtet  Army. 

On  the  twenty-third  Franklin's  corps  suled.  I 
reported  this  in  the  following  despatch : 

HBADQCABTKBi  AbMT  OP  THB  POTOMAO,  ) 

Won  MoBBOS,  AufOft  S8, 16«S-1.80  p.m.     f 
Franklin's  corps  has  started.     J  shall  start  for 
Acquia  in  about  naif  an  hour.    No  transporte  yet 
for  Sumner's  corps.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or-GeiMnL 
Miyor-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oomtnandlng  United  SUIm  Army. 

On  that  evening  I  sailed  with  my  steif  for 
Acquia  Creek,  where  I  arrived  at  daylight  on  the 
following  morning,  reporting  is  follows: 

Hbabquabtbbs  Abmt  op  tmb  Potomao,! 
AoQOii  Cbbbk,  Aogxui  S4,  lS(tt.        J 

I  have  reached  here,  wad  respectfully  report  fo** 
orders.  G.  B.  MgClellar, 

tfijor-General  Halleck, 

OofiMiuixnng  United  SUiUb  Amy. 

I  also  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Hbasqvabtbbs  Abmt  op  tbb  PoiraiiAO,  I 
AOQpu  Cbbbk,  Angoit  Si,  IMS— S  p.m.        | 

Your  telegram  received.  Morell's  scoute  re. 
port  Rappahannock  Stetion  burned  and  absndon* 
ed  by  <^ope,  without  any  notice  to  Morell  or 
Sjkes.  Tnis  was  tel^raphed  you  some  h&m 
aga    Reynolds,  Reno,  and  Stevens  are  suppos- 
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«d  to  bo  with  Pope,  as  nothing  can  be  heard  of 
them  to-day.  Morell  And  Sf  kej?  are  new:  Morris- 
tIHc  Po!jtrOffi*?e,  watching  the  lower  fords  of  Rap- 
pahannock, t¥ith  no  troop  between  thera  and 
Kappahannock  Station,  which  La  reporti^d  aban- 
doned by  Pope* 

Plea^ie  inform  me  immediately  exact]  j  where 
Pope  is,  and  what  doing ;  until  1  know  that^  I 
cannot  regulate  Porter's  mo^ementfl ;  he  \»  much 
oJK  posed  now,  and  decided  measiiresi  should  be 
taken  at  once.  Until  I  know  what  my  command 
and  position  are  to  be,  and  whethefr  you  still  in- 
tend to  placo  me  In  the  command  tndi(^ted  in 
your  first  letter  to  me,  and  orwlly  through  Gene- 
ral Bumijde,  at  the  Chickahominy^  I  cannot  de- 
cide where  I  can  be  of  mo«t  use.  If  your  deter- 
mination is  unchang^  I  ought  to  go  to  Alexan^i 
drift  at  once.  Please  d^tine  my  position  and 
duties*  O*  B.  McCiiELT.ANT 

M^or-General  H.  W.  H\LLecK, 

CciinJEuuidlzif  XJtd%9&  Stal«f  Aftaj^ 

To  which  I  received  the  following  reply : 

WiarisaTQii,  Ai^gudM,  ISfiS, 
Yoa  tsk  me  for  information  which  T  cannot 
gire,  I  do  not  know  either  where  General  Pope 
is,  or  where  the  enemy  in  force  i&r  These  are 
matters  which  I  hare  all  day  been  mo^t  anxious 
to  ascertain,  H*  W,  Hali.eck, 

Major- General  McClklla!!* 

On  the  twenty-si rth  I  recelred  the  following : 

wiBsi^QTtiXf  Au^it  so,  isia^n  i.v. 
There  is  reason  to  belie  re  that  the  enemy  is 
moving  a  largo  force  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Hecoanoissancea  inll  soon  determine.  General 
Heintielman^s  corps  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Cjeneral  Pope,  and  Keamy*s  will  probably  bo 
sent  tcMlay  against  the  enemy's  flank*  Don't 
draw  any  troops  down  the  Rappahannock  at  pre- 
gent ;  we  shall  probably  want  them  all  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Shenandoah.  Perhaps  you  had 
I J  fetter  leave  General  Bumside  in  charge  at  Acquia 
Creek,  and  come  to  Alexandria,  as  very  great  ir- 
rejjjularities  are  reported  there*  General  Frank- 
lin'i£  corps  will  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  tmns- 
partations,  H.  W.  Halleck, 

CommAiideT'lji^^hle  r, 

irnjor-Gencral  G.  B.  McClellaf. 

On  receipt  of  this  I  immediately  sailed  for 
Alexandria^  and  reported  as  follows  : 

Aluivdiu,  Anfuit  St,  lft92— 3  am. 
I  arrived  here  last  night,  and  have  taken  moas* 
urcs  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  bere,  and  that 
proper  remedies  may  be  applied.  Just  received 
ft  rumor  that  railway  bridge  over  Bull  Run  was 
burned  last  night.  G.  B.  McCleli^an, 

Major-Gen  eral  H.  W.  JTalliccic, 

ConuundlD^  UoJud  Sutai  Amf  * 

AiAXAjroHr^,  Aa^tt  ftT«  ISSf-^.KI  ±,m. 

The  town  is  quiet,  although  «|uite  full  of  sol- 
diers, who  are  said  to  be  chiefly  convalescenU. 


The  affairs  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
are  reported  as  going  on  welL 

rt  is  said  that  the  BuU's  Run  bridge  will  be  re 
paired  by  to-morrow.  The  disembarkation  dt 
Sumner^s  corps  commenced  at  Acquia  yesterday 
allemoon.  I  found  that  he  &>uld  reach  Rappa- 
hannock Station  earlier  that  way  than  from  her*. 
G,  B,  McClellast, 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallecic, 

ComnuuidljiK  Uofled  Stalei  Armf . 

On  the  same  day  I  received  Uie  following: 

WiffliiiaTOf,  Attfitft  fT,  IStt. 
Telegrams  from  General  Porter  to  General  Bom- 
side,  juiit  received,  say  that  Hanks  is  at  Fayette- 
viilo ;  McDowell^  Sigel  and  Ricketts  near  War- 
renton ;  Reno  on  his  right  Porter  Is  marching 
on  Warren  to  n  Ju  nction,  to  rec  nforco  Pope,  Noth- 
ing said  of  Ueinttelman.  Porter  reports  &  gen- 
eral battle  imnuneni  Franklin^s  corps  should 
more  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  three  or 
four  days*  provisions,  and  to  be  supplied,  as  &r 
as  possible,  by  railroad.  Perhaps  you  may  pre- 
fer some  other  road  than  to  Centre viHe,  Colonel 
Haupt  has  just  telegraphed  about  sending,  out 
troops.  Please  see  bun,  and  give  him  your  di- 
rections*  There  has  been  some  ijerious  neglect  te 
guard  the  railroad,  which  sliould  be  immedjatdj 
remedied.  H.  W.  Hallkcc^ 


Major^GeDeral  McClrllah. 

I  replied  as  follows : 

ALEi^Vbitu,  An^uiilT,  1S«-10  La, 

Telegram  this  moment  receivt^i  I  have  e«nt 
ordei^  to  Franklin  to  prepare  to  march  with  bir 
corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  in  person  to  in- 
form me  ag*  to  his  mean?*  of  transportation. 

Ke^my  was  yesterday  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion; Porter  at  Bcalton,  KelWp,  B.imetts^  etCL 
Sumner  will  commence  reaching  Falmouth  to- 
day. Williams's  Maf^sachusotla  cavalry  will  be 
mostly  at  Falmouth  to-day. 

I  loaned  Bumside  my  personal  escort  (one 
f^quadron  Fourth  regulars)  to  scout  down  Rappa^ 
hannock. 

I  have  sent  for  Couch's  division  to  come  at 
onca  As  fast  as  I  gain  any  information  f  will  for- 
ward it,  although  you  may  already  havo  it 

G.  B.  McClellatt, 

Miyor-Gen.  H,  W.  HAiXKCitt  Washington,  D.  C 

I  alsp  received  the  following  telegrams ; 

WA9fli]iaT0!i,  Aurujt  $T,  J%tL 

Direct  General  Ca^^y  to  furnish  you  about  five 
thousand  of  the  new  troops  under  nis  command 

Take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out  of  the 
troops  from  Alexandria. 

Determine  questions  of  priority  in  trft&sporta- 
tion,  and  the  places  they  shall  ciccupy.  Pope's 
headquarters  are  near  Warren  ton  Junction,  but 
1  cannot  ascertain  the  present  position  cif  his 
troops,  H.  W,  Hallick, 

OucnMn-CUit 

M^or*General  McClellax, 


Boommna 


m 


«,Aiigatt«r,18ai 

I  can  get  no  satisikctorj  information  firom  the 
front,  either  of  the  enemy  or  of  our  troops. 
There  seems  to  have  been  great  neglect  and  care- 
lessness about  Manassas,  l^nklin's  corps  should 
march  in  that  direction  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
competent  officer  should  be  sent  out  to  take  di- 
rection of  affairs  in  that  yicinity. 

H.  W.  Halleck^ 

G«iieraMn-OhleC 

Major-General  McClbllak. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  I  immediately  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Generals  Heintzelman 
and  Porter : 

ALBEAjrpKU,  August  fT,  1842— 10  JO  1.1c 

Where  are  you,  and  what  is  state  of  affairs  — 
what  troops  in  your  front,  right,  and  left  ?  Sum- 
ner is  now  landmg>at  Acquia.  Where  is  Pope*s 
left,  and  what  of  enemy  ?  Enemy  burned  Bull 
Run  bridge  last  night  with  caralry  force. 

Q.  R  McGLBLtAir, 

M^or-OeiMffal. 

Majoi^General  HsiNTZELMAif,  Warrenton. 

Major-General  PoRtXR,  Bealton. 

P.  S. — If  these  General  Office^fS  are  not  at  the 
places  named,  nearest  operator  will  please  hare 
message  forwarded. 

I  also  tdegraphed  to  the  General-in-Chief  as 
follows : 

AuziiTDBiA,  Augoft  S7, 1809—10.60  jum. 

I  hare  sent  all  the  information  I  possess  to 
Bumside,  instructing  him  to  look  out  well  for 
his  right  flank,  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac,  and  to  send  no  trains  to  Porter  without 
an  escort  I  fear  the  cavalry  who  dashed  at  Bull 
Run  last  night  may  trouble  Bumside  a  little.  I 
have  sent  to  communicate  with  Porter  and  Heint- 
zelman, tia  Falmouth,  and  hope  to  give  you  some 
definite  information  in  a  few  hours.  I  shall  land 
the  next  cavalry  I  get  hold  of  here,  and  send  it 
out  to  keep  open  the  communication  between 
Pope  and  Porter,  also  to  watch  vicinity  of  Ma- 
nassas. Please  send  me  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  best  maps  of  present  field  of  operations.  1 
oan  use  fifty  (50)  to  advantage. 

G.  K  McCLSLLAir, 

MiS|or-Q«n«raI. 

Major-General  Halleck, 

OommMidlBf  United  States  Army. 

AururomiA,  Aogu*  tT,  180S— 1100  a.x. 

In  view  of  Bumside*R  despatch,  just  received, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  throw  the  mass  of 
Sumner's  corps  here,  to  move  out  with  Franklin 
to  Centreville  or  vicinity  ?  If  a  decisive  battle 
is  fought  at  Warrenton,  a  disaster  would  leave 
any  troops  on  Lower  Rappahannock  in  a  danger- 
ous position. 

They  would  do  better  service  in  front  of 
Washington.  G.  B.  McClkllan, 

lfi^or-Q«nermL 

Mi^or-General  Hallbck,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Ay.«»iwwi4,  Attgufi  87, 1809—18.0  P.M. 

My  aid  has  just  returned  from  General  Frank- 
lin's camp;  reports  that  Generals  Franklin, 
Smith,  and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington.    He 


gave  the  order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the 
corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  once.  I  learn  that 
heavy  firing  has  been  heard  this  morning  at 
Centreville,.  and  have  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  can  find  no  cavalry  to  send  out  on  the  roads. 
Are  the  works  garrisoned  and  ready  for  defence  ? 
G.  B.  McClellan, 

M^for>GenermL 

Major-General  Hallbck,  Washington. 

Ai^KKAvraiA,  Aagnil  9T,  1808—1180  p.11. 

What  bridges  exist  over  Bull  Run?  Have 
steps  been  taken  to  construct  bridges  for  the  ad* 
vance  of  troops  to  reinforce  Pope,  or  to  enable 
him  to  retreat  if  in  trouble? 

There  should  be  two  gunboats  at  Acquia  Creek 
at  once.  Shall  I  push  the  rest  of  Sumner's  corps 
here,  or  is  Pope  so  strong  as  to  be  reasonably 
certain  of  success  ?  I  have  sent  to  inspect  the 
works  near  here  and  their  garrisons. 

As  soon  as  I  can  find  General  Casey,  or  some 
other  commanding  officer,  I  will  see  to  the  rail- 
way, etc.  It  would  be  well  to  have  them  report 
to  me,  as  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I  am 
trying  to  find  them,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  car- 
rying out  your  orders.  Would  like  to  see  Bum- 
side.  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallkk,  Washington. 

ALELumuA,  August  8T,  1808—1.10  p.m. 

Franklin*s  artillery  have  no  horses,  except  for 
(4)  four  guns  without  caissons.  I  can  pick  up 
no  cavalry.  In  view  of  these  fiicts,  will  it  not  be 
well  to  push  Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  placing  the  works  in  front  of  WaSi- 
ington  in  an  efficient  condition  of  defence?  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force  be- 
tweeh  Pope  and  ourselves. 

Can  Franklin,  without  his  artillery  or  cavalry, 
effect  an  V  useful  purpose  in  fit>nt  ? 

Should  not  Bumside  take  steps  at  once  to 
evacuate  Falmouth  and  Acquia,  at  the  same  time 
covering  the  retreat  of  any  of  Pope's  troops  who 
minr  fiilT  back  in  that  direction  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force  enough  in  hand 
to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exaol  • 
position  we  do  not  know.    Are  we  safe  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley  ? 

G.  B.  McClbumv, 

MaJor-GMMPtf 

Miyor-General  Hallxck,  Washington. 

Aluavdua,  Attgott  8T,  1808—1.80  P.ib 
I  learn  that  Taylor^s  brigade,  sent  this  mom- 
ing  to  Bull  Run  Bridge,  is  either  cut  to  pieces  or 
captured. 

That  the  force  against  them  had  many  guns, 
and  about  (5000)  five  thousand  infancy,  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  every  minute ;  also,  that 
Gainesville  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Please 
send  some  cavalry  out  toward  Drainsville,  eta 
Chain  Bridge,  to  watch  Lewinsville  and  Drains- 
ville, and  go  as  far  as  they  can.  If  you  will  give 
me  even  one  squadron  of  good  cavalry  here,  I 
will  ascertain  the  state  of  the  case.  I  think  our 
policy  now  it  to  make  these  works  perfectly  saft^ 
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and  mobLlixc  a  couple  of  corps  as  soon  oa  possi- 
ble, but  not  to  adviuice  them  tin  til  they  can  bAvo 
ttieir  artillery  and  cayalry,  I  have  aent  for  Col- 
cm  el  Tyler  to  place  bia  artillefymcn  tu  the  worka. 
la  Fort  Marc  J  aecurelj  held  ? 

G,   B,    McCLELtJWf, 

General  Halleck.  M^or^=ae»L 

Butnnor  has  been  ordered  to  seod  here  all  of 
Ida  corps  that  are  within  reacb.  Orders  bare 
been  aetit  to  Ooiich  to  come  bore  from  Yorktown 
with  the  least  possible  delay.    But  ooe  squadron 

of  my  cavalry  has  arrived  -  that  will  be  diaem- 
barked  at  onoe  and  aent  to  the  front 

If  there  is  any  cavalry  in  Washington,  it  should 
be  ordered  to  report  to  ine  at  once. 

I  Btill  think  tliatwe  should  first  provide  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  Washington  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  past^  and  cannet 
be  for  the  future,  unless  I  roceiTe  Authority  to 
dispose  of  the  STailable  troops  according  to  my 
judgmeni  Pleaae  iftfortn  mo  at  csioe  what  my 
]^itton  is.     I  do  not  wish  to  act  in  the  dark. 

G.    R  McCLELLANf 

llajoT4}eneral  H.  W.  Hallvcc, 

OoroEnindJjif  Uolted  SUiet  Armr, 

I  haTO  jnst  reoeiTed  the  oopy  of  a  despatch 
from  General  Pope  to  you,  dated  ten  a. v.  this 
momingi  in  which  be  say* ;  ^  All  forecs  now  sent 
forward  should  be  sent  to  mr  right  at  Galnes- 
Tille/ 

I  now  have  at  my  disposal  hca-e  about  (10.000) 
ten  thousand  men  of  Frank lizi^s  oorps^  about 
(2800)  two  thousand  eight  hundred  of  General 
Tyler  a  brigade,  and  Colonel  Tyler's  First  Con- 
necticut artillery,  which  I  recommend  should  he 
beld  in  baud  for  defence  of  Washington. 

If  yon  wish  me  to  orxler  any  part  of  this  force 
to  the  front,  it  is  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  any  point  yon  may  indicate. 

In  riew  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  our 
frftnt,  I  bare  deemed  it  best  to  onler  General 
Casey  to  hold  his  men  for  Yofklowti  in  readiness 
to  moTe,  but  not  to  send  them  olT  until  further 
ordera,  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Kajor-General  R  W.  HALtECE, 

OammuidiDg  CTiilbtd  BtLtci  Aimj, 

On  the  twenty-eighth  !  telegraphed  as  folio wa : 

Ai]|uil28,  IBet— llOp.H.      f 

General  FrankJIn  is  with  me  here.  I  will 
know  in  a  few  minutea  tbe  condition  of  artillery 
and  cavalry. 

We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  move  j  may  bo 
bj  to-morrow  morning. 

Pope  must  cut  through  to*day,  or  adopt  the 
|Kan  I  suggentecL  I  have  ordered  troops  to  gar^ 
risen  the  works  at  Upton's  Hill  They  must  be 
beld  at  any  cost.  As  soon  as  [  cai^  see  the  way 
to  ipare  them,  I  will  send  a  corps  of  good  troops 


there.     It  is  the  key  to  Washington,  which  cai^ 
not  be  seriously  m^aecd  as  long  as  it  is  fa  eld. 

G,    B.    McOLEtLAlf, 

BfajOT-General  Hallkok,  Washing;totif  J>.  C 

I  reoeired  tbe  foUowing  from  the  Gentnl-iB- 
Chief; 

'W^MBmamn^  AitfUflt  ftlj  IBtt. 

I  think  you  bad  better  place  Sumncir^s  oorpi 
as  it  arrives  near  the  gima^  and  parttenlar^  at 
tbe  Chain  Bridge. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  fea^red  now  is  i  eat- 
ahy  raid  into  this  city,  especially  in  the  D^t 
time. 

Use  Cox^s  and  Tj\er\  bngade,  and  the  new 
troops  for  th4  same  object^  if  JOQ  need  them 

Porter  writes  to  Bnmside  from  Bristow^  biJf- 
|Mist  nine  am*  yesterday,  that  Pope*s  forces  wen 
then  moring  on  Manassas,  and  that  Burnsidf 
would  soon  hear  of  them  by  way  of  Alexandria 

General  Collum  has  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  I  have  only  a  sln^l*  regular  officer  for  duty 
in  the  ofElccL 

FioaBe  send  some  of  your  oncers  to^ay  to  see 
that  every  priK^ution  is  taken  at  the  forts  against 
a  raid ;  also  at  the  bridge.     Please  answer. 

H.  W,  Hallxcs. 

HajOT-General  McClellah. 

On  the  twenty^nintb  tbe  following  de^>atch 

was  telegraphed; 

OiHT  nam  Atzrixsvi^        I 

Aiifw«  fa,  lam^iojo  ajl  f 
Franklin's  corps  la  in  motion  ■  started  about 
(6)  dK  A.M.  I  can  gire  him  but  two  f^quadrona 
of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  Gencfrat  Ck>JL  to  Up- 
ton's Hill,  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its 
works,  and  to  pnsb  cavalry  scouts  to  VNsnna,  rw 
Freedom  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  baa  (^ 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at 
once  whether  this  meets  your  approval,  T  hai^ 
dire<Hed  Woodbtiry,  with  the  engtT>eer  brigade, 
to  hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached,  last  nipbt, 
two  regiments  to  -vieitiity  of  Forts  Ethan  Alka 
and  Marcy.  ^leagher^s  brigade  is  still  at  Ac<juik 
If  he  mores  in  support  of  Ftanklin,  it  leaves  ui 
without  any  reliahlo  troops  in  and  near  Wasbing- 
ton.  Yet  Franklin  is  too  weak  alone.  What 
shall  be  done?  No  more  cavalry  arrived;  have 
but  (3)  three  squadrons.  Franklin  has  but  (40) 
fbrty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wmgona  to 
move  more,  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  OMh* 
dition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  with  scH- 
ous  rcstiitance.  I  should  not  hare  mov^  bin 
but  for  yoiH'  pressing  order  of  lart  night  What 
hare  yon  from  Vienna  and  Drainsville  f 

G.  B.  UcCtm^LkH, 

MajoT-General  Halleck,  Washington^  D.  GL 

To  whicli  tbe  following  m  a  reply : 

WABniwiioa,  Aug^ut  St^  IBM— IV  H, 

Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  righL  We  must 
send  wagons  and  ammumtion  to  Franklin  as  &al 
as  the  J  arriva 

Meagher's  brigade  ordered  up  yesterday*    flli- 
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Hugh  Lee  Wm,  ft  Is  said  6h  pM  luihofity,  in 
Alexandria  oti  Sunday  last  fbr  three  houn.  I 
hare  nothing  fh)m  DnUliBViUe. 

B.  W.  Hall^ck, 
Mijor-General  McOLteLA!f.l  Qeowrt*i43Wet 

On  the  same  day  the  foltowikig  mm  iteeited 
'from  Hia  HxceUeiMjf ,  the  President : 

Wumnmrm^  Antoit  IS,  ISH-^te  p.m. 
What  news  iVoai  direotioD  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion ?    What  generally  ?  A«  Lnooui. 
Miljor^eneral  IfeCuiubAii. 

To  whi<Sh  I  nplied  as  jfollows : 

Aofttflt »,  IMS^iitf  r.M.  f 

The  last  news  t  recefyed  from  the  direction  of 
Mantssai  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  enemy  were  evacuattng  CentreTille  and  re- 
tiring toward  Thuruughlkre  dat>.  This  by  no 
means  reliable. 

I  am  dear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be 
adopted:  First,  to  concentrate  all  our  ayailable 
forces  to  open  communications  with  Pope ;  sec- 
ond, to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and 
at  once  use  all  oilr  means  to  make  the  dtpital 
perfectly  safe. 

No  middle  ground  wiH  now  answer.  Tell  me 
what  you  wisn  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  it  I  wish  to  know  what 
my  orders  and  author!^  are.  I  ask  for  nothing, 
but  will  obey  whateyer  orders  you  giye.  t  only 
ask  a  prompt  decision  that  I  may  tH  once  give 
the  neeessaiy  orders,  tt  will  Hot  do  to  delay 
longer.  G.  B.  HcOlillan, 

£  Lorooui,  ifta«^*fii«w. 


And  copy  to  QtmMtJk  Halleek 

Td  which  the  foflowhig  is  a  reply : 

WmoMiOB^  Angott  M,  lMl-4.'ie  p.m. 

Tours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  thiuk  your 
first  aHemative,  to  wit,  **to  concentrate  all  our 
available  forces  to  open  communicatioti  with 
Pope**  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control 
That  I  now  leave  t«  Geneial  Halleck,  aided  by 
your  counsels.  A.  Lmcouk 

Kijor^Seneral  ItcCLSLLAv. 

It  had  been  ottciany  reported  to  tiie  frotti 
Washington  that  the  enemy,  in  8tfon|;  fbros,  was 
noting  threugh  Vienna  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chaifi  Bridge,  and  iMid  a  large  tatte  in  V}etfifMk 
This  report^  in  ednneetioft  inth  the  despatch  of 
the  den«ral-in-Chief  on  the  twenty-eighth,  before 
not^  induced  me  to  direct  FhukkKn  to  hall  hfs 
coraMud  near  Anandale  until  it  could  be  deter- 
mined, by  reconnoissances  to  Vienna  aAd  toward 
Manassas,  whether  these  rftpofts  were  true.  Qen- 
end  Cox  was  ordered  to  send  his  small  cavalry 
force  from  Upton's  Bill  toward  Vienna  and 
Dtainsvine  in  Ofle  direetioh^  and  toward  i^airtit 
Cour^House  in  the  other,  and  franklin  to  push 
his  two  squadrons  as  far  toward  Manassas  as  pos- 
sitle,  in  order  to  asceftain  the  true  poBiGoh  of 
the  enemy. 


With  the  enemy  in  fbroe  at  Vienna,  i&id  toward 
Lewinsville,  it  would  have  been  very  injudidona 
to  have  pushed  Franklin's  small  force  beyond 
Anandale.  It  must  be  remembeM  that  at  that 
time  we  were  cut  off  from  direct  communidatioki 
with  Qeneral  Pope :  that  the  eciemy  Wm,  by  thb 
last  accounts,  at  Manassas  in  stronjr  force,  and 
that  Franklin  bad  ohty  from  ten  thdiiM)d  to 
elelpto  thousand  men,  with  an  entirely  insuffi- 
feierit  foriee  of  cavalry  and  artillely. 

In  order  to  represent  this  cbnditiOh  of  aAkirs  Id 
its  proper  light  to  the  Geheral-in-Chief,  uid  ^ 
obtain  definite  ihb^ticCldnfe  fix>m  htm,  i  telegraplK 
ed  as  follows: 

Va»  «tua  AisAtittiA,      1 
Aiifiiii  ss  isss— is  M.  -I 

Have  ordered  most  of  the  (1 2th)  Twelfth  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry  to  report  to  General  Burnard*  for 
scouting  duty  toward  RockviUe,  Poolsville,  ete» 

If  you  apprehended  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your 
side  of  river,  I  had  better  send  a  brigade  or  two 
of  Sumner's  to  near  Tenalljtown,  where,  with 
two  or  three  old  regiments  m  Forts  All^  and 
Marcv,  they  can  watch  both  Chain  Bridge  and 
Tenallytewii. 

Would  it  meet  your  views  to  post  the  rest  of 
Sumner*s  corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort  Cor- 
corah,  whence  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Frank- 
lin, or  Chaih  Bric^  and  even  Tenallytown  t 

FftMiklin  has  only  between  (10,000)  ten  tiiOfl- 
sand  and  (11,000)  etoveh  thoiksand  for  doty. 

How  fiyr  do  you  wish  this  fbroe  to  advancet. 
G.  B.  McClellak, 

MijorGeaeral  Hallick,  Washington. 

O&ap  mn  AuaumtrA,    I 

A«g«tSS,18SS-lPJl.f 

I  anxiously  aWait  r«plT  to  tuy  tost  despatch  in 
regard  to  Somner.  Wnh  to  give  the  order  at 
once. 

Please  authorise  ne  to  attach  new  regiments 
permanently  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much 
good  to  dd  and  hew  troops  in  that  way.  I  shall 
endeavor  te  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 
and  Marcy,  at  least  with  strong  advanoed-guarda. 
I  wish  to  hold  the  line  through  Prospect  Hill, 
Mackall*s,  Hhiot's,  and  HalFs  Hill  This  wiU 
give  us  timehr  warning.  Shall  I  do  as  seems  best 
to  me  with  all  the  troops  in  this  vidni^,  includ- 
ing Frai^in,  who  1  really  think  ought  not,  under 
present  ctrcumstances,  to  advance  beyond  Anan- 
dale t  G.  B.  McOUBLLAft, 


CkAeral  HallmIl 

On  the  saaM  day  t  received  a  despatch  lirom  Uie 
General*in^hie(  in  which  he  asks  me  why  Ilialt<- 
ed  Franklb  m  Anandale,  to  which  I  repHed  at 
follows : 

Oamp  vbar  Alhavdma,       I 

Attgiitis»,  issa-itje  JLM.  f 
By  referring  to  my  telegrams  of  half-past  teil 
A.M.,  twelve  M.,  and  one  p.m.,  together  with  your 
reply  of  forty-eight  minutes  jpast  two  p.m.,  ytni 
wnl  see  why  Franklin^s  corps  halted  at  AnaiildUei. 
His  sAlall  catahy  force,  all  I  had  to  give  him,  ini 
ordered  to  pt^ih  on  as  fiu*  as  possible  toward  Mil* 
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It  WM  not  safe  for  Fruikliii  to  moTe  beyond 
AnMidale,  under  the  drcumstiuices,  until  we  knew 
what  was  at  Vienna. 

General  Franklin  remained  here  until  about 
one  P.M.,  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supplies  for 
his  oommand.  I  am  responsible  for  both  these 
circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in 
disobedience  to  your  orders. 

Please  give  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Frfnk- 
lin*s  movements  of  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  to 
Colonel  Haupt  to  push  out  constrdction  and  sup- 
ply-trains as  soon  as  possible. 

General  Tyler  to  furnish  the  necessary  guards. 

I  have  directed  General  Banks*s  supply-trains 
to  start  out  to-night  at  least  as  far  as  Anandale, 
with  an  escort  from  General  Tyler. 

In  regard  to  to-morrow's  movements  I  desire 
definite  instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me 
to  be  accused  of  disobe^ng  orders,  when  I  have 
simply  exercised  the  discretion  you  committed 
to  me.  G.  B.  McOlkllan, 


Mi^or-General  Hallbok,  Washington,  D.  G. 

On  the  same  evening  I  sent  the  following  des- 
patches: 

OaMP  nAB  AUZlMMtA,  I 

AocoflSS,  180-10 PJL  f 

Not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  sent  orders  to 
General  Franklin  to  place  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  General  Pope  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  cover  the  transit  of  Pope's  sup- 
plies. 

Orders  have  been  given  for  railway  and  wagon- 
trains  to  move  to  Pope  with  least  possible  d^ay. 

I  am  having  inspections  made  of  all  the  forts 
around  the  city  by  mehbers  of  my  stafij  with  in« 
structions  to  give  all  requisite  orders. 

I  inspected  Worth  and  Ward  myself  this  even- 
ing; found  them  in  good  order. 

Reports,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are  favorable  as 
to  condition  of  works. 

G.  B.  McOlellait, 

Uigor-Gencx-al  IIalusck,  Washington. 

OAMP  HAK  ALBZUrPBIi.  I 

AuKUst  n,  1SSS--10  P.M.  f 

Your  despatch  roccive<L  Franklin*s  corps  has 
been  ordered  to  march  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  Sumner  has  about  fo.urteen  thousand 
infantry,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  here.  Cox's 
brigade  of  four  regiments  is  here,  with  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  Men  of  two  regiments,  much  fa- 
tigued, came  in  to-da^.  Tyler's  brigade  of  three 
new  regiments,  but  httle  drilled,  is  also  here ;  all 
these  troops  will  be  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
ready  to  march  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  except 
Franklin's  to  await  further  orders. 

If  you  wisb  any  of  them  to  move  toward  Ma- 
nassas, please  inform  me. 

Colonel  Wagner,  Second  New-York  artillery, 
has  just  come  in  from  the  front  He  reports 
strong  infantry  and  cavalry  force  of  rebels  near 
Fairfkx  Court-House.  Reports  rumors  ft^m  vari- 
ous sources  that  Lee  and  Stuart,  with  large  forces, 
are  at  Manassas. 


That  the  enemy,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  intend  advancing  on  the  forts  near 
Arlineton  and  Chain  Bridge,  witti  a  view  of  atta^- 
ing  Washin^n  and  Baltimore. 

General  Barnard  telegraphs  me  to-night  that 
the  length  of  the  line  of  fortifications  on  this  side 
of  the  Potomac  requires  two  thousand  additional 
artillerymen,  and  additional  troops  to  defend  in- 
tervals, according  to  circumstances ;  at  all  events, 
he  says  an  old  regiment  should  be  added  to  the 
force  at  Chain  Bridge,  and  a  few  regiments  distri- 
buted along  the  lines  to  give  confidence  to  our 
new  troops.  I  agree  with  him  frilly,  and  think 
our  fortifications  along  the  upper  part  of  our  line 
on  this  side  the  river  very  unsafe  with  their  pre- 
sent garrisons,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
seem  to  indicate  an  attack  upon  those  worka 
G.  B.  McClsllax, 


General  R  W.  Hallbck, 

OtaflnMB-Ohief  United  flUtat  Arm/,  WaaUnfton,  D.  0. 

OaMP  VBAB  ALBASBnA,  I 

AttguH  80^  18»-n  JO  A.X.  f 

Your  telegram  of  nine  A.M.  received.  Ever 
since  General  Franklin  received  notice  that  he 
was  tp  march  fit>m  Alexandria,  he  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  transportation  tnm  the  quarter- 
master at  Alexandria,  but  he  has  unifomuy  been 
told  that  there  was  none  disposable,  and  his  com- 
mand marched  without  wagons.  After  the  de- 
parture of  his  corps,  he  procured  twenty  wagons 
to  carry  some  extra  ammunition,  by  unloading 
Banks's  supply  train. 

General  Sumner  endeavored,  by  application 
upon  the  Quartermaster's  department,  to  get  wa- 
gons to  carry  his  reserve  ammunition,  but  with- 
out success,  and  was  obliged  to  march  with  what 
he  could  carry  in  his  cartridge-boxes. 

I  have  this  morning  directed  that  all  my  head- 
quarter wagons  that  are  landed  be  at  once  load- 
ed with  ammunition  for  Sumner  and  Franklin ; 
but  they  will  not  go  far  toward  supplying  the 
deficiency. 

Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  together  by  tho 
quartermasters  last  night,  loaded  with  subsist- 
ence, and  sent  forward  at  one  a.x.  with  an  es- 
cort via  Anandale.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  carry  out  your  orders  promptly.  The  great 
difSculty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  Uiat  the 
greater  part  of  the  transportation  on  hand  at 
Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been  needed  for 
current  supplies  of  the  garrisons.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  case  as  represented  to  me  by  the 
quartermasters,  and  it  appears  to  be  true. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  has  not  been 
properly  explained  to  you. 

G.  B.  McOlkllan, 

Migor-General  Hallxck,  Mi^ior-QwMaL 

G«ocral-iii-Cki«t 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fair&x 
Court-House,  which  I  reported  to  the  General-in- 
Chief. 

At  eleven  a.m.  the  following  telegram  waa 
sent: 


vooauxtna. 
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OAMP  was  AUCLUmBIA,  \ 

August  80,  ISeS— 11 JLM.  f 

Hftve  ordered  Sumner  to  leaye  (1)  one  brigade 
in  Ticinity  of  Chain  Bridge,  and  to  moye  the 
rest  via  Columbia  pike  on  Anandale  and  Fairfax 
Court-House. 

Is  this  the  route  you  wish  them  to  take  ?  He 
and  Franklin  are  both  instructed  to  join  Pope  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Shall  Coucn  move  out  also  when  he  arrives  ? 
G.  B.  McClellan, 

Miy|or*0«n«niL 

Miyor-General  Hallbck,  Washington. 

On  the  same  day  I  receiyed  the  following : 

Wimvafoii,  Angutt  80, 1888—1.45  p.m. 
Ammunition,    and   particularly  for  artillery, 
must  be  immediately  sent  forward  to  CentreviUe 
for  General  Pope.    It  must  be  done  with  all  pos- 
•ible  despatch.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

G«n«rAl-in-Chlet 

General  McClellan. 

To  which  this  reply  was  made : 

OaMP  MBIB  AuXAlTDftlA,  ) 

August  80, 1888—8.10  P.M.  f 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope's  artil- 
lery. All  I  can  do  is  to  direct  my  ordnance  offi- 
cer to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him.  I 
haye  akready  sent  all  my  headquarters  wagons. 
You  will  haye  to  see  that  wagons  are  sent  from 
Washington.  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  giye 
the  order  that  eyery  ayailable  wagon  in  Alexan- 
dria shall  be  loaded  at  once. 

The  order  to  the  brigade  of  Sumner  that  I  di- 
rected to  remain  near  Chain  Bridge  and  Tenally- 
town  should  go  from  your  headquarters  to  save 
time.  I  understand  you  to  intend  it*  also  to 
moye.  I  haye  no  sharp-shooters  except  the  guard 
around  my  camp.  I  haye  sent  off  every  man 
but  those,  and  will  now  send  them  with  the  train 
as  you  direct  I  will  also  send  niy  only  remain- 
ing squadron  of  cavalry  with  General  Sumner. 
I  can  do  no  more.  You  now  have  every  man  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  my  reach. 
G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or-QcnerAL 

Miyor-General  H.  W.  Halleck. 

At  half-past  ten  p.il  the  following  telegram 
was  sent: 

Camp  svab  AutzAUDBtA,  I 

August  80, 1808—10.80  P.M.  f 

I  have  sent  to  the  front  all  my  troops  with  the 
exception  of  Couch's  division,  and  have  given 
the  orders  necessary  to  insure  its  being  disposed 
of  as  you  directed.  I  hourly  expect  the  return 
of  one  of  my  aids,  who  will  give  authentic  news 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pain  and  mortifi- 
cation I  have  experienced  to-day  in  listening  to 
the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of  my  men.  As 
I  can  be  of  no  further  use  here,  I  respectfully 
ask  that,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  the  conflict 
bmng  renewed  to-morrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to 

Kto  the  scene  of  battle  with  my  stafi^  merely  to 
with  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more ;  they  will 
fight  none  Uie  worse  for  my  being  with  them. 


If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the 
command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask  to 
be  permitted  to  shm  their  fate  on.  the  field  of 
battle. 
•Please  reply  to  this  to-night 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  la.^t  few  hours  in 
doing  what  I  can  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
wounded.  I  have  started  out  all  the  ambulances 
now  landed.  As  I  have  sent  my  escort  to  the 
front,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  some  of  Gregg's 
cavalry  with  me,  if  allowed  to  go. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or-OtMral. 
Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 
Oommanding  United  Sttttes  Armj,  WMhington,  D.  0. 

To  which,  on  the  following  day,  I  received  thif 
answer : 

WASBOKnoii,  August  81, 1888—0.18  A.M. 
I  have  just  seen  your  telegram  of  five  minutes 
past  eleven  last  night  The  substance  was  stated 
to  me  when  received,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  asked  for  a  reply  immediately.  I  cannot  an« 
swer  without  seeing  the  President,  as  General 
Pope .  is  in  command,  by  his  orders,  of  the  de- 
partment 

I  think  Couch's  division  should  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  find  the  battle-field. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Chnenl-lA-Ohitt 
Miyor-General  McClellan. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  received : 

nAflHDKnov,  Almost  81, 1808—1145  p.m. 
The  subsistence  department  are  making  Fair* 
fax  Station  their  principal  depot  It  should  bs 
well  guarded.  The  officer  in  charge  should  bo 
directed  to  secure  the  depot  by  abatis  against 
cavalry.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  new  regi- 
ments should  be  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Per- 
haps some  more  should  be  sent  to  the  vicinity  o( 
Chain  Bridge.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Ckneral4n-0hltt 

Major-Greneral  McClellan. 

At  half-past  two  p.il  the  following  despatch 
was  telegraphed : 

OaMP  VSAB  ALBZAJnWIA,       I 

Attgnsi  81, 1808-8.80  p.m.  f 

Migor  Haller  is  at  Fairfax  Station  with  my  pro- 
vost and  headquarters  guard  and  other  troops. 
I  have  requested  (4)  four  more  companies  to  be 
sent  at  once,  and  the  precautions  you  direct  to  be 
takea 

Under  the  War  Department  order  of  yesterday 
I  have  no  control  over  any  thing  except  my  stadt^ 
some  one  hundred  men  in  my  camp  here,  and  the 
few  remaining  near  Fort  Monroe.  ^  I  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  new  regiments— do  not  know  where 
they  are,  or  any  thing  about  them,  except  those 
near  here.  Their  commanding  officers  and  thoee 
of  the  works  are  not  under  me. 

Where  I  have  seen  evils  existing  under  my  eye 
I  have  ^x>rrected  them.  I  think  it  is  the  business 
of  General  Casey  to  prepare  the  new  regiments 
for  the  field,  and  a  matter  between  him  and  Gen* 
eral  Barnard  to  order  others  to  the  vidni^  dT 
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BiBsixiQir  KiEddRi),  iset-et. 


dhain  Bridge.  Neither  of  them  is  under  inj 
<iominand,  and  hj  the  War  department  order  I 
bare  no  right  to  give  them  brdisrs. 

G.  R  McClbllaIv, 

IC^jor-Cknerid. 

General  Hallbck,  Washington. 

To  ^rhich  file  fofidwihg  is  an  answer: 

WiHnoroa,  Aitgast  81,  tSa^iaT  p.m. 

Since  receiving  yoar  despatch,  tekting  to  com- 
mand, I  have  not  be^  able  t6  answer  any  not 
of  absolute  necessity.  I  hare  not  seen  the  order 
as  published,  but  will  write  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tou  will  retain  the  command  of  every  thing 
in  this  Vicinity  tiot  Umpdiiffiljr  belofiging  to 
Pbbe^s  army  in  the  field. 

I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with 
your  ability  and  experience.  I  am  entirely  tired 
oat  H.  W.  Hallbce, 

•cnertUn-Chlet 
General  McClbllah. 

the  order  referM  to  in  the  prece^g  despatch 
was  ss  follows : 

The  following  are  the  commanders  of  the  ar- 
mies operating  m  Virginia ; 

General  Burhside  commands  his  own  corps, 
except  those  tiiat  have  been  temporarily  detached 
and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

Genenl  McClellan  commands  that  portion  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  that  hiUi  not  oeen  sent 
forward  to  General  Pope*s  command. 

Geiierai  Pope  commands  the  army  of  Virginia 
and  all  the  forces  temporarily  attached  to  it  All 
th^  forces  Are  under  the  command  of  tfigor-Gcn- 
eM  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Alabtant  A<9vtant^enei%L 

I  was  informed  by  Colonel  Townsend  that  the 
above  was  publish^  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

At  half-past  eleven  t.iL  1  telegraphed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Oavp  jniM  Ai.nASMUUL        I 
AoguitSi,  iSO-ll^p.ii.  f 

The  S4}uadron  of  Second  regular  cavalry  that 
I  sent  with  Genend  Sumner  was  captured  to-day 
about  two  p.  If.  some  three  miles  from  Fur^kx 
Court-Housoi  beyond  it  on  tiie  little  River  pUce, 
by  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  with  three  thousand  cavidry 
and  three  light  batteries. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  first  sergeant^  who 
says  that  when  be  last  saw  them  they  were  with- 
in tk  mile  of  FairfiuE.  Pope  had  no  troops  on  that 
road;  this  sqiladron  getting  there  by  mistake. 
There  is  nothing  of  ours  on  the  right  of  Centre- 
ville  but  Sumner's  corps.  There  was  much  ar- 
tillery firing  during  the  day.  A  rebel  mi^or  told 
the  sergeant  that  the  rebels  had  driven  in  our 
entire  led  to-day.  He  says  the  road  is  filled  with 
Wtfons  and  stragglers  coming  towSrd  Alexandria. 

It  is  clear  from  the  sergeant's  account  ^t  wi^ 
were  badly  beaten  yesterday,  and  that  Pope's 
rifrtit  is  entirely  exposed. 

I  recommend  that  no  more  of  Couch's  division 


be  sent  to  the  firont^  that  Bumside  be  broa^ 
here  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  every  thmg 
available  this  side  of  Fairfitx  be  dralm  in  mt  oaoi^ 
indading  the  mass  of  the  trtKips  on  the  rmifanoad. 
I  apprehend  that  the  enemy  will,  or  hAve  by  thil 
tiine  Occupied  Fturfiuc  Court-House  and  cut  off 
Pope  entirely,  unless  he  (alls  back  to-ni^t  vis 
Sangster's  and  Fair&x  Station. 

I  think  these  orders  should  be  sent  at  onca  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  dispositions  made  as  I 
gather  them.  To  speak  frankly — and  the  occa- 
sion requires  it— there  appears  to  be  a  total  ab- 
sence of  brains,  and  I  fear  the  total  destruction 
of  the  army.  I  have  some  cavalry  here  that  can 
cairy  out  any  orders  tou  may  have  to  send.  The 
occasion  is  grave,  and  deinanda  graVB  measorea. 
The  question  is,  the  skltktion  kH  th^  conhtrr.  1 
learn  thact  our  loSs  yestdr^ky  amounted  to  fifteen 
thousand.  We  cAnnot  afford  such  losses  irfthodt 
ah  object 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  demand  tluit  Pope  should  fiill  back 
to-night  if  possible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to  be 
lost 

I  will  use  all  the  cavahry  I  have  to  watch  our 
right  iPlease  answer  at  once.  I  feel  confident 
tluit  YOU  can  rely  upon  the  ii^onxuttidn  I  mre  yoo. 
I  sliAll  be  up  idl  night,  ana  ready  to  o^y  anj 
orders -you  give  me. 

G.  B.  McClxllak, 

tlUiir  Om»^ 

Generai  Hallijck,  Waaihfngtoii. 

To  which  Uiis  reply  was  received : 

WAnmroTos,  September  1,  ise»— 1.10  AJtt, 
Bumside  was  ordered  up  very  early  yesterday 
morning.  Retain  remainaer  of  Couch  s  forces, 
and  make  arrangements  to  stop  all  retreating 
troops  in  line  of  works  or  where  you  can  ben 
establish  an  entire  line  of  defence  My  news  from 
Pope  was  up  to  four  p.m.  ;  he  was  then  all  right 
I  must  wait  for  more  definite  information  before 
I  can  order  a  retreat,  as  the  fitlling  back  on  ihe 
line  of  works  must  necessarily  be  directed  in  case 
of  a  serious  disaster.  Give  me  all  additional  news 
that  is  reliable. 

I  shall  be  up  all  nij^ht,  and  ready  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  have  been  for  Wedo. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

GenenJ-ln-Ghlet 

llijor-Geneiral  McClellA^. 

rocrsTR  pnioD. 

Or  the  first  of  September  I  went  into  Wash- 
ington, where  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, who  instructed  me,  verbally,  to  take 
command  of  its  defences,  expressly  limiting  n^ 
jurisdiction  to  the  works  and  their  garrisons, 
and  prohibiting  roe  from  exercising  any  control 
over  the  troops  actively  engaged  in  front  under 
(General  Pope.  During  this  Interview  I  sugcest- 
ed  to  the  General-in-Chief  the  necessity  of  his 
going  in  person,  or  sending  one  of  his  personal 
staffs,  to  the  army  under  General  Pope,  for  tha 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  iX 
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fairs  ;  ho  sent  Colonel  KultoHi  his  Assistant  Ad- 
jatant  General. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  flame  day  T  receiv- 
ed ft  message  from  the  GeDcral-in-Gbief^  to  the 
e^ct  that  he  desired  me  Ui  go  at  once  to  hm  house 
to  see  the  President 

The  president  informed  me  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  not 
cheerfully  cooperating  with  and  supporting  Gen- 
era! Pope;  that  he  had  ** always  been  a  friend 
of  mine  ^'*  And  now  asl^ed  tne^  as  a  special  favor, 
to  use  mj  influence  m  correcting  thm  state  of 
things.  [  replied,  substantially,  that  I  was  con- 
fident that  he  was  misinfonned  \  that  I  was  surCj 
whatever  estfmate  the  army  of  the  Potomac  might 
entertain  of"  General  Pope^  that  they  would  obey 
his  orders,  support  him  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
do  their  whole  duty.  The  Preside  fit,  who  was 
much  movcdj  asked  me  to  telegraph  to  **Fit£- 
John  Porter,  or  some  other  of  my  nriondi?^"  and 
try  to  do  away  with  any  feeling  that  might  eiist ; 
adding,  that  I  could  rectify  the  ovU,  and  tb^t  no 
one  else  could, 

I  thereupon  told  him  that  I  would  cheerfully 
telegraph  to  General  Porter,  or  do  any  thing  else 
in  my  power  to  gratify  his  wishes  and  relieve 
his  anxiety;  upon  which  h^  thanked  me  very 
wanalyi  assured  me  that  he  could  never  forget 
my  action  in  the  matter,  etc,  and  lefL 

I  tb^n  wrote  the  following  telegram  to  General 
Portev,  which  was  sent  to  Him  by  the  General- 
iQ-Chieft 

WianiHQTOH,  September  1, 1368. 

I  ask  of  you,  for  my  sake,  that  of  the  country, 
and  the  old  army  of  the  Potomac^  that  you  and 
all  my  friends  will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cor- 
dial cooperation  to  Genera!  Pope,  in  all  the  oper- 
ations now  going  on.  The  destinies  of  our 
country,  the  honor  of  our  arms,  are  at  Ktake,  and 
all  depends  now  upon  the  cheerful  cooperation 
of  all  in  the  field.  This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our 
fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my  friends  tn  the 
arm  J  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  the  last  re^^uest  t 
have  to  make  of  them  is,  that^  for  their  country's 
sake,  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope  the  same 
Bupport  they  ever  have  to  me, 

t  am  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington, 
and  am  doing  alt  I  can  to  render  your  retreat 
safe,  should  that  become  necessary. 

Geo,  li  McClellax, 

Mnjor*Gcnoral  Poster, 

To  which  he  sent  the  following  reply : 

September  3,  ISQl  f 
Ton  may  rest  assured  that  nM  your  frienda,  as 
well  as  every  lover  of  his  country,  will  ever  give, 
as  they  have  given,  to  General  Pope  their  cordial 
codperation  and  constant  support  in  the  execution 
of  all  orders  and  plans.  Our  killed,  wounded, 
and  enfeebled  troops  attest  our  devoted  duty, 

F,  J,  Ports  It 
General  Georojs  B.  McCLiELLAy, 

H^ar-Oeii<nl  C^mnundliif ,  WiuMaCl^a. 

Neither  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  telegram,  nor 
«l  mnjr  other  time,  did  I  think  for  <me  tnoment 


that  General  Porter  had  been,  ox  would  be,  in 
any  manner  derelict  in  the  performance  of  hii| 
duty  to  the  nation  and  its  cause.  Such  an  im. 
pression  never  entered  my  mind.  The  despatct^ 
in  question  was  written  purely  at  th&  request  of 
the  President 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  the  President 
and  General  Hallcck  came  to  my  house,  when 
the  President  informed  me  that  Coloud  Keltoi^ 
had  returned  from  the  front ;  that  our  affairs  wer^ 
in  a  bad  condition  ;  that  the  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat upon  the  defences  of  Washington  ;  the  road^ 
flllcd  with  stragglers^  etc  He  instructed  me  t<^ 
take  steps  at  once  to  stop  and  collect  the  strag^. 
glers ;  to  place  the  works  in  a  proper  state  of  de^ 
feTice^  and  to  go  out  to  meet  and  Uke  comma^id 
of  the  array,  whea  it  approached  the  vicinity  of 
of  the  works,  then  to  place  the  troops  in  the  beat 
position — committing  every  thing  to  my  bands. 

X  immediately  tooK  steps  to  carry  out  theses 
orders^  and  sent  an  aid  to  Geaeg^al  Pope  with  tha 
following  letter : 

HSAlMiVAllTIIlM,  WjlUIHUiyfL  I 

September  3,  ISfll     f 

Gexseal:  General  Halleck  instructed  me  to 
report  Ui  you  the  order  ho  sent  this  morning  to 
withdraw  your  army  to  Washing  ton,  without  un- 
necessary delay.  He  feared  that  his  messenger, 
might  miss  jou,  and  desired  to  take  this  double 
precaution. 

In  order  to  bring  troops  upon  ground  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar,  it  would  be  best, 
to  move  Porter^ s  corps  upon  Upton^s  Flill,  that  it 
may  occupy  Hairs  Hill,  etc  ;  McDowell*S|  to  Up-. 
ton's  Hill ;  Franklin's,  to  the  works  in  front  of 
Alexandria ;  Heintzelman^s,  to  the  same  vicinity ; 
Couch,  to  Fort  Corcoran,  ot,  if  practicable,  to  the 
Chain  Bridge  j  Sumner,  cither  to  Port  Albany  or 
to  Alexandria,  as  may  be  most  convenient 

In  haste.  General,  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellak^ 

Mnifii'-Oencnii  Uolted  SUtel  Afeijr- 

Mi^or-General  Joii>f  Pope, 

Oomoujiilltif  Army  of  TlglDlA* 

Tn  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Potomivc  and 
rode  to  the  front,  and  at  Upton's  Hill  met  th^ 
adTance  of  McDoweirs  corp^^  and  with  it  Gene- 
rals Pope  and  McDnwelL  After  get  ting  what  in 
formation  I  could  from  them,  I  sent  the  few  aids 
at  my  disposal  to  the  left  to  give  instructions  td 
the  troops  approaching  in  the  direction  of  Alex* 
andria;  and  hearing  artillery  firing  in  the  direction 
of  the  Vienna  and  Lanjfley  road,  by  which  th« 
corps  of  Sumner,  Porter,  and  Sigel  were  return- 
ing; and  learning  from  General  Pope  that  Sum* 
ner  was  probably  engaged,  T  went,  with  a  singly 
aid  and  three  orderlies,  by  the  shortest  line  to 
meet  that  column,  I  reached  the  column  after 
dark,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Lewinsville^  wher« 
I  became  satisfied  that  the  rear  corps  (Sunmer  s) 
would  be  able  to  reach  its  intended  position  with* 
out  any  senons  molestation. 

I  therefore  indicated  to  Generals  Porter  and 
Sigel  the  positions  they  were  to  occupy,  sent  in- 
structions to  General  Sumner,  and  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  returned  to  Waahingtdn. 
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Next  day  I  rode  to  the  front  of  Alexandria, 
and  was  engaged  in  rectifying  the  positions  of  the 
troops,  and  giving  orders  necessary  to  secure  the 
issuing  of  the  necessary  supplies,  etc. 

I  felt  sure  on  this  day  that  we  could  repulse 
any  attack  made  hy  the  enemy  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  third  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from 
tiie  front  of  Washington,  and  the  information 
which  I  received  induced  me  to  believe  that  he 
faitended  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. This  materially  dianged  the  aspect  of  af- 
fiiirs,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  operations ;  for, 
in  case  of  a  crossing  in  force,  an  active  campaign 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  Baltimore,  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  clear  Maryland. 

I  therefore,  on  the  third,  ordered  the  Second 
and  Twelfth  corps  to  Tenallytown,  and  the  Ninth 
corps  to  a  point  on  the  Seventh  street  road  near 
Washington,  and  sent  such  cavalry  as  was  avail- 
able to  uie  fords  near  Poolesville,  to  watch  and 
impede  the  enemy  in  any  attempt  to  cross  in  that 
vicinity. 

On  September  fifth,  the  Second  and  Twelfth 
corps  were  moved  to  Rockville,  and  Couches  divi- 
sion (the  only  one  of  the  Fourth  corps  that  had 
been  brought  ftom  the  Peninsula)  to  Offut*s 
Cross-Roads. 

On  the  sixth,  the  First  and  Ninth  corps  were 
ordered  to  Leesburgh ;  the  Sixth  corps,  and 
Sykes's  division  of  the  Fifth  corps,  to  Tenally- 
town. 

.  On  the  seventh,  the  Sixth  corps  was  advanced 
to  Rockville,  to  which  place  my  headquarters 
were  moved  on  the  same  day. 

All  the  necessary  anangements  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  under  the  new  condition  of  things, 
had  been  made,  and  General  Banks  was  led  in 
command,  having  received  his  instructions  from 
me. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I 
lost  no  time  that  could  be  avoided  in  moving  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to  the 
support  of  the  army  of  Virginia ;  that  I  spared 
no  effort  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and  Yorktown, 
remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass 
of  the  army  had  sailed ;  and  that,  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Alexandria,  I  left  nothing  in  my  power 
undone  to  forward  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  General  Pope.  I  sent,  with  the  troops  that 
moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  hold  of.  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line 
of  the  railway  as  a  guard,  with  the  provost  and 
camp-guards  at  headquarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies, 
invalids,  members  of  bands,  etc  All  the  head- 
quarters teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  with 
supplies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained 
even  to  move  the  headquarters  camp.  The 
squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Sum- 
sido,  as  he  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

I  left  Washington  on  the  seventh  of  Septem- 
ber    At  this  4ime  it  was  known  that  the  mass 


of  the  rebel  army  had  passed  up  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  direction  of  Leesbtirgfa, 
and  that  a  portion  of  that  army  had  crossed  into 
Maryland ;  but  whether  it  was  their  intention  to 
cross  their  whole  force  with  a  view  to  turn  Wash* 
ington  by  a  flank  movement  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  to  move  on  Baltimore,  or 
to  invade  Pennsylvania,  were  questions  which, 
at  that  time,  we  had  no  means  of  determining. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  ene- 
my obliged  me,  up  to  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, to  march  cautiously  and  to  advance  the  army 
in  such  order  as  continually  to  keep  Washington 
and  Baltimore  covered,  ana  at  the  same  time  to 
hold  the  troops  well  in  hand  so  as  t«  be  able  to 
concentrate  and  follow  rapidly  if  the  enemy  took 
the  direction  of  Pennsylvanui;  or  to  return  to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  i^  as  was  greatly 
feared  by  the  authorities,  the  enemy  should  be 
merely  making  a  feint  with  a  small  force  to  draw 
off  our  army,  while  with  their  main  forces  they 
stood  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  capital. 

In  the  mean  time  the  process  of  reorganization, 
rendered  necessary  after  the  demoralising  effects 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac,  was  rapidly  progressing ;  the  troops 
were  regaining  confidence,  and  their  former  sol- 
dierly appearance  and  discipline  were  fiist  return- 
ing. My  cavalry  was  pushed  oiit  continually  in 
all  directions,  and  all  possible  steps  were  taken 
to  leam  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  en- 
emy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movements  of 
the  army,  from  day  to  day,  up  to  the  fourteenth 
of  September:     (See  page  619.) 

The  right  wing,  consisting  of  the  First  and 
Ninth  corps,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Bumside,  moved  on  Frederick ;  the  First 
corps  via  Brooksville,  Cooksville,  and  Ridgeville, 
and  the  Ninth  corps  via  Damascus  and  New- 
Market 

The  Second  and  Twelfth  corps,  forming  the 
centre,  under  the  command  of  General  Sumner, 
moved  on  Frederick  ;  the  former  via  Clarksburgh 
and  Urbana,  the  Twelfth  corps  on  a  lateral  road 
between  Urbana  and  New-Market,  thus  main- 
taining the  communication  with  the  right  wing, 
and  covering  the  direct  road  from  Frederick  to 
Washington.  The  Sixth  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Franklin,  moved  to  Buckeys- 
town  via  Darncstown,  Dawsonville,  and  Bames- 
ville,  covering  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  to  Rockville,  and  being  in  a  position 
to  connect  with  and  support  the  centre,  should  it 
have  been  necessary  (as  was  supposed)  to  force 
the  line  of  the  Monocacy. 

Couches  division  moved  bv  the  "  river  road," 
covering  that  approach,  watching  the  fords  of  the 
Potomac,  and  ultimately  following  and  support- 
ing the  Sixth  corps. 

The  following  extracts  from  telegrams,  rcceivcJ 
by  me  after  my  departure  from  AVashington,  will 
show  how  little  was  known  there  about  the  cne- 
my*s  movements,  and  the  fears  which  were  en- 
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tertained  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  On  the 
ninth  of  September,  General  Halleck  telegraphed 
me  as  follows : 

^^  Until  we  can  get  better  advices  about  the 
numbers  of  the  epemj  at  I^ramsyille,  I  think  we 


must  be  very  cautious  about  stripping,  too  much, 
the  forts  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  may  be  the 
enemy's  object  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces 
and  then  attempt  to  attack  from  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac    Think  of  this." 


September  4. 

September  9. 

ninth  oorpi,  Bcno,. •.•..«•.... 

Screnth  street roAd... 
Upton  mu 

Leesborfh 

BrookTilte 

• 

Leesbnrgh 

BiDokrlUe 

mum. 

Twelfth  corps,  WUIiamt........ 

iOvth  MwiM  Pmnkllii^ •.....■•■ 

Rockrllle 

Mlddlebnrgh 

Damascus. 

^nalljrtown  ......... 

Boekrllle..... 

Bflddleborgh 

Olarksburgh. 
Bamesrllle. 

Alex.  Bemlntfy. 

Tenallytown.p 

Tenalljtown. 

OflteVaCroaa-Roads.. 

Tenallytown 

Damettown 

Mouth  of  Seneca..... 

RockTiUe 

Oonch^a  (UTiftion, 

flijkcf*! dirision,.  ... 

RockriHe. 

Septeinberlt 

September  12. 

September  18. 

September  li. 

Ninth coTM.  Reno. .......•■■«. 

New-Market 

Vredenek.  ...*....... 

BldgeTiUe,  New.Mar. 

kei^   camp  oo  the 

Monocaoj, 

UamsTlOe  Orosa-Roads 

TTrbftn*.......,...... 

Mlddlebnrgh 

Flnt  coma.  HookAr .    .......  . 

Frtd«rlck 

lumaL 

Twelfth  corps,  WUlUms 

nUSKUM, 

ffizth  eoriM.  Franklin • 

Danmacns 

Vrederick 

South-Mountain. 

Frederick 

South-Mount^. 

BamesTine. 

UckenwenCrtMsRoad. 
BamesTille 

Bnckerstown. ........ 

SlcksvUle 

Barkettsrine. 

Coach*s  dlTUion, •• 

PoolesriUe 

BurkettSTille. 

Hv|[*t*i  division. 

Urbana 

Frederick 

Mlddletown. 

Again,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  General 
Halleck  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

**  Why  not  order  forward  Keyes  or  Sigel  ?  I 
think  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in  your 
front;  more  troops  can  be  spared  from  here." 

This  despatch,  as  published  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  furnished  by  the 
Genend-in-Chief^  reads  as  follows : 

"Why  not  order  forward  Porter's  corps  or 
SigeFs  ^  ^f  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in 
your  front,  more  troops  can  be  spared  from 
here." 

I  remark  that  the  original  despatch,  as  re- 
eeiyed  by  me  from  the  telegraph  operator,  is  in 
the  words  quoted  above,  "/  think  the  main 
force  of  the  enemyy*  eta 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  asked, 
on  the  same  day,  that  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  spared  should  at  once  be  sent  to  reenforce  me, 
but  none  came. 

On  the  twelfth  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  his  Ezcellenoy  the  President :  '*  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  telegraphs  me:  '  I  have  advices  that 
Jackson  is  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williams- 
port,  and  probably  the  whole  rebel  ^army  will  be 
drawn  from  Maryland.' "  The  President  adds : 
"Receiving  nothing  from  Harper's  Ferry  or  Mar- 
tinsburgh  to-day,  and  positive  information  from 


Wheeling  that  the  line  is  cut,  corroborates  the 
idea  that  the  encm^  is  re-crossing  the  Potomac. 
Please  do  not  let  him  get  off  without  being  hurt" 

On  the  thirteenth  General  Halleck  teleeraphed 
as  follows :  "Until  you  know  more  certainly  the 
enemy's  force  south  of  the  Potomac,  you  are 
wrong  in  thus  uncovering  the  capital.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  enemy  will  send  a  small 
column  toward  Pennsylvania  to  draw  your  forces 
in  that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Wash- 
ington with  the  forces  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
those  he  may  cross  over."  Again,  on  the  four- 
teenth. General  Halleck  telegraphed  me  that 
"  scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac.  If  so,  I  fear  you  are  ex- 
posing your  left  and  rear." 

Again,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth,  after  we  had 
the  most  positive  evidence  that  Lee's  entire  army 
was  in  front  of  us,  I  received  the  following : 

Wab  DspinTMsar,  September  16, 1S69— 12.S  p.m. 
Yours  of  seven  a.m.  is  this  moment  received. 
As  you  give  mo  no  information  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  your  forces,  except  that  at  Sharps- 
burgh,  of  course  I  cannot  advise.  I  think,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  in  your  front  has  crossed  the  river ;  I  fear 
now  more  than  ever  that  they  will  re-cross  at 
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Harper's  Ferry,  or  below,  and  turn  your  left, 
thus  cutting  you  ofif  £^m  Wii9hing;tQn.  This 
has  appear^  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  their  plan, 
and  hence  my  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  a.  heayy 
rain  might  prevent  it  H.  W.  Hallbck^ 

Ctooend-itt-Okldl 

Mijor-General  McCLiLLASk 

The  importance  of  moving  with  all  due  cau- 
tion, 80  as  not  to  uncover  the  national  capital 
nntil  the  enem/s  position  and  plans  were  devel- 
oped, was,  i  believe,  fully  appreciated  by  me; 
and  as  my  troops  extended  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railrcmd  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  ex- 
treme left  flank  moving  along  that  stream,  and 
with  strong  pickets  left  in  rear  to  watch  and 
ffuurd  all  the  available  fords,  I  did  not  regard  my 
left  or  rear  as  in  any  degree  exposed.  But  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  telegrams  that  the 
General-in-Chief  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
Uiat  my  movements  were,  in  his  judgment,  too 
precipitate,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  Washing- 
ton, but  also  for  the  security  of  my  left  and  rear. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  dajly  injunctions 
against  a  precipitate  advance  may  now  be  per- 
ceived. The  General-in-Chief,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Coxnmittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
says:  "In  respect  to  General  MeCieUao  going 
too  fast  or  too  slow  from  Washington,  there  can 
be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.  He 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  telegrams  I  sent 
him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too 
far,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac, 
leaving  General  Lee  the  opportunity  to  come 
down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and 
Washington.  I  thought  General  McClellan 
should  keep  more  on  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the 
more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry," 

As  I  can  find  no  telegram  from  the  General-in- 
Chief  recommending  me  to  keep  my  left  flank 
nearer  the  Potomac,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  when  he  gave  this  testimony  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  purport  of  the  telegrams  above  quoted, 
and  had  also  ceased  to  remember  the  fact,  well 
known  to  him  at  the  time,  that  my  left,  from 
the  time  I  left  Washington,  always  rested  on 
the  Potomac,  and  my  centre  was  continually  in 
position  to  reinforce  the  left  or  right,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Had  I  advanced  my  left  flank 
along  the  Potomac  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
columns  marched  upon  the  roads  to  the  right,  I 
should  have  thrown  that  flank  out  of  supporting 
distance  of  the  other  troops  and  greatly  exposed 
it  And  if  I  had  marched  the  entire  army  in  one 
column  along  the  bank  of  the  river  instead  of 
upon  Ave  different  parallel  roads,  the  column, 
with  its  trains,  would  have  extended  about  fifty 
miles,  and  the  enemy  might  have  defeated  the 
advance  before  the  rear  could  have  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  Moreover,  such  a  movement 
would  have  uncovered  the  communications  with 
Baltimore  and  Washington  on  our  right  and  ex- 
posed our  right  and  rear.  I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  by  every  military  man  that  it  was  ne- 
OQSsary  to  move  the  army  in  such  order  that  it 


could  a^i  anytime  be  concentrated  for  battle ;  and 
I  an  oC  opinion  that  this  object  oould  not  Iwfa 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  wmj  than  tbt 
one  employed.  Any  other  disposition  of  our 
forces  would  have  subjected  them  to  detet  in 
detached  firagments. 

On  the  tenth  of  September  I  received  from  m^ 
scouts  information  which  rendered  it  quite  proba- 
ble that  General  Lee^s  vmv  was  in  the  Tieiiiiiy 
of  Frederick,  but  whether  his  inte^tioa  was  to 
move  toward  Baltimore  or  Pennsylvania  was  not 
then  Imown.  Oa  the  eleventh,  t  ordered  Goie- 
ral  Bumside  to  push  a  strong  reconnoissance 
across  the  National  road  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,. toward  New-Market,  and^  if  ho 
learned  that  the  eneoiy  had  moved  toward  Ha> 
gerstown,  to  press  on  rapidly  to  Frederick,  keep- 
ing his  troops  constantly  ready  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  force.  A  corresponding  movement  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  was  or- 
dered in  the  direction  of  Urbane  and  Poolesviltek 

On  the  twelfth,  a  portion  of  the  right  wing^en- 
tered  Frederick,  after  a  brief  skirmish  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  in  the  streets. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  main  bodies  of  the  right 
wing  and  centre  passed  through  Frederick.  It 
wa^  soon  ascertaijaed  that  the  main  be4y  of  the 
enemy*s  forces  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on 
the  two  previous  days,,  taking  the  roads  to  Boons- 
boro  and  Harper's  Ferry,  Uiereby  rendering  it 
necessaiy  to  force  the  passes  through  the  Catoo- 
tin  and  South-Mountain  ridges,  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Boonsboro  and  Rohrersville  before  any 
relief  could  be  extended  to  Colonel  Miles  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

On  the  thirteenth,  an  order  fell  into  my  hands, 
issued  by  General  Lee,  which  fully  disclosed  his 
plans,  and  I  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  rapid 
and  vigorous  forward  movement 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  refexred 
to: 

SPECIAL  ORDSRS,  Na  lit. 

HXAOQCABTBIIS  Arvt  ot  NoRTimui  ▼reouRA,  I 
September  9,  ISti.  f 

The  army  will  resume  its  march  to-morrow, 
taking  the  Hagcrstown  road.  General  Jackson*s 
command  will  form  the  advance,  and,  after  pass- 
ing Middletown,  with  such  portion  as  ho  noay  se- 
lect, take  the  route  toward  Sharpsburgh,  cro.^s 
the  Potomac  at  the  most  convenient  point,  and 
by  Friday  night  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  capture  such  of  the  enemy  a^ 
may  be  at  Martinsburgh,  and  intercept  such  as 
may  attempt  to  escape  from  Harper  s  Ferry. 

General  Longstreet^s  command  will  pursue  the 
same  road  as  far  as  Boonsboro,  where  it  will  halt 
with  the  reserve,  supply  and  baggage  trains  of 
the  army. 

General  McLaws,  with  his  own  division  and 
that  of  General  R  II.  Anderson,  will  follow  Gen- 
eral Longstrect ;  on  reaching  Middletown,  ho  will 
take  the  route  to  Harpor*s  Ferry,  and,  by  Friday 
morning,  possess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights, 
and  endeavor  to  capture  the  enemy  at  Uarper*t 
Ferry  and  vicinity. 
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General  Walker,  with  his  diyision,  after  accom- 
plishing the  object  in  which  he  is  now  engaged, 
will  crosathe  Potomac  at  Gheek^s  Ford,  ascend 
its  right  bank  ^o  Lovettsville,  take  possession  of 
Loudon  Heights,  if  practicable,  by  Friday  morn- 
ing ;  Keys* 8  Ford  on  his  left,  and  the  road  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  mountain  and  the  Potomac 
on  his  right  Uc  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  coop- 
erate with  General  McLaws  and  General  Jackson 
in  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  will  form  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army<;  pursuing  the  road  taken 
by  the  main  body.  The  reserve  artillery,  ord- 
nance and  supply  trains,  etc,  will  precede  Gene- 
ral Hill. 

General  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry to  accompany  the  commands  of  General 
Longstrcct,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry,  will  cover  the  route  of 
the  army,  and  bring  up  all  stragglers  that  may 
have  been  left  behind. 

The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaws, 

.  and  Walker,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  for 

which  they  have  been  detach^  will  join  the 

main  body  of  the  army  at  Boonsboro  or  Hagers- 

town, 

£ach  regiment  on  the- march  will  habitually 
carry  its  axes  in  the  r^imental  ordnance  wagons, 
for  use  of  the  men  at  their  encampments,  to  pro- 
cure wood,  etc. 

By  command  of  General  R.  £.  Lek. 

R.  H.  Onn^TON, 

AttUtant  A4JuUiit-a«Deral. 
Major-Gencral  D.  H.  Hill, 

Commanding  Dlrislon. 

• 

In  the  report  of  a  military  commission,  of  which 
Major- General  D.  Hunter  was  President,  which 
convened  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  certain  oflBcers  in  con- 
nection with  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
find  the  following : 

*'  The  corami^ion  has  remarked  freely  on  Colo- 
nel Miles,  an  old  officer,  who  has  been  killed  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  it  cannot,  from 
any  motives  of  delicacy,  refrain  from  censuring 
those  in  high  command  when  it  thinks  such  cen- 
sure deserved. 

*'  The  General-in-Chief  has  testified  that  General 
McCIellan,  after  having  received  orders  lo  repel 
the  enemy  invading  the  State  of  Maryland,  march- 
ed only  six  miles  per  day,  on  an  average,  when 
pursuing  this  invading  army. 

*'  The  General-in-Chief  also  testifies  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  and  should  have  relieved  and 
protected  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
commission  fully  concur." 

,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  this  com- 
mission, in  its  investigations,  never  called  upon 
me,  nor  upon  any  officer  of  my  stafl^  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  upon  any  officer  of  the  array  of  the 
Potomac  able  to  give  an  intelligent  statement  of 
the  movements  of  that  army.  But  another  para- 
graph in  the  same  report  makes  testimony  from 
such  sources  quite  superfluous.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  By  a  reference  to  the  evidence  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  very  moment  Colonel  Ford  abandoned 
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Maryland  Heights,  his  little  army  was  in  retlitf 
relieved  by  Generals  Franklin's  and  Sumnert 
corps  at  Crampton's  €rap,  within  seven  mil«8  of 
his  position." 

The  corps  of  Generals  Franklin  and  Sumner 
were  a  part  of  the  army  which  I  at  that  time  had 
the  honor  to  command,  and  they  were  acting  un- 
der my  orders  at  Crampton's  Gap  and  elsewhere; 
and  if^  as  the  commission  states.  Colonel  Ford's 
** little  army  was  in  reality  relieved"  by  those 
officers,  it  was  relieved  by  me. 

I  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  sent  the 
following  despatch  in  relation  to  the  command  •! 
Harper's  Ferry : 

Camp  vaAK  RoOKTiLLB,     I 
September  10, 18e»-«.45  A.if.  f 

Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I 
understand,  with  nine  thousand  troops.  He  can 
do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great 
service  if  ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he 
be  ordered  to  join  me  by  .the  most  practicable 
route.  Georqb  B.  McClbi4«an, 

Mi^or-QtnenL 

Miyor-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply : 

There  is  no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you 
at  present;  his  only  chance  is  to  defend  his  works 
till  you  can  open  communication  with  hofL 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 
Geobgb  B.  McClellan, 

imor-GenenL 

It  seems  necessary,  for  a  distinct  understand* 
ing  of  this  matter,  to  state  that  I  was  directed  on 
the  twelfth  to  assume  command  ot  the  garrison 
of  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  I  should  open  com* 
munications  with  that  place,  and  that  when  I  rel- 
ceived  this  order  all  communication  fVom  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  was  approaching  was  cut  off. 
Up  to  that  time,  however.  Colonel  Miles  could,  in 
my  opinion,  have  marched  his  command  into 
Pennsylvania,  by  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Wit 
liamsport  or  above ;  and  this  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Colonel  Davis  marched 
the  cavalry  part  of  Colonel  Miles's  command  firom 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  fourteenth,  taking  the  main 
road  to  Hagerstown,  and  he  encountered  no  ene 
my  except  a  small  picket  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Antietam. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  and  when  there  cer- 
tainly could  have  been  no  enemy  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  Colonel  Miles,  I  re- 
commended to  the  proper  authorities  that  the 
garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  should  be  withdrawn 
via  Hagerstown,  to  aid  in  covering  the  Cumber- 
land Valley ;  or  that,  taking  up  the  pontoon-bridge 
and  obstructing  the  railroad  bridge,  it  should  fall 
back  to  the  Maryland  Heights,  and  there  hold  out 
to  the  last 

In  this  position  it  ought  to  have  maintained 
itself  for  many  days.  It  was  not  deemed  proper 
to  adopt  either  of  these  suggestions,  and  when 
the  matter  was  left  to  ray  discretion  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  do  any  thing  but  endeavox  lo  re- 
lieve the  garrison.  I  accordingly  directed  artil- 
lery to  be  fired  by  our  advance  at  frequent  inter. 
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vils  AS  a  signal  that  relief  was  at  hand.  This 
was  done,  and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  the  reports 
of  the  cannon  were  distinctly  heard  at  Haiper's 
Ferry.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  Colonel 
Jliles  would  hold  out  until  we  had  carried  the 
mountain  passes,  and  were  in  condition  to  send 
a  detachment  to  his  relief.  The  loft  was  there- 
fore ordereA  to  move  through  Crampton^s  Pass 
in  firont  of  BurkettsTille,  while  the  centre  and 
i^t  marched  upon  Tumer^s  Pass  in  front  of 
Middletown. 
It  may  be  asked  by  those  who  are  not  ac- 

auainted  with  the  topogri^y  of  the  country  in 
iie  Ticinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  why  Franklin,  in- 
■tead  of  marching  his  column  over  the  circuitous 
road  (Vom  Jefferson  via  Burkettsville  and  Browns- 
ville, was  not  ordered  to  more  along  the  direct 
tompiko  to  KnoxyiUe,  and  thence  up  the  river 
te  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  was  for  the  reason  that  I  had  received  in- 
fcrmatioa  that  the  enemy  were  anticipating  our 
approach  in  that  direction,  and  had  established 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  which 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  Knoxville; 
moreover  the  road  from  that  point  winds  directly 
along  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
mountain,  where  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
forming  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  the  enemy 
could  have  placed  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  enfilade  our  narrow  approaching  col- 
umns. 

The  approach  through  Crampton's  Pass,  which 
debouches  into  Pleasant  Valley  in  rear  of  Mary- 
land Heights,  was  the  only  one  which  afforded 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  that  formi- 
dable position ;  at  the  same  time,  the  troops  upon 
that  road  were  in  better  relation  to  the  main 
body  of  our  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  a  verbal 
piessage  reached  me  from  Colonel  Miles,  which 
was  the  first  authentic  intelligence  I  iiad  received 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  messenger  informed  me  that  on  the  preced- 
ing afternoon  Maryland  Heights  had  been  aban- 
doned by  our  troops  after  repelling  an  attack  of 
the  rebels,  and  that  Colonel  Miles's  entire  force 
was  concentrated  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Mary- 
land, Loudon,  and  Bolivar  Heights  having  been 
abandoned  by  him,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  messenger  also  stated  that  there  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  ibr  the  abandonment  of  the  Mary- 
land Heights,  and  that  Colonel  Miles  instructed 
him  to  say  that  be  could  hokl  out  with  certainty 
two  days  longer. 

I  directed  him  to  make  his  way  back,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  information  that  I  was  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  fdt  confident  I  could  relieve  the 
place. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Colonel  Miles,  and  despatched  three 
copies  by  three  different  couriers  on  different 
routes.  I  did  not,  however,  learn  thai  any  of 
these  men  succeeded  in  reaching  Harper's  Ferry : 

MiDDLMTOwR,  September  14, 18<ML 

CoLOHu ;  The  army  is  l^ng  ra^dJiy  concen- 


trated here.  We  are  now  attackinn^  tlie  pass  on 
the  Hagerstown  road  over  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  col- 
umn  is  about  attadcing  the  Burkettsville  and 
Boonsboro  Pass.  You  may  count  on  oar  mak- 
ing every  effbrt  to  relieve  you.  You  may  rdy 
upon  my  speedily  accomplishing  that  object 
Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  If  it  is  possibk, 
re6ccupy  the  Maryland  Heights  with  your  whole 
force.  If  you  can  do  that,  I  wOl  certainly  be 
able  to  relieve  you.  As  the  Catoctin  Valley  is 
in  our  possession^  you  can  safely  cross  the  river 
at  Berhn  or  its  vicinity,  so  fj|r  as  oppositioQ  oo 
this  side  of  the  river  is  concerned.  Hold  out  to 
the  last  Georob  B.  McClellar, 

Mi^lor-Oeocnl  CommtmHi^ 

Colonel  D.  S.  Milks. 

On  the  previous  day  I  had  sent  General  Frank- 
lin the  following  instructions : 

HsAOQOAKms  Akmt  or  ma  PanoMAc;  1 

Camp  huji  Fm»bmck,  v 

September  18, 1SIS-«LS0  p.m.  ( 

GsNEBAL :  I  have  now  full  information  as  to 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Jack- 
son has  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  to  captun 
the  garrison  at  Martinsburgh  and  cut  off  Miles't 
retreat  toward  the  West  A  division  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac  was  to  carry  London 
Heights  and  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that  direction. 
McLaws  with  his  own  command  and  Uie  division 
of  R.  H.  Anderson  was  to  move  by  Boonsboro 
and  Rohrersville  to  carry  the  Maryland  Heights. 
The  signal  officers  inform  me  that  ho  is  now  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  The  firing  shows  that  Miles 
still  holds  out  Longstreet  was  to  move  to 
Boonsboro,  and  there  halt  with  the  reserve 
corps ;  D.  H.  Hill  to  form  the  rear-guard ;  Stu- 
art's cavalry  to  bring  up  stragglers,  etc.  IVe 
have  cleared  out  all  the  cavalry  this  side  of  the 
mountains  and  north  of  us.  The  last  I  heard 
from  Plcasanton  he  occupied  Middletown,  after 
several  sharp  skirmishes.  A  division  of  Bum- 
side's  command  started  several  hours  ago  to  sup- 
port him.  The  whole  of  Burnside's  command, 
including  Hooker's  corps,  march  this  evening 
and  early  to-morrow  morning,  followed  by  the 
corps  of  Sumner  and  Banks,  and  Sykcs*s  divi- 
sion, upon  Boonsboro  to  carry  that  position. 
Couch  has  been  ordered  to  concentrate  his  divi- 
sion and  join  you  as  rapidly  as  possible.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  whole  of  tliat  division  to  join, 
you  will  move  at  daybreak  in  the  morning  by 
Jefferson  and  Burkettsville  upon  the  road  to 
Rohrersville.  I  have  reliable  information  that 
the  mountain  pass  by  this  road  is  practicable  for 
artillery  and  wagons.  If  this  pass  is  not  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  force,  seize  it  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  debouch  upon  Rohrersville  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  or  destroy  Me* 
Law's  command.  If  you  find  this  pass  held  by 
the  enemy  in  large  force,  make  all  your  disposi^ 
tions  for  the  attack  and  commence  it  about  half 
an  hour  after  you  hear  severe  firing  at  the  paM 
on  the  Hagerstown  Pike,  where  the  main  bo4y 
will  attack.  Having  gained  the  pass«  your  daty 
will  bo  first  to  cut  off,  destroy,  or  capture  Mc- 
Laws's  command  and  relieve  Colonel  Mile&    If 
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you  effect  this,  jou  will  order  him  to  join  jou  at 
once  with  &lt  hi*  disposabJe  troops,  tirst  destroy- 
ing liie  bridges  over  tho  Potomac^  if  not  already 
doTie,  tnd,  leatin!^  a  RufBcient  g^irison  to  prc?- 
Tcnt  the  enemy  from  passing  the  ford,  you  will 
them  return  by  RohrersviKo  on  the  direct  rond 
to  BooriBboro,  if  the  m^iin  column  ho  not  buc* 
ceedfKl  in  its  attack*  If  it  ha»  succeeded^  take 
the  road  to  Eohrersvillef  to  Sharpsbur^  and 
WiiUarnBport,  in  order  either  to  cut  olf  the  r^- 
treat  of  HiU  ar;d  Longstreet  toward  the  Potomac, 
or  present  the  repassag^  of  Jackson.  My  ^en- 
«mi  idea  is  to  cut  the  enemy  in  two  and  beat  him 
in  detail,  I  believe  1  have  sufllciently  explnmed 
toy  intentions.  I  ask  of  you,  at  thia  important 
moment,  all  your  intellect  and  the  utmost  activ* 
lly  that  a  general  can  exercise. 

GsoRTtE  R  McClellait, 

Major-Genem!  W,  B.  Fuankuk, 

Coniiii«jialDg  £lxcb  CoriiA. 

A^in  on  the  fourteenth,  I  gent  him  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Hia^qdahthhs  AnvT  op  nre  Prvnufu*,      1 
^ttHDEiUCi,  Beptembrr  J4,  Jfcfljj— 3  r.tL  ( 

Your  despatch  of  half- past  twclvre  just  received. 
Send  back  to  hurry  up  Couch.  Mass  your  troops 
and  carry  Burke ttsville  at  any  cost  We  shall 
hav^e  tiiron^  oppo;&itioD  at  botli  fwiasc^.  As  fast 
AS  the  troopfi  oomo  up  I  will  hold  a  re&erve  in 
l«idiness  to  support  you.  If  you  find  the  -enemy 
In  very  great  force  at  any  of  these  |)assca  let  me 
know  at  once,  and  amuse  them  a^  btJit  you  am 
■o  as  bo  retain  them  ther^  In  that  event  1  will 
probably  throw  Uu;  mass  of  the  army  on  tbe  pASS 
in  front  of  herOL  If  I  carry  tliat,  it  will  clear  the 
way  for  you,  and  you  mu£t  follow  the  enemy  as 
rapidly  ua  possible.         Geo,  B,  McClellan, 

Major^General  FaakkiiIX. 

General  Franklin  pushed  his  corps  rapidly  for- 
ward toward  Cramptor^'s  Pass,  and  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourteenth  arrived  at  Bnr- 
kettsville,  immediately  in  rear  of  which  he  found 
the  enemy's  infantry  posted  in  force  on  both 
■ide>i  of  Ihe  road,  with  artillery  in  strong  posi- 
tions to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  Pass.  Slo- 
cum^s  division  was  fofrmed  upon  the  right  of  tiie 
iwad  leading  through  the  Gap,  and  Smith's  upon 
the  left  A  line  formed  of  Bartlett^s  and  Torbett*B 
brigadcSi  supported  by  Newton.^  whose  activity 
was  conspicuous;,  advanced  steadily  upon  the 
enemy  at  a  chargre  on  the  right  The  enemy 
were  driven  from  Uieir  position  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain^  where  tboy  were  protected  by  a  stone 
Wall,  steadily  forced  back  up  the  slope  until  thoy 
reached  Uie  position  of  their  bnttery  on  the  road, 
well  up  the  mountain.  There  they  made  a  stand. 
They  were,  however,  driyen  back,  rot i ring  their 
artillery  in  echelon  until,  after  an  action  of  throe 
hour?,  the  crest  was  gained,  and  the  enemy 
hastily  fled  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  siide. 

On  th«  loft  of  the  road,  itrooks's  and  Ir vin's 
brigades,  of  Smith's  division,  formed  for  the  pro- 
ifection  of  S locum' H  tlank,  charged  up  the  moun- 
tun  ia  iim  Baaid  steady  mwamr^  driritig  tibe 


enemy  before  tl^^  until  the  crest  was  carried 
Four  hundred  prisoners  from  seventeen  different 
organizations,  seven  hundred  stand  of  arms,  ona 
piece  of  artillery,  and  three  colors,  were  captureti 
by  our  troops  in  this  brilliant  action.  It  was 
conducted  by  General  Franklin  in  all  its  details. 
These  details  are  given  in  a  report  of  General 
Franklin,  herewith  submitted,  and  due  cn^iiit 
awarded  to  the  p-llant  officers  and  men  engaged. 

The  loss  in  General  Franklin's  corps  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  killed,  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen wounded,  and  two  missing.  The  enemy^s 
loss  was  about  the  same.  The  enemy^s  position 
was  such  that  our  artillery  could  not  be  used 
with  any  effect  The  close  of  the  action  found 
General  Franklin* s  advance  in  Pleasant  Valley  on 
the  ni^ht  of  the  fourl tenth,  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Point  on  Maryland  Heights 
where  he  might,  on  the  aamo  mghC  or  on  th« 
morning  of  ihe  fifteenth,  have  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  carrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  had  it 
not  been  previou,4ly  withdrawn  from  Maryland 
Heights,  and  within  Bi]C  miles  of  Harper^s  Fen'y. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  the 'following 
despatch  was  sent  to  General  Franklin  t 

JlOUTAi,  S&pteibber  IZ^I  ajl 

Gd^nAL:      ,        p        *        ,        .        .       . 

The  Commanding  General  directs  that  you  oc- 
cupy, with  your  command,  the  road  from  Rob  r  erg - 
villo  to  Harper's  Ferry,  placing  a  sufficient  force 
at  Hohrersville  to  hold  ttmt  position  in  case  it 
b^hould  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  from  Boons- 
bora  Endeavor  to  open  communication  with 
Colonel  Miles  at  BnrperY  Ferry,  attacking  and 
det>troying  such  of  the  enemy  as  you  may  find  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  Should  you  succeed  in  open- 
ing communication  with  Colonel  Miles»  direct 
bim  to  join  you  with  his  whole  command,  with 
all  the  guns  aad  public  property  that  ha  can 
carry  with  him.  Ibe  remainder  of  the  guns  wdl 
be  spiked  or  destroyed ;  tb«  rest  of  the  public 
property  wiU  also  he  destroyed.  You  win  then 
proceed  to  Boonsboro^  which  place  tho  Com- 
manding General  intends  to  attack  to  morrow, 
and  join  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  that  phice ; 
should  you  find,  however,  that  the  enemy  hav^ 
retreated  from  Boonsboro  toward  Sharpshurgh, 
you  will  endeavor  to  £U1  upon  him  and  cut  o^ 
his  retreat. 

By  command  of  Major-General  McClellaiL 

GjEOttGS   D.  EVGOLES, 

Coloool  mad  iid^e-Caof^ 

General  FRANKLrf., 

On  the  ilfleenth,  the  following  were  received 
from  Genoral  Frankhn  : 

At  thi  fWT  OF  Monrr  PttAfj^Jrv,  1 

la  P^i.aiiT  ViLLST,  T0mn  vilu  rnciK  Rn-RirMESf  tti-K,  V 

GENERAL ;  My  command  started  at  daylight 
this  morning,  and  I  am  waiting  to  have  it  dosed 
up  here.  General  Couch  arrived  about  ten' 
o'clock  last  night  1  have  ordered  one  of  his 
brigades  and  ono  battery  to  RohrersviJle  or  to 
the  strongest  point  in  its  vicinity.  The  enemy 
ia  dnwa  up  in  line  of  battlo  about  two  mii^  m 
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our  front,  one  brigade  in  sight  As  soon  as  I  ani 
Burc  thftt  Rohrersville  is  occupied  I  shall  move 
forward  to  attack  the  enemy.  This  tnay  be  two 
houri*  from  now.  If  Harper's  Ferry  has  falkn-|- 
ftnd  the  cessation  of  firing  makes  me  fear  that  it 
hhs  —  it  is  mj  opinion  thai  I  fihould  he  strongly 
Tconlorced, 

Qanerjkl  G,  B.  McGlellah. 

SepteabtT  tE^lt  l.tt. 

Ge^ekal  :  I  have  received  your  despatch  by 
Captftin  O^Eeefe.  The  enebiy  13  in  large  (otcq 
Id  my  front,  in  two  lines  of  battlo  stretchinj;: 
across  the  valley,  and  a  large  column  of  artillery 
and  infantry  on  the  right  of  Uio  valley  looking 
toward  Harper*a  Ferry.  They  outnumber  me 
two  to  one*  It  will  of  course  not  answer  to  pur* 
Buo  the  enemy  binder  theso  circumstances-  I 
fihall  communicate  with  Bumside  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  mean  time  I  shall  wait  here  until 
I  learn  what  b  the  prospect  of  reenforccmcnt  I 
bave  not  the  force  to  justify  on  attack  on  tlic 
force  I  see  in  front  1  have  had  a  very  close 
Tiew  of  it,  and  its  position  h  very  strong. 

EespectfuUy,  W*  Ik  FHANKLrff, 

General  G.  B.  McClella5,  Commanding* 

Colonel  Miles  surrendered  Harper's  Ferry  at 
eight  A.M.  on  the  fifteenth,  as  the  cessation  of  the 
firing  indicated,  and  General  Franklin  was  order- 
cd  to  remain  where  ho  was  to  watch  the  large 
force  in  front  of  him,  and  protect  our  left  and 
rear  until  the  night  of  the  sixteenth,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  array 
at  Keed^svilleT  after  sending  Couches  division  to 
Maryland  Heights,  While  the  events  which 
have  just  been  described  were  taking  place  at 
Crampton's  Gap,  the  troops  of  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  which  had  united  at  Frederick  on  the 
thirteenth,  were  engaged  in  the  contest  for  the 
possession  of  Turner's  Gap, 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  General 
Picasanton  was  ordered  to  send  Mc Reynolds's 
brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery  in  the  direction 
of  Gettysburgh^  and  Rush's  regiment  toward  Jcf- 
fc5rson  to  communicate  with  Franklin,  to  whom 
the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry  and  a  section  of 
artillery  had  previously  been  8eiit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Middlclown  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

After  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  atl  the 
morning,  and  driving  them  from  several  strong 

£ositions,  he  reached  Turner^s  Gap  of  the  Soutb- 
fountain  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the  enemy 
in  force  and  apparently  determined  to  defend  the 
Pass.  Ho  sent  back  for  infantry  to  General 
Bum  side,  who  had  been  directed  Co  support 
him,  and  proceeded  ifi  make  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  positiofL 

The  ^>o<)th-\rountain  is  at  this  point  about  one 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  its  general  direction 
ia  fron^  north ^ea^t  to  south-we^t.  The  imtienai 
r«wi  from  Frederick  to  Hagerstowa  croases  it 


nearly  at  right  angles  through  Tumer^s  Gtp,  i 
depi-ession  which  is  go  me  four  hundred  feet  in 
depth. 

The  mountain  on  the  north  side  of  tho  turn- 
pike is  divided  into  two  crest^  or  ridg^  by  a 
narrow  valley,  which,  though  deep  &t  the  pafia^ 
becomes  a  slight  depression  at  about  aTnilotothe 
north.  There  are  two  country  road%  one  to  th* 
right  of  the  turnpike  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
which  give  access  to  the  crests  overlooking  ihe 
:  main  road.  The  one  on  the  left,  called  the  *'OUi 
I  ShArpsbuT^gh  road,"  is  nearly  parallel  to  and  about 
half  ft  mile  distant  from  the  turnpike,  until  it 
reaches  the  cresi  of  the  mountain,  when  it  bends 
off  to  the  left.  The  other  road,  called  the  *'01d 
Hagerstown  road,"  passes  up  a  ravine  in  the 
mountains  about  a  mile  from  the  turnpike^  and 
bending  to  the  left  over  and  along  the  first  crest^ 
enters  the  turnpike  at  the  Mountain  Houae^  near 
the  summit  of  the  pass. 

On  the  nigi^t  of  the  thirteenth,  the  positions  of 
the  different  corps  were  as  follows ; 

Reno's  corps  at  Middletown,  except  Rodman*! 
division  at  Frederick. 

IlDokcr*s  corps  on  the  Monocacy,  two  miles  irom 
Frederick- 
Sumner's  corps  near  Frederick. 
Banks's  corps  near  Frederick. 
Sykes's  division  near  Frederick, 
Pi-anklin's  corps  at  Buckeye  town- 
Couch's  division  at  Licks viUo.  * 
The  orders  from  headquarters  for  the  marcfl  OQ 
the  fourteenth  were  as  follows : 

Thirteenth,  half-pajit  eleven  TM. —  Hooker  to 
march  at  daylight  to  Middletown. 

T I  li r  teen  1 1 1 J  la  1 1-  pa  st  elc  v  e  n  p.  M.  — Sy  kcs  to  move 
at  six  A,H.  after  Hooker,  on  the  Middletown  and 
Hagerstown  road, 

i'ourteenth,  one  A.n. — Artillery  reserve  to  fol- 
low Sykes  closely. 

Thtkeenth,  forty-five  minutes  past  eight  p.h.^ — 
Turner  to  move  at  seven  a.h. 

Fourteenth,  nineA^M.^Sumner  ordered  to  take 
the  Shook stown  road  to  Middletown, 

Thirtocfith,  forty-five  minutes  past  six  p.m.— 
Couch  ordered  to  move  to  JeQerson  vith  hti 
whole  division. 

On  the  fourteenth,  General  PI M canton  contin- 
ued h  i  s  recon  noi.^sr^  nee,  G  i  hson '  s  bat  tery  and  af* 
terward  Benjamin's  battery  (of  Reno's  corps)  were 
placed  on  high  ground  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike, _ 
and  obtained  a  direct  lire  on  the  encmy^s  position 
in  the  gap. 

General  Cox* a  division,  which  had  been  ordei^ 
ed  up  to  support  General  Plcnsanton,  left  its 
bivouac,  near  Middletown,  at  si.x  a, si.  The  First 
brigade  rdiched  the  scene  of  action  about  nin« 
A.M,,  and  wat<  sent  up  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road 
by  General  Pleasnnton  to  feel  the  enemy  and  m3- 
ccrLiin  if  he  held  the  crest  on  that  side  in  strong 
force.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  the  ca:^e ;  and 
General  Cox  having  arrived  with  the  other  bri- 
gado,  and  information  having  been  received  from 
(jfeneral  Reno  that  the  column  would  bo  support- 
ed by  the  whole  corp^,  tho  division  was  ordered 
to  assault  the  position.     Two  twonty^pounditr 
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Farrotis  of  Simmons's  battery  and  two  sections  of 
McMullan*8  battery,  were  left  in  the  rear  in  posi- 
tion near  the  turnpike,*  where  they  did  good  ser- 
rice  during  the  day  against  the  enemy*s  batteries 
in  the  gap.  Colonel  Scammon*s  brigiEule  was  de- 
ployed, and,  well  covered  by  skirmishers,  moved 
up  the  slope  to  the  left  of  the  road  with  the  ob- 
ject of  turning  the  enemy*s  right,  if  possible.  It 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  crest  and  establishing 
itself  there,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  posted  behind  stone  walls  and 
in  the  edges  of  timber,  and  the  fire  of  a  battery 
which  poured  in  canister  and  case-shot  on  the 
regiment  on  the  right  of  the  brigade.  Colonel 
Crooke's  brigade  marched  in  columns  at  support- 
ing distance.  A  section  of  McMullan*8  battery, 
under  Lieutenant  Croome,  (killed  while,  serving 
one  of  his  guns,)  was  moved  up  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  opened  with  canister  at  very  short 
ran^e  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  by  whom  (after 
havmg  done  considerable  execution)  it  was  soon 
silenced  and  forced  to  withdraw. 

One  regiment  of  Crooke*s  brigade  was  now  de- 
ployed on  Scammon's  left,  and  the  other  two  in 
his  rear,  and  they  several  times  entered  the  first 
line  and  relieved  the  regiments  in  front  of  them 
when  hard  pressed  A  section  of  Sumner's  bat- 
tery was  brought  up  and  placed  in  the  open  space 
in  the  woods,  where  it  did  good  service  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  enemy  several  times  attempted  to  retake 
the  crest,  advancing  with  boldness,  but  were  each 
time  repulsed.  They  then  withdrew  their  battery 
to  a  point  more  to  the  right,  and  formed  columns 
on  both  our  flanks.  It  was  now  about  noon,  and 
a  lull  occurred  in  the  contest  which  lasted  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  rest  of  the  corps  was 
coming  up.  General  Wilcox's  division  was  the 
first  to  arrive.  When  he  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  General  Cox  advised  him  to  consult 
General  Pleasanton  as  to  a  position.  The  latter 
indicated  that  on  the  right,  afterward  taken  up  by 
General  Hooker.  General  Wilcox  was  in  the  act 
of  moving  to  occupy  this  ground,  when  he  received 
an  order  from  General  Keno  to  move  up  the  old 
SharpsbujTgh  road  and  take  a  position  to  its  right, 
overlooking  the  turnpike.  Two  r^ments  were 
detached  to  support  General  Cox,  at  his  request 
One  section  of  Cook's  battery  was  placed  in  po- 
sition near  the  turn  of  the  road,  (on  the  crest,) 
and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  batteries  across 
the  gap.  The  division  was  proceeding  to  deploy 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  when  the  enemy  sudden- 
ly opened  (at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards)  with 
a  battery  which  enfiladed  the  road  at  this  point, 
drove  off  Cook's  cannoneers  with  their  limbers, 
and  caused  a  temporary  panic,  in  which  the  guns 
were  nearly  lost  But  the  Seventy-ninth  New- 
Tork  and  Seventeenth  Michi^^n  promptly  rallied, 
changed  front  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  moved  out 
to  protect  .the  guns  with  which  Captain  Cook  had 
remained.  Oi^er  was  soon  restored,  and  the  di- 
vision formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  Cox,  and  was 
kept  concealed  as  much  as  possible  under  the  hill- 
fide  until  the  whole  line  advanced.  It  was  exposed 
not  only  to  the  fire  of  the  battery  in  front,  but 


also  to  that  of  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  turnpike,  and  lost  heavily. 

Shortly  before  this  time  Generals  Bumside  and 
Reno  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and 
the  former  directed  the  latter  to  move  up  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Stur^s  and  Rodman  to  the 
crest  held  by  Cox  and  Wilcox,  and  to  move  upon 
the  enemy's  position  with  hjs  whole  force  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  that  General  Hooker  (who 
had  just  been  directed  to  attack  on  the  right)  was 
well  advanced  up  the  mountain. 

General  Reno  then  went  to  the  front  and  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  affairs,  the  positions  hav- 
ing been  explained  to  him  by  General  Pleasanton. 
Shortly  before  this  time  I  arrived  at  the  point  oc- 
cupied by  General  Burnside,'and  my  headquar- 
ters were  located  there  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
action.  General  Sturgis  had  left  his  camp  at  one 
P.M.,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  about  half- 
past  three  p.m.  Clark's  battery,  of  his  division, 
was  sent  to  assist  Cox's  left,  by  order  of  General 
Reno,  and  two  regiments  (Second  Maryland  and 
Sixth  New-Hampshire)  were  detached  by  General 
Reno  and  sent  forward  a  short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  turnpike.  His  division  was  formed  in 
rear  of  Wilcox's,  and  Rodman's  division  was  di- 
vided ;  Colonel  Fairchilds's  brigade  being  placed 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  Colonel  Harland's,  under 
General  Rodman's  personal  supervision,  on  the 
right 

My  order  to  move  the  whole  line  forward  and 
take  or  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  in  front  was 
executed  with  enthusiasm.  The  enemy  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  charging  our  advancing  lines 
with  fierceness,  but  they  were  everywhere  routed 
and  fled. 

Our  chief  loss  was  in  Wilcox's  division.  The 
enemy's  battery  was  found  to  be  across  a  gorge 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  infantry ;  but  its  po- 
sition was  made  untenable,  and  it  was  hastily  re- 
moved and  not  again  put  in  position  near  us.  But 
the  batteries  across  the  gap  still  kept  up  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shell 

General  Wilcox  praises  very  highly  the  conduct 
of  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  in  this  advance — a 
regiment  which  had  been  organised  scarcely  a 
month,  but  which  charged  the  advancing  enemy 
in  flank  in  a  manner  worthy  of  veteran  troops  •, 
and  also  that  of  the  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania, 
which  bravely  met  them  in  front 

Cook's  battery  now  reopened  fire.  Sturgis' s 
division  was  moved  to  the  firont  of  Wilcox's,  oc- 
cupying the  new  ground  gained  on  the  further 
side  of  the  slope,  and  his  artillery  opened  on  the 
batteries  across  the  gap.  The  enemy  made  an 
effort  to  turn  our  left  about  dark,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  Fairchilds's  brigade  and  Clark's  battery. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  enemy  made  an- 
other effort  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  attacking 
along  Sturgis's  front  and  part  of  Cox' |.  A  lively 
fire  was  kept  up  until  nearly  nine  o'clock,  several 
charges  being  made  by  the  enemy  and  repulsed 
with  slaughter,  and  we  finally  occupied  the  high- 
est part  of  the  mountain. 

General  Reno  was  killed  just  before  sunset, 
while  making  a  reconnoissanco  to  the  front,  and 
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the  ootnmmtid  of  the  c^tpK  ^ievolred  upon  Gen- 
eral C(tx.  In  General  Reno  the  nation  lost  one 
of  itft  best  general  olRcers*  He  was  &  skilffil 
soldier^  a  brav'e  and  honeat  man. 

TJmre  was  no  firing  after  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
troops  slept  on  their  arms  ready  to  roneir  the 
flj^ht  at  daylight ;  but  the  enemy  qnJetly  retrred 
from  our  front  daring  the  ni^ht,  nbandoning  tlieir 
vroimded,  and  Icavifig  their  dead  in  large  numbers 
scattered  over  the  field.  While  these  opemtions 
were  pro^es^ing  on  the  left  of  the  main-^column, 
the  nght  under  General  Hooker  was  actively  en- 
gjiged.  Uh  corps  left  the  Monocacy  early  in  the 
morning:^  and  it^  advance  reached  the  Oatocttn 
Creek  about  one  p.m.  General  Hooker  then  went 
forward  to  escamine  the  p*ound. 

At  about  one  o'clock  General  Mejtde*3  diTiston 
was  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  iaror  of  Reno, 
The  following  is  the  order  sent : 

GfiNBaAL :  General  Beno  reque^its  that  a  divi- 
sion of  yours  may  more  up  on  the  right  (north) 
of  the  main  roaA  General  McClollan  desires 
you  to  comply  with  this  request,  holding  your 
whole  corps  in  readiness  to  support  the  move- 
ment»  and  Ukin^  cha^rge  of  it  yourself 

Sumner^s  and  Bank&^s  corp^  have  commenced 
arriving.  Let  General  McCldlan  be  informed  as 
Boon  afl  you  commence  your  movement, 

G^^ROE  D.  UDO(;L£a, 

Major-General  Hookrk, 

Meade* B  division  left  Catoctin  Creek  about  two 
o'clock^  and  turned  off  to  the  right  from  the  main 
i-oad  on  the  old  Hagerstown  road  to  Mount  Tabor 
church,  where  General  Hooker  was,  and  deploy- 
ed a  short  distance  in  advance,  iL>}  right  resting 
abo  ut  one  and  a  hal  f  niil  a  from  th  e  t  n  m  pi  ke.  The 
enemy  fired  a  few  shots  from  a  battery  on  the 
mountain  side,  but  did  no  considerable  damage. 
Coope3^*a  battery  B,  First  Pennsylvania  artillery, 
was  placed  in  position  on  hi;^h  ground  at  about 
half-past  three  o'clock^  and  fireil  at  ttie  enemy  on 
the  alope,  but  soon  ceased  by  order  of  Ueneml 
Hookeff  and  tlie  pot^ition  of  our  lines  prevented 
any  further  use  of  artiliery  by  usi  on  tln^  part  of 
the  field.  The  First  Massat^husetts  cavalry  was 
fi^nt  up  the  valley  to  the  right  to  ob^^vrve  the 
movements,  if  any,  of  the  enemy  in  that  dlreic- 
tion,  and  one  regiment  of  Meade^a  division  was 
posted  to  watch  the  row!  coming  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  other  divisions  were  deployed  aj*  they 
camo  up,  General  Hatches  on  the  left,  ami  Gen- 
eral EicketWs,  which  arrived  at  five  p.m.,  in  the 
T^MT,  General  Gibbon's  brif^ade  waii  doiochod 
fVom  Hittch's  division  by  General  Bumiside,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demon  titration  on  the 
enemy 'u  centre,  up  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  lh« 
movements  pn  the  right  and  left  had  suHlciently 
progresfted.  The  First  PennsyWania  Rifles  of 
General  Seymour^s  brigade  we^e  sent  forward  aa 
akirmisbers  to  feel  the  enemy,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  was  tn  force.  Meade  was  then  directed 
jO  advance  hizs  divi^jjon  to  the  ri;;ht  of  the  rond, 
40  1^  bo  outHauk  them  if  posiiible,  and  then  to 


move  forwa^  and  attack,  while  Hat<^  wsa  dK 
reeled  to  take  with  his  division  the  crest  on  thi 
left  of  the  old  Hi^erstown  road,  Rickettsia  divv 
sion  being  held  in  reserve,  Seymour*B  brigadt 
w»s  sent  up  to  the  top  of  tt^e  slope^  on  the  right 
of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  road  runs ;  and 
then  moved  along  the  siiTninit  parallel  to  thfl 
road,  while  Colonel  Gallagher'' s  and  Colonel 
Magflton*5  brigades  moved  in  the  same  direction 
along  the  slope  and  in  the  ravine. 

The  ground  was  of  the  most  difficult  character 
for  tho  movement  of  troops,  the  hillside  befnf 
very  steep  and  rocky,  and  obstructed  by  stone 
walls  and  timber.  The  enemy  was  verjr  soon 
encount-ered,  and  in  a  short  time  the  actiou  bfr* 
came  general  alonj^  the  whole  front  of  th«  diri- 
sioD.  The  line  advanced  steadily  up  the  mmm^ 
ain  side,  where  the  etfemy  was  ported  behind 
trees  and  rocks,  from  which  he  was  graflually 
dislodged.  During  this  advance  Colonel  Gal- 
lagher, commanding  Thii^  brigade,  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  the  commfl^nd  devolved  upon  Lm- 
tenant-Colonel  Robert  Anderson, 

General  Meade  bavin?  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  were  attemptmg  to  outdank  htm  on 
his  right,  applied  to  General  Hooker  for  rediv 
forcements.  General  Duryea's  brigade  of  Rick- 
etta'a  division  was  ordered  up,  but  it  did  not 
arrive  until  the  clo^e  of  the  action.  It  was  ad> 
vanced  on  Seymour's  left,  but  only  oiie  reigimenl 
could  open  fire  before  the  «ieiiiy  retired  and 
darkness  intervened. 

General  Meade  speoks  highly  of  General  Sey 
mour's  skill  in  handling  his  brigade  on  the  er 
treme  right,  securinj^j  by  his  manceuvrcs  the  great 
object  of  the  movement,  the  outflanking  of  the 
enemy. 

While  Genernl  Meade  was  gallantly  driving 
the  enemy  on  the  right.  General  Hatch's  division 
was  engaged  in  a  severe  nontext  for  the  posse- 
sion of  the  creiiL  on  the  left  of  the  ravine;  it 
nraved  up  the  mootdaln  in  the  following  order  t 
two  regiments  of  General  Patrick's  brigsbde  de- 
ployed as  skirmishens,  with  Ihe  other  two  la- 
ments of  the  same  brigade  supporting  tbem. 
Colonel  Phelps' a  brigade  in  line  of  battalions  in 
mass  at  deploying  di^  tit  nee,  General  Doubleday's 
brigwio  in  the  same  order  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  Twenty -first  New- York  having  gone  straitrht 
up  the  slope  instead  of  around  to  the  rJ^^ht,  as 
diroctod,  the  Second  United  Slater  aharp-s hooters 
was  sent  out  in  its  place,  Phelpa's  and  Double- 
day's  hrlgftdes  were  deployed  in  turn  as  they 
reached  the  woodn,  which  began  about  half  up 
the  mountain.  Genertil  Patrick  with  his  skir- 
mishers soon  drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
found  him  strongly  posted  behind  a  fence  which 
bounded  the  cleared  spaco  on  the  top  of  tha 
indge,  havitig  on  his  frrmt  the  woods  through 
which  our  line  was  advancing,  and  in  hta  rear 
a  corn-field  fbll  of  rocky  ledges,  which  afforded 
good  oovatr  to  fall  back  to  if  djslmlged. 

Phelps's  brigade  gallantly  advanced,  under  a 
hot  f]re,  to  close  quarters,  and  after  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  heftvy  firing  on  both  sides  (in  which 
i  General  Hatch  was  woundod  while  urging  on  bii 
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men)  the  fence  wis  carried  by  a  char^  and  our 
fine  advanced  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  somewhat 
Weltered  by  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

Donbleday*8  brigade,  now  under  the  command 
of  Lieutcnant-Oolonel  HofTman,  (Colonel  Wain- 
'Wright  having  been  wounded,)  relieved  Phelps, 
and  continued  firing  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  the 
enemy  behind  ledges  of  rocks,  some  thirty  or  forty 
pacea  in  our  front,  making  a  stubborn  resistance, 
and  attempting  to  charge  on  the  least  cessation 
of  omr  fire.  About  dusk  Colonel  Christianas  bri- 
gade, of  Ricketts*s  division  came  up  and  relieved 
I)oubleday*s  brigade,  which  fell  back  into  line 
behind  Phelps*8.  Christianas  brigade  continued 
the  action  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  when  the 
enemy  retired,  after  having  made  an  attempt  to 
ftink  us  on  the  left,  which  was  repulsed  by  the 
Seventy-fiflh  New-Ydrk  and  Seventh  Indiana. 

The  remaining  brigade  of  Ricketts^s  division 
(General  Hartsun*8)  was  moved  uo  in  the  centre, 
and  connected  Meade*8  left  with  Doubleday*s 
right  We  now  had  possession  of  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge  which  commanded  the  turnpike 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  hold  their  positions  until  further 
orders,  and  slept  on  their  arms.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  General  Gibbon,  with  his  brigade  and 
one  section  of  Gibbon's  battery,  (B,  Fourth  ar- 
tillery,) was  ordered  to  move  up  the  main  road 
on  the  enemy's  centre.  He  advanced  a  regiment 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  preceded  by  skirmishers, 
and  followed  by  the  other  two  regiments  in 
double  column ;  the  artillery  moving  on  the  road 
until  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which 
were  firing  on  the  column  from  the  gorse. 

The  brigade  advanced  steadily,  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  positions  in  the  woods  and  be- 
hind stone  walls,  until  they  reached  a  point  well 
up  toward  the  top  of  the  pass,  when  the  enemy, 
having  been  reenforced  by  three  r^ments, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fV-ont  and  on  both 

Snks.  The  fight  continued  until  nine  o'clock, 
e  enemy  being  entirely  repulsed ;  and  the  bri- 
gade, after  having  suffered  severely,  and  having 
expended  all  its  ammunition,  including  even  the 
cartridges  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  continued 
to  hold  the  ground, it  had  so  gallantly  won  until 
twelve  o'clock,  when  it  was  relieved  by  General 
Gorman's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division,  Sum- 
ner's corps,  (except  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  which 
remained  on  the  field  all  nighO  General  Gib- 
bon, in  this  delicate  movement,  handled  his  bri- 
gade with  as  much  precision  and  coolness  as  if 
upon  paradcL  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  could 
not  be  excelled. 

The  Second  corps  (Sumner's)  and  the  Twelfth 
corps  (Williams's)  reached  their  final  positions 
shortly  after  dark.  General  Richardson's  divi- 
sion was  placed  near  Mount  Tabor  church,  in  a 
position  to  support  our  right,  if  necessary ;  the 
Twelfth  corps  and  Sedgwick's  division  bivouack- 
ed around  Bolivar,  in  a  position  to  support  our 
centre  and  left. 

General  Sykes*s  division  of  regulars  and  the 
artilery  reserve  halted  for  the  nieht  at  Middle- 
towiL    Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  tiie 


whole  army  was  massed  In  the  vfclnfty  of  thd 
field  of  battle,  in  readiness  to  renew  the  action 
the  next  day,  or  to  move  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
mv.  At  daylight  our  skirmishers  were  advano 
e^  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  retreated  dur- 
ing the  night,  leaving  his  dead  on  the  field,  and 
his  wounded  uncared  for. 

About  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoneri 
were  taken  by  us  during  the  battle,  and  the  loss 
to  the  enemy  in  killed  was  much  greater  than  our 
own,  and,  probably,  also  in  wounded.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  force  opposed  to  us  on  Turner's 
Gap  consisted  of  D.  H.  nill's  corps,  (fifteen  thou- 
sand,) and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  LoYig- 
street's,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Jackson's,  pro- 
bably some  thirty  thousand  in  alL 

We  went  into  action  with  about  thhiy  thoii- 
sand  men,  and  our  losses  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  aggr^atcL 
(three  hundred  and  ^welve  killed,  one  thousand ' 
two  hundred  and  thurty-four  wounded,  and  twea- 
ty-two  missing.) 

On  the  next  day  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
following  very  kind  despatch  fh>m  His  Excellency 
the  President : 

Wab  DKriBTMSRT.  WAwniOToa,     1 
September,  15, 1  S69--9.iSk  p.m.  f 
Tour  despatch  of  to-day  received.    God  bleM 
you,  and  all  with  you;  destroy  Uie  rebel  army  if 
possible.  A.\Liiiooui. 

Major-General  McClellan. 

••  AimETAM." 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  of  South-Mountun, 
orders  were  given  to  the  corps  commanders  to 
press  forward  the  pickets  at  early  dawn.  Thia 
advance  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  left 
his  positions,  and  an  immediate  pursuit  was  Od> 
dered:  the  cavalry,  under  General  Pleasanton, 
and  the  three  oorps  under  Generals  Suinner| 
Hooker,  and  Mansfield,  (the  latter  of  whom  haa 
arrined  that  morning  and  assumed  command  of 
the  Twelfth,  Williams's  corps,)  by  the  national 
turnpike  and  Boonsboro ;  the  corps  of  Genenda 
Bum^ide  and  Porter  (the  latter  comniand  at  thai 
time  consisting  of  but  one  weak  division,  Sykes'a) 
by  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road,  and  General  Frank- 
lin to  move  into  Pleasant  Valley,  occupy  Rohrert- 
ville  by  a  detachment,  and  endeavor  to  relievo 
Harpers  Ferry. 

Generals  Bumside  and  Porter,  upon  reaching 
the  road  from  Boonsboro  to  Rohrersville  to  re^n^ 
force  Franklin,  or  to  move  on  Sharpsburgh,  ao«. 
cording  to  circumstances. 

Franklin  moved  toward  Brownsville  and  found 
there  a  force  of  the  enemy,  much  superior  ia 
numbers  to  his  own,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to  receive  hjm.  At  this  time  the  cessation 
of  firing  at  Harper's  Ferry  indicated  the  aur- 
rendor  of  that  place. 

The  cavalry  overtook  the  enemy's  cavahy  in 
Boonsboro,  inade  a  daring  charge,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number,  and  capturing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners  and  two  guns. 

General  Richardson's  division  of  the  Second 
corps  pressing  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy 
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Tig^,  passed  Boonsboio  and  Eeedjsyille,  and 
oame  upon  the  main  bodj  of  the  enemy,  occupy- 
ing in  large  force  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  latter  place. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  ehgage  the  enemy  during 
the  fllteenth.  ^  Accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  that  if  the  enemy  were  oyertaken  on  the 
march  they  should  be  attacked  at  once;  if  found 
in  heayy  force  and  in  position^  the  corps  in  ad- 
vance should  be  placed  in  position  for  attack,  and 
await  my  turivaL  On  reaching  the  advanced  posi- 
tion of  our  troops,  I  found  but  two  divisions, 
Richardson*s  and  Sykes's,  in  position ;  the  other 
troops  were  halted  in  the  road ;  the  head  of  the 
column  some  distance  in  rear  of  Richardson. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the 
heights,  on  the  west  side  of  Antietam  Greek,  dis- 
playing a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with 
numerous  batteries  of  artillery,  which  opened  on 
our  columns  as  they  appeal^  in  sight  on  the 
KeedysviUe  road  and  Sluupsburgh  turnpike,  which 
fire  was  returned  by  Captain  TidbalUs  light  bat- 
tery, Second  United  States  artillery,  and  Pettit*s 
battery,  First  New-York  artillery. 

The  division  of  General  Richardson,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  foe,  halted  and 
deployjdd  near  Antietam  River,  on  the  right  of  the 
Sharpsburgh  road.  General  Sykes,  leading  on  the 
division  of  regulars  on  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road, 
came  up  and  deployed  to  the  left  of  Genend  Rich- 
ardson, on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Antietam  Creek,  in  this  vicinity,  is  crossed  by 
four  stone  bridges — ^the  upper  one  on  the  Keedys- 
viUe and  Williamsport  road ;  the  second  on  the 
Reedysville  and  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  below ;  the  third  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  second,  on  the  Rohrersville  and  Sharps- 
burgh road ;  and  the  fourth  near  the  mouth  of  An- 
tietam Creek,  on  the  road  leading  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Sharpsburgh,  some  three  miles  below  the 
third.  The  stream  is  sluggish,  with  few  and  diffi- 
cult fords.  After  a  rapid  examination  of  the  posi- 
tion, I  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that 
day,  and  at  once  directed  the  placing  of  the  bat- 
teries in  position  in  the  centre,  and  indicated  the 
bivouacs  for  the  different  corps,  massing  them 
near  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Sharpsburgh  turn- 
pike. The  corps  were  not  all  in  their  positions 
until  the  next  morning  after  sunrise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  changed  the  position 
of  his  batteries.  The  masses  of  his  troops,  how- 
ever, were  still  concealed  behind  the  opposite 
heights.  Their  left  and  centre  were  upon  and  in. 
front  of  the  Sharpsburgh  and  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike, hidden  by  woods  and  irregularities  of  the 
ground ;  their  extreme  left  resting  upon  a  wooded 
eminence  near  the  cross-roads  to  the  north  of  J. 
Miller's  farm ;  their  left  resting  upon  the  Poto- 
mac. Their  line  extended  south,  the  right  rest- 
ing upon  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Sharpsburgh, 
near  Shaveley's  farm. 

The  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  described  as  No. 
8,  near  this  point,  was  strongly  covered  by 
riflemen  protected  by  rifle-pits,  stone  fences,  etc., 
and  enfiladed  by  artillery.     The  ground  in  front 


of  this  line  consisted  of  undulating  hilUi  tiieir 
crests  in  turn  commanded  by  others  in  their  rear. 
On  all  favorable  points  the  enemy's  artillenr  was 
posted  and  their  reserves  hidden  from  view  by  the 
nills,  on  which  their  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
could  manoeuvre  unobserved  by  our  army,  and 
from  the  shortness  of  their  line  could  rapidly  re- 
enforce  any  point  threatened  by  our  attack.  Their 
position,  stretchine  across  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Potomac  and  Antietam,  ta^ir  flanks  and  rear 
protected  by  these  streams,  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est to  be  found  in  this  region  of  country,  whidi 
Is  well  adapted  to  defensive  warfare. 

On  the  right,  near  KeedysviUe,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  were  Sumner's  and 
Hooker's  corps.  In  advance,  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  and  near  the  Antietam  River,  General 
Richardson's  division  of  General  Sumner's  corps 
was  posted.  General  Sykes's  division  of  General 
Porter's  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike 
and  in  line  with  General  Richardson^  protectii^ 
the  bridge  No.  2,  over  the  Antietam.  The  left 
of  the  line,  opposite  to  and  some  distance  from 
bridge  No.  8,  was  occupied  by  General  Bum- 
side's  corps.  I 

Before  giving  General  Hooker  his  orders  to 
make  the  movement  which  will  presently  be  de- 
scribed, I  rode  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  satisQr 
myself  that  the  troops  were  properly  posted  there 
to  secure  our  left  flank  from  any  attack  made 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Antietam,  as  well  u 
to  enable  us  to  carry  bridge  No.  3. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  make  considerable 
changes  in  the  position  of  General  Bumside's 
corps,  and  directed  him  to  advance  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridj^ 
and  to  reconnoitre  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
carefully.  In  front  of  Generals  Sumner*s  and 
Hooker's  corps,  near  Keeds^-ville,  and  on  the 
ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills  overlooking  the 
Antietam,  and  between  the  turnpike  and  Fry's 
house  on  the  right  of  the  road,  were  placed  Cap- 
tain Tail's,  Langner's,  Von  Kleizer's,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Weaver's  batteries  of  twenty-pounder 
Parrott  guns.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the 
rear  and  right  of  bridge  No.  3,  Captain  Weed's 
three-inch  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin's  twenty- 
pounder  batteries.  General  Franklin's  corps  and 
General  Couch's  division  held  a  position  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley  in  front  of  Brownsville,  with  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy  in  their  front.  General  Mo- 
rell's  division  of  Porter's  corps  was  en  rouU  from 
Boonsboro,  and  General  Humphrey's  division 
of  new  troops  en  route  from  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. About  daylight  on  the  sixteenth  the  ene- 
my opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  our  guns 
in  position,  which  was  promptly  returned  ;  Uieir 
fire  wa%  silenced  for  the  time,  but  was  fircquently 
renewed  during  the  day.  In  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  morning.  Major  Amdt,  commanding  First 
battalion  First  New- York  artillery,  was  mortally 
wounded  while  directing  the  operations  of  his 
batteries. 

It  was  aflernoon  before  I  could  move  the  troops 
to  their  positions  for  attack,  being  compelled  to 
spend  the  morning  in  reconnoitring  the  new  po> 
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'sftion  taken  up  by  the  enemy,  examining  the 
ground,  finding  fords,  clearing  the  approaches,  and 
hurrying  up  the  ammunition  and  supply  trains, 
which  had  oeen  delayed  by  the  rapid  march  of 
the  troops  over  the  few  practicable  approaches 
from  Frederick.  These  had  been  crowded  by 
the  masses  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
•  pressing  on  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  ene- 
my before  he  could  form  to  resist  an  attack. 
Many  of  the  troops  were  out  of  rations  on  the 
previous  day,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  ammuni- 
tion had  been  expended  in  the  severe  action  of 
the  fourteenth. 

My  plan  for  the  impending  general  engagement 
was  to  attack  the  enemy^s  left  with  the  corps  of 
Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported  by  Sumner^s, 
and  if  necessary  by  Franklin^s ;  and,  as  soon  as 
matters  looked  favorably  there,  to  move  the  corps 
of  Bumside  against  the  eneroy^s  extreme  right, 
upon  the  ridge  running  to  the  south  and  rear  of 
Sharpsburgh,  and  having  carried  their  position,, 
to  press  along  the  crest  toi^ard  our  right';  and 
whenever  either  of  these  flank  movements  should 
be  Successful,  to  advance  our  centre  with  all  the 
forces  then  disposable. 

About  two  p.^  General  Hooker,  with  his  corps, 
consisting  of  General  Ricketts^  Meade*s,  and 
Doubleday*s  divisions,  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Antietam  at  a  ford,  and  at  bridge  No.  1,  a  short 
distance  above,  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  turn 
the  enemy's  left  General  Sumner  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  corps  of  General  Mansfield  (the 
Twelfth)  during  the  night,  and  hold  his  own  (the 
Second)  corps  ready  to  cross  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's 
left  a  sharp  contest  commenced  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves,  the  advance  of  General  Hook- 
er's corps,  near  the  house  of  D.  Miller.  The 
enemy  were  driven  from  the  strip  of  woods  where 
he  was  first  met  The  firing  lasted  until  after 
dark,  when  General  Hooker's  corps  rested  on 
their  arms  on  ground  won  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  night  General  Mansfield's  corps, 
consisting  of  Generals  Williams's  and  Green's 
divisions,  crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  same  ford 
and  bridge  that  General  Hooker's  troops  had 
passed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  farm  of  J.  Poffcn- 
berger,  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  General  Hooker's 
position.  At  daylight  on  the  seventeenth,  the 
action  was  commenced  by  the  skirmishers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves.  The  whole  of  General 
Hooker's  corps  was  soon  engaged,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  first 
line  of  woods  into  a  second' line  of  woods  beyond, 
which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  and  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  Sharpsburgh  and  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike. 

This  contest  was  obstinate,  and  as  the  troops 
advanced  the  opposition  became  more  determined 
and  the  number  of  the  enemy  greater.  General 
Hooker  then  ordered  up  the  corps  of  General 
■  Mansfield,  which  moved  promptly  toward  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  First  division.  General  Williams's,  was  do- 
ployed  to  the  right  on  approaching  the  enemy ; 
Oeneral  Crawibrd't  brigade  on  the  right|  it«  right 


resting  on  the  Hagerstown  turnpike ;  on  his  left 
General  Gordon*8  brigade.  The  Second  division, 
General  Green's,  jpining  the  left  of  Gordon's,  ex* 
tended  as  far  as  the  burned  buildings  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  white  church  on  the  turnpike. 
Durine  the  deployment,  tiiat  gallant  veteran  Gen* 
eral  Mansfield  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  ex- 
amining the  ground  in  firont  of  his  troops.  Gen- 
eral Hartsuff,  of  Hooker's  corps,  was  severolf 
wounded,  while  bravely  pressing  forward  hui 
troops,  and  was  taken  from  the  field. 

The  command  of  the  Twelfth  corps  fell  upon 
General  WiUiams.  Five  regiments  of  First  divi- 
sion of  this  corps  were  new  troops.  One  bri^do 
of  the  Second  oivision  was  sent  to  support  gen- 
eral Doubleday. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers  were  pushed  across  the  turn* 
pike  into  the  woods  beyond  J.  Miller's  house, 
with  orders  to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

Tly9  line  of  battle  of  this  corps  was  formed, 
and  it  became  engaged  about  seven  a. v.,.  the  at- 
tack being  opened  by  Knapp's,  (Pennsylvania,) 
Gothran's,  (New- York,)  and  Hampton's  (^itts» 
burgh)  batteries.  To  meet  this  attack  the  ene- 
my had  pushed  a  strong  column  of  troops  into 
the  open  fields  in  front  of  the  turnpike,  while  he 
occupied  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  turnpike 
in  strong  force.  The  woods  (as  was  found  by 
subsequent  observation)  were  traversed  by  out- 
cropping ledges  of  rock.  Several  hundred  yards 
to  the  right  and  rear  was  a  hill  which  command- 
ed the  debouche  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  fields 
between  was  a  long  line  of  stone  fences,  contin- 
ued by  breastworks  of  rails,  which  covered  the 
enemy's  infantry  from  our  musketij.  The  same 
woods  formed  ^  screen  behind  which  his  move- 
ments were  concealed,  and  his  batteries  on  the 
hill  and  the  rifle-worka  covered  from  the  fire  of 
our  artillery  in  front 

For  about  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  va- 
ried success,  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  drive  our 
troops  into  the  second  line  of  wood^  and  ours  in 
turn  to  get  possession  of  the  line  in  front 

Our  troops  ultimately  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
enemy  bacK  into  the  woods  near  the  turnpike, 
General  Green  with  his  two  brigades  crosf^ing 
into  tlie  woods  to  the  left  of  the  Dunker  Church. 
During  this  conflict  General  Grawford,  command- 
ing First  division  after  General  Williams  took 
command  of  the  corps,  was  wounded  and  left  the 
field. 

General  Green  being  much  exposed  and  apply- 
ing for  reenforcements,  the  Thirteenth  New-Jer- 
sey, Twenty-seventh  Indiana,  and  the  Third  Ma- 
ryland were  sent  to  his  support,  with  a  section 
of  Knapp's  battery^ 

At  about  nine  o  clock  a.m.  General  Sedgwick's 
division  of  General  Sumner's  corps  arrived.  Cross- 
ing the  ford  previously  mentioned,  this  division 
marched  in  three  columns  to  the  support  of  the 
attack  oh  the  enemy's  left  On  nearing  the  scene 
of  action  the  columns  were  halted,  faced  to  the 
front,  and  established  by  General  Sumner  in 
three  parallel  lines  by  bri^e^  facing  toward  the 
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aoiith  and  west;  General  Gorman's  brigade  in 
fronts  General  Dana^s  second,  and  General  How- 
ard's third,  with  a  distance  between  the  Knes  of 
some  serenty  paces.  The  dtrision  was  then  pat 
in  motion  and  moved  upon  the  field  of  battle,  un- 
der fire  from  the  enemy's  concealed  batteries  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  roads.  Passing  diagonally 
to  the  front  across  the  open  space  and  to  the 
front  of  the  First  division  of  General  Williams's 
oorps,  this  latter  division  withdrew. 

Entering  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  turnpike, 
and  ^ving  the  enemy  before  them,  the  first  line 
was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  shell 
from  the  enemy's  breastworks  and  the  batteries 
on  the  hiU  oommanding  the  exit  from  the  woods ; 
meantime  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crowding  back  the  troops  of  General 
Green's  division,  and  appeared  in  rear  of  the  left 
of  Sedgwick's  division.  By  command  of  General 
Sumner,  General  Howard  faced  the  third  line  to 
the  rear  preparatory  to  a  change  of  front  to  meet 
the  column  advancing  on  the  left ;  but  this  line 
now  suffering  from  a  destructive  fire  both  in 
front  and  on  its  lefty  which  it  was  unable  to  re- 
turn, gave  way  toward  the  right  and  rear  in  con- 
siderable confusion,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  first  and  second  Unes. 

General  Gorman's  brigade,  and  one  r^ment 
9i  General  Dana's,  soon  rallied  and  checked  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  The  second 
and  third  lines  now  formed  on  the  left  of  General 
Gorman's  brigade,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

During  General  Sumner's  attack,  he  ordered 
General  Williams  to  support  him.  Brigadier- 
General  Gordon,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade, 
moved  forward,  but  when  ho  reached  the  woods, 
the  left  of  General  Sedgwick's  division  had  given 
way ;  and  finding  himselC  as  the  smoke  cleared 
up,  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  force  with  his  small 
command,  he  withdrew  to  the  rear  of  the  batter- 
ies at  the  second  line  of  woods.  As  General  Gor- 
don's troops  unmasked  our  batteries  on  the  left, 
tiiey  opened  with  canister ;  the  batteries  of  Cap- 
tain Cothran,  First  New- York,  and  I,  First  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff^  doing 
eood  service.  Unable  to  withstand  this  deadly 
fire  in  front  and  the  musketry  fire  from  the  right, 
the  enemy  again  sought  shelter  in  the  woods  and 
rocks  beyond  the  turnpike. 

During  this  assault  Generals  Sedgwick  and 
Dana  were  seriously  wounded  and  taken  from 
the  field.  General  Sedgwick,  though  twice  wound- 
ed, and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  retained  com- 
mand of  his  division  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
his  first  wound,  animating  his  command  by  his 
presence. 

About  the  time  of  General  Sedgwick's  advance, 
General  Hooker,  while  urging  on  his  command, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  and  taken  from 
the  field,  and  General  Meade  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  his  corps.  General  Howard  assumed 
oojnmand  after  General  Sedgwick  retired. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  offered  opportunity 
to  reirrange  the  lines  and  redrganize  the  com- 
mandi  on  ue  nghi^  now  more  or  kn  in  oooftiaioiit 


The  batteries  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve^  on  h%h 
ground,  near  I.  Poffenburger's  house,  opened  fir% 
and  checked  several  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  es- 
tablish batteties  in  front  of  our  right,  to  turn  thai 
flank  and  enfilade  the  lines. 

While  the  conflict  was  so  obstinately  raging 
on  the  right,  General  French  was  pushing  his  di« 
vision  against  the  enemy  still  further  to  the  left 
This  division  crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  flasM 
ford  as  General  Sedgwick,  and  immediately  in  his 
rear.  Passing  over  the  stream  in  three  columns, 
the  division  marched  about  a  mile  from  the  ford^ 
then  facing  to  the  left,  moved  in  Uiree  lines  to- 
ward the  enemy;  General  Max  Weber's  brigade 
in  front ;  Colonel  Dwight  Morris's  br^ade  of  raw 
troops,  undrilled,  and  moving  for  the  first  timo 
under  fire,  in  the  second,  and  General  Kimbalfa 
brigade  in  the  third.  The  division  was  first  as* 
sailed  by  a  fire  of  artillery,  but  steadily  advanee^ 
driving  in  the  enemy's  skirmishes,  and  encoim- 
tered  the  infantry  in  some  force  al  the  group  of 
houses  on  Roulette's  Farm.  General  Weber^s 
brigade  gallantly  advanced  with  an  unwavering 
front  and  drove  the  enemy  firom  their  positioa 
about  the  houses. 

While  General  Weber  was  hotly  engaged  with 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  (General  Frendi  ro« 
ceived  orders  firom  Creneral  Sumner,  his  corps 
commander,  to  push  on  with  renewed  vigor  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  attack  on  the 
right  Leaving  the  new  troops,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  some  confusion  from  their  march 
through  corn-fields,  over  fences,  etc,  to  form  as 
a  reserve,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  . 
Kimball  to  the  front,  passing  to  the  left  of  Gene- 
ral Weber.  The  enemy  was  pressed  back  to 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  he  was  encoun- 
tered in  greater  strength  posted  in  a  sunken  road 
forminz  a  natural  rifle-pit  running  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  In  a  corn-field  in  rear  of  this 
road  were  also  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  line  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  galling  firs 
was  opened  on  it  from  the  sunken  road  and  corn- 
field. Here  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  burst  from 
both  lines,  and  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole 
line  with  great  slaughter. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
line,  but  were  met  by  the  Seventh  Virginia  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  repulsed.  Foiled  in  this,  the  en- 
emy made  a  determined  assault  on  the  firont  but 
were  met  by  a  charge  from  our  lines,  which  drove 
them  back  with  severe  loss,  leaving  in  our  hands 
some  three  hundred  prisoners  and  .several  stand 
of  colors.  The  enemy  having  been  repulsed  by 
the  terrible  execution  of  the  batteries  and  ths 
musketry  fire  on  the  extreme  right,  now  attempt- 
ed to  assist  the  attack  on  General  FVench's  divi- 
sion by  assailing  him  on  his  right  and  endeavor- 
ing to  turn  his  flank,  but  this  attack  was  met  and. 
checked  by  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  and  Eighth 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  by  canister  firom  Captaia 
Tompkins's  battery,  First  Rhode  Island  artifiery 
Having  been  under  an  almost  continuous  fire  fo 
nearly  four  hours,  and  the  ammunition  nttalj  ex 
psndedi  this  divisioQ  now  took  pooitioa  ' 
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stely  below  the  crest  of  the  heights  on  which 
tbey  had  so  galhintly  fou^at,  the  enemy  making 
DO  attempt  to  resatn  their  lost  ground. 

On  the  left  of  General  French,  General  Rich- 
ardson^s  division  was  hotly  engaged.  Having 
crossed  the  Antietam  about  half-past  nine  a.h. 
at  the  ford  crossed  by  the  other  divisions  of  Sum- 
ner's corps,  it  moved  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Antietam,  and  formed  in  a  ravine  behind  the 
high  grounds  overlooking  Roulette's  house ;  the 
Second  (Irish)  brigade,  commanded  by  General 
Meagher,  on  the  right ;  the  Third  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Grenerai  Caldwell,  on  his  left,  and  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Brooks,  Fifty- 
third  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  in  support  As 
die  division  moved  forward  to  take  its  position 
on  the  field,  the  enemy  directed  a  fire  of  artillery 
against  it,  but  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground  did  but  little  damage. 

Meagher's  bri^e  advancing  steadily,  soon  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy  posted  to  the  left 
and  in  front  of  Roulette's  housa  It  continued 
to  advance  under  a  heavy  fire  nearly  to  the  crest 
«f  the  hill  overlooking  P!per*s  house,  the  enemy 
being  posted  in  a  continuation  of  the  sunken  road 
end  corn-field  before  referred  to.  Here  the  brave 
Irish  brigade  opened  upon  the  enemy  a  terrific 
musketry  fire. 

All  of  General  Sunmei's  corps  was  now  en- 
gaged ;  General  Sedgwick  on  the  right.  General 
French  in  the  centre,  and  General  lUchardson  on 
the  left.  The  Irish  brigade  sustained  its  ^ell- 
camed  reputation.  Aft^  suffering  terribly  in 
officers  and  men,  and  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  enemies  as  they  drove  them  back,  their  am- 
munition nearly  expended,  and  their  Command- 
er, General  Meagher,  disabled  by  the  fall  of  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  this  brigade  was  ordered 
to  give  place  to  General  Caldwell's  brigad'^, 
which  advanced  to  a  short  distance  in  its  rear. 
The  lines  were  passed  by  the  Irish  brigade 
breaking  by  company  to  the  rear,  and  General 
Caldwell's  by  company  to  the  front  as  steadily 
as  on  drilL  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade  now  be- 
came the  second  line. 

The  ground  over  which  Generals  Richardson's 
and  French's  divisions  were  fighting  was  very 
insular,  intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  hills 
covered  with  growing  corn,  inclosed  by  stone 
walls,  behind  which  the  enemy  could  advance 
unobserved  upon  any  exposed  point  of  our  lines. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  enemy  attempt- 
ed to  gain-  the  right  of  Richardson's  position  in 
a  corn-field  near  Roulette's  house,  where  the  di- 
Tision  had  become  separated  from  that  of  Gene- 
ral French's.  A  change  of  front  by  the  Fifty- 
second  New-Tork  and  Second  Delaware  volun- 
teers, of  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Frank,  and  the  attack  made  by  the  Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  sent  further  to  the 
right  by  Colonel  Brooks  to  close  this  gap  in  the 
Kne,  and  the  movement  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tliirty-second  Pennsylvania  and  Seventh  Vhr- 
ginia  volunteers  of  Creneral  French's  division  be- 
fore referred  to,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  com* 
field  amd  restored  the  line. 


The  brigade  of  General  Caldwell,  with  deter-> 
mined  gaUantrj',  pushed  the  enemy  back  oppo- 
site the  left  and  centre  of  this  division,  but  shel- 
terej}  in  the  sunken  road,  they  still  held  our 
forces  on  the  right  of  Caldwell  in  check.  Colonel 
Barlow,  commanding  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty* 
fourth  New- York  regiments  of  Caldwell's  bri.- 
gade,  seeing  a  favorable  opportunity,  advanced, 
the  regiments  on  the  left,  taking  the  line  in  the 
sunken  road  in  Qank,  and  compelled  them  to 
surrender,  capturing  over  three  hundred  pris- 
oners and  three  stands  of  colors. 

The  whole  of  the  brigade,  with  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth and  Sixty-sixth  New- York  regiments  of 
Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  who  had  moved  thesa 
r^ments  into  the  first  line,  now  advanced  wita 
gallan^,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  in  con-, 
fusion  into  the  corn-field  beyond  the  sunken 
road.  The  left  of  the  division  was  now  well  ad- 
vanced, when  the  enemy,  concealed  by  an  inter- 
vening ridge,  endeavored  to  turn  its  left  and  rear. 

Colonel  Cross,  Fifth  New-Hampshire,  by  a 
change  of  front  to  the  left  and  rear,  brought  his 
regiment  facing  the  advancing  line.  Here  a  spir- 
ited contest  arose  to  gain  a  commanding  height^ 
the  two  opposing  forces  moving  parallel  to  each 
other,  giving  and  receiving  fire.  The  Fifth  gain- 
ing the  advantage,  faced  to  the  right  and  deliver- 
ed its  volley.  The  enemy  staggered,  but-  rallied 
and  advanced  desperately  at  a  charge.  Being 
reenforccd  by  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania^ 
these  regiments  met  the  advance  by  a  counter 
charge.  The  enemy  fled,  leaving  many  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  colors  of  the 
Fourth  North-Carolina,  in  our  hands. 

Another  column  of  the  enemy,  advancing  un- 
der'shelter  of  a  stonewall  and  corn-field,  pressed 
down  on  the  right  of  the  division ;  but  Colonel 
Barlow  again  advanced  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
fourth  New- York  against  these  troops,  and  with 
the  attack  of  Kimball's  brigade  on  the  right| 
drove  them  from  this  position. 

Our  troops  on  the  left  of  this  part  of  the  lino 
having  driven  the  enemy  far  back,  they,  with 
reenforccd  numbers,  made  a  determined  attack 
directly  in  front  To  meet  this,  Colonel  Barlow 
brought  his  two  regiments  to  their  position  ia 
line,  and  drove  the  enemy  through  the  corn-field 
into  the  orchard  beyond,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  and  a  fire  of  canister  from  two  pieces 
of  artillery  in  the  orchard,  and  a  battery  further 
to  the  right,  throwing  shell  and  case-shot  This 
advance  gave  us  possession  of  Piper's  house,  the 
strong  point  contended  for  by  the  enemy  at  this 
part  of  the  line,  it  being  a  defensible  building 
several  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  sunken 
road.  The  musketry  fire  at  this  point  of  the  line 
now  ceased.  Holding  Piper's  house.  General 
Richardson  withdrew  3ie  line  a  little  way  to  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  a  more  advantageous  position. 
Up  to  this  time  the  division  was  without  artil- 
lery, and  in  the  new  position  suffered  severely 
from  artillery  fire  which  could  not  be  replied  tou 
A  section  of  Robertson's  horse  battery,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Vincent,  Second  artillery, 
now  arrived  on  the  ground  and  did  excellent  sor> 
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Tice.  Subsequently  a  battery  of  brass  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Graham,  First  artillery, 
arrived,  and  was  posted  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  soon  silenced  the  two  guns  in  the  orchard. 
A  heavy  fire  soon  ensued  between  the  battery 
further  to  the  right  and  our  own.  Captain  Gra- 
ham's battery  was  bravely  and  skilfully  served, 
but  unable  to  reach  the  enemy,  who  had  rifled 
guns  of  greater  range  than  our  smooth-bores,  re- 
tired by  order  of  General  Richardson,  to  save  it 
from  useless  sacrifice  of  men  and  horses.  The 
brave  General  was  himself  mortally  wounded 
while  personally  directing  its  fire. 

General  Hancock  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  division  after  the  fall  of  General  Richardson. 
General  Meagher's  brigade,  now  commanded  by 
Colonel  Burke,  of  the  Sixty-third  New- York, 
having  refilled  their  cartridge-boxes,  was  again 
ordered  forward,  and  took  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  line.  The  division  now  occupied  one  line 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Pipcr's>~house.  Col- 
onel Dwight  Morris,  with  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
necticut and  a  detachment  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  New- York,  of  General  French's  divi- 
sion, was  sent  by  General  French  to  the  support 
of  General  Richardson's  division.  This  command 
was  now  placed  in  an  interval  in  the  line  between 
General*  Caldwell's- and  the  Irish  brigades. 

The  requirements  of  the  extended  line  of  bat- 
tle had  so  engaged  the  artillery  that  the  applica- 
tion of  General  flancock  for  artillery  for  the  divi- 
sion could  not  be  complied  with  immediately  by 
the  Chief  of  Artillery  or  the  corps  commanders 
in  his  vicinity.  Knowing  the  tried  courage  of 
the  troops,  General  Hancock  felt  confident  that 
he  could  hold  his  position,  although  suffering 
from  the  enemy's  artillery,  but  was  too  weak  to 
attack,  as  the  great  length  of  the  line  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  prevented  him  from  forming  more 
than  one  line  of  battle,  and,  from  his  advanced 
position,  this  line  was  already  partly  enfiladed 
by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  right,  which 
were  protected  from  our  batteries  opposite  them 
by  the  woods  at  the  Dunker  Church. 

Seeing  a  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  some 
of  our  troops  to  the  left  of  his  position,  General 
Hancock  obtained  Hexamer's  battery  from  Gen- 
eral Franklin's  corps,  which  assisted  materially 
in  frustrating  this  attack.  It  also  assisted  the 
attack  of  the  Seventh  Maine,  of  Franklin's  corps, 
which,  without  other  aid,  made  an  attack  against 
the  enemy's  line,  and  drove  in  skirmishers  who 
were  annoying  our  artillery  and  troops  on  the 
right  Lieutenant  Woodruff,  with  battery  I, 
Second  artillery,  relieved  Captain  Hexamcr,  whose 
ainmunition  was  expended.  The  enemy  at  one 
time  seemed  to  bo  about  making  an  attack  in 
force  upon  this  part  of  the  line,  and  advanced  a 
long  column  of  infantry  toward  this  division; 
but  on  ncaring  the  position.  General  Pleasanton 
opening  on  them  with  sixteen  guns,  they  halted, 
gave  a  desultory  fire,  and  retreated,  closing. the 
operations  on  this  portion  of  the  field.     I  return 


Between  twelve  and  one  p.k.  General  Frank- 
lin's corps  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  having 
led  their  camp  near  Crampton's  Pass  at  six  a^k., 
leaving  General  Couch  with  orders  to  move  with 
his  division  to  occupy  Maryland  Heights.  Gen 
eral  Smith's  division  led  the  column,  followed  by 
General  Slocum's. 

It  was  first  intended  to  keep  this  corps  in  re* 
serve  on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam,  to  oper* 
ate  on  either  flank  or  on  the  centre,  as  circum* 
stances  might  require ;  but  on  nearing  Ke<K]ys- 
ville,  the  strong  opposition  on  the  right,  developed 
by  the  attacks  of  Hooker  and  Sumner,  rendered 
it  necessary  at  once  to  send  this  corps  to  the  a^ 
sistance  of  the  right  wing. 

On  nearing  the  field,  hearing  that  one  of  our 
batteries,  (A,)  Fourth  United  SUtes  artillery, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas,  who  occupied 
the  same  position  as  Lieutenant  Woodruff's  bat* 
tery  in  the  morning,  was  hotly  engaged  without 
supports.  General  Smith  sent  two  regiments  to 
its  relief  from  General  Hancock's  brigade.    On 
inspecting  the  ground,  General  Smith  ordered 
the  other  regiments  of  Hancock's  brigade,  with 
Frank's  and  Cohven's  batteries,  First  New-Tork 
artillery,  to  the  threatened  position.     Lieutenant 
Thomas  and  Captain  Cothran,  commanding  bat- 
teries, bravely  held  their  positions  against  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  handling  their  batteries  with  skiH 
Finding  the  enemy  still  advancing,  the  Third 
brigade,  of  Smith's  division,  commanded  by  Col> 
onel  Irwin,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteeri^ 
was  ordered  up,  and  passed  through  Lieutenant 
Thomas's  battery,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and 
drove  back  the  advance  until  abreast  of  the 
Dunker  Church.    As  the  right  of  the  brigade 
came  opposite  the  woods  it  received  a  destructive 
fire,  which  checked  the  advance  and  threw  the 
brigade  somewhat  into  confusion.      It  formed 
again  behind  a  rise  of  ground  in  the  open  space 
in  advance  of  the  batteries. 

General  French  having  reported  to  General 
Franklin  that  his  ammunition  was  nearly  expend- 
ed, that  oflBcer  ordered  General  Brooks,  with  his 
brigade,  to  reenforce  him.  General  Brooks  form- 
ed his  brigade  on  the  right  of  General  French, 
where  they  remained  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  night,  frequently  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

It  was  soon  after  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Irwin 
had  fallen  back  behind  the  rise  of  ground  that 
the  Seventh  Maine,  by  order  of  Colonel  Irwin, 
made  the  gallant  attack  already  referr^  ta 

The  advance  of  General  Franklin's  corps  was 
opportune.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  on  this 
position,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  his  corps, 
must  have  been  disastrous,  had  it  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  line  between  Generals  Sedgwick  and 
French's  divisions. 

General  Franklin  ordered  two  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral Slocum's  division.  General  Newton's  and 
Colonel  Torbcrt's,  to  form  in  column  to  assault 
the  woods  that  had  been  so  hotly  contested  before 
by  Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker.     General  Bart> 


to  the  incidents  occurring  still  further  to  the  lett's  bri^de  was  ordered  to  form  as  a  reserve^ 
^V^ti  I  At  this  tune  General  Sumner,  having  oommand 
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on  the  right,  directed  further  ofiensive  operations 
to  be  postponed,  as  the  repulse  of  this,  the  only 
remaining  corps  arailable  for  attack,  would  peril 
the  safety  of  the  whole  army. 

General  Porter's  corps,  consisting  of  General 
Sykes*s  division  of  regulars  and  volunteers  and 
General  Morell's  division  of  volunteers,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  east  side  of  Antietam  Creek, 
upon  the  main  turnpike  leading  to  Sharpsburgli, 
and  directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line.  This  corps  filled  the  interval  between  the 
right  wing  and  General  Bumside's  command,  and 
guarded  the  main  approach  from  the  enemy's 
position  to  our  trains  of  supply.  It  was  necessary 
to  watch  this  part  of  our  line  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  lest  the  enemy  should  take  advantage 
of  the  first  exhibition  of  weakness  here  to  push 
upon  us  a  vigorous  assault,  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  our  centre  and  turning  our  rear,  as  well 
as  to  capture  or  destroy  our  supply  trains.  Once 
having  penetrated  this  line,  the  enemy's  passage 
to  our  rear  could  have  met  with  but  feeble  re- 
sistance, as  there  were  no  reserves  to  reenforce 
or  close  up  the  gap. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  proceed- 
ing to  the  right,  I  found  that  Sumner's,  Hooker's, 
and  Mansfield's  corps  had  met  with  serious  loss- 
es. Several  general  officers  had  been  carried 
from  the  field  severely  wounded,  and  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  any  thing  but  promising.  At  the 
risk  of  greatly  exposing  our  centre,  I  ordered  two 
brigades  from  Porter's  corps,  the  only  available 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  right  Six  battalions  of 
Sykes's  regulars  had  been  thrown  forward  across 
the  Antietam  bridge  on  the  main  road  to  attack 
and  drive  back  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  who 
were  annoying  Pleasanton's  horse  batteries  in 
advance  of  the  bridge ;  Warren's  brigade  of  Por- 
ter's corps,  was  detached  to  hold. a  position  on 
Burnside's  right  and  rear;  so  that  Porter  was 
left  at  one  time  with  only  a  portion  of  Sykes's 
division  ^nd  one  small  brigade  of  Morell's  division 
(but  little  over  three  thousand  men)  to  hold  his 
important  position. 

General  Sumner  expressed  the  most  decided 
opinion  against  another  attempt  during  that  day 
to  assault  the  enemy's  position  in  front,  as  por- 
tions of  our  troops  were  so  much  scattered  and 
demoralized.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
after  making  changes  in  the  position  of  some  of 
the  troops,  I  directed  the  different  commanders 
to  hold  their  positions,  and  being  satisfied  that 
this  could  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  the 
two  brigades .  from  the  centre,  I  countermanded 
thojorder,  which  was  in  course  of  execution. 

General  Slocum's  division  replaced  a  portion  of 
General  Sumner's  troops,  and  positions  were  se- 
lected for  batteries  in  front  of  the  woods.  The 
enemy  opened  several  heavy  fires  of  artillery  on 
the  position  of  our  troops  after  this,  but  our  bat- 
teries soon  silenced  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth.  General 
Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry  division  and  the 
horse  batteries,  under  Captains  Robertson,  Tid- 
ball,  and  Lieutenant  Haines,  of  the  "Second  ar- 


tillery, and  Captain  Gibson,  Third  artillery,  waa 
ordered  to  advance  on  the  turnpike  toward  Sharps- 
burgh,  across  bridge  Number  2,  and  support 
the  left  of  General  Sumner's  line.  The  bridge 
being  covered  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters, cavalry  skirmishers  were  thrown  out, 
and  Captain  Tidball's  battery  advanced  by  piece 
and  drove  off  the  sharp-shooters  with  canister  suf- 
ficiently to  establish  the  batteries  above  men* 
tioned,  which  opened  on  the  enemy  with  effect. 
The  firing  w^s  kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  when^ 
the  enemy's  fire  slackening,  the  batteries  were 
relieved  by  Randall's  and  Van  Reed's  batteries^ 
United  States  artillery.  About  three  o'clock 
Tidball,  Robertson,  and  Haines  returned  to  their 
positions  on  the  west  of  Antietam,  Captain  Gib- 
son having  been  placed  in  position  on  the  east 
side  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  bridge.  These 
batteries  did  good  service,  concentrating  their 
fire  on  the  column  of  the  enemy  about  to  attack 
General  Hancock's  position,  and  compelling  it 'to 
find  shelter  behind  the  hills  in  rear. 

General  Sykes's  division  had  been  in  positiozi 
since  the  fifteenth,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry and  sharp-shooters.  General  Morell  had  come 
up  on  the  sixteenth,  and  relieved  General  Rich- 
ardson on  the  right  of  General  Sykes.  Contin- 
ually, under  the  vigilant  watch  of  the  enemy, 
this  corps  guarded  a  vital  point 

The  position  of  the  batteries  under  General 
Pleasanton  being  one  of  great  exposure,  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Second  and  Tenth  United  States  in- 
fantry, under  Captain  Pollard,  Second  infantry, 
was  sent  to  his  support  Subsequently  four  bat- 
talions of  regular  infantry,  under  Captain  Dryer, 
Fourth  infantry,  were  sent  across  to  assist  in 
driving  off  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy. 

The  battalion  of  the  Second  and  Tenth  infantry, 
advancing  far  beyond  the  batteries,  compelled  the 
cannoneers  of  a  battery  of  the  enemy  to  abandon 
their  guns.  Few  in  numbers,  and  unsupported, 
they  were  unable  to  bring  them  off.  The  heavy 
loss  of  this  small  body  of  men  attests  their  gal- 
lantry. 

The  troops  of  General  Bumside  held  the  left 
of  the  line  opposite  bridge  Number  8.  The  at- 
tack on  the  right  was  to  have  been  supported 
by  an  attack  on  the  left.  Preparatory  to  this  at- 
tack, on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  General 
Burnside's  corps  was  moved  forward  and  to  the 
left,  and  took  up  a  position  nearer  the  bridge. 

I  visited  General  Burnside's  position  on  the 
sixteenth,  and  after  pointing  out  to  him  the  pro- 
per dispositions  to  be  made  of  his  troops  during 
the  day  and  night,  informed  him  that  ho  would 
probably  be  rccjuired  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
on  the  following  morning,  and  directed  him  to 
make  careful  reconnoissances. 

General  Burnside's  corps,  consisting  of  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Cox,  Wilcox,  Rodman,  artd 
Sturgis,  was  posted  sLs  follows :  Colonel  Brooks's 
brigade.  Cox's  division,  on  the  right.  General 
Slurgls's  division  immediately  in  rear.  On  the 
left  was  General  Rodman's  division,  with  General 
Scammon's  brigade,  Cox's  division,  m  support 
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General  Wilcox's  division  was  held  in  reserve. 
'  The  corps  bivouacked  in  position  on  the  night 
of  the  sixteenth. 

Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  I  or- 
dered Genend  Bumside  to  form  his  troops,  and 
hold  them  in  readiness  to  assault  the  bridge  in 
his  front,  and  to  await  further  orders. 

At  eight  o^clock  an  order  was  sent  to  him  by 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  topographical  engineers,  to 
carrr  the  bridge,  then  to  gain  possession  of  the 
iieights  bejon^  and  to  advance  along  their  crest 
npon  Sharpsbargh  and  its  rear. 

After  some  time  had  elided,  not  hearing  from 
him,  I  despatched  an  aid  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  doYie.  The  aid  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  but  little  progress  had  been  made.  I 
then  sent  him  back  with  an  order  to  General 
Bumside  to  assault  the  bridge  at  once,  and  carry 
it  at  all  hazards.  The  aid  returned  to  me  a  sec- 
ond time  with  the  report  that  the  bridge  was  still 
in^e  possession  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  I 
directed  -Colonel  Sackett,  Inspector-General,  to 
deliver  to  General  Bumside  my  positive  order  to 

Eush  forward  his  troops  without  a  mementos  de- 
iy\  and,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the  bridge  at  the 
point  o£  the  bayonet;  and  I  ordered  Colonel 
Sackett  to  remain  with  General  Bumside  and  see 
that  the  order  was  executed  promptly. 

After  these  three  hours*  delay,  the  bridge  was 
carried  at  one  o* clock  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the 
Fifty-first  New-York  and  Fifly-first  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  Other  troops  were  then  thrown  over, 
and  the  opposite  bank  occupied,  the  enemy  re- 
treating to  the  heights  beyond. 

A  halt  was  then  made  by  General  Bumside's 
advance  until  three  p.m.,  upon  hearing  which,  I 
directed  one  of  my  aids,  Colonel  Key,  to  inform 
General  Bumside  that  I  desired  hiiu  to  push  for- 
ward his  troops  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  carry 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  heights;  that  the 
movement  was  vital  to  our  success ;  tliat  this 
was  a  time  when  we  must  not  stop  for  loss  of  life, 
if  a  great  obiect  could  thereby  be  accomplished. 
That  if,  in  his  judgment,  his  attack  would  fail,  to 
inform  me  so  at  once,  that  his  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  and  used  elsewhere  on  the  field.  lie 
replied  that  he  would  soon  advance,  and  would 
go  up  the  hill  as  far  as  a  battery  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  would  permit  Upon  this  report,  I 
again  inimc^ately  sent  Colonel  Key  to  General 
Burnside  with  orders  to  advance  at  once,  if  pos- 
sible to  flank  the  battery,  or  storm  it  and  carry 
the  heights ;  repeating  that  if  he  considered  the 
movement  impracticable,  to  inform  me  so,  that 
his  troops  might  be  recalled.  The  advance  was 
then  gallantly  resumed,  the  enemy  driven  from 
the  ^uns,  the  heights  handsomely  carried,  and  a 
portion  of  the  troops  even  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Sharpsburgh.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  strong  reinforcements  just  then  reaching  the 
enemy  from  Harper's  Ferry,  attacked  General 
Bumside*s  troops  on  their  left  flank,  and  forced 
them  to  retire  to  a  lower  line  of  hills  nearer  the 
bridge. 

If  this  important  movement  had  been  consum- 
mated two  hours  earlier,  a  position  would  have 


been  secured  upon  the  heights,  from  which  oar 
batteries  might  have  enfiladed  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  turned  their  ri^tand  nv; 
our  victory  might  thus  have  been  modi  HBon 
decisive. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  General  Bom- 
side's  operations  as  given  in  his  report : 

Colonel  Crook's  brigade  was  ordered  to  stem 
the  bridge.  This  bridge,  Na  8,  ii  a  stone  stnie- 
ture  of  three  arches  with  stone  jMmmets.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  command  the  eastern  approttches  to 
the  bridge.  On  the  hill-eide,  immediately  by  the 
bridge,  was  a  stone  fence  numing  paiaUel  to  the 
stream :  the  turns  of  the  roadway,  m  it  woond 
up  the  hill,  were  covered  by  rifle-pits  and  breast- 
works of  rails,  etc  These  woiicB,  and  Uie  wooik 
that  covered  the  slimes,  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
my's riflemen,  and  batteries  were  in  position  t» 
enfilade  the  bridge  and  its  approaches. 

General  Rodman  was  ordmd  to  cross  the  ford 
below  the  bridge.  From  Colonel  Crook's  posiiioa 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  the  bridge. 

General  Sturgis  was  ordered  to  make  a  delafl 
fit>m  his  division  for  that  purpose.  He  sent  for- 
ward the  Second  Maryland  and  the  Sixth  New* 
Hampshire.  These  regiments  made  several  suc- 
cessive attacks  in  the  most  gallant  style,  but  were 
driven  back. 

The  artillery  on  the  left  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate their  fire  on  the  woods  above  the  bridge. 
Colonel  Crook  brought  a  section  of  Captain  Sim 
mons's  battery  to  a  position  to  command  the 
bridge,  The  Fifty-first  New- York  and  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  were  then  ordered  to  assault  the 
bridge.  Taking  advantige  of  a  small  spur  of  tfce 
hills  which  ran  parallel  to  the  river,  they  moved 
toward  the  bridge.  From  the  crest  of  this  spur 
they  rushed  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cleared  the 
bridge. 

The  division  followed  the  storming  party,  al^o 
the  brigade  of  Colonel  Crook's  as  a  support  The 
enemy  withdrew  to  still  higher  ground,  some  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  opened  a  Hre 
of  artillery  on  the  troops  in  the  new  position  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  bridge. 

General  Rodman's  division  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  ford  after  a  sharp  fire  of  musketnr  and 
artillery,  and  joined  on  the  left  of  Sturgis,  Scam- 
men's  brigade  crossing  as  support  General  Wil- 
cox's division  was  ordered  across  to  take  position 
on  General  Sturgis's  right 

These  dispositions  being  completed  about  three 
o'clock,  the  command  moved  forward,  except 
Sturgis's  division,  left  in  reserve.  Clark's  i^nd 
Durell's  batteries  accompanied  Rodman's  divi- 
sion ;  Cook's  battery  with  Wilcox's  division,  and 
a  section  of  Simmons's  battery  with  Colonel 
Crook's  brigade.  A  section  of  Simmons's  battery 
and  Mullcnburgh's  and  McMullan's  bntteries  were 
in  position.  The  order  for  the  advance  was  olwy- 
ed  by  the  troops  with  alacrity.  General  AVilcox's 
division,  wilh  Crook  in  support,  moved  up  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  turnpike  leading  from  tlic  bridge 
to  Slmrpsburgh,  General  Rodnuiu's  clivit^ion,  sup- 
ported by  Scammon's  brigade,  on  the  left  of  Gen* 
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eral  WHoox.  The  enemy  retreated  before  tS|e 
iidvance  of  tiie  troo^  The  Ninth  New- York,  <^ 
General  Rodman^s  diviaion,  o^tured  one  of  the 
cnemy^s  l)«tterie8  and  held  it  for  some  time.  As 
the  command  was  driving  the  enemy  to  the  main 
hek^ts  on  the  left  of  the  town,  the  light  dtvision 
of  General  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  upon  the  field  of  hat- 
tie  fhMD  Harper'a  Ferry,  and  with  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  extreme  left. 
To  meet  this  attack  the  left  division  diverged  firom 
the  line  of  march  intended,  and  opened  a  gap  be- 
tween it  and  the  ri^t  To  fill  up  this  it  was 
necessary  to  order  the  troops  from  the  second 
line.  During  these  movements  General  Rodman 
was  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Harland's  bri- 
gade, of  General  Rodman's  division,  was  driven 
back.  Colonel  Scammon*s  brigade^  by  a  change 
of  front  to  rear  on  Ms  right  flank,  saved  the  left 
firom  being  driven  completely  in.  Tlie  fresh 
troops  of  the  enemy  pouring  in,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  artillery  agamst  this  command,  destroy- 
ed all  hope  of  its  being  able  to  accomplish  any 
thing  more. 

It  was  now  neariy  dark.  General  Sturgis  was 
ordered  forward  to  support  the  left.  Notwith* 
standing  the  hard  work  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  his  division  moved  forward  with  spirit. 
With  its  assistance  the  enemy  were  checked  and 
held  at  bay. 

The  command  was  ordered  to  fidl  back  by  Gen- 
eral Cox,  who  commanded  on  the  field  the  troops 
engaged  in  this  affair  beyond  the  Antictam.  The 
artillery  had  been  well  served  during  the  day. 
.  Night  closed  the  long  and  desperately  contested 
battle  of  the  seventeenth.  Nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged  in  this  memora- 
ble battleu  We  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  po- 
sition selected  by  the  experienced  engineer  then 
in  person  directing  their  operations.  We  had 
driven  them  from  their  line  on  one  fiank,  and  se- 
cured a  footing  within  it  on  the  other.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac,  notwithstanding  the  moral  effect 
incident  to  previous  reverses,  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  an  adversary  invested  with  the  prestige 
of  recent  success.  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night 
conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor  and  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy. 

The  night,  however,  brought  with  it  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. Whether  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  eighteenth,  or  to  defer  it,  even  with  the  risk 
of  the  enemy's  retirement,  was  the  question  be- 
fore me. 

After  a  night  of  anxious  deliberation  and  a  full 
and  careful  survey  of  the  situation  and  condition 
of  our  army,  the  strength  and  position  of  the  en- 
emy, I  concluded  that  the  success  of  an  attack  on 
the  eighteenth  was  not  certain.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
general  is  expected  to  risk  a  battle  if  he  has  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success ;  but  at  this  critical 
juncture  1  should  have  had  a  nan*ow  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  had  I  been  wilUng  to  has- 
ard  another  battle  with  less  than  an  abs^ute  as- 
aurau<;e  of  success.  At  that  moment — Virginia 
loftk  WaahingtoA  wmnnrfd  Maryland  inyado^'— 


the  National  cause  could  afford  no  risks  of  defeat 
One  battle  lost,  and  almost  ail  would  have  been 
lost  Lee's  army  might  then  have  mardied  as  it 
pleased,  on  Washin^n,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia^ 
or  New- York.  It  conld  have  levied  its  supphet 
firom  a  fertile  and  undevastated  country;  extort* 
ed  tribute  from  wealthy  and  popnioas  cities;  and 
nowhere  east  of  the  AUeghanies  was  there  another 
orginixed  force  able  to  arrest  its  march. 

The  foUowtng  are^  among  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  doubt  the  certai  Aty  of  success  i» 
attacking  befere  the  nineteenth : 

The  troops  were  greatly  overcome  by  the  fep 
tigue  and  exhaustion  attendant  upon  the  long* 
continued  and  severely  contested  battle  of  the 
seventeenth,  together  with  the  long  day  and  night 
marches  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during 
the  prerious  three  days. 

The  supi^y-trains  were  in  the  rear,  and  many 
of  the  troops  had  suffered  from  hunger.  They 
required  rest  and  refreshment 

One  division  of  Sumner's  and  all  of  Hooker*s 
corps,  on  the  right,  had,  afi^r  fighting  most  val« 
iantly  for  several  hours,  been  overpowered  bv 
numbers,  driven  back  in  groat  disorder,  and  mu(» 
scattered,  so  that  they  were  for  the  time  some- 
what demoralized. 

In  Hooker's  corps,  according  to  the  return  mada 
by  General'  Meade,  commanding,  there  were  vbut 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twen^-nine  men 
present  on  the  eighteenth ;  whereas,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-second,  there  were  thirteen 
tlmusand  and  ninety-three  men  present  for  duty 
in  the  same  corps,  showing  that  previous  to  and 
during  the  battle  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  men  were  separated  firom  their  com* 
mand. 

General  Meade,  in  an  official  communication 
upon  this  subject,  dated  September  eighteenth, 
1662,  says: 

**  I  inclose  a  fidd-retum  of  the  corps  made  this . 
ailemoon,  which  I  desire  you  will  lay  before  the 
Commanding  General.  I  am  satisfied  the  great 
reduction  in  the  corps  since  the  recent  engage- 
ments is  not  due  solely  to  the  casualties  of  battle, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  still 
in  the  rear,  some  having  dropped  out  on  the  march^ 
and  many  dispersing  and  leaving  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  fight  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  corps, 
so  fer  as  it  goes,  good.  To  resist  an  attack  in  our 
present  str^g  position  I  think  tbey^  may  be  do- 
pended  on,  and  I  hope  they  will  penform  duty  in 
case  we  make  an  attack,  though  I  do  not  think 
their  morale  is  as  good  for  an  offensive  as  a  de- 
fensive movement' 

One  division  of  Sumner's  corps  had  also  been 
overpowered,  and  was  a  good  deal  scattered  and 
demoralized.  It  was  not  deemed  by  its  corps 
commander  in  proper  condition  to  attack  the  en- 
emy vigorously  the  next  day. 

Some  of  the  new  troops  on  the  left^  although 
many  of  them  fought  well  during  the  battle,  and 
ar^  entitled  to  great  credit,  were,  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  driven  back,  and  their  morals  im- 
paired. 

Oa  ths  laoniing  of  tha  eightienth,  GvaaaX 


die 
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Bumside  requested  me  to  send  him  an  other  divi- 
iton  to  ai^sist  \n  holdbg  )iis  position  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Anlietam,  and  to  pnahb  him  to  with- 
draw hh  corps  if  be  should  be  attacked  by  a  su* 
Ecrior  Jbrce.  Dd  gave  mo  tho  impression  that  if 
e  were  attdckcd  again  that  morning  he  would 
not  bo  able  to  make  a  very  vigorous  resistance. 
I  Tisited  hia  po^iUon  early ,  determined  to  send 
General  Moreira  division  to  hi*  aid,  and  direrted 
that  it  should  bo  placed  on  this  side  of  the  Anttc- 
tam,  in  order  that  it  might  cover  the  retre^it  of  his 
own  corps  from  tho  other  side  of  the  Antietara^ 
should  that  become  necessary,  at  the  same  time 
it  was  in  position  to  reenforco  our  centre  or  right, 
if  that  were  needed^ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  found  that^  although  he 
had  not  been  attacketl,  General  Burn  side  had 
withdrawn  his  own  corps  to  this  side  of  the  An- 
tietam,  and  sent  over  MorcU'a  division  alone  to 
hold  the  opp{)site  side. 

A  largo  number  of  our  heaviest  and  most  efli* 
dent  batteries  had  consumed  all  their  ammuni- 
tion Oil  the  filxteenth  and  seventeenth,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  them  until  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Supplies  of  proTisions  and  forage  had  to  he 
broil t^ht  up  and  issued,  and  infuntry  ammunition 
difttribut«d< 

Final  iy,  re  enforcements  to  tho  number  of  four- 
teen thousand  men -^  to  say  nolhing  of  troops 
expected  from  Pennsylvania  — ktd  not  arrived, 
but  were  expected  during  the  day* 

The  eighteenth  was,  therefore,  5!pont  in  collect- 
ing the  dispersed^  ^i^i^g  rest  to  the  fattgued,  re- 
moving  the  wounded,  burying  the  dead,  and  the 
necesHJiry  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle. 

Of  the  reenforccments,  Couch's  diyit?ion,  march- 
ing with  commendable  rapidity,  came  up  into  po- 
eition  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Humphrey's 
division  of  ncAv  troop.'^,  in  their  anxiety  to  pjuti- 
clpate  in  the  battle  which  was  raging,  whtn  they 
reeeivcd  the  order  to  march  from  Frederick  at 
about  half-past  three  p.m.,  on  the  seventeenth, 
pressed  forward  during  the  entire  night,  and  the 
mass  of  the  division  reached  the  armj^  during  the 
following  morning.  Having  marched  more  than 
twenty-three  miles  after  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  afternoon,  they  werc^  of  course, 
greatly  exhausted^  and  net^dcd  rest  and  refn?siK- 
ment.  Large  re  enforcements  expected  from  Penn- 
Bj'Ivama  never  arrived.  During  the  eighteenth, 
orders  were  given  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack  at 
daylight  on  the  nineteenth. 

On  the  night  of  the  etRhtecnth  the  enemy,  af- 
ter parsing  troops  in  tho  hitter  part  of  the  day 
from  the  Vii-gmia  shore  to  thdr  prisiition  behind 
Sharp,4 burgh,  as  seen  by  our  officers,  suddenly 
formed  the  design  of  abandoning  their  position, 
tnd  retreatijig  across  the  river.  As  their  line  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  the  evacua- 
tion presented  but  little  difllculty,  and  was  etfect* 
«d  hufure  daylight. 

About  two  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  on- 
emy*s  dead  were,  under  (he  ilirection  of  Major 
Davi!^,  Aj^sislnnt  Inspcctor'tieneml,  counted  and 
buried  upon  tho  batUi^lield  of  Antiatim.    A  por- 


tion of  their  dead  had  been  proriously  bimed  hf 
the  enemy.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  ihi 
enemy  sustained  much  greater  loss  than  wo. 

Thirteen  guns,  thirty -nine  colors,  upward  of 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  a^1lf^  and  mens 
than  six  thousand  prisoners,  were  the  trophies 
which  attest  the  success  of  our  army  in  tho  bat- 
tles of  South-Mountain,  Crampton's  Ciap,  mnd  An* 
tie  tarn. 

Not  a  Single  gun  or  color  was  lof^t  by  r»ur  army 
during  these  battles.     (See  table,  page  €37.) 

An  estimate  of  the  forces  under  the  confeder- 
ate General  Lee,  made  up  by  direction  of  Gene- 
ral BankSf  from  information  obtained  by  the  ex- 
amination of  prisoners,  deserters,  spies,  etc, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  is  as  foltowi: 

General  T.  J.  Jackson's  corps;, 24,773  miiL 

General  James  Ijongstreot^s  corps,  .  .2tl*;U3  ** 

General  D.  H.  HilPs  Second  division,! 5, SfTo  ** 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  cavalry, .  6,400  " 

General  Hansom's  and  Jenkins's  bri- 
gade,  S,000  ** 

Forty-six  regiments  not  included  in 

above,  . . 18,400  " 

ArtiHery,  estimated  at  four  hundred 

guns, » , 6,000  *• 

Total 97,445    ** 

These  estimates  give  the  actual  number  of  mm 

present  and  lit  for  duty. 

Our  own  forces  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  wew 
as  follows: 

First  corps^ 14,850  men. 

Second  corps , 18,R13  ** 

Fillh  corps,  (one  division  not  arri  ^*ed,)  1 2»  9-jO  " 

Sixth  corps,  , .]'2,300  " 

Ninth-corps, . . , ♦..--. i:il,8I  9  " 

Twelfth  oorps ._  10,125  " 

Cavalry  division, .....,.,,.,. 4,320  " 

Total  in  action .S7,lfi4    " 

When  our  cavalrv  advance  reached  the  river 
on  the  momtnj;  of  the  nineteenth,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  nearly  oil  the  enemy's  forces  had  crOiiS- 
ed  into  Virf^inia  during  the  nifrht,  their  rear  efr 
caping  under  cover  of  eight  batteries^  placed  in 
s ironic^  positions  upon  the  elevated  blufTs  on  ihe 
oppo.-^ite  bank.  General  l^orter,  coTmnnnding  llie 
Filth  corps,  ordered  a  detachment  from  Gri flip's 
and  Barnes's  brif^ados,  under  Gencml  Gritlin,  to 
cross  the  river  at  dark,  and  carry  the  enemy *ft 
battorie?;.  This  was  pdlantly  done  under  tha 
tire  of  the  enemy ;  several  guns,  cai.'i^on^  etc., 
were  taken,  and  their  supports  driven  back  half 
a  mile. 

The  infomwtion  obtamed  durin;^  the  ppopjres* 
of  thi^s  aflfiiir  indic.ited  thtit  the  m:i>is  of  ihc  ene- 
my iiad  rL'treated  on  the  tMiariestown  and  Mar- 
ti nsUurj^h  roi^ds,  toward  ^\lnchci>ter*  To  verify 
thi^,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  tlie  enemy  ba*l  re- 
tired, General  Furter  was  authori?.ed  to  detach 
from  hvs  corps,  on  tho  morniitg  of  the  twentii:th, 
a  rec^onnoitnng  party  in  (p'eater  force.  This  d^ 
tacbment  crossed  the  tiver^  and  idvftnced  tbiKil 
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a  mile,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  I  loss.    This  reconnoissaiice  showed  that  the 
the  eoemy  lying  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and  I  my  was  still  in  force  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  thd 
driven  back  across  the  river  with  considerable  i  Potomac,  prepared  to  resist  our  further  advanMk 

Tabular  Report  of  Catualtiei  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam^  on  the 
Uth  and  17th  of  September,  1862. 
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HiADQUAKTBU  AkMT  OF  THB  POTOMIO,       I 

Camp  mxab  SuAAPaBOBGH,  September  29, 1802. ) 
^OfiBciaL 


S.  Williams, 

AMistani  A^jQtaBt-CknenO. 


It  was  reported  to  me  on  the  nineteenth  that 
General  Stuart  had  made  his  appearance  at  Wil- 
liamsport  with  some  four  thousand  cavalry  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  that  ten  thousand  in- 
fantry were  marching  on  the  same  point  from 
the  direction  of  Winchester.  I  ordered  General 
Couch  to  march  at  once  with  his  division,  and  a 
part  of  Pleasanton*s  cavalry,  with  Franklin's 
corps,  within  supporting  distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavoring  to  capture  this  force.    6en- 
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eral  Couch  made  a  prompt  and  rapid  march  to 
Williamsport,  and  attacked  the  enemy  vigorous- 
ly, but  they  made  their  escape  across  the  river. 
I  despatched  the  following  telegraphic  report 
to  the  General-in-Chief: 

BsADQrAKTms  Arwt  or  ran  Potomac,  ) 
8HARP8BCRQH,  September  19, 1862.      f 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Maryland  i^ 
entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
who  has  been  driven  across  the  Potomac.    No 
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fMTS  newl  now  be  entertain  wl  for  the  SAfety  of 
PennEylvania,     I  skall  at  once  occupy  Harper's 

Hajor- Geo  oral  H.  W.  HALLEcit, 

C3amaianfittig  Uni(«d  Stale*  Anpf. 

On  the  following  day  I  received  this  tetegram  '. 

We  are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  your  own  movements  and  thoBo  of  the  enemy. 
This  should  not  be  so.  You  should  keep  me  ad- 
Tued  of  both,  so  fir  as  you  know  them. 

H.  W,  Halleck, 

Q«DenJ,-ia-ChJe£: 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellak. 
To  which  I  answered  as  follows : 

iriUDquAimBS  Ahvt  or  nri  FnraitAOi      I 
KiAB  Sajtsrefit^MTB,  aepieiiibef  BO,  1303— S  P.ii.  j" 

Tour  telegram  of  to*day  is  received.  I  tele- 
graphed you  yesterday  all  I  knew,  and  had  noth* 
mg  moro  to  inform  you  of  until  this  evening. 
Williams's  corps  (Banks's)  occupied  Maryland 
Heights  at  one  P.M.  to  day.  The  rest  of  the  array 
IS  near  here^  esicept  Couch*s  divisionj  which  is  at 
this  moBoent  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Williamsport ;  the  enemy  ia  retiring  cia  Chartes- 
lown  and  Marti nsburgh,  on  Winchester,  He  last 
night  reoccupied  WiUiaingport  hy  a  small  force, 
hut  will  be  out  of  it  by  morning,  I  think  he 
has  a  force  of  infantry  near  Shepherdstown. 

I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  coucli 
every  despatch  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  from 
yau  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  that  you  have 
not  yet  found  leisure  to  say  one  word  in  com  men  da 
tion  of  the  recent  achievements  of  this  army,  or 
even  to  allude  to  Ihetn. 

I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  number  of 
guns,  colors,  small  arms,  priiioners,  etc.,  captur- 
©d,  until  1  could  do  so  with  sonic  accuracy.  I 
hope  by  to-morrow  evening  to  be  able  to  give  at 
l«iist  an  approximate  statement 

G.  B.  McClella!^, 

imor-Gcnfinl  OamiMiidlDg. 

Major- General  Hallyck, 

GeDenl-la-Cbief,  Wuhin^tcni. 

On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  aa  follows  i 

CfilH^CUTEUI  AlWT  OF  Tfll  PoToir^f;.  I 

As  the  rebel  army,  now  on  the  Virginia  side 
#f  the  Potomac,  must  in  a  great  meai^ure  be  de- 
pendent for  fiuppUes  of  ammunition  and  provisions 
upon  Richmond^  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  General  Banks  he  directed  to  send  out  a 
cavalry  force  to  cut  their  supply  communication 
opp  OS  it  e  Wash  i  ngton.  T  hi  s  would  seriously  e  ni  - 
barrass  their  operations,  and  will  aid  this  army 
materially.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-Gencral  H.  W.  TIallkck, 

t>MiiEiuiidLDg  Udliedi  StitM  Anuf ^ 

Maryland  Ueights  were  occupied  by  General 
WiUiams^s  corps  on  this  day,  and  on  the  twenty- 
Bccond  General  Sumner  took  possession  of  liar* 
pw*s  Ferry 


It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  T  wu 
assigned  to  tho  command  of  the  forces  for  the  d^ 
fence  of  tbe  national  capital,  on  the  second  day 
of  September,  1865,  the  greater  part  of  all  tbi 
available  troops  wer?  auffenng  under  the  di^ 
heartening  innuenccs  of  the  serious  defeat  they 
had  encountered  during  the  brief  And  tinf«rta- 
nate  campaign  of  General  Pope,  Thoir  number* 
were  greatly  reduced  by  casualties,  their  oonfi- 
denco  was  much  shaken^  and  they  had  lost  some- 
thing of  that  **  e^rit  du  eOrpt,'*^  which  is  india^  ■ 
pensable  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  More> 
over,  the  J  had  lefl  behind,  lost,  or  ivom  out,  tbt 
greatest  part  of  their  clothing  and  camp  equip- 
iigi;,  which  required  renewal  before  they  could 
be  in  proper  condition  to  take  the  field  a^lu. 

The  mtelligence  that  the  enemy  waa  crosasing 
the  Potomac  into  Marj*!and  was  received  in  Waali- 
ington  on  the  fourth  of  September,  and  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  again  put  in  motion,  under 
my  direction,  on  the  following  day,  so  that  but » 
very  brief  interval  of  time  was  allowed  to  reAi^ 
ganize  or  procure  supplios. 

The  sanguinary  battles  of  South -Mountain  and 
Antietam  fought  by  this  army  a  few  days  ailcf^ 
ward,  with  the  recconnoissanoos  immediately  fot 
lowing,  re^mlted  in  a  1o^  to  us  of  ten  general 
officers,  many  regimental  and  company  offioen, 
and  a  largo  number  of  enlisted  men,  amotmtiiiR 
in  tho  aggregate  to  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  (15,220.)  Two  army  corps  had 
been  smlly  cut  up,  scattered,  and  somewhat  de- 
moralized in  the  action  on  the  seven toenth. 

In  General  Sumner's  corps  alono,  forty-one  (41) 
commix^sioncd  officers  and '  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen  (SI 9)  cnlii^ted  men  had  been  killed; 
four  (4)  general  officers,  cighty-nine  (89)  other 
cotnmis^ioned  ofilcerft,  and  three  ihousand  soreo 
hundreti  and  eight  (370S)  enlisted  men  had  been 
wounded,  beside  five  hundred  and  forty -eight 
(548)  missing  ;  making  the  aggregate  loss  in  this 
splendid  veteran  c^rps,  in  this  one  battle,  fivf 
thousand  two  hundred  and  nine,  (5209.) 

In  General  Mooker^s  corps  the  casualties  of  thf 
same  engagement  amoimted  to  two  thousand  sii 
hundred  and  nineteen,  (2610.) 

The  entire  army  had  been  greatly  exhausted 
by  unavoidable  overwork,  fatiguing  marches 
hunger,  and  want  of  sleep  and  rest  previous  to 
the  last  battle. 

When  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Potomac  inbd 
Virginia  the  means  of  transportation  at  mf  dis- 
posal were  inadequate  to  fvirnish  a  single  day*t 
supply  of  su  bills  ten  CO  in  advance*     * 

Many  of  tho  troops  were  new  levros,  some  of 
whom  had  fought  like  vet^'rans,  but  the  moraU 
of  others  had  been  a  good  deal  impaired  in  tho!s« 
severely  contested  actions,  and  they  recurred 
time  to  recover  as  well  as  to  acquire  tho  neces- 
sary drill  and  discipline. 

Under  these  circumstances  T  did  not  feel  au- 
thorised to  cross  the  river  with  the  main  army 
over  a  very  deep  and  difficult  ford  in  p  intuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  known  to  be  in  strong  forct 
on  tho  south  bank^  and  thereby  place  that  strcaio, 
which  was  liable  at  any  time  to  rise  above  a  ford* 
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ing  stage,  between  my  army  and  its  base  of  sup- 
ply. 

I  telegraphed  on  the  twenty- second  to  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief as  follows :  , 

**A8  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
admit  of  it«  this  army  should  be  redrganized.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  its  efficiency, 
that  the  old  skeleton  regiments  shpuld  be  filled 
up  at  once,  and  officers  appointed  to  supply  the 
numerous  existing  vacancies.  The]:e  are  instan- 
ces where  captains  are  .commanding  regiments, 
and  companies  are  without  a  single  commissioned 


On  the  twenty-third  the  following  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  General-in-Chief: 


HBAOQUARmS  ArMT  OV  m  POTOWAO,  k 

Nb^Shkphvjumtowv,     V 
BeptemMr  28,  lSe2-9.M  a.k.  ( 


From  several  different  sources  I  learn  thkt 
General  R.  E.  Lee  is  still  opposite  to  my  position 
at  Lcestown,  between  Shepherdstown  and  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  and  that  General  Jackson  is  on  the 
Opequan  Creek,  about  three  miles  above  its 
mouth,  both  with  large  forces.  There  are  also 
indications  of  heavy  reenforcements  moving  to- 
ward them  from  Winchester  and  Charlestown. 
I  have  therefore  ordered  General  IVanklin  to 
take  position  with  his  corps  at  the  cross-roads 
about  one  mile  north-east  of  Bakersville,  on  the 
Bakers ville  and  Williamsport  Road,  and  General 
Couch  to  establisli  his  division  near  Downsville, 
leaving  sufficient  force  at  AViUiamsport  to  watch 
and  guard  the  ford  at  that  place.  The  fact  of  the 
enemy's  remaining  so  long  in  our  front,  and  the 
indications  of  an  advance  of  reenforcements,  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  will  give  us  another  battle  with 
all  his  available  force. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  our  army  has 
been  very  much  reduced  by  casualties  in  the  re- 
cent battles,  and  in  my  judgment  all  the  reen- 
forcements of  old  troops  that  can  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with  around  Washington  and  other  places 
should  be  instantly  pushed  forward  by  rail  to 
this  army.  A  defeat  at  this  juncture  would  be 
ruinous  to  our  cause.  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  the  enemy  will  brine  any  forces  to  bear  upon 
Washington  till  after  the  question  is  decided 
here ;  but  if  he  should,  troops  can  soon  be  sent 
back  from  this  army  by  rail  to  reenforce  the  gar- 
rison there. 

The  evidence  I  have  that  reenforcements  are 
coming  to  the  rebel  army  consists  in  the  fact  that 
long  columns  of  dust  extending  from  Winchester 
to  Charlestown  and  from  Charlestown  in  this  di- 
rection, and  also  troops  moving  this  way,  were 
Been  last  evening.  This  is  corroborated  by  citi- 
zens. General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Wil- 
liams's (Banks's)  occupies  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  surrounding  heights.  I  think  he  will  be  able 
to  hold  his  position  till  reinforcements  arrive. 
G.  B.  McClellan, 

MiVJor^eaenU. 

Major-General  Halleck, 

€eneral*in-ChIe(;  Washington. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  I  made  the  following 
Nport: 


IlKJIDQnAXTCXS  AlMT  OT  TV!  FOVOHAC,  ) 

September  27, 18A2— 10  a.il  f 

An  the  information  in  my  possession  goes  to 
prove  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  is  con- 
centrated not  fiir  from  Martinsburgh,  with  some 
troops  at  Charlestown ;  not  many  in  Winches- 
ter. Thch*  movements  of  late  have  been  an  ex- 
tension toward  our  right  and  beyond  it.  They 
are  receiving  reinforcements  in  Winchester,  main* 
ly,  I  think,  of  conscripts — perhaps  entirely  so. 

This  army  is  not  now  in  condition  to  under- 
take another  campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another 
battle,  unless  great  advantages  are  offered  by 
some  mistake  of  the  enemy,  or  pressing  militaiy 
exigencies  render  it  necessary.  We  are  greatly 
deficient  in  officers.  Many  of  the  old  regiments 
are  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  The  new  regi- 
ments need  instruction.  Not  a  day  should  be 
lost  in  filling  the  old  regiments  —  our  miun  de- 
pendence— and  in  supplying  vacancies  among  the 
officers  by  promotion. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  army  about 
as  it  is  now,  rendering  Harper*s  Ferry  secure,  and 
watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack 
the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this 
side. 

Our  possession  of  Harper's  Perry  gives  us  the 
great  advantage  of  a  secure  debouches  but  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad 
bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otiierwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  no^v 
have  on  the  Virginia  side  at  that  point  When 
the  river  rises  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in 
force,  I  purpose  concentrating  the  army  some« 
where  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  acting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  namely,  moving  on 
Winchester,  if  from  the  position  and  attitude  of 
the  enemy  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advan- 
tage by  doing  so,  or  else  devoting  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  troops,  preparatory  to  an  advance 
on  whatever  line  may  be  determined.  In  any 
event,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send 
new  regiments  at  once  to  the  old  corps,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regiments 
be  filled  at  once.  I  have  no  fears  as  to  an  at- 
tack on  Washington  by  the  line  of  Manassas. 
Holding  Harper's  Ferry  as  I  do,  thev  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  an  attack  on  their  flank  and  rear 
while  they  have  the  garrison  of  Washington  in 
their  front 

I  rather  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  attempt 
in  Maryland  should  the  river  remain  low  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  should  they  receive 
considerable  addition  to  their  force.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  Peck's  division  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  surprised  that  Sigel's  men  should  have  been 
sent  to  Western  Virginia  without  my  knowledge. 
The  last  I  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  was 
that  they  were  at  my  disposition.  In  the  hist 
battles  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  greatly  supe- 
rior to  us  in  number,  and  it  was  only  by  very 
hard  fighting  that  we  gained  the  advantage  wo 
did.  As  it  was,  the  result  was  at  one  period 
very  doubtful,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  win 
the  day.    If  the  enemy  receives  considerable  re- 
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enforoements  and  we  none,  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  hare  too  much  on  my  hands  in  the  next 
battle.  Ify  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be 
pursued  is  to  retain  in  Washington  merely  the 
force  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  every 
thing  else  available  to  reenforoe  this  army.  The 
railways  give  us  the  means  of  promptly  roenforc- 
ing  Washington  should  it  become  necessary.  If 
I  am  reenforced,  as  I  ask,  and  am  allowed  to  take 
my  own  course,  I  will  hold  myself  responsible 
for  ^e  safety  of  Washington.  Several  persons 
recently  firom  Richmond  say  that  there  are  no 
troops  there  except  conscripts,  and  they  few  in 
number.  I  hope  to  ^ve  you  details  as  to  late 
battles  by  this  evemng.  I  am  about  starting 
igain  for  Harper's  Ferry.     G.  R  McClellan, 

lf^or>G«nenl  Commanding. 

Migor-Genend  Halleck, 

General-in-Chlef,  WMhington. 

The  work  of  redrganizing,  drilling,  and  sup- 
plyhig  the  army  I  began  at  the  earliest  moment 
The  different  corps  were  stationed  along  the  river 
in  the  best  positions  to  cover  and  guard  the  fords. 
The  great  extent  of  the  river-front  frt>m  near 
Washing^ton  to  Cumberland,  (some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,)  together  with  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  to  be  carefully 
watdied  and  guarded,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
enemy's  raids.  Reconnoissances  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  enemy's  positions  and  movements,  were  made 
frequently,  so  that  our  cavalry,  whidi  from  the 
time  we  left  Washington  had  performed  the  most 
laborious  service,  and  had  from  the  commence- 
ment been  deficient  in  numbers,  was  found  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  army. 

This  overwork  has  broken  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  horses ;  disease  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  origin- 
al cavalry  force  was  fit  for  service. 

To  such  an  extent  had  this  arm  become  re- 
duced, that  when  General  Stuart  made  his  raid 
into  Pennsylvania  on  the  eleventh  of  October 
with  two  tiiousand  men,  I  could  only  mount 
eight  hundred  men  to  follow  hinL 

Harper's  Ferry  was  occcupied  on  the  twenty- 
second,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  happened  to  Colo- 
nel Miles,  I  immediately  ordered  Maryland,  Boli- 
var, and  Loudon  Heights  to  be  strongly  fortified. 
This  was  done  as  far  as  the  time  and  means  at 
our  disposal  permitted. 

The  main  army  of  the  enemy,  during  this  time, 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburgh  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  occupied  itself  in  drafting  and 
coercing  every  able-bodied  citizen  into  the  ranks, 
forcibly  taking  their  property,  where  it  was  not 
voluntarily  offered,  burning  bridges,  and  destroy- 
ing railroads. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  His  Excellency  the 
President  honored  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with 
a  visit  and  remained  several  days,  during  which 
he  went  through  the  different  encampments,  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  went  over  the  battle- 
fields of  South-Mountain  and  Antictam.  I  had 
the  opportunity  dui-ing  this  visit  to  describe  to 


him  the  operations  of  the  army  since  the  time  it 
left  Washington,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for 
not  following  the  enemy  after  he  crossed  the  Po> 
tomac. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Cox  (about  five  thousand  men)  was  ordered 
from  mv  command  to  Western  Virginia. 

On  tl^e  seventh  of  October  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram :  ^ 

WASBoroTox,  D.  0.,  October  6^  IML 
I  am  histructed  to  telegraph  you  as  follows: 
The  President  directs  that  you  cross  the  Poto- 
mac and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  hia 
south.  Your  army  must  move  now,  while  tiic 
roads  are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  latter 
by  your  operation,  you  can  be  reenforced  with 
thirty  thousand  men.  If  you  move  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  vou.  The  Pren- 
dent  advises  the  interior  line  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it  He 
is  very  desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  will  immediately  report  what  line 
you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river; 
also  to  what  point  the  reinforcements  are  to  be 
sent  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  op- 
erations be  positively  determined  on,  before  ofw 
ders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing 
raihroads.  I  am  directed  to  add,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  folly  coo- 
cur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 
H.  W.  Hallrck, 
Major-General  McClellan.  Ckner«i-ia-aiJ«t 

At  this  time  General  Avcrill,  with  the  greater 
part  of  our  efBcient  cavalry,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumberland,  and  General  Kelly,  the  com- 
manding officer,  had  that  day  reported  that  a 
larj^e  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  at  Saint  John's  River.  This  oblieed 
me  to  onler  General  Avcrill  to  proceed  with  his 
force  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Campbell,  which 
delayed  his  return  to  the  drmy  for  several  days. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  Stuart  crossed  the 
river  at  McCoy's  Ferry,  with  two  thousand  cav- 
alry and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  on  his  raid 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  makins;  it 
necessary  to  use  our  cavalry  against  him.  This 
exhausting  service  completely  broke  down  nearly 
all  of  our  cavalry  horses,  and  rendered  a  remount 
absolutely  indispensable  before  we  could  advance 
on  the  enemy. 

The  following  were  the  dispositions  of  troops 
made  by  me  to  defeat  the  purpos'es  of  this  raid: 

General  Averill,  then  at  Green  Spring,  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  move  rapi<lly 
down  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  all 
his  disposable  cavalry,  using  every  exertion  to 
get  upon  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  and  follow  it  up 
vigorously. 

General  Plcasanton,  with  the  remaining  cav- 
alry force,  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  by  Cave- 
town,  Harmon's  Gap,  and  Mechanics ville,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  should  he  make 
for  any  of  the  fords  below  the  position  of  Uii 
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mmn  army.  His  orders  were  to  pursue  them 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  to  spare  his  men 
or  horses,  and  to  destroy  or  capture  them  if  pos- 
sihle. 

General  Crook,  at  that  time  commanding  Cox^s 
division,  at  Hancock,  en  route  for  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  ordered  to  halt,  place  his  men  in  cars, 
and  remain  in  readiness  to  more  to  any  point 
ahoTe  should  the  enemy  return  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  scouts  well  out  on  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Chambersburgh  to  the 
Upper  Potomac. 

The  other  commanders  between  Hancock  and 
Harper*s  Ferry  were  instructed  to  keep  a  vigiUmt 
watch  upon  all  the  roads  and  fords,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  rebels  within  these  limits. 

General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  send  two  bri- 
bes to  the  Monocacy  Crossing,  there  to  remain 
in  cars,  with  steam  up,  ready  to  move  to  any 
point  on  the  railroad  to  which  Stuart  might  be 
aiming,  while  Colonel  Rush,  at  Frederick,  was 
directed  to  keep  his  lancers  scouting  on  the  ap- 
proaches from  Chambersburgh,  so  as  to  give 
timely  notice  to  the  commander  of  the  two  bri- 
gades at  the  Monocacy  Crossing. 

General  Stoneman,  whose  headquarters  were 
then  at  Poolesville,  occupying  with  his  division 
the  different  fords  on  the  river  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy,  was  directed  to  keep  his  cav- 
alry well  out  on  the  approaches  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  masd 
his  troops  at  any  point  where  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  his  vicinity. 
He  was  informed  of  General  Pleasanton^s  move- 
ments. 

After  the  orders  were  given  for  covering  all 
the  fords  upon  the  river,  I  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble for  Stuart  to  recross,  and  I  believed  that  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  his  entire  force  was 
perfectly  certain  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  my 
orders  were  not  in  all  cases  carried  out  as  I  ex- 
pected, he  effected  his  escape  into  Virginia  with- 
out much  loss. 

The  troops  sent  by  General  Bumside  to  the 
Monocacy,  owing  to  some  neglect  in  not  giving 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  commander,  instead 
of  remaining  at  the  railroad  crossing,  as  I  di- 
rected, marched  four  miles  into  Frederick,  and 
there  remained  until  after  Stuart  had  passed  the 
railroad,  only  six  miles  below,  near  which  l>oint 
it  was  said  he  halted  for  breakfast 

General  Pleasanton  ascertained,  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Mechanicsville,  that  the  enemy  were  only 
about  an  hour  ahead  of  him,  beating  a  hasty  re- 
treat toward  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  He 
pushed  on  vigorously,  and,  near  its  mouth,  over- 
took them  with  a  part  of  his  force,  having  march- 
ed seventy-eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
having  left  many  of  his  horses  broken  down  upon 
the  road.  He  at  once  attacked  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  firing  continued  for  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  states  that  he  received  the 
support  of  a  small  portion  of  General  Stoneman*s 
command,  not  sufficient  to  inflict  any  material 
damage  upon  the  enemy. 

General  Stoneman  reports  that,  in  accordance 


with  his  instructions,  he  gave  all  neceftsary  op» 
ders  for  intercepting  the  return  of  the  rebels^  and 
Colonel  Staples,  commanding  one  of  his  brigadeSi 
states  that  he  sent  two  regiments  of  infantry  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  and  one  r^ment 
to  White's  Ford ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  about  ten  o'clock,  he,  bjr  Generu  Stone- 
man's  order,  marched  the  remaining  three  regi- 
ments of  his  command  from  Poolesville  toward 
the  mouth  of  Ibe  Monocacy ;  that  before  getting 
into  action  he  was  relieved  by  Gena^  Ward, 
who  states  that  he  reported  to  Geneial  Pleasan- 
ton with  his  command,  while  the  enemy  was 
crossing  the  river,  and  was  informed  by  hmi 
(General  Pleasanton)  that  he  was  too  late,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  then. 

General  Pleasanton,  in  lus  report  of  this  affair, 
says :  **  I€  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Ward 
reported  to  me  from  General  Stoneman's  division, 
with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  a  section  of  artillery.  I  told  him  that  his 
command  could  be  of  no  use,  as  the  enemy  had 
then  crossed  the  river.  These  are  the  only 
troops,  that  I  kne^  of,  that  were  in  that  vicinity, 
and  this  was  the  first  intimation  I  received  that 
any  troops  were  endeavoring  to  assist  me  in  cap- 
turing the  rebels.  I  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
enemy  fh>m  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mono- 
cacy, and  drove  him  to  White's  Ford,  three  miles 
below.  Had  White's  Ford  been  occupied  by  any 
force  of  ours  previous  to  the  time  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  Stuart's  whole 
force  would  have  been  certain  and  inevitable. 
With  my  small  force,  which  did  not  exceed  one 
fourth  of  the  enemy's,  it  was  not  practicable  for 
me  to  occupy  that  ford  while  the  enemy  was  in 
front*' 

It  would  seem  from  the  report  of  General 
Stoneman,  that  the  disposition  he  made  of  his 
troops,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Stuart,  was  a  good 
one.  Pie  stationed  two  regiments  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy,  and  two  regiments  at  White's 
Ford,  the  latter  in  the  very  place  where  the  cross- 
ing was  made,  and  the  former  only  three  miles 
of^  with  a  reserve  of  three  regiments  at  Pooles- 
ville, some  six  miles  distant  General  Pleasan- 
ton's  report  shows  that  from  the  time  the  firing 
commenced  until  the  enemy  were  across  the  river 
was  about  four  and  a  half  hours.  General  Stone- 
man states  that  he  started  the  reserve  from  Pooles- 
ville at  about  nine  o'clock,  but  it  appears,  from 
the  report  of  Genertil  Pleasanton,  that  it  did  not 
reach  him  until  half-past  one. 

At  the  time  ^  received  the  order  of  October 
sixth,  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy, 
the  army  was  wholly  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  troops  were  in  want  of  shoes, 
blankets,  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  even  prior 
to  that  date,  ta,  refit  the  army  with  clothing,  as 
well  as  horses.  I  at  once  consulted  with  Colonel 
Ingalls,  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  who  believed  that 
the  necessary  articles  could  be  supplied  in  about 
three  days.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to 
the  different  commanders  who  had  not  already 
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sent  in  their  requisitions,  to  do  so  at  once,  and  all 
the  necessary  steps  were  forthwith  taken  by  me 
to  insure  a  prompt  delirery  of  the  supplies.  The 
requisitions  were  forwarded  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  I  expected  that  the  ar- 
ticles would  reach  our  depots  during  the  three 
days  specified ;  but  day  after  day  elapsed,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  clothing  arrived. 
Corps  commanders,  upon  receiving  notice  from 
the  quartermasters  that  they  might  expect  to  re- 
ceive their  supplies  at  certain  dates,  sent  the 
trains  for  them,  which,  after  waiting,  were  com- 
pelled to  return  empty.  Several  instances  oc- 
curred where  these  trains  went  back  and  forth 
from  the  camps  to  the  depots,  as  often  as  four  or 
five  different  times,  without  receiving  their  sup- 
plies, and  I  was  informed  by  one  corps  com- 
mander that  his  wagon  train  had  travelled  ov^r 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  and  from  the  de- 
pots, before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  cloth- 
ing. 

The  corps  of  General  Franklin  did  not  get  its. 
clothing  until  after  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  was  moving  into  Virginia.  General  Rey- 
nolds's corps  was  delayed  a  day  at  Berlin,  to 
complete  its  supplies,  and  General  Porter  only 
completed  his  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

I  made  every  exertion  in  my  power,  and  my 
quartermasters  did  the  same,  to  have  these  sup- 
plies hurried  forward  rapidly ;  and  I  was  repeat- 
edly told  that  they  had  filled  the  requisitions  at 
Washington,  and  that  the  supplies  had  been  for- 
warded. But  they  did  not  come  to  us,  and  of 
course  were  inaccessible  to  the  a.my.  I  did  not 
fail  to  make  frequent  representation  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  the  General-in-Chief,  and  it 
appears  that  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Quar- 
termaster-General, who  constantly  replied  that 
the  supphes  had  been  promptly  ordered.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  did  not  reach  our  depots. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  telegrams  upon 
this  subject : 

HXAOQUABTXltS  ARMT  Of  THC  POTOM AC,  » 

October  11, 1SC3— 9  a.u.     f 

We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  get  sup- 
plies of  clothing  for  this  army,  and  Colonel  In- 
galls  has  received  advices  that  it  has  been  for- 
warded by  railroad ;  but,  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  roads,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
comes  in  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take  a  -much 
longer  time  than  was  anticipated '  to  get  articles 
that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  army, 
unless  the  railroad  managers  forward  supplies 
more  rapidly.  George  R  McClellan. 

BfiOor-Cknentl. 

Major-General  H.  W.  IIalt.eck, 

Oeneral-in-Chief,  WMhlngton. 

BSADQCAKTKIUI  ABMT  OW  THV  POTOMAC,  ) 

October  11, 1863.  f 
I  am  compelled  again  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  great  deOciency  of  shoes,  and  other  indis- 
pensable articles  of  clothing,  that  still  exist  in 
some  of  the  corps  in  this  anny.  Upon  the  as- 
surances of  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  who  based 


his  calculation  upon  information  received  from 
Washington,  that  clothing  would  be  forwarded 
at  certain  times,  corps  commanders  sent  thdr 
wagons  to  Hagerstown  and  Harper*s  Ferry  for  it 
It  did  not  arrive  as  promised,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  ia> 
sure  the  prompt  forwarding  of  these  supplies^ 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  delay 
in  getting  the  army  ready  to  move,  as  the  men 
cannot  march  without  shoes.  Every  thing  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  at  these  headquar- 
ters to  accomplish  the  desired  result 

George  B.  McClellan, 

M^or-Generml  rirMwt«.|i»Afi^ 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commander-in-Chief,  WAtblngton. 

Hbaoquabtkks  Armt  of  mc  Potomac,  I 
October  Ifi,  ISCS— 7  r.M.     f 

I  am  using  every  possible  exertion  to  get  this 
army  ready  to  move.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
a  part  of  our  shoos  and  clothing  arrived  at  Ha- 
gerstown. It  is  being  issued  to  the  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible.       George  B.  McClbllan, 

lljOor-QeiMfaL 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General4n-0hlet 

HiADQUASTKIlS  AMIT  OT  TBI  POTOMAC,  I 

October  15,  ISOS— 7.80  p.m.  f 
General  Franklin  reports  that  there  is  by  no 
means  as  much  clothing  as  was  called  for  at 
Hagerstown.  I  think,  therefore,  you  had  better 
have  additional  supplies,  especially  of  shoes,  for- 
warded to  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  possible. 

R.  B.  Marct, 

Chief  of  SUft 

Colonel  R.  Inoalls, 

Oare  of  Colonel  Kucker,  Qnartermatter,  WashingtAL 

HiEADQUAllTKltS  ASMT  OP  TBB  POTOilAC,  I 

October  16.  ISfll  f 

General  J.  F.  Reynolds  just  telegraphs  as  fol- 
lows :»  "My  quartermaster  reports  that  there  are 
no  shoes,  tents,  blankets,  or  knapsacks  at  Ha- 
gerstown. He  was  able  to  procure  only  a  com- 
plete supply  of  overcoats  and  pants,  with  a  few 
socks,  drawers,  and  coats.  This  leaves  many  of 
the  men  yet  without  a  shoe.  My  requisitions 
call  for  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifly-five 
pairs  of  shoes.** 

Please  push  the  shoes  and  stockings  up  to 
Harper's  Ferry  as  fast  as  possible. 

R.  B.  Marcy, 

Chief  of  StaC 

Colonel  R.  Ingalls, 

Care  of  Colonel  Rucker,  Quartermaster,  Washlnst<m. 

Hkadquartbrb  Armt  or  m  Potomac,        I 
Camp  vbah  ILioxtiixi,  Makylahd,  October  9, 1861 } 

Tou  did  right  in  sending  clothing  to  Harper's 

Ferry.     You  will  not  be  able  to  send  too  much 

or  too  quickly.     We  want  blankets,  shoes,  can* 

teens,  etc,  very  much.  Rurus  Ingalls, 

Uetttenant-Colonel  and  Ald-de-Camp,  Chief  QuartcmaalKi 

Colonel  C.  G.  Sawtelle, 

Depot  Qnartennastcr,  Washington. 

HKADgrAKTiRS  Armt  op  trk  Potomac,        I 
Oamp  KBAa  Kxoxviixi,  MAKTLAiio,  October  10,  ISSI.  f 

Shipments,  to  Hagerstown  must  be  made  direct 
through,  to  avoid  the  contemptible  delays  at  Hai^ 


sooumMTa. 


«« 


lisbafgh.  If  Colonel  Crostnan  was  orJered  to 
•end  dothing,  t  hope  he  has  Bent  it,  for  iho  &uf- 
lering  and  impatience  are  e^cessir^ 

Captain  Auot^sTifs  Bovd, 

SiADqiTAKnnft  AhVT  cf  TftiE  PoTtiv  AC,         ) 
Camp  vwin  Khoxvilli,  Octol>«  19,  ItSS,  f 

Has  thcclotliirig  nrnved  vetF  IF  not,  do  you 
know  where  it  ig  ?  What  clothinjt  was  take;i  by 
the  rebels  at  Chambersburgh  ?  Did  t)icy  cap- 
ful^ any  property  that  was  en  routs  to  you? 
Have  we  not  got  clothing  at  llarriahtirgh  t  Send 
ma  agent  over  the  road  to  obtain  information,  and 
hurry  up  the  supplier     Bcpty  at  once, 

RiTFrs  Tncalls, 

Ll»ten«nt-Co1an«1  and  Alrf-flt-CKiiip^  Chief  Qiurlenouter, 

Captain  Geohob  W.  Weeks; 

EHiftrMTtos,  OftobvrlSi,  1601 
I  have  just  returned  from  Hagerstown,  where 
I  have  been  for  Ihe  clothing  for  tlie  corps. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  overcoats,  trowaers, 
and  a  few  unifonn  coats  and  socks*  There  were 
riot  any  shoe^<^  hlanketSf  shirts,  or  nhoUer-tents. 
IV ill  you  plvase  tell  me  where  and  when  the  baU 
ance  can  be  had  t  Shall  I  send  to  Harper's  Ferry 
for  them  to-morrow  ?  The  corps  surgeon  has 
just  made  a  requisition  for  forty -five  hospitaJ- 
teats.  There  are  none  at  Ilagerstown.  Will  you 
please  to  inform  me  if  I  can  got  them  at  Harper's 
Ferry  ?  F  [  eld  i  nu  Lo  w  b v, 

General  In  galls.  Captain  vnk  Qu«rt«miafter 

tlACiEteriDWjt,  October  IS,  1&03, 

I  want  at  leant  ten  thousand  (10,0(KJ)  suits  of 
clothing  in  addition  to  what  1  have  received.  It 
should  be  here  now,  G,  W.  ^V'EErts, 

Gen eral  IkO a  L  L%  ArttiUml  Qukf UrEiiatter. 

Quifternmiter. 

We  havcbootee?s  twelve  tliousand;  great -coata, 
four  thou  sandal  drawera  and  shirts  are  gone; 
blankets  and  stockings  nearly  so ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand each  of  these  four  articles  are  wanted. 

Alkx.  BlI!IS, 
General  TvaALta,  ^*f»tata  •»*  Jl«UtaBt  Qu*rienn«t«r, 
Chief  Qoutemuf tf  r,  cie. 

Please  send  to  Captain  Bliss,  at  Harper^ a  Fer- 
ry, ten  thousand  blankets,  twelve  tho upland  caps, 
iBve  thousand  over  coat  s^  ten  thousand  pairs  boot- 
ees, two  thousand  pair*  artillery  and  cavalry  boots, 
fifteen  thousand  pairs  stockings,  Afleen  thousand 
drawers,  and  fifteen  thousand  pants.  The  cloth- 
ing  arrives  slowly.  Can  it  not  be  hurried  along 
faster  t  May  I  ask  y^u  to  obtain  authority  for 
thia  shipment  f  Ruf  ts  Ix^alls, 

Ll«iit#nuit'Qolaiicl  ind  AldHde-Canp,  C^ilet  Quutcnnuler. 

Captain  D,  G.  Tiiohab, 

UUliarr  SLortkitptr,  WaiKLdstoa. 

Haqiutdw^,  Ocla!j#t  W. 

Clothing  has  arrived  this  morning.  None  taken 
bj  rebels.    Shall  I  auppty  Fraoklin,  aod  retain  J 


portions  for  Porter  and  Reynolds  until  called  forf 

G.  W.  WfiEits, 

Colonel  T^OALLk 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  report 
of  the  Chief  Quartermaster  with  the  army,  wiU 
show  what  progress  was  made  in  supplying  th0 
anny  witli  clothing  from  the  first  of  September 
to  the  date  of  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  ttiirty- 
tlr^t  of  October,  and  that  a  grciiter  part  of  tha 
clothing  did  not  reach  our  depots  until  allcr  tho 
fourteenth  of  October:    (See  table,  page  644.) 

Colonel  TngalK  Chief  Quartermaster,  in  his  r^ 
port  upon  this  subject,  says: 

*^  There  was  great  d^lay  in  receiving  our  clothe 
ing.  The  orders  were  promptly  given  by  me  and 
approved  by  General  Meigs,  but  the  roads  were 
slow  to  transport)  particularly  the  CumberlaiKi 
Valley  road. 

"  For  instance,  clothing  ordered  to  Hageratown 
on  the  seventh  October  for  the  corps  of  Frank* 
lin,  Porter,  and  Reynolds,  did  not  arrive  until 
about  the  eighteenth,  and  by  that  time,  of  course, 
there  were  increased  wants  and  changes  in  posi* 
tion  of  troops.  The  clothing  of  Sumner  arrived 
in  great  quantities  near  the  last  of  October,  al^' 
most  too  late  for  issue,  as  the  army  was  cros,^ing 
intoYirginia,  We  finallyleflflflythousandsuitA 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  partly  ^tt  thecar^juH  anhtd^ 
and  partly  in  sti>re.^* 

The  causes  of  the  reduction  of  our  cavalry  forc9 
have  already  been  recited  The  difficulty  in  get- 
ting new  supplies  from  the  usual  sources  led  mo 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  authority  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  officers  to  purchase  their  own  horsea. 
The  following  are  the  telegrams  and  letters  on  thia 
subject: 

Haiaqciimiu  Akiiv  ^r  Tm  iVmniifi,  I 

ft  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  some  energetio 
means  be  taken  to  supply  the  cavalry  of  this  armj 
with  remount  horses.  The  present  rate  of  supply 
is  (1 050)  one  thousand  and  fifty  per  week  for  th« 
entire  army  here  and  in  front  of  IVashingtoT^ 
From  this  number  the  artillery  draw  for  ttieir 
batteries.  Oeohoe  B.  McClbllan^ 

Mqjor-Ociwnl  CoiDmuKtiog, 

Major-General  Hallecc, 

The  General >in-Chief,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  fourteenth,  1S63,  re- 
plies to  this  despatch  in  the  following  language : 

^*  I  liave  caused  the  matters  convplained  of  in 
your  telegrams  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  to  b« 
investigated* 

"  In  regard  to  horses;  you  say  that  the  present 
rate  of  supply  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
week  for  the  entire  army  here  and  in  front  of 
Washington.  T  find  irom  the  records  that  tbtt 
issues  for  the  last  six  weeks  have  been  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty- four,  making  anat<> 
crage  per  week  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  nine. 

**  One  thousand  and  fifty  (1Q50J  ii  the  number 
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8tated  in  the  original  despatch,  now  in  mj  pos- 
aession ;  and  as  not  only  figures  were  used,  but 
ihe  number  was  written  out  in  fuU^  I  can  hardly 


see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  tdegtmphie  i.^^,.,^ 
to  have  made  a  mistake  in  thetransmiflsioiiofte 

message^ 


S^tetmnt  qf  Clothing  and  Equipage  received  at  the  different  depots  of  the  Army  of  the  Potowiae, 
from  September  1,  1862,  to  Oetoher  81,  1882. 


BootNed  el  A#  MpQ#  ■ 


ii  •  I  .     ■ 

flTMi  8q)t«ttiber  1  to  OetobOT  6,. . 
Vnmi  October  6  to  October  15,.. . . 
Vrom  October  15  to  October  25, . . . 
Vkram  October  15 10  OctolMr  81,. . . 

•BoUl, 


10.TOO 
17,000 
40,000 
80,000 


4,000 
11,000 

\9jm 


6,S00 
22,085 
«5.200 
80,000 


4,190 


8,000 

500 

1,250 

1,500 


6.000 
10,2il 
9,000 
8.003 


6,200 
18,825 
18,846 

2,200 


8,000 
19,989 
5,000 
9,900 


4.280 
1,008 
2,500 
5,000 


4,908 

8.088 

8,808 

t0,0«0 


11,108 


97,100 


84,600 


128,425 


4,190 


8,250 


45,801 


88,889 


12,700 


88,810 


81,188 
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4,450 
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7,&80 

9,200 

44,060 

Te^iao 

81.980 
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Hbaoquaktus  Armt  or  m  Potomac,  ) 
October  14, 188^-7  p.m.     f 


With  my  small  cavalry  force  it  is  impossible  for 
Be  to  watch  the  line  of  the  Potomac  properly,  or 
even  make  the  reconnoissanccs  that'are  necessary 
fbr  our  movements.  This  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  weaken  my  line  very  much,  by  extending 
the  infantry  to  guard  the  innumerable  fords.  This 
will  continue  until  the  river  rises,  and  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  rebel  cavalry 
raids.  My  cavalry  force,  as  I  urged  this  morn- 
ing, should  be  largely  and  immediately  increased, 
imder  any  hypothesis,  whether  to  guard  the  river, 
or  advance  on  the  eneoiy,  or  both. 

George  B.  McOlellan, 

lUJor-GeneraL 

Ifajor-General  IL  W.  Hallbck, 

Coiiu]utDder-ia-Chie£ 

The  following  is  an  extract  firom  the  official  re- 
port of  Colonel  Ingalls : 

**  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antletam  efforts 
were  made  to  supply  deficiencies  in  clothing  and 
horses.  Large  requisitions  were  prepared  and 
sent  in.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  required  large 
numbers  to  cover  losses  sustained  in  battle^  on ' 


the  march,  and  by  diseases.  Both  of  these  arms 
were  deficient  when  they ^  left  Washington.  A 
most  violent  and  destructive  disease  made  its  sp- 
pearance  at  this  time,  which  put  nearly  four  thou- 
sand animals  out  of  service.  Horses  reported 
perfectly  well  one  day  would  be  dead  lame  tiie 
next,  and  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  where  it  would 
end,  or  what  number  would  cover  the  loss.  They 
were  attacked  in  the  hoof  and  tonguei  No  on« 
seemed  able  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  this 
disease.  Animals  kept  at  rest  would  recover  in 
time,  but  could  not  he  worked,  I  made  applica- 
tion to  send  West  and  purchase  horses  at  one^ 
but  it  was  refused,  on  the  ground  thai  ihe  onl* 
standing  contracts  provided  for  enough,  hut  thnf 
were  not  delivered  euffieientlg  fht$%  nor  m  son- 
cient  numbers,  until  late  in  October  and  earW^  ia 
No?em'ber.  I  was  authorizeid  to  buy  two  tHiNh 
sand  five  hundred  late  in  October,  but  the  ddhr- 
ery  was  not  completed  until  in  November,  aflef 
we  had  reached  Warrenton." 

In  a  letter  from  Qeneral  Keigs,  written  on  fht 
fourteenth  of  October,  and  addressed  to  the  Gen* 
eral-in-Chief,  it  is  stated :  *^  There  have  been  is> 
sued,  therefore,  to  the  srmy  of  the  Potomae,  siiios 
the  battles  in  front  of  Washington,  to  repkct 
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losses,  (9254)  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fitfty-four  horses." 

What  number  of  horses  were  sent  to  General 
Pope  before  his  return  to  Washington,  I  hare  no 
means  of  determining ;  but  the  following  state- 
ment made  upon  my  order,  by  the  Chief  Quarter- 
master with  the  army,  and  who  bad  means  for 
.  gaining  accurate  information,  force  upon  my  mind 
the  conclusion  that  the  Quartermaster-Gener^ 


was  m  error : 


HBAD^AiinnHi  Amit  or  Tin  Potomio, 

Ohiv  QuAamiMA8TCft*t  OrrK»,  > 
October  81. 1841.     ) 

Horses  purchased  since  September  sixth, 
1862,  by  Colonel  Ingalls,  Chief  Quarter- 
master, and  issued  to  the  forces  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Major-General 
George  B.  McClellan, 1200 

Issued  and  turned  over  to  the  above  force 
by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, (in  Washington,) 2261 

Issued  to  forces  at  and  near  Washington 
which  have  since  joined  the  command, .  •    B52 

Total  purchased  by  Colonel  Ingalls  and  isr'' 
sued  and  turned  over  by  Captain  Dana  to 
the  forces  in  this  immediate  command, . .  .8813 

Issued  by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  to  the  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington, 3363 

Grand  total  purchased  by  Colonel  R.  In- 
galls, Chief  Quartermaster,  and  issued  and 
turned  over  by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster,  to  the  entire  army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  forces  around 
Washington, 7176 

About  three  thousand  horses  have  been  turned 
OTer  to  the  Quartermaster's  department  by  offi- 
cers as  unfit  for  service ;  nearly  one  thousand 
five  hundred  should  now  be  turned  over  also, 
being  worn  out  and  diseased. 

R^pectfully  submitted.  Fred.  Myers, 

Lleulenaot-Colonel  and  Quartennasier. 

This  official  statement,  made  up  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  quartermasters  who  received  and 
distributed  the  horses,  exhibits  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  gives  the  total  number  of  horses 
received  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
troops  around  Washmgton,  during  a  period  of 
dgfat  weeks  as  (7176)  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  or  (2078)  two  thousand 
and  seventy-eight  less  than  the  number  stated 
by  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Supposing  that  (1500)  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred were  issued  to  the  army  under  General 
Pope  previous  to  its  return  to  Washington,  as 
General  Meigs  states,  there  would  still  remain 
(578)  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  horses 
which  he  does  not  account  for. 

The  letter  of  the  General-in-Chief  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  twcntv-eighth  of  October, 
and  the  letter  of  General  Meigs  to  the  General- 
in-Chief  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  convey 
the  impression  that,  upon  my  repeated  applicar 


tions  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  for  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  I  had  received  a  much  greater 
numbar  than  was  really  the  case. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Colonel  Myerses  report 
that,  of  all  the  horses  alluded  to  by  General 
Meigs,  only  (3813)  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen  came  to  the  armv  with  which  I  was 
ordered  to  follow  and  attack  the  enemy.  Of 
course  the  remainder  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  or 
artillery  of  the  army  with  which  I  was  to  cross 
the  river.  Neither  did  they  In  the  least  fiu;ilitat« 
any  preparations  for  carrying  out  the  order  to 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  as  the  General-in* 
Chief's  letter  might  seem  to  imply. 

During  the  same  period  that  we  were  receiving 
the  horses  alluded  to,  about  (3000)  three  thou- 
sand of  our  old  stock  were  turned  into  the  Quar- 
termaster's department,  and  one  thousand  fira 
hundred  more  reported  as  in  such  condition  that 
they  ought  to  be  turned  in  as  unfit  for  service ; 
thus  leaving  the  active  army  some  seven  hundred 
short  of  the  number  required  to  make  good  ex- 
isting deficiencies,  to  say  nothing  of  providing 
remounts  for  men  whose  horses  hiui  died  or  beea 
killed  during  the  campaign  and  those  previousl/ 
dismounted.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
made  to  obtain  a  remount,  there  were,  after  de- 
ducting the  force  engaged  in  picketing  the  river, 
but  about  a  thousand  serviceable  cavalry  horseS 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  October.  / 

In  a  letter  dated  October  fourteenth,  1862,  th» 
General-in-Chief  says ; 

**  It  is  also  reported  to  me  that  the  number  of 
animals  with  your  army  in  the  field  is  about 
thirty-one  thousand.  It  is  believed  that  your 
present  proportion  of  cavalry  and  of  animals 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  of  our 
armies.'* 

What  number  of  animals  other  armies  had  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  militarpr  men  in 
European  armies  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
an  army  to  be  efficient,  while  carrying  on  active 
operations  in  the  field,  should  have  a  cavalry 
force  equal  in  numbers  to  from  one  sixth  to  one 
fourth  of  the  infantry  force.  My  cavalry  did  not 
amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  the  army,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  giving  every  one  of  mj. 
cavalry  soldiers  a  serviceable  horse. 

Cavalry  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  antenndt 
of  an  army.  It  scouts  all  the  roads  in  front,  oa 
the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  col* 
umns,  and  constantly  feels  the  enemy.  The 
amount  of  labor  falling  on  this  arm  during  thi 
Maryland  campaign  was  excessive. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  movements 
of  troops,  and  the  amount  of  transportation  re- 
quired for  a  large  army  marching  away  from 
water  or  railroad  communications,  the  number 
of  animals  mentioned  by  the  General-in-Chief 
may  have  appeared  unnecessarily  large ;  but  to 
a  military  man,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter 
into  an  accurate  and  detailed  computation  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  subsistence  and  forage  re- 
quired for  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Potomac^ 
I  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thirty-one  thousand  sni 
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Dials  were  considerably  less  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  advance. 

As  we  were  required  to  move  through  a  coun- 
try which  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  any 
of  our  supplies,  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
every  thing  in  wagons,  and  to  be  prepare,d  for  all 
emergencies.  I  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave 
the  river  without  subsistence  and  forage  for  ten 
davs. 

^he  official  returns  of  that  date  show  the  ag- 
gregate strength  of  the  army  for  duty  to  have  been 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  of  all 
arms.  This  did  not  include  teamsters,  citizens, 
employes,  officers'  servants,  etc.,  amounting  to 
some  twelve  thousand,  which  gave  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  men. 

The  subsistence  alone  of  this  army  for  ten 
days  required  for  its  transportation  one  thousand 
mght  hundred  and  thirty  wagons  at  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  wagon,  and  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  animals. 

Our  cavalry  horses  at  that  -time  amounted  to 
five  thousand  and  forty-six,  and  our  artillery 
horses  to  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six. 

To  transport  full  forage  for  these  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  animals 
for  ten  days  required  seventeen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  additional  animals ;  and 
this  forage  would  only  supply  the  entire  num- 
ber (forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four) 
of  animals  with  a  small  fraction  over  half  allow- 
ance for  the  time  specified. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  estimate  does  not 
embrace  the  animals  necessary  to  transport  quar- 
termasters* supplies,  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
ambulances,  reserve  ammunition,  forage  for  offi- 
cers* horses,  etc.,  which  would  greatly  augment 
the  necessary  transportation. 

It  may  very  truly  be  said  that  we  did  make 
the  march  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  we  met  with  no  serious 
opposition  from  the  enemy ;  neither  did  we  en- 
counter delays  from  any  other  cause.  The  roads 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  troops 
marched  with  the  most  commendable  order  and 
celerity. 

If  we  had  met  (with  a  determined  resistance 
from  the  enemy,  and  our  progress  had  been  very 
much  retarded  thereby,  we  would  have  consumed 
our  supplies  before  they  could  have  been  renew- 
ed. A  proper  estimate  of  my  responsibilities  as 
the  Commander  of  that  army  did  not  justify  me 
in  basing  my  preparations  for  the  expedition 
upon  the  supposition  that  I  was  to  have  an  un- 
interrupted march.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies ;  and  not 
the  least  important  of  my  responsibilities  was 
the  duty  of  making  ample  provision  for  supplying 
my  men  and  animals  with  rations  and  forage. 

Knowing  the  solicitude  of  the  President  for  an 
earl^  movement,  and  sharing  with  him  fully  his 
anxiety  for  prompt  action,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
October  I  tdegraphed  to  the  General-in-Chief  as 
foll(»ws 
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^  Since  the  rec^pt  of  the  President's  order  to 
move  on  the  enemy,  I  have  been  making  every 
exertion  to  get  this  army  supplied  with  clothing 
absolutely  necessary  for  marching. 

This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  nearly  accom- 
plished. I  have  also,  during  the  same  time,  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  you  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying cavalry  and  artillery  hOrses  to  replace 
those  broken  down  by  hard  service,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  insure  a  prompt  delivery. 

Our  cavalry,  even  when  well  supplied*  with 
horses,  is  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  but  m  efficiency  has  proved  itself 
superior.  So  forcibly  has  Uiis  been  impressed 
upon  our  old  regiments  by  repeated  sucoesseSi 
that  the  men  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  ars 
equal  to  twice  their  number  of  rebel  cavalry. 

Exclusive  of  the  cavalry  force  now  engaged  in 
picketing  the  river,  I  have  not  at  present  over 
about  one  thousand  (1000)  horses  for  service. 
Officers  have  been  sent  in  various  directions  to 
purchase  horses,  and  I  expect  them  soon.  With- 
out more  cavalry  horses  our  communicationS| 
from  the  moment  we  march,  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cover  oar 
flanks  property,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  en- 
emy, in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success.  My 
experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large 
and  efficient  cavalry  force. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  whether  the  President  desires  me  to  march 
on  the  enemy  at  once,  or  to  await  the  reception 
of  the  new  horses,  every  possible  step  having 
been  taken  to  insure  their  prompt  arrivaL 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

M^jor-Generml  Oommandiii^ 
Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief,  Wathington. 

On  the  same  day  General  Halleck  replied  u 
follows : 

Washimotov,  October  SI,  1862-4  p.s. 

Tour  telegram  of  twelve  m.  has  been  submitted 
to  the  President  lie  directs  me  to  say  that  he 
has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  ^zth 
instant 

If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  in  con- 
dition to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  such 
want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect 
impossibilities ;  but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this 
good  weather  should  not  bo  wasted  in  inactivity. 
Telegraph  when  you  will  move,  and  on  wnat 
lines  you  propose  to  march. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Generml-la-CUiC 

Migor-General  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

From  the  tenor  of  this  despatch  I  conceived 
that  it  was  left  for  my  judgment  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  was  possible  to  move  with  safety  to  Uic 
army  at  that  time ;  and  this  responsibility  I  ex- 
ercised with  the  more  confidence  in  view  of  tha 
strong  assurances  of  his  trust  in  me^  as  commandet 
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of  that  arm  J,  with  which  the  President  had  seen 
fit  to  honor  me  during  his  last  visit. 

The  cavalry  requirements,  without  which  an 
advance  would  have  heen  in  the  highest  degree 
injudicious  and  unsafe,  were  still  wanting.  ' 

The  country  hefore  us  was  an  enemy^s  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  furnished  to  the  enemy 
every  possible  assistance ;  providing  food  for  men 
and  forage  for  animals,  giving  all  information 
concerning  our  movements,  and  rendering  every 
aid  in  their  power  to  the  enemy's  cause. 

It  was  manifest  that  we  should  find  it,  atf  we 
lubsequently  did,  a  hostile  district,  where  we 
could  derive  no  ud  from  the  inhabitants  that 
would  justify  dispensing  with  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  an  eflScient  cavalry  force.  Accordingly 
I  fijced  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliast 
date  at  which  the  forward  movement  could  well 
be  commenced. 

The  General-in-Chief,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
says :  "  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  such 
want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan  as  to  prevent  his  eompliance  with  the 
orders  to  advance  against  the  enemy." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  expressed  by 
such  high  authority,  I  am  compelled  to  say  again 
that  the  delay  in  the  reception  of  necessary  sup- 

Slies  up  to  that  date  had  left  the  army  in  a  con- 
ition  totally  unfit  to  advance  against  the  ene- 
my— that  an  advance,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
attended  with  the  highest  degree  of  peril,  with 
great  suffering  and  sickness  among  the  men,  and 
with  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  our 
supplies  by  the  superior  cavalry  force  of  the  en- 
emy, and  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  him. 

I  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  remark  that  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  my 
own  convictions,  that  the  commander  of  an  army 
who,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  has  for 
eighteen  months  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  its  officers  and  men,  the  ^eater  part 
of  the  time  engaged  in  active  service  m  the  field, 
and  who  has  exercised  this  command  in  many 
battles,  must  certainly  be  considered  competent 
to  determine  whether  his  army  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  advance  on  the  enemy  or  not ;  and  he 
must  necessarily  possess  greater  facilities  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
wants  of  his  men,  and  the  condition  of  his  sup- 
plies, than  the  General-in-Chief  in  his  office  at 
Washington  City.  The  movement  from  Wash- 
ington into  Maryland,  which  culminated  in  the 
battles  of  South-Mountain  and  Antietam,  was  not 
a  part  of  an  offensive  campaign,  with  the  object 
of  the  invasion  of  the  encmy*t»  territory  and  an 
attack  upon  his  capital,  but  was  defensive  in  its 
purposes,  although  offensive  in  its  character,  and 
would  be  technically  called  a  *^  defensive-offensive 
campaign.'' 

It  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  our  army 
had  experienced  severe  defeats,  and  its  object 
was  to  preserve  the  national  capital  and  Balti- 


more,  to  protect  Pennsylvania  trom  invasion,  and 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Maryland.  These  pur- 
poses were  fully  and  finally  accomplished  by  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  which  brought  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  what  might  be  termed  an  acd* 
dental  position  on  the  Upper  Potomac. 

Having  gained  the  immediate  object  of  Che 
campaign,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  insure 
Maryland  from  a  return  of  the  enemy ;  the  sec* 
ond,  to  prepare  our  own  army,  exhausted  by  a 
scries  of  severe  battles,  destitute  to  a  great  ez* 
tent  of  supplies,  and  very  deficient  in  artillery 
and  cavalry  horses,  for  a  definite  offensive  move-  ' 
ment,  and  to  determine  upon  the  line  of  opera- 
tions for  a  further  advance. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  Po- 
tomac was  very  low,  and  presented  a  compare 
tively  weak  line  of  defence  unless  watched  by 
large  masses  of  troops. 

The  reoccupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
disposition  of  troops  above  that  point,  rendered 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  secure  against  every 
thing  except  cavalry  raids.  No  time  was  lost  ia 
placing  the  army  in  proper  condition  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  have  been  fuUy 
enumerated  elsewhere. 

I  never  regarded  Harper's  Ferry  or  its  vicini- 
ty as  a  proper  base  of  operations  for  a  movement 
upon  Richmond.  I  still  considered  the  line  of 
the  Peninsula  as  the  true  approach,  but,  for  ob-* 
vious  reasons,  did  not  make  any  proposal  to  re- 
turn to  it 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  as  stated  above,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  President,  through  his  General- 
in-Chief,  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle 
to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Two  lines 
were  presented  for  my  choice : 

First  Up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  ia 
which  case  I  was  to  have  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  additional  troops. 

Second.  To  cross  between  the  enemy  and  Wash- 
ington— that  is,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge — in  which 
event  I  was  to  be  reenforced  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

At  first,  I  determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the 
Shenandoah,  for  these  reasons:  The  Harper's  Fer- 
ry and*Winchester  Railroad  and  the  various  turn- 
pikes converging  upon  Whichester  afforded  sih 
perior  facilities  for  supplies.  Our  cavalry  being 
weak,  this  line  of  communication  could  be  more 
easily  protected.  There  was  no  advantage  in  in- 
terposing at  that  time  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Shenandoah  between  the  enemy  and  myself. 

At  the  period  in  question  the  Potomac  was  still 
very  low,  and  I  apprehended  that,  if  I  crossed  the 
river  below  Harper^s  Ferry,  the  enemy  would 
promptly  check  the  movement  by  recrossing  into 
Maryland,  at  the  same  time  covering  his  rear  by 
occupying  in  strong  force  the  passes  leading 
through  Uie  Blue  Ridge  from  the  south-east  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

I  anticipated,  as  the  result  of  the  first  course^ 
that  Lee  would  fight  me  near  Winchester,  if  he 
could  do  so  under  favorable  drcumstancea ;  or 
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cSse  that  he  would  abandon  the  Lower  Shenan- 
doah, and  leave  the  army  of  the  Potomac  free  to 
act  upon  some  other  line  of  operations. 

If  he  abandoned  the  Shenandoah,  he  would 
naturally  fall  back  upon  his  railway  communica- 
tions. I  have  since  been  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that^  if  I  had  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Harper's 
ferry  in  the  early  part  of  October,  General  Lee 
Would  have  recrossed  into  Maryland. 

As  above  explained,  the  army  was  not  in  con- 
ation to  move  until  late  in  October,  and  in  the 
mean  time  circumstances  had  chang^ 

The  period  had  arrived  when  a  sudden  and 
great  rise  of  the  Potomac  might  be  looked  for  at 
any  moment ;  the  season  of  bad  roads  and  diffi- 
cult movements  was  approaching,  which  would 
naturally  deter  the  enemy  from  exposing  hunself 
very  far  from  his  bas6,  and  his  movements  all 
appeared  to  indicate  a  &Uing  back  from  the  river 
tovrard  his  supplies.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  possibility  of 
the  enemy's  recrossing  the  Potomac,  aqd  deter- 
mined to  select  the  line  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
feeling  convinced  that  it  would  secure  me  vie 
largest  accession  of  force,  and  the  most  cordial 
support  of  the  President,  whose  views,  from  the 
banning,  were  in  favor  of  that  line. 

The  subject  of  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Upper  Potomac,  alter  the  advance  of  the  main 
army,  had  long  occupied  my  attention.  I  desired 
to  place  Harper*s  Ferry  and  its  dependencies  in 
a  strong  state  of  defence,  and  frequently  address- 
ed the  General-in-Chief  upon  the  subject  of  the 
erection  of  field-works  and  permanent  bridges 
there,  asking  for  the  funds  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  Although  I  did  my  best  to 
e3rplain,  as  clearly  as  I  was  able,  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  erect  permanent  works  of  masonry,  and 
that  neither  the  works  nor  the  permanent  bridges 
had  any  reference  to  the  advance  of  the  army, 
but  solely  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Har- 
per's Perry,  I  could  never  make  the  General-in- 
Chief  understand  my  wishes,  but  was  refused  the 
funds  necessary  to  erect  the  field-works,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  fortifications ;  and  was  not 
allowed  to  build  the  permanent,  bridge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  main  army  could  not  be  delayed 
in  its  movements  until  its  completion. 

Of  course  I  never  thought  of  delaying  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  for  that  purpose,  and  so  stated 
repeatedly.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  I  sent 
to  the  General-in-Chief  the  following  telegram  : 

HlADQUAKTBRS  AKVT  O?  TO*  POTOXAO,  ) 

October  25, 1899-10.45  p.m.     f 

As  the  moment  is  at  hand  for  the  advance  of 
this  army,  a  question  arises  for  the  decision  of 
the  Gencral-in-Chicf,  which  although  perhaps 
impliedly  decided  by  the  President  in  his  letter 
of  the  thirteenth,  should  be  clearly  presented  by 
me,  as  I  do  not  regard  it  as  in  my  province  to  de- 
termine it 

This  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  line 
•f  the  Potomac  should  be  <;uarded,  afler  the  army 
leavesi  in  order  to  cover  Maryland  aud^^ennsyl- 


vania  from  invasion  by  large  or  small  parties  of 
the  enemy. 

It  will  always  be  somewhat  difficult  to  gaui. 
the  immediate  line  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  greti 
extent  and  the  numerous  passages  which  exist 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  uiat  the  best  way 
of  covering  this  line  would  be  by  occupying 
Front  Royal,  Strasburgh,  Wardensville,  and 
Moorefield,  or  the  deboucnes  of  the  sevenl  val- 
leys in  which  they  are  situated. 

These  points,  or  suitable  places  in  their  Tidni- 
ty,  should  be  strongly  intrenched  and  permanent 
ly  held.  One  great  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  the  covering  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem would  be  the  construction  of  the  link  of  nS- 
way  from  Winchester  to  Strasburgh,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  Manassas  Gap  rulway  bridge  over 
the  Shenandoah. 

The  intrenchment  of  Manassas  Junction  would 
complete  the  system  for  the  defence  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  and  the  Upper  PotOBia& 
Many  months  ago  I  recommended  &is  arran^ 
ment;  in  fact,  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  earned 
into  effect  I  still  regard  it  as  essential  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  views  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  this  annji 
in  regard  to  the  defences  and  garrison  of  Harpers 
Ferry  and  its  defences,  are  in  your  possession. 

The  only  troops  under  my  command,  outadi 
of  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac^ 
are  the  Maryland  brigade,  under  General  Kenlj ; 
the  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Voss; 
Twelfth  Illinois  cavahry,  and  Colonel  Davis*s 
Eighth  New- York  cavalry ;  total,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  indintry,  one  bat- 
tery, and  about  nine  hundred  cavalry  men. 

There  are  also  two  of  my  regiments  of  cavalry 
(about  seven  hundred  and  fi^y  men)  guardipg 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rulroad  between.  Han- 
cock and  Cumberland. 

As  I  have  no  department^  and  command  simply 
an  active  army  in  the  field,  my  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  ana  tiie 
States  north  of  it  must  terminate  the  moment  I 
advance  so  far  beyond  that  line  as  to  adopt 
another  for  my  base  of  operations.  The  question 
for  the  General-in-Chief  to  decide,  and  which  I 
regard  as  beyond  my  province,  is  this : 

First  Shall  the  safety  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  be  regarded  as  assured 
by  the  advance  of  the  army  south  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  the  line  left  to  take  care  of  itself  f 

Second.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the 
line,  or  that  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it| 
bow  many  troops  shall  be  placed  there,  at  what 
points,  (and  in  what  numbers  and  of  what  com- 
position at  each,)  and  where  shall  they  be  sup- 
plied—  that  is,  from  the  army,  or  from  other 
sources  ? 

Omitting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  above^ 
and  the  small  garrisons  of  Boonsboro  and  Fred- 
erick, the  last  return^  show  the  strength  of  this 
army  for  duty  to  be  about  (116,000)  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  officers  and  men.  This  m- 
cludes  the  divisions  of  Stoncman  and  Wiuppl% 
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but  doca  not  Includa  Hemtzelm&n,  Sigcl,  and 
Bayard 

If  Harper*B  Ferrf  and  the  river  above  are  ren- 
dered fuDj  secure,  it  is  possibk  that  iho  ftctivo 
army,  iflt  supplies  the  garriiiDD,  may  be  reduced 
so  much  OS  to  De  inadequate  to  the  purposes  con- 
templated. If  it  is  preserved  intact,  MiirjUnd, 
Fennij^Tania,  &nd  the  Baltimore  aDd  Ohio  Rail- 
road inaj  be  unduly  exposed. 

I  leave  the  decision  of  these  ^rave  questions  to 
the  General-in-Chief,  1  know  nothing  of  the 
number  of  troops  at  Baltimore,  etc 

^n  important  clemeut  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  a  fjeat  portion  of  Bragg's 
army  is  probably  now  at  liberty  to  unite  itself 
with  Lee^s  command 

I  com  men  oe  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the 
morning,  and  must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  the 
questions  proposed  herein. 

Geobok  B,  McClellan^ 

3fi^or-Qeneral  Hall^ck, 

To  which  T  received  the  following  reply : 

WtJCtKOTOtf,  OetoboT  110,  lStf^->1.8fi  p.m. 

In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  had 
when  I  came  here^  you  also  have  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Maior-General  Pope.  Moreover,  you 
have  been  autl)prized  to  use  any  troops  within 
Toor  reach  in  General  Wool's  department,  and 
in  Western  Virginia.  General  Banks's  command 
is  also  under  your  direction^  with  the  single  re* 
strict! on  that  he  is  not  to  remove  troops  from 
Washington  till  ho  ha»  notified  me  of  his  orders. 

Since  you  left  Washington  I  have  advised  and 
suggested  in  relation  to  your  movements,  hut  I 
have  given  you  no  orders  ;  I  do  not  give  you  any 
now.  The  Government  has  intrusted  you  with 
defeating  mvd  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your 
front  I  sball  not  attempt  to  control  you  in  the 
measures  you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  You 
are  informed  of  my  views,  but  the  President  has 
left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  or  noi^  au  you 
may  deem  best 

lou  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion  in 
regard  to  what  points  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  to  he  occupied 
or  fortified.  1  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation for  permanent  intrenchments  on  that 
lino.  Moreover^  I  think  it  will  he  time  enough 
to  decide  upon  fortifying  Front  Royal,  Stras burgh, 
Wardens ville,  and  ifooreflold,  when  the  enemy 
is  driven  south  of  them,  and  they  come  into  our 
possession. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  immedi-* 
ato  fear  of  Bragg*s  army.  You  are  within  (20) 
twenty  miles  of  Lee's,  while  Bragg  is  distant 
about  (400)  four  hundred  miles. 

R  W.  Haueck, 

<letwfml4o-€liki 

M^joT- General  G.  B.  UcClella.». 

On  the  twenty-ninth  T  sent  the  following : 

October  29,  ISea^U  13r.it.      f 

Oq  the  twei3tj*fiflb  ins  taut  I  sent  you  a  dea- 


patch  requesting  you  to  decide  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  goard  the  line  of  the  Potomac  when 
thirt  army  leaves  here.  To  this  I  received  your 
reply  that  I  bad  been  intrusted  by  the  President 
with  defeating  and  driving  away  tJio  rebel  army  ; 
that  jou  had  given  me  no  orders  heretofore — did 
not  give  me  any  then,  etc.  Un^^r  tv  ^g^  ciroum* 
stances  I  have  only  to  make  such  a*/angementn 
for  guarding  this  extended  line  as  the  means  at 
my  disposal  will  permit^  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing in  view  the  supreme  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  moving  army  in  adequate  force  to  meet  tb« 
rebel  army  before  us. 

The  dispositions  I  hare  ordered  are  as  follows, 
namely  ;  Ten  thousand  men  to  be  left  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  one  brigade  of  infantry  in  front  of  Shaj^j^ 
burgh ;  Kenly^s  brigade  of  infantry  at  Williams- 
port;  Kelly's  brigade,  including  Colonel  Camp- 
belfs  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  infantry,  at  Cum- 
berland ;  and  between  that  point  and  Hancock. 
I  have  also  left  four  small  cavalry  regiments  to 
patrol  and  watch  the  river  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Eailroad  from  Cumberland  down  to  Harp«^a 
Ferry. 

I  do  not  regard  this  force  as  sufficient  to  cover 
securely  this  great  o.ttcnt  of  line,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  detaching  any  more  troops  from 
my  moving  columns ;  I  would,  therefore^  r«com* 
mend  that  some  new  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  he  sent  to  strengSien  the  forces  left  by 
me. 

There  should  be  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  boo- 
tion  of  artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherry  Run, 
anotlier  brigade  at  Hancock^  an  additional  brigade 
at  WtJliamsport,  one  regiment  at  Hagorstown  and 
(Hie  at  Ch amber sburgh,  with  a  section  of  artillery 
at  eaclk  place  if  possible.  This  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  enemy  retain  a  considerable  cavjdry 
force  wast  of  the  Bhie  Ridge ;  if  they  go  cast  of 
it,  the  occupation  of  the  points  named  in  my  des* 
patch  of  the  twenty-fifth  instant  ivill  obviate  the 
necessity  of  keeping  many  of  these  troops  on  the 
river. 

There  are  now  several  hundred  of  our  wounded, 
including  General  Richardson,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburgh,  that  cannot  possibly  be  moved  at 
present. 

I  repeatf  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  forces  I 
have  been  ahlo  to  leave  from  this  army  as  sufiQ- 
cjent  to  prevent  cavalry  raids  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  cavalry  is  the  only  description 
of  troops  adequate  to  tbii»  servlec,  and  I  am,  aa 
you  are  aware,  deficient  iiv  thU  arm. 

G.  B.  McClellan^ 

AloJar-GNmenkl  OoDOuadti^ 

Major-G«neral  Hallecic, 

<^tiert]-Lti-Chler,  WtihlagteiL 

To  which  I  received  on  tlie  thirtieth  this  reply : 
Wjiawsrimnf,  October  }^  1S33— ILSO  i.M, 

Your  teJegraiii  of  ye&torday  was  received  lat« 
last  evening.  The  troops  proposed  for  Thorough- 
fare Gap  will  be  sent  to  that  place  whenever  you 
aro  in  position  for  their  cooperation,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  but  no  nesv  regiments  can  be  sent  from 
here  to  the  Uppw  PotomoCL    The  guarding  of 
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th&t  line  va  lefl  to  jour  own  discretioii  with  the 
troops  now  under  yoMt  commanil 

H*  W.  Halleck, 

Mftjor-Oenerai  Q*  BL  McClellak. 

I  aocordingl  J  left  the  Twelfth  corps  »t  Harper's 
Fcrrf,  detaching  one  brigade  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburgh.  General  Morell  was  placed  in 
com  Til  and  of  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
tietam  to  Cumberland ;  General  Slocum  in  com- 
mand of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  lino  cast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Antietara* 

The  orders  giTen  to  these  offlcera  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Huj>qiTiJTs^  Aurr  or  tvt  PdroxAO^ ) 

The  General  Commanding  directs  that  you  send 
one  brigade  of  your  corps  to  inarch  at  once  to  the 
position  now  occupied  by  General  F.  J.  Porter's 
corps,  in  front  of  SharpaburTgh^  to  watch  and 
^^  the  line  of  the  river,  the  ford  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Antietam  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Op«quan  Creek. 

The  otHcer  in  command  will  also  take  steps  to 
aSord  proper  protection  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
m  the  hospital  a  in  the  Yicinity  of  Sharpsburgh 
and  BoonsborOt  The  re^ment  now  at  Boon!^- 
boto  will  be  placed  under  his  orders.  General 
Kenly,  at  W ill iara sporty  wilt  guard  the  river 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Opequan  alone^  including 
the  ford  at  the  mputh  of  the  Opequan. 

The  Commanding  General  also  directs  that  you 
take  immediate  steps  to  establish  the  remainder 
of  your  corps  as  follows^  namely,  one  brigade 
on  &f airland  Heights,  one  brigade  on  Loudon 
Heigh ti  with  the  remainder  on  Bolivar  Heights 
&nd  at  Harper^  s  Ferry, 

These  dispositions  should  be  made  at  otici^  so 
that  General  Couch  can  move  with  his  corps. 
Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this. 

It.  B.  MABcr, 

Goneml  11.  W.  Slocck,  .  cuief  &fSt*ff, 

QamoLuidlni  Annj  Oorpr,  OArp«f 'i  Ferrj. 

HuDqcumas  Abvt  nw  tbw  PnroMiG.  i! 
October  »l,  !fi62,       f 

GKyEHAL :  T  am  instructed  by  the  Command- 
ing Genera!  to  iiay  to  you,  that  he  has  selected 
jou  to  perform  the  highly  important  and  respon- 
sible duty  of  taking  charge  of  and  commanding 
tlie  troops  lefl  for  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam 
to  Cumberland,  as  well  as  any  other  troops  that 
may  hereafter  be  sent  for  the  protection  of  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  frontier  within  tho 
limits  of  the  lines  herein  specitied,  Tho  force 
which  has  been  left  to  guard  the  lino  is  not  deem- 
ed adequate  to  prevent  cavalry  raids,  but  it  is  all 
that  the  Commanding  General  feels  authorisscd  to 
detach  fy-om  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  devolves  upon  you  to  make 
the  best  use  of  this  force  in  yonr  power.  You 
will  have  four  cavalry  regiments  under  your  com- 
mand^ which  should  be  so  distributed  along  the 
rif^  an  to  ^atch  all  the  avaUabb  fords,  and  e^v^e 


timely  notice  to  the  infantry  of  the  approach  of 
anv  force  of  rebels, 

Vou  will  afford  all  the  protection  in  yoor 
power  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railrgiait 

Yon  will  endeavor  to  prevent  any  cavmliy  raids 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Yon  will  take  steps  to  have  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  army,  as  well  as  of  the  rebel 
army  within  jonr  Unes,  properly  taken  csy^  of 
until  they  can  be  sent  to  general  hospitals,  or 
discharged,  or  paroled. 

You  will  make  your  headquarters  at  Ha^r»- 
town^  and  occasionally  visit  the  different  parts  of 
your  line. 

You  will  please  report  promptly  to  these  head> 
quarters  every  thing  of  importance  that  occur i 
within  the  limits  of  your  command. 

The  throe  brigades  now  at  Cumberland.  WH* 
liamsport,  and  Sharpsburgh,  including  the  Ftfty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  volunteent,  near  C timber* 
land,  will  be  under  your  command.  They  are 
commanded  by  Generals  Kcllji  Kenly,  and  CrOf^ 
don. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

S.  W  FLU  A  MS, 
AwlBUJt  A4Jtit«iiVOf!4«iL 

Oooeral  G.  W.  Morel  l, 

Goomuiidlii;  tTpper  FotoiUkC. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  pontoon- 
bridge  at  Beriin  was  constructed,  there  being  al- 
ready one  across  the  Potomac^  and  another  across 
the  Shenandoah,  at  Harper*s  Ferry, 

On  the  twenty -sixths  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth 
corps,  and  Plea-^nnton^s  brigade  of  cavalry,  cross- 
ed at  Berlin  and  occupied  Ijovettsville. 

The  First,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  corps,  the  cavalty, 
and  the  reserve  artillery,  crossed  at  Berlin  be- 
tween the  twenty-siith  of  October  and  the  second 
of  November. 

The  Second  and  Fifth  corps  crossed  at  Hai^ 
per's  Ferry  between  the  twenty-ninth  of  October 
and  the  first  of  November.  Heavy  rains  delayed 
the  movement  considerably  In  the  be^nning, 
and  the  Firsts  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  were  oblig^ 
to  halt  at  least  one  day  at  the  crossings  to  com- 
plete, as  f»r  as  possible,  necessary  supplies  that 
could  not  be  procured  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  during  this  ad» 
vonce  waJ*  to  move  the  army,  well  in  hand,  par- 
allel to  tho  Blue  Ridge,  taking  Warrenton  as  the 
point  of  direction  for  the  main  army;  seizing 
each  pass  on  the  Blue  Ridge  by  detachments,  as 
we  approached  it,  and  guarding  them  after  we  had 
passed  as  long  as  they  would  enable  the  enemy 
io  trouble  our  communications  with  the  Poto- 
mac It  was  expected  that  we  would  umte  with 
the  Eleventh  cortJS  and  Sickfe's  division  new 
Thoroui^bfare  Gap.  We  depended  upon  Hir- 
per's  Ferry  and  Berlin  for  supplies  until  the 
Manassas  bap  Railway  (vas  reached  ;  when  that 
occurred,  the  passes  in  our  rear  were  to  be  aban^ 
doned,  and  the  army  massed  ready  for  action  or 
movement  in  any  direction. 

It  was  my  intcnlic^n  if  upon  reaching  Ashby*i 
or  any  otlicr  pass,  I  found  that  th*.^  enemy  were 
in  force  betweea  it  and  the  Potomac  in  theraJlcf 
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•f  the  Shenandoah,  to  move  into  the  Talley  and 
endeavor  to  gain  their  rear. 

I  hardlj  hoped  to  accomplish  this,  but  did 
expect  that  by  striking  in  between  Culpeper 
Gourt-House  and  Little  Washington  I  could 
either  separate  their  army  and  beat  them  in  de- 
tail, or  else  force  them  to  concentrate  as  far  back 
as  Gordonsville,  and  thus  place  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  position  either  to  adopt  the  Freder- 
icksburgh  line  of  advance  upon  Richmond,  or  to 
be  removed  to  the  Peninsula,  i(  as  I  apprehend- 
ed, it  were  found  impossible  to  supply  it  by  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  beyond  Cul- 
peper. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  the  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  crossed  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Pleasanton's  cavalry  advanced  to  Pur- 
cellville.  The  concentration  of  the  Sixth  corps, 
delayed  somewhat  by  intelligence  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  near  Hedgesville,  etc.,  was 
commenced  on  this  day,  and  the  First  corps  was 
already  in  motion  for  Berlin. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  First  corps  and  the 
general  headquarters  reached  Berlin. 

On  the  twenty-njnth,  the  reserve  artillery  cross- 
ed and  encamped  near  Lovettsville.  Stoneman's 
division,  temporarily  attached  to  the  Ninth  corps, 
occupied  Lecsburgh ;  Averiirs  cavalry  brigade 
moved  toward  Berlin  from  Hagerstown ;  two 
divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  moved  to  Wheat- 
land, and  one  to  Waterford.  The  Second  corps 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at 
Harper^s  Fenj,  and  moved  into  the  valley  east 
of  Loudon  Heights. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  First  corps  crossed  at 
Berlin  and  encamped  near  Lovettsville,  and  the 
Second  corps  oompTeted  the  passage  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. The  Fifth  corps  commenced  its  march 
from  Sharpsburgh  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  thirty-first,  the  Second  corps  moved  to 
the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough  ;  the  SixUi  corps 
reached  Boonsboro ;  the  Fifth  corps  reached 
Harper's  Ferry,  one  division  crossing  the  Shen- 
andoah. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  First  corps 
moved  to  Purcellville  and  Hamilton ;  the  Second 
corps  to  Woodgrove;  the  Fifth  corps  to  Hills- 
borough; the  Sixth  corps  reached  Berlin,  one 
division  crossing.  Pleasanton's  cavalry  occupied 
Pliilomont,  having  a  sharp  skirmish  there  and  at 
Bloomflcld. 

On  November  second,  the  Second  corps  occu- 
pied Snicker's  Gap ;  the  Fifth  corps,  Snickers- 
ville ;  the  Sixth  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
encamoed  near  Wheatland ;  the  Ninth  corps  ad- 
vanced to  Bloomficid,  Union,  and  Philomont 
Pleasanton  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Union. 
Avcrill  was  ordered  to  join  Pleasanton.  The 
enemy  offered  no  serious  resistance  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Snicker's  Qap,  but  advanced  to  gain 
pcssession  of  it  with  a  column  of  some  five  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  infantry,  who  were  driven 
back  by  a  few  rounds  from  our  rified  guns. 

On  the  tiiird,  the  First  corps  moved  to  Philo- 
mont, Union,  Bloomfield,  eta  ;  the  Second  corps 
to  the  Tidoiiir  of  UpperriUe;  the  Fifth  oorps  re- 1 


mained  at  Snicker's  Gap ;  the  Sixth  corps  moved 
to  Purcellville ;  the  Ninth  corps  moved  toward 
UppervQle.  Pleasanton  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Upperville  after  a  severe  fight; 

On  the  fourth,  the  Second  corps  took  posses- 
sion of  Ashby's  Gap ;  the  Sixth  corps  reached 
Union  ;  the  Ninth  corps,  Upperville ;  the  car- 
ally  occupied  Piedmont 

On  the  fifth,  the  First  corps  moved  to  Rector- 
town  and  White  Plains ;  one  division  of  the 
Second  corps  to  the  intersection  of  the  Paris  and 
Piedmont  with  the  Upperville  and  Barber's  road ; 
the  Sixth  corps  to  the  Aldie  pike,  east  of  Upper- 
ville; the  Ninth  corps  beyond  the  Manassas 
Railroad,  between  Piedmont  and  Salem,  with  a 
brigade  at  Manassas  Gap.  The  cavalry  under 
Averill  had  a  skirmish  at  Manassiis  Gip,  and  the 
brigade  of  Pleasanton  gained  a  handsome  victory 
over  superior  numbers  at  Barbee's  Cross-Roads. 
Bayard's  cavalry  had  some  sharp  shirmishing  in 
front  of  Salem. 

On  the  sixth,  the  First  corps  advanced  to  War- 
renton;  the  Second  corps  to  Rectortown;  the 
Fifth  corps  commenced  its  movement  ftottk 
Snicker's  Gap  to  White  Plains ;  the  Ninth  corpg 
to  Waterloo  and  vicinity  on  the  Rappahannock ; 
the  Eleventh  corps  was  at  New-Baltimore,  Thor- 
oughfare and  Hopewell's  Gaps;  Sickles's  division 
guarding  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 
from  Manassas  Junction  toward  Warrenton  Juno-* 
tion ;  the  cavalry  near  Flint  Hill ;  Bayard  to  cut 
ofif  what  there  might  bo  in  Warrenton,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  Rappahannock  Station. 

November  seventh,  General  Pleasanton  was 
ordered  to  move  toward  Little  Washington  and 
Sperryrille,  and  thence  toward  Culpeper  Gourt- 
Ilouse.  • 

November  eighth,  the  Second  corps  moved  half- 
way to  Warrenton ;  the  Fifth  corps  to  New-Bal- 
timore. 

November  ninth,  the  Second  and  Fifth  oorps 
reached  Warrenton  j  the  Sixth  corps,  New-Balti- 
more. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  I  received  an 
order  relieving  me  from  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  directing  me  to  turn  it  over 
to  General  Bumside,  which  I  at  once  did. 

I  had  already  given  the  orders  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  eighth  and  ninth;  these  orders 
were  carried  into  effect  without  change. 

The  position  in  which  I  left  the  army,  as  the 
result  of  the  ordera  I  had  given,  was  as  follows : 

The  Firat,  Second,  and  Fifth  corps,  reserve  ar- 
tillery, and  general  headquarters,  at  Warrenton ; 
the  Ninth  corps  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo;  the  Sixth 
corps  at  New-Baltimore ;  the  Eleventh  corps  at  . 
New-Baltimore,  Gainesville,  and  Thorouglifare 
Gap ;  Sickles's  division  of  the  Third  corps,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  from  Ma- 
nassas Junction  to  Warrenton  Junction ;  Pleas- 
anton across  tlie  Rappahannock  at  AmissviU\ 
Jefferson,  etc.,  with  his  pickets  at  Hazel  River, 
facing  Longstreet,  six  miles  from  Culpeper  Court- 
House ;  Bayard  near  Rappaiiannock  Station. 

The  army  was  thus  massed  near  W.vrenton, 
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ready  to  act  in  any  required  direction,  perfectly 
in  hand,  and  in  admirable  conation  and  spirits. 
I  doubt  whether,  during  the  whole  period  that 
I  had  the  honor  to  command  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, it  was  in  such  excellent  condition  to  fight 
a  great  battle.  When  I  gave  up  the  command  to 
General  Bumside,  the  best  information  in  our 
possession  indicated  that  Longstreet  was  imme- 
diately in  our  front  near  Gulpeper ;  Jackson,  with 
one,  perhaps  both,  of  the  Hills,  near  Chester  and 
Thornton's  Gaps,  with  the  mass  of  their  force 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  reports  from  General  Pleasanton  on  the 
advance  indicated  the  possibility  of  separating 
the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  either 
beating  Longstreet  separately,  or  forcing  him  to 
fall  back  at  least  upon  Gk)rdonsyille,  to  effect  his 
junction  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  General 
Pleasanton : 

*'At  this  time,  and  from  the  seventh  instant, 
my  advance  pickets  were  at  Hazel  River,  within 
six  miles  of  Gulpeper,  besides  havine  my  flank 
pickets  toward  Chester  and  Thornton  s  Gaps  ex- 
tended to  Gaines's  Gross-Roads  and  Newby's 
Cross-Roads,  with  numerous  patrols  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woodville,  Little  Washington,  and  Sper- 
ryville. 

"  The  information  gained  from  these  parties,  and 
also  from  deserters,  prisoners,  contrabands,  as 
well  as  citizens,  established  the  fact  of  Long- 
street,  with  his  command,  being  at  Gulpeper, 
while  Jackson,  with  D.  H.  Hill,  with  their  re- 
spective commands,  were  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  cov- 
ering Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps,  and  expect- 
ing us  to  pass  through  and  attack  them. 

**  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  of  November,  a 
contraband  just  from  Strasburgh  came  in  my 
camp  and*  reported  that  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  was 
two  miles  beyond  that  place,  on  the  railroad  to 
Mount  Jackson.  Hill  was  tearing  up  the  road 
and  destroying  the  bridges,  under  the  impression 
that  wc  intended  to  follow  into  that  valley,  and 
was  en  route  for  Staunton. 

^^  Jackson's  corps  was  between  Strasburgh  and 
Winchester.  Ewcll  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  with 
Jackson.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  rebels 
were  obliged  to  keep  moving  to  obtain  them." 

Had  I  remained  in  command,  I  should  have 
made  the  attempt  to  divide  the  enemy  as  before 
suggested,  and  could  he  have  been  brought  to  a 
battle  within  reach  of  my  supplies,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  a  brilliant 
victory  for  our  army. 

On  the  tenth  of  November,  General  Pleasanton 
was  attacked  by  Longstreet,  with  one  division  of 
infantry  and  Stuart's  cavalry,  but  repulsed  the 
attack. 

This  indicates  the  relative  position  of  our  ar- 
my and  that  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  I  was  re- 
lieved from  command. 

^  It  would  bo  impossible  to  participate  in  opera- 
tions, such  as  those  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  without  forming  fixed  opinions  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  organization  of  our  ar- 


mies, and  the  general  conduct  of  militaxy  opcn- 
tions. 

This  report  would  b^  incomplete  without  t 
brief  allusion  to  some  general  constderatiofia 
which  have  been  firmly  unpressed  apOQ  me  hf 
the  events  which  have  occurred. 

To  my  mind  the  most  glaring  defect  in  our  ar 
mies  is  the  absence  of  system  in  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  genenl  and  other  officerSi  and 
the  want  of  means  for  the  theoretical  instmcAioa 
of  the  mass  of  ofScers.  The  expansion  of  the 
army  was  so  great  and  so  rapid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  war  that  it  was  perhaps  im« 
possible,  in  the  great  scarcity  of  instructed  offi- 
cers, to  have  adopted  any  other  course  than  thai 
which  was  pursued;  but  the  time  has  arrived 
when  measures  may  be  initiated  to  remedy  ex- 
isting defects,  and  provide  against  thdr  recur- 
rence. 

I  think  that  the  army  should  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  one ;  that  is  to  sa^,  its  aflSirs  should 
be  administered  precisely  as  if  all  who  belonged 
to  it  had  made  it  their  profession  for  life ;  and 
those  rules  for  promotion,  etc,  which  hare  been 
found  necessary  in  the  best  foreign  armies  to  ex- 
cite honorable  emuUtion,  produce  an  emrit  du 
corps  and  procure  efficiency,  should  be  xollowed 
by  us. 

All  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  merit— that  is  to  say,  courage,  good  con- 
duct, the  knowledge  and  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  their  grade,  and  fitness  to  exercise  those 
of  a  superior  grade — ^will  insure  to  them  ad- 
vancement in  their  profession,  and  can  alone  se- 
cure it  for  them. 

Measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  theo- 
retical instruction  of  staff-officers  at  least,  who 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  selected  from  offi- 
cers having  a  military  education,  or  who  have 
seen  actual  service  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  cadets  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my should  be  at  once  increased  to  the  gpreatest 
extent  permitted  by  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  regular  army  should  be  increased 
and  maintained  complete  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency. 

A  well-organized  system  of  recruiting  and  of 
depots  for  instruction  should  be  adopted,  in  or 
der  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  full,  am. 
supply  promptly  the  losses  arising  fit>m  battie 
or  disease.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the 
artillerv  and  cavalry  arms  of  the  service,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  rendered 
great  services,  and  which  have  never  been  fully 
appreciated  by  any  but  their  comrades.  We 
need  also  large  bodies  of  well-instructed  engi- 
neer troops. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campaigns 
the  direction  should  be  left  to  professional  sol- 
diers. A  statesman  may,  perhaps,  be  more  com- 
petent than  a  soldier  to  determme  the  political 
objects  and  direction  of  a  campaign :  but  those 
once  decided  upon,  every  thing  should  "be  left  to 
the  responsible  military  head,  without  interfer- 
ence from  civilians.  In  no  other  manner  is  suc- 
cess probable.    The  meddling  of  individual  mem- 
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b^rs  of  oominittees  of  Congress  with  subjects 
which,  from  lack  of  experience,  they  are  of  course 
Incapable  of  comprehending,  and  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  view  through  the  distorted  medium  of 
partisan  or  personid  prejudice,  can  do  no  ^od, 
and  is  certain  to  produce  incalculable  mischief. 

I  cannot  omit  the  expression  of  my  thanks  to 
the  President  for  the  constant  evidence  given  me 
of  his  sincere  personal  regard,  and  his  desire  to 
sustain  the  military  plans  which  my  judgment 
led  me  to  urge  for  adoption  and  executiocL  I 
cannot  attribute  his  failure  to  adopt  some  of  those 
plans,  and  to  give  that  support  to  others  which 
was  necessary  to  their  success,  to  any  want  of 
confidence  in  me ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
regret  that  other  counsels  came  between  the  con- 
stitutional Commander-in-Chief  and  the  General 
whom  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies^ 
counsels  which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  great 
campaigns. 

If  the  nation  possesses  no  generals  in  service 
competent  to  direct  its  military  affairs  without  the 
aid  or  supervision  of  politicians,  the  sooner  it 
finds  them  and  places  them  in  position  the  bet- 
ter wiU  it  be  for  its  fortunes. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  me  to  the  President 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  1861 ;  my  letter  to  him 
of  July  seventh,  1862 ;  and  other  similar  commu- 
nications to  him  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  in  any  material 
regard  the  views  there  expressed. 

After  a  calm,  impartial,  and  patient  considera- 
tion of  the  subject — a  subject  which  demands  the 
closest  thought  on  the  part  of  every  true  lover 
of  his  country — I  am  convinced  that  by  the  prop- 
er employment  of  our  resources  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  military 
issue.  I  believe  that  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Union  is  the  entire 
defeat  or  virtual  destruction  of  the  organized  mil- 
itary power  of  the  confederates ;  and  that  such  a 
result  should  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
conciliatory  measures ;  and  that  by  pursuing  the 
political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  permanent  restoration  of 
the  Union  —  a  reunion  by  which  the  rights  of 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which 
both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while 
they  respect  each  other. 

In  this  report  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  plain 
narrative  of  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  history. 

Where  it  was  possible,  I  have  preferred  to  give 
these  facts  in  the  language  of  despatches,  written 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt a  new  relation. 

The  reports  of  the  subordinate  commanders, 
hereto  annexed,  recite  what  time  and  space  would 
fail  me  to  mention  here;  those  individual  instan- 
ces of  conspicuous  bravery  and  skill  by  which 
every  battle  was  marked.  To  them  I  must  es- 
pecially refer,  for  without  them  this  narratiye 
would  be  incomplete,  and  justice  fail  to  be  done. 
But  I  cannot  omit  to  tender  to  my  corps  com- 
manders, and  to  other  general  officers  under 
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them,  such  ample  recognition  of  their  cordial  co- 
operation and  their  devoted  services  as  those  re- 
ports abundantly  avouch. 

I  have  not  sought  to  defend  the  army  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  command,  nor  myself^  against 
the  hostile  criticisms  once  so,  rife. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  more  was 
required  than  such  a  plain  and  truthful  narrative 
to  enable  those  whose  right  it  is  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  important  matters  involved. 

This  report  is,*  in  fiwt,  the  history  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac 

During  the  period  occupied  in  the  organization 
of  that  army,  it  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  a  lately  victorious  enemy,  while  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  in  progress;  and 
under  the  discipline  which  it  then  received  it  ac- 
quired strength^  education,  and  some  of  that  ex- 
perience which  is  necessary  to  success  in  active 
"Operations,  and  which  enabled  it  afterward  to 
sustain  itself  under  circumstances  trying  to  the 
most  heroic  men.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred 
along  the  lines,  conducted  with  great  gallantry, 
whidi  inured  our  troops  to  the  realities  of  war. 

The  army  grew  into  shape  but  slowly ;  and  the 
delays  which  attended  on  the  obtaining  of  arms, 
continuing  late  into  the  winter  of  1861-62,  were 
no  less  trying  to  the  soldiers  than  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  Even  at  the 'time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  some  of  the 
finest  regiments  were  without  rifles ;  nor  were  the 
utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  military  au- 
thorities adequate  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
active  s^ice. 

When,  at  length,  the  army  was  in  condition  to 
take  the  field,  the  Peninsula  campaign  was  plan- 
ned, and  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm  by  offi- 
cers and  men.  Had  this  campaign  been  followed 
up  as  it  was  designed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
would  have  resulted  in  a  glorious  triumph  to  our 
arms,  and  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Qovernment  in  Virginia  and  North-Car- 
olina, if  not  throughout  the  revolting  States.  It 
was,  however,  otherwise  ordered,  and  instead  of 
reporting  a  victorious  campaign,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  relate  the  heroism  of^a  reduced  army, 
sent  upon  an  expedition  into  an  enemy's  country, 
there  to  abandon  one  and  originate  another  and 
new  plan  of  campaign,  which  might  and  would 
have  been  successful  if  supported  with  apprecia- 
tion of  its  necessities,  but  which  fUiled  because 
of  the  repeated  failure  of  promised  support,  at  the 
most  critical,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  fatal 
mements.  That  heroism  surpasses  ordinary  de- 
scription. Its  illustration  must  be  left  for  the 
pen  of  the  histonan  in  times  of  calm  reflection, 
when  the  nation  shall  be  looking  back  to  the 
past  from  the  midst  of  peaceful  days. 

For  me,  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my 
comrades  were  victors  on  every  field  save  one, 
and  there  the  endurance  of  but  little  more  than 

single  corps  accomplished  the  object  of  the 


fighting,  and,  by  securing  to  the  army  its  transit 
to  the  James,  left  to  the  enemy  a  ruinous  and 
barren  victory. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  first  reduced  by 
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the  withdrawal  from  my  command  of  the  division 
of  General  Blenkcr,  which  was  ordered  to  the 
Mountain  department,  under  General  Fremont 
We  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  Peninsula  when 
it  was  further  reduced  by  a  despatch  revoking 
a  previous  order  giving  me  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  under  which  I  had  expected  to  take 
ten  thousand  men  from  that  point  to  aid  in  our 
operations.  Then,  when  under  fire  before  the 
defences  of  Yorktown,  we  received  the  news  of 
the  withdrawal  of  General  McDowelFs  corps  of 
about  thirty-five  thousand  men.  This  completed 
the  overthrow  of  the  original  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. About  one  third  of  my  entire  army  (five 
divisions  out  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  nine  remain- 
ing being  but  little  larger  than  a  brigade)  was 
thas  taken  from  me.  Instead  of  a  rapid  advance 
which  I  had  planned,  aided  by  a  flank  movement 
up  the  York  River,  it  was  only  left  to  besiege 
Yorktown.  That  siege  was  successfully  conduct- 
ed by  the  army,  and  when  these  strong  works  at 
length  yielded  to  our  approaches,  me  troops 
rushed  forward  to  the  sanguinary  but  successful 
battle  of  Williamsburgh,  and  thus  opened  an  al- 
most unresisted  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Richmond  lay  before  them,  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  guarded  by  an 
army  larger  than  our  own ;  but  the  prospect  did 
not  shake  the  courage  of  the  brave  men  who 
composed  my  command.  Relying  still  on  the 
support  which  the  vastness  of  our  undertaking 
and  the  grand  results  depending  on  our  success 
seemed  to  insure  us,  we  pressed  forward.  The 
weather  was  stormy  beyond  precedent ;  the  deep 
soil  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  times  one  vast  mo- 
rass ;  the  Chickahominy  rose  to  a  liigher  stage 
than  had  been  known  for  years  before.  Pursu- 
ing the  advance,  the  crossings  were  seized,  and 
the  right  wing  extended  to  effect  a  junction  with 
reenforcements  now  promised  and  earnestly  de- 
sired, and  upon  the  arrival  of  which  the  complete 
success  of  the  campaign  seemed  clear.  The  bril- 
liant battle  of  Hanover  Court-House  was  fought, 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  First  corps,  with 
the  aid  of  which,  had  it  come,  we  should  then 
have  gone  into  the  enemy's  capital.  It  never 
came.  The  bravest  army  could  not  do  more, 
under  such  overwhelming  disappointment,  than 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  then  did.  Fair  Oaks 
attests  their  courage  and  endurance  when  they 
hurled  back,  again  and  again,  the  vastly  superior 
masses  of  the  enemy.  But  mortal  men  could 
not  accomplish  the  miracle  that  seemed  to  have 
been  expected  of  them.  But  one  course  was 
left — a  flank  march  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  en- 
emy to  another  and  better  base— one  of  the  most 
hazardous  movements  in  war.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac,  holding  its  own  safety  and  almost  the 
safety  of  our  cause,  in  its  bands,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Tlie  seven  days  are  classical  in 
American  history ;  those  days  in  which  the  noble 
soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Constitution  fought  an 
outnumbering  enemy  by  day,  and  retreated  from 
successive  victories  by  night,  through  a  week  of 
battle,  closing  the  terrible  series  of  conflicts  with 
the  ever-memorable  victory  of  Mfdvem^  where 


they  drove  back,  beaten  and  shattered,  the  en- 
tire eastern  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus 
secured  for  themselves  a  place  of  rest  and  a 
point  for  a  new  advance  upon  the  capital  from 
the  banks  of  the  James.  Richmond  was  still 
within  our  grasp,  had  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
been  reinforced  and  permitted  to  advance.  But 
counsels,  which  I  cannot  but  think  subsequent 
evente  proved  imwise,  prevailed  in  Washington, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  abandon  the  campaign. 
Never  did  soldiers  better  deserve  the  thanks  of  a 
nation  than  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the 
deeds  of  the  Peninsiila  campaign,  and  although 
that  meed  was  withheld  from  them  by  the  au- 
thorities, I  am  persuaded  they  have  received  the 
applause  of  the  American  people. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  recalled  from 
within  sight  of  Richmond,  and  incorporated  with 
the  army  of  Virginia.  The  disappointments  of 
the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  had  not  damped 
their  ardor  nor  diminished  their  patriotism^  Thej 
fought  well,  faithfully,  gallantly,  under  General 
Pope ;  yet  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Wash- 
ington, defeated  and  almost  demoralized. 

Tl^e  enemy,  no  longer  occupied  in  guarding  his 
own  capital,  poured  his  troops  northward,  entered 
Maryland,  threatened  Pennsylvania,  and  even 
Washington  itself  Elated  by  his  recent  victor- 
ies, and  assured  that  our  troops  were  disoigtn- 
ized  and  dispirited,  he  was  confident  that  the 
seat  of  war  was  now  permanently  transferred  to 
the  loyal  States,  and  that  his  own  exhausted  soil 
was  to  be  relieved  ^om  the  burden  of  supporting 
two  hostile  armies.  But  he  did  not  understand 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union.  I  shall  not,  nor  can  I  living,  forzet  thai 
when  I  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  tro«»f»s 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  soldiers,  \vi:h 
whom  I  had  shared  so  much  of  the  anxiety,  ar.d 
pain,  and  suffering  of  the  war,  had  not  lost  their 
confidence  in  me  as  their  commander.  The/ 
sprang  to  my  call  with  all  their  ancient  vigor,  dis- 
cipline, and  courage.  I  led  them  into  Marylani 
Fifteen  days  after  they  had  fallen  back  de'feaU-J 
before  Washington,  they  vanquished  the  ent-mv 
on  the  rugged  height  of  South-Mountain,  pursued 
him  to  the  hard-fought  field  of  AntioUin,  and 
drove  him,  broken  and  disappointed,  across  tu« 
Potomac  into  Virginia, 

The  army  had  need  of  rest  After  the  terrible 
experiences  of  battles  and  maixhes,  with  >carot\r 
an  interval  of  repose,  which  they  had  gone  through 
from  the  time  of  leaving  for  t!ie  Peninsula ;  the 
return  to  Washington ;  the  defeat  in  Virginia ; 
the  victory  at  South-Mountain,  anil  a^ain  at  An- 
tietam,  it  was  not  surprising  th.-it  thvy  were  ir.  a 
large  degree  destitute  of  the  absi^lute  no  -essariei 
to  effective  duty.  Shoes  were  worn  out;  blank- 
ets were  lost ;  clothing  was  in  rags :  in  short,  the 
army  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  an  interval 
for  rest  and  equipment  was  necessary.  When 
the  slowly  forwarded  supplies  came  to  us  I  led 
the  army  across  the  river,  renovated,  refreshed, 
in  good  order  and  discipline^  and  followed  the  re> 
treating  foe  to  a  position  where  I  was  confident 
of  decisive  victory,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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TOOvement,  wliile  my  advance-guard  was  actually 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  I  was  removed  from 
the  command. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last 
campaign  with  this  brave  army  was  crowned  with 
a  victory  which  saved  the  nation  from  the  great- 
est peril  it  had  then  undergone.  I  have  not  ac- 
complished my  purpose  if;  by  this  report,  the 
armjr  of  the  Potomac  is  not  placed  high  on  the 
roll  of  the  historic  armies  of  the  world.  Its  deeds 
ennoble  tiie  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Always 
ready  for  battle,  always  firm,  steadfast,  and  trust- 
worthy, I  never  called  on  it  in  vain ;  nor  will  the 
nation  ever  have  cause  to  attribute  its  want  of 
success,  under  myself,  or  under  other  command- 
ers, to  any  failure  of  patriotism  or  bravery  in  that 
noble  body  of  American  soldiers. 

No  man  can  justly  charge  upon  any  portion  of 
that  army,  from  the  Commanding  General  to  tlic 
private,  any  lack  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  to  the  cJiuse  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  have 
l)roved  their  fealty  in  much  sorrow,  suffering, 
danger,  and  through  the  very  shadow  of  death. 
Their  comrades  dead  on  all  the  fields  where  we 
fought  have  scarcely  more  claim  to  the  honor  of 
a  nation's  reverence  than  their  survivors  to  the 
justice  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, George  B.  McClellan, 

Major-Oeneral  United  States  Armj. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

AcUutant-Gencral  United  States  Army. 
War  DKPiETMrxT, 

ADJTrrANT-aB5£BAL's  OrFICB,  WA8nmOT05, 

December  22,  li>C8. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  report  on  file  in  this  oflicc. 

E.  1).  ToUTs'SEND, 

Assistant  Acyutdnt-QcneraL 
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Doc.  91. 
REMOVAL  OF  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  HALLECK  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR. 

The  following  correspondence  gives  some  of 
the  reasons  which  actuated  the  AVar  Department 
in  recommending  the  President  to  make  a  change 
in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

nRADQCARTRRS  OF  THK   ArMT,  ) 

WAeiiiHGiox,  October  2S,  lb02.     J 

Eon,  E.  M.  Stanton^  SeereUtry  of  War : 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  general  interrogatories 
contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report : 

First  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the 
army  under  General  McClellan  are  made  by  his 
stiif-officers  on  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  here ;  that 
is,  the  Quartermaster  applies  by  his  Chief  Quar- 
termaster on  Quartermaster-General;  for  com- 
missary supplies  by  his  Chief  Commissary  on 
Commissary  General,  etc. 

No  such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  know- 
ledge, made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  none 
upon  the  Gcneral-in-Chic£ 


Second.  On  several  occasions,  General  Mc- 
Clellan has  telegraphed  me  that  his  army  was 
deficient  in  certiiin  supplies.  All  these  telegrams 
were  immediately  refciTcd  to  the  heads  of  bureaus 
with  orders  to  report  It  was  ascertained  that 
in  every  instance  tlie  requisitions  have  been  im- 
mediately filled,  except  wlicre  the  Quartermaster- 
General  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadel- 
phia certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  etc.,  not 
having  a  full  supply  here. 

There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
any  neglect  or  delay,  in  an)'  department  or  bu- 
reau, in  issuing  all  the  supplies  asked  for  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  or  by  the  officers  of  his  staff. 

Delays  have  occasionally  occurred  in  forward- 
ing supplies  by  railroad  on  account  of  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  railroad  depots,  or  of  a  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  cars ;  but,  whenever 
notified  of  this  fact,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to 
remove  the  difficulty  under  the  excellent  super- 
intendence of  General  Ilaupt  I  think  those  de- 
lays have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  dimi- 
tion  than  is  usually  the  case  with  freight  trains. 
An  army  of  the  size  of  that  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan will  frequently  be  fur  some  days  without 
the  supplies  it  has  asked  for,  on  account  of  a 
neglect  in  making  timely  requisitions  for  them, 
and  unavoidable  delay's  in  forwarding  them  and 
distributing  them  to  the  different  brigades  and 
regiments. 

From  all  the  information  that  I  can  obtain,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that 
army  have  been  filled  more  promptly,  and  that 
the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  better 
supplied,  than  in  the  case  of  our  annies  operat- 
ing in  tlie  West.  The  latter  have  operated  at 
much  greater  distances  from  the  sources  of  sup- 
plies, and  have  had  liir  less  fjicilities  for  transport- 
ation. In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the 
world  in  campaigning  have  been  more  promptly 
or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

Third.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietnm,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  urged  to  give  me  information 
of  his  intended  movements,  in  order  that  if  ho 
moved  between  the  enemy  and  AVashington  the 
reenforcements  could  be  sent  from  this  place. 
On  the  first  of  October,  finding  that  he  purposed 
to  operate  from  Harpcr\s  FeiTy,  I  urged  him  to 
cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  en- 
emy, pointing  out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of 
delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  sixth 
of  October  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  cross 
the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or 
drive  hiui  South.  I  said  to  him  :  **  Your  army 
must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  in  good  con- 
dition.-' It  will  be  observed  that  three  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  that  order  was  given. 

Fourth.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  such 
want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  my  or- 
ders to  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

Had  ho  moved  his  army  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac,  he  could  have  received  his  supplies 
almost  as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the 
north  side. 
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Fiflb.  On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  a  telegi'.im 
In  regnrii  to  hi 3  i intended  movements,  Gtinend 
McClellnti  slated  that  lie  woiilU  require  at  least 
three  days  to  supply  the  fir.st,  fiflh^and  sixth  corps  \ 
that  they  needed  sho^s,  and  other  indispensable 
articles  of  cl(^ things  tkn  well  as  shcUer^tcnts.  No 
complaint  was  made  to  mo  that  his  army  reqnisi* 
tvons  had  not  been  filled^  and  it  was  inferred 
from  his  ianj^age  that  he  was  onl}^  waiting  for 
the  distribtition  of  his  supplies. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October  he  telegraphed  to 
me  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies  sent  by  railroad 
had  been  delayed.  As  already  stated,  agents 
were  imme<liately  sent  from  hers  to  investigate 
this  complaint,  and  they  reported  that  every  thing 
had  gone  forward  on  the  same  date,  tlie  eleventh. 

Geneml  McClellan  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses 
being  broken  down  by  fatigue.  On  the  twelftli 
of  October  ho  complained  that  the  rate  of  supply 
was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  per  week 
for  bis  entire  army  there  and  in  front  of  AVash: 
ington. 

T  immediately  directed  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  report  why 
a  larger  supply  was  not  furnished  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan. 

General  Meigs  reported  to  me,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  that  the  aTerago  issue  of  horses 
to  General  McClellan*s  army  in  the  field  and  in 
front  of  Washington,  for  the  previous  six  weeks, 
had  been  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty - 
nine  per  week,  or  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fl  fly -four  in  all. 

In  atldition,  ho  reported  to  me  that  a  large 
number  of  mules  had  been  supplied,  and  that  the 
number  of  these  animals  with  General  MoGlellan'i!! 
armr  on  the  Upper  Potomac  was  over  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred. 

IJe  altto  reported  to  me  that  he  was  then  send- 
ing that  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure- 

On  the  ei;^htcenth  of  October,  General  Mc- 
Clellan  stated,  in  regard  to  (general  Moi;;hS  re- 
port>  tbftt  he  had  tilled  every  ivini^ition  UtT  ^Aiqqs 
and  clothing:  ^*  General  Meigs  niny  have  ordt^red 
tliose  artittes  to  be  forwarded ;  but  they  might 
as  well  remain  in  Kew-York  or  Philadelphiji,  so 
far  as  my  army  is  concerned."  I  hnmediately 
called  General  Mei;^s*g  attention  to  thid  apparent 
neglect  of  his  department* 

On  the  twenty  fifth  of  October,  he  reported  as 
the  re.su It  of  his  investigation  that  four  thoupand 
eight  hundred  ]>airs  nf  boots  and  ghoes  had  been 
received  by  the  quartermaster  of  McClellan^s 
army  at  Darper'^  Ferry,  Fred eriekj  and  HngerB- 
town.  Twenty  thousand  pairs  were  at  Ilarper^s 
Ferry  depot  on  the  twcnty-tlr^t^  and  that  ten 
thousand  more  were  on  their  way,  and  fifteen 
til  on  sand  more  had  been  orderivl. 

Colonel  Tn  grails,  aid -fie- camp  and  chief  of  staff 
to  General  McClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  as  follows:  **The  sutTering  for  want  of 
clothing  i)i  exaggerated,  T  tKink,  and  certainly 
might  have  been  avoided  by  timely  requisitions 
by  the  regimental  and  brigade  commanders." 
On  the  twenty -fourth  of  October  ho  telegraphed 
to  Quartermaster-General  Meig^  that  the  clothing 


was  not  detained  in  the  cars  at  the  dcpAta.  "  Such 
complaints  are  jiroundless.  The  fact  is  the  cloth- 
ing arrives  and  is  issued,  but  more  19  etill  want- 
ed* I  hare  ordered  more  than  would  seem  neces- 
sary from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to 
remind  you  that  you  have  always  very  promptly 
met  my  requisitions.  As  far  as  clothing  is  con- 
cerned, our  department  is  not  at  fault.  U  pro- 
Tides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is  giveiL  I  can  fore- 
see no  time  wlien  an  army  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  xvill  not  call  for  clothing  and  other 
articles.** 

In  regard  to  General  McClellan's  Die^ns  of 
promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  hia  army 
to  me,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  De- 
partment, I  report,  that,  in  additloa  to  tho  or- 
dinary mails^  he  has  been  in  hourly  communica- 
tion with  WasJiington  by  telegraph. 

It  is  due  to  General  Meigs  that  I  should  sub- 
mit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  bv 
him  from  General  McClellan, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant^ 
IL  W,  IIallece, 

FROM   McCLELLAN's  BZADQUABTEHa— TO  BRIOAPIEE- 

Your  despatch  of  this  date  is  rcc<Hved.  1  have 
never  intended,  in  any  letter  or  despatch,  to  make 
any  accusation  af^ainst  yourself  or  your  Departr 
ment  for  not  furnishing  or  forwarding  clothing  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  you  to  do  sa  I 
believe  every  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  in  this  respect.  The  idea  that  I  have  trieil 
to  convey  wns  that  certain  portions  of  the  c^m- 
immil  were  vvilhoiit  cloth injr,  and  that  the  army 
would  not  move  until  it  was  supplied* 

C,  B,  MrCLEiLA^, 


Dotr.    *jl 


CONTEST  ON  TUB    nAPr.MIANNOCK.* 

WAistiiKUTox,  D.  C,  Aujriut  £4,  IS^. 

I  UAVK  just  returned  from  the  Hnesof  ouranny 
on  the  Erippahruinot^k,  and  taring  particulars  of 
the  progress  of  alTairs  up  to  Snlurday  afternoon. 

11 V  \V  e  d  u  e  ?  da V  n  otm  t  ii  e  retreat  of  o  ur  army  fro  ca 
the  Kapidan  to  the  Rappahannock  had  brought  it 
to  the  banks  of  tlie  Utter  river,  and  the  rear-g^mnl 
composed  in  piirt  of  tieneral  Hatch's  brigade  of 
cavaliy,  were  just  at  Brandy  Station  (the  tir^t 
on  the  railroad  beyond  Happahannock  Bridge) 
when  the  head  of  the  rebel  pursuing  columns  first 
eamo  in  sipht.  Throughout  the  whole  march  from 
Culpcper  to  this  point,  the  enemy  were  following 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  our  forces,  their  advance- 
guard  being  hut  a  short  distance  beliind  our  rvar, 
and  their  main  body  only  some  six  or  t"ight  miks 
off.  At  this  insignificant  little  railroad  s^tation, 
then,  the  grand  armies  of  Pone  and  Leo  fir^t  got 
sight  of  eaL'h  other,  and  a  conliict  innnodialely  en. 
sued.  Our  rear- guard,  supposing  that  the  rt.d>oi 
force  was  a  mere  skirmishing  party  sent  in  adraac«, 
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and  wishing  to  check  such  presumptuous  recon- 
noitrings turned  upon  it,  and  the  order  to  charge  was 
given.  Immediately  the  three  caralry  regiments  of 
Hatch's  brigade — the  "Harris  Light,"  First  Penn- 
sylvania, and  First  New-Jersey — formed  in  line  of 
battle  and  swept  forward  with  tremendous  cheers ; 
but  coming  suddenly  upon  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
they  were  compelled  to  draw  rein,  and  at  the  in- 
stant a  large  force  of  rebel  infantry  rose  from  cover 
and  poured  a  heavy  volley  into  the  ranks,  which 
emptied  many  saddles  and  threw  our  squadrons 
into  confusion.  The  line  gave  way  at  the  centre, 
but  the  wings  wavering  and  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  hold  their  ground,  another  volley  was  pour- 
ed into  them  by  the  enemy,  and  our  whole  force 
then  rapidly  retreated  to  the  Rappahannock  River. 
The  rebel  forces  followed  hotly  after ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  they  thought  they  had  driven  us 
pell-mell  over  the  river,  and  the  capture  of  the 
railroad  bridge  must  be  an  easy  affair,  the  fire 
of  two  batteries  —  Matthews*s  Pennsylvania  and 
Thompson's  Maryland  —  was  poured  into  their 
faces  with  terrific  effect  Their  impulsive  advance 
was  checked  in  the  instant,  and  the  exultant  yells 
died  upon  their  lips.  In  haste  they  retired  from 
the  exposed  situation  where  they  stood  to  the 
cover  of  a  thick  wood,  which  skirted  the  level 
plain  at  a  distance  of  a  half-mile  from  the  river. 
Their  pieces  not  having  been  brought  forward, 
they  could  not  reply  to  our  fire,  so  their  coliAnn 
moved  to  the  left,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  with 
the  view  of  flanking  us  by  effecting  a  crossing  at 
one  of  the  fords  between  Rappahannock  Bridge 
and  the  Warrenton  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Their  design,  having  been  anticipated,  was  baffled 
by  General  Pope,  who  pushed  his  column  a  cor- 
responding distance  along  the  north  bunk  of  the 
river,  and  guarded  each  ford  with  three  batteries 
to  command  it  in  front  and  from  either  side.  The 
two  armies  were  kept  thus  moving  all  Thursday, 
each  of  the  two  able  players  at  this  grand  game 
of  war  seeking  to  checkmate  his  antagonist  with- 
out bringing  on  a  serious  engagement  before  his 
forces  were  fully  massed.  An  attempt  was  made 
down  at  Kelly's  Ford — on  the  left  of  our  line — to 
cross,  and  turn  our  position,  but  this  was  effect- 
ually foiled  by  General  Reno,  who  showed  no 
force  until  he  had  lured  the  enemy  into  the  place 
he  desired,  and  then  suddenly  opened  fire  with 
his  batteries,  and  then  followed  it  up  with  a  cav- 
alry charge,  which  put  the  foe  to  flight,  and  de- 
termined him  to  make  no  more  attempts  that  day 
to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford. 

Friday  morning  c^ime,  and  with  it  a  sharp  can- 
nonade along  the  whole  line,  from  Kelly's  Ford 
(Reno's  position)  to  Barnett's  Ford,  which  was 
defended  by  Sigel.  The  first  gun  was  fired  at  five 
o'clock  at  our  centre,  and  answered  by  McDowell's 
batteries ;  but  the  answering  echoes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  had  hardly  sent  back  the  peals  of  ordnance 
before  Sigel  was  also  attacked,  and  from  that  un- 
til dusk  the  cannonade  was  almost  incessant  The 
fact  was  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had 
come  up,  and,  in  advance  of  choosing  their  final 
position,  they  were  feeling  us  all  along  the  line. 
At  Harnett's  Ford,  however,  their  attack  was  most 


determined,  as  that  point  was,  of  all  along  the 
river,  the  most  favorable  for  their  designs.  But 
the  gallant  corps  of  Sigel  did  not  come  short  of 
its  duty  one  iota,  for  their  batteries  played  upon 
the  rebel  batteries  all  day  long,  and  even  after 
nightfall,  worn  out  and  fatigued  as  men  and 
horses  were,  they  kept  up  the  fight  until  the  en- 
emy drew  oft'. 

In  the  morning,  Banks  had  occupied  a  position 
to  the  left  of  McDowell,  but  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  attack  upon  Sigel  would  be  the 
main  feature  of  the  day,  hi^  corps  was  moved  up 
to  the  right  to  support  Sigel,  and  Reno's  division 
was  marched  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  a  point  above 
Rappahannock  Railroad  Bridge,  near  General 
Pope'rheadquarters.  The  Fifty-first  New- York 
was,  however,  left  to  guard  the  ford,  much  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter's  disgust,  who  longed 
to  lead  his  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  as 
usual. 

All  day  Friday  General  Pope's  headquarters 
were  on  a  bold  hill,  whence  a  tolerable  view  could 
be  had  of  the  line  of  battle,  which  stretched  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  Rappahannock,  and 
hither  came  and  thence  went  mounted  aids  and 
orderlies  in  hot  haste,  with  reports  and  ordera, 
verbal  and  written.  The  hill-top  was  shaded  by 
a  group  of  large  oaks,  under  whose  branches  I 
saw  at  one  time  clustered  several  generals  and 
general  staffs. 

When  the  artillery  attack  on  Sigel  had  lulled  a 
little  the  brave  General  determined  to  feel  the 
rebel  strength  opposite  his  position.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  General  Carl  Schurz  to  reconnoitre 
with  his  division,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  the 
river.  Schurz's  division  comprises  two  brigades, 
of  which  he  took  only  the  first.  General  Bohlen, 
for  the  reconnoissance.  The  Seventy-fourth 
Pennsylvania  was  sent  over  first,  the  men  wad- 
ing breast-deep  through  the  water,  holding  their 
pieces  and  ammunition  above  their  heads  to  keep 
them  dry.  The  JCighth  Virginia  and  Sixty-first 
Ohio  followed  after,  and  some  time  after  McLean's 
brigade  was  sent  to  support  thtjm  in  their  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy. 

Schurz's  crossing  was  unopposed.  He  kept  on 
up  the  opposite  bank,  and  out  upon  the  level 
ground,  and  went  more  than  a  mile  before  his 
pickets  came  face  to  face  with  the  enemy's.  As 
soon  as  our  fellows  saw  the  **  gray-backs,"  they 
fired,  but  the  rebels,  instead  of  standing  ground, 
or  making  a  show  of  force,  fell  back,  in  no  very 
leisurely  manner  either,  for  half  a  mile.  Sigel 
followed  awhile,  until  it  was  evident  that  they 
wished  to  entrap  him  into  an  ambush,  when  ho 
halted  and  took  up  a  fine  position  in  the  edge  of 
some  heavy  timber,  the  approaches  to  which  were 
over  open  fields.  Their  design  foiled,  the  enemy 
had  no  choice  but  to  face  about  and  attick  Schurz 
in  his  own  position,  which  they  did  in  force.  One 
of  the  ofticcrs  who  was  wounded  in  this  fight  tells 
me  that  he  counted  twenty-live  pieces  of  ord- 
nance on  their  side  which  were  in  action  at  once, 
supported  by  adequate  forces  of  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

The  fight  on  this  trans-Rappahannock  field 
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was  hotly  contested  —  as  you  may  well  imagine 
ft-om  tlie  fact  that  it  commenced  at  about  nine 
A.M.,  and  lasted  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Charges  were  repeatedly  made  by  both  sides,  and 
the  rebels,  seemingly  determined  to  conquer  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  even  stripped  to  their 
pantaloons  in  many  cases,  as  our  Irishmen  are 
said  to  have  done  at  Bull  Run.  But  although 
the  musketry  was  sharp,  and  the  fighting  mostly 
at  short  range,  the  rebels  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten their  marksmanship  for  once,  for  up  to  five 
o'clock,  when  I  passed  that  way,  Sigel  had  not 
lost  above  fifty  or  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  one  brave  man  and  true  patriot  had  gone  to 
his  account — Brigadier-General  Bohlen  of  Phila- 
delphia, commanHing  the  First  brigade.  Third  di- 
vision, SigeVs  army  corps,  had  fallen,  while  at 
the  head  of  his  command ;  he  was  waving  his 
sword  and  cheering  on  his  men.  The  news  of 
his  death  will  l)e  received  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret in  Philadelphia,  where  his  social  qualities 
are  so  well  known.  Besides  him,  a  few  officers, 
very  few  considering  the  number  engaged  and 
the  stubbornness  of  the  fight,  were  killed  or 
wounded,  but  except  those  in  the  list  annexed,  I 
could  not  obtain  their  names  in  the  confusion  of 
the  fight. 

.Toward  evening,  SigeVs  object  having  been  ac- 
complished, and  Schurz's  force  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  hold  his  extremely  advanced  position, 
our  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  They  were  hotly  pursued  to  the  very 
water's  edge  by  the  enemy,  and  during  the  pas- 
.«iagc  through  the  ford  the  rebel  volleys  were  as 
sharp  as  any  Tever  heard.  All  of  ourkilled  and 
wounded  were  brought  safely  across,  and  a  small 
number  of  prisoners,  (not  live  whole  regiments, 
as  one  report  has  it.)  That  General  Sij?el  should 
have  come  safely  through  the  day  himself  is 
truly  remarkable,  for  he  exposed  himself  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  wherever  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  the  final  grand  fusil- 
adc  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  real  storm  of  bullets. 
With  night  came  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  enemy  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
flank  us,  and  we  had  gained  another  day — wortli 
every  thing  to  our  army  and  Ihe  nation. 

On  Saturday  there  was  an  artillery  duel  all 
along  the  opposing  lines.  The  ball  was  opened 
at  our  centre,  and  the  firing  extended  not  only 
up  the  river  toward  Sigel,  but  down  toward  the 
railroad  bridge,  where  we  occupied  two  hills 
across  the  river.  It  had  been  raining  the  even- 
ing before  and  almost  all  night,  and  the  red 
waters  of  the  Rappahannock  had  so  swollen  as  to 
carry  away  the  bridge  above  Barnett's  Ford,  and 
the  lUhris  lodged  against  the  lower  one  in  such 
masses  tliat  there  was  great  danger  of  its  being 
canied  away.  Our  advanced  position  had  be- 
come very  insecure,  an<l  it  was  accordingly  de- 
terniinefl  to  abandon  it.  The  movement  was  ex- 
ecuteil  in  perfect  order.  Matthews*s  and  Thomp- 
son's batteries,  supported  by  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and  Kleventh  Penn- 
sylvania; were  safely  withdrawn  to  this  side  of 
the  river,  while  a  company  of  Pemisylvauia  rifle- 


men and  a  seotion  of  Matthews's  giins  held  the 
position  until  the  last  man  and  last  gun  was 
safely  brought  over.  New  positions  were  taken 
on  this  side,  from  which  the  old  ones  could  be 
enfiladed,  and  on  the  rebels  appearing  in  strong 
force,  a  terrific  cannonade  was  opened  upon  them 
by  Matthews' s,  Hall's,  Thompson's,  an<l  Leppicr's 
batteries  of  Ricketts's  division,  which  caused 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  Every  attempt  to  plant 
a  battery  on  the  abandoned  eminences  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  and  the  enemy 
were  fairly  driven  back  to  the  woods  when  I  left 
the  ground. 

As  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  so  on  Saturday, 
the  enemy  kept  working  up  toward  Warrenton 
AVhite  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  with  the  view  of  flanking  us, 
and  wo  moved  further  and  further  away  from 
the  railroad,  to  baffle  their  design.  As  on  pre- 
ceding dAys,  so  on  Saturday,  the  grand  artillery 
duel  went  on  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right ; 
the  cannonade  being  heavier  now  at  McDowell's 
position,  now  at  Sigel's,  now  at  Banks's.  We 
were  guarding,  and  successfully  guarding,  the 
whole  river  bank,  and  all  the  fords  from  Kelly's 
to  Warren  ton,  and  the  enemy,  with  an  anny  of 
one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  had  been  held  in  check  by  Pope  witi 
a  much  inferior  numerical  force.  Their  great 
game  was  to  turn  our  position,  take  us  in  rear, 
whip  us,  and  then  rush  on  with  streaming  flag? 
to  Washington.  Ours  the  desperate  task  of 
showing  fight,  and  yet  not  fighting,  of  playinj 
!  with  our  monstrous  antagonist  until  he  lo>t  his 
:  golden  time,  and  until  our  reenforcements  from 
j  Fredericksburgh,  the  Peninsula,  and  the  North 
would  so  strengthen  us  that  we  couM  crush  his 
armies  and  capture  his  capital.  If  we  couM 
save  ourselves  until  Saturday  night,  we  wouW 
be  safe.  And  the  greatest  crisis  of  this  war  oc- 
curred  between  Thursday  morning  and  SatunUy 
night.  It  is  passed,  and  we  arc  sale.  Washington 
is  safe,  our  army  is  safe,  the  nation  is  safe.  F-t 
Pope's  artillery  is  now  guarding  tlio  line  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  Fitz-John  Porter,  with  a 
very  heavy  force,  joined  Pope  on  Friday  evening, 
and  a  host  of  regiments  have  joined  and  are  join- 
ing him  now,  by  way  of  Alexandria.  And  now 
look  for  the  grand  movements  of  the  war  within 
thirty  days.  Do  not  forget  that  Burnside  has 
massed  a  large  army  at  Frcdericksbnr;:h,  ar.il 
Pope  is  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  I,ee  and 
Jackson,  and  McGlellan  is  freed  from  the  net 
which — whether  self-woven  or  not — held  hira  in 
itk»  meshes  on  the  Peninsula. 

General  Pope's  position  at  the  railway  bridire 
across  the  Rappahannock — the  position  deemed 
to  be  of  greatest  strength  along  the  river — was 
attacked  in  force  on  Saturday  niorning.  The  hill 
redoubt,  and  block-house,  on  the  southern  bank, 
hud  been  held  up  to  that  time  l>y  a  portion  -f 
General  IlartsufFs  brigade,  the  TwelHli  and  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts,  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. The  bridge  had  not  been  de>t roved — was 
considered  impregnable.  But  with  the  swelling 
stream  came  down  so  much  timber  that  the  brid]^ 
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was  qndangercd.  General  Popo  therefore  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  his  forces  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  destroy  the  bridge.  The  movement 
was  accomplished  in  order  and  without  loss,  and 
tbo  bridge  was  burnt.  But  the  position  which 
was  thus  abandoned  was  valuable,  to  the  enemy 
not  less  than  to  us,  ai)d  when  its  evacuation  was 
discovered,  the  rebels  immediately  advanced  in 
force  to  occupy  it. 

The  whole  st^ff-train  of  General  Pope  has  been 
captured  at  Catlctt^s  Station.  This  information 
at  least  is  authentic  My  account  is  from  a 
Quartermaster's  clerk  who  arrived  here  last  night, 
and  w^as  with  the  train  when  it  was  attacked. 
His  statement  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

General  Pope  on  Friday  sent  back  his  train, 
which  mustered  fifty-three  wagons,  to  Catlett's, 
a  station  on  the  railway  about  two  miles  this  side 
of  Warrenton  Junction,  and  at  least  twelve  miles 
to  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  tents  were  pitched 
and  the  wagons  in  park.  About  eight  o'clock  Fri- 
day evening,  Mr.  Brown  was  lying  in  his  tent  with 
a  light  burning.  He  was  roused  by  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  the  sound  of  cavalry  charging. 
The  camp  had  a  guard  of  infantry,  its  usual  es- 
cort, whose  muskets  were  in  the  wagons  I  and 
was  protected  also  by  four  companies  of  the  Buck- 
tail  Rifics,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kane.  There 
were  no  pickets,  not  even  a  sentry.  The  first  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  was  the  volley 
of  musketry. 

The  infantry  escort  ran  at  once.  The  Buck- 
tails,  surprised,  but  not  wholly  unarmed  like  the 
others,  scattered  at  the  first  fire,  but  rallied  be- 
yond tlie  camp.  The  rebel  cavalry  poured  in  un- 
opposed, took  complete  possession  of  the  camp, 
pillage<l  and  plundered  its  personal  eflects,  car- 
nod  off  the  contents  of  all  tlic  trunks  of  General 
Popo  and  all  his  staff,  and  took  with  them  on 
their  retreat  all  the  horses  of  the  train,  about 
two  hundred,  and  also  those  belonging  to  the 
staff  which  were  not  in  the  field  at  the  time. 
Some  officers  were  in  the  camp,  but  General  Pope 
and  most  of  his  staff  were  in  front,  twelve  miles 
away. 

Colonel  Clary,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Cap- 
tiiin  Goulding,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  were 
both  there  in  charge  of  the  property.  Both  were 
thought  to  have  been  captured,  but  Colonel  Clary 
returned  on  Saturday  morning.  Captain  Gould- 
ing has  not  since  been  seen  or  heard  of  at  the 
station,  and,  unless  he  went  to  the  front,  is  pro- 
bably captured.  One  account  says  that  he  was 
shot ;  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  that  report 
Colonel  Butler,  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Pope, 
came  out  of  his  tent  with  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and  did  not  retreat  till  he  had  fired  twelve  shots, 
then  got  off  safely. 

The  Bucktails  were  finally  rallied  by  Colonel 
Kane,  and  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry,  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  plundered  camp.  The  reb- 
els seem  to  have  had  full  time  to  carry  away  its 
spoils.  They  knew  that  it  was  General  Pope's, 
for  they  were  heard  to  ask  repeatedly,  **  Where 
is  the  OeneralV"  and  they  neglected  every  thing 
else  to  plunder  the  trunks.    They  got  also  the 


papers  and  money  in  all  the  offices,  the  Adjutant- 
General's  and  the  Quartermaster's.  There  were 
seven  thousand  dollars  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  Captain  Goulding's  safe — all  lost.  Papers  of 
the  utmost  importance  must  have  been  found 
among  General  Pope's  cftccts,  and  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's desks  —  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
army,  for  instance. 

For  these  papers,  for  the  money,  and  for  the 
plunder  of  a  Major-General's  baggage,  the  rebel 
raid  lyas  doubtless  partly  directed,  but  it  must 
also  have  been  meant  to  destroy  the  railway 
bridge  near  Catlett's,  over  Cedar  Run,  a  stream  v 
now  so  swollen  that  it  cannot  be  forded.  The 
rally  of  the  Bucktails  drove  them  off  while  they 
were  plundering,  and  the  delay  saved  the  bridge. 
There  were  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  as  was 
learned  from  a  Lieutenant  taken  prisoner.  Sev- 
eral men  in  the  camp  were  killed  and.  wounded, 
and  nearly  all  the  teamsters  were  captured.  Pro- 
bably the  whole  might  have  been  saved  and  the 
attack  repulsed  if  there  had  been  pickets,  or  even 
sentries  about  the  camp.  But  there  has  not  been 
a  guard  mounting  at  headquarters  since  General 
Popo  took  the  field — a  piece  of  carelessness  for 
which  he  has  paid  a  heavy  penalty. 

This  raid  was  by  the  way  of  Warrenton  Springs. 
Four  regiments  of  cavalry  have  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  right  flank  of  General  Pope's  army  and 
dashing  in  upon  his  trains  twelve  miles  to  the 
rear,  and  an  equal  distance  within  his  lines  from 
their  extremity.  I  have  no  wish  to  excite  un- 
reasonable alarm,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that 
such  a  movement  is  significant  of  far  more  im- 
portant results  than  the  plunder  of  a  camp.  I 
know  that  General  Pope  considered  his  right  out 
of  danger  on  Thursday.  A  movement  then  made 
by  General  Sigel  is  conclusive  evidence  of  that. 
Subsequent  dispositions  of  his  force  may  have 
anticipated  the  consequences  of  previous  expo- 
sure. At  least,  he  must  have  become  convinced 
that  his  right  flank  cannot  longer  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

I  repeat  none  of  ttie  rumors  that  are  flying  all 
over  the  city,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fighting  has  been  going  on  for  two  days,  certainly 
severe  at  some  points,  and  over  such  an  extent 
of  ground  as  to  excite  a  fear  that  somewhorc  the 
rebels  may  have  liad  a  success.  But,  from  all  1 
can  learn,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  up  to  last 
night  General  Pope  still  held  the  Raj)pahannock 
line  unbroken.  I  trust  we  may  hear  no  news 
from  the  Shenandoah.  If  not,  and  if  the  right 
of  General  Pope  has  been  made  secure,  I  see  no 
reason  for  apprehension.  The  rebels  are  making 
desperate  eflbrts,  but  if  affairs  stand  as  well  as 
on  Thursday — and  in  some  respects  they  must 
])e  better — the  position  of  our  forces  ought  to  bo 
impregnable. 

All  the  private  papers  and  letters  of  General 
Pope,  copies  of  despatches  and  reports,  memo- 
randa relating  to  the  campaign  and  tf)  the  army, 
copies  of  teU'irranis  sent,  all  dcspntchcs  received 
from  the  President,  llalleck,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, orders  issued  to  Generals  of  corps  and  di- 
visions, all  maps  and  topograplilcal  charts,  con- 
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taining  information  of  the  greatest  value ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  history  and  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  numbers  and  disposition  of  troops,  all 
are  revealed  to  the  enemy  by  the  al)ovo  disaster. 
Its  seriousness  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  is 
taking  the  rebel  general  into  the  confldcnce  of 
Halleck,  and  may  render  it  necessary  to  change 
the  whole  campaign. 

A  REBEL  DIART  AND  ACCOUNT. 

Avgust  20, 1862.— ^Army  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
the  water  thigh-deep.  Scone  exciting  and  amus- 
ing.    Nearly  whole  day  thus  occupied. 

August  21. — The  enemy  in  close  proximity, 
and  we  have  to  move  cautiously.  Lopgstreet  s 
corps  is  in  the  front  From  a  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rapidan  we  have  a  magnificent  view  for 
miles.  Three  columns  —  long,  black,  winding 
lines  of  men,  their  muskets  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine like  silver  spears — are  in  sight,  moving  in 
the  direction  of  Fredericksburgh  or  down  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  More  skirmishing  in 
front  Good  many  stragglers  by  the  wayside, 
but  they  are  generally  brdken-down  soldiers,  and 
trudge  slowly  along  in  the  tracks  of  their  com- 
rades. An  attractive  part  of  the  procession  is  the 
baggage-trains,  wending  their  way  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  Thousands  of  wagons  are  in  sight, 
and,  between  the  stalling  of  trains,  the  shouting 
of  drivers,  and  the  chaotic  confusion  which  eman- 
ates from  the  motley  mass,  no  man  can  complain 
of  the  ennui  of  a  march. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesquely  beautiful 
than  the  bivouac  at  night  Thousands  of  troops 
line  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  miles. 
Camp-fires  are  glimmering  in  the  trees,  muskets 
arc  stacked  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  the 
men  are  disposed  in  every  conceivable  manner. 
Some  are  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  and  already 
dreaming  away  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  some  are 
sitting  around  the  camp-fires,  watching  the  roast- 
ing ears  and  discussing  the  **  coming  events  which 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  some  arc  among 
the  trees,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  gray  film  of 
smoke  that  has  arisen  from  the  myriad  fires  and 
rests  upon  the  earth.  Between  the  dusty  figures 
of  the  soldiers,  the  various  occupations  in  which 
they  arc  engaged,  the  road  filled  with  wagons  and 
guns,  the  appearance  of  the  illuminated  trees  and 
bushes,  forming  against  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
night  a  fantastic  background,  and  all  the  details 
combined  with  the  almost  unnatural  beauty,  the 
spectacle  resembles  one  vast  embroidered  trans- 
parency that  has  been  worked  by  goblin  hands. 
Art,  with  her  most  opulent  tents  and  fixtures, 
arrayed  in  her  richest  trappings,  can  never  hope 
to  cijual  those  of  the  curious  and  careless  eflbrts 
of  nature.  AVe  live  on  what  we  can  get — now 
and  then  an  ear  of  corn,  fried  green  apples,  or  a 
bit  of  ham  broiled  on  a  slick,  but  quite  as  fre- 
quently do  without  cither  from  morning  until 
night.  We  sleep  on  tlie  ground  without  any  other 
covering  than  a  blanket,  and  consiiler  oui*selves 
fortunate  if  we  arc  not  frozen  still"  before  morn- 
ing.    The  niglits  are  both  damp  and  cold. 

A  u^ust  22. — To-day,  another  busy  scene.    The  I 


army  resumed  its  march  at  daylight,  Long- 
street's  twelve  brigades  moving  towai^  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  right,  and  Jackson  on  the  left  The 
latter  passed  the  Rapidan  Station  on  the  Vii^nia 
Central  Railroad,  and  is  pressing  on  north-east 
of  Culpeper.  Several  small  skirmishes  have  taken 
place  on  the  front,  and  eighty  or  ninety  prl* 
oners  went  by  on  their  way  to  the  rear.  Among 
the  Yankees  captured  by  Jackson  v^ere  two  men, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  fell  into  oar  hands,  com- 
menced to  ask  after  their  old  comrades  in  an  ar- 
tillery company.  An  inquiry  being  instituted, 
they  confessed  that  eight  months  ago  they  were 
soldiers  in  our  army,  but  that  being  tired  of  serv- 
ice they  had  deserted,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Without  further  ado  the  General  ordered 
them  to  be  hung  to  a  tree,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army. 

In  Longstreet's  division  there  has  also  been  ae^ 
tive  work.  The  enemy  several  times  attempted 
to  check  our  advance,  but  were  signally  repulsed. 
Pickett's,  Wilcox's,  and  Piyor's  brigades  were 
severally  engaged  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  lost  a  few  men  killed  and  wounded.  At 
Mountain  Run,  a  small  branch  which  ioins  the 
Rappahannock,  a  Federal  battery  of  six  pieces 
commenced  this  afternoon  to  throw  shells  by  way 
of  diversion,  but  were  promptly  engaged  by  the 
Donaldsonville  battery,  (Louisiana,)  Captain  Mora, 
and  soon  afler  retired.  In  this  affair  General  Ro- 
ger A.  Pryor  had  a  narrow  escape.  While  sitCng 
on  a  fence  by  the  roadside,  a  shell  burst  immedi- 
ately over  his  head,  and  the  fragments  dasheii 
into  the  ground  around  him  on  every  side,  but, 
fortunately,  without  doing  injury.  As  he  wears 
a  high  felt  hat,  and  was  plainly  in  sight  of  the  ar- 
tillerists, the  presumption  is  that  he  was  made 
their  mark.  General  Wilcox  likewise  received 
similar  attentions.  Ho  was  riding  in  advance  of 
the  army,  attended  by  a  single  trooper,  when  t!ic 
latter  discovered  one  of  the  Yankee  pickets  peep- 
ing over  the  top  of  a  boulder.  *'Sliall  I  bring 
him  downV"  said  the  soldier;  "No,"  replied  the 
General,  "better  not  waste  your  powder,  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great"  Hardly  were  the  wonls  out 
of  his  mouth  before — **  whiz"— a  Miiiio  ball  fiow 
within  three  inches  of  the  General's  ear,  and 
lodged  in  the  bank  behind  him.  Subsequently 
ho  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  day  which  have 
kept  the  men  in  goo<l  humor,  and  eager  f«)r  a  fight, 
was  a  charge  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  upon  two 
companies  of  the  Twelfth  Mississippi  regiment 
Thinking  they  had  the  confederates  surrounded, 
the  Yankee  colonel  demande<l  a  surrender.  **  Sur- 
render be ,"  was  the  response,   "  Missis- 

sippians  don't  know  how."  In  a  moment  more 
the  cavalry  were  dashing  forward  at  full  spce«l. 
Our  men  allowed  them  to  come  within  short  range, 
and  then  opened.  Thirty  or  forty  saddles  Wciti 
emptied  in  less  time  than  you  can  tell  it  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  the 
regiment  took  to  its  heels,  and,  amid  the  cheers 
and  jeers  of  the  boys,  got  out  of  sight  in  the  most 
industrious  manner  possible. 

Tc-day  has  been  further  signalized  by  the  haiig 
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ing  of  a  spy  —  a  man  named  Charles  Mason,  of 
Penysville,  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  that  as  one 
of  the  couriers  of  General  Longstreet  was  carry- 
ing an  order,  he  was  met  by  this  man,  who  in- 
quired: "Whose  division  do  you  belong  to?" 
"  Longstreet's."  The  courier  then  asked :  "Whose 
division  do  you  belong  to  f  *  "Jackson's,"  was  the 
reply.  A  gray  confederate  uniform  favored  this 
idea,  and  a  conversation  ensued.  As  the  two  trav- 
pUed  toj^ether  the  courier  observed  that  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  companion  to 
drop  behind,  and  finally  he  was  astonished  by  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast,  and  a  demand  for 
the  delivery  of  the  papers  he  carried  in  his  belt 
Having  no  other  resource,  the  latter  surrendered 
the  documents,  when  the  spy  deliberately  shot 
him  in  the  back  and  ran.  Soon  afterwiu*d  Uie 
courier  was  found  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  narr 
rated  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  describing  the 
man  so  minutely  that,  when  subsequently  arrest- 
ed, he  was  known  beyond  a  peradventure.  He 
had,  for  instance,  two  defective  front  teeth,  was 
a  pale-faced,  determined-looking,  and  quick-spo- 
ken* person. 

A  search  was  at  once  instituted,  but  fortunate- 
ly he  fell  into  our  hands  by  his  own  foolishness. 
It  is  stated  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  this)  that  this 
morning  the  epy  rode  up  to  General  Jones,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  said :  "  General,  I 
am  the  chief  courier  of  General  Jackson ;  he  de- 
sired me  to  request  you  to  order  your  column  to 
be  reversed  at  once."  The  order  was  of  course 
given,  and  the  pretended  courier  rode  away.  His 
next  exploit  was  to  ride  up  to  the  colonel  of  one 
of  our  regiments  and  give  him  the  same  command 
he  had  given  to  Jones.  The  colonel  was  a  shrewd 
oflBcer,  however,  and  remarked :  "  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  my  orders  from  General  Jack- 
son." "  Well,  sir,  those  were  my  orders  from 
him  to  you."  "  What  cavalry  are  you  from  ?" 
The  courier  hesitated  a  moment,  and  said :  "  From 
the  Hampton  Legion."  "  In  whose  division  and 
brigade  is  that  ?"  asked  the  colonel.  This  con- 
fused him  still  more,  and  he  could  only  reply : 
"  I  don't  know ;  1  have  forgotten."  Being  then 
taken  into  custody  and  examined,  several  papers 
were  found  upon  his  person  written  in  short  hand 
and  an  abbreviated  long  hand,  embracing  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained.  A  pair  of  lieuteni^nt's 
shoulder-straps  were  also  concealed  in  his  pocket 
These  discoveries  being  made,  the  man  confessed 
that  he  was  a  Yankee,  and  belonged  to  the  Union 
army,  but  in  the  capacity  of  an  independent  scout 
He  admitted  further  that  he  had  observed  and 
reported  the  movements  of  our  army,  but  denied 
having  killed  the  courier.  He  claimed  that  it  was 
done  by  a  party  of  Texans  with  whom  ho  was 
travelljng. 

The  various  facts  being  conclusive,  the  court- 
martial  by  which  he  was  tried  had  little  hesita- 
tion in  finding  him  "guilty,"  and  sentencing  him 
to  be  hung.  The  execution  took  place  this  after- 
noon, under  the  direction  of  General  Evans,  in 
the  presence  of  his  brigade  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers.      The  pnsoner  was  mounted 
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on  a  horse,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  he 
was  driven  beneath  a  tree.  The  rope,  which  waa 
a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  bed-cord,  then 
being  adjusted,  he  was  ordered  to  stand  upon  the 
saddle.  As  he  did  so  a  soldier  gave  a  sharp  cut 
to  the  animal,  and  in  a  second  more  the  spy  was 
jerking  convulsively  from  the  limb  above  him. 
He  met  his  fate  with  great  stoicism,  and  appeared 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  accomplished, 
but  to  the  last  denied  all  participation  in  the  act 
of  shooting  Longstreet's  courier.  He  said  he 
had  an  uncle  and  aunt  living  in  Clarke  county, 
Virginia,  and  that  the  latter  had  made  him  tht 
confederate  uniform  which  he  wore. 

Friday,  August  22,  1862.— At  Stevensburgh. 
Once  a  fine  old  sober  Virginia  village,  but  now 
deserted,  dilapidated,  and  as  rough  as  if  it  had 
been  evolved  up  from  a  lot  of  second-hand  rub- 
bish. The  ancient  burgh  has  evidently  been 
awakened  from  a  long  coma,  and  while  I  write 
is  alive  with  a  cosmopolitan  humanity.  As- 
cending the  hill  in  the  suburbs  we  have  one  of 
the  handsomest  views  in  the  country.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  horizon  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  hang- 
ing like  a  misty  veil  dropped  from  the  clouds,  the 
huge  tops  illuminated  by  the  sunlight  Between 
here  and  there  spreads  out  a  broad  plain,  broken 
at  intervals  by  hills  and  patches  of  woods.  Four 
miles  to  the  left  of  our  line  of  travel  is  Culpeper 
Court-House.  Four  miles  ahead  is  Brandy  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and 
already  there  is  filing  away  in  that  direction  a 
train  of  a  thousand  wagons.  In  the  meadows  at 
your  feet  are  camps  of  other  wagon  trains,  con- 
taining ordnance,  quartermaster  and  other  stores^ 
for  the  use  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  army. 
Several  brigades  are  also  bivouacked  here,  whUe 
others  are  in  motion,  filing  across  the  country. 
Roads  in  superb  condition  for  marching,  and 
weather  bracing.  The  head  of  Longstreet's  corps 
is  now  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock; 
Jackson  still  to  the  left  General  K.  H.  Ander- 
son^s  division  has  just  come  up  from  Richmond, 
and  is  hurrying  forward  to  the  front  It  is  soon 
after  sunrise,  and  the  camps  are  in  a  state  of  bus- 
tle—men cooking  rations,  eating  breakfasts,  and 
preparing  to  resume  their  march. 

Near  here  is  where  a  part  of  Colonel  Ashby*s 
old  command  attacked  the  enemy*s  rear-guard 
day  before  yesterday,  and  drove  them  back. 
Several  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Some 
twenty  Yankee  prisoners,  captured  within  the 
last  two  days,  are  confined  in  the  town.  They 
are  generally  a  miserable,  low-lived  set  of  fel- 
lows, but  evidently  glad  they  are  out  of  tribula- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  will  acknowledge  that  he 
belongs  to  the  army  of  General  Pope.  They 
swear  they  are  General  Burnside's  men.  I  asked 
one  of  them  where  the  army  appeared  to  be 
going.  He  replied :  "  Some  to  Warrenton  June 
tion  and  some  toward  Alexandria."  Citizens  who 
live  here  report  that  they  moved  off  evidently  in 
great  haste  and  confusion,  and  were  terribly  an- 
noyed by  our  advanced  cavalry.  It  is  probably 
their  intention  to  make  a  stand  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Rappahannock,  and  endeavor  to  prerent 
oar  crossing.  Lee  is  pressing  them  with  great 
pertinacity. 

AuguMt  28. — Twenty-eight  miles  from  Manas- 
sas, four  miles  from  the  Rappahannock.  It  is 
now  half-past  six  o* clock  a.m.,  and  heavy  can- 
nonading  has  commenced  apon  the  front  Jack- 
son is  reported  to  have  sent  word  to  Lee  that  he 
k  in  possession  of  Warren toQ  Springs^,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  left  of  Longstreet  Ewell  is  also 
said  to  have  crossed  the  river  above  the  enemy. 
Two  bridges  across  Cedar  Run  and  the  Rafddan 
having  been  burned  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot 
use  the  railroad  until  they  have  been  rebuilt 
One  of  the  prisoners  states  that  the  iron  and  ma- 
terials for  the  purpose  are  always  near  them,  and 
it  is  understo(Mi  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
18  rapidly  going  f<Mrward.  If  this  be  true,  the 
army  can  soon  be  subsisted  more  conveniently 
even  than  at  Manassas.  There  are  no  fortifica- 
tions around  Warrenton,  but  the  position  is  nat- 
urally strong  for  either  friend  or  foe. 


Doc.  98. 
REPORT  OF  BRIG.-GBNERAL  GILBERT 

Of  THE    OPERATIONS   ALONG    THE    LOULBVILLB   AND 
NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 

HBAoqixABTBM  Tixn  DtTtnoa,  I 

An>  Troops  ov  m  L.  A.  N.  R.  R.,  v 

Loohtillk,  Ky.,  Janiutry,  1868. ) 

Captain  :  The  commanding  ofiBcers  of  the  post 
and  stockades  which  were  assailed  by  Morgan^s 
force  in  his  recent  attack  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  have  been  required  to  render 
a  report  to  these  headquarters  of  their  respective 
commands,  but  as  they  are  now  much  scattered, 
it  will  be  some  days  before  these  reports  can  be 
collected  for  transmission.  In  the  mean  time, 
please  accept  the  following  in  view  of  a  more 
full  report,  which  I  can  make  on  the  receipt  of 
those  of  my  subordinate  commanders. 

Morgan's  forces  showed  themselves  in  full 
strength  at  Cave  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
last  month,  and  such  were  the  accounts  of  his 
forces  that  I  repaired  from  my  headquarters  at 
Lebanon  Junction  to  Munfordville  to  assure  my- 
self that  the  m^ns  provided  for  the  defence  «f 
that  position  had  been  properly  applied.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  Colonel  Hobson,  commanding, 
fully  prepared,  his  troops  well  posted,  and  the 
new  set  of  earthworks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ravine  in  good  progress.  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  those  Parrott  euns  shipped  for  this  post 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Leaving  my  Assistant  In- 
spector-General, Captain  Stacey,  to  proceed  with 
the  further  inspection  of  the  troops,  I  repaired 
to  Louisville,  and  there  found  the  missing  artil- 
lery, as  well  as  the  implements  of  the  two  thirty 
Parrott  guns,  carried  down  to  the  train  of  that 
day,  and  placed  in  position.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  the  above  artillery  and 
artillery  stores  were  despatched  down  the  road, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  train  was  turned  back 
M  Bbort  distance  from  Nolin,  for  the  enemy  had 


passed  around  Munfordville  and  was  then  can- 
nonading the  stockade  at  Bacon  Creek.  The 
three  guns  above  named  lay  in  the  Nashville  d^ 
pAt  for  three  davs,  waiting  for  transportation. 
The  stockade  at  kacon  Creek  was  reduced  that 
day,  and  the  enemy  passed  on,  not  attacking  the 
Nolin  stockade  for  want  of  time,,  probably.  On 
gaining  Elizabethtown,  Morgan  found  the  Ninety- 
first  Illinois  in  his  way.  It  had  been  mov^ 
from  the  trestles  in  Muldraugh*8  Hill.  The  three 
stockades  at  this  place  were  not  finished,  and  tfan 
regiment  was  obliged  to  betake  itself  to  the 
houses  of  the  place.  The  delay  occasioned  hen 
was  considerable.  Had  the  stockades  been  com- 
pleted it  would  have  been  greater. 

In  dismissing  a  high  officer  for  his  neglect  to 
push  forward  the  work  on  these  stockades,  the 
Government  vindicated  the  principles  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  act  did  not  make  cannon-proof 
shelters  for  the  Ninety-first  Illinois  to  fight  ft-ooi, 
and  that  regiment  was  obliged  to  do  its  best  firom 
the  houses  of  the  place.  From  Elizabethtown 
Morgan  passed  over  to  destroy  the  trestles  about 
a  mile  apart  There  had  been  prepared  earth- 
works with  platforms  for  artillery.  Suitable 
meces,  however,  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain. 
There  was  partial  shelter  for  the  men,  and  I 
hoped  that  with  their  muskets  they  oould  make 
good  their  hold  on  the  place  for  one  day  —  suiB- 
cient  to  allow  the  pursuing  force  to  overtake  the 
rebels.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Matson  joined  the 
regiment  during  the  night,  and  took  cluu^  of 
the  troops  at  both  trestles,  his  lower  one  having 
been  reenforced  by  two  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Illinois.  Toward  morning  the  enemy  en- 
compassed the  position,  and«  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, Lieutenant-Colonel  Matson  called  up  to 
the  Sulphur  Fork  trestle  all  of  tlie  troops.  It 
was  three  p.m.  before  the  artillery  opened  on  our 
troops,  and  after  somewhat  more  than  an  hour, 
the  surrender  took  place.  It  was  while  returning 
from  carr}'ing  my  orders  to  this  post  that  Lieut- 
enant John  Speed,  my  Aid-de-Camp,  was  inter- 
cepted and  captured.  I  had  some  hope  of  being 
able  to  reenforce  this  position  from  Lebanon,  but 
the  demonstrations  against  the  railroad  leading 
to  that  point  discouraged  it  After  the  envelop- 
ment of  the  garrison  at  Sulphur  Fork  trestle,  a 
company  of  the  enemy* s  cavalry  advanced  along 
the  road  toward  the  Rolling  Fork  stockade,  burn- 
ing Can  Run  bridge.  This  is  as  far  as  the  rebels 
came  along  the  main  stem.  Next  morning.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  open  on  Rolling  Fork 
stockade,  Colonel  Harlan  with  his  brigade  and 
battery  overtook  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  their  flight  Morgan's  force  was 
mounted,  and  he  had  with  him  seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  among  which  were  some  .«ux- 
poundcrs,  and  possibly  a  twelve-pounder  howit- 
zer. Colonel  Harlan  was  enabled  to  overtake 
him  on  account  of  the  delays  occasioned  by  tlie 
several  stockades  and  detachments  of  troops  that 
were  planted  in  his  way.  Had  the  resistance 
been  more  prolonged,  he  could  have  been  cau^t 
by  Colonel  Harlan  in  Muldraugh^s  Hill,  and  pro- 
bably compromised  to  the  extent  of  hk  lieavMr 
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gotis,  FVom  first  to  last  our  aisunlties  M^cre 
»ma11,  and  the  several  siirrendeT!i  afipear  to  have 
been  induced  more  by  the  moral  effect  of  the 
en^my'^s  artillery  than  by  destruction  of  life  or 
the  pfivalbns  incident  to  a  long  Biege. 

In  the  stockade,  &<;  an  clement  of  defence  for 
the  railroad^  I  Rtill  har©  confidence ;  hut  I  afik 
for  troops  to  garrison  them  —  well-seaEoned  sol- 
diers. Of  the  stockades  attacked  only  two  were 
fi niched.  Of  theee,  one  held  out  fire  hours,  and 
required  two  or  more  changes  of  position  before 
the  guna  brought  to  bear  on  it  effected  the  re- 
duction. This  was  the  Bacon  Creek  Etoekade. 
The  New-H»ven  stnckade  withstood  the  attack, 
and  the  garrison  still  holds  iL 

Before  closing  this  report  X  must  be  alloired 
to  cxpresB  my  regret  that  the  disposition  a  to 
meet  this  attack  on  the  road  were  not  suffered 
to  remain  unchanged.  The  two  cavalry  re^- 
tnents  fitted  out  with  Ught  guns,  with  a  special 
f  lew  to  thi<9  ^erTice,  have  been  called  to  a  distant 
field  of  operations.  The  removal  of  the  Thirty^ 
third  brignde,  ita  battery  and  cavalry,  first  to 
Glasgow^  and  thence  to  the  Cumberland  HiTer, 
deprived  me  of  the  means  of  moving  compactly 
and  rapidly  on  Morgan  on  his  approach.  The 
transfer  of  the  li^irty -fourth  brigade  and  its  bat* 
tery  from  Lebanon  to  Columbia,  elicited  a  re- 
ipectfu!  protest  horn  mo  at  the  tinse.  That  bri* 
£ade  resumed  its  place  in  time  to  protect  Lebanon, 
but  not  in  time  to  fiupport  Rolling  Fork  bridge 
and  the  trestles.  In  future,  should  the  demands 
for  forces  be  supplied  by  drafts  on  the  railroad 
guards,  the  like  result  must  follow.  It  is  for 
my  immediate  superiors  to  decide  where  the 
iacriflce  is  to  be  made. 

Very  respectfully,  yoor  obedient  serrant, 
C*  C.  Gilbert, 

Bric-Ofnefsl  Toliuiteerft,  OoincisnAInf  Tenth  tHvUton, 

■nd  Iriwpt  oa  U  Mad  N,  E,  R, 

CapUtn  A.  C.  SAMPLE,  A.  A,  G., 
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THE  SEVEN  DAYS'  CONTESTa 

QEN'EEAL  MoCALL'g  OfTlCTAL  EEF0RT8* 

Of  the  part  taken  hy  hh  Dhmon  in  the  Sfiitleg  of  Me- 
ekant^t^illr^  G<iinen^M  Milh^  and  yrip-MarkH  fVfl*i- 
Mffadt^  to^riher  with  S^temenU  of  Gfn^rafs  Mtade 
<md  Pnrkr^  i$nd  Cithn^h  Si^otie,  t^ixher^  ^^^^  Wur- 
ntty  TaffgaH^  Mnh^rttj  BtMmffer^  and  ttthtr^. 

Coptam  F.  T,  Locke ^  AuUtani  Adjutant- Gtne- 
rttl: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  re- 
ports of  the  operations  of  my  division  in  the  bat- 
tles before  Richmond  on  the  twenty-sixth,  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  thirtieth  June  last,  which  have 
been  uniivoidably  dtiferrcd  by  my  capture  at  the 
dose  of  i  he  la^t  day's  battle  and  £ub^iequetit  con- 
finement in  Richmond  : 


BATTLE   or   MECtlATHOVILL^    JP^I    TWBMTr-Simi, 

On  the  aflomoon  of  the  ninetecTith  June  I  re- 
ceived through  you  the  orders  of  General  Mc» 
Clellan  to  tnove  forward  with  the  ^* ^rmter  pfirt*^ 
of  my  divisioQ  to  Mechanics ville  and  relieve  Tay- 
lor's bn^^ade,  (of  FrankKn'n  corps,)  then  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac:  In 
accordance  with  this  order  I  ad%'anced  the  First 
and  Third  brigades,  coinmanded  respectively  by 
Brigadier-Gen emk  John  F.  Reynolds  and  T  Sey- 
mour, to  Tte^vcr  Dam  Creek,  this  side  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  occupied  a  strong  position  on  its  lej't 
bank,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chicka hominy. 
From  this  position  I  ordered  one  regiment  of  in- 
fantry and  a  battery  to  be  thrown  forward  to  the 
heights  in  front  of  the  village  to  relieve  Taylor, 
and  a  etrong  line  of  pickets  to  be  established  ai; 
far  forward  as  Meadow  Bridge.  I  held  in  reserve 
the  Second  brigade  (Meade's)  in  front  of  Gaines*^ 
farm,  ready  to  act  either  ifi  support  of  the  first 
and  Third  brigades,  or  to  oppose  the  cross bg  at^ 
New-Bridge,  iihould  it  he  attempted. 

The  position  selected  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
waa  naturally  a  strong  one,  the  left  resting  on  the 
Chiekahominy  and  the  right  extending  to  dense 
woods,  (beyond  the  upper  Mechantc^vilte  road.) 
which  were  occupied*  The  passage  of  the  cjeek 
w*as  difficult  throughout  the  greuiter  part  of  my 
frontf  and  with  the  exception  of  the  roads  cros-sing 
at  Ellerson*a  Mill,  near  my  left,  and  that  near  my 
right,  above  mentioned,  impracticable  for  artil- 
lery. On  the  right  of  the  last-named  marl  an 
epauhment  calculated  for  four  pieces  of  field -artit- 
leiy  was  thrown  up,  and  ri He-pits  for  a  regiment 
«ich  were  constructed  in  front  of  each  brigade. 
Cooper's  battery,  of  six  ten- pounder  Parrottguns, 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  road,  (four  of  them  be* 
hind  the  epaukme/iQ  and  Smeads  (regular)  bat* 
tery  of  four  twelve- pounder  Napoleon  guns  on  the 
lel^  of  the  road,  commanded  that  approach.  Do 
Hart's  (regular;  battery  of  six  twelve- pounder 
Napoleon  guns  was  stationed  near  the  front  cen- 
tre^ commanding  a  more  dis^tant  view  of  the  same 
road,  and  alno  the  lower  road  direct  to  the  vil- 
lage by  Ellenron's  Hill.  Easton's  and  Kem'a 
batteries  were  with  the  Second  brigatfe  in  re- 
serve. In  this  position  1  awaited  any  movement 
the  enemy  might  initiate.  Cobb*fi  t^egion,  of  the 
confederate  army,  was  encamped  withm  view,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chick aliominy,  and  A.  P, 
Hill's  division  on  hie  right,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear ;  detachments  from  both  of 
which  held  two  redoubts  and  an  extensive  line 
of  ri^e-pits  along  the  crest  of  the  Itighlanda  over* 
looking  the  river. 

At  about  noon  of  the  twenty- sixth  the  enemy 
was  discovered  to  be  in  motion,  and  at  half- past 
twelve  my  pickets  at  Meadow  Bridge  were  dnven 
in,  whereupon  those  along  the  road  were  ordered 
to  fall  back.  Not  long  afterward,  when  the  head 
of  his  column  appeared  in  front  of  Mcchanies- 
ville,  the  infantry  and  artillery  there  were  witJi^ 
drawn.  In  tlio  mean  time  Meade^a  bri|pMie  hid 
been  ordered  forward,  and  directed  to  occupy 
ground  in  rear  of  the  tin^  where  they  would  b« 
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out  of  ranee  of  musketry  and  at  practicable  dis- 
tance for  the  support  of  any  part  of  the  field. 

My  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  the  following 
order,  from  right  to  left :  On  the  extreme  right 
were  seven  companies  of  the  Second  rcjgiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McCandless;  then  six  com- 
panies of  the  First  Rifles,  Major  Stone ;  the  Fifth 
regiment,  Colonel  Simmons ;  the  First  regiment, 
Colonel  Roberts ;  the  Eighth  regiment,  Colonel 
Hays;  the  Tenth  regiment.  Colonel  Kirk;  the 
Ninth  regiment,  Colonel  Jackson,  and  the  Twelfth 
regimen^  Colonel  Taggart,  which  occupied  the 
extreme  left.  Meade's  brigade,  in  reserre,  con- 
sisted of  the  Third  regiment.  Colonel  Sickel; 
the  Fourth  regiment,  Cdonel  Magilton ;  and  the 
Seventh  regiment.  Colonel  Harrey.  £aston*s 
battery  of  four  iwelTe-pounder, Napoleon  guns, 
and  Kern's  battery  of  six.tweWe-pounder  howit- 
zers, were  also  held  in  reserre.  I  should  here 
mention  that  the  Sixth  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel McKean,  haying  been  detached  some  days 
before,  was  at  Tunstall's  railroad  station,  while 
the  Eleventh  r^ment,  Colonel  Gallagher,  was  on 
picket  on  the  Chickahominy.  These  two  regi- 
ments were  consequently  thrown  out  of  the  en- 
gagement, except  that  the  Eleventh  was  brought 
forward  on  the  morning  of  the  twentr-seventh, 
and  was  under  fire  (losing  one  man)  for  a  short 
time  before  being  withdrawn.  The  Fourth  regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colonel  Childs,  at- 
tached to  the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  was  under 
arms  and  in  readiness  for  any  service  that  might 
be  required  of  it,  but  was  not  called  into  action. 

At  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  enemy's  lines 
were  formed  in  my  front,  and  their  skirmishers 
were  rapidly  advanced,  delivering  their  fire  as 
they  came  forward.  They  were  speedily  driven 
back  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  and  a  rattling  re- 
ply of  musketry.  At  this  moment  I  rode  along 
the  front  of  several  regiments^  and  I  remarked  in 
the  cheerful  and  animated  countenances  of  the 
men  the  promise  of  that  brilliant  success  which 
they  so  nobly  achieved  in  the  sequel. 

In  a  short  time  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manded by  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  person, 
boldly  advanced  in  force  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
artillery  fire,  and  attacked  my  position  from  right 
to  left.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was 
satisfied  that  his  main  attack  was  directed  upon 
my  right,  and  in  consequence  I  ordered  Kern's 
battery  thither,  and  supported  it  by  advancing 
from  the  reserve  the  Tlfird  regiment.  Colonel 
Sickel.  Here  for  a  long  time  the  battle  raged 
with  great  fury.  The  Georgians  now  rushed 
headlong  against  the  Second  regiment,  but  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  those  gallant  fellows, 
whose  commander  soon  sent  to  the  rear  some 
seven  or  eight  prisoners  taken  in  the  rencontre. 

After  this  the  enemy  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  close  contest  on  the  right,  but  alon<;  the  line 
from  the  right  centre  to  the  extreme  left  kept  up 
a  heavy  general  discharge  of  artillery  and  small 
arm.«i,  which,  with  the  rapid  reply  of  the  rescrve.«s 
was  at  times  multiplied  to  an  unbroken  roar  of 
thunder.  Somewhat  later  in  the  day,  a  heavy 
column  was  launched  down  the  road  to  Eller- 


son's  Mill,  where  another  most  determined  attack 
in  force  was  made.  I  had  ahready  sent  Easton's 
battel^  to  General  Seymour,  commanding  the 
left  wing,  and  I  now  despatched  the  Seventh  re- 
giment. Colonel  Harvey,  to  the  extreme  left,  ap- 
prehending that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  turn 
that  flank,  by  crossing  the  creek  below  Uie  milL 
Here  again  the  reserves  maintained  their  positioi^ 
and  sustained  their  chancter  for  stcsamness  in 
fine  stvle,  never  retiring  one  foot  during  a  severe 
struggle  with  some  of  the  very  best  troops  of  the 
enemy,  fighting  under  the  direction  of  their  most 
distinguished  generaL  For  hour  after  hour  the 
battle  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
our  artillery,  dealing  death  to  an  awnU  extent, 
was  unintermitted,  while  the  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  precipitate 
column  after  column  of  fires^  troops  upon  my 
nearly  exhausted  lines. 

About  sunset  Griffin's  brigade,  of  Morrell'a  di- 
vision, arrived  on  the  ground,  together  with  Ed- 
wards's battery.  I  requested  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral to  move  his  brigade  to  the  extreme  right,  thai 
being  the  weakest  point  of  my  position.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  these  troops  reached  the 
ground  indicated,  and  as  the  evening  was  now 
far  advanced,  only  a  portion  of  his  force  could  be 
brought  into  action.  A  short  time,  however,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  Fourth 
Michigan,  Colonel  Woodbury,  relieved  the  Fifth 
reserves,  whose  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  New- York 
joined  the  First  Rifles  and  the  detachment  of  the 
Berdan  Sharp-shooters.  Edwards's  battery  had 
been  left  by  Griffin  in  reserve,  and  late  in  the 
evening  I  turned  it  over  to  General  Sejrmour  to 
be  put  in  position  on  the  left.  About  nine  o*clook 
P.M.  this  well-contested  action  terminated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy  with  very  hecvy  loss. 

My  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  amis  and  the  issuing  of  ammunition,  to  bt 
in  readiness  for  the  resumption  of  the  combat  in 
the  morning.  This  consumed  our  time  till  one 
o'clock  A.M.  of  the  twenty-seventh.  The  troops 
had  but  little  time  for  rest,  as  before  daybreak  I 
received  through  you  General  McClellan's  order 
to  withdraw  my  division  and  fall  back  to  the  rear 
of  Gaines's  Mills. 

This  order,  I  confess,  gave  me  some  concern. 
Had  it  reached  me  at  midnight,  the  movement 
might  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  without  loss  ;  but  now  it  would  be  daylight 
before  the  movement,  which,  under  fire,  is  one  uf 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  war,  particular- 
ly in  presence  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  could 
be  commenced.  I,  nevertheless,  went  to  work 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Meade's  brigade  was 
the  first  to  bo  withdrawn,  but  before  this  was 
accomplished  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  us.  His 
fire  was  promptly  returned,  and  soon  became 
general  along  the  line.  Under  these  circum- 
stances great  caution  and  deliberation  became 
necessary  to  screen  the  movement,  and  conse> 
quently  the  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  slowly 
and  at  intervals.  Meade's  brigade,  however,  i^ 
tired  in  excellent  order.   Griffin  s  brigade  and  ba^ 
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tcry  I  then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  this  was  done 
coolly  and  successfully.  Reynolds's  brigade  fol- 
lowed, during  which  movement  a  scattering  fire 
was  kept  up,  and  this  was  continued  until  all  the 
artillery  was  brought  out  of  action.  Lastly, 
Seymour's  brigade  was  brought  out  In  fine, 
our  lulled  had  been  buried,  our  wounded  had 
been  sent  off  by  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  not  a  man,  nor  a  gun,  nor  a  mus- 
ket was  left  upon  the  field.  The  regiments  filed 
past  as  steadily  as  if  marching  firom  the  parade- 
ground;  and  it  must  have  been  some  time  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  aware  that  we  were  gone, 
as  no -attempt  was  made  to  follow  us  immedi- 
ately. 

My  loss  in  this  battle,  as  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  thirty-three  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifly  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  heavy  beyond  pre- 
cedent in  this  war,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged.  The  strength  of  my  division  on  the 
field  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  including 
officers ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  somewhere  near 
twenty  thousand.  Hill's  division  alone  was  offi- 
cially reported  in  the  Richmond  papers  at  four- 
teen thousand  in  this  battle,  and  was  admitted 
to  have  been  reduced  by  casualties,  after  the 
battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  to  eight  thou- 
sand. I  learned  fro.m  official  authority,  while  a 
prisoner  in  Richmond,  that  General  Lee's  loss  in 
Killed  and  wounded  at  Mechanicsville  did  not  fall 
short  of  two  thousand.  In  the  official  returns 
published,  it  was  admitted  that  the  First  North- 
Carolina  lost  nearly  one  half  its  effective  force, 
and  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia  nearly  two  thirds. 
'*  Stonewall "  Jackson's  artillery  was  in  the  bat- 
tle, with  himself  personally,  although  his  infant- 
ry was  several  miles  to  the  right  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

Where  all  so  gallantly  supported  the  hohor  of 
the  flag,  it  would  appear  invidious  to  particular- 
ize, but  my  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  Gene- 
rals Reynolds,  Meade,  and  Seymour ;  to  Colonels 
Simmons  and  Taggart;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McCandless  and  Major  Stone,  all  of  the  reserves, 
and  who  were  all  zealous  and  active,  as  well  as 
gallant,  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties, 
throughout  this  well-fought  action.  The  officers 
of  artillery  especially  distinguished  themselves, 
£aston,  De  Hart,  Smead,  Cooper,  and  Kerns. 
General  Meade  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  prompt- 
ness and  zeal  in  carrying  out  all  instructions  con- 
veyed to  him,  though  not  directly  engaged.  It 
is  with  much  pleasure  I  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tion to  Brigadier-General  Griffin,  who  promptly 
brought  his  fine  brigade  to  my  support  at  a  time 
when  it  was  supposed  to  be  needed.  Also  to 
General  Morrell,  who  brought  his  division  within 
supporting  distance,  and  was  ready  to  act  had  aid 
been  required.  My  personal  staff,  Captain  H.  J. 
Biddle,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Scheetz  and  Meconkey,  Aids-de-Camp,  as 
well  as  Lieutenant  Beatty,  Acting  Ordnance  Offi- 
cer, deserve  special  notice  for  their  ^Uantry  in 
carrying  orders,  and  for  the  other  duties  incident 
to  their  officei. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PART  TAKEN  BT  MOCALL's  DIVISIOK- 
(the  PENNSYLVANIA  RESERVES)  IN  TUB  BATTLB 
OP  OAINES'S  MILLS,  ON  THE  TWENTY- SEVENTH 
JUNE,    1862. 

My  division  having  been  successfully  with- 
drawn from  its  position  near  Mechanicsville,  after 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  June,  moved  steadily  and  in  or- 
der to  the  ground  designated,  in  rear  of  Gaines^s 
Mills,  where  it  arrived  at  ten  a.m. 

Here  I  was  notified  by  General  Porter,  that  as 
my  division  had  been  engaged  till  late  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  suffered  from  loss  of  sleep,  and 
had  been  under  fire  for  some  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  held  in  reserve  to-dav. 

As  the  different  brigades  of  Porters.corps  ar- 
rived on  the  ground,  they  were  formed  in  line  on 
the  interior  edge  of  the  dense  woods  bounding 
the  extensive  plain  of  cleared  farm  lands,  stretch- 
ing some  one  thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  yards  back  to  the  Chickahom- 
iny.  These  troops  constituted  the  first  line,  and 
my  division  occupied  the  open  ground  some  six 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  The  artillery  occu^ 
pied  the  space  between  the  lines.  The  cavalry 
of  my  division,  the  Fourth  regiment  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  placed  under  cover  of  the  slope  in  rear. 

At  half-past  three  o^clock  p.m.  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced and  opened  his  fire.  'Very  soon  aft^  the 
action  commenced  you  ordered  me  to  move  for- 
ward the  Second  and  Third  brigades  of  my  divi- 
sion  to  support  the  first  line.  This  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  in  a  style  that  called  forth  an 
expression  of  admiration  fi'om  the  Commanding 
General.  These  two  brigades  were  soon  under 
fire,  in  some  instances  9ie  regiments  going  at 
once  into  line  where  intervals  had  been  left, 
while  in  others  they  halted  directly  in  rear  of 
the  line  already  formed.  In  a  short  time  after 
this  the  First  brigade  of  my  division  also  wag 
ordered  forward,  and  soon  became  engaged.  In 
the  mean  time  the  batteries  of  my  division, 
Cooper's  on  the  right  and  De  Hart's,  Easton's^ 
and  Kern's  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left,  wert 
also  advanced  and  shelled  the  enemy  over  the 
heads  of  the  men  in  line. 

The  action  had  soon  become  general,  and  the  fire 
in  front  of  my  division,  which  was  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  line  of  battle,  increased  to  a  deafening 
roar  of  musketry,  above  which  the  artillery  fire 
at  times  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The 
enemy  was  apparently  drawn  up  in  four  or  five 
lines,  and  one  after  another  of  them  was  thrust 
forward  on  my  front  as  fast  as  the  preceding  one 
recoiled  before  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  re- 
serves, or  at  such  short  intervals  that  the  tho- 
roughly heated  muskets  of  my  men  had  not 
time  to  cool  In  this  way,  for  upward  of  three 
hours,  my  brave  fellows  were  under  fire,  the 
regiments  either  relieving  04ich  other  or  some 
regiment  of  another  division  whose  men  had 
become  exhausted.  About  this  time,  seeing 
some  commotion  <m  the  left  of  my  division,  I 
rode  rapidly  to  the  ground  and  found  that  the 
Fourth  regiment  had  beert  driven  in  and  WM 
Seing  rallied  by  General  Meadei 
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The  line,  however,  was  soon  re-formed.  I  rode  in 
front,  addressed  the  men  briefly,  and  they  soon 
resumed  their  place  in  line  of  battle.    ' 

Every  thing  now  on  the  left  of  ray  division  was 
in  successful  and  satisfactory  operation ;  I  there- 
fore rode  slowly  along  the  line,  halting  for  a  short 
time  in  the  centre,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
right  Here  I  found  General  Reynolds  coming 
fVom  the  woods  with  the  First  and  Eighth  r^- 
ments  of  his  brigade,  he  having  relieved  them 
and  brought  them  out  of  action,  in  consequence 
of  their  ammunition  being  exhausted.  He  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  Fifth  regiment  had  like- 
wise nearly  expended  all  its  ammunition  and 
ought  to  be  relieved.  On  hearing  this,  I  at  once 
directed  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Cap- 
tain H.  J?  Biddle,  to  ride  down  the  line  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  up  a  regiment  (of  Morrell's 
division,  I  think)  that  I  had  seen  in  reserve  as  I 
rode  along  the  line.  I  now  discovered  a  battery 
in  rear  of  my  extreme  right,  which,  I  thought, 
might  be  advanti^geously  brought  into  action.  I 
rode  back  to  the  spot  and  recommended  a  posi- 
tion in  front  to  the  ofiftcer  in  command.  Captain 
Weed,  of  the  Fifth  artillery.  He  cheerfully  as- 
sented and  at  once  moved  off  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  not  proceeded  fiur  before  I  discov- 
ered a  large  number  of  n^en  on  the  extreme  left 
retiring.  It  soon  became  M>pareDt  that  we.  had 
met  with  a  reverse  there.  I  rode  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  men  and  strove  vigorously  to  rally 
them ;  and  I  placed  a  squadron  of  Indiana  cav- 
alry, I  happened  to  find  on  the  ground,  in  line, 
with  orders  to  cut  down  any  man  who  attempt- 
ed to  pass  their  line.  My  endeavor  was  partially 
successful.  I  also  stopped  two  batteries  that 
were  in  retreat  and  brought  them  into  battery 
against  the  enemy,  who  just  then  appeared  on 
the  opposite  hill-side ;  I  thus  checked  their  ad- 
vance on  this  point. 

About  this  time,  Frenches  division,  with 
Meagher*s  brigade,  arrived  on  the  ground  where 
I  was,  and  I  stopped  the  fire  of  the  two  batteries 
iust  brought  into  action  while  they  passed  down 
the  hill  in  front  At  the  foot  of  tno  lull,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  General  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter, who  halted  the  column  of  our  friends,  the 
sun  being  set  and  the  enemy  retired  from  view. 
My  division  retired  in  good  order  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  opposite  Trent's  Ilill  (in  compliance 
with  General  Porter's  order)  after  they  had 
crossed.  On  Trent's  Hill  the  division  lay  upon 
their  arms  till  morning. 

The  only  occurrence  of  this  day's  battle  that 
T  have  cause  to  regret  (except  the  loss  of  many 
brave  pflftcers  and  men,  whoso  fall  I  sincerely 
mourn)  is  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  the  reserves. 
Colonel  Gallagher  commanding.  This  regiment 
of  Meade's  brigade  had,  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon, relieved  the  Fourth  New-Jersey  rai- 
ment, Colonel  Simpson,  (.Major  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,)  the  latter  promising 
to  support  the  former  in  case  of  being  hard 
(pressed.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  £le\:enth 
regiment  becoming  enveloped  i^i'Uie  smoke  o^ 


battle,  continued  the  fight  after  the  rest  of  tha 
line  had  retired,  having  been  closely  engaged 
with  a  rebel  regiment  in  front ;  and  before  the 
Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  been  left  alone 
on  the  field  he  found  himself  under  fire  of  two 
regiments,  one  on  either  flank,  besides  the  one 
in  front  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  gallantly  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the 
advancing  foe  as  he  himself  retired  in  good  or- 
der on  the  Fourth  New-Jersey. 

Here,  to  crown  his  ill-fortune,  he  found  that 
he,  as  well  as  Colonel  Simpson,  was  completely 
surrounded,  a  strong  force  having  already  taken 
position  in  his  immediate  roar.  The  situation  of 
these  two  brave  regiments,  which  had  so  noblr 
maintained  their  ground  after  all  had  retired, 
was  now  hopeless;  their  retreat  was  entfrely 
cut  off  by  the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  still  advancing,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  No  censure  can  possibly 
attach  to  either  Colonel  Gallagher  or  Colond 
Simpson,  or  the  brave  men  of  their  respccdva 
regiments,  on  account  of  this  ill  turn  of  fortune ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  held  their  ground  until  it  wa^ 
tenable  no  longer.  « 

I  have  only  further  to  add«  that  throughout 
this  day  the  reserves  supported  the  character 
they  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville^ 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentjy-sixth  and  the 
momiog  of  this  day. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Brigadier-Generals 
Meade  and  Seymour  for  the  aid  afforded  me  in 
this  hard-fought  field. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  capture  of  Briga- 
dier-General John  F.  Rej^^nolds,  commanding 
First  brigade,  and  his  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Captain  Charles  Kingsbury,  who  were  tak- 
en prisoners  while  returning  to  the  division  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth. 

To  the  ofBcers  of  my  personal  staff,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Captain  H.  J.  Biddle,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, my  thanks  are  due  for  gallant 
and  efficient  services. 

The  loss  of  the  division  to-day  was  heavy ; 
it  is  embraced  in  the  total  at  the  foot  of  this 
report 

BATTLE   OF  NEW-MARKET  CROSS-ROADS,    JUNE   THIR- 
TIETH,   1863. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  twenty-seventh,  after 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  my  division  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  to  Trent's  Ilill,  where  it  re- 
mained till  eight  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  At  that  hour  I  received  your  orders  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  White  Oak  Creek,  and 
to  take  with  me  liunt's  reserve  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  batteries.  As  this  would  extend 
my  column  many  miles  in  length,  and  as  my  flank 
would  constantly  be  exposed  to  attack,  I  placetl 
the  whole  of  the  Third  brigade,  by  regiments 
between  the  batteries,  to  aftbrd  them  support 
This  movement,  owing  to  narrow  and  bad  roads, 
was  necessarily  slow,  and  my  division,  after  be- 
ing all  nitcht  on  the  march,  did  not  reach  the 
crossing  of  White  Oak  Creek  until  uear  noon  oo 
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Ihe  twenty-ointb.  Having  crossed  the  creek,  I 
was  ordered  by  the  General-in-Chief  to  put  my 
division  in  position  to  repel  any  attack  by  the 
enemy  from  the  direction  of  Richmond.  This  I 
did,  and  I  remained  in  position  till  five  o*clock 
P.M.  At  that  hour  the  march  was  resumed  and 
continued  by  my  command  till  I  reached  the 
Quaker  road  crossing  of  the  New-Market  road, 
at  midnight  My  onkrs  were  to  take  a  position 
here  to  repel  an  attack  from  Richmond.    Having 


selected  my  position  and  establishecf  the  Ural 
and  Second  brigades,  and  sent  to  the  front  % 
regiment  of  infantry  and  a  battery,  and  a  strong 
picket  in  advance  of  them,  I  kept  the  Third  biv 
gade  in  reserve,  and  awaited  the  result  till  near 
daylight,  when  I  was  ordered  to  return.  I 
marched  back,  left  in  front,  and  reached  tha 
point  where  the  Turkey  Bridee  road  turns  olf 
from  the  New-Market  road,  about  seven  o*clock 
▲.K.  on  the  thirtieth.    Here  I  was  ordered  to 
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halt  till  the  whole  of  the  immense  supply-trains 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  then  slowly  ad- 
vancing from  White  Oak  Creek,  had  passed 
toward  James  River,  and  to  repel  any  attack 
that  the  enemy  mieht  make  on  it  At  nine 
o*clock  commenced  the  heavy  cannonade,  caused 
by  the  enemy  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  creek,  and  it  continued  with  little  interrup- 
tion till  noon. 

It  was  a  determined  artillery  duel,  but  as  I 
did  not  apprehend  their  ability  to  effect  a  pas- 
sage, I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attack  on  myself  must  come  from  the  direction 
of  Richmond,  on  my  right  flank.  I  had  thrown 
out  a  cavalry  picket  in  that  direction,  and  on 
afterward  detecting  indications  of  an  advance 
of  the  enemy,  moved  out  a  regiment  of  in&ntry 
to  strengthen  the  picket 

Having  examined  the  country  around  me,  I 
made  the  disposition  of  my  troops,  facing  to  the 
right  fluik,  as  follows,  Meade*s  brigade  on  the 
right,  Seymour's  on  the  left,  and  held  Reynolds's 
brigade,  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Seneca  G. 
Simmons,  of  the  Fifth,  in  reserve.  The  artillery 
I  established  in  front  of  the  line,  Randall's  (reg- 
ular) battery  on  the  right,  Cooper's  and  Kern  s 
opposite  the  centre,  and  two  German  batteries, 
(accidentally  with  my  division,)  of  four  twenty- 
pound  Parrott  guns  each,  commanded  by  Cap- 


tains Dietrich  and  Kennerheim,  on  the  left  of  ibo 
infantry  line. 

The  Fourth  r^ment  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 
Colonel  Childs,  was  drawn  up  on  the  lef^  and 
rear,  but  not  being  called  into  action,  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  to  fall  back. 

The  country  on  my  new  fWmt  was  open,  em^ 
bracing  a  lam  farm,  intersected  toward  th« 
rieht  by  the  New-Market  road  and  a  small  strip 
of  timber  parallel  to  it ;  the  open  front  was  e%hl 
hundred  yards,  its  depth  at  least  one  thousuMl 
Yards.  It  was  a  beautiful  battle-field,  but  to« 
large  for  my  force,  the  h^nds  on  either  flank  be* 
ing  open.  My  disposition  having  been  made,  I 
calmly  await^  the  approach  of  Uie  enemy.^ 

About  half-past  two  o'clock  r.x.,  my  picketi^ 
after  skirmishine,  were  driven  in  by  a  strong 
advance,  but  without  loss  on  our  side.  At  tlurM 
o'clock  the  enemy  sent  forward  a  regiment  on  * 
my  left  centre^  and  immediately  afterward  aRoHi* 
er  on  my  right  centre,  to  feel  for  a  weak  pdnl 
They  were  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  shelly 
and  advanced  boldly,  but  were  both  driven  baok^ 
the  former  by  the  Third  regiment.  Colonel  Sk>- 
kel,  and  the  latter  by  the  Seventh  regiment^  Col- 
onel Harvey.  After  this,  I  rode  forwu^  witk 
the  First  Rifles,  and  placed  them  in  a  narrow 
skirt  of  timber  on  the  left  and  in  front  Soon 
after  this,  a  very  heavy  column  moved  to  th«  left 
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.of  mj  line,  and  threatened  to  take  me  in  flank. 
I  at  once  changed  front  on  that  flank,  sending 
Colonel  Simmons  with  two  regiments  of  the 
Krst  brigade  to  reinforce  that  quarter.  This 
Boyement  was  promptly  executed,  but  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  furious  attack  with  artil- 
Usry  and  inikntrj  was  almost  inmiediately  made 
on  that  flank.  I,  at  the  same'  time,  directed 
Captain  Biddle,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  to 
ride  to  the  left  and  change  the  direction  of  fire 
of  the  two  German  batteries  firom  the  ih>nt  to 
the  left.  This  order  was  gallantly  executed,  but 
it  is  with  deep  grief  that  I  have  to  state  that  this 
brave  and  valuable  officer  fell  here  mortally 
wounded. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  raged  fiercely, 
the  enemy  throwing  in  a  perfect  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  making  sevml  attempts  to  force 
my  position.  Always  chedced  by  the  steadiness 
of  my  brave  reserves,  he  at  last  retired  for  a 
time,  driven  back  by  the  well-directed  fire  of 
musketry.  During  this  attack  the  gallant  and 
lamented  Colonel  Simmons  fell,  al^  mortally 
wounded. 

It  mu8t*not  be  imagined  that  the  enemy  was 
inactire  alon^  the  centre  and  right  of  my  line 
during  all  this  time.  Cooper's  and  Kern's  bat- 
teries, in  front  of  the  centre,  were  boldly  charged 
upon,  each  time  a  regiment  dashing  up  to  within 
^fty  or  forty  yards.  They  were  then  hurled  back 
by  a  storm  of  canister  and  the  deliberate  fire  of 
the  First  regiment,  Colonel  Roberts,  whom  I  had 
nlaced  immediately  in  rear  of  Kern's,  and  the 
Ninth  regiment.  Colonel  Jackson,  in  rear  of 
Cooper's.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  put  the 
steadiness  of  these  regiments  to  the  test ;  both 
suffered  heavy  loss,  but  particularly  the  First 
regiment,  whose  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Mc- 
Intire)  was  severely  wounded. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  most  determined 
charge  of  the  day  was  made  upon  Randall's  bat- 
tery, by  a  full  brigade,  advancing  in  wedgo 
shape,  without  order,  but  with  a  wUd  reckless- 
ness that  I  never  saw  equalled.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar charges  had,  as  I  nave  stated,  been  previ- 
ously made  on  Cooper's  and  on  Kern's  batteries 
by  single  regiments  without  success,  the  confed- 
.  erates  having  been  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
A  like  result  appears  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  Randall's  company;  and  the  Fourth  regi- 
ment (as  was  subsequently  reported  to  me)  was 
requested  not  to  advance  between  the  guns  as  I 
had  ordered^  as  it  interfered  with  the  cannoneers, 
but  to  let  the  battery  deal  with  them.  Its  gallant 
commander  did  not  doubt,  I  am  satisfied,  his 
ability  to  repel  the  attack,  and  his  guns  fairly 
opened  lanes  in  the  advancing  host  Tlicsc  gaps 
were,  however,  immediately  closed,  and  the 
enemy  came  on,  with  arms  trailed,  at  a  run,  to 
the  very  muzzles  of  his  guns,  where  they  pis- 
tolled or  bayoneted  the  cannoneers.  Two  guns 
were  limbered,  .and  were  in  the  act  of  wheeling 
to  the  rear  when  the  horses  wore  shot,  the  guns 
were  both  overturned,  and  presented  one  con- 
fused heap  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages.  Over 
all  theae  the  men  of  the  Eleventh  Alabama  regi- 


ment dashed  in,  a  perfect  torrent  of  men,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  Fourtli 
regiment  gave  way.  The  left  company  (Captain 
Conrad)  of  that  regunent,  however,  stood  iti 
ground,  and  with  some  fifty  or  dghty  men  of 
other  companies  met  the  Alabamians. 

I  had  ridden  into  the  regiment  and  endeavored 
to  check  them ;  but,  as  is  seen,  with  only  partial 
success.  It  was  here,  however,  my  fortune  to 
witness  between  those  of  my  men  who  stood 
their  ground  and  the  rebels  who  advanoed,  one 
of  the  fiercest  bayonet-fights  that  perhaps  ever 
occurred  on  this  continent  Bayonets  were 
crossed  and  locked  in  the  struggle ;  bayonet 
wounds  were  fireely  given  and  received.  I  saw 
skulls  crushed  by  the  heavy  blow  of  the  butt  of 
the  musket,  and,  in  short,  the  desperate  throsta 
and  parries  of  a  life-and-death  encounter,  prov- 
ing, indeed,  that  Greek  had  met  Greek  when  the 
Alabama  boys  fell  upon  the  sons  of  Pennsylvania^ 

My  last  reserve  regiment  I  had  previously  sent 
to  support  Cooper,  and  I  had  not  now  a  man  to 
bring  forward.  My  men  were  bodily  borne  oft 
the  ground  by  superior  numbers.  A  thick  wood 
was  immediately  in  rear,  and  the  confederates 
did  not  folfow  my  men  into  the  thicket  It  was 
at  this  moment,  on  witnessing  the  scene  I  have 
described  tiiat  I  bitterly  felt  that  my  diviaioo 
ought  to  have  been  reinforced. 

My  force  had  been  reduced,  by  the  battles  of 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh,  to  lest 
thaii  six  thousand,  and  on  this  occasion  I  had  tc 
contend  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  A. 
P.  Hill,  estimated  amongst  the  strongest  and  best 
of  the  confederate  army,  and  numbering  that  da^ 
firom  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand. 

The  centre  was  at  this  time  still  engaged  and  1 
could  not  withdraw  any  trooQS  fi-om  it 

The  Alabama  troops  did  not  attempt  to  enfi- 
lade my  line,  and  leaving  the  guns  on  the  ground, 
(the  horses  having,  dunng  the  fight,  been  eithei 
killed  or  dispersed,)  they  retired  to  the  woods  on 
my  right 

It  was  now  near  sunset  and  the  heat  of  battle 
had  greatly  subsided.  I  now  rode  to  the  rear  to 
rally  and  collect  the  stragglers.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance I  came  upon  two  regiments  of  Kearny *s 
division.  I  requested  them  to  move  forward,  but 
was  informed  their  orders  were  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Kearny.  I  moved  on  and  set 
some  officers  at  work  to  fonn  the  strag^i^lcrs  o» 
my  own  regiments  into  line.  On  my  return  I 
found  General  Kearny.  Ho  put  his  regiments 
in  motion  and  moved  to  the  front  and  on  the 
right  of  my  line. 

As  he  rode  away  he  said  to  mc :  **  If  you  can 
bring  forward  another  line  in  a  few  minutes  we 
can  stop  them."  By  this  time  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  desultory  firing  was  confined  to  the  ex- 
treme right. 

In  a  short  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomp<;on, 
Third  regiment,  came  up  and  reported  to  me  that 
he  had  collected  about  five  hundred  men,  with 
whom  he  was  then  advancing.  I  rode  on  with 
him  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  a  directioa  to 
bring  this  force  up  on  Kearny's  le(t 
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On  MTiving  near  the  ground  where  Randairs 
battery  stood,  I  halted  Thompson's  command, 
wishing  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  my  men 
were  still  in  front  of  me.  I  had  left  Captain 
Conrad's  company  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  advance,  but  it  was  now  so  dark  I  could 
scarcel^j^  distinguish  a  man  at  ten  paces.  The 
battle,  in  fact,  was  now  over ;  the  firing  on  the 
left  and  centre  had  ceased,  and  there  was  only  a 
desultory  firing  between  Kearny's  men  ahd  the 
enemy,  some  ^stance  to  my  right  I  rode  for- 
ward to  look  for  Conrad,  and  on  the  ground 
where  I  left  him  I  rode  into  the  ene'hiy's  picket^ 
the  Forty-seventh  Virginia,  Colonel  Mavo,  rest- 
ing under  some  trees,  and  before  I  knew  in 
whose  presence  I  was,  I  was  taken  prisoner. 
Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  had  no  staff-officer 
with  me,  or  I  should  have  sent  him  forward  to 
examine  the  ground,  instead  of  going  myself; 
but  my  Adjutant-General,  the  valiant  Captain 
Henry  J.  Biddle,  had  been  mortally  wounded  ; 
Lieutenant  Scheetz  had  his  horse  killed,  and  was 
injured  by  the  fall ;  my  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the 
gallant  Beatty,  had  been  severely  wounded  at 
my  side,  and  only  left  me  when  I  had  insisted 
on  his  doing  so ;  my  excellent  Orderly^  Sergeant 
Simeon  Dunn,  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
was  also  fatally  wounded  at  my  side,  and  out  of 
my  escort  of  a  captain  and  twenty  men  of  the 
Fourth  cavalry,  but  one  corporal  (the  brave 
King)  and  one  private  remained  with  me ;  these 
two  men  were  made  prisoners  with  mysel£ 
About  the  time  I  was  taken  prisoner  the  desul- 
tory firing  on  my  right  died  away. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  on 
this  hard-fought  field  is  worthy  of  sA\  praise,  as 
is  fully  attested  by  their  stubborn  resistance  and 
their  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Besides 
the  officers  I  have  already  named,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Second 
brigade.  General  Georee  G.  Meade,  who  rendered 
me  efficient  aid  until  his  wounds  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  field.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due 
to  Colonel  Roberts,  commanding  First  regiment ; 
Colonel  Sickel,  commanding  Third  regiment ; 
Colonel  Hays,  commanding  Eighth  regiment ; 
Colonel  Jackson  and  Captain  Cuthbertson,  of 
the  Ninth  regiment,  and  other  brave  officers  not 
commanding  regiments,  of  whom  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mclntire  arfd  Major  WoUworth  are 
among  the  many  wounded.  I  must  also  name 
as  entitled  to  favorable  notice.  Acting  Division- 
Surgeon  Stocker,  who  accompanied  me  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  assisted  in  communi- 
cating my  orders  until  slightly  wounded  in  the 
wrist  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Indeed,  to  all 
are  my  best  thanks  and  praises  due  for  bravery 
contributing  to  the  important  results,  namely,  the 
defence  of  the  immense  supply-train  while  pass- 
ing that  point  and  the  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  upon  the  New-Market  road,  where  he  strove 
desperately  to  cut  in  two  the  retiring  column  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  trophies  of  the  day  were  three  stands  of 
colors  captured  aad  about  two  hundred  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  division  in  killed,  wounded,  and 


prisoners  in  the  three  battles  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirtieth  of  June  was  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  killed  and 
wounded  amounting  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty,  out  of  about  seven  thousand  who  went 
into  battle  at  Mechanic^ville  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June. 
I  am,  vefy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  A.  McCall, 

Brigftdier-Oeneral  Gommanding  DItUod, 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE   THE  JOINT  COMMriTBB    ON   THX 
CONDUCT  OP  THE  WAR. 

General  George  A,  McCall^  9t§orn  and  examinsd 

hy  Mr,  Covode : 

Question. — It  has  been  reported  that  on  some 
one  occasion  during  the  Peninsula  campaign  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves,  under  your  command, 
were  '*  routed."  Will  you  please  state  whether 
or  not  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  particulars,  if 
any,  that  gave  rise  to  such  report  ? 

Answer. — ^The  only  report  in  existence,  I  be- 
lieve, to  which  your  inquiry  can  refer,  is  the  re- 
port of  General  Joseph  Hooker,  United  States 
volunteers,  of  the  part  taken  by  his  division  in 
the  batte  of  June  thirtieth,  in  firont  of  Richmond, 
called  by  him  the  **  battle  of  Glendale,"  publish- 
ed in  WilJsei  Spirit  of  the  Timee^  of  November 
first,  1862.  In  this  report  that  officer  states 
*^  the  whole  of  MeCalV$  division  wa$  completely 
routed^^*  etc.  This  sweeping  assertion  was  re- 
garded by  every  officer  and  man  of  my  division 
as  exhibiting  a  misapprehension  of  facts  that  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible,  and  it  caused  me  to 
add  to  my  official  report  of  that  battle  (which  I 
designated  ^*  New -Market  Cross-Roads  ")  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  a  supplemental  report  refuting 
this  charge  and  exhibiting  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

Now,  in  order,  sir,  that  your  question  may  be 
comprehensively  answered,  I  must  premise  that 
of  the  several  attacks  made  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Union  army  while  retiring  from  the  front  of* 
Richmond,  upon  James  River,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  that  commanded  by  General 
Robert  £.  Lee  in  person,  on  Monday,  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  1862.  The  Federal  troops,  more 
or  less  engi^ed  in  this  battle,  were  Sumnenr^s 
corps,  and  McCall*s,  Kearny's,  and  Hooker's  di- 
visions. General  McClellan  was  not  present  at 
this  point,  and  the  corps  and  the  divisions  here 
named  manoeuvred  and  fought  independently, 
except  that  the  several  commanders  were  in- 
structed to  maintain  their  positions,  and  protect 
the  army  trains  then  moving  on  toward  James 
River.  To  '^McCall's  division"  was  assigned, 
by  order  of  the  General-in-Chief^  (through  Gen- 
eral Porter,)  a  position  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  point  where  the  line  of  march  turned 
abruptly  fh>m  the  New-Market  road  toward  the 
river.  I  accordingly  formed  my  division  in  two 
lines,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  New-Market 
road,  and  in  fW>nt  of  the  Turkey  bridge  (or 
Quaker)  road  leading  to  the  river,  and  along 
which  the  trains  were  then  moving.  Sumner's 
position  was  at  some  distance  to  the  )efi  of  min«^ 
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and  somewhat  retired ;  Hooker  was  on  Sumner^g 
left,  and  Rlightly  advanced ;  Kearny  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  consequently  on 
my  right ;  there  was  more  or  less  interval  be- 
tween each  two.  The  confederate  forces  ad- 
'  vanced  from  Richmond  down  the  New-Market 
road,  Lee's  object  being  to  cut  or  break  through 
the  Union  armv  at  this  point  Had  be  succeed- 
ed in  doing  so  he  could  nave  seized  and  strongly 
occupied  the  only  two  approaches  to  James 
River,  and  then  the  left  wing  of  our  army  (Heint- 
zelman*s  and  Frankliu^s  corps)  would  inevitably 
have  been  cut  off  firom  McClellan,  and  the  right 
wing  would  liave  been  taken  in  rear  on  its  march. 
That  this  was  Lee^s  object,  as  it  was  his  expecta- 
tion to  accomplish  it,  is  established  by  the  de- 
claration of  General  Longstreet,  **  ihat  ifMc  C<ilIC$ 
dhuum  had  not /ought  a$  it  did,  they  teould 
havs  captured  ^  Federal  armi/.^*  (See  Surgeon 
Marsh's  testimony  herewith.)  And  from  the 
disposition  of  Lee*s  forces,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  brunt  of  the  attack  would  be  on  my 
position.  It  was  so ;  and  to  my  division,  which 
had  been  fighting  and  marching  for  four  days 
and  nights,  without  rest  for  a  single  nighti  it  was, 
indeed,  a  desperate  aflair.  My  division  with  the 
exception  of  an  unimportant  reinforcement,  had 
fought  the  battle  of  Mechanicsyille  single-handed, 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  had  inflicted  on  Lee  the 
only  defeat  the  confederates  acknowledged  they 
sustained  in  front  of  Richmond ;  their  own  ac- 
counts admitting  **  they  were  repuUed  at  every 
point  uiith  unparalleled  (om.''  On  the  twenty- 
seventh,  my  division  fought  again  at  Gaines  s 
Mills,  and  having  lost  heavily  in  the  last  battle, 
they  were  now  reduced  to  about  six  thousand 
men.  On  the  thirtieth,  at  NewrMarket  Orosa- 
Roads,  the  attack  was  made  on  my  division  by 
Longstrcct's  and  A.  P.  Hiirs  divisions,  crack 
troops,  and  about  eighteen  thousand  strong.  For 
some  time  my  division  idone  was  engaged ;  sev- 
eral attempts  having  been  made  to  And  a  weak 
r>int  in  my  line.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  ordered  to  occupy,  both  my  flanks  were 
unavoidably  more  or  less  exposed,  and  about  five 
P.M.  my  left  flank  was  threatened  by  a  heavy 
body  of  the  enemy.  Having  detected  this  at 
once,  I  ordered  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  regiments 
from  my  second  line  to  support  the  left,  and 
directed  a  change  of  front,  there  of  both  infantry 
and  artillery.  This  was  promptly  done,  but  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  The  advance  of  the  enemy 
under  cover  of  a  terrific  artillery  fire,  was  gal- 
lantly met,  and  his  lihe  was  broken  and  com- 
pletely routed,  and  over  two  hundred  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Tenth  regiments, 
commanded  by  Colonels  Fisher  and  Hays,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Warner,  respectively.  (See 
their  reports  herewith.) 

Immediately  after  this,  a  still  heavier  body  of 
the  enemy  advanced  rapidly.  My  regiments  had 
necessarily  become  somewhat  disordered  by  the 
yery  impetuosity  of  their  charge,  and  were  also 
weakened  by  the  detachments  required  to  con- 
duct their  prisoners  to  the  rear.  The  enemy, 
grtatly  supsrkr  in  Dumbera,  was  upon  them  be-. 


fore  they  had  time  to  re-form,  and  they  in  turn 
were  compelled  to  retire,  which  they  did,  dircwtiy 
to  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  (by  this  advanee 
of  the  enemy)  the  Twelfth  regiment,  wh'di  had 
been  divided  and  detached  by  General  Seymour, 
of  the  Third  brigade,  commanding  the  left  winr  of 
the  division,  after  it  had  been  established  io  Unt 
by  myself,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  my  line 
and  cuiven  to  the  left  and  rear.  Simultaneously 
the  cannoneers  of  a  section  of  a  battery  belongiq| 
to  Porter's  corps;  and  left  that  day  with  me,  fled 
with  their  horses  and  limbers  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  breaking  through  the  four  companies 
of  the  Twelfth,  their  support,  and  trampling  the 
men.  This  confused  mass,  together  witi^  the 
other  six  companies  of  the  Twelfth  and  the  de- 
tachments of  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Tenth,  who^ 
as  before  stated,  were  carrying  prisoners  to  the 
rear,  were  hurried  down  a  littto  by-road  between 
Sumner  and  Hooker,  and  in  part,  possiblj  open 
the  latter,  closely  followed  by  the  enemj.  The 
enemy,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  oomtM  on 
freih  traope^  for  Sumner  and  Hooker  had  not 
hitherto  bec^  engaged,  soon  reooiled^aad  won 
driven  over  upon  my  centre,  (not  on  Keamj,  as 
stated  by  Hooker.  See  Colonel  StoQe*8  report) 
Meantime,  the  Fifth,  Eighth.  Tenth,  and  Biflo% 
who,  as  already  remarked,  had  x«iared  immefr 
ate\y  in  rear  of  their  own  ground,  and  to  thaxiglbt 
of  Sumner,  were  rallied  individually  by  their 
colonels,  and  subsequently  came  forward  undv 
them,  the  Brigade  Commander  not  being  present 
(See  reports  of  Colonel  Hays  and  others.^  This 
temporary  reverse  of  Seymour's  brigade,  (one  out 
of  three  brigades,)  you  perceive,  has  beea  magni- 
fied into  the  complete  rout  of  McCalVa  whole 
division.  But  to  show  you,  sir,  what  effect  this 
reverse  had  on  the  division,  I  have  it  in  evidence 
by  officers  at  that  moment  enraiged  in  the  centre 
of  the  division,  (see  report  of  Lieutenant^olond 
Mclntire  and  others  herewith,)  that  it  was  not 
known  or  eten  heard  of  in  their  tieinity  until  the 
next  day  or  after  the  battle  was  over.  I  was  with 
the  centre  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  known  to 
me  at  that  time,  nor  at  the  time  I  returned  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  (from  Richmond,)  where  my 
official  report  of  that  battle  was  written  ;  for,  u 
already  remarked,  the  enemy,  repulsed  by  Sum- 
ner and  Hooker,  was  thrown  on  my  centre, 
whence  they  were  finally  nepulsed  by  my  divi- 
sion. 

I  have  stated  that  both  my  flanks  were  un- 
ayoidably  more  or  less  exposed ;  that  on  the  left 
I  haye  already  described.  On  the  right,  mor4 
than  one  hour  later  in  the  day,  Randal Ps  battery 
was  charged  upon  by  the  enemy  in  great  foroe^ 
and  with  a  reckless  impetuosity  I  never  saw 
equalled ;  they  advanced  over  a  space  of  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  open  ground.  Tne  guns  of  the 
battel^  mowed  them  down  at  every  dischaige, 
yet  they  never  paused.  A  volley  of  musketry 
was  poured  into  them  at  short  distance  by  tha 
Fourth  regiment,  in  support  of  the  battery,  bat 
it  did  not  check  them  for  an  instant ;  they  dash- 
ed on  and  bayoneted  or  pistolled  the  cannoncert 
at  their  guns.    PMof  the  Fourth  gaynwaj;  the 
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remainder,  however,  with  part  of  the  Seventh  in 
their  rear,  (then  coming  forward,)  stood  their 
ground  like  heroes.  I  was  with  the  battery  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  in  the 
bayonet- fight  that  there  took  place,  such  a  dis- 
play of  reckless  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Ala- 
Damians«  and  of  unflinching  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Pcnnsylvanians,  asss  rarelv  beheld  My 
men  were,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers 
and  borne  off  the  ground.  The  battery  was 
taken,  but  immediately  abandoned  by  the  en- 
emy, who  rapidly  retired.  These  reverses  on 
the  flanks  were  the  only  serious  discomfitures 
during  the  day.  ^See  report  of  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General Clarice,  Captain  Cuthbertson,  Col- 
onel Roberts,  Lieutenant  Watmough,  A.  D.  C, 
and  others,  herewith.)  Just  before  sunset,  about 
seven  o'clock  p.m.,  at  least  two  hours  after  Hooker 
reported  my  whole  division  completely  routed, 
Cooper's  battery,  in  front  of  the  centre,  was, 
after  several  cluurges  had  been  repulsed,  finally 
taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  to  be  retaken  by 
the  Ninth  regiment,  in  a  most  glorious  charse, 
(see  Captain  Cuthbertson's  report,)  wherein  toe 
standard  of  the  Tenth  Alabama  was  captured  by 
private  William  J.  Gallagher,  of  company  F,  who 
fdlled  the  rebel  color-beu^r  and  seiased  the  stand- 
ard, which  he  presented  to  me  on  the  ground. 

I  have  no  desire  to  treat  lightly  the  revenues 
on  both  flanks  of  my  division  in  this  hard-fought 
field ;  they  were  the  almost  inevitable  results  of 
greatly  superior  numbers,  impelled  on  those 
points  with  great  impetuosity ;  but  the  Penn^yl- 
foania  resertes^  as  a  DiviaiON,  although  terribly 
shattered,  were  never  ^^  routed  ;^^  they  maintain- 
ed their  ground,  with  these  exceptions,  for  three 
hattrt  against  thrice  their  numbm,  in,  I  believe, 
the  hardest  foueht  and  bloodiest  battle  in  which 
they  ever  have  been  engaged,  and  in  this  opinion 
I  am  sustained  by  most  of  those  oflScers,  if  not 
all,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subiect 

Had  my  division  been  routed,  the  march  of 
the  Federal  army  would  certainly  have  been 
seriously  interrupted  by  Lee  forcing  his  masses' 
into  the  interval — see  General  Porter's  statement 
herewith.  When  I  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  I  was  conducted  at  once  to  Lee's  head- 
<)uarter8.  Here  Longstreet  told  sie  they  had 
seventy  thousand  men  bearing  on  that  point,  all 
of  whom  would  arrive  before  midnight ;  and  had 
he  sticceeded  in  forcing  McClellan  s  column  of 
march,  they  would  have  been  thrust  in  between 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Federal  army. 
Now,  under  this  ver^r  probable  contingency,  had 
I  not  held  my  position^  (see  General  Porter's 
report  herewith,)  the  state  of  affitirs  in  the  left 
wing  of  McClellan's  army  would  have  been 
critical  indeed ;  but  Lee  woe  cheeked  (as  Long- 
street  admjtted)  by  my  division,  (see  Surgeon 
Ifanb's  report  herewith,)  and  the  divisions  in 
the  rear,  together  with  the  P«nn»yh€M^ia  re- 
eervee  and  others,  moved  on  during  the  nighty 
and  joined  McClellan  at  Malvern  Hill  before  day- 
light What  share  my  ditinon  had  in  effecting 
thtM  happy  reeult  let  the  country  judge. 

Individually,  I  labored  under  great  disadvaa- 


tiges  in  this  battle,  having  sooner  or  later  in  the 
day  lost  all  my  brigade  commanders,  Colond 
Simmons,  commanding  First  brigade,  (since  the 
capture  of  General  Reynolds,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,)  having  been  mortally  wounded  early 
in  the  day ;  General  Meade,  commanding  Secona 
brigade,  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire ;  and 
General  Seymour,  commanding  Th\rd  brigade, 
having  disappeared,  (see  Colonel  Hays's  report) 
In  addition  to  all  thus,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
all  my  stafl*  were  killed,  wounded,  or  put  Aon 
de  combat;  my  faithful  Orderly  was  mortally 
wounded  at  my  side,  and  my  personal  escort,  a 
Captain  and  twenty  men  of  Fourth  cavalry, 
killed,  wounded  or  dispersed — two  only  except* 
ed — having  been  myself  almost  all  day  under  tna 
hottest  fire  I  ever  experienced,  encouraging  my 
men  under  all  these  disadvantages. 

The  trophies  I  won  this  day  were  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  (see 
reports  of  Colonels  Hays,  Warner,  and  Fisher,) 
and  three  stands  of  colors.  These  colors  are  now 
(they  were  a  short  time  since)  in  the  A(yutant*> 
General's  ofiSce,  Washington,  and  are  duly  label- 
led  with  the  names  of  the  captors. 

I  here  insert,  from  a  quantity  of  testimony 
in  my  possession,  the  following  extracts  from 
o£Scers  ofrank: 

First— 

Waibuwtwi,  Oelobtr  tO,  IMl 
To  General  McCall: 

.  .  .  Had  not  McCall  held  his  place  on  New- 
Market  road,  June  thirtieth,  that  line  of  march 
of  the  (Fedeial)  army  would  have  been  cut  by  the 
enemy.  F.  J.  Porter, 

M^or-General  Commanding  PUUi  ProTislonal  Corpi. 

Second — 

OaMP  nAB  WAKSnTOll,  Ta.,  \ 

Norember  7, 1S«8.  f 

To  Ofmral  McCall: 

.  .'  .  It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  by  our  division,  (the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serves,) prolonging  the  contest  till  after  dark,  and 
cheeking  till  that  time  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
that  enabled  the  ooncentration  during  the  night  of 
the  whole  army  on  James  River,  which  saved  it 
Gborgk  G.  Mb  abb, 
Br(g»di«r*Q«n«ral  VohwlMffii 

TBSTDIONT    OF   OmCBRS  OF  THB  PENKSTLVANIA 
BSSBBVXS. 

Colonel  Roy  Stone,  One  Hundred  and  F&r^ 
ninth  Penneyhania  Volunteers,  late  Major 
Commanding  First  Rifies^  {Buektails,)  to  Om^ 
eralMeCaU: 

[IxtrMl] 
WABBiHOTOir,  NoTtmbw  8,  IStt. 

.  .  .  At  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1862,  my  re^ment  was  not 
actively  engaged  until  after  the  bnlliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  made  by  several  regiments  of  the 
left  wing,  which  resulted  in  driving  back  the 
enemy's  advanced  line  and  capturing  a  largo 
number  of  prisoners.  These  r^pments,  whose 
ranks  were  necessarily  somewhat  ^broken  by  the 
very  impetuosity  of  their  chai^  over  broken 


en 
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ground  and  into  timber,  but' especially  by  the  de- 
tachments which  were  required  to  bring  in  their 
prisoners,  were  ordered  to  re-form  in  front  of  the 
^  farm-house,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  left  to  cover  the 
formation.  The  enemy,  however,  gave  our  men 
no  time  to  re-form,  but  pushed  a  solid  column  of 
overwhelming  numbers  out  of  the  woods  on  our 
left  and  front,  compelling  our  men  in  turn  to  re- 
treat This  advance  of  the  enemy  might  have 
been  checked  by  the  Dutch  battery  belonging  to 
General  Porter^s  corps,  and  temporarily  with 
your  division  that  day;  but  it  was  deserted  by 
its  gunners  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Some  men  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  advanced 
line  above  referred  to  were  cut  off  from  their 
companions  by  the  enemy's  rapid  advance,  and 
were  Obliged  to  retreat  to  the  lefL  These  were 
the  men  who  reached  Hooker's  first 


Meantime  the  enemy  (recoiling  from  Sumner 
and  Hooker)  turned  to  the  left  and  was  repulsed 
bv  your  centre.  About  sunset  I  was  ordered  to 
the  right,  and  went  directly  to  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  me  when  the  action  commenced,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  that  the  ground  held  h/  the 
centre  of  your  division  when  the  battle  opened, 
was  held  by  your  troops  in  the  face  of  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  long  after  dark ;  and  so  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  the  only  regiments 
tfaiat  broke  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  were 
those  that  had  become  disordered  by  their  own 
charge  into  the  enemy's  line. 

Roy  Stone, 

Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  P.  T., 
late  Major  Commanding  Fint  Riflet. 

Colonel  J,  W,  Fisher^  Commanding  Fifth  Regi- 
ment Peniuylvania  Heserres,  to  General  Me- 
Call: 

WAsmKOTOH,  February  1868. 
...  .  At  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1862,  the  Fifth  regiment, 
under  my  command,  was  ordered  to  reen force 
the  Third  brigade.  General  Sejrmour,  on  the  left 
of  the  division,  soon  after  the  action  commenced, 
and  took  position  on  the  right  of  the  Eighth  re- 
giment In  the  charge  upon  the  advancing 
enemy  we  captured  one  hundred  and  two  prison- 
ers, and  sent  them  to  the  rear.  If  these  re- 
giments had  been  permitted  to  retire  with  their 
prisoners,  instead  of  being  ordered  by  General 
Seymour  to  form  under  the  fire  of  another  body 
of  the  enemy  then  advancing,  they  would  not 
have  broken,  but  would  have  formed  in  time  to 
receive  the  enemy.  J.  W.  Fisher, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  Regiment. 

Colonel  G,  S,  Hays^  Commanding  Eighth  Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  Reserves,  to  General  Mc- 
Call: 

[Extract.] 

Wasbinotov,  February  10, 1868. 

.  .  .  At  the  battle  of  New  Market  Cross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1862,  my  regiment  was 
ordered  to  support  the  Third  brigade.  General 
Sejrmour.  We  soon  encoimtered  the  enemy, 
but  having  three  times  our  number  to  contend 


with,  we  fell  back  to  the  woods;  as  it  was,  w« 
took  eighty-four  prisoners.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, got  away,  owing  to  the  great  fatigue  of  cor 
men.  Afterward  I  went  bade,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  recovering  the  body  of  Colonel  Simmons, 
commanding  our  brigade,  (the  First)  la  crossing 
a  ravine,  my  horse  was  struck  with  a  shdL 
Having  reached  my  colors  on  foot,  I  ordered  one 
of  my  men  to  find  General  Seymour,  as  I  wished 
to  be  relieved  on  account  of  injuries  recetred  by 
the  fall  of  the  horse  upon  me.  This  he  reported 
at  a  late  hour  he  could  not  do,  and  the  report  at 
that  time  w^  that  you  were  killed.  Not  being 
able  to  find  General  Seymour,  commanding 
brigade,  I  ordered  the  line  to  advance  and  take  a 
position  in  the  field  immediately  in  front  of  when 
General  Seymour  had  be^o  m  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  We  lay  there  till  four  o'dodt 
the  next  morning,  and  so  near  the  enemy  that 
we  could  hear  the  voices  of  officers  ^ving  orders. 
We  were  exceedinglv  unfortunate  m  losing  oor 
Acting  Brigadier,  Colonel  Simmons.  He  would 
have  been  of  great  service  to  you. 

Georob  S.  Hats, 

Colonel  Oommanc&ng  Qghth  Regiment  PtmuylTmnla  Y 


Lteutenant- Colonel  A.  J,  Warner^  Oammandiitf 
Tenth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Betervm^  U 
General  McCall : 

[Extract.] 
OiOMsrowv,  (HofpUal.)  Jannuy  15, 18M. 
...  At  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  June  tUr 
tieth,  1862,  the  regiment  kept  its  position  on 
the  left,  (Seymour's  brigade,)  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned by  yourself  during  the  artillery  contest 
that  preceded  the  infantry  attack.  When  the 
enemy  made  his  first  advance  across  the  open 
field  in  our  front,  the  Tenth  regiment,  with 
others  of  the  reserves,  charged  upon  them,  utter- 
ly destroying  their  lines  and  scattering  them  in 
every  direction.  The  regiment  took  over  a  hun- 
dred prisoners  in  this  charge.  The  regiment 
was  again  ordered  in  line  by  General  Sejrmoor, 
and  sustained  a  most  severe  shock  in  the  second 
tatack  of  the  enemy,  suffering  severely  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Upon  being  fianked  and  nearly 
surrounded  bv  the  rebels,  the  regiment  fell  back, 
skirmishing  through  the  woods  in  our  rear.  The 
enemy  being  checked  in  these  woods,  the  rq;i- 
ment  again  formed  in  line,  with  others  of  the  re- 
serves who  were  rallied  at  this  point,  and  moved 
forward  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  nound 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Here  it 
remained  in  line  of  battle  till  eleven  o^dock  at 
night,  when  it  was  ordered  to  move  to  Malvera 
Hill.  A.  J.  Warner, 

lieutenani^Ionel  Commanding  Tenth  Begliail 
Pennsylrania  Rcaenrea. 

Colonel  John  H,  Taggart,  Commanding  7W{/tA 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserves^  to  General 
McCall: 

[Extract] 
Waiboiotov,  Norembcr  8,  ISO. 

...     My  regiment,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June^ 
at  New-Market  Cross-JEloads,  was  assigned  a  po* 
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sition  by  yourself  on  the  left  of  your  division. 
Shortly  afterward  General  Seymour  made  a 
charge,  posting  six  companies  in  a  breastwork 
of  logs  hastily  constructed,  and  four  companies 
as  a  support  to  two  twenty-pounder  guns  of 
the  Dutch  battery.  At  five  p.m.,  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack  was  made  on  my  left  and 
fronts  .  .  .  My  men  opened  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing foe,  but  the  charge  was  so  impetuous 
that  iSter  a  short  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in 
which  many  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
six  companies  under  my  command  fell  back  to 
the  left  and  rear.  Afterward  a  new  line  was 
formed,  and  a  large  number  of  men  fought  side 
by  side  with  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  belong- 
ing, as  I  understood,  to  General  Hooker^s  divi- 
sion. At  the  time  my  regiment  was  forced  in,  a 
number  of  our  men,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred,  passed  down  the  road  be- 
tween Sumner's  and  Hooker^s  lines.  These  men 
were  carrying  ofifa  number  of  prisoners  taken  by 
them  in  front 

John  H.  Tagoart, 

Late  Colonel  Twelfth  Beglment  PennsylranU  Eeeenrtf . 

Having  been  present  with  the  Twelfth  regi- 
ment on  the  thirtieth  June,  18G2,  when  driven 
in,  my  company  joined  a  regiment  of  General 
Hooker*R  division,  and  was  actively  engaged ;  and 
there,  indeed,  one  fourth  of  my  men  were  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

Chill  Hazzard, 

fSnt  Lieaten&nt  Twelfth  B^ment  Comnutndlfig  Compftny. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Theodore  McMurtrie^ 
Twelfth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserves^  to 
General  McCall: 

[Extract] 
WASBI5GT0N,  Norember  18, 1863. 

On  the  day  of  N^w-Market  Cross-Roads,  June 
thirtieth,  our  regiment  (Twelfth)  was  with  the 
remainder  of  the  division,  ordered  into  line  of 
battle  under  your  personal  supervision.  After 
you  had  moved  to  the  right  of  the  division, 
Brigadier-General  Seymour  made  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  regiment,  whereby  six  companies 
were  detailed  to  go  to  the  left  and  front  of  the 
original  line  of  battle,  behind  a  barricade  of  rails. 
After  sustaining  the  enemy's  fire  for  some  time, 
these  companies  gave  way  and  retired  by  a  left 
flank  movement  to  the  rear,  under  charge  of 
Colonel  John  II.  Taggart,  commanding.  The 
companies  left  with  me  being  unsupported  and 
in  danger  of  being  flanked  by  the  enemy,  who 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  our  left,  enfilading  us, 
they  broke  and  retreated  directly  to  the  rear, 
where  many  of  them  rallied  in  the  new  line  there 
formed  through  the  gallant  exertions  of  Major 
Stone,  First  Rifles,  and  other  officers,  who,  with 
myself,  did  their  utmost  to  rally  the  men,  and 
succeeded.  No  part  of  the  men  composing  the 
four  companies  left  with  me  broke  through  any 
of  the  divisions  on  the  left  of  our  own  line 
^f  battle,  but  rallied  again  directly  in  the  rear. 
Theodore  McMurtrie, 
UtBtenint  and  A4|otant  Twelfth  PtanajlTaola  RaNTTM. 


Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  J/".  McTntire,  First  Re- 
giment Pennsylvania  Reserves^  to  General 
McCall: 

[Extract.] 

WAgRisoTO!!,  January  8, 1S68. 
In  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  the 
r^ment  to  which  I  belong  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  division,  and  at  sun-set,  (a  quarter 
past  seven  p.m.,)  at  which  time  I  was  wounded 
and  left  the  field,  the  regiment  still  held  the 
ground  they  had  from  the  first  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  left  being  driven  back,  nor  was  it  known 
in  our  vicinity.  Henry  M.  McIntire, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  First  Regiment  Fennfylvania  Beeenrea. 

Captain  John  Cuthhertson,  Kinth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Reserves^  to  General  MeOall: 

[Extract] 

Wasbisoton,  Not.  4, 1841 

General:  In  answer  to  questions  by  you 
rela^ve  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ninth  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  June 
thirtieth,  I  would  respectfully  reply,  this  regi- 
ment at  commencement  of  action  was  placed  in 
support  of  Cooper*s  battery.  The  enemy  con- 
sumed a  couple  of  hours  in  a  number  of  ineffect- 
ual attempts  to  take  this  battery,  several  times 
charging  up  within  a  few  yards  of  the  guns,  but 
each  time  driven  back  with  slaughter.  About 
six  o'clock  this  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  left^ 
the  e^emy  apparently  making  headway  in  that 
direction,  and  moved  to  the  position  assigned, 
leaving  other  troops  to  support  the  battery. 
When  the  enemy  on  the  left  was  repulsed,  we 
were  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  battery,  which  had 
just  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  retake  the  battery,  and  the  men 
advanced,  cheering  lustily,  to  the  attack,  although 
it  was  in  possession  of  a  superior  force,  and  the 
enemy  defended  it  with  great  vigor.  A  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  ensued,  muskets  were  clubbed  and 
bayonets  were  used,  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  the  guns,  fleeing  in  great  confusion,  our 
men  after  them,  to  the  road  leading  to  Richmond. 
Here  our  men  were  with  difficulty  halted,  I  having 
to  catch  hold  of  the  color-bearer  to  stop  him.  The 
r<^ment  then  fell  back.  Soon  after  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  several  times  our  number,  came  up 
and  were  at  once  engaged,  our  men  behaving 
with  a  valor  and  heroism  that  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Although  ^ot  over  fifty  yards  separated 
us,  and  officers  and  men  fell  rapidly  under  the 
terrible  fire,  not  a  man  faltered.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  musket-ball  passed  through  both  my  thighs : 
it  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  as  I  was  carried  off 
I  could  see  my  gallant  comrades  were  still  main- 
taining the  unequal  contest  with  a  recklessness 
of  life  that  astonishes  me  now,  when  I  calmly 
reflect  on  it.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it  was 
near  eight  o'clock  when  I  was  wounded. 

I  was  the  senior  Captain,  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  at  the  time.     This  regi- 
ment, during  the  battle,  was  not  at  any  time  in 
the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle  adopted  by  you. 
John  Cuthbertson, 
Senior  Captain  Ninth  Regiment  Pennsylraaia  BimtmL 
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Colonel  R  Diddle  Roberts^  Commanding  Fint 
Regiment  Penmyltania  Re$erte»^  to  General 
McCall: 

[Extract.] 

IlAEmiBBUBQH,  NbT.  7,  IStt. 

Vij  regiment  held  a  position  near  the  centre  of 
your  line,  in  the  battle  of  New-Market  Gross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth.  You  will  remember  that, 
■oon  after  the  battle  commenced,  I  received  a 
personal  order  fromyou  to  advance  the  regiment 
to  the  support  of  Kfem's  battery,  which  was  at 
once  done.  From  this  position  1  had  a  view  of 
portions  of  the  three  brigades  of  your  division. 
We  received  three  distinct  charges  from  the  en- 
emy, which  were  repulsed  succcssfuly.  We  suf- 
fered severely,  but  fought  to  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  we  were  relieved  by  fresh  troops. 
R.  BiDDLE  Roberts, 

Late  Colonel  Vint  Regiment  PenofylTanU  Retenree. 

Colonel  R,  G,  Bollinger^  Commanding  Seventh 
Regiment  Fenneyltania  Reeervee^  to  General 
McCaU: 

[Extract.] 

WAWWOtog,  I>cc.  t8, 1891 
At  the  battle  of  Xew-Market  Cross-Roads, 
June  thirtieth,  the  Seventh  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  of  the  line  of  battle,  in  rear 
of  the  Fourth  regiment  and  a  battery  (RandalPs) 
of  artillery.  .  .  .  The  enemy  advanced  on  the 
battery,  they  were  received  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry from  the.  Fourth  regiment,  at  very  short 
range,  but  it  did  not  stop  their  advance  upon  the 
guns.  The  battery  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
making  gaps  in  their  ranks  at  every  fire,  yet 
they  pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  they 
came  up  to  the  guns  it  became  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  men  freely  using  their  bayonets  and  club- 
bing their  muskets.  At  this  time  my  horse  fell, 
and  when  I  went  down  a  rebel  made  for  me  with 
drawn  sword,  but  was  met  by  one  of  my  men 
with  bayonet  and  killed  on  the  spot  We  were 
overpowered  and  driven  from  the  guns.  We  rallied 
and  once  more  recovered  the  pieces  of  artillery, 
after  one  of  them  had  beei\ turned  upon  us  and  its 
contents  fired  into  our  ranks.  Afterward  my- 
self, and  such  men  as  I  could  muster,  charged 
across  the  same  field  to  the  front  of  where  we 
first  encountered  the  enemy,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  when  we  left  the  field  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  distinguisl^  friend  from  foe. 

II.  C.  BOLLINOBR, 
Col.  Commanding  Seventh  Regiment  Penusylrania  Reserves. 

Captain  Jamee  C.  CIarl\  Auiatant  Adjutant- 
OeneraL  Seymour*$  Brigade,  to  General 
McCall: 

[Extract.] 

WASHnrarov,  Nor.  1, 186S. 
The  attack  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement 
(New- Market  Gross-Roads,  June  thirtieth)  on  the 
left,  was  in  force  and  impetuous,  not  to  be  with- 
stood. Some  of  the  regiments  gave  way.  Had 
the  division  been  routed,  the  fight  could  not  have 
been  continued  as  it  was,  and  the  field  have  been 
held  until  sundown  by  you.  L  came  to  you,  as 
you  remember,  about  seven  o*clock  in  the  even- 


ing, and  asked  if  yon  had  seen  General  Seymour 
recently.  I  noticed  that  you  were  nearly  alone 
and  I  offered  my  services.  As  this  was  nt  a  lat< 
hour,  and  you  were  then  directing  the  fight,  the 
division  could  not  have  been  routed.  The  lar^^e 
number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  re^crrc!«, 
and  sent  to  the  rear,  is  another  evidence  that  tho 
ground  was  well  contested. 

James  C.  Clark, 

A4^taat-0eneral  Third  BrlgaJe. 


Lieutenant  and  Aid^de-Camp  William  W.  Wat- 

mough^  General  Ifeade't  Staff, 
(Bxtract] 

WAsmxarox,  Nov.  9,  isei 

...  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  (Xew- 
Market  Cross-Roads,  June  thirtieth)  about  half- 
past  seven  p.x.  bv  reason  of  a  wound,  and  at 
that  time  every  thing,  I  thought,  was  going  on 
finely.  The  division  was  in  possession  of  the  po- 
sition you  first  assigned  it  at  the  opening  of  the 
engagement  I  think  our  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion is  well  testified  by  the  presence  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office,  Washington,  of  three  rebel 
flags,  that  were  taken  during  the  engagement  bj 
our  division.  W.  W.  WATMouon, 

Ald-de-Camp,  He, 

Surgeon  N'.  F.  Marih,  Fourth  Penneyltania  Cnt* 
airy,  Me Cair$  Division,  to  General  McCall: 

Washimto*,  Nov.  SA,  IMl 

General  :  After  tho  battle  of  thirtieth  June,  I 
remained  at  Willis's  Church,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  wounded.  The  next  morning  I  was 
directed  by  General  Jackson  (Stonewall)  to  re- 
port to  General  Lee.  I  found  General  Lee  in 
company  with  Generals  Longstreet,  Mapruder, 
and  Hill,  on  the  New-Market  road.  I  addressed 
General  Lee,  and  infonned  him  that  I  was  a 
Federal  surgeon,  and  had  rcmainc<l  to  care  f«)r 
our  wounded,  and  wished  protection  and  supplies 
for  our  men.  He  promised  supplies,  and  di- 
rected General  Longstreet  to  write  the  nece<sary 
permit.  At  the  time  I  approache<I  they  wore 
discussing  tlie  battle  of  the  previous  du}-'  being 
then,  on  the  ground.  General  L<)np:stroot  asked 
me  if  I.  was  present  I  replied  I  was.  He  a>ktHl 
what  troops  were  engaged.  I  roplioil  I  only 
knew  the  division  I  was  connected  with  — 
McCairs  —  which  fought  just  where  we  then 
were.  General  Longstreet  said :  **  Wi'll.  M'^r^ll 
is  safe  in  Richmond;  but  if  his  diviNinn  liatl  not 
offered  the  stubborn  resistance  it  did  <»ii  this  r-H'l 
we  would  have  raptured  your  whole  anuy. 
Never  mind,  we'll  do  it  yet." 

On  Thursday,  third  July,  General  Riv^er  A. 
Pryor  came  into  the  church,  (hospital,)  and  we 
had  a  long  conversation.  He  repeatc*!  in  sub- 
stance what  General  Longstreet  said,  and  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  *'  pluck  displayctl  by 
McCall  s  Pennsylvania  troops." 

The  interest  I  felt  in  the  reserve  corp<  inrnle 
me  careful  to  remember  these  acknowledj^uKnU 
of  the  rebel  generals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obeilient  servant. 
N.  F.  Mausii, 
Bunaott  Foortb  FenntylTania  C-irata-y. 


Al.MXAXDM  H     11.    S  T  1-:  I 'J  1  l-'.  N  S 
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Surgeon  James  R  Rihi/,  (now  of)  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tteenty-eetenth  Regiment  Penneyha- 


A.  L.  Magiltox,  Colonel  Commanding  Fourth 
regiment. 
J.  W.  FisuER,  Colonel  Commanding  Fidh  regl* 


.    V*<    MAV^a^Aj 


UMt, 


I  upon  tiM  wnoie  i»uuj«cu     xuto^  u4Ui 
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Surgeon  James  R  Riley,  (noto  of)  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty serenth  Regiment  Penneyha- 


A.  L.  Magilton,  Colonel  Commanding  Fourth 
regiment. 
J.  W.  Fisher,  Colonel  Commanding  Filth  regl- 


ja^iok 


I  upon  Um  wuuav  miuj«v».     k^ 
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8}^§eon  Jttme$  K  Ml^y^  (iw?m  of)  the  One  Hun- 
drsd  nnd  Tfcentp-Merentk  Begiment  Fenn§yka^ 
jiia  Voiunieir^f  to  General  McOall : 

WiBRiianif^  Jan.  H,  1S4KI 
General  :  Oti  the  eighteenth  of  Dcconiber, 
iS&a,  T  Wfts  engaged  dressitif  the  stump,  having 
preTiouslj  flmputatcd  the  leg  of  Gipt^in  — ' — -^, 
(name  Tvot  recollected^)  ef  the  Twelfth  Mississippi 
regiment,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Frederick shuTCh,  when  he  asked  mo  what  corps 
I  belongcsd  to.  I  replied  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serves, tie  ^id  he  had  been  in  seventeen  bat- 
tles, and  in  all  those  on  the  Peninsula ;  that  if 
the  Pennsjlvartia  reserves  had  not  fought  so  well 
tt  MechanicsritlOf  where  thej  had  their  best 
troops,  and  again  at  New*Bf arket  Cross-BoadF, 
the  confederates  would  have  captured  McClel- 
lan'a  armj,  James  R.  Relet,  , 

imteers,  lata  F«aa«yiTmi)U  ~ 


Colond  Etward  Ui^rfr.  Ojm  Itnndred  and  Beto- 
^nty-jirst  Hegunent  PetiniffUajiia  YalunteArM^ 
to  GmetalMeCaU: 

[Kixinet.] 

WAiHTKiToirf  I*»c^  ff,  ISn, 
Ge^veral:  About  the  middle  of  July  Ust, 
while  I  was  a  Captain  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania reserve^  and  a  prisoner  in  Richmond,  I 
was  called  on  by  David  M.  Whaley,  Miyor  of  the 
Fifth  Texas  regiment  He  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  1  reside. 
We  were  companions  in  boyhood,  and  school- 
mates. He  wail  also  known  to  Mi^or  Johnfi,  of 
my  rergimcnt,  then  present  About  eleven  years 
ago  he  went  to  Te^afait.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
in  the  battles  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  that  he 
never  saw  better  fighting  than  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves.  He  stated  that  at  the  battle 
of  Mechanics ville,  the  confederates  were  repulsed 
at  ^Yery  point,  and  that  their  loss  was  very 
heavy,  about  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
He  was  astonished  when  1  told  him  our  loss  was 
only  about  two  hundred.  Though  in  the  rebel 
eervice,  Major  Whaley  is  a  gentleman  of  high  in- 
tegrity, and  perfectly  reliable,  as  t  believe. 
Evchabd  Bicker, 

Colemc:!  Que  ItDnilred  and  SeTcntr-^nl  FcnnfylvtoU  UJHiIa, 
STATEMENT    OF    OFFICERS    OF    TRE    RESERVE    COEPS. 

We,  the  undersigned  oflScers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia reserves,  (^IcCair^  division,}  who  fought  in 
the  battle  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1362,  var 
riously  cabled  the  battle  of  Nelson^ s  Farm,  Glen^ 
dale,  and  New- Market  Cross^  Roads,  do  hereby 
distinctly  state  that  our  division  was  not  muted 
in  that  battle ;  and  that,  although  a  temporary 
reverse  was  sustained  by  Seymour* si  brigmdo 
early  in  the  day,  the  division  was  at  no  time 
completely  routed, 

Geo.  G,  Meade,  Major^GoncraK 

R.  Bfi>i>LE  Roberts,  Colonel  Commanding  First 
regiment 

Wk.  >kCAxi>Lt:3a,  Colonel  Commanding  Sec- 
ond regiment 

H.  G,  SicsJti^  Colonel  CommandiDg  Third  regi- 
ment, 


A.  L,  Magiltost,  Colonel  Commanding  Fourth 
regiment 

J.  W.  FisuEE,  Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  regi- 
ment 

(The  Sixth  regiment  was  not  in  the  battle.) 

H.  0.  BoLLtpfGER,  Colonel  Commanding  Seventh 
regiment 

Geo.  S.  Hats,  Colonel  Commanding  Eighth 
regiment 

Jon  IT  CuTHBEfiTSOM,  Captain  in  command  (pr^ 
Ufn.)  Ninth  regiment 

A,  J,  Warner,  Lieutenant^olonel  Command- 
ing Tenth  regiment 

(Eleventh  regiment  not  engaged  in  the  battle.) 

John  H.  Tagoart,  Colonel  Commanding 
Twelfth  regiment 

Rov  Stose,  Major  Commanding  Rifle  regiment 

E,  C,  BAiRt»,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant 
Geneoral,  Meade's  brigade. 

J.  0*  Clark,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjotant- 

General,  SeymouT*s  brigadev 
Robert  Ani>f:rson%  Lteut-Col  Ninth  regiment 
Peter  Baldt,  Lieut  OoL  Twelfth  regiment 
J.  McE«  Snooorass,  Major,  now  commanding 

Ninth  regiment 
Ira  Af  er.  Acting  Major  Tenth  regiment 
T.  G.  Hexry,  Captain  Eighth  regianent 
D.  S.  Poktkr,  Captain  Firat  regiment* 
Wic,  Cooper  T alley.  Captain  Fii^t  regiment 
Tito  mas  F,  B.  Tapper,  Capt.  Fourth  regiment 
I>  IjEFaABT,  Captain  Third  regiment 
li.  B.  SFi^fCE,  CapUin  Seventh  regiment 
WiLLiAlf  Brook,  Captain  Eighth  regiment 
A,  G.  Oliver,  Captain  TwehXh  regiment 
J  AM  £3  H.  Larrimer,  Captain  Fifth  regiment 
Alfred  M.  Sjifra,  Captain  Fifth  regiment. 
C.  Uarkes,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
Hartlet  How  Ann,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
Jro.  H,  Balleftyne,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
Henrt  GEURE^f,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
H.  C  Dawsoit,  Captain  Eighth  regitnent 
William  Lemon,  Captain  Eighth  regiment 
N.  0.  D,  Adaib,  Captain  and  C.  S. 

F.  P.  Armsoen,  Captain  Artillery,  Command- 
ing battery  G. 

James  A.  McPnEHsoTi,  Captain  Fifth  regiment 
RtCHAim  Ellis,  Captain  Second  r<^ment 
And  many  others. 


Doa  05. 
ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS'S  LETTER 

ON     martial     tAW     AKD     tHUTARY     USVRPATIOIU 
KlCttwiKD,  Y«.,  Saptitnibai-  Bl 

71?  H(yn.  James  J/1  Calhoun,  Atlftnta,  G^, : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  twenty-eighth 
ult,  to  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  was  submitted  to  m« 
by  him  a  few  days  ago  for  my  views  as  to  tht 
proper  answer  to  be  made  to  your  several  in* 
q nines  touching  your  powers  and  duties  in  tht 
office  of  civil  governor  of  Atlanta,  to  which  you 
have  been  ap|>oirited  by  General  Bragg.  I  took 
the  letter  with  the  promise  to  write  to  you  fully 
Upon  the  whole  subject     Thi%  therefore,  ii  tht 
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object  of  my  now  writing  to  you.  I  regret  the 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise.  It  has  been  occasioned  by  the  press  of 
other  engagements,  and  I  now  find  my  time  too 
short  to  write  as  fully  as  I  could  wish.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  importance,  and  this,  as  well 
as  matters  of  a  kindred  sort,  have  given  me  deep 
concern  for  some  time  past 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  your  powers  and  duties  are 
in  your  new  position,  and  your  inability  to  find 
any  thing  in  any  written  code  of  laws  to  enlight- 
en you  upon  them.  The  truth  is,  your  office  is 
unknown  to  the  law.  General  Bragg  had  no 
more  authority  for  appointing  you  civil  gover- 
nor of  Atlanta  than  I  had,  and  I  had  or  have  no 
more  authority  than  any  street-walker  in  your 
city.  Under  his  appointment,  therefore,  you 
can  rightfully  exercise  no  more  power  than  if 
the  appointment  had  been  made  by  a  street- 
walker. 

Wo  live  lender  a  constitution.  That  constitu- 
tion was  made  for  war  as  well  as  peace.  Under 
that  constitution  we  have  civil  laws  and  military 
laws ;  laws  for  the  civil  authorities  and  laws  for 
the  military.  The  first  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statutes  at  large,  and  the  latter  in  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War.  But  in  this  country  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  martial  law,  and  cannot  be  until 
the  constitution  is  set  aside— if  such  an  evil  day 
shall  ever  come  upon  us.  All  the  law-making 
power  in  the  confederate  States  government  is 
vested  in  Congress.  But  Congress  cannot  de- 
clare martial  law,  which,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
nothing  but  an  abrogation  of  all  laws.  If  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it,  much  less  can  any  officer  of 
the  government,  either  civil  or  military,  do  it 
rightfully,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Con- 
gress may,  in  certain  cases  specified,  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  this  by  no  means  in- 
terferes with  the  administration  of  justice  so  far 
as  to  deprive  any  party  arrested  of  jfiis  rijilit  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  a  jury,  after  indict- 
ment, etc.  It  does  not  lessen  or  weaken  the 
right  of  such  party  to  redress  for  an  illegal  arrest. 
It  does  not  authorize  arrests  except  upon  oath 
or  affirmation  upon  probable  cause.  It  only  se- 
cures the  party  beyond  misadventure  to  appear 
in  person  to  answer  the  char(:;c  and  prevent  pre- 
liminary inquiry  as  to  the  formality  or  legality 
of  his  arrest.  It  does  not  infringe  or  impair  his 
other  constitutional  rights.  These  Congress  can- 
not impair  by  law.  The  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  above  and  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 
Congress,  and  much  more,  if  it  could  be,  above 
and  beyond  the  power  of  any  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Your  appointment,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  is  simply  a  nullity.  You,  by  virtue  of 
it,  possess,  no  rightful  authority,  and  can  exer- 
cise none.  The  order  creating  you  civil  governor 
at  Atlanta  was  a  most  palpable  usurpation.  I 
speak  of  the  act  only  in  a  legal  and  constitution- 
al sen.^e;  not  of  tlie  motive  that  prompted  it. 
But  a  wise  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  would 
do  well  to  remember,  as  Delolme,  so  well  ex- 
presses it,  that  **  such  acts,  so  laudable  when  we 


only  consider  the  motive  of  them,  make  a  breach 
at  which  tyranny  will  one  day  enter,"  if  quietly 
submitted  to  long. 

Now,  then,  my  opinion  is,  if  any  one  be  brought 
before  you  for  punishment  for  selling  liquor  to 
a  soldier,  or  any  other  allegation,  where  there  is 
no  law  against  it,  no  law  passed  by  the  proper 
law-making  power,  either  state  or  confederate^ 
and  where  as  a  matter  of  course  you  have  no  le- 
gal or  rightful  authority  to  punish  cither  by  fine, 
corporeally,  etc,  you  should  simply  make  this 
response  to  the  one  who  brings  him  or  her,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  you  have  no  jurisdictioa 
of  the  matter  complained  of. 

A  British  Queen  (Anne)  was  once  urged  br  tha 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  punish  one  of  her  offioen 
for  ^hat  his  majesty  considered  an  .act  of  iodic* 
nity  to  his  ambassador  to  her  court,  though  the 
officer  had  violated  no  positive  law.  The  Queen*i 
memorable  reply  way  that  "  she  could  inflict  no 
punishment  upon  any — the  meanest  of  her  sub- 
jects— unless  warranted  by  the. law  of  the  land." 
This  is  ah  example  you  might  well  imitate.  For 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  pretend 
that  any  general  in  command  of  our  armief 
could  confer  upon  you  or  any  body  greater  pow- 
ers than  the  ruling  sovereign  of  England  pos- 
sesses in  like  cases  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  case  referred  to  in  England  gave  rise  to  a 
change  of  the  law.  After  that  an  act  was  past- 
ed exempting  foreign  ministers  from  arrest  So 
with  us.  If  the  proper  discipline  and  good  or- 
der of  the  army  require  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
a  soldier  by  a  person  not  connected  with  the 
army  should  be  prohibited,  (which  I  do  not  mean 
to  question  in  the  slightest  degree,)  let  the  pro- 
hibition be  declared  by  law,  passed  by  Congress, 
with  the  pain  and  penalties  for  a  violation  of  it, 
with  the  mode  and  manner  of  trying  the  offence 
plainly  set  forth.  Until  this  is  done  no  one  has 
any  authority  to  punish  in  such  cases  ;  and  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  do  it  is  a  trespasser  and 
a  violator  of  the  law.  Soldiers  in  the  service,  as 
well  as  the  officers  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  and  if  they  commit  any  offence 
known  to  the  military  code  therein  prescribed, 
they  are  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law  made  for  their  government  If 
these  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  military  code  for  the  government  of 
the  army  is  defective  in  any  respect,  it  ought  to 
be  amended  by  Congress.  There  alone  the  pow- 
er is  vested.  Neither  generals  nor  their  provost- 
marshals  have  any  power  to  make,  alter,  or  modi- 
fy laws,  either  military  or  civil,  nor  can  they  de- 
clare what  shall  bo  crimes,  either  military  or 
civil,  or  establish  any  tribunal  to  punish  what 
they  may  so  declare.  All  these  matters  belong 
to  Congress,  and  I  assure  you,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  constitutional  liberty  than  that 
the  militiiry  be  ever  kept  subordinate  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

You  then  have  my  views  hastily  but  pointedly 
given.  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Alex.  U,  Stepbuol 


DOOClKVm 
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DocT  96. 
REPOSSESSION  OP  NORFOLK,  VA. 

BXTHACT  FROM  A  LETTER  Or  GEN.  EGBERT  L.  TIELE. 
HORFOLK,  Va^  Vm9  10, 18€L 

if Y  Dear  Sir  :  The  marked  cyents  of  the  put 
week,  ftnd  the  mo6t  gratifying  and  important  r^ 
suits  accomplished,  are  well  known  to  yoi^  as 
well  as  to  me  public  at  large ;  yet  the  motive 
power  to  which  these  effects  are  due,  is  not  so  ap- 
parent I  propose  in  a  few  words  to  giye  you 
some  of  the  details,  from  which  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  how  much  can  be  brought  about  by  in- 
dividual earnestness  and  determination.  The 
transfer  of  the  troops  under  McClellaB  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Peninsula,  and  the  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs  at  Fortress  Monroe,  produced 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Prudent  and 
the  lea^ng  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  visit  that 
locality  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and  to  infuse 
new  vigor  into  military  operations  in  that  vicimty. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President,  with  this  view,  the 
revenue-cutter  Miami,  it  was  arranged  that  him- 
wAif  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  War,  shoidd 
leave  Washington,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  May. 
I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  accompany  the 
party.  We  left  the  Navy- Yard,  in  Washington, 
at  about  six  o*clock  that  evening ;  the  sail  down 
the  Potomac  was  unattended  with  any  event  of  im- 
portance. The  vessel,  an  English-buUt,  schooner- 
rigged  propeller,  seemed  almost  intendied  for  this 
purpose,  1^  arrangements  being  perfect  in  every 
respect 

We  reached  Hampton  Roads  at  sunset  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  condition  of  affairs  at  Fortress 
Monroe  was  the  worst  imaginable,  enough  to  appall 
any  but  the  most  energetic  and  determined  minds. 

The  Merrimac  wa&  the  all  absorbing  topic  afloat 
and  ashore,  every  one  wondering  what  she  would 
do  next  The  ** rebel  monster'*  had  become  the 
Me  noir  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  lookouts 
at  the  mast-heads,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  para- 
pets were  straining  their  eyes  always  in  the  same 
direction,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  eagerly  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the 
low  dark  hulk,  which,  although  long  expected, 
had  yet  come  suddenly  and  spr^kd  devastation  and 
even  absolute  terror.  The  Fortress  bristled  with 
shotted  guns — fifteen  thousand  troops  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Newport  News  were  incessantly  on  the 
qui  vive.  The  harbor  was  filled  with  vessels  of 
war,  lying  for  weeks  under  full  steam,  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  slip  their  cables.  The 
Vanderbilt,  with  her  upper  works  bulk-headed, 
and  her  prow  cased  with  iron,  together  with  a 
number  of  oth^r  swift  steamers,  lay  there  also, 
with  steam  up,  ready  to  rush  in  and  sink  the  ter- 
rible monster.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight,  nor 
the  feeling  of  (lull  heavy  suspense,  and  even  anx- 
iety, which  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all  in 
the  fleet  and  the  Fortress.  The  brave  little  Moni- 
tor, (well  compared  to  "a  cheese-box  on  a  rail,") 
flanked  by  the  Galena  and  the  Naugatuck  lying 
out  in  advance,  were  the  only  redeeming  evidences 
of  confidence. 


Sueh  was  the  state  of  affiura  when  tha  Prasi* 
deat*s  party  arrived.  It  was  nine  o^clock  P.M. 
when  we  arrived  \  a  half-hour  was  ^sufiSdent  to 
learn  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  All  oeremonj 
was  spared.  Action  was  the  only  thought  Ao* 
eidentally.  Captain  John  Rodgera,  of  the  Navy,  who 
had  served  with  me  at  Port  Koyal,  came  on  board 
our  ship  a  few  moments  after  we  landed  at  tho 
wharC  I  introduced  him  to  the  President,,  whoy 
of  course,  knew  him  by  reputation.  He  was  now 
stationed  in  the  Roads,  in  command  of  the  Galem^ 
and  in  course  of  conversation  remarked  that  tho 
GUdena  being  an  untried  experiment  in  the  way 
of  aa  ifon-CMd  vesac^  tAiere  was  a  |Ood  openiDflr 
up  the  Jame&  River  between  tho  Merrimac  and 
the  battfries  to  prove  her  quaKtiea,  expressing  at 
tho  saraotimo  his  want  of  faith  in  her.  The  sug> 
gestion  was  that  of  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
''  Why  not  go  at  once  V  said  the  President  ""  I 
only  want  the  orders^  sir,*'  wao  the  reply.  **  Ywn 
shall  not  wait  long,**  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  An  im- 
mediato  visit  to  Commodore  Goldsborough,  on 
the  Minnesota,  (bUowed.  Unannounced  the  party 
appeared  in  the  cabin  of  the  flag-ship^  and  went 
r^t  to  work.  The  Flag-Officer  woidd  not  act 
without  poaitivo  ordera  either  from  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  the  latter  not  being 
at  hand,  tho  Ihresident  left  the  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Treasury. 
The  former,  although  averse  to  interfering  in  tho 
affairs  ai  any  department  except  his  own,  saw  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  military  as  well  as  a  naval 
necessity.  Mr.  Chase  agreeing  with  him,  the  order 
was  given,  and  the  Galena,  left  at  daylight  accom- 
panied by  two  other  gunboats.  Three  d^ys  ear- 
lier they  could  have  gone  direct  to  Richmond. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  day  a  general  atr 
tack  should  be  made  on  the  Merrimac,  the  batter- 
ies at  Sewell^s  Point  and  Craney  Island,  with  the 
hope  that  the  iron-clad  terror  might  be  tempted 
into  the  channel  where  she  would  be  run  down 
by  the  ram-fleet 

The  morning  opened  most  auspiciously — tho 
President  and  Secretaries  took  their  positions  very 
early  on  the  Rip  Raps,  and  signal  was  given  to  open 
the  battle.  The  fleet  got  under  way  with  their 
decks  cleared  for  action.  The  little  iron-clada 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  Minnesota  and 
Susquehanna.  The  Merrimac  came  out  at  Soweirs 
Point  to^meet  them,  accompanied  the  rebel  gun- 
boats Yorktown  and  Jamestowix  The  shore  bat- 
teries  soon  opened,  and  ten  minutes  afler  all,  the 
vessels  were  engaged.  The  sight  and  sound  told 
gloriously  of  awakened  power ;  it  must  have  cheer- 
ed the  hearts  of  those  who  had  so  long  suffered  that 
cruel  and  causeless  suspense  which  an  unknown 
danger  always  produces.  A  great  deal  of  execu- 
tion was  done  to  tho  shore  batteries  as  well  as  to 
the  Merrimac  She  did  not  venture  into  the  chan- 
nel, however.  Our  show  of  strength  was  too 
great  for  her,  and  she  lost  the  chance  of  being 
spared  the  inglorious  fate  which  afterward  befd 
her. 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  party  was  now 
engrossed  in  the  discussion  of  an  attack  upon  the 
city  of  Norfolk.    The  position  occupied  by  thai 
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city  has  always  l>een  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  unrivalled 
either  in  a  commercial  or  strat^c  point  of  view. 
A  capacious  harbor,  of  easy  access,  and  abundant 
'  depth  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  thick- 
ly settled  agricultural  district,  through  which 
there  are  admirable  facilities  for  land  and  water 
communications,  coupled  with  the  abundant  sup- 
plies of  naval  stores  which  the  country  affords, 
nave  caused  it  to  be  justly  considered,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  a  point  cTappuL  Its  capture  by 
the  British  in  1779,  and  the  naval  attack  by  the 
game  nation  in  1812,  had  made  the  place  histori- 
cal, even  if  the  extraordinary  events  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre  during  the  present  rebellion 
had  never  occurred.  So  essential  was  its  posses- 
sion to  the  conspirators  against  the  Government 
in  the  projection  of  their  infamous  designs,  that 
while  with  lying  lips,,  professing  undeviating  loy- 
alty, the  citizens  of  Virginia,  aided  by  imbecile  or 
traitorous  officials,  seized  the  Government  pro- 
perty in  the  harbor,  together  with  the  Navy- Yard, 
a  vast  amount  of  naval  stores,  and  several  vessels 
of  war ;  thus  at  one  stroke  possessing  themselves 
of  the  means,  without  which,  it  is  probable  the 
rebellion  could  not  have  sustained  itself  six 
months. 

The  first  troops  organized  in  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  by  the  rebels  were  pushed 
forward  to  this  point  Its  defence  was  at  no 
time  intrusted  to  Virginians,  a  fact  illustrating  a 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
either  in  the  courage  or  fidelity  of  the  duped 
people  of  that  State. 

The  peninsulated  position  both  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep  estu- 
aries, furnished  the  basis  for  an  admirable  system 
of  defence.  Across  the  gorge  of  each  peninsula 
was  thrown  a  series  of  redoubts,  connected  by  a 
curtain,  forming  a  continuous  lino  of  breastworks, 
in  one  case  two  miles  and  a  quarter  and  in  the 
other  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length.  On 
the  water-side  bomb-proof  batteries  were  erected, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  harbor  (or,  as  it  is  called, 
Elizabeth  River)  a  continuous  series  of  forts  and 
earth-works  existed  as  far  as  Hampton  Roads, 
making,  with  the  land  and  water  defences  a  most 
formidable  stronghold,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  and  determined  men,  could  have  with- 
stood a  prolonged  attack  from  a  very  large  force. 
Twenty-nine  guns  were  mounted  on  the  in- 
trenched lines  in  rear  of  Norfolk  ;  twenty-one 
on  the  intrenched  lines  back  of  Portsmouth  ;  ten 
in  the  navy-yard  batteries ;  eleven  at  the  naval 
hospital  ;  in  the  casemated  battery  covering 
the  river  obstructions,  fifteen  guns ;  on  Craney 
Island,  thirty-nine;  at  the  Pigs  Point  battery^ 
seventeen  ;  at  Seweirs  Point,  forty  ;  at  Tannei^s 
Point,  five ;  and  at  Fort  Norfolk,  nine ;  besides 
other  breastworks  at  all  assailable  points,  there 
were  two  hundred  guns  in  position  bearing  upon 
all  the  land  and  water  approaches,  with  the  iron- 
clad Mcrrimac  in  the  harbor  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  fortifications.  This 
was  the  position  it  was  determined  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops  encamped  around  Fortress  < 


Monroe.  Orders  were  given  for  every  ccups  and 
regiment  to  hold  itself  in  rcadines.^  and  in  the 
mean  while  the  plans  of  attack  were  being  dis- 
cussed. Of  course  there  were  many  different 
routes  and  methods  suggested,  nuiny  of  which 
had  been  under  discussion,  by  those  who  had 
been  stationed  at  the  Fortress,  for  some  time, 
although  the  sequel  showed  that  the  diacussions 
had  not  been  based  upon  that  accurate  topo- 
graphical information  which  ought  to  have  been 
obtained.  One  of  the  plans  was  to  mardi  to 
Newport  News,  and  crossing  the  James  River  at 
night,  march  upon  SuffollC  and  thence  upon 
Portsmouth  in  the  rear.  Another  was  to  land 
in  the  rear  of  Seweirs  Point,  and  after  taking 
that  work  by  storm  to  march  on  to  Norfolk  in 
the  rear.  A  plan  that  suggested  itself  to  me,  to 
land  at  a  place  called  Pleasant  Point,  on  the  shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Norfolk,  was  met  by  the  statement  that  the  water 
was  too  shoal  for  more  than  a  mile  for  vessels, 
and  yet  too  deep  for  wading.  Nevertheless,  the 
relative  position  of  that  point  to  Norfolk  seemed 
so  desirable,  that  Secretary  Chase  determined  to 
accompany  me  the  next  morning  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  that  direction,  to  ascertain  for  ourselves 
its  feasibility  as  a  landing  point  for  the  troopsL 
The  Miami  was  called  into  service,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  light-draught  tug,  we  proceeded  to  with- 
in about  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  Miami  opened 
her  ports,  while  our  partv  (General  Wool  and 
Colonel  Cram,  of  his  stafif*,  having  accompanied 
us)  embarked  on  the  tug  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  shore.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we 
found  an  abundant  draught  of  water  to  within  a 
stone^s  throw  of  the  beach.  Colonel  Cram  and 
Captain  M.  proceeded  in  a  small  boat  to  the  shore. 
Their  imaginations  getting  the  better  of  them, 
they  conceived  the  presence  of  a  body  of  the  en- 
emy, which,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be  a  party  of 
women  and  children  who  came  to  the  shore  with 
a  white  flag  to  welcome  us.  From  them  we 
learned  that  the  pickets  had  retired  on  our  ap- 
proach, and  that  there  were  no  troops  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  No  time  was  lost  in  communi- 
cating the  result  of  the  reconnoissance.  The 
Secretary  of  War  gave  immediate  orders  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops :  the  regiments  that 
were  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  embarking 
during  the  night  in  light-draught  barges,  which 
were  to  be  towed  over  to  the  place  selected  for  a 
landing,  so  that  the  debarkation  would  take  place 
at  daylight,  followed  by  an  immediate  march  upon 
Norfolk. 

To  Colonel  Cram,  the  Topographical  Enjrineer, 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  disembarking  the  tn)<»ps 
which  he  accomplisheil  with  a  great  deal  of  skiH, 
constructing,  during  the  night,  of  can3l-hargi.^an 
excellent  wharf,  upon  which  tlio  troops  were 
landed  direct  from  steamers.       '    . 

Tlic  first  landhig  was  oficcteil  at  dnvlin^ak  on 
the  tenth,  and  two  resimonts  of  infantr.-,  imrlop 
(jiencral  Webber,  wero  inimodi.itely  tlin>v(-n  for- 
ward to  seize  the  In<iian  Poll  bridjrc.  ox  ;'r  Tan- 
ner's Creek.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge,  a  b-trtory 
opened  lire  on  the  advance,  under  cover  of  whidi 
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the  bridge  was  set  on  fire,  and  further  progress 
m  that  direction  prevented.  At  this  moment  I 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  column  with  Secretary 
Chase,  General  Mansfield  having  just  preceded 
us  with  two  more  infantry  regiments,  being  in 
command  of  the  advance. 

An  unnecessary  confusion  had  arisen  through 
some  misapprehension  of  orders.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  fkcility  with  which  Secre- 
tary Chase,  without  any  pretension  to  military 
knowledge,  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs.  The  presence  of  an  enemy 
in  any  force  at  this  moment,  I  regret  to  say, 
must  have  resulted  to  our  disadvantage.  Seeing 
this,  Mr.  Chase  at  once  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ty of  ordering  a  rapid  advance  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  the  intrenchments,  placing  me  at  the 
same  time  in  command  of  the  advance.  In  an 
instant  the  column,  under  the  influence  of  a  di- 
recting hand,  stepped  quickly  and  gladly  into 
position.  I  have  since  often  thought  how  many 
of  our  disasters  have  been  owing  to  a  want  of 
prompt  action  at  just  such  a  moment  as  this. 

General  Wool  now  ar]:ived  and  accompanied 
us  on  the  way.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
troops  during  the  march  suffered  a  good  deal 

At  four  V clock  p.m.  we  came  in  view  of  the 
formidable  line  of  intrenchments,  two  miles  in 
extent,  facing  an  open  plain,  over  which  the 
heavy  guns  which  bristled  from  the  parapets 
could  pour  a  raking  and  deadly  fire.  No  guns 
were  fired  and  no  men  were  seen.  A  courier 
met  us  with  the  statement  that  the  works  were 
abandoned,  and  that  the  whole  rebel  force  had 
retreated  across  the  river,  in  the  direction  of 
Kichmond. 

Moving  on,  we  came  within  the  lines  of  in- 
trenchments and  approached  the  city.  At  the 
outskirts  we  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  a  dele- 
gation of  citizens  with  a  white  flag,  who  came  to 
surrender  the  town  and  request  protection  for  the 
unarmed  citizens,  women,  and  children.  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  General  Wool,  Secreta- 
ry Chase,  and  myself  accompanied  the  delegation 
to  the  city  hall,  where  the  keys  of  the  public 
.buildings  were  surrendered. 

Mr.  Chase  wrote  the  manifesto  assuming  pos- 
session in  behalf  of  the  Government,  which  was 
signed  by  General  Wool,  when,  leaving  me  in 
command  as  Military  Governor,  these  gentlemen 
returned  at  once  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Troops 
were  immediately  sent  across  the  river  to  take 
possession  of  the  navy-yard,  but  it  had  already 
been  set  on  fire,  in  fact  had  been  burning  all  day. 
This  yard  was  one  of  the  oldest  naval  depdts  in 
the  country,  and  since  its  original  establishment 
has  been  very  much  enlarged  in  area.  At  the 
time  of  its  abandonment,  in  1861,  it  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  being  by  far,  the  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able yard  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  connected  with  it  a  dry-dock  of  gran- 
ite. The  yard  was  covered  with  machine-shops, 
d^line-houses  for  officers,  and  warehouses  of 
many  kmds.  There  were  in  it  two  ship-houses 
entire  and  aaoUier  in  process  of  erection,  marine 


barracks,  sail,  gunner,  and  riggers*  lofts,  smith 
and  carpenters*  sheds  and  shops,  timber-sheds, 
machine-shops,  foundries,  dispensaries,  saw-mills, 
boiler-shops,  spar-houses,  provision-houses,  nu- 
merous dwellings,  and  a  large  amount  of  tools 
and  machinery.  There  were  also  great  quanti- 
ties of  material,  provisions,  and  ammunition  of 
every  description.  The  sight  of  this  immense 
and  costly  collection  of  buildings  involved  in  a 
sheet  of  flame  was  sinzularly  grand. 

Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  after  havihg  worked  all  that  night  in 
placing  my  different  regiments  in  their  campins- 
ground,  I  had  lain  down  for  a  few  moments  m 
the  Custom-House,  when  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  terrific  crash,  shaking  the  house  to  its 
foundation  and  breaking  several  panes  of  glass. 
In  an  instant  the  conviction  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  it  was  an  announcement  of  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  long-dreaded  and  powerful  Merri* 
mac.  She  had  been  set  on  fire  and  abandoned 
by  her  crew,  large  numbers  of  whom  afterward 
gave  themselves  up  and  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. 

Thus,  without  loss  of  life,  the  Government  re- 
sumed possession  of  this  point,  which  had  so  long 
afforded  the  rebels  the  sinews  of  war,  a  result  no 
less  valuable  on  account  of  its  bloodless  accom- 
plishment The  rebels  now  bitterly  regret  the 
abandonment  of  their  almost  impregnable  position. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Egbert  L.  Vible, 

Brlgadier-Oenenl  U.  a  A. 
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NEW-JERSEY  PEACE  RESOLUTIONS^ 

PASSED   MARCH    18,    1863. 

1.  Be  it  Resohed  hy  the  Senate  and  General 
A$aembly  of  the  State  of  Kew- Jersey^  That  this 
State,  in  nromptly  answering  the  calls  made  by 
the  Presiacnt  of  the  United  States,  at  and  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  war,  for  troops  and  means 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  power  and  dignity  'of 
the  Federal  Government,  believed  and  confided 
in  the  professions  and  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  Congress 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1861,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  declared  *Uhat  the 
war  is  not  waged  for  conquest  or  subjugation,  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institu- 
tions of  the  States,  but  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  with  the 
rights  and  equality  under  it  unimpaired,  and 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  shall  be  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease  ;'*  and  that,  rely- 
ing upon  these  assurances,  given  under  the  sanc- 
tity of  official  oaths,  this  State  freely,  fully,  and 
without  delay  or  conditions,  contributed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  her  sons 
and  her  means. 

2.  And  U  it  BuoUed^  That  this  Stole  hating 
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waited  for  th«  redemption  of  the  sacred  pkdges 
of  the  President  and  Congress  with  a  patience 
and  forbearance  only  equalled  in  degree  by  the 
un&Itering  and  unswenring  bravery  and  fidelity 
of  her  sons,  conceives  it  to  be  her  solemn  duty, 
as  it  is  her  unquestioned  right,  to  urge  upon  the 
President  and  Congress,  in  the  most  respectful 
but  decided  manner,  the  redemption  of  the 
pledges  under  which  the  troops  of  this  State  en- 
tered upon,  and  to  this  moment  hare  continued 
in,  the  contest ;  and  inasmuch  as  no  conditions 
have  delayed  nor  hesitation  marked  lier  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Fedieral  Goremment,  even  at  times 
when  party  dogmas  were  dangerously  usurping 
the  place  of  broad  national  principles  and  execu- 
tive and  Congressional  fiiith ;  and  as  the  devotion 
of  this  State  to  the  sacred  cause  of  perpetuating 
the  iTniofi  and  mamtaining  the  Constitution  has 
been  untainted  in  any  degree  by  infidelity,  bigot- 
ry, sectionalism,  or  partisanship,  she  now,  in 
▼lew  ci  the  ittth  originally  plighted,  of  the  disas- 
ters and  disgrace  that  have  marked  the  steps  of 
a  changed  and  changing  policy,  and  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threaten  our  national  exist- 
ence, urges  upon  the  President  and  Congress  a 
return  and  adherence  to  the  original  policy  of 
the  Administration  as  the  only  means,  under  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  by  which  the  adhering  States 
ean  be  reunited  in  action,  the  Union  restored,  and 
the  nation  sovod. 

8.  And  he  it  Eesohtd^  That  it  is  the  deliberate 
sense  of  tho  people  of  this  State  that  the  war 
power  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  is 
ample  for  any  and  all  emergencies,  and  that  all 
assumption  of  power,  under  whatever  plea,  be- 
yond that  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  is  with- 
out warrant  or  authority,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  without  remonstrance,  will  finally  en- 
compass the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  death  of  the  Republic  ;  and  there- 
fore, to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  matured 
and  deliberate  sense  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey 
may  be  known  and  declared,  we,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Senate  and  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, do,  in  their  name  and  in  their  behalf, 
uud^e  unto  the  Federal  Government  this  our 
solemn 

^  PROTEST 

Against  a  war  waged  with  the  insurgent  States 
for  the  accomplishment  of  unconstitutional  or 
partisan  purposes ; 

Against  a  war  which  has  for  its  object  the  sub- 
jugation of  any  orthe  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
reduction  to  territorial  condition  ; 

Against  proclamations  from  any  source  by 
which,  under  the  plea  of  **  military  necessity," 
{>ersons  in  States  and  Territories  sustaining  the 
Federal  Government,  and  beyond  necessary  mili- 
tary lines,  are  held  liable  to  the  rigor  and  severi- 
ty of  military  laws ; 

Against  the  domination  of  the  military  over 
the  civil  law  in  States,  Territories,  or  districts 
not  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ; 

Against  all  arrest^i  without  warrant ;  against 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  huheca  corjuu  in 
StaUa  aod  Territories   sustaining  the  Federal 


Government,  "  where  the  public  safety  does  not 
require  it,"  and  against  the  assumption  of  power 
by  any  person  to  suspend  such  writ,  except  on- 
der  the  express  authority  of  Congress ; 

Against  the  creation  of  new  States  by  the  di- 
vision of  existing  ones,  or  in  any  other  maimer 
not  clearly  authorized  by  the  Constitution^  and 
a^nst  the  right  of  secession  as  practically  ad- 
mitted by  the  action  of  Congress  in  admitting  as 
a  new  State  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Vii^nia ; 

Against  the  power  assumed  in  the  prodama- 
tion  of  the  President  made  January  fis^t,  1868, 
by  which  all  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States  are  for  ever  set  free;  and  against 
the  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys  for  tho 
emancipation  of  slaves  or  their  support  at  any 
time,  under  any  pretence  whatever ; 

Against  any  and  every  exerdsa  of  power  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that  is  not 
clearly  g^iven  and  expnessed  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— ^reasserting  that  **  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tho 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.^ 

4.  And  he  U  Beached,  That  the  unequalled 
promptness  with  which  New-Jersej  has  respond- 
ed to  every  call  made  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  men  and  means  has  been  oocnsioned  br 
no  lurking  animosity  to  the  States  of  the  South 
or  the  rights  of  her  people;  no  disposition  to 
wrest  from  them  any  of  their  rights,  privileges^ 
or  property,  but  simf^y  to  assist  in  aiatntaining, 
as  she  has  ever  believed  and  now  believes  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  do,  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and  while  abating  naught  in  her 
devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  no 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war 
has  this  State  been  other  than  willing  to  termi- 
nate peacefully  and  honorably  to  all  a  war  un- 
necessary in  its  origin,  fraught  with  horror  and 
suffering  in  its  prosecution,  and  necessarily  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  all  in  its  continuance. 

5.  And  he  it  Resohed,  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New-Jersey  believes  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  upon  the  part  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  meet  Commissioners  simi- 
larly appointed  by  the  insurgent  States^  to  con- 
vene in  some  suitable  place  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  plan 
may  be  adopted,  couvsistent  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  National  Government,  by  which 
the  present  civil  war  may  be  brought  to  a  close, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity,  honor,  and 
dignity  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  ad- 
hering States,  would  in  any  event  tend  to  strength- 
en us  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations  ;  and  hop- 
ing, as  we  sincerely  do,  that  the  Southern  States 
would  reciprocate  the  peaceful  indications  thus 
evinced,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  great  benefits  would  arise  from 
such  a  conference,  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govecn- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  request  ita  oo- 
operaUon  therein. 
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«.  And  he  it  Resolved,  That  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Government  of  tfie  United 
States,  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
our  sistef  States,  with  the  request  that  they  give 
the  subject  proposed  their  serious  and  immediate 
attention.  ' 

7.  And  he  it  ReioUed,  That  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey  pledges  itself  to  such  prompt  action  upon 
the  subject  of  these  resolutions  as  will  give  them 
practical  effect,  immediately  upon  the  concur- 
rence or  codperation  of  the  Government  and 
Legislatures  of  sister  States. 

PBOTEST  OP  THE  VEW-JBISST  «0l4>IBil8. 

OiMP  or  raw  CLiVKimi  Nsir-Jnsvr  TouniTsna,  \ 
Bnow  IViuiooTB,  Va.,  Marob  10, 1868w  f 

Wh&reoMy  The  Legislature  of  our  native  State, 
a  State  hallowed  W  the  remembranoe  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  Monmouth,  fields 
stained  by  die  blood  of  our  forefathers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Government,  has  sought  to 
tarnish  its  high  honor,  and  bring  iq>on  it  disgrace, 
by  the  passiige  of  resolutions  tending  to  a  dis- 
honorable peace  with  armed  rebels  seeking  to 
'  destroy  our  great  and  beneficent  Government, 
tfae  best  ever  designed  for  the  happiness  of  the 
mainy;  and 

WhereoMy  We,  her  sons,  members  of  the  Elev- 
enth regiment  New-Jersey  volunteers,  citizens 
representing  every  section  of  the  State,  have  left 
our  homes  to  endure  the  fatigues,  privations,  and 
dangeFB  inddent  to  a  soldier's  lUe,  in  order  to' 
maintain  our  Bepublic  in  its  integrity,  willii^  to 
saortflcci  our  lives  to  that  object ;  Ivdly  recognizing 
the  impropriety  of  a  soldier's  discussion  of  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  State,  yet  deeming  it 
due  to  ourselves,  that  the  voice  of  those  who 
offer  their  all  in  their  country's  cause,  be  iieard 
when  weak  and  wicked  men  seek  its  dishonor ; 
therefore  i 

JReiolved,  That  the  Union  of  the  States  is  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and- that  the  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  Union  commands  now,  as  it  ever 
has  done,  our  best  efforts  and  our  heartfelt  aym-; 
pathy. 

Hisahedy  That  we  consider  the  passage,  or 
etren  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Peace  Reso- 
lutions, as  wicked,  weak,  and  cowardly,  tending 
to  aid  by  their  sympathy,  the  rebels  seeking  to 
destroy  the  Republic 

Resohed,  That  we  regard  as  traitors  alike  the 
foe  in  arms  and  the  «ccret  enemies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, who,  at  home,  foment  disaffection  and 
strive  to  destroy  confidence  in  our  legally  chosen 
rulers. 

*  Resc^^Md,  That  the  reports  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  North,  by  secession  sympathizers, 
prints,  and  voices,  that  the  army  of  which  we  es- 
teem it  a  high  honor  to  form  a  part,  is  demoral- 
izad  and  clamorous  for  peace  on  any  terms,  are 
the  lyin^  utterances  of  traitorous  tongues,  and 
do  baise  injustice  to  our  noble  comrades  who  have 
never  ialtmd  in  the  great  work,  and  «re  now  not 


nly  willing  but  anxious  to  follow  thclir  gal^aul 
nd  chivalnc  leader  against  the  stroM4i<3dB  of 


onlj 
and 
the  enemy. 

Retoloed,  That  we  put  forth  every  effort,  en- 
dure every  fiitigue,  ana  shrink  fixxn  no  danger, 
until,  "under  the  gracious  guidance  of  a  kind 
Providence,  every  armed  rebel  shall  be  con- 
quered, and  traitors  at  home  ^lali  quake  with 
fear,  as  the  proud,  emblem  of  our  natiocwl  indepen- 
dence shall  assort  its  power  from  North  to  South, 
and  crush  beneath  its  powerfol  folds  all  w^o 
dared  to  assail  its  honor,  doubly  haMowed  by  the 
memory  of  the  patriot  dead. 

Robert  McAllister,  Colonel;  Stephen  Moore, 
Lieutenant-Oolonel ;  JohnSohoonover,  Ac^utaot ; 
Garret  Schenok,  Quartermaster;  £.  IMngton, 
Assistant  Surgeon ;  Gko.  Ribble,  Second  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  ;  Frederick  Knighton,  Chaplain  \ 
Luther  iCartine,  OapUin ;  John  T.  fiill.  Captain ; 
Wm.  fi.  Meeiker,  Captain;  Philip  J.  &earay, 
Captain;  Thos.  J.  Halsey,  Captain;  William  1. 
Dunning,  Captain ;  S.  M.  Layton,  First  Lieuten* 
ant ;  Ira  M.  Cony,  First  Lieutenant ;  Lott  Bloom- 
field,  First  Lieutenant;  A.  H.  Ackerman,  Finl 
Lieutenant ;  Ed.  S.  fi.  Newberry,  First  Lieuten- 
ant; W.  H.  Lord,  First  Lieutenant;  Miller  8. 
Lawrence,  First  Lieutenant;  £.  L.  Kennedy, 
First  Lieutenant ;  Samuel  T.  Sleeper,  First  Lieu- 
tenant; John  Oldershaw,  First  Lieutenant ;  8. 
W.  Yolk,  Second  Lieutenant;  K  R.  Good,  See- 
ond  Lieutenant;  John  Sowter,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant; Alex.  Beach,  Second  Lieutenant;  Jamea 
Bulkley,  Second  Lieutenant 
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THE  WAR  POW£RS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

MILITARY   ABRESTS,    AND    RECONSTBUCTIOM    OP 

THE     UNION. 

BT  WILUAM  WniTIHO. 

Tins  publication  was  principally  written  in  the 
«pring  of  1862,  the  chapter  on  the  operation  of 
the  Confiscation  Act  of  July  seventeenth,  1803, 
harii^  been  subsequently  added.  Since  that 
time  President  Lincoln  has  issued  his  Emancipii 
tion  Proclamation,  and  several  mihtary  orders, 
operating  in  the  Free  States,  4inder  which  qoea- 
tions  have  arisen  of  the  gravest  importance.  The 
views  of  the  author  on  these  subjects  lianre  hem 
expressed  in  several  recent  pilbKc  addresses; 
and,  if  circumstances  permit,  these  stibjeota 
may  be  discussed  in  a  future  addition  to  tUa 
pamphlet 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  the  learned 
reader  is  requested  to  observe  the  distinctkm 
between  emancipating  or  confiscating  slaves,  ^nd 
abolishing  the  laws  which  sustain  slavery  In  iha 
slave  States.  The  former  merely  takes  awa^ 
slaves  from  the  possession  and  control  of  their 
masters ;  ^e  latter  deprives  the  inhabttants  of 
Uiose  States  of  the  lawful  right  of  obtaining,  bgr 
purchase  or  otherwise,  or  of  holding  alaTet. 
Emancipation  or  confiscation  operates  only  upon 
the  aUves  perscmally ;  but  a  law  ftboUahing  tht 
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right  to  hold  slaves,  in  the  slave  States,  operates 
oa  all  citizens  residing  there,  and  effects  a  change 
of  local  law.  If  all  the  horses  now  in  Massachu- 
setts were  to  be  confiscated,  or  appropriated  by 
Government  to  public  use,  though  this  proceeding 
would  change  the  legal  title  to  these  horses,  it 
would  not  alter  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  to 
personal  property ;  nor  would  it  deprive  our  citi- 
zens of  the  legal  right  to  purchase  and  use  other 
horses. 

The  acts  for  confiscation  or  emancipation  of 
enemy's  slaves,  and  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  tjie  twenty-second  of  September,  do  not 
abolish  slavery  as  a  legal  institution  in  the  States ; 
they  act  upon  persons  held  as  slaves ;  they  alter 
no  local  laws  in  any  of  the  States ;  they  do  not 
purport  to  render  slavery  unlawful ;  they  merely 
seek  to  remove  slaves  fit>m  the  control  of  rebel 
masters.  If  slavery  shall  cease  by  reason  of  the 
legal  emancipation  of  slaves,  it  will  be  because 
slaves  are  removed ;  nevertheless,  the  laws  that 
sanction  slavery  may  remain  in  full  force.  The 
death  of  all  the  negroes  on  a  plantation  would  re- 
sult in  a  total  loss  to  the  owner  of  so  much 
•*  property ;"  but  that  loss  would  not  prevent  the 
owner  lh>m  buying  other  negroes,  and  holding 
them  by  slave  laws.  Death  does  not  interfere 
with  the  local  law  of  property.  Emancipation 
and  confiscation,  in  like  manner,  do  not  necessa- 
rily interfere  with  local  law  establishing  slavery. 

The  right  to  liberate  slaves,  or  to  remove  the 
condition  or  statu*  of  slavery,  as  it  applies  to  all 
slaves  living  at  any  one  time,  or  the  right  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  sense  of  liberating  all  ex- 
isting slaves,  is  widely  different  and  distinct  from 
the  right  of  repealing  or  annulling  the  laws  of 
States  which  sanction  the  holding  of  slaves. 
State  slave  laws  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  ;  but 
if  they  are,  that  fact  would  not  determine  the 
question  as  to  the  right  to  emancipate,  liberate, 
or  to  change  the  relation  to  their  masters  of 
.<tlaves  tuno  living;  nor  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  abolishing  slavery,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  expression  is  used  when  it  signifies  the  lib- 
eration of  persons  now  held  as  slaves,  fVom  the 
operation  of  slave  laws;  while  these  laws  are 
still  left  to  act  on  other  persons  who  may  be 
hereafter  reduced  to  slavery  under  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
various  departments  of  government  are  in  gene- 
ral limited  and  defined ;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  **the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Gonstitu|ion,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people."  (Const  Amendment, 
Art  X.)  But  the  powers  claimed  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  for  Congress,  in  this  essay,  are  believed 
to  be  delegated  to  them  respectively  under  the 
Constitution,  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. 

The  learned  reader  will  also  notice,  that  the 
positions  taken  in  this  pamphlet  do  not  depend 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Art  I.  Sect  8,  CI.  1, 
which  is  deemed  by  eminent  statesmen  to  con- 


tain a  distinct  substantive  power  to  pass  all  laws 
which  Congress  shall  judge  expedient  *'  to  pr^ 
vide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  leeifare.** 
This  construction  was  held  to  be  the  true  one  by 
many  of  the  ori^nal  framors  of  the  Constitution 
and  their  assbciates;  among  them  was  George 
Mason  of.  Virginia,  who  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  he  considered  that 
the  true  construction.  (See  Elliott's  Debates, 
vol.  ii.  327,  328.)  Thomas  Jefferson  says,  (Jef- 
ferson's Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  30G,)  that  this 
doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  Federaliate  as  a 
party ^  while  the  opposite  doctrine  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  Republicans  as  a  party.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  several  Federalists  did  not  adopt  that  view, 
but  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Hamilton,  Mason,  and  others,  were  quite 
at  variance  as  to  tlie  true  interpretation  of  that 
much  contested  clause.  Southern  statesmen, 
drifting  toward  the  State  rights  doctrines,  as 
time  passed  on,  having  generally  adopted  the 
strictest  construction  of  the  language  of  that 
clause;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  authoritatively 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Whatever  may 
be  the  extent  or  limitation  of  the  power  conveyed 
in  this  section,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  it  con-  ' 
tains  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  and  the  right  to  appropriate  the  money 
so  obtained  to  "  the  common  defence  and  puUic 
welfare."  Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  right  to 
appropriate  private  property  to  public  use,  and 
to  provide  compensation  therefor,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  I. ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  confiscate 
enemy's  property  as  a  belligerent  ri  jht ;  the  pow- 
er of  the  President  as  commander-m-chief^  as  an 
act  of  war,  to  emancipate  slaves ;  or  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  aid  the  President,  in 
executing  his  military  duties,  by  abolishing  slav- 
ery, or  emancipating  slaves,  under  Art  L  Sect 
8,  CI.  18,  as  war  measureSy  essential  to  save  the 
country  from  destruction,  do  not  depend  upon 
the  construction  given  to  the  disputed  clause 
above  cited. 

It  will  also  be  observed^  that  a  distinction  is 
pointed  out  in  those  pages  between  the  legislative 
powers  of  Congress,  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time 
of  war.  Whenever  the  words  **  the  common  de- 
fenee'\are  used,  they  are  intended  to  refer  to  a 
time,  not  of  constructive  war,  but  of  actual  open 
hostility,  which  requires  the  nation  to  exert  its 
naval  and  military  powers  in  self-defence,  to  save 
the  government  and  the  country  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Introduction,  and  Chapters  L  and  VIIL, 
should  be  read  in  connection,  as  they  relate  to 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  reader'^  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  treating  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  first  chapter,  it  is  not  asserted  that  Con- 
gress have,  without  any  public  neceesity  justify- 
%ng  it,  the  right  to  appropriate  private  property 
of  any  kind  to  public  use.  There  must  always 
be  a  justifiable  cause  for  the  exercise  of  everj 
delegated  power  of  legislation. 

It  is  not  maintained  in  these  pages  that  Con- 
gress, in  time  of  peace,  has  the  right  to  abolish 
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ftUrery  in  the  States,  by  passing  laws  rendering 
the  holding  of  any  tlaves  therein  illegal,  so  long 
ns  slavery  is  merely  a  household  or  family  or 
domestic  institution,  and  so  long  as  its  existence 
and  operation  are  confined  to  the  States  where  it 
is  found,  and  concern  exclusively  the  dome'stic 
.  affairs  of  the  slave  States ;  and  so  long  as  it  does 
not  conflict  with  or  affect  the  rights,  interests, 
duties,  or  obligations  whic^  appertain  to  the 
affairs  of  the  nation^  nor  impede  the  execution 
'  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  conflict  with  the  rights  of  citizens  under 
them.  Yet  cases  might  arise  in  which,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  might  be  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  would  be  lawful,  in  order 
to  enable  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  some  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  for 
example,  that  .contained  in  Art  IV.  Sect  4,  CI. 
1,  in  which  the  United  States  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  that  contained  in  Art  IV.  Sect  2,  CL 
1,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privil^es  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

It  is  asserted  in  this  essay  that,  when  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  no  longer  concerns  only  the 
household  or  family,  and  no  longer  continues  to 
be  a  matter  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists ;  when 
it  becomes  a  potent,  operative,  and  efficient  in- 
strument for  carrying  on  war  against  the  Union, 
and  an  important  aid  to  the  public  enemy ;  when 
it  opposes  the  national  military  powers  now  in- 
volve in  a  gigantic  rebellion  ;  when  slavery  has 
been  developed  into  a  vast,  an  overwhelming  war 
power,  which  is  .actually  used  by  armed  traitors 
for  the  overthrow  of  government  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  when  it  has  become  the  origin  of  civil 
war,  and  the  means  by  which  hostilities  are 
maintained  in  the  deadly  struggle  of  the  Union 
for  its  own  existence ;  when  a  local  institution 
is  perverted  so  as  to  compel  three  millions  of  loy- 
al colored  subjects  to  become  belligerent  traitors 
because  the^  are  held  as  slaves  of  disloyal  mas- 
ters— then  indeed  slavery  has  become  an  affair 
most  deeply  affecting  the  national  welfare  and 
common  defence,  and  has  subjected  itself  to  the 
severest  enforcement  of  those  legislative  and 
military  powers,  to  which  alone,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  people  must  look  to  save  themselves 
from  ruin.  In  the  last  extremity  of  our  contest, 
the  question  must  be  decided  whether  slavery 
shall  be  rooted  up  and  extirpated,  or  our  beloved 
country  be  torn  asunder  and  given  up  to  our 
conquerors,  our  Union  destroyed,  and  our  people 
dishonored?  Are  any  rights  of  property,  or  any 
claims,  which  one  person  can  assume  to  have 
over  another,  by  whatever  local  law  they  may  be 
sanctioned,  to  be  held,  by -any  just  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  as  superior  to  the  nation^ s 
right  of  self-defence  ?  And  can  the  local  usage 
or  law  of  any  section  of  this  country  override  and 
break  down  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  their  own  government? 
Slavery  is  no  longer  local  or  domestic  afler  it  has 
beoome  an  engine  of  war.    The  country  demaa4s» 


at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  of  the  President, 
the  exercise  of  every  power  they  can  lawfully 
put  forth  for  its  destruction,  not  as  an  objeot  of 
the  war,  but  as  a  means  of  terminating  the  rebel- 
lion, if  by  destroying  slavery  the  republic  may  be 
saved.  These  considerations  and  others  have 
led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  the 
following  pages,  *^  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
abolish  slavery,  when  in  time  of  war  its  abolish- 
ment is  necessary  to  aid  the  commander-in-chief 
in  maintaining  the  *  common  defence,^  "  * 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Of  ABfEBIOA. 
INTRODUCTION.    » 
THE   PURPOSE   FOR  WHICH   IT  WAS   POUNDED.      . 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  de« 
clared  in  the  preamble,  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  **  in  order  to  form  a  more  • 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestie 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  theur  posterity.*' 

HOW  IT  HAS  BEEN   VIOLATED. 

A  handful  of  slave-masters  have  broken  up  tha4 
Union,  have  overthrown  justice,  and  have  de« 
stroyed  domestic  tranquillity.  Instead  of  coq« 
tributing  to  the  common  defence  and  public  wel- 
fare, or  securing  the 'blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  Uiey  have  waged  war 
upon  their  country,  and  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, over  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  an  aristocrat- 
ic government  founded  upon  Slavery. 

**  THE   institution"   W.    THE   CONSTTTUTION. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  thoughtful  per- 
sons, that  slavery  has  now  become  practically 
irreconcilable  with  republican  institutions,  and 
that  it  constitutes,  at  the  present  time,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  They 
know  that  slavery  can  triumph  only  by  over- 
throwing the  republic ;  they  believe  that  the  re- 
public can  triumph  only  by  overthrowing  slavery. 

*'tHE   PRIVILEGED   CLASS." 

Slaveholdine  communities  constitute  the  only 
^^  privileged  cutss^^  of  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  They  alone  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  property  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  In  the  free  States  citizens  vote  only 
for  themselves.  The  former  are  allowed  to  count, 
as  part  of  their  representative  numbers,  three 
fifths  of  all  slaves.  If  this  privil^e,  which  was 
accorded  only  to  the  original  States,  had  not 
been  extended  (contrary,  as  many  jurists  contend, 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constita* 
tion)  so  as  to  include  other  States  subsequently 
formed,  the  stability  of  government  would  not 
have  been  seriously  endangered  by  the  tempora- 
ry toleration  of  this  'institution,"  although  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  that 

^  Th«  reader  It  referral  to  U>e  preriout  page  flw  remftrki 
apon  the  ContUtutlon,  Art.  I.  SeO.  8,  Olau»§  1,  reUtloK  to 
the  Alleged  power  of  Oongreti  *"  to  prnvlde  for  the  ftaeral  wl- 
fare  and  common  defence,"  and.  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
there  cited,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  ■peeehe*  of  Pfttrlck 
Henry,  who  fiiUy  sattalna  the  vlewi  of  Isr.  JtAvton.  8m 
alM  atorj  oo  the  Ouuatatleii,  Seoft.  ISMw 
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initrument  embodied,  and  revoUinfi;  to  the  senti- 
ments cherished  hv  a  people  who  had  issued  to 
the  world  the  Declaration  of.  Independence,  and 
had  fought  through  the  rorolutionary  war  to  vin- 
dicate and  mamtain  the  rights  of  man. 

tTNEXPECTSD  GROWTM  OF  SLATERT. 

The  system  of  inToluntary  sendtude,  which 
had  received,  as  it  merited,  the  general  condem- 
nation of  the  leading  Southern  and  Northern 
statesmen  of  the  country — of  those  who  were 
most  iamiliar  with  its  evils,  and  of  all  fair-mind- 
ed persons  throughout  the  world — seemed,  at 
the  time  when  our  government  was  founded, 
about  to  vanish  and  disappear  fimm  tins  oonti- 
nent,  when  the  spiiming  jenny  of  Crompton,  the 
loom  of  Watt,  the  cotton  |^  of  Whitney,  and 
the  manu&eturing  capital  of  England,  combined 
to  create  a  new  and  unlimited  demand  for  that 
which  is  now  the  xAaei  product  of  Souiheom  agri- 
culture. Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  smould- 
ering embers  of  slavery  were  rekindled,  and  its 
flames,  like  autumnal  flres  upon  the  prairies, 
have  rapidly  swept  over  and  desolated  the  South- 
ern States ;  and,  as  that  local,  domestic  institu- 
tion, Which  seemed  so  likely  to  pass  into  an  igno- 
minious and  unlamented  grave,  has  risen  to  datm 
in  unbounded  empire,  hence  the  present  gene- 
ration is  called  upon  to  solve  questions  and  en- 
eounter  dangers  not  foreseen  by  our  forefathera. 

SULYEKT  ABOLUmiD   BT  BDROPEAJr    GOVEaKMEVrS. 

In  other  countries  the  scene  has  been  reversed, 
France,  with  unselfish  patriotism,  abolished  slav- 
ery in  1794;  and  though  Napoleon  afterward 
reestablished  servitude  in  most  of  the  colonics, 
it  was  finally  abolished  in  1848.  England  has 
merited  and  received  her  highest  tribute  of  honor 
from  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  for 
tSiat  great  act  of  Parliament  in  1888,  whereby  she 
proclaimed  universal  emancipation. 

In  1844,  King  Oscar  informed  the  Swedish 
States  of  his  desire  to  do  away  with  mvoluntary 
servitude  in  his  dominions ;  in  1846  the  Legisla- 
ture provided  the  pecuniary  means  for  carrying 
that  measure  into  efiect ;  and  now  all  the  alavos 
have  become  firemen. 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  lurth  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
by  abolishing  slavery  in  his  dependencies,  on  the 
iwenty-eighth  of  July,  1847. 

.  In  1862,  Russia  has  consummated  the  last  and 
grandest  act  of  emancipation  of  modem  times.* 

While  Europe  has  thus  practically  approved 
«f  the  leading  principle  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, as  founded  on  justice,  and  as  essential  to 
public  welfare,  the  United  States,  as  represented 
by  the  more  recent  Administrations,  have  prac- 
tically repudiated  and  abandoned  it  Europe, 
•mbarrasscd  by  conservative  and  monarchical 
institutions,  adopts  the  preamble  to  that  instru- 
ment^ as  a  just  exposition  of*  the  true  objects  for 
which  governments  should  be  established,  and 


*  To  the  abore  examples  we 
Indies,  where  the  U« 
Ikol&Jttlr.lMS. 


most  add  that  of  the  Dvtefa  West- 
thi  sUtcb  w«at  into  opera- 


accordingl^  abolishes  slaveiy — winle,  in  tfaii 
conntry,  m  the  mean  time,  slaverj,  having 
grown  strong,  seeks  by  open  rebellion  to  break 
up  the  Union,  and  to  abolish  npaUkan  demo^ 
racy. 

SLATERT  IN  1862  KOT  MLAVMXT  IK   17B8L 

However  harmless  that  institution  muy  have  been 
in  1788,  it  is  now  believed  by  many,  that^  with  but 
few  honorable  ezoq)tions,  iiietlaie-matten  of  the 
present  day,  the  prioiUgeA  ^Um^  cannot,  or  wiU 
not,  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  render  it  longer 
possible,  by  peaceable  asaociatioB  wiili  them,  ta 
preserve  ''the  Union,"  to  ^establifOi  /usiiae," 
^msure  domestic  tranquillity,  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  ccmunon  defence,  or  the  bleasmga  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  or  our  posterity.**  And  ainei 
the  wide-fipread  but  secret  oonapiradea  of  traitora 
in  the  slave  States  for  the  last  thirty  jean ;  thw 
hatred  of  tiie  Union,  and  determmation  to  de- 
stroy-it;  their  abhorrenoe  of  repubUcan  institu- 
tions, and  of  democratic  govenmieiit ;  tfaeir  pre- 
ference for  an  '^oligardiy  with  slavery  for  iCi 
corner-stone,"  have  ^oome  known  -to  the  people— 
their  causeless  rebellion;  their  aciziire  of  the 
territory  and  property  of  the  United  States ;  theit 
siege  of  Wasniington ;  thcar  invasion  of  Slater 
whidh  have  reflised  to  join  them ;  tbeir  bitter, 
ineradicable,  and  universal  hatred  of  the  people 
of  the  free  States,  and  of  idl  wiio  are  loy»i  to  the 
Grovemment,  have  produced  a  general  oonviction 
that  slavery  (which  alone  has  <muBed  tiiese  re- 
sults, and  W  which  alone  tiie  country  has  been 
brought  to  the  veiige  of  ruin)  must  itself  be  ter- 
minated ;  and  that  this  ^'privileged  class "  «ni«C 
he  aholMed  ;  otherwise  the  unitx  of  the  Anwrieao 
people  must  be  destroyed,  the  govemment  over- 
thrown, and  constitutional  liberty  abandoned. 

To  secure  domestic  tranquillity  is  to  make  it 
certain  by  controlling  power.  It  cannot  be  thus 
secured  while  a  perpetual  uncontrollable  cause 
of  civil  war  exists.  The  cause,  the  neana,  the 
opportunity  of  civil  war  must  be  removed ;  the 
perennial  fountain  of  all  our  national  woes  must 
be  destroyed ;  otherwise  "  it  will  bo  vain  to  ay. 
Peace !  peace  t    There  is  no  peace.*' 

ASK  SLAVEHOLDERS  ARBITERS  OT  «KACK  AXD  WAR  f 

Is  the  Union  so  organised  that  the  means  of 
involving  the  whole  country  in  ruin  must  be'  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class,  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion  f  Must  Hie  blessings  of 
peace  and  good  government  be  dependant  vpon 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasmv  of  m  handful  of 
treasonable  and  unprincipled  slav^^Bastera  ? 
Has  the  Constitution  bound  together  the  peace- 
able citizen  with  the  insane  assassin,  so  that  his 
murderous  knife  cannot  lawiully  be  wrenched 
from  his  grasp  even  in  self-defence  f 

If  the  destruction  of  slavery  be  necessary  to 
save  the  country  from  defeat,  disgraoe,  and  rum — 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  whether  the 
country  is  saVed  or  lost  —  it  is  time  that  the 
friends  of  the  Qovomment  should  awake,  and 
realtae  their  awful  destiny.    If  ths  objscfei  Cor 
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which  our  ^orernment  was  founded  can  lawfully 
be  sectmed  only  so  &r  as  they  -do  not  interfere 
with  the  pretensions  of  slavery,  we  mdst  admit 
tluit  the  interests  of  slaye-masters  stand  ^rst, 
and  the  welfiire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stands  last,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tutton.  If  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
laws,  like  Laoooon  and  his  sons,  are  to  be  stran- 
gled and  crushed  in  order  that  the  unrelenting 
serpent  may  live  in  triumph,  it  is  time  to  deter- 
Bune  which  of  them  is  most  worthy  to  be  «aved 
Such  was  not  the  Union  formed  by  our  fore- 
hthen.  Bach  i«  net  the  Union  ihe  people  in^ 
tend  io  nreaer^e.  Theif  mean  to  aphold  a  Uhiark, 
wnder  ihs  OtmBtitiUien^  interpreted  bp  common- 
mute  ;  a  fovemmenl  able  to  attain  results  worthy 
of  «  great  and  free  peeiplc^  and  for  which  it  was 
ibimded ;  a  repubUe^  ropresentini;  the  sovereign 
Ba|eBty  -of  the  whole  natfon,  clothed  with  ample 
powers  to  maintain  its  fiupremacf  for  even  They 
m«an  that  liberty  and  union  shall  be  *''  one  and 
insepankble." 

WHT  8LATERT,  TITOTTGH   HATCD,   WAS    VOIAfti^VEB. 

It  is  true,  that  indirectly,  and  for  the  pterpose 
^  a  mere  eaual  dktribution  of  direct  taxee^  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  tolerated,  while  they 
condnaned  slavery;  but  they  tolerat^  it  because 
th^  believed  that  it  would  soon  disappear.  They 
ev>en  refused  to  allow  the  charter  of  their  own  lib- 
erties to  be  polluted  by  the  mention  of  the 
word  "alave.^  Having  called  the  world  to  wit- 
ness their  heroic  and  unselfish  sacrifices  for  the 
v^odication  of  their  own  inalienahle  rights,  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  honor  or  self-respect, 
txmnsmtt  to  future  ages  the  evidence  that  some 
tf  them  had  trampled  upon  tiie  inalienable  rights 
of  others. 

noooNinoK  of  slavxbf  myr  'iHoovsisTCKr  wim 

THE  PEBPETDITT  OV  VSV  mSPCBtAG. 

Thou^  slavery  was  thus  tolerated  hy  being 
igpiored,  we  should  dishonor  the  memory  of  those 
who  orsanized  that  government  to  suppose  that 
thev  did  not  intend  to  bestow  upon  it  the  power  to 
maintain  its  own  authority — ^tne  right  to  over- 
throw or  remove  slavery,  or  whatever  might 
prove  fatal  to  its  permanence,  or  destroy  its  use- 
fulness. We  should  #iscredH  the  good  sense 
of  the  great  people  who  ordained  and  established 
it,  to  deny  that  they  bestowed  upon  the  republic, 
created  by  and  for  themselves,  the  right,  the 
dutj,  and  the  powers  of  nelf-defenee.  For  self- 
defence  by  the  Government  was  only  maintain- 
ing, through  the  people^s  agents,  tiie  rig^  of  the 
peofAe  to  govern  themselves. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  OBJECTS  AND  THE  MEANS 
OF   WAR. 

We  are  involved  in  a  war  of  self-defence. 

It  is  not  the  object  and  purpoee  of  our  hostili- 
ties to  lay  waste  lands,  bum  bridges,  break  up 
railroads,  sink  ships,  blockade  han>ors,  destroy 
commerce,  capture,  imprison,  woond,  or  kill  citi- 
sens ;  to  seize,  appropriate,  confiscate,  or  destroy 

Srivate  property ;  to  interfere  with  families,  or 
omcstic  institutions ;  to  remove,  employ,  liber- 


ate, or  arm  slaves ;  to  accumnhite  national  debt, 
impose  new  and  burdensome  taxes ;  or  to  oansa 
thousands  of  loyal  citizens  to  be  slain  in  battlck 
But,  as  meam  of  tarrying  on  ^  oenteet^  it  ha« 
become  necessary  and  lanif  id  to  lay  waste,  bum. 
smfk,  destiDy,  blockade,  wound,  capture,  anA 
kill ;  to  aocnmuUrte  debt,  lay  taxes,  and  expose 
soldiers  to  the  peril  of  deadly  combat  Such  ara 
the  ordinary  results  and  inculents  ef  war.  If;  in 
further  prosecuting  hostilities,  the  liberating,  om* 
ploying,  or  arming  of  slaves  shall  he  deemed  coup 
venient  for  the  more  certam,  speedy^  and  effectual 
overthrow  of  the  enemy,  the  question  will  arise^ 
whether  the  Constitution  prohibits  those  meaa* 
ures  as  acts  of  legitimate  war  against  rebel^ 
who,  having  abjured  that  Cenatttution  and  hxf^ 
ing  openly  in  arms  defied  tiie  <ibvemment,  daifli 
for  themselves  only  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

It  is  fortunate  for  America  that  securing  iha 
liberties  of  a  great  people  by  ghrinjg  freedom  to 
four  millions  of  bondmen  would  be  m  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  iustice  and  humanity.  If 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  required  the  en- 
slavement of  four  miUions  of  freemen,  very  differ* 
ent  considerations  would  be  presented. 

XIBEBAL  AND  VrmCT  COlTSTimCTIONISTS. 

The  friends  and  defenders  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  ever  since  its 
ratification,  have  ejq>ressed  widely  different  opin- 
ions regarding  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
government  in  time  of  peace,  no  less  than  in  time 
of  war.  Those  who  have  contended  for  the  most 
narrow  and  technical  construction,  having  stuck 
to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  not  appreda^izur 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  are  opp(^ed 
to  all  who  view  it  as  only  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, a  pUm  in  ofuXllne^  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  an  enterprising  and  progressive  nation. 
Some  treat  that  firame  orgovemment  as  though  ii 
wero«  cast-iron  mould,  incapafaJ«  of  adaptation  or 
alteration— «s  one  which  a  blow  would  break  in 
pieces.  Others  think  it  a  hoop  placed  around 
the  trunk  of  a  living  tree,  whose  growth  must 
girdle  the  tree  or  burst  the  hoop.  But  sounder 
judges  believe  that  it  more  resembles  the  tree 
itself— native  to  the  soil  that  bore  it — waxing 
stronr  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  putting  forth 
branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  according  to  the  lawi 
of  its  own  growth,  and  flourishrag  with  eternal 
verdure.  Our  Constitution,  like  that  of  England^ 
contains  all  that  is  required  to  adapt  itself  to  tha 
present  and  future  changes  and  wants  of  a  fsm 
and  advancing  people.  This  great  nation,  like  « 
distant  planet  in  the  solar  system,  may  sweep 
round  a  wide  orbit ;  but  in  its  revolutions  it  neiver 
gets  beyond  the  roach  of  the  central  light  Tba 
sunshine  of  constitutional  law  illumines  its  path^ 
way  in  all  its  changing  positions.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  *^dead  point  ^*  where  tha 
hoop  must  burst — (fhe  mould  \^  shattered— 4ha 
tree  girdled — or  the  sun  shed  darkness  rathar 
than  light  By  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con» 
.stitution,  our  govennnent  has  passed  throu^ 
many  storms  uHharmed.  Slaveholding  StatM| 
other  than  those  whose  InAialNtoott  nrfgiml^f 
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formed  it,  bare  found  their  'sfav  into  the  Union, 
notwithstnnJini;  th&  guarnnteo  of  equal  righU  to 
•11.  The  territories  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
hir?e  been  purchnaed  from  European  |>owers. 
Conquest  ban  added  a  nation  to  our  border?^ 
The  purchas^^d  and  the  conqttercd  regions  are 
now  legally  a  part  of  th«  United  States.  The 
admmsion  of  nevr  States  containing  a  privilcr^Gd 
class,  the  incorporation  into  our  Union  of  a  for- 
eign people^  are  held  to  be  lawful  and  vAlid  by 
all  the  courts  of  the  country.  Thus  far  from  the 
otd  anchorage  have  we  sailed  binder  the  flag  of 
^^ public  necesaity^''  **  general  welfare,"  or  *'  com- 
men  defence."  Yet  the  great  charter  of  our 
political  righta  ^*  still  11  res  -"  and  the  question  of 
to-d«y  K  whether  that  instrument,  which  has 
not  prevented  America  from  acquiring  one  coun- 
try by  purcha^^e,  and  another  by  conquest,  will 
permit  her  to  gave  herself  f 

rowEKS  WB  SHOFLO  EtPEcrp  TO  rnfo. 
If  the  ground' plan  of  oiir  government  was  in- 
tended to  be  more  than  a  temporary  expedient— ^ 
if  it  was  designed  according  to  the  declaration  of 
its  authors,  ^r  a  perpetual  Union — then  it  will 
doubtless  be  founds  upon  fair  examination,  to 
contain  whatever  is  essential  to  carry  that  de- 
sign into  effect  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  pro- 
TtHtons  for  adapting  it  to  groat  changes  in  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  people  by 
amendmenU^  wo  And  that  powers  essential  to  its 
own  perpetuity  are  vested  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments,  to  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.^  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try— powers  ^hicb,  however  dangerous^  must  be 
intrusted  to  every  government,  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  own  existence,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  Tho^e  who  founded  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  intended  that  it  should 
never  be  overthrown  j  nor  even  altered^  except 
by  .those  under  whose  authority  it  was  establish- 
ed. Therefore  they  gave  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  the  means  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic,  but  none  for  its  dissolution. 

LAWS  FOR    PEACE,    AND    LAWS    FOR  WAR. 

Times  of  peace  have  required  the  passage  of 
numerous  statutes  for  the  protection  and  dev cl- 
op mt^nt  of  agriicuUural,  manufacturing,  and  com^ 
mercial  industry,  and  for  the  suppression  and 
puni  Kill  nan  t  of  ordinary  crimes  and  offences.  A 
atate  of  general  civil  war  in  the  United  States  is, 
happily,  new  and  unfamiliar.  These  times  have 
demanded  new  and  unusual  legislation  to  call 
into  action  those  powers  which  tho  Constitution 
provides  for  times  of  war. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  body  of  laws  regulat- 
ing the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  citizens, 
in  time  of  public  tranquillity,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  besekved  and  hituehto  dn 
vsEo  powers  contained  in  the  Constitution,  which 
enable  Confess  to  pass  a  body  of  laws  to  regu- 
late the  rights,  irabilities,  and  duties  of  citisr^ns 
in  time  of  war.  Wo  roust  entur  and  explore  the 
arsena!  and  armory,  with  all  their  engines  of  de- 
fence, inclosed  by  our  wise  forefathers,  for  the 
8&fetjr  of  ther«publki,  wWathe  old  cftsUe  widU 


of  that  Constitution  ;  for  now  th«  garrisofi  is 
summoned  to  surrender ;  and  if  there  be  any 
cannon,  it  is  time  to  un limber  and  run  lh«fii  oat 
the  port-holes,  to  fetch  up  the  hot  nhot,  to  light 
the  niptch,  t^d  hang  out  our  banner  on  the  <ftitef 
walls. 

TUB   TTMOH    IS  00?fl  rOtl  EVER  IF  T*^^  C07IWnTtmC& 
DEN  IKS   THE   mWKB    TO    Sj, /£    ft. 

The  question  whether  republican  confltitutional 
government  shall  now  cease  in  Americai  iniut 
depend  upon  the  construction  given  to  tboM 
hitherto  nnmed  powers.  Those  who  desire  to 
&ee  an  end  of  this  govemmeni  will  deny  that  it 
has  the  ability  to  save  itself.  Many  new  inquire 
ies  have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  existence  ami 
limitation  of  its  powers.  Must  the  suoces^ol 
prosecution  of  war  against  rebels,  the  pr^erv^ 
tion  of  national  honor,  and  seeming  of  pertaa- 
nont  peace— if  attainable  only  by  rooting  out  tlw 
evil  which  caused  and  maintains  the  robeJlioQ— 
be  effected  by  destroying  rights  solemnly  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  we  are  defending  f 
If  so,  the  next  que&tion  will  be,  whether  the  law 
of  self-defence  and  overwhelming  neeesi^ity  wiQ 
not  justify  the  countiy  in  denying  to  rebels  and 
traitors  in  arms  whatever  rights  they  or  thc^ 
friends  may  claim  under  a  charter  which  they 
have  repudiated,  and  have  armed  themselTes  ia 
overthrow  and  destroy  T  Can  one  party  break 
the  contract,  and  justly  hold  the  other  pii^ 
bound  by  it?  Is  the  Constitutlob  to  he  soiiip 
terpreted  that  rebels  and  traitors  cannot  be  pat 
down  ?  Are  we  so  hampered,  as  some  have  *i* 
sertedj  that  even  if  war  end  in  ree^stabUshing  the 
Union,  and  enforcing  the  laws  over  all  the  bod, 
the  results  of  victory  will  be  turned  against  w^ 
and  the  conquered  enemy  may  then  tit^at  ut  ai 
though  they  had  bean  victors  ?  Will  vanquished 
criminals  be  able  to  resume  their  rights  to  the 
same  political  superiority  over  the  citizens  of  free 
States,  which,  as  the  only  ''privileged  claai^" 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ? 

ll^ve  they  who  alone  have  made  thij^  rcbcllioii^ 
while  coroniltting  treason  and  other  high  crimen 
against  the  republic,  a  protection,  an  immunity 
ngain&t  punishment  for  these  crimes,  whether  by 
forfeiture  of  life  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
clause  in  the  Constitution  f  Can  government^ 
the  people^ s  agent,  wage  genuine  and  effectual 
war  against  their  enemy  ?  or  must  the  soldier  of 
the  Union,  when  in  action,  keep  one  eye  upon 
his  ride,  and  the  other  upon  the  Constitution  f 
[s  the  powi?r  lo  make  war,  when  once  lawfully 
brought  into  action,  to  be  controlled,  baffled^  and 
emasculated  by  any  obligation  to  guard  or  re^ 
.spect  rights  set  up  by  or  ^r  belligerent  traitenf 

THE    LEAniNO  'qUESTIOKS   STATED* 

WhAt  liroit,  if  any,  is  prescribed  to  the  war- 
making  power  of  the  President,  as  C&ntmiiruUr- 
Vi-Chif/  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Um*ted 
States  y  What  authority  has  Congress  to'  irame 
laws  interfering  with  the  ordinary  civil  rights  ol 
persons  and  property,  of  loyal  or  disloyal  citi<- 
zeni,  in  peaceful  or  in  rebellious  districts ;  of  the 
onemy  who  may  be  captured  as  Jipiea^  as  pinta^ 
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as  guerrillas  or  bushwhackers ;  as  aiders  and  com- 
forters of  armed  traitors,  or  as  soidiers  in  the 
battle-field  ?  What  rights  has  Congress,  or  the 
President,  in  relation  to  belligerent  districU  of 
country ;  in  relatioa  to  slaves  captured  or  escap- 
ing into  the  lines  of  our  army,  or  escaping  into 
free  States;  or  slaves  used  by  the  enemy  in 
military  service ;  or  those  belonging  to  rebels, 
not  so  used  ?  Whether  they  are  contraband  of 
war  f  and  whether  they  may  he  released,  manu- 
mitted, or  emancipated,  and  discharged  by  the 
civil  or  military  authority?  or  whether  slaves 
may  be  released  from  their  obligation  to  serve 
rebel  masters  f  and  whether  slavery  may  be 
abolished  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
masters,  as  a  military  measure,  or  as  a  legislative 
act,  required  by  the  public  welfare  and  common 
defence  ?  Where  the  power  to  abolish  it  resides, 
under  the  Constitution  f  And  whether  there  is 
any  restraint  or  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  punish  treason  ?  What  are  the 
rights  of  government  over  the  private  property 
of  loyal  citizens  ?  What  are  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  traitors  f  These  and  simUar  inquiries 
are  frequently  made  among  the  plain  people; 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to  them,  that  the 
following  suggestioiis  have  been  prepared. 

CHAPTER  L 

no  OOHSriTUTXOVAL  aiOHT  OF  THC  OOTKBKMKfT  TO 
ATPBOPRIATX  PRITATX  PROPERTY  TO  PUBLIC  USX, 
XITBXa  VH  TIMX    OF   FIACI    0|l    IN    TIMS    OF   WIR. 

The  general  gavemmeut  of  the  United  Statee 
hoe,  in  time  0/  peace,  a  legal  rights  under  the 
Comtitution,  to  appropriate  to  public  use  the 
private  property  of  any  euhject^  or  of  any  num- 
ber ofiubjectSy  owing  it  allegiance. 

Each  of  the  States  claims  and  exercises  a  sim- 
ilar right  over  the  property  of  its  own  citizens. 

THE   RIGHT  IS   FOUNDED   IN   REASON. 

All  permanent  governments  in  civilized  coun- 
tries assert  and  carry  into  effect,  in  different 
ways,  the  claim  of  ^^  eminent  domain  ;**  for  it  is 
essential  to  their  authority,  and  even  to  their 
existence.  The  construction  of  military  defences, 
such  as  forts,  arsenals,  roads,  navigable  canals, 
however  essential  to  the  protection  of  a  country 
in  war,  might  be  prevented  by  private  interests, 
if  the  property  of  individuals  could  not  be  taken 
by  the  country,  through  its  government  Inter- 
nal improvements  in  time  of  peace,  however  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  public,  requiring 
the  appropriation  of  real  estate  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals, might  be  interrupted,  if  there  were  no 
power  to  take^  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
what  the  public  use  requires.  And  as  it  is  the 
government  which  protects  all  citizens  in  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  they  are 
deemed  to  hold  their  property  subject  to  the  claim 
of  the  supreme  protector  to  take  it  from  them 
when  demanded  by  "public  welfare.**  It  is 
under  this  quasi  eovereign  power  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  seizes  by  law  the  private  es- 
tates of  her  citizens ;  and  she  even  authorises 


several  classes  of  corporations  to  seize  land« 
against  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  for  public  use 
and  benefit  Railroads,  canals,  turnpikes,  tele^ 
zraphs,  bridges,  aqueducts,  could  never  havt 
been  constructed  were  the  existence  of  this  great 
right  denied.  And  the  title  to  that  interest  in 
real  estate,  which  is  thus  acquired  by  legal  seiz* 
ure,  is  deemed  by  all  the  courts  of  this  common- 
wealth to  be  as  legal,  and  as  conetitutional,  as  if 
purchased  and  conveyed  by  deed,  imder  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  owner. 

iNDEsrNrrr  is  reqihred. 

But  when  individuals  are  called  upon  to  give 
up  what  is  their  own  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  justice  requires  that  they  should  be 
fairly  compensated  for  it :  otherwise  public  bur- 
dens would  be  shared  unequally.  To  secure  the 
right  to  indemnification,  which  was  omitted  in 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
an  amendment  was  added,  which  provides, 
(Amendments,  Art  Y.  last  clause,)  "  l^or  shaU 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  uee  without 
just  compeneation,^** 

The  language  of  this  amendment  admits  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take  private  pro- 
perty for  public  use.  This  amendment,  being 
now  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  leaves  that  right 
no  longer  open  to  question,  if  it  ever  was  ques- 
tioned. 

In  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  the  right 
to  take  private  property  for  public  use,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  ba 
fairly  paid  for  it ;  and  thus  he  is  not  to  be  taxed 
more  than  hie  due  share  for  public  purposes. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  should  have  been  lee$  careful  to. 
secure  equality  in  distributing  the  burden  of 
taxes.     Sect  8  requires  duties^  impoets^  and  ex- 
ciees  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  it  does  not  provide  that  taxes  should  be  uni- 
form.    Although  Art  I.  Sect  9,  provides  that 
no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census,  yet  far  the 
most  important  subjects  of  taxation  are  still  un- 
protected, and  may  bo  unequally  assessed,  with- 
out violating  any   clause  of  that  Constitution, 
which  so  carefully  secures  equality  of  publio 
burdens  by  providing  compensation  for  private 
property  appropriated  to  the  public  benefit 

"public  use.** 

What  is  ^*  public  use^^  for  which  private  prop- 
erty may  be  taken  f 

Every  appropriation  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  either  for  a  national  public 
improvement,  or  to  carry  into  effect  any  valid 
law  of  Congress  for  the  maintenance,  protection, 
or  security  of  national  interests,  is  "  public  use. 
Public  use  is  contra-distinguished  from  private 
use.  That  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  country, 
however  applied  or  appropriated,  is  for  publio 
use. 

Public  use  does  not  require  that  the  property 

*  amlUr  prortiloiit  are  foaod  la  tiM  Ckmtttlntloo  oC  Mae* 
MchiMttta,  Md  MTtnU  oOmt  SUIml 
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taken  ihall  be  actuallj  HBed,  It  may  be  dU- 
fuedy  removed^  or  destroyed.  And  destruction 
Of  prirate  property  may  be  the  best  public  use 
it  can  be  put  to. 

Suppose  «  bridge,  owned  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, were  so  located  as  to  endanger  a  mil- 
itary work  upon  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  de- 
ttmction  of  that  bridge  to  gain  a  military  ad- 
vantage would  be  appropriating  it  to  public  tme. 

So  also  the  blowing  up  or  demolition  of  build- 
ings in  a  city,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
general  ponflagration,  would  be  an  appropriation 
of  them  to  public  use.  The  destruction  of  arms, 
or  other  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into^ 
possession  of  the  enemy,  would  be  applying 
them  to  public  use.  Congress  has  power  to  pass 
laws  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
ecal  welfare,  under  Art.  I.  Sec.  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the 
oommon  defence  or  general  welfare  requires 
them  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  private 
property  to  public  use — whether  that  use  be  the 
employment  or  destruction  of  the  property  t<ik- 
en — the^  have  the  right  to  pass  such  laws ;  to 
apiMx>pnate  private  property  in  that  way ;  and 
whatever  is  done  with  it  is  "  public  use,"  and 
entitles  the  owner  to  just  compensation  therefor. 

ALL   KINDS   OF  PROPERTT,    INCLUDING   SLAVES,  MAT 
BE   SO   APPROPRIATED. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  kind  or  e'har' 
aeter  of  private  property  which  may  be  lawfully 
thus  appropriated,  whether  it  be  real  estate,  per- 
sonal estate,  rights  in  action  or  in  possession, 
ohligations  for  m4>ney,  or  for  labor  and  service. 
Thus  the  obligations  of  minor  children  to  their 
parents,  of  apprentices  to  their  mafttcrs,  and  of 
other  persons  owing  labor  and  service  to  their 
masters,  may  lawfully  bo  appropriated  to  public 
use,  or  discharged  and  destroyed,  for  public 
benefit,  by  Congress,  with  the  proviso  that  just 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  the  parent  or 
master. 

Our  Government,  by  treaty,  discharged  the 
claims  of  its  own  citizens  against  France,  and 
thus  appropriated  private  property  to  public  use. 
At  a  later  date  the  United  States  dischai;ged 
the  claims  of  certain  slave-owners  to  labor  and 
service,  whose  slaves  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  British  contrary  to  their  treaty  stipulations. 
In  both  cases  indemnity  was  promised  by  our 
Government  to  the  owners ;  and  in  case  of  the 
slave-masters  it  was  actually  paid.  By  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
which  was  considered  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
as  private  property  was  appropriated  to  public 
use,  with  iust  compensation  to  the  owners ;  Con- 
gress, in  this  instance,  having  the  right  to  pass 
the  act  as  a  local,  municipal  law ;  but  the  com 
pensation  was  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  present  rebellion,  many  minors, 
apprentices,  and  slaves  have  been  relieved  from 
obligation  to  their  parents  and  masters,  the  claim 
for  their  services  having  been  appropriated  to 


public  use,  by  employing  them  in  the  mBStmy 
service  of  the  country. 

That  Congress  should  have  power  to  appropri- 
ate every  deseriptum  of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic benefit  in  time  of  war,  resulte  from  the  dulf 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  lawt 
'*  providing  for  tne  common  defence  and  gencnl 
welfkre." 

Suppose  that  a  large  number  of  ap|]««ntice9 
desired  to  join  the  army  as  volunteers  m  time  ef 
sorest  need,  but  were  restrained  from  no  doing 
only  by  reason  of  their  owing  labor  and  service 
to  their  employers,  who  were  equally  with  the« 
citizens  and  subjects  of  this  €lovemment ;  would 
any  one  doubt  or  deny  the  right  of  Oovemment 
to  accept  these  apprentices  as  soldiers,  to  dis- 
charge them  from  the  obligation  of  their  inden- 
tures, providing  just  compensation  to  their  cn- 
ploycrs  for  loss  of  t^etr  services  f  Suppose  that 
these  volunteers  owed  hbor  «nd  «crrioe  for  Itfl^ 
as  slaves,  instead  of  owing  it  .for  a  termof  yevs; 
what  difference  could  it  nuike  as  to  the  nght  «f 
Government  to  use  their  services,  and  disdurgt 
their  obligations,  or  as  to  the  liability  to  indea- 
nify  the  masters  ?  The  right  to  use  the  aervieet 
of  the  minor,  the  apprentioc,  mod  the  steve,  1^ 
public  beneftt,  belongs  to  the  United  Statct. 
The  claims  of  all  American  cittaens  npon  their 
services,  whether  by  local  law,  or  by  oommoa 
law,  or  by  indentures,  can  be  annulled  by  the 
same  power,  for  the  same  reasons,  «nd  under  the 
same  restrictions  that  govern  the  apppopriatioa 
of  any  other  private  property  to  public  use. 

THE  UNITED    STATES    VAT  REQUIRE    ALL    SrEJECIS 
TO   DO  MILITARY   DUTY. 

Slaves,  as  well  as  apprentices  and  minora,  an 
equally  subjects  of  the  United  States,  whethff 
they  are  or  are  not  citizens  thereof.  The  Goveni- 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  call 
upon  all  its  subjects  to  do  military  duty,  ff 
those  who  owe  labor  and  service  to  others,  either 
by  contract,  by  indenture,  by  common  «r  atatote 
law,  or  by  local  usage,  could  not  be  lawfuUy 
called  upon  to  leave  their  employments  to  sent 
their  country,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tht 
able-bodied  men  would  thus  be  exempt,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  providing  far 
calling  out  the  army  and  navy  would  be  set  it 
naught  But  the  Constitution  makes  no  wA 
exemptions  from  military  duty.  Pnrale  ri|^ 
cannot  be  set  up  to  overthrow  the  claima  of  the 
country  to  the  services  of  every  one  of  its  ao^ 
jects  who  owes  it  allegiance. 

How  lar  the  United  States  is  under  obligatieo 
to  compensate  parents,  masters  of  appreuticea,  cr 
masters  of  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  service  and 
labor  of  those  subjects  who  are  enliated  in  the 
army  and  navy,  has  not  l>oen  yet  decided.*  Tht 
Constitution  recognizes  sla^-es  as  ^''persmu  kM 

*  If  an  apfironCloe  enlift  In  thearmj,  th«  coarti  wHl  nol^araa 
•  KtUteas  carpus,  Imued  at  Uie  relaUon  of  the  miuler.  r*mm»d 
the  apprentice  to  hit  CQfitody,  If  he  lie  untH/Mit^^  ^HumJM 
will  leave  the  nuwtor  tn  his  tutt  aimlmt  the  orlBoar.  vho,  b^Mk 


16  Mar.  t60S,  was  forbldilen  to  enliat  him  wllhoat  the  i 
consent.    CommoHwealth  ▼.  Jiobin^on,  1  8.  ft  ft.  SQi;  Osm- 
mowwaiSk  ▼.  MmtrU,  1  Ba.  L.  J.  9A 
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t»  Mer  &r  ierfice.*^  So  also  «re  appreniieos  and 
minor  children  **  persons  hold  to  labor  and  ser- 
Tiea^'*  And,  whatever  other  claims  may  be  set 
up»  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  slave  States,  to 
any  class  of  '^  persons,^'  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes onlff  the  claim  of  individuals  to  the  labor 
and  service  of  other  individuals.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  state  any  sound  principle 
which  should  require  compensation  in  one  ease 
and  hot  in  the  other. 

WILL  SLAVEHOLDERS  BB  ENTITLED  TO  nCDEMNITT 
IF  THEIB  SLAVES  ARG  USED  FOR  MILITARY  PUR- 
POSES ? 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  in  the 
emergency  which  we  are  fast  approaching,  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  country  to  call  upon  all 
its  loyal  euijects  to  aid  in  its  military  defence 
wll  be  deemed  paramount  to  the  claims  of  any 
private  person  upon  such  subjects,  and  that  the 
loss  of  labor  and  service  of  certain  citizens,  like 
the  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  always  at- 
tends a  state  of  war,  must  be  borne  by  those 
upon  whom  the  misfortune  happens  to  fall  It 
may  become  one  of  the  great  political  questions 
hereafter,  whether,  if  slavery  should  as  a  civil 
fyot  in  time  of  peace,  or  by  treaty  in  time  of  war, 
be  wholly  or  partly  abolished,  for  public  benefit^ 
or  public  d^fenc&t  such  abolishment  is  an  appro- 
priation  of  private  property  for  public  use, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

INDESINITY  TO  MORMONS. 

The  question  has  not  yet  arisen  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which,  under  the  form  of  a  statute  against 
polygamy  abolishes  Mormonism,  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, sustained  like  slavery  only  by  local 
law,  is  such  an  appropriation  of  the  claims  of 
Mormons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  their  wives 
as  requires  just  compensation  under  the  Consti- 
tution ?  A  decision  of  this  question  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

IFFECT  OF  NATURALIZATION  AND  MILITIA  LAWS 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  INDEMNFTY  TO  SLAVE- 
MASTERS. 

A  further  question  may  arise  aa  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  '*  compensation "  clause  above  re- 
ferred te.  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  natu- 
ralization laws,  by  Art  L  Sect  8.  This  power 
has  never  been  doubted  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  power  is  not  excluiiive.*  Congress 
may  thus  give  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to 
any  persons  whatsoever,  black  or  white.  Color- 
ed men,  having  been  citizens  in  some  of  the  States 
ever  since  they  were  founded,  having  acted  as 
citizens  prior  to  1788  in  various  civil  and  mili- 
tary capacities,  are  therefore  citizens  of  the 
United  Statcs.t 

Under  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States, 

•  See  CMrae  r.  Chirae,  2  Wheiu  «« ;  (T.  S.  r.  Vlllato,  3 
DaIL  872  ;  TMrltno  r.  JTom.,  5  How.  ftS5;  Smith  r.  Turner, 
T  lb.  5M ;  Golden  r.  Prince,  8  W.  C  0.  Report*,  814. 

t  8m  ease  of  Dred  Scott ;  which  in  no  part  deoiet  that  if 
colored  men  were  citizens  of  either  of  the  SUtea  which  adopted 
tiM  GoQaUiuUoo,  th«f  w«rt  dtiwt  of  Ifci  UoftUd  iUlM. 


according;  to  the  opinien  of  the  Attomey-Oene* 
ral  of  Massachusetts,  colored  men  are  equally 
fsith  white  men  required  to  be  enrolled  in  tit 
militia  of  the  United  States*  although  such  waft 
not  the  case  under  the  previous  acts  of  1702  an<ft 
1795.  **  The  general  Government  has  authority 
to  determine  who  shall  and  who  may  net  com« 
pose  the  militia  of  the  United  States  \  and  having 
so  determined,  the  State  government  has  no  legu 
authority  to  prescribe  a  different  enrolment t 
I^  therefore^  Congress  exercise  either  of  thesa 
undoubted  powers  to  grant  citizenship  to  all  col- 
ored persons  residing  or  coming  within  either  of 
the  States,  or  to  pass  an  act  requiring  the  enrol- 
ment  of  all  able-bodied  persons  within  a  prescrib- 
ed age,  whether  owing  labor  and  service  or  not,  J 
as  part  of  the  militia  of  the  United  Stater,  and 
thereby  giving  to  all,  as  they  become  soldiers  or 
seamen,  their  freedom  from  obligations  of  labor 
and  service,  except  military  labor  and  service, 
then  the  question  would  arise,  whether  Govern- 
ment, by  calling  its  t>wn  subjects  and  citizen! 
into  the  military  service  of  the  country,  in  case 
of  overwhelming  necessity,  could  be  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  recognize  the  private  rela- 
tions in  which  the  soldier  might  stand,  by  local 
laws,  to  persons  setting  up  claims  against  him  ? 
If  white  subjects  or  citizens  owe  labor  and  serv- 
ice, even  by  formal  indentures,  such  obligations 
afford  no  valid  excuse  against  the  requisition  of 
Government  to  have  them  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tia to  serve  the  country.  •  The  Government  does 
not  compensate  those  who  claim  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  such  **  labor  and  service."  "Whether 
the  color  of  the  debtor,  or  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  obligation  (to  labor  and  serv- 
ice) has  to  run,  or  the  evidence  by  which  the^ 
existence  of  the  obligation  is  proved,  can  make' 
an  essential  difference  between  the  different 
kinds  of  labor  and  service,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  soldier  or  seaman, 
serving  his  country  in  arms,  can  be  deemed  pri- 
vate property,  as  recognized  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ? 

DOBS  THE  WAR  POWER  OF  SEIZURE  SUPERSEDE  THS 
CIVIL  POWER  OP  CONORB98  TO  APPROPRIATE  PRI- 
VATE  PROPERTY   TO   PUBLIC   USE  ? 

That  the  property  of  any  citizen  may,  under 
certain  circumsbinces,  be  seized  in  time  of  war, 
by  military  officers,  for  public  purposes,  is  not 
questioned,  just  compensation  being  offered  or 
provided  for  ;  but  the  question  has  been  asked, 
whether  this  power  docs  not  supersede  the  right 
of  Congress,  m  war,  to  pass  laws  to  take  away 
what  martial  law  leaves  unappropriated  ? 

This  inquiry  is  conclusively  answered  by  re- 
ference to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
above  cited,  which  admits  the  existence  of  that 
power  in  Con<;kbss  ;§  but  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  other  clauses  which  devolve  powora 
and  duties  on  the  legislature,  giving  them  a 
large  and  important  share  in  instituting,  organ- 

•  See  Stat.  U.  S.  July  17, 1363.  t  8  Grajr'i  R,  tl5. 

t  See  Act  approred  Pehruary  M,  19tf4. 
I  AflMDdaMBta,  Act.  V.  li 
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iKing,  caiT3ring  on,  regulating,  and  ending  war ; 
and  these  duties  could  not,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, be  discharged  in  war  without  exercising  the 
right  to  take  for  public  use  the  property  of  the 
subject  It  would  seem  strange  if  private  pro- 
perty could  not  be  so  taken,  while  it  is  undenia- 
ble that  in  war  the  Goyernment  can  call  into  the  | 
military  service  of  the  country  every  able-bodied 
citizen,  and  tax  his  property  to  any  extent 

BBFBRENCES     AS    TO    THB    OONSTITUTIOir,    SHOWING 
THB   WAR  POWERS  OP  CONGRESS. 

The  powers  of  the  legUlative  department  in 
relation  to  war  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  in  the  Constitution : 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  11.  Congres$  may  innti- 
tute  war  by  declaring  it  against  an  enemy.  The 
President  alone  cannot  do  so.  Also,  Congress 
may  make  laws  concerning  captures  on  land^  as 
well  as  on  water. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CI.  12.  Congress  majr  raise 
and  support  armies  ;  and  provide  and  mamtain  a 
navy. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  14.  Congress  may  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  land  and  naval  forces. 

Art  L  Sect  8,  CI.  15.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  ealling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and 
repel  invasion. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  16 :  And  may  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  declares  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  framqd  to  be  these : 
**To  form  a  more  perfect  Union;  establish  jus- 
tice; insure  domestic  tranquillity ;  provide  for 
the  common  defence;  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity."  In  Art  I.  Sect  8, 
CI.  1^  thcjirst  power  given  to  Congress  is  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
d^ence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
And  in  the  same  article  (the  eighteenth  clause)  ex- 
press power  is  given  to  Congress  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  he  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States^  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof  ^^ 

SLAVE  PROPERTY  SUBJECT  TO  THE  SAME  LIABILITY 
AS  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
WAR  PURPOSES. 

If  the  puhlic  welfare  and  common  defence^  in 
time  of  war,  require  that  the  claims  of  masters 
over  their  apprentices  or  slaves  should  be  can- 
celled or  abrogated,  against  their  consent,  and  if 
a  general  law,  carrying  into  execution  such  abro- 
gation, is,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  **  a  ne-, 
cessary  and  proper  measure  for  accomplishing 
that  object,"  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
such  laws.     The  only  doubt  is  in  relation  to  the 


right  to  compensation.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
the  release  of  slaves  from  their  servitude  would 
be  tantamount  to  impairing  or  destroying  the  ^ 
obHjE^tion  of  contracU^  it  may  be  said,  that 
though  States  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  im- 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Congress  is 
at  liberty  to  pass  such  laws.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  right  to  abrogate  and  cancel 
the  obligations  of  apprentices  and  slaves  does  not 
rest  solely  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate private  property  to  public  use ;  but  it  may 
be  founded  upon  their  power  and  obligation  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the 
Union  was  formed,  namely,  to  provide  for  the 
cf>mmon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

IHPORTANCB    AND   DANGER   OF   THIS    POWBS. 

The  powers  conveyed  in  this  eighteenth  dause 
of  Art  I.  Sect  8,  are  of  vast  importance  aftd  ex- 
tent. It  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  one  seoM^ 
unlimited  and  discretionary.  They  are  more 
than  imperial.  But  it  was  intended  by  the  tim- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  or,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, by  the  people  who  made  and  adopted 
it  that  the  powers  of  Qovemment  in  dealir^ 
with  civil  rights  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  de- 
fined and  limited ;  but  the  powers  **  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  and  the  common  d^enee  ** 
in  time  of  war,  should  be  unlimited.  It  is  tmc^ 
that  such  powers  may  be  temporarily  abused; 
but  the  remedy  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  can  unmake  laws  and  select  new 
r6|»rf!8entatives  and  senators. 

FOWOIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT    NOT  IN   CONFLICT  WITl 
TnOSE   or   CONGRESS. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  here  to  define  the  extent  to 
vrhich  congressional  legislation  may  justly  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  service  ;  or  where  falls  the  dividing  line 
between  civil  and  martial  law.  But  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  on  the  subjects  ex- 
pressly placed  in  its  charge  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  President  as  com- 
inander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  also  has 
powers,  equally  constitutional,  to  act  upon  the 
Kame  subject-matters.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  Congress  has  power  to  abrogate  the 
da L ins  of  Mormons  or  slaveholders,  the  President, 
ai(  commander,  may  not  also  ^o  the  same  thing. 

These  powers  are  not  inconsistent^  or  conflict- 
ing. Congress  may  pass  laws  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  on  the  water.  If  slaves  are 
captured^  and  are  treated  as  "  captured  proper- 
ty/* Congress  should  determine  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ;*  and  it  will  be  the  President's 
duty  to  see  that  these,  as  well  as  other  laws  of 
the  United  States,  are  executed. 

COS^ORESS  HAS   POWER  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION   TO 
ABOLISH   SLAVERY. 

Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the 
common  defence  and  public  welfare,  in  time  of 

•  OoMtitutloo,  Art  L  Stct  8»  CL  11. 
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war,  require  the  removal  of  the  condition  of 
slavery,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  their  constitu- 
tional authority  to  pass  laws  for  that  purpose. 

If  such  laws  are  deemed  to  take  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use,  or  to  destroy  private  proper- 
ty for  public  benefit,  as  has  hem\  shown,  that 
may  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  bj  provid- 
ing just  compensation ;  otherwise  no  compensa- 
tion can  be  required.  It  has  been  so  long  the 
habit  of  those  who  engage  in  public  life  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States,  that  they  have  of  late  beconio  accus- 
tomed to  deny  the  right  of  Conqrtu  to  do  so. 
But  the  Constitution  contains  no  clause  or  sen- 
tence prohibiting  the  exercise  hy  Congress  of  the 
plenary  power  of  abrogating  int^olunUtry  sfrni- 
tude.  The  only  prohibition  con  timed  in  that 
instrument  relating  to  persons  hel4  to  labor  and 
service,  is  in  Art.  IV.,  which  provides  that  "  No 
person  held  to  labor  and  service  In  one  Stale^ 
under  the  laws  thereof  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
*  therein,*  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  la- 
bor, but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claina  of  the 
party  to  whom  •such  service  or  labor  may  bo 
due,"  Thus,  if  a  slave  or  apprentice,  owing 
service  to  his  employer  in  Maiyland,  escapes  to 
New- York,  the  legislature  of  New- York  cannot, 
by  any  law  or  regulation,  legally  discharge  auch 
apprentice  or  slave  from  his  liability  to  hi 3  em- 
ployer. This  restriction  is,  in  express  tertns^  ap- 
plicable only  to  State  Legislatures^  and  not  to 
Congress. 

Many  powers  given  to  Congress  are  denied  to 
the  States ;  and  there  are  ob violin  reasons  why 
the  supreme  government  alone  should  cicercise 
so  important  a  right  That  a  power  is  withdrawn 
from  the  States,  indicates,  by  fair  impUcation, 
that  tt  belongs  to  the  United  States,  unless  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  if  it  is  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  powers  necessary  to  the  snfetj  and  pre- 
servation of  the  government,  in  peace  or  in  civi! 
war. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  provision  as  to 
slaves  in  the  Constitution  relates  only  to  fuj^i- 
tives  from  labor  escaping  from  one  State  into 
another,  not  to  the  status  or  condition  of  slaves 
in  any  of  the  States  where  they  nrc  held,  while 
another  clause  in  the  Constitution  relates  to 
fugitives  from  justice.*  Neither  cliiuse  has  any 
application  to  citizens  or  persons  who  are  not 
fugitives.  And  it  would  bo  a  smgular  species 
of  reasoning  to  conclude  that,  because  the  Con- 
stitution prescribed  certain  rules  of  conduct  to- 
ward persons  escaping  from  one  St^tte  into  an- 
other, therefore  there  is  no  power  to  make  rules 
relating  to  other  persons  xoho  do  not  escape  from 
one  State  into  another.  If  Congress  were  ex- 
pressly empowered  to  pass  laws  relating  to  per- 
sons when  escaping  from  justice  or  Itibor,  by  flee- 
ing from  their  own  States,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
infer  that  there  could  be  no  powvr  to  pass  laws 
relating  to  these  same  persons  when  slaying  at 
home.  The  Government  may  pa^s  laws  requir- 
ing the  return  of  fugitives ;  they  may  pass  other 
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lawa  punishing  theif  crimes,  or  relieving  them 
from  penolty.  The  power  to  do  the  one  by  no 
means  negatives  the  power  to  do  the  other.  If 
Congrc^ss  iihould  discharge  the  obligations  of 
slaves  to  render  labor  and  service,  by  passing  a 
law  to  that  effect,  such  law  would  supersede  and 
render  void  all  rules,  regulations,  customs,  or 
laws  of  either  State  to  the  contrary,  for  the  Oon- 
stttulion^  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  slaves  were 
released  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  the  act  of  their 
masters,  there  would  be  no  person  held  to  labor 
as  a  ^Invc  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  there* 
fore  there  wouM  be  no  person  to  whom  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  restraining  State  legis- 
lation could  apply.  This  clause,  relating  to  fu- 
gitive slaves,  iias  often  been  misunderstood,  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  limit  the  power  of  Con- 
gress^ while  in  fact  it  applies,  in  plain  and  ex* 
press  terms,  only  to  the  States,  controlling  or 
limiting  their  powers,  but  having  no  application 
to  the  general  govern  men  L  If  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  take  from  Congress  the 
"power  of  passing  laws  relating  to  slaves  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere^  they  would  have  drafted  a 
clause  to  that  effect  They  did  insert  in  that  in- 
strument a  proviso  that  Congress  should  pass  no 
law  prohibiting  the  "importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  should  think  proper  to 
admit"  (meaning  slaves)  "prior  to  1808."* 
And  It  they  did  not  design  that  the  legislature 
should  exercise  control  over  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  whenever  it  should  assume  such  an 
aspect  as  to  involve  national  interests,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  proviso  relating  to  the  slave-trade, 
and  of  several  other  clause^;  in  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment, makes  the  omission  of  any  prohibition  of 
legifdatlon  on  slavery  unaccountable. 

CONCLDSION. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Government 
have  the  right  to  appropriate  to  public  use  /wi- 
vate  property  of  every  description  ;  that  **  public 
use'^  may  require  the  employment  or  the  de- 
struction of  f^uch  property  ;  that  if  the  **  right  to 
the  labor  and  service  of  others,"  as  slaves,  oe  re- 
cJ3gniied  in  ihe  broadest  sense  as  "  property," 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  de- 
prives Congress  of  the  power  to  appropriate 
**  that  description  of  property"  to  public  use,  by 
terminating  slavery,  as  to  all  persons  now  held 
in  servitude,  whenever  laws  to  that  effect  are  re- 
quired by  *"  the  public  welfare  and  the  common 
defence  ^^  in  time  of  war  \  that  this  power  is  left 
to  ihe  diiicretion  of  Congress,  who  are  the  sole 
and  exclusive  judges  as  to  the  occasions,  when  it 
shall  be  exercised,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  right  to  **jiist  compensa- 
tion" for  private  property  so  taken,  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taken, 
atid  the  lojalty  and  otlier  legal  conditions  of  the 
claimant. 

Nd(«v^Ai  tA  thfl  QK  ol  dlscrvllimarj  powers  In  othsr  depart- 
ments, Me  JTcirfM  T.  M<ttt,  li  Wheat.  29-31 ;  Luther  r.  Bor- 
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INTRODUCnOX  TO  CHAPTER  IL 

The  Constitution,  Art  I.  Sect  8,  Clatue  18, 
gireR  Congress  power  **  to  make  all  lavs  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
power 9  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  iii  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof.''^ 

Art  if.  Sect  2,  Ciauee  1,  provides  that  "the 
President  sh^l  be  Commander^rir  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  declares  that  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mili- 
tia to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in> 
surrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

As  the  President  is,  within  the  sense  of  Art 
I,  Sect  8,  Clause  18,  "au  oMeer  of  Govern- 
ment;^*  and  by  virtue  ot  Art,  IL  Sect  2,  Clause 
1,  he  is  Commander-in- Chief  of  th^  Army  and 
Ifavt/ ;  And  as,  by  virtue  of  Art  II  Sect,  2, 
Clause  1,  and  Art.  I  Sect  8,  the  power  is  rested 
in  him  as  *•  an  officer  of  the  Government "  to 
suppress  rebellion,  repel  invasion,  and  to  main* 
tain  the  Constitution  by  force  of  arms,  in  time 
of  war,  and  for  that  purpose  to  overthrow,  con- 
quer, and  subdue  the  enemy  of  his  country,  so 
completely  as  to  *•  insure  domestic  tranquillity  " — 
it  follows  by  Art  I  Sect  8,  Clause  18,  that  Con- 
gress may,  in  time  of  war,  pass  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  the  Pre- 
sident to  carry  into  execution  "  all  his  military 
powers. 

It  is  his  duty  to  break  down  the  enemy,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  maintaining 
war :  Congress  is  therefore  bound  to  pass  such 
laws  as  will  aid  him  in  accompHshihg  that 
object. 

If  it  has  power  to  make  laws  for  carrying  on 
the  Government  in  time  of  peace,  it  has  tlic 
power  and  duty  to  make  laws  to  preserve  it  from 
destruction  in  time  of  war. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WAR   POWERS   OP   CONGRESS.* 

CoNOREss  has  power  to  frame  statutes  not  only 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  also  for  the 
'  purpose  of  aiding  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  suppressing  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  Onal  and  permanent  conquest 
of  a  public  enemy.  **  It  may  pass  such  laws  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,"  says  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, **  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  powers 
granted  l)y  the  Constitution  ;"  and  **  necessary 
means,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  Constitution,  does  not 
import  an  absolute  physical  necessity,  so  strong 
that  one  thing  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
It  stands  for  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end." 

RULES    OP    IXTEUPUETATION. 

The  Constitution  i)rovi(les  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  **  all  laws  necessary  and  pro- 

•  For  references  to  the  clau^r-^  of  the  Constltutlun  containlnf 
Um  war  poweri  of  GoogreM,  Me  <m<«,  page  dM. 


per"  for  carrying  into  executioD  all  the  powea 
granted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Statm* 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereot  The  void 
**  necessary,"  as  used,  is  not  limited  by  the  addi- 
tional word  "  proper,"  but  enlarged  thereby. 

*'  If  the  word  necessary  were  wxl  in  the  strict^ 
rigorous  sense,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course  of  the  human 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  instnunents,  to  add 
another  word,  the  only  possible  effect  of  which 
ia  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning, 
and  to  present  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of 
means  in  the  course  of  legislation.  If  no  means 
are  to  be  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indispens^ 
biff  necessary^  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor 
utility  in  adding  the  word  ^  proper,^  for  the  indih 
pensable  necessity  would  shut  out  froni  view  all 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  moaoa."* 

Alexander  Hamilton  says : 

"  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the 
c6mmon  defence  are  these :  To  raise  armies ;  to 
build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  tba 
government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  operations; 
to  provide  for  their  support  These  powers 
ought  to  exist  without  umitatiost,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  or  to  defino  the  cxlent  and 
variety  of  national  cxi^ncies,  and  the  corre- 
spondent extent  and  vanety  of  the  meant  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  which 
endan^r  the  safoty  of  nations  arc  infinite ;  and 
for  this  reason  no  constitutional  sliackles  can 
wisely  be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the 
care  of  it  is  committed.  .  .  .  This  power 
ought  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
common  defence.  ...  It  must  be  admitted, 
AS  a  necessary  consequence.,  that  there  can  be  no 
limitation  of  tliat  authority  which  is  to  provide 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  tlie  community 
in  any  matter  essential  to  its  elficacy — that  i.-*,  ia 
any  matter  essential  to  tlie  formation^  direction^ 
or  support  of  the  national  forces." 

This  statement,  Hamilton  says  : 

*'  Kests  upon  two  axioms,  simple  as  they  are 
universal :  the  mcaiu  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  tlie  e/td ;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the 
iittainment  of  the  end  is  expected,  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.**! 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  announced  bv  Chief-.Juatico  Mar- 
shall, and  api)roved  by  Daiiiel  Webster,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  and  Judgi^  Story,  is  thus  stated  : 

**The  Ciovcrnmeut  of  the'Ciiited  States  is  one 
of  enumerate<l  powers,  and  it  can  exercise  only 
the  powers  granted  to  it ;  but  though  limited  in 
its  powers,  it  is  supreme  witliin  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  Government  of  the  people  of  tlis 
United  States,  and  emanated  from  tlicm.  Its 
powers  were  delegated  by  all,  and  it  rcpresenU 
Jill,  and  acts  for  all. 

*' There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
(jxcludcs  incidvntd  or  implied  powers.  The  .\r- 
tides  of  Confederation  gave  nothing  to  the  United 
States  but  what  was  expressly  granted  ;  but  the 
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new  Constitution  dropped  the  word  expresdy^  and 
left  the  question  whetner  a  particular  power  was 
granted  to  depend  on  a  fair  construction  of  the 
whole  instrument  No  Constitution  can  contain 
an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  its 
powers,  and  all  the  mearu  by  which  they  might 
be  carried  into  execution.  It  would  render  it  too 
prolix.  Its  nature  requires  that  only  the  great 
outlines  should  be  marked,  and  its  important  ob- 
jects designated,  and  all  the  minor  mgredients 
left  tp  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  those  ob- 
jects. The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the  external 
relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  were  intrusted  to  the 
general  Government ;  and  a  government  intrust- 
ed with  such  ample  powers,  on  the  due  execution 
of  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  vitally  depended,  must  also  be  intrusted 
with  ample  means  of  their  execution.  Unless  the 
words  imperiously  require  it^  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  a  construction  which  would  impute  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  granting  nreat 
powers  for  the  public  good,  the  intention  of  im- 
peding their  exercise  bj  withholding  a  choice  of 
meane.  The  powers  given  to  the  Govemment 
imply  the  ordmarr  means  of  execution ;  and  the 
Government,  in  all  sound  reason  and  &ir  inter- 
pretation, must  have  the  choice  of  the  means 
which  it  deems  the  most  convenient  and  appro- 
priate to  the  execution  of  the  power.  The  Con- 
stitution has  not  left  the  right  of  Congress  to 
employ  the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of 
its  powers  to  general  reasoning.  Art  L  Sect  8, 
of  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  Congress 
the  power  *  to  make  all  laws  that  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  jnto  execution  the  fore- 
going power.' 

**  Congress  may  employ  such  means  and  pass 
such  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into 
execution  great  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  necessary  means,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  does  not  import  an  absolute  physi- 
cal necessity,  so  strong  that  one  thing  cannot  ex- 
ist without  the  other.  It  stands  for  any  means 
calculated  to  produce  the  end.  Tl^e  word  neces- 
sary admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison.  A 
thing  may  be  necessary,  or  very  necessary,  or 
absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  The  word 
is  used  in  various  senses,  and  in  its  construction 
the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention,  are  all  to 
be  taken  into  view.  The  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
They  were  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  human 
affairs.  To  prescribe  the  specific  means  by  which 
Govemment  should  in  all  future  time  execute  its 
power,  and  to  confine  the  choice  of  means  to  such 
narrow  limits  as  should  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appro- 
priate and  conducive  to  the  end,  would  be  most 
unwise  and  pernicious,  because  it  would  be  an 
attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exi- 
gencies which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  been 
roresen  dimly,  and  would  deprive  the  legislature 
of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  or  to 


exercise  its  reason,  and  accommodate  its  legis- 
lation to  circumstances.  If  the  end  be  legiti* 
mate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
all  means  which  are  appropriate,  and  plainly 
adapted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited 
by  the  Con^itution,  are  lawful."* 

Guided  by  these  principles  of  interpretation,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  confiscation  of  property,  or 
the  libenition  of  slaves  of  rebels,  be  **  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end  " — that  is,  to  the  suppression 
of  rebellion  —  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  for  those  purposes.  Whether  they 
are  adapted  to  produce  that  result  is  for  ttie 
legislature  alone  to  decide,  But,  in  considering 
the  war  powers  conferred  upon  that  department 
of  government,  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
served between  confiscation  or  emancipation  lawi. 
passed  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,'  and  similar  laws,  passed  in  time  of  war,  to' 
aid  the  President  in  suppressing  rebellion,  in 
carrying  on  a  civil  war,  and  in  securing  **the 
public  wel&re "  and  maintaining  the  *' common 
defence"  of  the  country.  Congress  may  pass 
such  laws  in  peace  or  in  war  as  are  within  the 
general  powers  conferred  on  it,  unless 'they  fall 
within  some  express  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  confiscation  or  emancipation  laws  are 
enacted  under  the  war  powers  pf  Congress,  we 
must  determine,  in  order  to  test  their  validity, 
whether,  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of  colossiu 
proportions,  the  United  States  are,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  at  war  with  its  own 
citizens  ?  whether  confiscation  and  emancipation 
are  sanctioned  as  belligerent  rights  by  the  law 
and  usage  of  civilized  nations  f  and  whether  our 
Govemment  has  full  belligerent  rights  against  its 
rebellious  subjects  ? 

ABE  THE   UNrrED   STATES   AT  WAR? 

"War  may  originate  in  either  of  several  ways. 
The  navy  of  a  European  nation  may  attack  an 
American  frigate  in  a  remote  sea.  Hostilities 
then  commence  without  any  invasion  of  the  soil 
of  America,  or  any  insurrection  of  its  inhabitants. 
A  foreign  power  may  send  troops  into  our  terri- 
tory with  hostile  intent,  and  without  declaration 
of  war ;  yet  war  would  exist  solely  by  this  act 
of  invasion.  Congress,  on  one  occasion,  passed 
a  resolution  that  **  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico;"  but  no  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made  by  either  belligerent  Civil  war  may  com- 
mence either  as  a  general  armed  insurrection  of 
slaves,  a  servile  war;  or  as  an  insurrection  of 
their  masters,  a  rebellion  ;  or  as  an  attempt,  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  subjects,  to  over-, 
throw  their  government  —  which  attempt,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  termed  a  revolution.  Civil  war,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  exists  also 
whenever  any  combination  of  citizens  is  formed 
to  resist  generally  the  execution  of  any  one  or 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  accompa- 
nied with  overt  acts  to  give  that  resistance -effect 

*  On  the  interpretation  of  Constitutional  powvr,  tee  1  Kent*t 
Com.  801,  80i;  MoOullooh  T.  27^  State  of  Maryland,  4 
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DECLARATION  OF  WAR  NOT  NECESSARY  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  OITE  IT  FULL 
BELLIGERENT  POWERS. 

A  state  of  war  may  exist,  arising  in  either  of 
the  modes  above  mentioned,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  either  of  the  hostile  parties. 
Congress  has  the  sole  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  make  that  declaration,  and  to  sanction 
or  authorize  the  commencement  of  offenHve  war. 
If  the  United  States  commence  hostilities  against 
a  foreign  nation,  such  commencement  is  by  pro- 
clamation, which  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  case  from  a 
defensive  or  a  civil  war.  The  Constitution  es- 
tablishes the  mode  in  which  this  Government 
shall  e<mm€nee  wars,  and  what  authority  shall 
ordain,  and  what  declarations  shall  precede,  any 
*  act  of  hostility ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  others  should  begin  war 
against  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  war  is 
commenced  against  this  countiy,  by  aliens  or  by 
citizens,  no  declaration  of  war  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary.'*'  The  fact  that  war  is  levied 
against  the  United  States,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  call  out  the  army  or  navy  to 
subdue  the  enemy,  whether  Ibreign  or  domestic 
The  chief  object  of  a  declaration  of  war  is  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  neutrals,  in  order  to  fix  their 
rights,  and  liabilities  to  the  hostile  powers,  and 
to  eive  to  innocent  parties  reasonable  time^  to 
withdraw  their  persons  and  property  from  dan- 
ger. If  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  call 
out  his  forces  to  repel  an  invasion  until  Congress 
should  have  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  a 
foreign  army  might  march  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  before  such  declaration  could  be  made,  if  it 
should  commence  the  campaign  while  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  Before  a  majority  of  its 
members  could  be  convened,  our  navy  might  be 
swept  from  the  seas.  The  Constitution,  made  as 
it  was  by  men  of  sense,  never  leaves  the  nation 
powerless  for  self-defence.  That  instrument, 
which  gives  the  legislature  authority  to  declare 
war,  whenever  war  is  initiated  by  the  United 
States,  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President, 
as  commander-in-chief,  to  engage  promptly  and 
offcctually  in  war ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
the  United  States  a  belligerent  nation,  without 
declaration  of  war,  or  any  other  act  of  Congress, 
whenever  he  is  legally  called  upon  to  suppress 
rebellion,  repel  invasion,  or  to  execute  the  laws 
against  armed  and  forcible  resistance  thereto. 
The  President  has  his  duty.  Congress  have  theirs ; 
they  are  separate,  and  in  some  respects  inde- 
pendent Nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that  when 
such  a  state  of  hostilities  exists  as  justifies  the 
President  in  calling  the  army  into  actual  service, 
wiUiout  the  authority  of  Congress,  no  declaration 
of  war  is  requisite,  either  in  form  or  substance, 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  Government,  while  engaged  in  suppressing 
a  rebellion,  is  not  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  bel- 

^  See  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  8t«tee  on 
JaiM  tobjeci,  pronounced  March,  1808. 


ligerent  agairtit  rebels^  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
no  formal  declaration  of  war  has  been  made 
against  them,  as  though  they  were  an  alien  ene- 
my— nor  by  reason  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
great  civil  war  originated,  so  far  as  we  are  parties 
to  it,  in  an  effort  to  resist  an  armed  attack  of 
the  citizens  upon  the  soldiers  and  the  forts  of 
the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  modem  usage, 
no  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  is  made 
or  deemed  necessary.*  All  that  is  now  requisite 
is  for  each  nation  to  make  suitable  declarations 
or  proclamations  to  its  own  citizens,  to  enable 
them  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.  These 
have  been  made  by  the  President 

HAS     GOVERNMENT     FULL    WAR     FOWKBS     AOADCST 
REBEL   CITIZENS? 

Some  persons  have  questioned  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  make  and  carry  on  war  against 
citizens  and  subjects  of  this  country.  Concedmg 
that  the  President  may  be  authorized  to  cill 
into  active  service  the  navy  ahd  army  "  to  repel 
invasion,  or  suppress  rebellion,"  they  neither  ad- 
mit that  suppressing  rebellion  places  the  country 
in  the  attitude  of  making  war  on  rebels,  nor  that 
the  commander-in-chief  has  the  constitutional 
right  of  conducting  his  military  operations  as  be 
might  do  if  he  were  actually  at  war  (in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term)  against  an  alien  enemy. 
Misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  subject  has  led  to  confusion  in  the 
views  of  some  members  of  Congress  during  the 
last  session,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  emascu- 
lated the  efforts  of  the  majority  in  dealing  with 
the  questions  of  emancipation,  confiscation,  and 
enemy's  property. 

Some  have  assumed  that  the  United  States  are 
not  at  war  with  rebels,  and  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  against 
them.  They  admit  that  the  army  has  been 
lawfully  called  into  the  field,  and  may  kill  those 
who  oppose  them  ;  they  concede  that  rebels  may 
be  taken  captive,  their  gunboats  may  be  sunk, 
and  their  property  may  be  seized ;  that  martial 
law  may  be  declared  in  rebellious  districts,  and 
its  pains  and  penalties  may  be  enforced;  that 
every  armed  foe  may  be  swept  out  of  the  country 
by  military  power.  Yet  they  entertain  a  vague 
apprehension  that  something  in  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  away  from  these  military  proceedings, 
in  suppressing  rebellion  and  in  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  rebels,  the  quality  and  character  of 
warfare.  All  these  men  in  arms  are  not,  thej 
fancy,  ^^  making  irar."  When  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  bombarded  Fort  Sumter,  and  cip- 
tured  property  exclusively  owne<i  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  denied  that  they  were  **  teaming 
war  "  upon  the  Government  When  Major  An- 
derson returned  the  enemy's  fire  and  attempted 
to  defend  the  fort  and  the  guns  from  capture,  it 
is  denied  that  the  country  was  "  in-aging  war." 
While  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  ha4 

*  See  1  Kent*t  Com.  p.  iL 
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formally  or  informally  conceded  to  the  rebels  the 
character  and  the  rights  usually  allowed  to 
belligerents — that  is,  to  persons  making  war  on 
fia — we^  according  to  the  constitutional  scruple 
above  stated,  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  against  them.  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  know  what,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  meaning  of  the  term  "  levying  war  " 
really  is ;  and  as  the  military  forces  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  actual  service  to  suppress  rebellion, 
whether  such  military  service  is  maJcing  war 
upon  its  own  citizens ;  and  if  war  actually  ex- 
ists, whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  limits  or  controls  the  full  enjoyment 
and  exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent  against  the  belligerent  enemy  ? 

18  **  SUFPRESSINO  REBELLION**  BY  ARMS  MAKING 
WAR  ON  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
IN   THE   SENSE  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION  ? 

To  "repel  invasion"  by  arms,  all  admit,  is 
entering  upon  defensive  war  against  the  invader. 
War  exists  wherever  and  whenever  the  army  or 
navy  is  in  active  service  against  a  public  enemy. 

When  rebels  are  organized  into  armies  in  large 
numbers,  overthrow  the  government,  invade  the 
territory  of  States  not  consenting  thereto,  attack, 
and  seize,  and  confiscate  the  property  not  of  the 
Government  only,  but  of  all  persons  who  con- 
tinue loyal,  such  proceedings  constitute  war  in 
all  its  terrors — a  war  of  subjugation  and  of  con- 
quest, as  well  as  of  rebellion.  Far  less  than  these 
operations  constitutes  the  levying  of  war,  as 
those  terms  are  explained  in  the  language  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  War  is  levied "  on  the  United  States  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  crime  of  treason  is  com- 
mitted, (see  Constitution,  Art  ITL  Sect  8,  CL  3,) 
and  under  that  clause,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  **  war  is  levied  "  when  there  ex- 
ists a  combination  resorting  to  overt  acts  to 
oppose  generally  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  no  armed  force  be  used. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and 
express.  **  Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  upon  the  United  States,  or  in  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  If,  therefore,  any  per- 
son, or  collection  of  persons,  have  committed  the 
crime  of  treason,  the  Constitution  declares  them 
to  have  levied  war.  As  traitors  they  have  be- 
come belligerent,  or  war-levying  enemies. 

War  may  be  waged  against  the  Government 
or  by  the  Government;  it  may  be  either  offensive 
or  defensive.  Wherever  war  exists  there  must 
be  two  parties  to  it  If  traitors  (belligerents  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution)  are  one  party,  the 
Government  is  the  other  party.  If,  when  trea- 
son is  committed,  any  body  is  at  war,  then  it 
follows  that  the  United  States  are  at  war.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  section  of  this  country  have 
issued  a  manifesto  claiming  independence;  they 
have  engaged  in  open  war  on  land  and  sea  to 
maintain  it ;  they  have  invaded  territory  of  peace- 
ful and  loyal  sections  of  the  Union ;  they  have 
seized  and  confiscated  ships,  arsenals,  arms,  forts, 


public  and  private  property  of  our  Government 
and  people,  and  have  killed,  captured,  and  im- 
prisoned soldiers  and  private  citizens.  Of  the 
million  of  men  in  arms,  are  those  on  one  side  levy- 
ing war,  and  are  those  opposed  to  them  not  levy- 
ing war  ? 

As  it  takes  two  parties  to  carry  on  war,  either 
party  may  b^n  it  That  party  which  begins 
usually  declares  war.  But  when  it  is  actually 
begun,  the  party  attacked  is  as  much  at  war  as 
the  party  who  made  the  attack.  The  United 
States  are  at  war  with  rebels,  in  the  strictly  legal 
and  constitutional  sense  of  the  term,  and  have 
therefore  all  the  rights  against  them  which  follow 
from  a  state  of  war,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  rebels  are  also 
subjects. 

rebels  may  be  treated  as  belligerents  akd 
as  subjects. 

Wars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  foreign 
and  civil.  In  all  civil  wars  the  Government 
claims  the  belligerents,  on  both  sides,  as  subjects, 
and  has  the  legal  right  to  treat  the  insurgents 
both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents ;  and  they 
therefore  may  exercise  the  full  and  untrammelled 
powers  of  war  against  their  subjects,  or  they 
may,  in  their  discretion,  relieve  them  fi*om  any 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  either  of 
these  characters.  The  right  of  a  country  to  treat 
its  rebellious  citizens  both  as  belligerents  and  as 
subsets  has  long  been  recognized  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  civil  war  between  St  Domingo  and  France, 
such  rights  were  exercised,  and  were  recognized 
as  legitimate  in  Hose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  272. 
So  in  Cherriot  v.  Foussatt,  3  Binney,  252.  In 
Dobrie  v.  Napier,  8  Scott  R.  225,  it  was  held 
that  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Queen  of  that  country,  was  lawful,  and  a  vessel 
was  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize  for  running  the 
blockade.  The  cases  of  the  Santisima  Trinidad. 
7  Wheat  806,  and  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3 
W.  C35,  confirm  this  doctrine.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  defining  treason,  a  traitor  must 
be  a  subject  and  a  belligerent,  and  none  but  a 
belligerent  subject  can  be  a  traitor. 

The  Government  have  in  fact  treated  the  in- 
surgents as  belligerents  on  several  occasions,  with- 
out recognizing  them  in  express  terms  as  such. 
They  have  received  the  capitulation  of  rebels  at 
Hatteras,  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  express  term^ 
and  have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  as  such, 
and  have  blockaded  the  coast  by  military  author- 
ity, and  have  officially  informed  other  nations  of 
such  blockade,  and  of  their  intention  to  make  it 
effective,  under  the  present  law  of  nations.  They 
have  not  exercised  their  undoubted  right  to  re- 
peal the  laws  making  either  of  the  blockaded 
harbors  ports  of  entry.  They  have  relied  solely 
on  their  belligerent  rights,  under  the  law  of 
nations. 

Having  thus  the  full  powers  and  right  of  mak- 
ing and  carrying  on  war  against  the  rebels,  both 
as  subjects  and  as  bellig^ents,  this  riqht  tcQ«!^ 
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tht  President  and  Congress  tram  the  difficulties 

irhich  tnf^t  nriR©  if  rebels  eould  he  treated  only 
a<*  stTBJECTs,  and  if  unar  could  not  bo  wa^ed  upon 
thera*  If  conc4?ding  to  rebels  the  privileges  of 
beJlJgerents  should  relievo  them  from  some  of  the 
harj^hcr  penalties  of  treason,  it  will  subject  them 
to  the  liBbilities  of  the  belligerent  character.  The 
iirlvi leges  and  the  disadvantoges  arc  correlatiTe* 
But  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  Qovetn- 
mcnt  may  not  exercise  the  right  t>f  treating  the 
f^ame  rebels  both  as  subjects  and  a^  belligerents. 
Tlie  Constitution  defines  ft  rebel  who  commits 
treason  as  one  who  *^  levies  war  **  on  the  United 
States ;  and  the  laws  punish  this  highest  of  crimes 
with  death,  thua  expressly  trt^ting  the  same  per- 
f!On  m  Buhjret  ^nd  «*  hdli^er^nt.  Thoi^e  who 
save  their  necks  from  tho  halter  by  claiming  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  so- to  protect 
themselves  under  the  shield  of  belligerent  nghtiS, 
must  hear  the  weight  of  that  shield,  and  submit 
to  the  l(^ai  consequences  of  the  character  they 
claim.  They  cannot  sail  under  two  flags  at  the 
same  time.  But  a  rebel  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
tiubjcct  bocauBc  he  has  turned  traitor.  The  Con- 
Ptitution  expressly  authorizes  Congress  to  pass 
laws  to  punish  traitor — that  is,  belligerent — suh- 
JBcts ;  and  suppressing  rebellion  by  armed  force 
IS  making  war.  Therefore  the  war  powers  of 
Ciovernment  give  full  belHgcrent  rights  against 
rebels  in  arms. 

''•rnB  LAW  OP   NATIONS    13  ABOTK   TJIB   COISSTITUTION. 

Having  fihown  that  tho  ITnited  States  being 
nrtuallj"  engaged  in  ciril  war — in  other  words, 
having  become  a  hell  igerenf  power,  without  for- 
mal declaration  of  war — it  i:^  important  to  ascer- 
tnin  what  some  of  the  right m  of  btUigennU  are, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  will  he  oh- 
fierred  that  the  law  of  nations  is  above  the  con, 
stitution  of  any  government,  and  no  people 
would  be  jiistiHed  by  its  peculiar  constitution  in 
violating  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Thus^  if  it 
had  been  provided  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, or  in  the  present  Constitution,  that  all  citi- 
zens should  hftvo  the  inalienable  right  to  practise 
the  profci^sion  of  pirn^y  upon  the  ships  and 
property  of  foreign  nations^  or  that  they  should 
he  lawfully  empowered  to  make  incursions  into 
England,  France,  or  other  countries^  and  seize 
by  force  and  bring  home  such  men  and  women 
as  they  should  select,  and,  if  these  privileges 
should  bo  put  in  practice,  England  and  France 
would  be  justiflod  in  treating  us  as  a  nest  of 
pirates,  or  a  hand  of  marauders  and  outlaws. 
The  whole  civili/.ed  world  would  turn  against  us, 
and  we  should  justly  be  exterminated.  An  asso- 
ciation or  agreement  on  our  part  to  vfa!ate  the 
rights  of  others,  by  whatever  name  it  may  he 
designated,  whether  it  be  called  a  constitution, 
or  league,  or  conspiracy,  or  a  domestic  institu- 
tion, is  no  justification,  ondcr  the  law  of  nations, 
for  illegal  or  immoral  acts. 


JfTERf«ATlO!*.*T.     BELLIOEBEXT    AlGnrS    ARK    UETEH- 
MINICJy    DV   THIS    LAW   Of   NATlOSS. 


nations  when  making  war  upon  each  other,  we 

look  only  to  the  law  of  nations.  Th«  peculiar 
forms  or  rights  of  the  subjects  of  on©  of  these 
war-making  parties  under  their  own  government 
give  them  no  rights  over  their  enemy  other  than 
those  which  are  sanctioned  by  international  law, 
In  the  great  tribunal  of  nations,  there  Is  a 
**  higher  law"  than  that  which  has  been  traoied 
by  either  one  of  them,  however  sacred  to  etch 
its  own  peculiar  laws  and  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  be. 

But  while  this  eupremo  law  is  in  fall  fofm, 
and  is  binding  on  all  countries,  s^rftening  th«  as- 
perities of  war,  and  guarding  the  rights  of  nea- 
trals,  it  is  not  conceded  that  the  govemnient  of 
tho  United  States,  in  a  civil  war  for  the  iup- 
prcssion  of  rebellion  among  it^  own  citizeni^  h 
subject  to  the  samo  limita lions  &s  though  the 
rebels  were  a  foreign  natioUf  owing  no  allegi* 
ance  to  the  country. 

With  this  caveat,  it  will  be  desirable  to  state 
some  of  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

QELLIOEHEST  HIGnT  Or    CONTISCATIOH    OF  PESaOSfAL 
£aTATE. 

EiilMr  helUgermt  tmy  gehe  and  etmfiseaU  all 
the  property  of  the  enemtf,  on  land  or  on  tiki 
tea^  including  real  a»^el(a$  pertonal  mt^U. 

PBizi  coimnb 

As  the  property  of  all  nations  has  an  equal 
right  upon  the  high  seas,  (the  highway  of  na- 
tions,) in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  neu- 
trals from  unlawful  interference,  it  is  necessary 
thfit  ships  and  cai^oos  seized  on  the  ocean  sshould 
be  brought  before  some  prize  court,  that  it  may 
be  judicially  determined  whether  the  capturi*J 
vessel  and  cargo  were,  in  whole  or  in  part«  ene- 
my'rf  property  or  contraband  of  war.  The  de- 
cision of  any  prize  court^  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  is  conchmve  against  all  the  worM 
Where  personal  property  of  tho  enemy  is  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  on  land,  in  the  enemy  s 
countr}^  no  decision  of  any  court  is  ncccssarj' 
to  give  a  title  thereto.  Capture  passes  the  titlu. 
This  is  familiar  law  as  administered  in  th» 
courts  of  Europe  and  America.* 

TnXE   Br   CAPTCRC 

Some  persons  have  Questioned  whether  title 
passes  in  this  ccnmtry  by  capture  or  conti.^cation, 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  limiting  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  others  have  gnne  so  far  as  to 
as.i^ert  that  all  the  proceedings  under  martial  law, 
such  as  capturing  enemy's  property,  imprison- 
ment of  sjjies  and  traitors^  and  seiiures  of  ar- 
ticles contraband  of  war^  and  suspending  the 
hahea9  corpvs,  are  tn  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  no  man  f^hall  be  deprived  of 
life,  libort}^,  or  property  without  due  process  of 


LdflI  MmuKhiio  t»ii]  tti&t  mMIUry  priv  retti    Kpod  the  tmrnm 

To  determine  what  are  the  rights  of  difi^rent  1  Ji^^irtiii'rw^'tett*  BmiKtat^cmAlwS't^  **  *" 
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law ;  *  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  ase  without  just  compensation ;  t  that 
unreasonable  searches  and  seiiures  shall  not  be 
made ;  |  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
shall  not  be  abridged ;  §  and  that  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. I 

THKSB  PBOVISIONS  XOT  APPLIOABLB  TO  A  STATE 
OF  WAR, 

If  these  rules  are  applicable  to  a  state  of  war, 
then  capture  of  property  is  ill^al«  and  does  not 
pass  a  title ;  no  defensive  war  can  be  carried  on ; 
no  rebellion  can  be  suppressed;  no  invasion  can 
be  repelled ;  the  army  of  tKe  United  States,  when 
called  into  the  field,  can  do  no  act  of  hostility. 
Not  a  gun  can  be  fired  constitutionally^  because 
it  might  deprive  a  rebel  foe  of  his  life  without 
due  process  of  law — firing  a  g\m  not  being  deem- 
ed "  due  process  of  law. 

Sect  4  of  Art  IV.  says,  that  "  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  pro- 
tect each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  Executive, 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
domestic  violence." 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  gives  Congress  power  to  declare 
war,  raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion  ;  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  rules  above  cited  have  any  application 
in  a  time  of  war,  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
each  of  the  States  from  invasion  hj  citizens  of 
other  States,  nor  against  domestic  violence';  nor 
can  the  army,  or  militia,  or  navy  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizes or  requires  their  employment  If  all 
men  have  the  right  to  "  keep  and  bear  arms," 
what  right  has  the  army  of  the  Union  to  take 
tliem  away  fVom  rebels  ?  If  **  no  one  can  con- 
stitutionally be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  process  of  law,"  by  what 
right  does  Government  seize  and  imprison  trai- 
tors ?  By  what  right  does  the  army  kill  rebels  in 
arms,  or  bum  up  their  military  stores  ?  If  the 
only  way  of  dealing  constitutionally  with  rebels 
in  arms  is  to  go  to  law  with  them,  the  President 
should  convert  his  army  into  lawyers,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  constables,  and  serve  ''summon- 
ses to  appear  and  answer  to  complaints,"  instead 
of  a  summons  to  surrender.  He  should  send ' 
*'  greetings"  instead  of  sending  rifle-shot  He 
should  load  his  caissons  with  *'  pleas  in  abate-  j 
ment  and  demurrers,"  instead  of  thirty-two 
pound  shell  and  grape-shot  In  short,  he  should 
levy  writs  of  execution,  instead  of  levying  war.  ' 
On  the  contrary,  the  Commander-in-Chief  pro- 
poses a  different  application  of  the  due  process 


^  ODntltatlooal  AmeadmeotA.  Art.  V. 
Ilbid.  Art  ly.  |n>l<L  AH  I. 


tlbld.  Art  V. 
llbM.  Art.  II. 


of  law.  His  summons  is,  that  rebels  should  lay 
down  their  arms;  his  pleas  are  batteries  and- 
gunboats ;  his  arguments  are  hot  shot,  and  al- 
ways "  to  the  point ;"  and  when  his  fearful  exe- 
cution is  *'  levied  on  the  body,"  all  that  is  left 
will  be  for  the  undertaker. 

TRUE     APPLICATION     OK     THESS     CONSTITUTIONAL 
GUARANTEES. 

The  clauses  which  have  been  cited  from  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  intended 
as  declarations  of  the  rights  of  peaceful  and 
loyal  citizens,  and  safeguards  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  civil  tribunals.;  but  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  Government  the 
means  of  defending  itself  against  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies,  to  maintain  its  authority  and 
dignity,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws,  that 
it  should  have  unlimited  war  powers ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  authority 
which  provides  those  safeguards,  and  guarantees 
those  rights,  also  imposes  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  the  duty  of  so  carrying  on  war  as 
of  necessity  to  supersede  and  hold  in  temporary 
suspense  such  civil  rights  as  may  prove  m con- 
sistent with  the  complete  and  effectual  exercise 
of  such  war  powers,  and  of  the  belligerent  rights 
resulting  from  them.  The  rights  of  war  and  the 
rights  of  peace  cannot  coSxist  One  must  yield 
to  the  other.  Martial  law  and  civil  law  cannot 
operate  at  the  same  time  and  place  upon  the 
same  subject-matter.  Hence  the  Constitution  \a 
framed  with  full  recognition  of  that  fact ;  it  pro- 
tects the  citizen  in  peace  and  in  war ;  but  his 
rights  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution,  in  time  of 
peace  are  different  from  those  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled in  time  of  war. 

WHETHER  BELLIGERENTS  SHALL  BE  ALLOWED  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE   POLICT   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Konc  of  tliese  rights^  guaranteed  to  peaceful 
eitizene  by  the  Constitution^  belong  to  them  after 
they  hate  become  belligerents  against  their  oien 
government  They  thereby  forfeit  all  protection 
under  that  sacred  charter  which  they  nave  thus 
sought  to  overthrow  and  destroy.  One  party  to 
a  contract  cannot  break  it  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  other  to  perform  it  It  is  true  that  if 
the  Crovemment  elects  to  treat  them  as  subjects 
and  to  hold  them  liable  only  to  penalties  for  vio- 
lating statutes,  it  must  concede  to  them  all  the 
legal  rights  and  privileges  which  other  citizens 
would  have  when  under  similar  accusations  ;  and 
Confess  must  be  limited  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  in  legislation  against  them  as 
citizens.  But  the  fact  that  war  is  waged  by 
these  miscreants  releases  the  Government  from 
all  obligation  to  make  that  concession,  or  to  re- 
spect the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  its 
enemy,  because  the  Constitution  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  prosecute  war  against 
them  in  order  to  suppress  rebellion  and  repel  in- 
vasion. 
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THK  CONSTITUTION  ALLOWI|  CONFISCATION. 

*  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  interferes  with  the 
belligerent  right  of  confiscation  of  enemy  pro> 
perty.  The  right  to  confiscate  is  derived  from  a 
state  of  war.  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  war.  It 
originates  in  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  the  means  of  weakening  the  enemy  and 
strengthening  ourselves.  The  right  of  confisca- 
tion belongs  to  the  Government  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  power  and  duty  of  making 
war— offensive  or  defensive.  Every  capture  of 
enemy  ammunition  or  arms  is,  in  substance,  a 
confiscation,  without  its  formalities.  To  deny 
the  right  of  confiscation  is  to  deny  the  right  to 
make  war,  or  to  conquer  an  enemy. 

If  authority  were  needed  to  support  the  right 
of  confiscation,  it  may  be  found  in  8  Dallas,  227 ; 
Vat  lib.  iii.  ch.  8,  sect  188 ;  lib.  iii.  ch.  9,  sect 
101 ;  Smith  v.  Mansfield,  Cranch,  806x7;  Coop- 
tr  V.  Tel/air,  4  Dallas ;  Brown  v.  U,  S,,  8  Cranch, 
lia  228,  229. 

The  following  extract  is  from  1  Kent's  Com., 
11.59: 

**  But  however  strong  the  current  of  authority 
in  favor  of  the  modem  and  milder  construction 
of  the  rule  of  national  law  on  this  subject,  the 
point  seems  to  be  no  longer  open  for  discussion 
in  this  country;  and  it  has  become  definitely 
settled  in  favor  of  the  ancient  and  sterner  rule 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Brown  v.  iTnited  States^  8  Cranch,  110;  ibid. 
228,  229. 

'*  The  effect  of  war  on  British  property  found 
in  the  United  States  on  land,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  learnedly  discussed  and 
thoroughly  considered  in  the  case  of  Brown,  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  iHtates  at  Boston 
decided  as  upon  a  settled  rule  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  the  goods  of  the  enemy  found  in  the 
country,  and  all  vessels  and  cargoes  found  afloat 
in  our  ports  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation ;  and  the 
exercise  of  the  right  vested  in  the  discretion  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  nation. 

'*When  the  case  was  brought  up  on  appeal 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
tlic  broad  principle  was  assumed  that  war  gave 
to  the  sovereign  the  full  right  to  take  the  per- 
sons and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy 
wherever  found  ;  and  that  the  mitigations  of  this 
rigid  rule,  which  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of 
modem  times  had  introduced  into  practice,  might, 
more  or  less,  affect  the  exercise  of  the.right,  but 
could  not  impair  the  right  itself. 

^*  Commercial  nations  have  always  considera- 
ble property  in  possession  of  their  neighbors ; 
and  when  war  breaks  out,  the  question,  What 
shall  be  done  with  enemy  property  found  in  the 
country  ?  is  one  rather  of  policy  than  of  law,  and 
is  one  pronerly  addressed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  and  not  to  the  courts  of  law. 

^'  The  strict  right  of  confiscation  of  tliat  species 
of  property  existed  in  Congress,  and  without  a 
egislative  act  authorizing  its  confiscation  it  could 
lot  be  judicially  condemned ;  and  the  act  of  Con- 1 


gressof  1812  declaring  war  against  QreAt  Britain 
was  not  such  an  act  Until  some  statute  direct- 
ly applying  to  the  subject  be  passed,  the  property 
would  continue  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  might  be  claimed  by  the  British  owner  at 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

**  Though  this  decision  established  the  right 
contrary  to  much  of  modem  authority  and  prac- 
tice, yet  a  great  point  was  gained  over  the  rigor 
and  violence  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  by  makine 
the  exercise  of  the  right  depend  upon  a  speciu 
act  of  Congress." 

From  the  foregoing  authorities,  it  is  evident 
that  the  government  has  a  right,  as  a  belligerent 
power,  to  capture  or  to  confiscate  any  and  all  the 
personal  property 'of  the  enemjr;  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  limits  or  con- 
trols the  exercise  of  that  right ;  and  that  capture 
in  war,  or  confiscation  by  law,  passes  a  complete 
title  to  the  property  taken ;  and  that,  if  judicial 
condemnation  of  enemy  property  be  sought^  in 
order  to  pass  the  title  to  it  by  formal  decree  of 
courts,  by  mere  seizure,  and  without  capture, 
the  confiscation  must  have  been  declared  by  act 
of  Congress,  a  mere  declaration  of  war  not  being 
ex  vi  termini  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  "Die 
army  of  the  Union,  therefore,  have  the  right,  ac^ 
cording  .to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  obtain  by  capture  a  1^  title  to  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  enemy  they  get  posses- 
sion of,  whether  it  consist  of  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  slaves,  or  any  other  thine  which  the 
law  treats  as  personal  property.  No  judicial 
process  is  necessary  to  give  the  Government  full 
title  thereto,  and  when  once  captured,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  dispose  of  the  property  as  absolute 
owner  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
title  passed  by  bill  of  sale :  and  Congress  have  • 
plenary  authority  to  pass  such  confiscation  laws 
against  belligerent  enemies  as  they  deem  for  the 
public  good. 

MILITARY   GOVERNMENT   UNDER  MARTIAL   LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  confiscating  pergonal 
property  of  the  enemy,  a  state  of  war  also  confers 
upon  the  Government  other  not  less  important 
belligerent  rights,  and  among  them,  the  right  to 
seize  and  hold  conquered  territory  by  military 
force,  and  of  instituting  and  maintaining  military 
government  over  it,  thereby  suspending  in  part, 
or  in  the  whole,  the  ordinary  civil  administration. 
The  exercise  of  this  right  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  California.*^  Ami 
it  is  founded  upon  well-established  doctrines  •)f 
the  law  of  nations.  Without  the  right  to  make 
laws  and  administer  justice  in  conquered  territo- 
ry, the  inhabitants  would  be  plunged  into  anar- 
chy. The  old  Government  being  overthrown, 
and  no  new  one  being  established,  there  wouhl 
be  none  to  whom  allegiance  would  be  due — none 
to  restrain  lawlessness,  none  to  secure  to  any 
persons  any  civil  rights  whatever.  Hence,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  conqueror  has  pow- 
•  Orou  r.  HarrUot^  16  Bow.  IM-IM. 
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er  to  e^tabliah  a  quasi  miUt&iy  civil  administrE- 
tion  or  governifitjnt  for  tho  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent the  restraint  of  the  wiekod,  and  the  se- 
curity-of  that  conquest  for  which  war  has  been 
waged.* 

It  ifi  under  this  power  of  holding  and  cstab- 
lishing  Military  rule  over  conquered  territory, 
that  al  provitjional  governments  are  institnted 
by  conquerors.  The  President,  as  Cotnmander- 
in^Chtc^  has  formally  appointed  Andrew  John- 
son Governor  of  Tennet^se*,  with  all  the  powers, 
duClcij,  and  functions  pertaLning  to  that  olHoc^ 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  or  until  the 
lo^al  iti habitants  of  that  State  shall  organize  a 
civil  government  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  To  legalise  these 
powers  and  duties,  it  became  expedient  to  give 
him  a  military  position  ;  hence  ho  was  nominated 
as  a  Brigadier- Genera],  and  his  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stanly  acts  as 
provisional  Military  Governor  of  North -Carolina, 
under  similar  authority.  All  acts  of  military 
government  which  are  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority,  are  as  legal  and  con$$(itutional  as  any 
other  military  proceeding.  Hence  any  aection 
of  this  country^  which,  having  joined  in  a  general 
rebellion,  shall  have  been  iuhdned  and  conquered 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  subjected  to  military  government,  and  the 
rights  of  cit]?,ens  in  those  districts  are  subject  to 
martial  law,  so  long  a.s  the  war  lasts.  Whatever 
of  their  rights  of  property  are  Imt  in  and  by  the 
war,  are  lost  for  ever.  No  citizen^  whether  loyal 
or  reb^*l,  m  deprived  of  any  right  guaranteed  to 
him  in  the  Constitution  by  reason  of  hi.s  fsubjec- 
tion  to  martial  laWj  because  martial  luw^  when 
in  force,  ii  coTigtitutional  law.  The  people  of 
.the  United  States,  through  their  lawfully  chosen 
Commander-in-Chief^  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  seize  and  hold  the  territory  of  a  beliit^enent 
enemy,  and  to  govern  it  by  martial  law^  thereby 
superseding  tho  local  Government  of  the  place, 
andiitl  rights  which  rebels  might  have  had  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  had  not  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  land  by  making  war  upon  i 
the  country. 

By  martial  law^  loyal  citizens  may  be  for  a 
time  debarred  from  enjoying  the  rights  they 
would  be  entitled  to  in  time  of  peace.  Individ^ 
ual  rights  must  always  be  held  subject  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  national  safety. 

In  war,  when  martial  tav>  U  infarct,  the  laws 
of  war  are  the  laws  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly authorizes  and  requires  to  be  enforced. 
The  Consti  tit  lion  T  when  it  calls  into  action  mflrtial 
law,  for  the  time  changes  citil  rights,  or  rights 
which  the  citizen  would  be  entitled  to  in  peace, 
because  the  rights  of  persons  in  one  of  these 
cases  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  obligations 
of  persons  in  the  other.  Peace  and  war  cannot 
ejtist  together ;  the  laws  of  peace  and  of  war  cxui- 

•  Ste  Fl*ming  t.  Pag*,  fi  How.  fllfi.  L^it§n*dorftr  v. 
ir#ft^,  fO  fiuir,  Itl,  At  Lo  <^iirorftL^  lefl  SUt.  «t  LarK«,  Vfll. 
Im.  p.  4^  Hew  Uexioo,  gtiii  at  Unt*,  ibM.  4VL  Hailtek  4a 
ItitertiwUi^ittl  Lav,  tm^    Stfirjr  on  Contt.  Sect.  SS^    Am4r. 


not  operate  together ;  the  rights  and  procedure* 
of  peaceful  times  are  incompatible  with  thosu  of  • 
war.  It  is  an  obvious  Tjut  pernicious  error  to 
suppose  that  in  a  st^te  of  war^  the  rultss  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  consequent  modirtcation  of  tho 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  citizens,  private 
and  public,  are  not  muthori^td  strictly  under  the 
Cmistitutian.  And  among  the  rights  of  martial 
law,  none  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  seizing 
and  establishing  a  military  government  over  ter- 
ritory taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  duty  of 
thtia  protecting  such  territory  is  imperative,  since 
the  United  States  are  obligated  to  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  governraentv* 
That  form  of  government  having  been  overthrown 
by  force,  the  country  must  take  such  steps,  mil- 
itary and  civil,  as  may  tend  to  restore  it  to  the 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State,  if  there  b6  any  ■  and 
if  there  bo  no  persons  who  will  submit  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
their  duty  to  hold  that  State  by  military  power, 
and  under  military  rute^  until  loyal  citizens  shall 
appear  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  entitle  them 
to  receive  back  into  their  own  hands  the  Ideal 
government. 

A    SEVERE    aULB   OF   SlLLiaEltENT   LAW. 

"  Property  of  persons  residing  in  the  enemy's 
country  is  deemed,  in  law,  hostile,  and  subject 
to  condemnation  without  any  evidence  a^;  to  the 
opinions  or  predilections  of  tho  owner.''  If  he 
be  the  subject  of  a  neutral,  or  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  States,  and  has  expressed  no  dia- 
loyal  sentiments  toward  his  country,  still  his 
residence  in  the  enemy' a  country  impresses  upon 
his  property,  engaged  in  commerce  and  found 
upon  the  ocean,  a  hostile  character,  and  subject* 
it  to  condemnation.  This  familiar  principle  of 
law  Is  sanctioned  in  the  highest  courts  of  £ng- 
Und  and  of  the  United  States^  and  has  been  de- 
cided to  apply  to  cases  of  cicil  as  well  as  of  for- 
eign war.t 

Thus  personal  property  of  every  kind,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  contra  ban  d^  or  slaves,  may  be 
lawfully  seized,  whether  of  /^ytrJ  or  dUlojfal 
citizens,  and  is  by  law  pretvmed  hoatih^  and  lia- 
ble to  canfUmwition,  if  captured  icithin  th^  ri- 
hellioti*  distrieU,  This  right  of  seizure  and 
condemnation  is  harsh ^  as  all  the  proceedings  of 
war  are  harsh,  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less lawful  It  would  be  harsh  to  kill  in  battle 
a  loyal  ettixen  who,  having  been  impressed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  rebels^  is  made  to  fight  againak 
his  country  ;  yet  it  ts  lawful  to  do  so. 

Against  all  persons  in  arms,  and  against  all 
property  fiituated  and  seized  in  rebellious  dis- 
tricts, the  laws  of  war  eive  the  President  full  bel- 
ligerent rights ;  and  wnen  the  army  and  narj 
are  once  lawfully  called  out,  there  are  no  Itmite 
to  the  war-making  power  of  the  President,  other 
than  the  law  of  nations,  and  auch  rules  as  Ooa- 
gress  may  pass  for  their  rc^gulation, 

«  C^nitltatlQti,  krt  IV.  Srcf.  ^  CM. 
t  7h4  TVfiuf,  9  Dnndi  R(p.  -.  Ths  Uoop^  \  Boblauo,  IHL 
KTid  ruci  Iber*  cl|«4     Tk4  Amy  Warvidi,  o^tLatDii  of  J[id|« 
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"The  statute  of  1807,  chap.  39,"  s&p  a  learn- 
ed judge,*  **  provides  that  whenever  it  is  lawful 
for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection,  he  may  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  for  that  purpose.  The  authori- 
ty to  use  the  army  is  thus  expressly  confirmed, 
but  the  mann^  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  is 
not  prescribed.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  guided  by  the  usages  and  princi- 
ples of  civilized  war." 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  Congress  may  di- 
rect that  no  property  of  loyal  eitizona,  residing 
hi  dUhyal  States,  should  oe  seized  by  military 
force,  without  compensation.  This  is  an  act  of 
grace,  which,  though  not  required  by  the  laioa 
^f  war^  may  well  be  granted.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  may  also  grant  the  same  indulgence. 
But  the  military  commanders  are  always  at  lib- 
erty to  seize,  in  any  enemy's  country,  whatever 
property  they  deem  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  troops,  or  military  stores,  whether  it  is  the 

groperty  of  friend  or  enemy ;  it  being  usual, 
owever,  to  pay  for  all  that  is  taken  from  friends. 
These  doctrines  have  been  carried  into  effect  in 
Missouri. 

The  President  having  adopted  the  policy  of 
protecting  loyal  citizens  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  all  seizure  of  their  property,  and  all  inter- 
ference with  them,  have  so  far  been  forborne. 
But  it  should  bo  .understood  that  such  forbear- 
ance is  optional,  not  compulsory.  It  is  done 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  be- 
cause law  or  Constitution  render  it  inevitable. 
And  this  forbearance  is  not  likely  to  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  nor  to  despoil  them  of 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  victory  over  rebels. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  or  LOTAL  CITIZENS  IN  LOYAL  DIS- 
TRICTS ARE  MODiriBD  BT  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 
WAR. 

While  war  is  raging,  many  of  the  rights  held 
sacred  by  the  Constitution — rights  which  cannot 
be  violated  by  any  acts  of  Congress — may  and 
must  bo  suspended  and  held  in  abeyance.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  government  might  itself  be 
destroyed ;  the  army  and  navy  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  one  part  of  the  Constitution  could 
NULLIFY  the  rest 

1^  freedom  of  speech  cannot  be  suppressed, 
spies  cannot  be  caught,  imprisoned,  and  hung. 

U  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  interfered 
with,  all  our  military  plans  may  be  betrayed  to 
the  enemy. 

If  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  life  without 
trial  by  jury,  a  soldier  cannot  slay  the  enemy  in 
battle. 

If  enemy's  property  cannot  be  taken  without 
"  due  process  of  law,"  how  can  the  soldier  dis- 
arm his  foe  and  seize  his  weapons  ? 

If  no  person  can  be  arrested,  sentenced,  and 
Shot,  without  trial  hy  jury  in  the  county  or 
State  where  his  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 

*  Jodge  BpnifM. 


committed,  how  can  a  deserter  he  shot^  or  sl  spy 
he  hung,  or  an  enemy  he  tahen  prisoner  t 

It  has  been  said  that  ^^  amidst  arms  the  laws 
are  silent'*  It  would  be  more  just  to  say,  that 
while  war  rages,  the  rights,  which  in  peace  are 
sacred,  must  and  do  give  way  to  the  higher  right 
— the  right  of  public  sqfety— the  right  which  the 
COUNTRY,  the  uhole  country,  claims  to  be  pro- 
tected from  its  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign — 
from  spies,  fVom  conspirators,  and  from  traitorsL* 
The  sovereign  and  almost  dictatorial  powers- 
existing  only  in  actual  war;  ending  when  war 
ends— to  be  used  in  self-defence  and  to  be  laid 
down  when  the  occasion  has  passed,  are,  wfaUe 
they  last,  as  lawful,  as  constitutional,  as  sacred, 
as  the  administration  of  justice  by  judicial  courts 
in  times  of  peace.  They  may  be  dangerous; 
war  itself  is  dangerous ;  but  danger  does  not 
make  them  unconstitutional  If  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  orders  the  army  to  seize  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  enemy ;  to  capture  their  per- 
sons ;  to  shell  out  their  batteries ;  to  hang  spies 
or  shoot  deserters ;  to  destroy  the  armed  enemy 
in  open  battle ;  to  send  traitors  to  forts  and  {Mas- 
ons ;  to  stop  the  press  from  aiding  and  comfort- 
ing the  enemy  by  betraying  our  military  plans; 
to  arrest  within  our  lines,  or  wherever  they  can 
be  seized,  persons  against  whom  there  is  reason- 
able evidence  of  their  having  aided  or  abetted 
the  rebels,  or  of  intending  so  to  do— the  preten- 
sion that  in  so  doing  he  is  violating  the  Constita- 
tion  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  it  is  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  treason.  To  set  up  the  rules  of  civil 
administration  as  overriding  and  controlling  the 
laws  of  war,  is  to  aid  and  abet  the  enemy.  It 
falsifies  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
which  not  only  dves  the  power,  but  makes  it 
the  plain  duty  of  the  President,  to  go  to  war  with' 
the  enemy  of  his  country.  And  the  restraints  to 
which  he  is  subject  w?ien  in  war,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  municipal  regulations,  which  can 
be  administered  only  in  peace,  but  in  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations  r^ulating  the  conduct  of 
war. 

BELLIGERENT  RIGHT  TO   CONFISCATE  .  EM EMT'S   RIAL 
ESTATE. 

The  helUgerent  right  of  the  Government  to 
confiscate  enemy's  real  estate,  situated  in  this 
country^  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question.  The 
title  to  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  real  estate 
in  each  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union,  rests 
upon  the  validity  of  confiscation  acts,  passed  by 
our  ancestors  against  loval  adherents  to  the 
crown.  Probably  none  of  these  States  failed  to 
pass  and  apply  these  laws.  English  and  Ameri- 
can acts  of  confiscation  were  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  both  countries,  and  their  operation  mod- 
ified by  treaties ;  their  f>alidity  neter  was  denied. 
The  only  authority  which  either^of  the  States  or 
colonics  ever  had  for  passing  such  laws  was 

*  "  Amonr  absolute  Internatloiud  rigtU,  oim  oC  tti«  OMeC  «•• 
sentiaJ  and  Important,  and  that  which  lies  al  th«  root  of  all  th« 
rett,  It  the  right  of  lelf-preMrratioD.  It  to  not  onlj  »  rifM  !■ 
respect  to  ot)ier  States,  hot  it  to  a  datf  In  fMpoct  to  Ha  ova 
meinbers,  aod  the  most  solemn  and  laiportHia  whkh  a  Arte 
owea  to  them.**— VTheaton,  p.  110,  lift. 
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derived  from  the  fact  that  they  were  helliger- 
ents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  question  as  to  the 
belligerent  right  to  confiscate  enemy's  real  estate 
situated  in  the  United  States,  is  somewhat  dif* 
ferent  from  the  question  whether  in  conquering  a 
foreign  country  it  will  be  lawful  to  confiscate  the 
private  real  estate  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  unusual,  in  case  of  a  conquest  of  a  foreign 
country,  for  the  conqueror  to  do  more  than  to 
displays  its  sovereign,  and  assume  dominion 
over  the  country.  On  a  mere  change  of  sov- 
ereignty of  the  country,  it  would  be  harsh  and 
severe  to  confiscate  the  private  property  and  an- 
nul the  private  rights  of  citizens  generally.  And 
mere  conquest  of  a  country  does  not  o/  itself 
operate  as  confiscation  of  enemy's  property ;  nor 
does  the  Session  of  a  country  by  one  nation  to 
another  destroy  private  rights  of  property,  or 
operate  as  confiscation  of  personal  or  real  estate."* 
>*  So  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  transfer  by  treaty  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States;  but  it  was  specially  provided  in  that 
treaty  that  private  property  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  forbearance  of  a  conqueror  from 
confiscating  the  entire  property  of  a  conquered 
people  is  usually  founded  in  good  policy,  as  well 
as  in  humanity.  The  object  of  foreign  conquest 
is  to  acquire  a  permanent  addition  to  the  power 
and  territory  of  the  conqueror.  This  object 
would  be  defeated  by  stripping  his  subjects  of 
every  thing.  The  case  is  very  different  where 
confiscation  will  only  break  up  a  nest  of  traitors, 
and  drive  them  away  from  a  countxy  they  have 
betrayed. 

Suppose  that  certain  Englishmen  owned  large 
tracts  of  real  estate  in  either  of  (he  United  States 
or  territories  thereof,  and  war  lAiould  break  out ; 
would  any  one  doubt  the  right  of  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  confiscating  such  estate  ? 

The  laws  of  nations  allow  either  belligerent  to 
seize  and  appropriate  whatever  property  of  the 
enemy  it  can  gain  possession  of;  and,  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  property  which  government  could 
safely  permit  to  be  owned  or  occupied  by  an 
alien  enemv,  real  estate  within  its  own  dominion 
would  be  the  last 

No  distinction  can  be  properly  or  legally  made 
between  the  different  kinds  of  enemy  property, 
whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  so  far  as  regards 
their  liability  to  confiscation  by  the  war  power. 
Lands,  money,  slaves^  debts,  may  and  have  been 
subject  to  this  liability.  The  methods  of  appro- 
priating and  holding  them  are  different — the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  And,  considering  the  founda- 
tion of  the  right,  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  law,  or  in  reason,  which  would  in- 
dicate why  one  can  and  the  other  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  the  enemy. 

In  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  p.  123, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say : 

"Respecting  the  power  of  Government,  no 
doubt  is  entertained.     That  war  gives  to  the  sov- 

Tfmiisd  Stat—  r.  /ticm  JNolmoiKl,  T  Peian,  m. 


ereign  the  full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  df  the  enemy,  wherever 
found,  is  conceded.  The  mitigations  of  this  rule, 
which  the  humane  and  wise  policy  of  modem 
times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more  or 
less  affect  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  cannot 
impair  the  right  itself — that  remains  undimin- 
ished ;  and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall 
choose  to  bring  it  into  operation,  the  judicial  de- 
partment must  give  effect  to  its  will" 

"It  may  be  considered,'V they  say,  "as  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  jus  belli, 
that  war  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,"  etc. 

Chancellor  Kent  says : 

"  When  war  is  duly  declared,  it  is  not  merely 
a  war  between  this  and  the  adverse  government 
in  their  political  characters.  Every  man  is,  in 
judgment  of  law,  «  partv  to  the  acts  of  his  own 
government,  And  a  war  between  the  government 
of  two  nations  is  a  war  between  all  Uie  individ-^ 
uals  of  the  one  and  all  the  other  individuals  of 
which  the  other  nation  is  composed.  Govern- 
ment is  the  representative  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  acts  for  the  whole  society.  This  is  the 
theory  of  all  governments,  and  the  best  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  concur  in  the  doctrine,  that 
when  the  sov»«ign  of  a  State  declares  war 
against  another  sovereign,  it  implies  that  the 
whole  nation  declares  war,  and  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  one  are  enemies  to  ail  the  subjects 
of  the  other." 

"Very  important  consequences  concerning  the 
obligations  of  subjects  are  dedudble  from  this  ' 
principle.  When  hostilities  have  commenoed^ 
the  first  objects  that  present  themselves  for  de- 
tention and  capture  are  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  enemy  found  within  the  territory  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war.  According  to  strict  author- 
ity, a  State  has  a  right  to  deal  as  an  enemy  with 
persons  and  property  so  found  within  its  power, 
and  to  confiscate  Uie  property  and  detain  the 
persons  as  prisoners  of  war.'"*' 

We  thus  see,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  by 
the  practice  of  our  own  States,  by  the  decisions 
of  courts,  bv  the  highest  authority  of  l^;al 
vnriters,  and  by  the  d^uctions  of  reason,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
confiscation  of  enemy  real  estate  of  which  we. 
may  gain  possession.  And  the  legal  presump- 
tion that  reaX  estate  situated  in  rebellious  dis* 
tricts  is  enemy  propertv,  would  peem  to  be  as 
well  founded  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty.! 

It  is  for  the  Government  to  decide  how  it  shall 
use  its  belligerent  right  of  confiscation.  The 
number  of  slaveholders  in  the  rebellions  States^ 
who  are  the  principal  land-owners  in  that  region, 
and  who  are  the  chief  authors  and  supporters  of 
this  rebellion,  constitute,  all  told,  less  than  ofM 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  less  than  one  ^uih 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  th^  own  districts,  be- 

*  1  Kent*!  Com.,  p.  5S.  Be«  alto  arotias,  B.  IIL  eh.  8,  seek 
9 ;  cb.  4.  tect  8.  Burteouqol,  Part  IV.  ch.  4,  leci.  M.  Vsttel, 
a  IIL  di.  ft,  leet  70. 

t  See  preoedlnf  page. 
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Ing  ikr  less  In  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  than  the  o^  t&riei  in  the  time  of 
the  Hevolullon  were  to  the  colonists.^ 

CHAPTER    TIL 

WAR    POWER    OT    THE     PkESIDl:Nl*  TQ    EUAKCIPATfi 

SLAVES. 

Tub  power  of  tho  Prei^ideiit,  as  Commander' 
in-Chief  of  the  Array  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  when  in  actual  service^  to  emftncipato  tho 
slaved  of  an  J  belligerent  section  of  the  conntryi 
if  such  a  meASure  bce!ome>s  ncccssaTy  to  save  the 
Government  from  destruction,  is  not,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, denied  by  any  ros^pcctable  authority.f 

WHY   THE   POWEft   EltSTii. 

The  Ubcration  of  slaves  k  looked  upon  as  a 
tncans  of  embarrassinp  or  weakeninj^  tho  onoray» 
or  of  strengthening  the  miliUry  power  of  our 
army.  If  i^Laves  he  treated  as  contraband  of  war, 
on  the  ground  that  they  tnay  bo  used  by  their 
masters  to  aid  in  prosecuting  war,  as  eniplojcs 
upon  military  works,  or  as  laborers,  furnishing 
by  their  industry  the  means  of  carrying  on  hos- 
tilities J  or  if  they  be  treated  as,  in  law,  belliger- 
entsi,  following  the  legal  condition  of  their  own- 
ers;  or  if  they  bo  deemed  loyal  subjects,  having 
a  just  claim  upon  the  Government  to  be  released 
from  their  obligations  to  give  aid  and  service  to 
disloyal  and  bi^Uigerent  masters,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  free  lo  pcrfonn  their  higher  duty  of 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  United  States ;  or  if 
thoy  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
liable  to  do  military  duty  \  or  if  they  be  made 
citizetii  of  the  United  States,  and  soldiers ;  or  if 
the  authority  of  the  masters  over  their  slaves  is 
the  means  of  aiding  and  comforting  tho  enemy, 
or  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
Government,  or  depriving  it  of  such  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  succeiisful  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
slaves  would  and  could  afford,  if  released  from 
tho  control  of  tho  enemy  ;  or  if  releasing  the 
slaves  would  embarrass  the  enemy,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  collect  and  maintain 
lar^c  armies  ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  takine 
away  of  these  slaves  from  the  "  aid  and  service 
of  the  enemy,  and  putting  them  to  the  aid  and 
service  of  the  United  States^  is  justiHahle  as  an 
act  of  war.  The  ordinary  way  of  depriving  the 
enemy  of  slaves  is  by  declaring  emancipation. 

TU^   rKESlI>E>T    IS   tilE   SOLE    JDDOl^ 

^' It  belonf^s  eKclusively  to  the  President  to 
judge  when  the  exigency  arises  in  which  he  has 
authority,  under  the  Cons  tit  utioHi  to  call  forth 
the  militia,  and  his  decision  is  conclusive  on  all 
other  persons/^t 

The   Constitution   confers  on  the  Executive, 

•  In  ror*Tnftllpn  nf  tti*«  vipwi  of  the  Wur  Powm  <if  Con- 
fmi,  icfl  ttie  chBpler  on  the  WftT  P»ir«ri  of  IhA  Fnttdeflt,  and 
NOTH  th«Ron. 

t  It  bu  been  »hoirn  In  «  prfrloui  cSaiiter  that  (he  Go^tfti- 
ment  hu  a  rlfflit  to  tniat  r^^biiU  t{\\\^  as  htlUfftrtni*  nr  ai 
•ulij«el4^  md  lo  mbject  Ui*m  to  iht  leverHlea  or  Inter  nation  al 
brUIfCvmil  laWn. 

%  SiKb  III  the  LanfuafB  t^f  f^\tf^Jatt\ct  Tanv^,  \a.  d^Urerlng 
the  opliitan  Qt  iht  OLipmnv  Court,  Id  Murtin  v.  Jf^l,  la 
Waeiitoti,  tit. 


when  in  actual  war,  full  beUigcront  powers.  Tha 
emancipation  of  enemy's  slaves  is  a  belligerent 
right  It  botoni;s  exclusively  to  the  Presidentf  ai 
Commander-in-Chief,  lo  ju(%e  whether  he  shall 
exercise  his  belligerent  right  to  emancipate  slaves 
in  those  part^  of  the  country  which  are  in  rebel- 
lion. If  exercised  in  facl,  and  while  the  wmt 
lasts,  his  act  of  emancipation  Is  conclusive  and 
binding  for  ever  on  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  on  all  persons  what^ioever. 

POWEttS  or  THE   fREaiDEXT  NOT  lITCONSlSrEKT  frtTS 
POWEWa  OF  coy  CRESS  TO  KMAirciPATK  SLJlTVi. 

The  right  of  tho  Executive  to  strike  this  blow 
against  his  enemy  does  not  deprive  Congress  of 
the  concurrent  right  or  duty  to  emancii^ate  ene^ 
my^s  slaves,  if  in  their  judgment  a  civil  act  for 
that  purpo^se  ts  required  by  public  welfare  and 
common  deij^nce,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
giving  effect  to  such  war  measures  as  the  Com* 
man der-in -Chief  may  adopt. 

The  mitilary  authority  of  the  President  U  not 
incompatible  with  tho  peace  or  war  powers  of 
Congress ;  but  both  coexist,  and  may  be  eJEer> 
cised  upon  the  same  subject  Thus,  when  the 
army  captures  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  the  legisla* 
ture  may  pass  laws  relating  to  the  captures.  So 
may  Congress  destroy  slavery  by  abolishing  the 
laws  which  sustain  it,  while  the  commander  of 
the  arrny  may  destroy  it  by  captures  of  alav^ 
by  proclamation,  or  by  other  means. 

ts   LlBEEAnON   or   ENEMT^S   SLATES  A  BEUJCTIEtirT 

RIOBt  ? 

This  is  the  chief  inqtiiry  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  To  answer  it  wo  must  appeal  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  learn  whether  there  is  any 
commanding  authority  which  forbids  the  use  of 
an  engine  so  powerful  and  so  formidable — in 
engine  which  may  grind  to  powder  the  disloyalty 
of  rebels  in  arms,  while  it  clears  the  avenue  to 
freedom  for  four  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
only  the  law  of  nations  that  can  decide  this  ques- 
tion, because  the  Constitution,  having  giv«n 
authority  to  Government  to  make  war,  has  placed 
no  limit  whatever  to  the  war  powers,  Ther«  if, 
therefore,  no  legal  control  over  the  war  powert 
except  tho  law  of  nations,  and  no  moral  control 
except  tfie  ufiage  of  modern  civilized  belliger^ 
ents. 

THE     LAW   or    HATIOyS    SAITCTIONS     KVANCtratlOS 
or   KNESIT^S   SLAVES. 

It  is  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
with  the  practice  of  civilized  belligerents  in  mod- 
ern times,  to  liberate  enemy's  slaves  in  times  of 
war  by  military  power.  In  the  RevolntionaTy 
War,  England  exercised  that  unquestioned  right 
by  not  less  than  three  of  her  mihtary  command- 
ers—  Bit  Jlenry  Clinton,  Lord  Dunmorev  and 
Lord  CornwalHs.  That  Genera!  Washing;lon  re- 
cognized and  feared  Lord  Dunmore's  appeal  to 
the  slaves,  is  shown  by  his  letter  on  that  subject 

*^  His  strength,^*  said  Washington^  "  will  in- 
crease as  a  snnw-ball  by  rolling  faster  and  faster, 
if  some  expedient  cannot  be  hit  upon  to  con r met 
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the  slaves  and  servants  of  the  impotency  of  his 
designs.'* 

The  right  to  call  the  slaves  of  colonists  to  the 
aid  of  the  British  arms  was  expressly  admitted 
by  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Gordon.  In 
writing  of  the  injury  done  to  his  estates  by 
Cornwallis,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

"He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  and  to- 
bacco ;  he  burned  all  my  barns,  containing  the 
same  articles  of  last  year.  Having  first  taken 
what  com  he  wanted,  he  used,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected^ all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off 
all  the  horses  capable  of  service.  He  carried  off 
also  about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give 
them  freedom^  he  would  have  done  right  .  .  . 
From  an  estimate  made  at  the  time,  on  the  best 
information  I  could  collect,  I  suppose  the  State 
of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Cornwallis's  hands, 
that  year,  about  thirty  thousand  slaves.'* 

Great  Britain,  for  the  second  time,  used  the 
same  right  against  us  in  the  war  of  1812.  Her 
naval  and  military  commanders  invited  the  slaves, 
by  public  proclamations,  to  repair  to  their  stand- 
ard, promising  them  freedom.*  The  slaves  who 
went  over  to  them  were  liberated,  and  were 
carried  away  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  away.  England 
preferred  to  become  liable  for  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  rather  than  to  break  faith  with  the  fugi- 
tives. Indemnity  for  this  violation  of  contract 
was  demanded  and  refused.  The  question  was 
referred,  to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, as  arbitrator,  who  decided  that  indemnity 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  not  because  she 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  emancipating 
slaves,  but  because  she  had  broken  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

In  the  arguments  submitted  to  the  referee,  the 
British  Government  broadly  asserted  the  belliger- 
ent right  of  liberating  enemy's  slaves,  even  if 
they  were  treated  as  private  property.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  was  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then, 
in  1820,  Secretary  of  State,  to  deny  that  right, 
and  to  present  reasons  for  that  denial.  But  that 
in  this  instance  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  and  cabinet,  and 
against  his  own  opinions  on  the  law  of  nations, 
is  shown  by  his  subsequent  statement  in  Con- 
gress to  that  effect!  The  question  of  interna- 
tional law  was  left  undecided  by  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  assertion  of  England,  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  belligerent  rights  to  liberate 
enemy's  slaves  —  aright  which  had  previously 
been  enforced  by  her  against  the  colonies,  and  by 
France  against  her,  and  again  by  her  against  the 
United  States — was  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  a 
reitcraUKl  and  authentic  reaflSrmance  of  the  well- 
lettled  doctrine. 

^  For  Admlnil  Cochrane*!  Proclamation,  InvtIgaUng  the 
•larei  to  desert  their  masters,  see  Jfil44**  BeffUt^.  voL  vL  p. 
942. 

t  "  It  was  utterly  agatnit  my  judgment  and  wishes ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  prepM^  the  requisite  despatches." 
See  C(mifr«4Honal  Olob;  XXVII.  Cong.  2d.  seas.  1841-S :  toL 
U.p.424. 


In  speeches  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1836,  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  1841,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  of  April,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
plained and  asserted,  in  the  amplest  terms,  the 
powers^  of  Congress,  and  the  authority  of  the 
President,  to  free  enemies*  slaves,  as  a  legitimate 
act  of  war.*  Thus  leading  statesmen  of  England 
and  America  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
emancipation  is  a  belligerent  right 

St  Domingo,  in  1793,  contained  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  negroes,  with  many  mu- 
lattoes  and  whites,  and  was  held  as  a  province  of 
France.  Intestine  commotions  had  raged  for 
nearly  three  years  between  the  whites  and  mu* 
lattoes,  in  which  the  negroes  had  remained  neu- 
tral. The  Spaniards,  having  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  slaves  who  had  revolted  in  1791,  invad- 
ed the  island,  and  occupied  several  important 
military  points.  England,  also,  was  making -a 
treaty  with  the  planters  to  invade  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  possession  seemed  about  to  be 
wrested  from  France  by  the  efforts  of  one  or  the 
other  of  its  two' bitterest  foes.  One  Uiousand 
French  soldiers,  a  few  mulattoes  and  loyal  slave- 
holders, were  all  the  force  which  could  be  mus- 
tered in  favor  of  the  government,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  precious  island,  situated  so  Ux  away 
from  France. 

Sonthonax  and  Polverel,  the  French  commis- 
sioners, on  the  twenty- ninth  of  August,  1793, 
issued  a  proclamation,  under  martial  law,  where- 
in they  declared  all  the  sUves  free,  and  thereby 
brought  them  over  en  masse  to  the  support  of 
the  government  The  English  troops  landed 
three  weeks  afterward,  and  were  repulsed  prin- 
cipally by  the  slave  army. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1794,  the  National 
Convention  of  France  confirmed  the  act  of  the 
commissioners,  and  also  abolished  slavery  in  the 
other  French  colonies. 

In  June,  1794,  Toussaint  L^Ouverture,  a  col- 
ored man,  admitted  by  military  critics  to  be  one 
of  the  great  generals  of  modem  times,  having 
until  then  fought  in  favor  of  Spain,  brou^t  his 
army  of  five  thousand  colored  troops  to  the  aid 
of  France,  forced  entrance  into  the  chief  city  of 
the  islandi,  in  which  the  French  troops  were  be- 
leaguered, relieved  his  allies,  and  offered  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  service  of  that  government, 
which  had  guaranteed  to  them  their  freedom. 
From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  the  war  changed. 
The  English  were  expelled  from  the  island  in 
1798  ;  the  Spaniards  also  gave  it  ud;  and  in  1801 
Toussaint  proclaimed  the  republic  in  the  Spanish 
portion  of  the  island,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  1795 ;  thus  extending  the 
practical  operation  of  the  decree  of  emancipation 
over  the  whole  island,  and  liberating  one  hundred 
thousand  more  persons  who  had  been  slaves  of 
Spaniards. 

The  island  was  put  under  martial  law ;  thd 
planters  were  recalled  by  Toussaint,  and  permit- 
ted to  hire  their  former  slaves ;  and  his  govern* 

*  For  extractf  £rom  these  speechoi,  see  fostsck 
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ment  irwi  enforced  by  inUitaTy  power  ^i  and  from 
that  time  until  1302,  the  prt>grefiA  of  th(y  p6op1c 
in  commerce,  mdu^strv',  nnd  genera!  pros^perity 
was  rapid  and  satisfactory.  But  in  1803  the  in^ 
fiyence  of  emigrant  planter**!,  and  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  a  Creole  of  Martinique,  inducerl  Napo- 
Iftoti  to  send  a  largo  army  to  the  island^  to  rees- 
tablish the  alave-trade  and  slavery  in  alt  the 
other  inlands  except  St  Domingo,  with  the  de- 
sign of  real  tori  ng  elavery  there,  after  he  should 
havo  conquered  it  But  war,  sickness,  and  dis- 
ai^tera  broke  up  his  force?i,  and  the  treacherous 
Frenchmen  met  the  due  reward  of  their  perfidy, 
and  were,  in  1804,  totally  driven  from  the  island* 
The  independence  of  St  Domingo  was  actually 
efitablishcNi  in  1804.  The  independence  of  Hayti 
vnis  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  1832, 

From  this  brief  outline  it  is  shown  that  France 
recognizes  the  right^  under  martial  law,  to  eman* 
dpate  the  slaves  of  an  enemy — having  asserted 
and  exercised  thatri«;htin  the  case  of  St  Domin* 
go.*  And  the  slaves  thus  KbcjiLted  have  re- 
tained their  liberty,  and  compose,  at  this  day, 
the  prmeipal  population  of  a  government  who 
hare  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

In  Columbia  slavery  was  abolished,  first  by 
the  Spanish  General  Mt>rillo,  and  secondly  by 
the  American  General  Bolivar*  "It  wis  abol- 
ished," fuiys  John  Qdncy  Adamsi^  **  by  virtue 
of  a  military  command  given  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  its  abolition  continues  to  this  day.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  not  by 
the  municipal  enactments ;  the  power  was  exer- 
cised by  military  commanders,  under  instruc- 
tions, of  course^  from  their  respective  govern* 
mcnts/' 

^aUTHOBlTT   ANO    rSAOfi   CONFIRM   THE   lUOHT* 

It  may  happen,  that  when  belligerents  on  both 
sides  hold  slaves,  neither  will  deem  it  expediontr 
through  fear  of  retaliation,  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  his  lulversary  \  hut  considerations  of  policy  do 
not  afiect  questions  of  in  lor  national  rights  i  and 
forbearance  to  exercise  a  power  does  not  prove 
its  non-exii^ience.  While  no  authority  among 
eminent  ancient  writers^;  oq  the  subject  has  been 
found  to  deny  the  right  of  emancipation,  the 
fact  that  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  South- 
American  republics  have  actually  freed  the  slavea 
of  their  enemies,  conclusively  shows  that  the 
law  and  practice  of  modem  civilized  nations  sauc^ 
tion  that  right 

now  FAR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  TEIg  UHITKO 
STATES,  UKI^Ea  FORMS H  AHM LNlSTBAT10?fS^  HAVE 
SANXTIONEO  TaS  BELLir.l^HCNT  HtGDT  OF  EMAN- 
CIPATING SLAVES  Of  LOVAI*  AN0  OP  UtSLOVAl, 
CITIZENS. 

The  Govcrnmout  of  the  United  States,  in 
1814,  recognized  the  right  of  their  military  offl- 
cerSt  11^  time  of  war,  to  appropriate  bo  public  use 

•  For  tlitclwTM  fif  tlif  Frenchi  A»n«iiLh|y,  Ke  Choim  d*  Rap- 
OocMm.    FirU»  liOL    Vol  k  pp.  14. 10,  ttc 


the  slaves  of  loyal  citisena  without  compensatioQ 
therefor;  also,  in  1636,  the  right  to  reward  ^lavM 
who  have  performed  public  service,  by  giring 
freedom  to  them  and  to  their  famtlief^ ;  also,  ia 
1838,  the  principle  that  slavci  of  loyal  dtiEcni, 
captured  in  war,  should  be  emancipated,  and  not 
returned  to  their  maaters  ;  and  that  slaves  esca[K 
ing  to  the  army  of  the  Unitod  States  should  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  as  property 
of  their  masters.  These  propositions  are  sup- 
ported by  the  cases  of  General  Jacksoti,  General 
Jessup,  General  Taylor,  and  General  Gaine^^ 

Mn  December,  1814,"  says  a  distinguished 
writer  and  speaker,  *^  General  Jackson  imprcattti 
a  large  number  of  slaves  at  and  near  New-Or- 
leans^ and  set  them  at  work  erecting  d^ence% 
behind  which  his  troops  won  such  glory  on  tb« 
eighth  of  January,  1815.  The  masten  reoiOD- 
stratod,  Jackson  disregarded  their  remon- 
strances, and  kept  the  alavei  at  work  until  many 
of  them  wc*re  killed  by  the  enemy's  shot ;  v*t 
his  action  was  approved  by  Mr.  Madison,  tbt 
Cabinet^  and  by  the  Congress^  which  ba^  ertf 
refused  to  pay  the  masters  for  their  loase**.  In 
this  case,  the  masters  were  professedly  friendi 
to  the  government ;  and  yet  our  Pn^idcnt^  and 
cabinets,  and  generals  have  not  hesiuted  to 
emancipate  their  slavea  wheno?er,  in  time  of  wai; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  iateresi  of  tht 
country  to  do  so.  This  was  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  war  power  to  which  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ferred, and  for  which  he  hftd  the  tno«t  abundant 
authority." 

"In  18S6  General  Jessup  engaged  sercivl  fb- 
gitive  slaves  to  act  as  guides  and  spies,  agroeini^ 
if  they  would  serve  the  govern  meat  faith  Ktlly, 
to  secure  to  them  the  freedom  of  therasclv^  azil 
families.  They  fulfilled  their  engagement  in 
good  faith.  The  General  gave  them  their  tnt- 
dom,  and  sent  thera  to  the  West  Mr.  Vaa 
Burtons  administration  sanctioned  the  contract, 
and  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  approved  tin 
proceeding  of  the  General  in  setting  the  slav« 
and  their  families  free,'* 

The  i^Titer  above  quoted  says : 

*'  Louis,  the  slave  of  a  man  named  Pacheo(\ 
betrayed  Major  Dade's  battalion  in  11^6,  anil 
when  ho  had  witnessed  their  massacre,  he  joined 
the  enemy.  Two  years  subsequently  he  wai 
captured.  Pacheco  claimed  htm ;  General  Jet- 
sup  said  if  he  had  time,  he  would  try  him  befora 
a  court-martial  and  hong  him,  but  would  not  de^ 
liver  him  to  any  man.  He,  however^  sent  bin 
West,  and  the  fugitive  slave  became  a  free  nj*iL 
General  Jessup  reported  his  action  to  the  Wu 
Department,  and  Mr.  Van  Biiren^  then  Presidmt, 
with  hiss  Cabinet,  approved  it  Pacheco  then 
appealed  to  Congress!,  asking  that  body  to  paf 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  slava  The  1  louse  of 
Representatives  voted  against  the  hil!^  whieli 
was  rejected.  All  concurred  in  the  opiniou  tliat 
General  Jessup  did  right  in  emancipating  the 
slave,  instead  of  returning  htm  to  his  maslvr. 

''In  1833  General  Taylor  captured  a  number 
of  negroes  said  to  be  fugitive  slavet.  Citiseas 
of  Flori  \sLj  learning  what  had  been  done^  imme* 
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diately  gathered  around  his  camp,  intending  to 
secure  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  them. 
General  Taylor  told  them  that  he  had  no  prison- 
ers but  'prisoners  of  war.'*  The  claimants  then 
desired  to  look  at  them,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  was  holding  their  slaves  as  prisoners. 
The  veteran  warrior  replied  that  no  man  should 
examine  his  prisoners  for  such  a  purpose ;  and 
he  ordered  them  to  depart  This  action,  being 
reported  to  the  War  Department,  was  approved 
by  the  Executive.  The  slaves,  however,  were 
sent  West,  and  set  free. 

*'  In  1688  many  fugitive  slaves  and  Indians, 
captured  in  Florida,  had  been  ordered  to  be  sent 
west  of  the  MississippL  Some  of  them  were 
claimed  at  New-Orleans  by  their  owners,  under 
legal  process.  General  Gaines,  commander  of 
the  military  district,  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  sheriff,  and  appeared  in  court  and  stated 
his  own  defence. 

**Hi8  grounds  of  defence  were,  *that  these 
men,  women,  and  children  were  captured  in  war, 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war ;  that,  us  command- 
er of  that  military  department,  he  held  them 
subject  only  to  the  order  of  the  national  Execu- 
tive ;  that  he  could  recognise  no  other  power  in 
time  of  war,  or  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  authorized 
to  take  prisoners  from  his  possession.  He  as- 
serted that  in  time  of  war  all  slaves  were  belliger- 
ents as  much  as  their  masters.  The  slave  men 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  supply  provisions.  The 
women  cook  the  food  and  nurse  the  sick,  and 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  often 
more  than  the  same  number  of  males.  The 
slave  children  equally  contribute  whatever  they 
are  able  to  the  support  of  the  war.  The  military 
officer,  he  said,  can  enter  into  no  judicial  examin- 
ation of  the  claim  of  one  man  to  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  another,  as  property ;  nor  could  he,  as 
a  military  officer,  know  what  the  laws  of  Florida 
were  while  engaged  in  maintaining  the  Federal 
Government  by  force  of  arms.  In  such  case  he 
could  only  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  any  State,  they 
must  yield  to  the  safety  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  sent  the  slaves  West,  and  thoy  be- 
came free.*  "♦ 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1836,  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  joint 
resolution  for  distributing  rations  to  the  dis- 
tressed fugitives  from  Indian  hostilities  in  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  John  Quincy 
Adams  expressed  the  following  opinions : 

"  Sir,  in  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  declare 
v)ar,  all  the  powers  incidental  to  war  are,  by 
necessary  implication,  conferred  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Now  the  powers 
incidental  to  war  are  derived,  not  from  their  in- 
ternal municipal  source,  hut  from  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations. 

**  There  are,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  au- 
tharity  of  Congress  and  of  the  Exeeutite^  two 

*  ThU  defence  of  General  Oalnes  may  ba  foand  in   Honse 
Document  No.  225,  of  the  second  Mtsior  it  iha  Twenly-flfth 
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classes  of  powers^  altogether  different  in  their 
nature,  and  often  incompatible  with  each  oth^ — 
the  tear  power  and  the  peace  power.  The  peace 
power  is  limited  by  regulations  and  restricted  by 
provisions  prescribed  within  the  Constitution 
itself..  The  war  power  is  limited  only,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations.  This  power  is  tre- 
mendous; it  is  strictly  constitutional,  hut  it 
breaks  down  every  barrier  so  anxiously  erected 
for  the  protection  of  liberty,  of  proper tAf,  and  of 
life.  This,  sir,  is  the  power  which  authorizes 
you  to  pass  the  resolution  now  before  you,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  no  other." 

After  an  interruption,  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to 
say: 

"  There  are,  indeed,  powers  of  peace  conferred 
upon  Congress  which  also  come  within  the  scope 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  nations,  such  as 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, the  interchange  of  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  all  the  personal  and  social  inter- 
course between  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  require  the  interposition  of  any 
law.  But  the  powers  of  war  are  all  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no 
other  limitation,  ...  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  I  voted  against  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  slavery  committee,  ^  that  Congress 
possess  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere, 
in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  ^avery  in 
any  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy,*  to  which 
resolution  most  of  those  with  whom  I  usually 
concur,  and  even  my  own  colleagues  in  this 
house,  gave  their  assent  /  do  not  admit  that 
there  is.  even  among  the  peace  powers  of  Congress^ 
no  such  authority;  hut  in  war  there  are  many 
ways  by  which  Congress  not  only  hate  the  au- 
thority, but  ARE  BOUND  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  TUB 

INSTITUTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  States.  The  ex- 
isting law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  is 
itself  an  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States.  It  was  so  considered  by 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere,  in  that  way,  with  the  insti- 
tution, prior  to  the  year  1808. 

"•  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  of  that  nation 
issued  proclamations  inviting  the  slaves  to  repair 
Xo  their  standard,  with  promises  of  freedom  and 
of  settlement  in  some  of  the  British  coloninl  estab- 
lishments. This  surely  was  an  interference  with 
the  Institution  of  slavery  in  the  States.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  forts  and  places  in  the  United  States, 
without  carrying  away  any  slaves.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uie  United  States  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fatQr  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States,  they  would  not  have  had  the  au- 
thority to  require  this  stipulation.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  engagement  was  not  fulfilled  by 
the  British  naval  and  military  commanders; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  carrv  away  all 
the  shives  whom  they  had  induced  to  Join  them, 
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and  that  the  British  Oovemment  inflexibly  re- 
fu»ed  to  restore  any  of  them  to  their  masters  ; 
that  a  claim  of  indemnity  was  consequently  in> 
Rtituted  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves, 
and  was  successfully  maintained.  All  that  series 
of  transactions  was  an  interference  by  Congress 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  in 
one  way — ^in  the  way  of  protection  and  support 
It  was  by  the  institution  of  slavery  alone  that 
the  restitution  of  slaves,  enticed  by  proclama- 
tions into  the  British  service,  could  be  claimed 
as  property.  But  for  the  institution  of  slavery, 
the  British  commanders  could  neither  have  al- 
lured them  to  their  standard,  nor  restored  them 
otherwise  than  as  liberated  prisoners  of  war. 
But  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  there  could 
have  been  no  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  carried  away  as  property,  nor  any  claim  of 
indemnity  for  the  violation  of  that  engagement'* 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  state  how  the  war  pow- 
er may  be  used : 

"  But  the  war  power  of  Congress  over  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  States  is  yet  far  more 
extensive.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  servile  war, 
complicated,  as  to  some  extent  it  is  even  now, 
with  an  Indian  war;  suppose  Congress  were 
called  to  raise  armies,  to  supply  money  from  the 
whole  Union  to  suppress  a  servile  insurreetion^ 
would  they  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  ?  The  issue  of  a  ser- 
vile war  may  be  disastrous ;  it  may  become  neces- 
sary for  the  master  of  the  slave  to  recognize  his 
emancipation  by  a  treaty  of  peace :  can  it  for  an 
instant  be  pretended  that  Congress,  in  such  a 
contingency,  would  have  no  authority  to.  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any  way, 
in  the  States  ?  Why,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  au 
thority  to  make  peace.  I  suppose  a  more  porten- 
tous case,  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility— I  would  to  God  I  could  say,  not  within 
the  bounds  of  probability " 

**  Do  you  imagine,"  he  asks,  "  that  your  Con- 
gress will  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any 
way,  in  the  States  of  this  confederacy?  Sir, 
they  must  and  will  interfere  with  it — perhaps  to 
sustain  it  by  war,  perhaps  to  abolish  it  by  trea- 
ties of  peace ;  and  they  will  not  only  possess  the 
constitutional  power  so  to  interfere,  but  they 
will  be  bound  in  duty  to  do  it  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  From  the 
mstant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become 
the  theatre  of  a  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign 
tear,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress extend  to  interference  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  in  every  way  by  which  it  can  be  in- 
terfered with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of 
States  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  delivered  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  April  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
1842,  on  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico: 

"  What  I  say  is  involuntary,  because  the  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  into  the  house  from  an- 


other quarter,  as  the  gentleman  himself  admits. 
I  would  leave  that  institution  to  the  exdusire 
consideration  and  management  of  the  States 
more  peculiarly  interested  in  it,  just  a^  long  as 
they  can  keep  within  their  own  bounda.  So 
far,  I  admit  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  med- 
dle with  it  As  long  as  they  do  not  step  out  of 
their  own  bounds,  and  do  not  put  the  question 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  peace, 
welfare,  and  happiness  are  all  at  stake,  so  long  I 
will  agree  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  But 
when  a  member  from  a  free  State  brings  forward 
certain  resolutions,  for  which,  instead  of  reason-^ 
ing  to  disprove  his  positions,  vou  vote  a  censure 
upon  him,  and  that  without  hearing,  it  is  quite 
another  affair.  At  the  time  this  wan  done,  I 
said  that,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Giddings,)  there  were  some  of  them  for 
which  I  was  ready  to  voCe,  and  some  which  I 
must  vote  against;  and  I  will  now  tell  this 
house,  my  constituents,  and  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, that  the  resolution  against  which  I  would 
have  voted  was  that  in  which  he  dedarea  that 
what  are  called  the  slave  States  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  consultation  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
For  that  resolution  I  never  would  vote,  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  just,  and  does  not  contain 
constitutional  doctrine.  I  believe  that,  so  long 
as  the  slave  States  are  able  to  sustain  their  insti- 
tutions without  going  abroad  or  calling  upon 
other  parts  of  the  Union  to  aid  them  or  act  on 
the  subject,  so  long  I  will  consent  never  to  inter- 
fere. I  have  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it ;  but  if 
they  come  to  the  free  States,  and  say  to  them, 
You  must  help  us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you 
must  aid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civil  war, 
then  I  say  that  with  that  call  comes  full  and  plen- 
ary power  to  this  house  and  to  the  Senate  over  the 
whole  subject  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a 
war  power ;  and  when  our  country  is  actually  in 
war,  whether  it  bo  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of 
insurrection.  Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  according  to  the  lawx 
of  war;  and  by  the  laws  of  war,  an  invaded 
country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institu- 
tions swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes 
the  place  of  them.  This  power  in  Congress  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  called  into  exorcise  under 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  the  laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what  I 
ask,  is  one  of  those  laws  ?  It  is  this :  that  when 
a  country  is  invaded,  and  two  hostile  annies  are 
set  in  martial  array,  the  commanders  of  both  ar^ 
mies  have  power  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  in 
the  invaded  territory.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  theo- 
retic statement  The  history  of  South-America 
shows  that  the  doctrine  has  been  carried  into 
practical  execution  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Slavery  wa.s  abolished  in  Colombia,  first  by  the 
Spanish  General  Morillo,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
American  General  Bolivar.  It  was  abolished  by 
virtue  of  a  military  command  given  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  its  abolition  continues  to  be 
law  to  this  day.  It  was  abolished  by  the  laws 
of  war,  and  not  by  the  municipal  enactments ; 
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the  povrcr  wna  e^terctsed  by  militnry  coramnnd- 
ers,  undor  instructions,  of  cours<!:,  from  their  re- 
spective gos^ernment^  And  here  I  recur  ngain 
to  the  example  of  General  Jacksen.  What  are 
you  now  about  in  Congress?  You  are  about 
pasi^ing  a  grant  to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the 
amount  of  a  certAin  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
judge,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
You  are  going  to  refund  him  the  money,  with 
intercut ;  and  this  jou  are  going  to  do  because 
the  imposition  of  the  fine  was  unjust  And 
why  was  it  unjust  ?  Because  General  Jaekson 
was  acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  because 
the  moment  you  place  a  military  commander  in 
ft  district  which  is  the  theatre  of  war,  the  laws 
of  war  apply  to  that  district 

"  T  might  furnish  a  thousand  proofs  to  show 
that  the  pretentions  of  gentlemen  to  the  sanctity 
of  their  municipal  institutions  under  a  state  of 
actual  invasion  and  of  actual  war,  whether  ser- 
TiJe,  civil,  or  foreign,  is  wholly  unfounded,  and 
that  the  laws  of  war  do,  in  all  such  cases,  take 
the  prijcedence.  T  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of 
nations.  I  say  that  military  authority  takes,  for 
ttie  time,  the  place  of  all  municipal  institutions, 
and  slaDt^n/  among  the  rent ;  and  that,  under 
that  sUte  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  ax- 
clujjire  management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  com- 
mander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  I  have 
given  here  mtire  in  detail  a  principle  which  \  have 
asserted  on  this  floor  before  now,  and  of  which  I 
have  no  more  doubt  than  that  you,  sir,  occupy 
thnt  chair.  I  give  it  in  its  development,  in  order 
that  any  gentleman  from  any  part  of  the  Union 
may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  deny  the  truth  of  the 
position,  and  may  maintain  his  denial ;  not  by 
indignation,  not  by  pasdon  and  fury,  but  ,by 
sound  and  sober  reasoning  from  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  laws  of  war.  And  if  my  position 
can  be  answered  and  refuted^  I  shall  receive  the 
refutation  with  pleasure  ^  I  shall  bcglnd  to  listen 
to  reason,  aside,  as  1  say,  from  indignation  and 
passion.  And  if,  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  my 
unders^tanding  ca,n  be  convinced,/!  here  pledge 
myself  to  recent  what  I  have  assertefl. 

*^  Let  my  position  bo  answered  -  let  me  be  told, 
let  my  eonstitucnts  be  told,  let  the  people  of  my 
State  be  told —a  State  whose  soil  lolerates  not 
the  foot  of  a  slave— that  they  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution  to  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  under 
burning  summer  suns  and  a  dendly  Southern 
clime,  for  the  suppression  of  a  servilu  war  j  that 
they  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  rot  upon 
tbe  sands  of  Carolina,  to  leave  their  wives  wid- 
ows and  their  children  orphans;  that  those  who 
cannot  march  are  bound  to  pour  out  their  trea- 
sures while  their  sons  or  brothers  are  pouring 
out  their  blood  to  suppress  a  servile  combined 
with  a  civil  or  a  foreign  war ;  and  yet  that  there 
exists  no  power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  slave 
State  where  such  war  is  raginjf  to  emancipate  the 


slaves.  T  say,  let  this  be  proved— I  am  open  to 
conviction;  but  till  that  conviction  comes,  1  put 
it  forth,  not  as  a  dictate  of  feeling,  but  as  a  h*ct- 
tlcd  m^Lxiin  of  the  laws  of  nations;,  that  (o  such 
a  case,  the  military  supersede**  the  civil  power  ; 
and  on  this  account  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  vote,  as  I  have  satd,  against  one  of  the  reso^ 
lutions  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr, 
Giddings,)  of  should  at  least  have  reqiiired  that 
it  be  amended  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

CONCLUSION, 

It  has  thus  been  proved,  that,  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  modern  civilized  nations,  con  firm  cd  by 
tlie  judgment  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  by  the 
former  practice  of  this  government,  that  the 
President  «^  Commander-in-Chief,  has  the  au- 
thority, as  an  act  of  war,  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  the  enemy  j  that  the  United  States  have  in 
former  times  sanctioned  the  liberation  of  slaves 
even  of  loyal  citiiscns^  by  military  commanders, 
in  time  of  war,  without  compensation  therefor ; 
and  have  deemed  slaves  captured  in  war  from 
belligerent  subjects  as  entitled  to  their  freedom.* 

*  GRUiniiL  Wjih  Poitem  op  rtn  PiKirwKjrr.— It  1j  nol  IntQnil- 
ed  ia  tbls  cbapter  to  ecpl^n  Uie  ff*r%m"at  wur  poiren  oT  thi 
Pr?i1i1ent  They  ure  prlticrlpuny  Cf>i:itiiiiiet:l  hi  tlie  CufinUttiiion, 
art.  IL  »tH.  1,  CI.  1  itid  7 :  3v<^t.  3.  C1.  1 ;  9.?^  S,  Gt.  1 ;  iuij 
La  Bfct.  t^  CL  1^  uid  by  ti«c«aiarjr  impH'^tLcii]  Ln  Art.  L  Sfot,  S| 
C)  '1.  By  Art,  It  Sect,  %  th«  presidefit  U  madA  Uamiaonaer* 
Ln-Chlef  of  U]«  Knoy  kud  navy  uf  tb«  Unll^d  ^Uttrs^  AnA  oi  ihi 
mllitta  vf  the  Mveml  fltale*  when  c&llefl  Into  iht  tervln  of  tht 
Utiltt^d  StaUfi.  Tkij  cIjium  give*  URiple  jjiOTrcn  of  wkt  to  tHt 
presldufit,  wliicn  tKt!  uriiy  &nd  navy  nxt  Uw fully  \u  *'  Hi::tiiaJ 
ri^rvke.'*  Hti  mttltary  autlinrfty  It  BUpreiutr,  umLer  tht  C^nitE- 
luttnn^  while  iroi'emlnj;  and  rcgulmLa^  ih«:  land  and  imr^ 
toretSf  and  trcAiUig  cuptnm  on  ladd  and  wnt^r  In,  JHcecvrdJAUca 
wUb  mth  ruiltrt  «»  C«>fi^reii  may  hare  pntti^d  hi  j]Unu»nc«  at 
Art  L  Sect.  S,  CL  lt«  14,  Qoafresi  may  cffertuEilty  control  the 
mintary  power,  by  ref lulng  to  if*>tti  uttjipllrt.  ^r  to  mUe  trwiM, 
anrl  hy  Imt^HC^m^ht  of  the  E're»ldvut ;  but  for  the  rnllti?Lr/ 
cnovetiieiits,  and  tn^m^uret  ea^enlLnl  to  oritrcvTne  the  en^my — 
fflf  tliB  general  conduct  of  the  wur—tlio  Ihrt^ldpnl  h  tvip'^mmu 
ta  and  coiiitri.>l1ed  by  no  other  drrmrtintiiit  of  Govern  men  I.  ULi 
dmy  ii  tcj  upljcild  the  CoiiiihtuLlun  and  enftjrc^  Eh?  Idwi,  anff  ta 
i¥4|>ect  whatever  rljfbti  loyiU  citUfin4  af«c  tidlHeU  lo  trOuy  In 
tJine  of  cWl\  war,  to  Ihs  f^llntt  extL^nt  that  may  be  eon^latuul 
with  Hie  performnnce  of  th«  nitlitarj  duty  LFniH^t^Et  un  him. 
The  effect  af  n  «iate  of  war^  tn  fhiiiiBLa;^  or  modlfyifif  civil 
rightly  has  been  t^fpi^tlne^J  In  the  jgrectiJlnK  chapter*, 

U"hat  Isth*  ejttent  nl  the  military  i^jwer  of  tlac  i*re«ldenl  ot-tt 
tbe  pefsoni  and  properly  of  I'ltlieni  at  a  distanre  from  the  seat 
of  war — whetiier  he  or  the  War  Uep«rUnent  ntay  lawfully  ofdef 
the  ^rest  uf  cltlK«;»nA  in  loyn.1  St*t?!i  nti  tvniH^imhlti  pr^^pf  that 
ihey  are  elttier  enemlei  or  aiding  the  enemy— or  that  they  ar« 
nplci  or  etnbs^itlei  of  reb^ii  sent  to  ^a  kirormatinn  fur  ttij^lr 
me,  or  to  dlicaura^e  ^nU^trnentt-^whtftlii^f  nittrtlal  kw  may  \m 
extended  over  lui^h  placet  ai  the  commander  dee Eni  It  ntTcesairf 
to  i^iard,  even  thongh  dLnant  fWiiii  uny  baitl^-fi^fld.  In  onle?  tQ 
rnal^le  blm  lo  pros<i:me  the  war  e^«etualt> — whetlier  the  writ 
of  /uUita*  &>rput  tony  be  !iiiBpended  at  i<i  perfrina  under  mili- 
tary arre«t„  by  the  I'reililent^  or  ftnly  by  Cohfreiiji',  {an  whtcit 
point  Jiiiifet  of  the  UultiMj  Stutm  CotifU  dl*A;reei)  wliether,  la 
tlTia«  of  war,  all  dtlien^  are  llah^te  t<)  mlElury  iirr#*t»  on  rea*rja- 
nbla  proof  of  thtir  aldlnif  or  abc^ttlii^  the  cnL^iity^-or  whethi^r 
ihey  ftre  eniltled  ia  priictli*e  tfcamni  uufll  Indicted  by  louie  piii;dt- 
Jqry-^thui^  f4»i- e^ninpEef  wbetlii^r  Jelferson  Uurli  or  4ii;neral 
[jee  If  i^tund  In  UoAt^n^  cftald  be  arreaied  hv  lutHtary  Authority 
and  i^nt  In  Fi>rt  Warren  f  Whether,  In  the  uddtt  of  *rhlt- 
fptrefli'l  and  terrlAc  WHr«  thole  pcnoni  wLo  rloLiiie  tbe  lawt  of 
war  and  the  lawi  of  i^eaoe^  traitors,  ipie:*,  ealajiMHH,  brtcuiida, 
liuihwhacfVerf',  jfuerrlila^.  pen-ons  In  the  free  States  lupplylnf 
Utinv  R^nd  amuiuoltiou  to  the  memy^  mii>>tt  all  be  priicoadad 
a^alntt  hy  drll  trlbuniilA  ^nly,  under  diiie  furtu*  anrl  prtceilonli 
of  Law,  by  the  tanly  and  lueffecti]al  nutarhlnery  of  arresU  bf 
martAHi/*,  (wlu  enn  rarrly  hiLve  meanaot  npprpheridln^  thenit) 
and  of  lErandjI  uriH^  (who  aie*i  twlc*  a  year,  and  cog  Id  Kkl^tfl 
If  ever  sea^nuMy  w^uire  Uie  evidence  on  which  to  I  u  diet  them  )f 
Whether  tiovrmment  U  nnt  entJiled  by  military  prmer  to  rnm^ 
TMST  the  traJtora  and  ipSea„  bj  wren  and  ImprL^inm^ttt,  fnuti 
ijolnjr  tbe  ioteadeiJ  oJacblef^  a^  well  ai  to  p^aniih  Ui«m  af  tOf  U  li 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER. 

After  the  authority  of  Government  shall  have 
been  reestablished  over  the  rebellious^  districts, 
measures  may  be  taken  to  punisK  individual 
criminals. 

The  popular  sense  of  outraged  justice  will  em- 
body itself  in  more  or  less  stringent  legislation 
against  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  upon 
us.  It  would  be  surprising  if  extreme  severity 
were  not  demanded  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Nothing 
short  of  a  general  bill  of  attainder,  it  is  presumed, 
will  fully  satisfy  some  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
slave  States. 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  these  statutes,  famous  in  English  political 
history,  tyrannical  governments  have  usually  in- 
flicted their  severest  revenge  upon  traitors.  The 
irresistible  power  of  law  has  been  evoked  to  an- 
nihilate the  criminal,  as  a  citizen  of  that  state 
whose  majesty  he  had  offended,  and  whose  ex- 
istence he  had  assailed.  His  life  was  terminated 
with  horrid  tortures;  his  blood  was  corrupted, 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  While 
still  living,  he  was  deemed,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  as  "  civilitsr  mortuus,^^ 

PUNISHMENT  BT  ATTAINDER. 

The  refined  crudity  which  characterized  the 

{mnishment  of  treason,  according  to  the  common 
aw  of  England,  would  have  been  discreditable 
to  the  barbarism  of  North-American  savages  in 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  and  has  since  been 
equalled  only  by  some  specimens  of  chivalry  in 
the  secession  army.  The  mode  of  executing 
these  unfortunate  political  offenders  was  this : 

1.  The  culprit  was  required  to  be  dragged  on 
the  ground  or  over  the  pavement  to  the  gallows ; 

done  ?  Whether  war  can  be  carried  on  luccessfuUy,  without 
the  power  to  save  tiie  array  and  navy  from  being  betrayed  and 
destroyed,  by  deprivinff  any  citizen  temporarily  of  the  power 
of  ucthig  a«  an  enemy,  wlieiiever  there  la  reasonable  cause  to 
•usi>oct  him  of  being  one  ?  Whether  these  and  simlUr  proceed- 
IngH  are,  or  are  not.  in  vloiatlon  of  any  civil  rights  of  citixens 
under  the  Constitution,  are  questions  to  which  Uie  answers  de- 
pend on  the  construction  given  to  the  war  powers  of  tho  Exe- 
cutive. Whatever  any  Commander-in-Chief,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  carrying  on  war  among  civilized  nations, 
may  order  his  army  and  navy  to  do,  is  within  the  poww  of  the 
President  to  order  and  to  execute,  l)ecause  the  Constitution,  in 
express  terms,  gives  him  the  supreme  command  of  both.  If  he 
makes  war  upon  a  foreign  nation,  he  should  l>e  governed  by  the 
law  of  nations ;  if  lawfully  engaged  in  civil  war,  he  may  treat 
his  enemies  as  subjects  apd  as  belligerents. 

Tlie  Constitution  provides  that  the  government  and  regulation 
of  th«;  land  and  naval  forces,  and  tlie  treatment  of  captures, 
should  be  according  to  Law.;  but  It  imposes,  in  express  terms, 
no  other  qtiallflication  of  the  war  power  of  the  President.  It 
dofs  not  prescribe  any  territorial  litnits,  within  the  United 
States,  to  which  his  military  oi>eratinns  shall  l>e  restricted ;  nor 
to  which  the  picket-guard,  or  military  guards  (sometimes  called 
provoH-mnrshaU)  t\itM  be  confined.  It  does  not  exempt  any 
penion  making  war  U|)ou  the  country,  or  aiding  and  comforting 
the  enrniy,  from  being  eapturtd^  or  arrefttefl,  wherever  he 
may  l>e  fuuud,  whether  within  or  out  of  the  lines  of  any  division 
of  the  ai'my.  It  does  not  provide  that  public  enemies,  or  their 
ab^tt^trK,  5lian  find  safe  asylum  in  any  part  of  the  United  SUites 
where  military  power  can  reach  them.  It  re<|uires  tiie  Presi- 
dent, as  an  executive  magistrate,  in  Uine  of  peace  to  see  that 
th«>  liiwjt  existing  in  time  of  peace  are  faithfully  executed — and 
ax  CoiniiiHnil«fr-in-(?hiur  in  time  of  war,  to  see  that  the  lawA  of 
war  are  executed.  In  doing  both  duties  he  is  strictly  obeyluif 
the  Constitution. 


he  could  not  be  allowed,  by  law,  to  walk  or  ride. 
Blackstone  says,  that  hy  eonnitance^  at  last  ripen- 
ed into  law,  he  was  allowed  to  be  dragged  upon  a 
hurdle,  to  prevent  the  extreme  torment  of  being 
dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement 

2.  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut 
down  alive. 

8.  His  entrails  to  be  taken  out  and  burned 
while  he  was  yet  alive. 

4.  His  head  to  be  cut  off 

6.  His  body  to  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

6.  His  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king*s 
disposal* 

Blackstone  informs  us  that  these  directions 
were,  in  former  times,  literally  and  studiously 
executed.  Judge  Story  observes,  they  ^'  indicate 
at  once  a  savage  and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  de- 
grading subserviency  to  royal  resentments,  fmI 
or  supposed."! 

ATTAINDERS    PROIUBrTED    AS    INCONSISTBNT    WIW 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTT. 

Bills  of  attainder  struck  at  the  root  of  all  civil 
rights  and  political  liberty.  To  declare  single  in- 
dividuals, or  a  large  class  of  persona,  criminals,  io 
time  of  peaoe,  merely  upon  the  ground  that  they 
entertained  certain  <^iniona  upon  questions  of 
church  or  state ;  to  do  this  by  act  of  Parliamoit, 
without  a  hearing,  or  after  the  death  of  the  alleged 
offender ;  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  indiscriminate  punishment — was  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment 

BILLS   OF   ATTAINDER  ABOLISHED. 

The  Constitution  provides  expressly,  J  that  "no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pat  facto  law,  shall  be 
passed  by  Congress ;  and  that  no  State  shall  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pott  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts."!  There  is, 
thprcfore,  no  power  in  this  country  to  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder. 

WHAT   IS   A    BILL   OP   ATTAFSDER  ? 

Wherein  does  it  differ  from  other  statutes  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals  ? 

A  "  bill  of  attainder,"  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  is  a  statute  by  which  the  offender  be- 
comes *' attainted,"  and  is  liable  to  punishment 
without  having  been  convicted  of  any  crime  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

If  a  person  be  expressly  named  in  tho  bill,  or 
comes  within  the  terms  thereof,  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  The  legislature  undortikcs  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  guilt  of  tho  accused  party.  He 
is  entitled  to  no  hearing  when  living,  and  may 
bo  pronounced  guilty  when  absent  from  the  coun- 
try, or  even  long  after  his  dpath.  Lord  Coke  aays 
that  the  reigning  monarch  of  England,  who  was 
slain  at  Bc)s\vorth,  is  said  to  have  been  attaint e<l 
by  act  of  Padianient  a  few  months  after  his  dcitli, 

•  4  nia.  Com.  92. 

t  \.nr'\  C«>l;c  undertaice^  to  justify  the  severity  of  Uils  ponlsk- 
m»*iit  by  eXHinplrts  drawn  from  Scripture. 
1  Art.  L  Sue.  0.  S  ^^t^  I-  S««- 10. 
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notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  deeming  him 
at  once  in  possession  of  a  throne  and  a  traitor.'^ 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  any  statute 
can  be  deemed  a  bill  of  attainder  if  it  inflicts  a  de- 
gree of  punishment  less  than  that  of  death  ? 

In  technical  law,  statutes  were  called  bills  of 
attainder  only  when  they  inflicted  the  penalty  of 
death  or  outlawry ;  while  statutes  which  inflicted 
only  forfeitures,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  similar 
punishments,  were  called  bills  of  **  pains  and  pen- 
alties.** This  distinction  was  practically  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  England.  No  bill  of  attainder 
can  probably  be  found  which  did  not  contain  the 
marked  feature  of  the  death  penalty,  or  the  pen- 
alty  of  outlawry,  which  was  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  judgment  of  death.  Judgment  of  out- 
lawry on  a  capital  crime,  pronounced  for  abscond- 
ing or  fleeing  from  justice,  was  founded  on  that 
which  was  in  law  aeemed  a  tacit  confession  of 
guiltt 

BILLS  or  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  within  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties ;  and  this  view  seemed  to  de- 
rive support  from  a  remjurk  of  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  "  A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect 
the  life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate  his 
property,  or  both."| 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  if  the  individual  attaint- 
ed wore  dead  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  as  was 
the  case  with  Richard  III.,  the  bill  could  not  af- 
fect his  life ;  or  if  a  bill  of  attainder  upon  out- 
lawry were  passed  against  persons  beyond  seas, 
the  life  of  the  party  would  not  be  in  fact  affected, 
although  the  outlawry  was  equivalent  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  to  civil  death.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  dictum  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  and  ac- 
knowledged distinction  between  bills  of  attainder 
and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  nothing  which 
would  authorize  the  enlargement  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  words ;  nothing  which  shows  that 
Judge  Marshall  deemed  that  bills  of  attainder  in- 
cluded bills  of  pains  and  penalties  within  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution.  This  dictum  is  quoted 
by  Judge  Story,§  who  supposed  its  meaning  went 
beyond  that  which  is  now  attributed  to  it  But 
he  does  not  appear  to  sanction  such  a  view  of  the 
law.  This  is  the  only  authority  to  which  he  re- 
fers ;  and  he  introduces  the  proposed  construction 
of  this  clause  by  language  which  is  used  by  law- 
yers who  have  little  confidence  in  the  result  which 
the  authority  indicates,  namely,  "  it  seems."  No 
case  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  shows  that  "  bills  of  at- 
tainder," within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
clude any  other  statutes  than  those  which  were 
technically  so  considered  according  to  the  law  of 
England. 

*  See  Story  on  the  Constltatlon,  B.  III.  Sect.  678. 

t  Stand t  PL  Co.  44, 122, 182, 

X  FUteKtr  v.  Peck^  6  Craoch,  B. 

S  Com.  Const.  UL  Ch.  82,  Sect.  8. 


EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS  PROHIBmSD.  BILLS  OF  PAINS 
AND  PENALTIES,  'aS  WELL  AS  ATTAINDERS,  UN* 
CONSTITUTIONAL, 

It  does  not  seem  important  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  construction  be  put  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  clause,  nor  whether  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  be  or  be  not  included  within  the 
prohibition;  for  Congress  can  pass  no  ex  pott 
facto  law ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  invariable  char- 
acteristics of  bills  of  attainder  and  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  that  they  were  passed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  supposed  crimes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted before  the  acts  were  passed. 

The  clause  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing 
any  ex  po9t  facto  law  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
vented their  passing  any  bill  of  attainder ;  but 
this  prohibition  was  inserted  from  greater  cau- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  constructive 
powers  against  political  offenders.  No  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  in  the  worst  days  of  English 
tyranny  was  more  detested  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  than  that  which  attempted  to 
ride  over  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  gratify  royal 
revenge  against  the  friends  of  free  government 
Hence  in  that  respect  they  shut  down  the  gate 
upon  this  sovereign  power  of  government  They 
forbade  any  punishment,  under  any  form,  for 
crime  not  against  some  standing  law,  which  had 
been  enacted  before  the  time  of  its  commission. 
They  prevented  Congress  from  passing  any  at- 
tainder laws,  whereby  the  accused  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  life,  or  his  estate,  or  both,  without 
trial  by  jury,  and  by  his  political  enemies ;  and 
whereby  also  his  relatives  would  suffer  equally 
with  himselfl 

ATTAINDERS   IN  THE   COLONIES   AND   STATES. 

Bills  in  the  nature  of  bills  of  attainder  were 
familiar  to  our  ancestors  in  most  of  the  colonies 
and  in  the  States,  which  subsequently  formed 
the  Union.  And  several  of  these  acts  of  at- 
tainder have  been  pronounced  valid  by  the  high- 
est courts  in  these  States.  By  the  Act  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  October  twenty-second,  1779, 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  persons  adher- 
ing to  the  enemy  was  forfeited  to  the  State ;  and 
this  act  has  been  held  valid;*  and  proceedings 
under  acts  of  attainder  were,  as  the  court  held, 
to  be  construed  according  to  the  rules  in  cases 
of  attainder,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
judicial  proceedings  ;t  and  these  laws  applied  to 
persons  who  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. J 

"Bills  of  attainder,"  says  the  learned  Judge, 
(in  2  Johnson's  Cases,)  **  have  always  been  con- 
strued in  this  respect  with  more  latitude  than 
ordinary  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  more  certain  effect,  and  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislature  may  prevail."  "They  are 
extraordinary  acts  of  sovereignty,  founded  on 
public  policy§  and  the  peace  of  the  community." 

*  SlHglU  V.  Kane,  S  Johni.  Cu.  238,  decided  in  April,  180L 
t  JadCMon  v.  Stinds,  2  Johns.  267. 
1  Jaekton  ▼.  Stoku.  8  Johns.  1& 
S  Foster,  88,  8i. 
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"The  attainted  peraon^^*  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
"  ia  ginlty  of  fhc  execrable  murder  of  the  king." 
The  Act  of  Now-Tork,  October  twentj-second, 
1T7D,  Attainted,  ftmong  others,  Thoitms  Jones  of 
the  offence  of  adbenng  to  the  enemies  of  the 
State.  This  was  a  specific  offence^  and  was  not 
declared  or  understood  to  amount  to  treason,  bo^ 
cause  many  of  the  persons  attainted  had  never 
owed  alleg^iance  to  the  State. ^ 

Bills  of  attainder  were  passied  not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  in  several  other  colonies  and  StiteSf 
Inflicting  the  penalties  of  attainder  for  other 
crimed  than  treason,  actua]  or  construetive.  And 
th«  harsh  operation  of  auch  laws,  their  injustice, 
and  their  liability  to  bo  abused  in  times  of  pub- 
lic eJEcitement,  were  understood  by  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  tliis  Government  too  well 
to  permit  them  to  disr^ard  the  dangers  which 
the  J  sought  to  avert,  by  depriving  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  several  States,  of  all  power  to  enact 
such  cruel  statutes. 

If  bills  of  attainder  had  been  |mssed  only  for 
the  punishment  of  treason,  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Government,  or  aiding  the  ene- 
my,  tlicy  would  have  been  less  odious  and  less 
dangerous ;  but  the  regiment  of  crimes  which 
servile  Parliaments  had  enrolled  under  the  title 
of  ^^  treason^"  had  become  so  formidable,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  civil  contests  in  England  had 
been  so  shocking^  that  it  was  thought  unsafe  to 
trust  any  Government  with  the  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  power  of  condemning  by  statute 
lar^e  cla-sses  of  thoir  opponents  to  death  and  de- 
fitructjon  for  that  which  only  want  of  success 
had  made  a  crime. 

mu^  or  ATTAnmER,  how  becohnized. 
The  consequences  of  attainder  to  the  estate  of 
the  party  convicted  will  bo  more  fully  stated 
hereafter  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  oh.^crve  that 
there  are  certain  characteristics  which  distin- 
guii^h  bills  of  attainder  from  all  other  penal  stat- 
utes. 

1.  They  always  inSict  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  the  offender,  or  of  outlawry,  which  is 
equivalent  to  death. 

2.  They  are  always  ex  post  facto  laws,  being 
pasisCHl  aher  the  crime  was  committed,  which 
they  are  to  punish. 

3.  They  never  allow  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  pcrtions  attainted  to  be  ascertained  by  trial ; 
but  the  guilt  is  attributed  to  thcoi  by  act  of 
Parliament 

4.  They  always  inflicted  certain  penalties, 
among  which  were  corrdption  of  blood  and  for- 
feiture of  estate.  The  essence  of  attainder  was 
in  corruption  of  blood,  and  without  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  no  person  w&s  by  the  English  law 
attainted. 

Unless  a  law  of  Congress  shall  contain  these 
four  characteristics — penalty  of  death,  or  out- 
la  wry,  corruption  of  blood,  and  the  legislative, 
not  jitdicial  condemnation  —  embodied  in  a  law 
parsed  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  it  S4!eks 


to  punish,  it  is  not  a  bill  of  attainder  under  th* 
sense  of  the  Constitution. 

iNTROBUCtlOX  TO  CHAPTEB   T. 

Under  the  English  law,  prior  to  the  Kerolci. 
tion,  there  had  been  three  modes  of  punishing 
the  crune  of  treason.  First,  by  bills  of  attain- 
der. Second,  by  judici*!  atuinder.  Third,  by 
statutes  of  the  realm  against  treason,  actual  and 
^instructive.  Bills  of  attainder  were  act^  oC 
Parliament,  which  declared  one  or  mm-e  persoiu^ 
whether  living  or  dead,  or  absent  beyond  sei% 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  actual  or  construct! v« 
treason.  Judicial  attainder  was  effected  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  prtw^ss  issued  against  personi 
accused  of  treason,  whether  living  or  tad,  ef 
absent  beyond  seas.  The  effect  of  attainder  by 
judicial  process  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  atuinder  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  eflTtct^ 
ing  corruption  of  blood,  and  working  forfi^iiure 
of  estates  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  and 
after  ho  was  dead. 

Persons  aa;used  of  treason  were  punishable 
under  statutes,  by  death  and  toUl  forfeiture  of 
estates  ;  but  no  one  could  bo  convicted,  wn- 
tenceil,  and  punished  for  treason,  under  statute^ 
**  unless  during  his  life,"  that  is  to  say,  wbilt 
alive,  nor  unless  ho  had  received  a  trial  in  court, 
conducted  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  pro- 
cedure. 

By  our  Constitution,  all  power  is  taken  from 
the  General  Government,  and  ft-om  all  the  StaU^ 
to  punish  treason  by  passing  any  bill  of  attain- 
der, as  is  shown  in  (Chapter  IV. 

Congress  has  power  to  authorixc  courts  to  pun- 
ish treason  by  judicial  atuinder;  but  the  Con- 
stitution has  limited  the  time  during  which  such 
process  may  be  applied,  and  its  effect,  in  these 
words ; 

'*  No  attainder  of  trea^son  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blootl,  nor  forfeiture  of  estatei  except 
during  the  life  of  the  offender.*' 

These  provisions  apply  only  to  judidal  attain- 
der, and  not  to  punishments  of  trc^ison  under 
ordinary  statutes  of  Congress,  which  provide  for 
no  attainder. 

The  con's titutional  power  of  Congnsss  to  au- 
thorize proceedings  for  judicial  atUioder  of  per- 
sons who  have  comtnitted  treason,  has  not  booL 
thus  far,  carried  into  effecL 

No  process  of  attainder  of  treason  is  now 
known  in  our  municipal  law. 

To  guard  ugajnst  abuse,  under  which  our  fore- 
fathers in  England  suffered,  by  reason  of  unjust 
and  arbitrary  definitions  of  treason,  the  Consti- 
tution prescribes  certain  rules  for  the  definition, 
proof,  and  punishment  of  oflertccs  under  statute 
law,  which  Congress  may  pass  f«r  the  puukh- 
ment  of  that  crime.  It  defines  treason  to  be  "a 
levying  of  war  against  tho  United  Sutea,"  thus 
cutting  off  all  tho  other  descriptions  of  treason 
knowu  to  tho  ETiglish  law.  It  requires,  in  proof 
of  treason,  that  there  shall  be  two  witnesses  to 
each  overt  act  with  which  Use  accusod  Is  charged 
A  trial  by  jury  in  open  court>  and  la  the  pr«i- 
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ence  of  witnesses,  is  secured,  but  when  one  is 
convicted  he  is  liable  to  such  punishment  as 
may  have  been  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and 
there  is  no  limit  in  the  Constitution  to  the  pen- 
alty which  Congress  mav  provide. 

Thus  the  traitor  may  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment by  death,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
estate,  or  to  fine  to  an  unlimited  amount.  The 
criminal,  however,  may  not  be,  and  by  existing 
laws  is  not,  attainted,  or  subject  to  any  of  the 
effects  of  attainder,  by  these  proceedings.  The 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  inapplicable 
to  statutes  which  do  not  provide  for  attainder, 
bat  only  for  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation. 

CHAPTER  V. 

XIOBT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  DECLARB  BY  STATUTE  THE 
PUNISHMENT  OF  TREASON,  AND  ITS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  LIMITATIONS. 

TREASON. 

The  highest  crime  known  to  the  law  is  treason. 
It  is  **  the  sum  of  all  villanies  ;^'  its  agents  have 
been  branded  with  infamy  in  all  countries  where 
fidelity  and  justice  have  respect  The  name  of 
one  who  betrays  his  friend  becomes  a  byword 
and  a  reproach.  How  much  deeper  are  the  guilt 
and  infamy  of  the  criminal  who  betrays  his 
country  I  No  convict  in  our  State  prisons  can 
have  iallen  so  low  as  willingly  to  associate  with 
a  TRAITOR.  There  is  no  abyss  of  crime  so  dark, 
80  horrible,  as  that  to  which  the  traitor  has  de- 
scended. Ue  has  left  for  ever  behind  him  con- 
science, honor,  and  hope. 

ANCIENT     ENGLISH    DOCTRINE    OF    CONSTRUCTIVE 
TREASON. 

Treason,  as  defined  in  the  law  of  England,  at 
the  date  of  the  Constitution,  embraced  many  mis- 
demeanors which  are  not  now  held  to  be  crimes. 
Offences  of^a  political  character,  not  accompanied 
with  any  intention  to  subvert  the  Government ; 
mere  words  of  disrespect  to  the  ruling  sovereign ; 
assaults  upon  the  king's  officers  at  certain  times 
and  places  ;  striking  one  of  the  judges  in  court ; 
and  many  other  acts  which  did  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  treason,  were,  in  ancient  times,  declar- 
ed treason  by  Parliament,  or  so  construed  by 
judges,  as  to  constitute  that  crime.  Indeed, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
proclaiming  any  act  of  a  subject  to  be  treason, 
thereby  subjecting  him  to  all  its  terrible  penal- 
ties. The  doctrine  of  eonttructive  treason^  creat- 
ed by  servile  judges,  who  held  their  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  was  used  by  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  sovereign  safely  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  his  victims  under  the  euise 
of  judicial  condemnation.  If  the  king  sought  to 
destroy  a  rival,  the  judges  would  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  conttructive  treason ;  in  other  words, 
they  would  so  construe  the  acts  of  the  defendant 
as  to  make  them  treason.  Thus  the  king  could 
selfishly  outrage  every  principle  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, while  avoiding  responsibility.  No  man*s 
life  or  property  was  safe.  The  wealthier  the 
citizen,  the  greater  was  his  apprehension  that 


the  king  would  seixe  and  confiscate  his  estates. 
The  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  legal  crime  of  treason  was  indeter-  * 
minate,  or  was  left  to  arbitrary  determination. 
The  power  to  d^ne  treason,  to  declare  from  time 
to  time  who  should  be  deemed  in  law  to  be 
traitors,  was  in  its  nature  an  arbitrary  power. 
No,  government  having  that  power  would  fail  to 
become  oppressive  in  times  of  excitement,  and 
especially  in  civil  war.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  Parlia^nent  put  an  end  to  these 
judge-made  treasons  by  declaring  and  defining 
all  the  different  acts  which  should  be  deemed 
treason ;  and,  although  subsequent  statutes  have 
added  to  or  modified  the  law,  yet  treason  has  at 
all  times  since  that  reign  been  defined  by  statute. 

POWER    OF    CONGRESS    TO     DEFINE    AND     PUNISH 
TREASON   LIMITED. 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
judicial  usurpation,  of  the  tyranny  of  exasperat- 
ed governments,  and  of  the  tendency  of  rival 
factions  in  republics  to  seek  revenge  on  each 
other,  that  the  convention  which  firamed  the  Con- 
stitution, having  given  no  power  to  the  judiciary, 
like  that  possess^  by  English  judg^es,  to  make 
constructive  crimes,  introduced  several  provisions 
limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  political  crime  of  treason,  as  well  as 
other  offences. 

The  various  clauses  in  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  in  order  to  a  clear  exposition 
of  their  meaning,  should  be  taken  together  as 
parts  of  our  system. 

ATTAINDER   AND   EX   POST   FACTO   LAWS. 

The  first  and  most  important  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  is  found  in  Art  I.  Sect  9: 
"  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  po$t  facto  law,  shall 
be  passed.'*  By  prohibiting  bills  of  attainder,  no 
subject  could  be  made  a  criminal,  or  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  by  mere  act  of  UgU- 
lation^  without  trial  or  conviction.  The  power 
to  enact  ex  post  facto  laws  having  been  with- 
held. Congress  could  not  pass  '*a  statute  which 
would  render  an  act  punisfiable  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  com- 
mitted." No  man's  life  could  be  taken,  his  lib- 
erty abridged,  nor  his  estate,  nor  any  part  of  it, 
seized  for  an  act  which  had  not,  previously  to  the 
commission  thereof,  been  declared  by  some  law 
as  a  crime,  and  the  manner  and  extent  of  punish- 
ment prescribed.*  Hence  no  law  of  Congress 
can  make  that  deed  a  crime  which  was  not  so  be- 
fore the  deed  was  done.  Every  man  may  know 
what  are  the  laws  to  which  he  is  amenable  in 
time  of  peace  by  reading  the  statutes.  There 
can  be  no  retrospective  criminal  legislation  by 
any  State,  or  by  tne  United  States. 

TREASON   DEFINED    BY   STATUTE. 

These  points  having  been  secured,  the  next 
step  was  to  dejine  the  crime  of  treason.  Count- 
less difficulties  and  dangers  were  avoided  by  se- 
lecting from  the  English  statutes  one  crime  only^ 

•  See  FlsteKer  r.  Ptck,  <  Oranch,  188; 
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which  should  be  deemed  to  constitute  that  of- 
fence. 

The  Constitution  provides  that,  "Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort"  *  Hence 
many  acts  are  not  treasonable  which  were  so  con- 
sidered according  to  the  law  of  England,  and  of 
the  colonies  and  States  of  this  country.  Each 
State  still  retains  the  power  to  define  and  punish 
treason  against  itself  in  its  own  way. 

Nothing  but  overt  acts  are  treasonable  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  these  overt  acts 
must  be  overt  acts  of  war.f  These  acts  must  be 
proved  either  by  confession  in  open  court,  or  by 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  actt  Our  ancestors 
took  care  that  no  one  should  be  convicted  of  this 
infamous  crime,  unless  his  guilt  is  made  certain. 
So  odious  was  the  offence  that  even  a  senator  or 
representative  could  be  arrested  on  iuspieion  of 
it§  All  civil  officers  were  to  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  and  conviction  thereof.) 
And  a  person  charged  with  treason  against  a 
State,  and  fleeing  from  that  State  to  another,  was 
to  be  delivered  up,  on  demand,  to  the  State  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.!  The  crime  beine  defined,  and 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  to  establish  it  being 
prescribed,  and  conviction  being  possible  only  in 
**  open  court,"  the  Constitution  then  provides — 
that  *^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."** 

CONGRESS     HAVE     UNLIMITED    POWER     TO     DECLARE 
THE   PUNISHMENT   OF   TREASON. 

By  this  article  the  Constitution  has  in  express 
terms  given  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  the 
jmnishment  of  treason  ;  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  punishment  which  they  may  declare 
are  not  limited.  Congress  may  impose  the  pen- 
alty of  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  outlawry,  or 
banishment,  or  forfeiture,  or  death,  or  of  death 
and  forfeiture  of  property,  personal  and  real. 
Congress  might  have  added  to  all  these  punish- 
ments the  more  terrible  penalty  which  followed, 
as  a  consequence  of  attainder  of  treason^  under 
the  law  of  England,  had  the  Constitution  not 
limited  the  effect  and  operation  of  that  species  of 
attainder. 

A   COMMON   ERROR. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  article  in 
the  Constitution,  which  qualifies  the  effect  of  an 
attainder  of  treason,  was  a  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason.  This  is  an  error.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  lanjruage  used  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, and  of  the  history  of  the  English  law  of  at- 
tainder, w^ill  make  it  evident  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  in  drafting  Sect.  3,  of  Art.  III., 
did  not  design  to  restrain  Congress  from  declar- 
ing against  the  traitor  himself,  liis  person  or  es- 


•  Art.  TIT.  Sect.  8.        f  Ibid. 


Ibid. 


(  Art  T.  Sect.  «. 
I  Art.  II.  Sect.  4.  ^  CoDStltution,  Art  IV.  Sect  6. 

♦♦  Alt  111.  Sect  8. 


tate,  such  penalties  as  it  might  deem  suffideDt 
to  atone  for  the  highest  of  crimes. 

Whenever  a  person  had  committed  high  treason 
in  England,  and  had  been  duly  indicted,  tried, 
and  convicted,  and  when  final  judgment  of  guilty, 
and  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry,  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  the  immediate  and  insepara- 
ble consequence,  by  common  law,  of  the  sentence 
of  death  or  outlawry  of  the  offender  for  treason, 
and  for  certain  other  felonies,  was  attainder. 
Attainder  means,  in  its  original  application,  the 
staining  or  corruption  of  the  blood  of  a  criminal 
who  was  in  the  contemplation  of  law  dead.  He 
then  became  ^^attinetus — stained,  blackened,  at- 
tainted." 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  ATTAINDER. 

Certain  legal  results  followed  attainder^  among 
which  are  the  following:  The  convict  was  no 
longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation.  He  could  not 
be  a  witness  in  any  court  He  was  not  capable 
of  performing  the  legal  functions  of  any  other 
man  ;  his  power  to  sell  or  transfer  his  lands  and 
personal  estate  ceased.  By  anticipation  of  his 
punishment  he  was  already  dead  in  law,*  except 
when  the  fiction  of  the  law  would  protect  him 
from  some  liability  to  others  which  he  had  the 
power  to  discharge.  It  is  true  that  the  attainted 
felon  could  not  be  murdered  with  impunity,!  but 
the  law  preserved  his  physical  existence  only  to 
vindicate  its  own  majesty,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
offender  an  ignominious  death. 

CORRUPTION   OF  BLOOD. 

Among  the  most  important  consequences  of 
attainder  of  felony,  were  those  resulting  from 
"  corruption  of  blood,^^  which  is  the  essence  of 
attainder^X    Blackstone  says  :§ 

"Another  immediate  consequence  of  attainders 
the  corruption  of  blood,  both  upward  and  down- 
ward ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  in- 
herit lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  an- 
cestors, nor  retain  those  he  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  any 
heir ;  but  the  same  shall  escheat  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  subject  to  the  king's  superior  right  of 
forfeiture;  and  the  person  attainted  shall  also 
obstruct  all  descents  to  his  posterity  whenever 
they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him,  to 
a* remote  ancestor." 

The  distinctions  between  escheat  and  fprfcit- 
ure  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  state, 8  becau.sc, 
whether  the  forfeiture  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
lord  or  of  the  king,  the  effect  was  the  same  upon 
the  estate  of  the  criminal.?  By  this  lej^l  fiction 
o{  corruption  of  blood,  the  offender  was  deprived 
of  all  his  estate,  personal  and  real ;  his  children 
or  other  heirs  could  not  inherit  any  thing  from 
him,  nor  through  him  from  any  of  his  ancestors. 
"  If  a  father  be  seized  in  fee,  and  the  son  com- 
mits treason  and  is  attainted,  and  then  the  fatiier 
dies,  then  the  lands  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.'*** 

*  Inn.  218.  t  Poster,  78.  t  See  Co.  Lift  »L 

«  4  Com.  b.  8S8.  I  flee  Co.  Utt  18. 

5  Co.  LUt  p.  801.    Bla.  Com.  VoL  II.  p.  %M. 
•♦  Co.  Utt  p.  18. 
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SAVAGE   CRUELTY  OF  ENGLISH   LAW. 

By  the  English  system  of  escheats  to  the  lord 
and  forfeitures  to  the  king,  the  innocent  relatives 
of  the  offender  were  punished,  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  family  to  secure 
the  loyalty  of  all  its  members  to  the  sovereign  ; 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so,  the  whole  family 
should  be  plunged  into  lasting  disgrace  and  pov- 
erty. A  punishment  which  might  continue  for 
twenty  generations  was  indeed  inhuman,  and 
received,  as  it  merited,  the  condemnation  of 
liberal  men  in  all  countries  ;*  but  aristbcratic  in- 
fluence in  England  had  for  centuries  resisted  the 
absolute  and  final  abandonment  of  these  odious 
penalties.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  have 
deprived  Congress  of  the  power  of  passing  bills 
of  attainder.  They  might  have  provided  that  no 
person  convicted  of  treason  should  be  held  to  be 
attainted,  or  be  liable  to  suffer  any  of  the  common 
law  penalties  whidi  resulted  from  attainder,  but 
only  such  penalties  as  Congress  should  prescribe 
by  statute.  They  have,  however,  not  in  terms, 
abolished  attainders,  but  have  modified  their  ef- 
fect, by  declaring  that  attainder  shall  not  work 
corruption  of  blood. 

FOBrEITiniES. 

By  the  law  of  England,  forfeiture  of  estates 
was  also  one  of  the  necessai^  legal  consequences 
of  attainder  of  felony.  Real  esUte  was  forfeited 
upon  attainder,  personal  estate  upon  conviction 
before  attainder.  By  these  forfeitures  all  the 
property,  rights,  and  claims,  of  every  name  and 
nature,  went  to  the  lord  or  the  king.  But  for- 
feiture of  lands  related  back  to  the  time  when 
the  felony  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sub- 
sequent sales  and  encumbrances,  but  forfeiture 
of  goods  took  effect  at  the  date  of  conviction,  so 
that  sales  of  personal  property,  prior  to  that  time, 
were  valid,  imless  collusive. t  The  estates  thus 
forfeited  were  not  mere  estates  for  life,  but  the 
whole  interest  of  the  felon,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Thus  forfeiture  of  property  was  a  consequence 
of  attainder  ;  attainder  was  a  consequence  of  the 
sentence  of  death  or  outlawry ;  and  these  penal 
consequences  of  attainder  were  over  and  above, 
and  in  addition  to,  the  penalties  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  eourt.\ 
The  punishment,  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
punishment,  to  which  the  sentence  of  the  court 
condemned  the  prisoner  was  death  or  outlawry. 
The  disabilities  which  resulted  from  that  sentence 
were  like  the  disabilities  which  in  other  cases  re- 
sult from  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  for  infamous 
crimes.  Disability  to  testify  in  courts,  or  to 
hold  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  sometimes  fol- 
lows, not  as  part  of  the  punishment  prescribed  for 
the  offence,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  criminal  has  reduced  himself. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  punish- 
ment of  treason  by  specific  penalties  and  those 

•  Bee  4  BU.  Com.  p.  88S. 

t  Sm  Stat  18  Kill.  ch.  5 ;  2  B.  and  A.  2AS ;  2  Hawldns's  P.  a 
4M;  8  Ins.  982;  4  BU.  8S7;  Co.  LItt.  391,  b. 

iSM  2  Oreenleafa  CralM  on  Real  Property,  p.  145,  and  note ; 
eat,  886 ;  1  GreeQleaTt  Cruise,  p.  71,  sect.!,  and  note. 


consequential  damages  and  injuries  which  follow 
by  common  law  as  the  result  or  technical  effect 
of  a  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry  for  treason, 
namely,  attainder  of  treason,  and  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  of  estates.*  To  set  this  sub- 
ject in  a  clearer  light,  the  learned  reader  will  re- 
«»llect  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  attainder : 
1.  Attainders  in  a  pramunire  ;  in  which,  *'frora 
'  the  conviction,  the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the 
I  king^s  protection,  his  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  body 
'  remain  in  prison  during  the  king^s  pleasure,  or 
1  during  life."t  But  the  offences  punishable  under 
the  statutes  of  prsemunire  were  not  felonies,  for 
the  latter  are  punishable  only  by  common  law, 
and  not  by  statute. |  2.  Attainder  by  bill.  3. 
Attainders  of  felony  and  treason  ;  and  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  attainders  in  treason 
and  attainders  in  praemunire  is  this ;  that  in  the 
former  the  forfeitures  are  consequences  of  the 
judgment,  in  the  latter  they  are  part  of  the  judg- 
ment and  penalty.  Blackstone§  recognizes  fully 
this  distinction.  "I  here  omit  the  particular 
forfeitures  created  by  the  statutes  of  pnemunire 
and  others,  because  I  look  upon  them  rather  as  a 
part  of  the  judgment  and  penalty  inflicted  by  the 
respective  statutes,  than  as  consequences  of  such 
judgn^ent,  as  in  treason  and  felony  they  are.** 
Lord  Coke  expresses  the  same  opinion.)  And 
statutes  of  prsemunire  and  attainders  of  treason 
are  both  different  in  law  from  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties;  of  which  English  history  affords, 
among  many  other  examples,  that  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ;ir  in  the  latter  the  pains  and 
penalties  are  all  expressly  declared  by  statute, 
and  not  left  as  consequences  of  judgment  That 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  power  to 
Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
treason,  limits  and  qualifies  the  effect  of  attainder 
of  treason,  in  case  such  attainder  should  be 
deemed  by  the  courts  as  a  legal  consequence  of 
such  sentence  as  the  statute  requires  the  court 
to  impose  on  traitors.  This  limitation  applies,  in 
terms,  only  to  the  effect  of  attainders  of  treason. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   ATTAINDER   OF   TREASON. 

There  is  no  attainder  of  treason  known  to  the 

law  of  England,  unless,  1.  The  judgment  of  death 

.  or  outlaHTy  has  been  pronounced  against  the 

•  There  Is  a  provision  In  the  new  Constitution  of  Marylan<l 
'  0B51,)  that  "  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
I  forfeiture  of  esUt4f."    (Decl.  of  Rights,   Art.   24.)     The  Con- 
stitution of  Ohlo(l>51)  contains  the  same  wonls  In  the  12th  sect, 
of  the  Decl.  of  Rights.    The  Constitutions  of  Kentucky,  Oehiware, 
■ind  Pennsylvania  declare  that  attainder  of  treason  shall  not 
srork  forfeiture  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  offender.    In  Alabama, 
rVmnectlcut,  Indiana^   Illinois,   Maine,   Missouri,   Neir*Jersey, 
I  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee,  all  forfeitures  for  crime  are  abi>l- 
tshe<l,  either  by  statutes  or  conntltutlons. 

**  In     New-Hampshire,     Massachusetts,    Virginia,    Oeorjrla, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  there  are  statutes  provid- 
ing speclflcally  for  the  punishment  of  treason  and  felonies  :  but 
no  mention  Is  made  of  corruption  of  hl(M>d  or  forfeiture  of  estate ; 
I  and  Inasmuch  as  these  offences  are  explicitly  legislated  upon, 
I  and  a  particular  punishment  provided  In  each  case.  It  may  In; 
I  iH'avely  douhlc<l  whether  the  additional  common  law  punish- 
I  meat  of  forfeiture  of  estate  ouglit  not  to  be  considered  at  repeal- 
ed by  Implication."    1  GreenleaTs  Cruise  Dig.  196,  note. 

1 1  Inst.  V£9  ;  8  Bla.  p.  US ;  and  for  the  severity  of  the  penal- 
Ues,  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C  Kt. 
I     t4Bla.llH.        $4Com.p.  8Se.         |  Ca  Uti.  891,  b.. 
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traitor.*  2.  Where  the  crime  was  a  felony^  and 
punishable  according  to  common  law  ;t  and,  3. 
Where  the  attainder  was  a  consequence  of  the 
judgment^  and  not  part  of  the  judgment  and 
penal  ty4  Congress  may  pass  a  law  condemning 
every  traitor  to  death,  and  to  the  consequential 
punishment  of  "attainder;"  but  such  attainder 
will  not  of  itself  operate  to  corrupt  blood  or  forfeit 
estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender. 
But  unless  Congress  pass  a  law  expressly  at- 
tain ting  the  criminal  of  treason,  there  is  notj  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  "attainder." 
The  criminal  law^  of  the  United  States  are  all 
embraced  in  specific  statutes,  defining  crimes  and 
all  their  penalties.  No  consequential  penalties 
of  this  character  are  known  to  this  law.  And  if 
a  person  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
treason,  there  can  be  no  corruption  of  blood,  nor 
forfeiture  of  estate  except  by  express  terms  of 
the  statute.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbid  the  making  of  laws  which  should 
leave  the  penalty"of  crime  to  be  determined  by 
ancient  or  antiquated  common  law  proceedings 
of  English  courts.  Forfeiture  of  estate,  by  ex- 
press terms  of  statute,  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
forfeiture  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  or  prsB- 
munire,  but  is  not  forfeiture  by  attainder ;  nor 
is  it  sqch  forfeiture  as  is  within  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  which  limits  the  operation  of  at- 
tainders of  treason.  This  distinction  was  well 
known  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They 
thought  it  best  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
those  constructive  and  consequential  punish- 
ments, giving  full  power  to  Congress,  in  plain 
terms,  to  prescribe  by  statute  what  punishment 
they  should  select ;  but  in  case  of  resort  to  at- 
tainder of  treason,  as  one  of  those  punishments, 
that  form  of  punishment  should  not  be  so  con- 
strued as,  ex  ti  termini^  to  corrupt  blood  nor 
forfeit  estate  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
Attainted. 

TECHNICAL    LANGUAGE    TO   BE   CONSTRUED     TECHNI- 
CALLY. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  peculiar ; 
it  is  technical ;  and  it  shows  on  the  face  of  it  an 
intention  to  limit  the  technical  operation  of  at- 
tainders, not  to  limit  the  scope  or  extent  of  legis- 
lative penalties.  If  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  to  say  that  Congress  should  pass  no 
law  punishing  treason  by  attainder,  or  by  its 
consequences,  namely,  forfeiture  of  estate,  or  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  they  would,  in  plain  terms, 
have  said  so ;  and  there  would  have  been  an  end 
to  the  penalties  of  attainder,  as  there  was  an  end 
to  bills  of  attainder.  Instead  of  saying,  *'  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  shall  not  impose  the  penalties  of 
attainder  upon  the  offender,"  they  said,  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

This  phraseology  has  reference  only  to  the 

•4BU.88T.    t4Bla.8S7.     ;  Il>. ;  Go.  Utt.  891,  b. ;  4  Bla.  8SC 


technical  effect  of  attainder.  The  **  working  of 
forfeitures  "  is  a  phrase  used  by  lawyers  to  show 
the  legal  result  or  effect  which  arises  from  a  cer- 
tain state  of  facts.  If  a  traitor  is  convicted,  judg- 
ment of  death  is  passed  upon  him ;  by  that  judg- 
ment he  becomes  attainted.  Attainder  worka 
forfeitures  and  corruption  of  blood;  forfeitores 
and  corruption  of  blood  are,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  common  law,  followed  by  certain  re- 
sults to  his  rights  of  property.  But  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  if  the  traitor  is  attaintevl,  that 
attainder  shall  not,  ex  vi  termini,  and  of  its  own 
force,. and  without  statute  to  that  effect,  "  work" 
forfeiture  &t  corruption  of  blood.  The  convict 
may  still  retain  all  those  civil  rights  of  which  he 
has  not  been  deprived  by  the  strict  terms  of  the 
statute,  which  shall  dedare  thor  punishment  of 
treason. 

The  punishment  of  treason,  by  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  of  April  thirtieth,  1790,  is 
death,  and  nothing  more.  Can  any  ca.<(e  be 
found,  since  the  statute  was  enacted,  m  which  a 
party  convicted  and  adjudged  guilty  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  death,  has  been  held  to  be  ^*  at- 
tainted "  of  treason,  so  that  the  attainder  has 
worked  forfeiture  of  any  of  his  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal ?  Would  not  any  lawyer  feel  astonish- 
ment, if  a  court  of  the  United  States,  having  sen- 
tenced a  traitor  to  death,  under  the  law  of  1790, 
should  announce  as  a  further  penalty  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offend- 
er, "  worked  "  by  the  attainder  of  felony,  not- 
withstanding no  such  penalty  is  mentioned  in 
that  statute  ? 

If  Congress  should  pass  an  act  punishing  a 
traitor  by  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  imprisonment 
for  five  years,  who  would  not  feel  amazed  to 
learn  that,  by  the  English  doctrine  of  forfeitures 
worked  by  attainders,  by  operation  of  law,  the 
criminal  might  be  stripped  of  property  worth 
thousands  of  dollars,  over  and  above  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  statute  ? 

TRUE  MEANING   OP   ART.    IIL  SECT.    IIL    CL.    IL 

The  Constitution  means,  that  if  traitors  shall 
be  attainted,  unlimited  forfeitures  and  comiptioo 
of  blood  shall  not  be  worked  by  attainders.  It 
means  to  leave  untrammelled  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  cause  traitors  to  be  attainted  or  other- 
wise ;  but  if  attainted.  Congress  must  provide  by 
statute  for  the  attainder ;  and  the  Constitution 
settles  how  far  that  attainder  shall  operate  con- 
stitutionally ;  and  when  the  legislature  has 
awarded  one  punishment  for  treason,  the  court 
shall  not  evoke  the  doctrine  of  forfeitures  worked 
by  attainder,  and  thus,  by  technical  implication, 
add  punishments  not  specifically  set  down  in  the 
penal  statute  itself;  or,  if  this  implification  exist, 
the  results  of  the  technical  effect  of  attainder 
shall  not  be  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  the  offender.  The  third 
article  does  not  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to 
punish,  but  it  limits  the  technical  consequences 
of  a  special  kind  of  punishment,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  adopted  in  the  statutes. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  obviou-^  that 
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no  person  is  attainted  of  treason,  in  the  technical 
sense,  who  is  convicted  under  the  United  States 
act  of  1790.  '  There  can  be  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son, within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  un- 
less there  be,  first,  a  judgment  of  death,  or  out- 
lawry ;  second,  a  penalty  of  attainder  by  express 
terms  of  the  statute.  A  mere  conviction  of  trea- 
son and  sentence  of  death,  or  outlawry,  and  for- 
feitures of  real  and  personal  estate,  do  not  con- 
stitute an  attainder  in  form,  in  substance,  nor  in 
effect,  when  made  under  any  of  the  present  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

ir    CONGRESS    MAT  IXPOSB    FINKS,   WET  KOT    FOR- 
FEFTURES  ? 

No  one  doubts  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
treason  punishable  with  death,  or  by  fines  to  any 
amount  whatever.  Nor  would  any  reasonable 
person  deem  any  fine  too  large  jto  atone  for  the 
crime  of  involving  one's  own  country  in  civil 
war.  If  the  Constitution  placed  in  Congress  the 
power  to  take  life,  and  to  take  property  of  the  of- 
fender in  one  form,  why  should  it  deny  the  pow- 
er to  take  property  in  any  other  form  ?  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  willing  that  a 
traitor  should  forfeit  his  life,  how  could  they 
have  intended  to  shelter  his  property?  Was 
property,  in  their  opinion,  more  sacred  than  life  ? 
Would 'all  the  property  of  rebels,  forfeited  to  the 
treasury  of  the  countiy,  repair  the  injury  of  civil 
war? 


FORFEITURES   NOT  LTUTtED   TO   LIFE   ESTATES. 

Could  the  lawyers  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion have  intended  to  limit  the  pecuniary  punish- 
ment of  forfeitures  to  a  life  interest  in  personal 
estate,  when  every  lawer  in  the  convention  must 
have  known  that  at  common  law  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  life  estate  in  personal  property  ? 
Knowing  this,  did  they  mean  to  protect  traitors, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal property  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ? 
If  they  meant  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing 
any  law  that  should  deprive  traitors  of  morfthan 
a  life  estate  in  real  estate,  the  result  would  be, 
that  the  criminal  would  lose  only  the  cmoyment 
of  his  lands  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  from  the 
date  of  the  iudgmcnt  to  the  date  of  his  execution, 
and  then  his  lands  would  go  to  his  heirs.  Thus 
it  is  evident^  that  if  the  Constitution  cuts  off  the 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  treason,  and  limits 
it  to  such  forfeitures  as  are  the  consequence  of 
attainder,  and  then  cuts  off  from  attamder  its 
penal  consequences  of  corruption  of  blood  and 
forfeiture  of  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
offender,  then  the  framers  of  that  instrument 
have  effectually  protected  the  personal  and  reU 
estate  of  traitors,  and  have  taken  more  care  to 
secure  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
crime  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  If  so, 
they  have  authorized  far  more  severity  against 
many  other  felons  than  against  them.  If  such 
were  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  would  have  taken  direct  and  plain 
language  to  say  what  they  meant  They  would 
have  said :  **  Congress  may  punish  treason,  but 


shall  not  deprive  traitors  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, except  for  the  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
tween sentence  of  death  and  execution.**  Instead 
of  such  a  provision,  they  gave  full  power  to  pun- 
ish treason,  including  fines,  absolute  forfeitures, 
death,  and  attainder,  only  limiting  the  technical 
effect  of  the  last-mentioned  penalty,  if  that  form 
of  punishment  should  be  adopted  ;  and  Congress 
has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  declare 
as  the  penalty  for  treason,  the  forfeiture  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offender,  and 
is  not  limited,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  to 
a  forfeiture  of  real  estate  for  Ufa  only.* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

STATUTES    AGAINST    TREASON.        WHAT  THBT    ARK, 
AND   HOW  THET  ARE  TO   BB  ADMINISTERED. 

The  United  SUtes  statute  of  April  thirtieth, 
1790,  provides,  that — 

**  If  any  person  or  persons,  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  shall  levy  war 
against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convict- 
ed, on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testi« 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of 
the  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shidl  stand  indicted, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  adjudged  (^ilty 
of  trecuon  aeainst  the  United  States,  and  shall 
suffer  deaths 

Concealment  of  knowledge  of  treason  (mis- 
prision of  treason)  is,  by  the  ^me  act,  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years.  By 
the  statute  of  January  80th,  1799,  corresponding 
with  foreign  governments,  or  with  any  ofiBcer  or 
agent  thereof,  with  intent  to  influence  their  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  this  government,  is  declared  to 
be  a  high  misdemeanor,  though  not  called  trea- 
son, and  is  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  during  a 
term  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  exceeding 
three  years.  So  the  law  has  stood  during  this 
century,  ^intil  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  re- 
bellion. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  July  sev- 
enteenth, 1862,  chap.  195,  are  these : 

Section  1.  Persons  committing  treason  shall 
suffer  one  of  two  punishments:  1.  Either  death, 
and  freedom  to  his  slaves ;  or,  2.  Imprisonment 
not  less  than  five  years,  fine  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  freedom  of  slaves ;  the  fine 
to  be  collected  out  of  any  personal  or  real  estate 
except  slaves. 

Sect  2.  Inciting  rebellion,  or  engaging  in  it,  or 

*  Snoe  Um  pnblleatlon  of  thlt  work,  it  has  been  decided  bj 
Underwood,  J.,  In  the  Eaitem  Dlrtrlct  Court  of  the  United 
states  for  Vlrgini*,  in  the  caM  of  the  UiUtsd  Statsi  v.  Latham, 
Jtnt,  that  the  Gonfiscatlon  Act  above  cited  la  authorlted  bj 
the  Oonttitution ;  §4e9nd,  that  by  the  terms  of  that  Act,  (dated 
Jaly  seventeenth,  ISM,  ch.  190.)  as  modiAed  by  the  Joint  rasoin* 
tlon  of  July  twentr-serenth,  IMS,  (No.  68,)  the  panlshment  of 
treason  is  not  limited  to  forfeitare  of  the  life  estate  of  the  of< 
fender,  and  is  not  required  to  be  so  limited  by  the  Oonstftutloo* 
but  the  forfeiUm  extends  to  the  antire  estate  in  fee  slmyla^ 
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aiding  those  who  do  so,  is  punishable  by  iihpris- 
onment  not  more  than  ten  years,  fine  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  liberation  of 
sla^s. 

Sect  8  disqualifies  convicts,  under  the  preced-* 
ing  sections,  mm  holding  oflSce  under  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sect  4  provides  that  former  laws  against 
treason  shall  not  be  suspended  as  against  any 
traitor,  unless  he  shall  have  been  convicted  un- 
der this  act 

Sect  5  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
cause  the  seizure  of  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  several  classes  of  persons,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  same  to  the  support  of  the  army,  namely : 
1.  Rebel  army  and  navy  officers;  2.  Govern- 
ment officers  of  confederate  States  in  their  na- 
tional capacity;    8.  Confederate  State  officers; 

4.  United  States  officers  turned  traitor  officer!^ ; 

5.  Any  one  holding  any  office  or  agency,  na- 
tional, State,  or  municipal,  under  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment, provided  persons  enumerated  in  classes 
8,  4^  and/ 5  have  accepted  office  since  secession 
of  the  State,  or  have  taken  oath  of  alliance  to 
support  the  confederate  States ;  6.  Persons  who, 
owning  property  in  loyal  States,  in  the  territories, 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  hereafter 
assist,  aid,  or  comfort  such  rebellion.  All  trans- 
fers of  property  so  owned  shall  be  null,  and  suits 
for  it  by  such  persons  shall  be  barred  by  proving 
that  they  are  within  the  terms  of  this  act 

Sect  6.  'Any  pefsons  within  the  United  States, 
not  above  named,  who  are  engaged  in  armed  re- 
bellion, or  aiding  and  abetting  it,  who  shall  not, 
within  sixty  days  after  proclamation  by  the 
President,  ^^  cease  to  aid,  countenance,  and  abet 
said  rebellion,"  shall  be  liable  to  have  all  their 
property,  personal  and  real,  seized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  seize  and  use  it, 
or  the  proceeds  thereof.  All  transfers  of  such 
property,  made  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
proclamation,  are  declared  null. 

Sect  7.  To  secure  the  condemnation  and  sale 
of  seized  property,  so  as  to  make  it  availabld, 
proceedings  in  rem  shall  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  any  District  Court 
thereof,  or  in  any  territorial  court,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  which  district  or  territory  the 
property,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  found,  or 
into  which,  if  movable,  it  may  first  be  brought 
Proceedings  are  to  conform  to  those  in  admiralty 
or  revenue  cases.  Condemnation  shall  be  as  of 
enemy's  property,  and  it  shall  belong  to  the 
United  States ;  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sect  8.  Proper  powers  are  given  to  the  courts 
to  carry  the  above  proceedings  into  effect,  and  to 
establish  legal  forms  and  processes  and  modes 
of  transferring  condemned  property. 

Sect  9.  Slaves  of  rebels,  or  of  those  aiding 
them,  escaping  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines 
of  our  army ;  slaves  captured  from  them ;  slaves 
deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Government;  slaves  found 
in  places  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterward 


occupied  by  the  United  States  army,  shall  bi 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  for  ever 
free. 

Sect  10.  No  fugitive  slave  shall  be  returned  to 
a  person  claiming  him,  nor  restrairted  of  his  lib- 
erty, except  for  crime,  or  offence  against  law,  mi- 
less  the  claimant  swears  that  the  person  claiming 
the  slave  is  his  lawful  owner,  has  not  joined  the 
rebellion,  nor  given  aid  to  it  No  officer  or 
soldier  of  the  United  States  shall  surrender  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

Sect  1 1.  ^he  President  may  employ,  oi^ganize, 
and  use  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as 
he  pleases  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  use 
them  as  he  judges  for  the  public  welfare. 

Sect  12.  The  President  may  make  provisioQS 
for  colonizing  such  persons  as  may  choose  to 
emigrate,  after  they  shall  have  been  freed  by  tUs 
act 

Sect  18.  The  President  is  authorized  by  pro- 
clamation to  pardon  any  persons  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  on  such  terms  as  he  deems  expedient 

Sect  14.  Courts  of  the  United  SUtes  have  foil 
powers  to  institute  proceedings,  make  orders,  etc, 
to  carry  the  foregoing  measures  into  effect 

A  resolution,  explanatoi^  of  the  above  act,  de- 
clares th%t  the  statute  punishes  no  act  done  prior 
to  its  passage;  and  no  judge  or  member  of  a 
State  legislature,  who  has  not  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
federate States;  nor  shall  any  punishment  or 
proceedings  be  so  construed  as  to  '*  work  fodot- 
ure  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his 
natural  life." 

The  President's  proclamation,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  act,  was  issued  July  twenty-fifth, 
1862.  Thus  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  sec^ 
tion,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  after  sixtj 
days  from  July  twenty-fifth.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  penal  acts  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

THE   CONFISCATION    ACT    Or   1862   IS    NOT     ▲   BOL 
OP   ATTAINDER,    NOR  AN   EX   POST   FACTO  LAW. 

This  act  is  not  a  bill  of  attainder,  because  it 
does  not  punish  the  offender  in  any  instance  with 
corruption  of  blood,  and  it  does  not  declare  him, 
J>y  act  of  legislature,  guilty  of  treason,  inasmuch 
as  the  offender's  guilt  must  be  duly  proved  and 
established  by  judicial  proceedings  before  he  can 
be  sentenced.  It  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law,  as 
it  declares  no  act  committed  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  law  goes  into  operation  to  be  a  crime, 
or  to  bo  punishable  as  such.  It  provides  for  no 
attainder  of  treason,  and  therefore  for  none  of 
the  penal  consequences  which  might  otherwise 
have  followed  from  such  attainder: 

The  resolution,  which  is  to  bo  taken  as  part 
of  the  act,  or  as  explanatory  of  it  expressly  pro- 
vides that  no  punishment  or  pn>cocdings  undei 
said  act  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeit 
uro  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his 
natural  life.  Thus,  to  prevent  our  courts  from 
construing  the  sentence  of  death,  under  Sect  1, 
as  involving  an  attainder  of  treason,  and  iu  con- 
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sequences,  Congress  has,  in  express  terras,  pro- 
yided  that  no  punishment  or  proceeding  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  work  forfeiture,  as  above 
stated.  Thus  this  statute  limits  the  constructive 
penalties  which  result  from  forfeitures  worked  by 
attainders,  and  perhaps  may  be  so  construed  as 
to  confine  the  punishments  to  those,  and  those 
only,  which  are  prescribed  in  the  plain  terms  of 
the  statute.  And  this  limitation  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the 
President,  although  the  forfeiture  of  rebels*  real 
estate  might  have  been  made  absolute  and  im- 
limited,  without  exceeding  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  treason.* 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  RIGHT  Of  CONGRESS  TO  DECLARE  THE  PUNISH- 
MENT OF  CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OTHER  THAN   TREASON. 

THE     NEW     CRIMES    OF    REBELLION    REQUIRE    NEW 
PENAL   LAWS. 

Several  crimes  maybe  committed  not  defined 
as  treason  in  the  Constitution,  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  welfare.  The  prevention  or 
punishment  of  such  offences  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  every  form  <f{  government ;  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  penalties  in  such 
cases  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned.  The 
rights  guaranteed  in  express  terms  to  private 
citizens  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  be  made  se- 
cure, without  such  penal  legislation  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Congress  has,  firom  time  to  time,  pass- 
ed laws  for  this  purpose.  The  present  rebellion 
has  given  birth  to  a  host  of  crimes  which  were 
not  previously  punishable  by  any  law.  Among 
these  crimes  are  the  following :  Accepting  or 
holding  civil  offices  under  the  confederate  Govern- 
ment ;  violating  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States ;  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  confederate  States ;  manufacturing,  passing, 
or  circulating  a  new  and  illegal  currency  ;  ac- 
knowledging and  obeying  the  authority  of  a 
seceded  State,  or  of  the  confederate  States ;  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  return  to  allegiance,  and  to 
lay  down  arms  after  due  warning ;  attempting  to 
n^otiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers  to  inter- 
vene in  our  affairs ;  granting  or  taking  letters  of 
marque ;  conspiracy  against  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment ;  holding  public  meetings  to  incite  the  peo- 
ple to  the  commission  of  treason ;  plotting  trea- 
son ;  framing  and  passing  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion ;  organizing  and  forming  new  governments 
within  any  of  the  States,  with  the  intent  that 
they  shall  become  independent  of  the  United 
States,  and  hostile  thereto ;  the  making  of  trea- 
ties between  the  several  States ;  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  when 
tendered  by  proper  authority ;  resistance  to  civil 
process,  or  to  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
when  such  resistance  is  not  so  general  as  to  con- 
stitute war.  Each  of  these,  and  many  other 
public  wrongs,  may  be  so  committed  as  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  treason,  because  they  may  not  be 
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overt  acts  of  levying  war,  or  of  aiding  and  com- 
forting the  enemy,  which  the  offender  must  have 
committed  before  he  can  have  rendered  himself 
liable  to  be  punished  for  treason  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution.  These  and  other  similar  offen"*es 
are  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
Government  Civil  war  must  inevitably  result 
fro^  them.  They  might  be  deemed  less  heinous 
than  open  rebellion,  if  it  were  not  certain  that 
they  are  the  fountain  from  which  the  streams  of 
treason  and  civil  war  must  How,  sweeping  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  with  resistless  tide  on- 
ward to  inevitable  destruction. 

ALL  ATTEMPTS  TO  OVERTURN  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
BE  PUNISHED. 

Of  the  many  atrocious  misdeeds  which  are 
preliminary  to  or  contemporaneous  with  treason, 
each  and  all  may  be  and  should  be  punishable 
bylaw.  It  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  the 
punishment  of  all  of  them  should  be  by  death^ 
but  rather  by  that  penalty  which,  depriving  the 
criminal  of  the  means  of  doing  harm,  will  dis- 
grace him  in  the  community  he  has  dishonored. 
Imprisonments,  fines,  forfeitures,  confiscation, 
are  the  proper  punishments  for  such  hardened 
criminals,  because  imprisonment  is  a  personal 
punishment,  and  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  merely 
transfer  the  property  of  the  offender  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  partial  indemnity  for  the  wrong  he  has 
committed. 

When  the  terrible  Consequences  of  Ihe  crimes 
which  foment  civil  war  are  considered,  no  penal: 
ty  would  seem  too  severe  to  expiate  them.  But 
it  has  been  erroneously  suggested  that,  as  the 
levying  of  war — treason — itself  is  not  punisha- 
ble by  depriving  traitors  of  more  than  a  life  es- 
tate in  their  real  estate,  even  though  they  are 
condemned  to  death,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
punish  any  of  the  crimes  which  may  originate  a 
civil  war,  by  penalty  equally  severe  with  that  to 
which  they  limited  Congress,  in  punishing  trea- 
son itself.  A  lower  offence,  it  is  said,  should  not 
be  punished  with  more  severity  than  a  higher 
one.  This  objection  would  be  more  plausible  if 
the  power  to  punish  treason  were  in  fact  limited. 
But,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
such  is  not  the  fkct* 

ACT  OF    1862,  SECTION    VI.,  DOBS  NOT  PURPORT  TO 
PUNISH  TREASON. 

If  the  penalty  of  death  be  not  inflicted  on  the 
guilty,  and  if  he  be  not  accused  of  treason,  ri^ 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  could 
arise  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  limit- 
ing the  effect  of  attainders  of  treason.  No  ob- 
jection could  be  urged  against  its  validity  on  the 
ground  of  its  forfeiting  or  confiscating  all  the 
property  of  the  offender,  or  of  its  depriving  him 
of  liberty  by  imprisonment,  or  of  its  exiling  him 
from  the  country. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1863  does  not  impose 
the  penalty  of  death^  but  it  provides  that  if  reb« 
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els  in  anns  shall  not»  within  sixty  days  after 
proclamation  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  and 
abet  the  rebellion,  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  shall  be  liable  to  have  all  their  property 
seized,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Suppose  the  rebels  in  arms  refuse  to  obey  the 
proclamation,  and  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  ;  the  mere  non-performance  of 
tlie  requisition  of  this  act  is,  not  levying  war,  or 
aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy,  technically  con- 
sidered, and  so  not  treason — although,  if  they 
go  on  to  perform  overt  acts  in  aid  of  the  rebels, 
tko$e  acts  will  be  treasonable.  Will  it  be  denied 
that  the  rebels  in  arms  ou^ht  to  be  required  bv 
law  to  return  to  their  allegia^;^^  and  cease  rebel- 
lion ?  If  their  refusal  to  do  so  is  not  technically 
treason,  ought  they  not  to  be  liable  to  punishment 
for  violating  the  law  ?  Is  any  degree  of  pecuni- 
ary loss  too  severe  for  those  who  will  continue  at 
war  with  their  country  ailer  warning  and  procla- 
mation, if  their  lives  are  not  forfeited  ? 

LEGAL  COKSTBUCnON  OF  THB   ACT  OF   1862. 

What  will  be  the  construction  put  upon  sec- 
tion sixth  of  the  Act  of  July  seventeenth,  ch. 
195,  1862,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
joint  resolution  which  accompanied  it,  is  not  so 
certain  as  it  should  be.  The  language  of  the 
last  clause  in  that  resolution  is,  *'  Nor  shall  any 
punishment  or  proceedings,  under  said  Act,  be 
so  construed  as  to  work  a  ^  forfeiture '  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life." 
There  is  no  forfeiture  in  express  terms  provided 
■  for  in  any  part  of  the  Act  The  punishment  of 
treason,  in  the  first  section,  is  either  death  and 
freedom  of  slaves,  or  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
freedom  of  slaves.  The  iudgraent  of  death  for 
treason  is  the  only  one  which  could,  even  by  the 
common  law,  have  been  so  construed  as  to  *'  work 
any  forfeiture."  It  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  limit  the  constructive  effect  of 
such  a  judgment  But  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  peculiar ;  they  declare  that  no  **  proceed- 
ings" under  said  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
work  a  forfeiture,  etc.  Then  the  question  will 
arise  whether  the  "  proceedings  "  (authorized  by 
section  sixth,  in  which  the  President  has  the  power 
and  duty  to  seize  and  use  all  the  property  of  reb- 
els in  arms  who  refuse,  aflcr  warning,  to  return 
to  their  allegiance)  are  such  that  a  sale  of  such 
real  estate,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  sev- 
enth and  eighth,  can  convey  any  thing  more  than 
an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  offender  ?  But  the 
crime  punished  by  section  sixth  is  not  the  erirm 
of  treason;  and  whether  there  be  or  bo  not  a 
limitation  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pun- 
ish that  crime,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  power  to 
punish  the  crime  described  in  this  section.* 

Forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal estates  for  crimes,  when  there  wa.s  and 
could  have  been  no  treason,  were  common  and 
familiar  penal  statutes  in  several  States  or  colo- 
nies when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  Many 
of  the  old  torics,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
were  banished,  and  their  real  estate  confiscated, 
•  See  Note,  ptfe  1X6,  Ualt«d  SUtei  v.  Latham. 


without  having  been  tried  for  or  accused  of  tm- 
son,  or  having  incurred  any  forfeiture  by  the 
laws  against  treason.  Such  was  the  case  in 
South-Carolina  in  1776.*  In  that  SUte,  one  set 
of  laws  was  in  force  against  treason,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  was  forfeiture  worhfd  hy  attain- 
der. Another  set  of  laws  were  confiscation  acts 
against  tory  rtfugees  who  had  committed  no  trea- 
son. These  distinctions  were  familiar  to  tliose 
who  formed  the  Constitution,  and  they  used  lan- 
guage relating  to  these  subjects  with  tecbuioil 
precision. 

THB    SBVERITT    OF    DIFFERBKT     PUNISinnDtTB    COX- 
PARED. 

Forfeiture  and  confiscation  are,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  less  severe  punishments  than  death; 
they  are  in  effect  fines,  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  criminal  is  capable  of  paying  theuL  It 
would  not  seem  to  be  too  severe  a  punishment 
upon  a  person  who  seeks,  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
to  destroy  your  life,  to  steal  or  carry  awar  your 
property,  to  subvert  your  government^  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  proper^  by  confisca- 
tion or  fine  to  any  amount  he  could  pay.  There- 
fore, as  the  provisions  of  section  sixth,  whidi 
would  authorize  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of 
rebel  real  estate  to  public  use,  are  not  within  the 
prohibitions  of  Art  III.,  Sect  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  should  have  been  lo 
worded  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  statute,  if  not  to  paralyze- 
its  effect  upon  the  only  class  of  rebel  property* 
which  they  cannot  put  out  of  the  reach  of  Gov- 
ernment, namely,  their  real  estate. 

THE  SIXTH  SECTION  OP  THE  C02fFISCATION  ACT  Of 
18G2  IS  NOT  WITHIN  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  TBE 
CONSTITUTION,    ARTICLE    IIL    SECTION    UL 

Congress  cannot,  by  giving  a  new  name  to 
acts  of  treason,  transcend  the  constitutional  lim- 
its in  declaring  its  punishment  Nor  can  legis- 
lation change  the  true  character  of  crimes. 
Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  punish  the  most  fiagrant  and  outragcoui 
acts  of  civil  war  by  penalties  more  severe  than 
those  prescribed,  as  they  say,  for  treason.  Since 
a  subject  must  have  performed  some  overt  act, 
which  may  be  construed  by  courts  into  the 
**  levving  of  war,"  or  "  aiding  the  enemy,"  be- 
fore he  can  be  convicted  of  treason,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  to  involve  a  great  nation  in  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  can  be  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  else,  than  treason.  This  is  a  mistake 
The  Constitution  docs  not  define  the  meaning  of 
\  the  phrase  "  levying  war."  Is  it  confined  to  the 
true  and  genuine  signification  of  the  words, 
namely,  *'  that  to  levy  war  is  to  raise  or  begin 
war ;  to  take  arms  for  attack ;"  or  must  it  be 
extended  to  include  the  carrying  on  or  waging 
war,  after  it  has  been  commenced  ft     The  crime 


•  See  WUli9  V.  Martif^,  S  Bay  «>. 
f  Olark*  and  Al.y  Coxe  N.  J.,  1795. 
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oommittcd  by  a  few  individuals  by  merely  lety- 
ing  war,  or  beginning  without  prosecuting  or 
continuing  armed  resistance  to  Govern  men  t, 
although  it  is  treason,  may  be  immeasurably 
less  than  that  of  carrying  on  a  colossal  rebellion, 
involving  millions  in  a  fratricidal  contest.  Though 
treason  is  the  highest  political  crime  known  to 
the  codes  of  law,  yet  widespread  and  savage  re- 
bellion is  a  still  higher  crime  against  society ;  for 
it  embraces  a  cluster  of  atrocious  Wrongs,  of 
which  the  attack  upon  Government — treason — 
is  but  one.  Although  there  can  be  no  treason 
unless  the  culprit  levies  war  or  aids  the  enemy, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  acts  of  carry- 
ing on  a  war  once  levied  are  only  acts  of  treason. 
Treason  is  the  threshold  of  war ;  the  traitor  passes 
over  it  to  new  and  deeper  guilt  He  ought  to  suf- 
fer punishment  proportioned  to  his  crimes. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Constitu- 
tion docs  not  indicate  that  fines,  forfeitures,  con- 
fiscations, outlawry,  or  imprisonment  are  ^*  se- 
verer penalties  than  death.*'  The  law  has  never 
so  treated  them.     Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the 

Sower  of  Congress  to  punish  traitors,  as  has 
een  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.*  Who  will 
contend  that  the  crime  of  treason  is  in  morals 
more  wicked,  in  its  tendencies  more  dangerous, 
or  in  its  results  more  deadly,  than  the  conspira- 
cy by  which  it  was  plotted  and  originated  ?  Yet 
suppose  the  conspirator  is  artful  enough  not  to 
commit  any  overt  act  in  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, he  cannot  be  convicted  of  treason,  though 
he  may  have  been  far  more  guilty  than  many 
thoughtless  persons  who  have  been  put  forward 
to  execute  the  "overt  acts,"  and  have  thereby 
become  punishable  as  traitors.  Suppose  a  per- 
son commit  homicide ;  he  may  bo  accu.sed  of 
assault  and  battery,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
•  kill,  or  justifiable  homicide,  or  manslaughter,  or 
murder  in  either  degree.  Suppose  the  Constitu- 
tion limited  the  punishment  of  wilful  murder  to 
the  death  of  the  criminal  and  forfeiture  of  his 
real  and  personal  estate  for  life,  would  any  per- 
son contend  that  neither  of  the  other  above- 
mentionod  crimes  could  be  punished,  unless  the 
criminal  were  convicted  of  wilful  murder?  If 
he  had  committed  murder,  he  must  have  com- 
mitted all  the  crimes  involved  in  murder.  He 
must  have  made  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill ; 
and  he  must  have  committed  unjustifiable  homi- 
cide, or  manslaughter.  If  the  Government 
should,  out  of  leniency,  prosecute  and  convict 
him  of  manslaughter,  and  impose  upon  him  a 
penalty  of  fine,  or  confiscation  of  his  real  and 
personal  estate,  instead  of  sentence  of  death, 
would  any  one  say  that  the  penalty  imposed  was 
severer  than  death  ?  or  that  murder  was  legisla- 
ted into  any  other  crime?  or  that  any  other 
crime  was  legislated  into  murder  ?  Many  crimes 
of  different  grades  may  coexist  and  culminate 
in  one  offence.  It  is  no  sign  of  undue  severity 
to  prosecute  the  offender  for  one  less  than  the 
highest  The  same  course  of  crime  may  violate 
many  of  the  duties  the  loyal  citizen  owes  to  his 
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country.  To  pass  laws  declaring  the  penalty  for 
each  and  all  of  these  crimes  does  not  transcend 
the  true  scope  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, where  an  offender  has  brought  upon  his 
country  the  horrors  of  civil  war  by  destroying 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  given  him  no  cause 
of  offence,  by  violating  the  rights  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  by  heaping  upon  his  guilty  act  the 
criminality  of  a  thousand  assassins  and  nMirder- 
ers,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  peace  and 
Jiappiness  of  a  great  nation ;  it  does  not  seem 
unduly  severe  to  take  from  him  his  property  and 
his  life.  The  Constitution  does  not  protect  him 
from  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  it  cannot  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  protect  him  against  confiscation 
of  his  real  estate. 

TREASON  AND  CONFISCATION  LAWS  IN   1862 — THBXB 
PRACTICAL  OPERATION. 

To  understand  the  practical  operation  of  the 
statutes  now  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  and  for  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation of  rebel  property,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  other  statutes  which  regulate 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  United  ^States 
courts.  Section  1  of  the  act  of  1863,  which,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  1790,  prescribes  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  treason;  section  2,  which 
imposes  fines  and  penalties ;  section  3,  which 
adds  disqualification  for  office;  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  penal  sections  of  this  statute,  entitle  the  ac- 
cused to  a  judicial  trial.  Before  he  can  be  made 
liable  to  suffer  any  penalty,  he  must  have  been 
"  pronounced  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,"  and 
he  must  have  suffered  "judgment  and  sentence 
on  conviction."  The  accused  cannot  by  law  be 
subjected  to  a  tnal  unless  he  has  previously  been 
indicted  by  a  grand-jury.  He  cannot  be  ad- 
judged guilty  unless  upon  a  verdict  of  a  petty 
jury,  impanelled  according  to  law,  and  by  courts 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  person  and  of  the  al- 
leged offence.  A  brief  examination  of  the  stat- 
utes regulating  such  proceedings  will  show  that 
treason  and  confiscation  laws  will  not  be  likely 
to  prove  effectual,  unless  they  shall  be  amended^ 
or  unless  other  statutes  shall  be  so  modified  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  present  condition  of'  the 
country. 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  OP  PERSONS  ACCUSED  OF  TREASON. 

All  judicial  convictions  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  establishing  the  judiciary  and  re- 
gulating its  proceedings.  Whenever  a  person 
accused  of  crime  is  held  by  the  Govemmenti 
not  as  a  belligerent  or  prisoner  of  war,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then  he  is  • 
amenable  to,  and  must  be  tried  under  and  by 
virtue  of  standing  laws ;  and  all  rights  guaran- 
teed to  other  citizens  in  his  condition  must  be 
conceded  to  him. 

WILL    SECESSIONISTS    INDICT  AND   CONVICT    EACH 
OTHER  ? 

No  person  can  lawfully  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  answer  to  a  charge  for  committing  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crimes,  except  those  arising 
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in  the  army  and  navy,  when  in  actual  service,  in 
time  of  war  or  public  dan*^,  until  be  has  been 
indicted  by  a  grand-jury.*  That  grand-jury  is 
summoned  by  the  marshal  from  p\Brsons  in  the 
district  wherq  the  crime  was  committed. 

By  the  statute  of  September  twenty-fourth, 
1789,  section  29,  *Mn  all  cases  punishable  with 
death,  the  trial  shall  be  had  in  the  county  where 
the  offence  was  committed ;  or  where  that  cannot 
be  done  without  groat  inconvenience,  twelve  petit 

i'urors  at  least  shall  be  summoned  from  thence." 
t  has'  indeed  been  decided  that  the  judges  are 
not  obliged  to  try  these  cases  in  the  county  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  but  they  are  boun^  to 
try  them  within  the  district  in  which  they  were 
perpetrated.! 

HOW  THE  JURIES  ARE  SELECTED,  AND  THEIR  POWERS. 

The  juries  are  to  be  designated  by  lot^  or  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  forming  juries  practised 
in  1789,  so  far  as  practicable ;  the  qualifications 
of  jurors  must  be  the  ^me  as  those  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  trial  is  held,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  to  serve  in  the  highest 
court  of  that  State ;  and  jurors  shall  bo  returned 
from  such  parts  of  the  district^  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  court  shall  direct,,  so  as  to  be  most  favor- 
able to  an  impartial  trial  And  if  so  many  jurors 
are  challenged  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
full  jury,  for  want  of  numbers  the  panel  shall  be 
completed  from  the  bystanders. 

STAtE  RIGHTS  AND   SECESSION  DOCTRINES  IN  THE 
JURY-ROOM. 

The  jury  are  by  law  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
fact,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
lawyers  and  judges.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
their  verdict,  being  upon  the  law  and  the  fact,  in 
a  criminal  case,  they  become  in  effect  judges  of 
law  and  fact.  Suppose  that  the  judge  presiding 
at  the  trial  is  honest  and  loyal,  and  that  the  jury 
is  composed  of  men  who  believe  that  loyalty  to 
the  State  is  paramount  to  loyalty  to  the  United 
States ;  or  that  the  States  had,  and  have,  a  law- 
ful right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Whatever 
the  opinions  of  the  judge  presiding  in  the  United 
States  Court  might  be  on  these  questions,  he 
would  have  no  power  to  root  out  from  the  jury 
their  honest  belief,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  seceding  State  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
treason.  The  first  step  toward  securing  a  ver- 
dict would  be  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  jury  in 
these  doctrines  of  State  rights,  paramount  State 
sovereigntv,  and  the  right  of  secession.  To  de- 
cide the  issue,  according  to  the  conscientious 
iudgment  of  the  jurymen  upon  the  facts  and  the 
law,  would  require  them  to  find  a  verdict  against 
the  United  States. 

SYMPATHY. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  diflBculty  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  statute.  The  grand-jurors  and  the 
petit  jury  are  to  be  drawn  from  those  who  are 
neighbors,  and  possibly  friends,  of  the  traitors. 

♦  Oonfltltutlonal  Amendment  V. 

f  United  States  v.  TFI/«»»,  Baldir.  117;  UhtUd  States  v. 
C^vwI^S  Mms.  95-W;  United  Statee  r.  The  Ineurgente^ 


The  accused  has  the  further  advantage  of  know 
ing,  before  the  time  of  trial,  the  names  of  all  the 
jurors,  and  of  all  the  witnesses  to  be  produced 
against  him ;  he  has  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and 
the  process  of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  in  his  behalC*  How  im- 
probable is  it  that  any  jury  of  twelve  men  will  be 
found  to  take  away  the  lives  or  estates  of  their 
associates,  when  some  of  the  jurymen  themselves, 
or  their  friends  and  relatives  or  debtors,  are  in- 
volved in  the  same  offence!  Gould  any  judge 
reasonably  expect  a  jury  of  horse-thieves  to  con- 
vict one  of  their  own  number,  when  either  of  the 
jurymen  might  be  the  next  man  required  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  criminal  box  ?  Under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
ever  be  a  conviction,  even  if  laws  against  treason 
and  those  which  confiscate  property,  were  not  un« 
popular  and  odious  in  a  community  against  whom 
they  are  enacted.  When  an  association  of  trai- 
tors and  conspirators  can  be  found  to  convict  each 
other,  than  these  statutes  will  punish  treason,  but 
not  sooner. 

LAWS    ARE    MOST    ErFECTlVE    WHICH    REQCIBB    SO 
REREL  TO  ADaCINISTER  THEM. 

Those  sections  of  the  act  of  1862,  empoweriiu; 
government  to  seize  rebel  property,  real,  persona], 
and  mixed,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  army, 
to  secure  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  seized  ini>- 
perty,  so  as  to  msko  it  available,  and  to  authorize 
proceedings  in  rem^  conformably  to  proceedings 
m  admiralty  or  revenue  cases,  are  of  a  different 
and  far  more  effective  character.  Those  clauses 
in  the  act  which  allow  of  the  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  colored  persons,  so 
far  as  they  may  bo  serviceable,  and  the  freeini^ 
of  the  slaves  of  rebels,  whether  captured,  seized, 
fugitive,  abandoned,  or  found  within  the  lines  of 
the  army,  may  bo  of  practical  eflicacy,  because 
these  measures  do  not  require  the  aid  of  any  se- 
cession jury  to  carry  them  into  effect 

STATUTES   OF   LIMITATION   WILL   PROTECT   TRAITORS 

The  statutes  limiting  the  time  during  which 
rebels  and  traitors  shall  be  liable  to  indictment 
ought  also  to  be  considered.  By  the  act  of  1 790, 
no  person  can  be  punished  unless  indicted  for 
treason  within  three  years  after  the  treason  was 
committed,  if  punishable  capitally ;  nor  unless  in- 
dicted within  two  years  from  the  time  of  commit- 
ting any  o^ence  punishable  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 
Thus,  by  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  if  the  war 
should  last  two  years,  or  if  it  should  require  two 
or  three  years  after  the  war  shall  have  been  ended 
to  reestablish  regnlar'procecdings  in  courts,  all  the 
criminals  in  the  seceded  States  will  escape  by  the 
operation  of  tlic  statutes  of  limitations.  It  is  true, 
that  if  traitors  flee  from  justice  these  limitations 
will  not  protect  them  ;  but  this  exception  will 
apply  to  few  individuals,  and  those  who  flee  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  caught  Unless  these  statutes 
are  modified,  those  who  have  caused  and  main- 
tained the  rebellion  will  escape  from  punishmentt 

♦  SUtate  of  April  81,  1790,  Sect.  29. 

t  Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  during  the  prcMnt  M^rieo 
of  CoDgreM  (186^-^)  to  ramedy  the  dllSciUtlet  Imt*  polotcd  col 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

DTTERFEJlESCl!    OF    OOVERNTtTENT    ITITH    THE   IIOXES- 

TIC    AFl-AtRS   OF   THE    STATES, 

PAIETY  FLATF^JIUIS  CANNOT  JILTEB  THE  CDSSTITUTIOIT. 

PoLTTiCAii  partioa,  in  times  of  peace,  have  often 
declared  that  thej  do  not  intend  to  mterferc  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  President  Buchanan  de- 
nied that  Government  had  any  powfor  to  coerce 
the  seceded  States  into  submission  to  the  laws 
of  the  conn  try,  When  President  Lincoln  called 
into  service  the  arroj  and  navy^  he  announc- 
ed that  it  was  not  hi ?^  purpose  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  loyal  citizens^  nor  witl^  their  domes- 
tic affairs.  Those  who  have  involved  this  coun- 
try in  bloody  war,  all  sympathizers  in  their 
trea?;on,  and  others  who  oppose  the  present  Ad- 
miniatratitfn,  unite  in  denying  the  right  of  the 
President  or  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slave- 
ry,  even  if  snch  interference  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Union  can  bo  saved  from  destruction. 
No  confititulional  power  can  be  obliterated  by 
any  denial  or  abandonment  thereof,  by  individ- 
uals, by  political  parti es^  or  br  Congress. 

The  war  power  of  the  President  to  emancipate 
enemy ^s  slaves  has  been  the  subject  of  a  preced- 
ing chapter.  Congress  has  power  to  pass  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war,  bjr  appropriating 
private  property  to  public  use,  with  Just  compen- 
sation therefor,  as  shown  in  Chapter  T  ;  also 
laws  enforcing  emancipation,  confiscation,  and 
all  other  belligerent  rights,  as  shown  in  Chapter 
IL  ;  and  it  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  what  logisla- 
tion,  to  effect  these  objects,  the  public  welfare 
and  defence  require ;  it  may  enact  laws  abolish- 
ing slavery,  whenever  slavey,  ceajiing  to  be 
ffitrtly  a  private  and  domestic  relation,  becomes 
a  matter  of  nationfd  concern,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare and  defence  cannot  be  provided  for  and  se- 
cured without  interfering  with  slaves.  Laws 
passed  for  that  purpose,  in  good  faith,  against 
belligerent  subjects,  not  being  within  any  express 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  lawfully 
be  declared  void  by  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment. Reasons  and  authority  for  those  propo- 
sitions have  been  stated  in  previous  chapters, 

DOMESTIC  iNSTiTCTi OSS- 
Am  ong  the  errors  relating  to  slavery  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  public  mind— er- 
rors traceable  directly  to  a  class  of  politicians 
who  are  now  in  open  rebellion — the  mi>?it  impor- 
tant is,  that  Con^rtas  has  n^  ri'jhi  to  ijifcrfirf 
in  antf  tmy  with  ditttnj.     Their  a^^Humptioii  is, 
that  the  Slates  in  which  slaves  a  re, held  are  alone 
competent  to  pass  any  law  rchitvng  to  an  institu-i 
tion  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doiiit?stic  ■ 
affairs  of  the  States,  and  in  which  Congress  has , 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever.  j 

From   a  preceding  chapter,  (sec  page  687,)  it  ^ 
will  be  seen,  that  if  slaves  are  property,  property  ; 
can  be  interfered  with  Under  the  Constitution ;  if  , 
slavery  is  a  domentic  institution,  as  Mormonism 
or  apprentieethip  is,  each  of  them  can  lawfully  I 


be  interfered  with  and  annulled,  Eut  slavery 
has  a  double  aspect.  So  long  as  it  remains  in 
truth  ^'^  fhmfjitki^^  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
Webster's  Dictionary,  *'^ pertaining  to  home  or 
homr,'^  so  long  government  CJjnnot  be  affected  by 
it,  and  have  no  ground  for  interftsring  with  it ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  no  longer  pertJiins  only 
to  house  and  home;,  but  enters  into  vital  ques- 
tions of  war,  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies, 
or  any  of  the  national  interests  involved  in  a  gi- 
gantic rebellion  ;  when  slavery,  rbing  above  its 
comparative  insigni^cence  as  a  household  afCkir, 
becomes  »  vast,  an  overwhelming  power  which 
is  used  by  traitors  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  may  be  used  by  Government  to  overthrow 
traitors,  it  then  ceases  to  be  mtrcly  domestic  j 
it  becomes  a  belligerent  power^  acting  against  the 
*^  public  welfare  and  common  defence,^*  No  in- 
stitution continues  to  be  simply  ^^  domestic'^ 
af^er  it  has  beoome  the  effective  means  of  aiding 
and  supporting  a  public  enemy. 

When  an  **  institution^^  compels  three  mill  tons 
of  subjects  to  become  belligerent  traitors,  becaugo 
they  are  slaves  of  disloyal  masters^  slavery  b&* 
comes  an  affair  which  is  of  the  utmost  public  and 
national  concern.  But  the  Constitution  nM  only 
empotcers,  but,  under  certain  contingencies  re^ 
qnireB  slavery  in  the  States  to  be  interfered  with. 
No  one  who  will  refer  to  the  sections  of  tliat  instru- 
ment here  cited,  will  probably  venture  to  deny 
the  power  of  Congress,  in  one  mode  or  another, 
to  int^rftre  for  or  against  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

COXGBESS  MAY  PASS  LAWS  IXTEUFEIUXU  FOR  TUB 
PRESEHVATtON  AXD  PKOTECTIO:*  OF  SLAVERY  Jlf 
THE   STATES. 

Art,  IV,  Sect.  2  required  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  dcUrcred  vp^  and  the  fugitive  slave- 
laws  were  passed  to  carry  this  clause  into  effecL 

Art  I.  Sect.  9,  required  that  the  foreign  slave-  ■ 
trade  should  not  bo  interfered  with  prior  to  ISOS, 
but  allowed  an  importation  tax  to  be  levied  on 
each  slave,  not  exceeiling  ten  ilollars  per  bead. 

Art  T,  provided  that  no  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  made,  prior  to  180S,  af- 
fecting the  preceding  clause. 

Art  L  Sect  2,  provides  that  three  fifths  of  all 
slaves  shall  he  included  in  representative  num- 
bers* 

C0??Ga£3S    MAT     IXTEKFERE     AOAt^ST    SLA  VERT     T?f 
TJIK    STATES. 

Art  I.  Sect.  8.  Congress  h/w  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  antl  among 
the  several  Stdes,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
I'nder  t)us  clause  Congre,^s  can  in  eHLvt  prohibit 
the  inirr-^tnU  j^lnre  tradf^  and  so  pass  laws  di- 
uiinishing  or  destroying  the  value  of  slaves  in 
the  Border  States,  and  practically  abt/lUh  sUteery 
in  those  States. 

CONGRESS  MAY  INTERFERE  WITH  SLAVERY.  BY  CALL- 
ING UPON  THE  SLAVES,  AS  SUBJECTS,  TO  ENTEB 
MILITARY   SERVICE. 

Art  I.  Sect  8.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
dccUire  war  and  make  rules  for  the  govemmeoi 
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of  Innd  and  nayal  forces,  and  under  this  power 
to  decide  who  shall  contttitute  the  militia  of  the 
United  States^  and  to  enrol  and  compel  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  all  the  slaves,  as  well 
as  their  masters,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  slave- 
rj  in  the  States. 

CONGRESS  MAT  lyTERFEKE  WrTH  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
STATES  BY  CI7TTINO  OFF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SLAVES 
TO   SUCH   STATES. 

The  law  now  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  making  slave-trading  piracy,  is  an  in- 
terference with  slavery,  by  preventing  their  in- 
troduction into  the  slave  States.  So  also  is  the 
treaty  with  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  keep  an  armed  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

In  case  of  servile  insurrection  against  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment are  bound  to  inter/ere  toith  slavery,  as 
much  as  in  an  insurrection  of  their  masters, 
which  may  also  require  a  similar  in^terfcrence. 
The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  has  the  power  to  make  treaties ;  and, 
under  the  treaty-making  power,  slavery  can  be 
and  has  been  interfered  with.  In  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  a  treaty  was  made  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  forts  and  places  in  the  United  States 
without  carrying  away  any  of  the  slaves  who  had 
^one  over  to  them  in  the  States.  Congress  then 
mterfered  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery, 
for  it  was  only  by  sustaining  slavery  that  this 
Government  could  claim  indemnity  for  slaves  as 
property.  The  treaty-making  power  may  abolish 
slavery  in  the  whole  country,  as,  by  Art  VI., 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  A  clause  in  any  treaty  abolishing 
slavery  would,  ipso  facto,  become  the  supreme 
law  <jf  the  land,  and  there  is  no  power  whatever 
that  could  interfere  with  or  prevent  its  operation. 
By  the  treaty-making  power,  any  part  of  the 
country  burdened  with  slavery,  and  wrested  from 
us  by  conquest,  could  bo  ceded  to  a  foreign  nation 
who  do  not  tolerate  slavery,  and  without  claim  of 
indemnity.  The  principle  is  well  established 
that  "  the  release  of  a  territory  from  the  domin- 
ion and  sovereignty  of  the  country,  if  that  cession 
be  the  result  of  coercion  or  conquest,  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  upon  the  Government  to 
indemnify  those  who  may  suffer  loss  of  property 
by  the  cession."  ♦ 

The  State  of  New- York  had  granted  to  her 
own  citizens  many  titles  to  real  estate  lying  in 
that  part  of  her  territory  now  called  Vermont. 
Vermont  separated  itself,  from  New- York,  and 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  It  main- 
tained its  claims  to  stich  an  extent,  that  New- 
Fork,  by  act  of  July  14,  1789,  was  enforced  to 
empower  commissioners  to  assent  to  its  indepen- 
dence ;  but  refused  to  compensate  persons  claim- 
ing land  under  grant  from  New- York,  though 
they  were  deprived  of  them  by  Vermont  The 
ground  taken  by  the  Legislature  was,  that  the 
•  1  Kent  Com.  178L 


Government  was  not  required  to  assume  the 
burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest  or  by  the 
violent  dismemberment  of  the  State. 

Supposing  England  and  France  should,  by 
armed  intervention,  compel  the  dismemberment 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  cession  of  the  slave 
States  to  them  as  conquered  territory ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  conquerors  allowed  no  slavehold- 
ing.  Could  any  of  the  citizens  of  slave  8tatis, 
who  might  reside  in  the  free  State5^  having  re- 
mained loyal;  but  having  lost  their  slave.«,  make 
just  legal  claim  for  indemnity  upon  the  Govern- 
ment ?    Certainly  not 

Other  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  Con- 
gress has  thq  power  and  duty  of  interference  m 
the  local  and  domestic  concerns  of  States,  other 
than  those  relating  to  slavery.*  Ghief-Justieo 
Taney  says : 

**  Moreover,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  it  has  provided  for  an  emergency 
of  this  kind,  and  authorized  the  general  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
State,  has  treated  the  subject  as  political  in  its 
nature,  and  placed  the  power  -in  the  hands  of 
that  department  Art  IV.  Sect  4  of  the  Coo. 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  ia 
the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invaaion,  and, 
on  the  application  of  the  L^sUture,  or  of  the 
Executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened, against  domestie  violence.  Under  thif 
article  of  the  Constitution  it  rests  with  Conmst 
to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one 
in  a  State.  For,  as  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  each  State  a  republican  government,  Congre:«s 
must  necessarily  decide  what  government  i^  es- 
tablished, before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is 
republican  or  not  And  when  senators  and  re- 
presentatives of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  Gor- 
ernment  under  which  they  are  appointed,  as  well 
as  its  republican  character,  is  recognized  by  the 
proper  constitutional  authority,  and  its  decision 
is  binding  upon  every  other  department  of  the 
Government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.  So,  too,  as  relates  to  the  clause 
in  the  above-mentioned  article  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  cases  of  domestic  violence.  It  rest- 
ed with  Congress,  too,  to  determine  the  means 
proper  to  be  adopted  to  fulfil  this  guarantee." 

Suppose,  then,  that  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing ^^  domestic  tranquillity*^  and  to  suppress 
domestic  riolenee,  Congress  should  determine 
that  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a  necessary 
and  proper  means,  'it  would  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  those  means,  and  thus  to  interfere 
with  slavery. t  If  a  civil  war  should  ari.sc  in  a 
single  State  between  the  citizens  thereof,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  cause  immediate  inter- 
fcrence  in  the  domestic  and  local  affairs  of  that 
State,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  thi> 
interference  may  be  by  force  of  arms  and  by 
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force  of  laws;  and  the  fact  that  the  cause  nf; 
quarrel  is  domestic  and  private,  whether  it  be  in  ' 
relation  to  a  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  in  Dorr*s  rebellion,*  or  a  rebellion 
growing  out  of  any  other  domestic  matter,  the 
Constitution  authorizes  and  requires  interference 
by  the  General  Government  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  slaves  be  considered  property,  ami 
if  the  regulation  of  slavery  in  the  States  he 
deemed  in  some  aspects  one  of  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  States  where  it  is  tolerated,  yet  these 
facts  constitute  no  reason  why  such  property  may 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  slavery  dealt  with  by 
(Government  according  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
time,  whenever  slavery  assumes  a  new  aspect, 
and  arises  from  its  private  and  domestic  charac- 
ter to  become  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and 
imperils  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  not  to  take  our  opinions  as  to 
the  extent  or  limit  of  the  powers  contained  in  the 
Constitution  from  partisans  or  political  parties, 
nor  even  from  the  dicta  of  political  judges.  We 
should  examine  that  instrument  in  the  light  of 
history  and  of  reason ;  but  when  the  language  h 
plain  and  clear,  we  need  no  historical  researches 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  When 
the  interpretation  depends  upon  technical  law, 
then  the  contemporary  law-writers  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  depends  upon  what  the  people,  tlie 
plain  people  who  adopted  it,  intended  and  meant 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

•  ACTHOBITATIVE   CONSTRUCTION   Of  THE  MEANING  OP 
THE   CONSTITUTION. 

The  conclusive  authority  on  its  interpretation 
is  the  document  itself.  When  questions  have 
arisen  under  that  instrument,  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided,  and  one  which 
they  had  a  right  to  decide,  their  opinion  is,  f<)r 
the  time  being,  the  supreme  authority,  and  m- 
mains  so  untU  their  views  are  changed  and  new 
ones  announced ;  and  as  often  as  the  Supreme 
Court  change  their  judgments,  so  oilen  the  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
changes.  The.  Supreme  Court  have  the  right  to 
alter  their  opinions  every  time  the  same  qucstioci 
is  decided  by  them ;  and  as  new  Judges  must 
take  the  place  of  those  whose  offices- arc  vacated 
by  death,  resignation,  or  impeachment,  it  is  nut 
unlikely  that  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  may,  upon  constitutional  as  well  as  upon 
other  questions,  be  sometimes  on  one  side  and  [ 
sometimes  on  the  other.  I 

Upon  political  discussions,  such  as  were  in-i 
volved  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  judges  are  | 
usually  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  the  | 
view  of  the  majority  will  prevail  until  the  major-  \ 
ity  is  shifted.  The  judges  are  not  l^ally  bound 
to  adhere  to  their  own  opinions,  although  liti- 1 
gants  in  their  courts  are.  Whenever  the  major- 1 
ity  of  the  court  has  reason  to  pverrule  a  former 
decision,  they  not  only  have  the  right,  but  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  so. 

The  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  are  not  authority,  but  are  resorted  to  for  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  the  meaning  they 
intended  to  convey  by  the  words  they  used  ;  but 
after  all,  the  words  should  speak  for  themselves  ; 
for  it  was  the  language  in  which  that  instrument 
was  worded  that  was  before  the  people  for  dis- 
cussion and  adoption.  AVe  must  therefore  go 
back  to  that  original  source  of  our  supreme  law, 
and  regard  as  of  no  considerable  authority  the 
platforms  of  political  parties  who  have  attempted 
to  import  into  the  Constitution  powers  not  au* 
thorized  by  fair  interpretation  of  its  moaning, 
or  to  deny  the  existence  of  those  powers  which 
are  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

A  political  party  may  well  waive  a  legal  con- 
stitutional right,  as  matter  of  equity,  comity,  or 
public  policy ;  and  this  waiver  may  take  the  form 
of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  power  thus 
waived.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Douglas  not  merely 
waived,  but  denied,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  in 
the  same  way  members  of  the  Republican  party 
have  disclaimed  the  right,  in  lime  of  peace,  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  but  such 
disclaimers,  made  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  enlarging  or  diminishing 
the  rights  or  duties  devolved  on  the  departments 
of  Government^  by  a  fair  and  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Rising  above  the  political  platforms,  the  claims 
and  disclaimers  of  Federalists,  Democrats,  Whigs, 
Republicans,  and  all  other  parties,  and  looking 
upon  the  Constitution  as  designed  to  give  the 
Government  made  by  the  people  for  the  people 
die  powers  necessary  to  its  own  preservation  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  it  is  not  possible 
justly  to  deny  the  right  of  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery,  Mormonism,  or  any  other  in- 
stitution, condition,  or  social  status  into  which 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States  can  enter, 
whenever  such  interference  becomes  essential  as 
a  means  of  **  public  welfare  or  common  defence 
in  time  of  war."  ♦ 

MILITARY   ARRESTS   IX   TIME   OF   WAR. 

The  people  of  America,  educated  to  make  their 
own  laws,  and  to  respect  and  abide  by  them, 
having  made  great  sacrifices  in  olden  times  to 
acquire  and  maintain  civil  liberty  under  the  law, 
and  holding  thq  rights  of  every  citizen,  however 
humble,  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  a  sovereign^ 
accustomed  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  tranquil- 
lity, and  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  and  laws  to  citizens 
in  time  of  peace,  have  been  suddenly  thrown  into 
a  new  and  startling  position.  The  same  Consti- 
tution which  has  guarded  their  rights  in  peace  is 
now  suddenly  wheeled  round  for  their  protectioti 
against  their  former  associates,  who  have  now 
become  public  enemies.  A  safeguanl  to  its 
friends,  it  is  an  engine  of  destruction  to  its  foes. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  sudden  transition 
from   their  accustomed  personal  liberty  to  the 

*  In  several  precediof  ohapten  other  branchci  of  this  fultfaci 
hare  beea  dbooned. 
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stem  restrictions  imperatively  required  by  the 
necessities  of  public  safety,  in  time  of  ciWl  war, 
should  have  found  many  intelligent  and  patriotic 
men,  unprepared  for  this  great  change,  alarmed 
by  its  consequences,  and  fearful  that  civil  liberty 
itself  might  go  down  by  military  usurpation  ? 

ARRESTS    151    LOYAL    STATES    REGARDED   WITH 
ALARM. 

The  arrest  by  military  authority  of  enemies 
who  arc  still  left  in  the  loyal  States,  and  who  are 
actually  committing,  or  who  entertain  the  will 
and  intention  to  commit,  hostile  acts  tending  to 
obstruct,  impede,  or  destroy  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  detention  of 
such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hos- 
tilities, has  been  looked  upon  with  alarm. 

RIGHT     OF     FREEDOM     FROM    ARREST    CLAIMED     BT 
PUBLIC   ENEMIES. 

And  it  has  happened  that  loyal  and  peaceful 
citizens  have  in  some  instances  made  the  mistake 
of  setting  up  unjustifiable  claims  in  behalf  of 
public  enemies,  and  of  asserting  for  them  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  military  arrest  or  of 
discharge  from  imprisonment  Citizens,  meaning 
to  be  loyal,  have  thus  aided  the  public  enemy  by 
striving  to  prevent  the  military  power  of  the 
Government  from  temporarily  restraining  persons 
who  were  acting  in  open  hostility  to  the  country 
in  time  of  war. 

CIVIL   WAR   CHANGES   OUR   LIBERTIES. 

In  time  of  civil  war  every  citizen  must  needs 
be  curtailed  of  some  of  his  accustomed  priv- 
ilep:cs. 

The  soldier  and  sailor  give  up  most  of  their 
personal  liberty  to  the  will  and  order  of  their 
commanding  officers. 

The  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be 
cnroUcfl  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
liable  to  be  made  a  soldier. 

Our  property  is  liable  to  be  diminished  by  un- 
usual taxes,  or  wholly  appropriated  to  public 
use,  or  to  be  destroyed  on  the  approacli  of  an 
enemy. 

Trade,  intercourse,  the  uses  to  wliich  it  is  usu- 
ally lawful  to  put  property  of  all  kinds,  are 
changed  by  war. 

No  civil,  municipal,  constitutional,  or  interna- 
tional right  is  unchanged  by  the  intervention  of 
war. 

Shall  the  person  who  is  disloyal  or  hostile  to 
the  Government  and  country  complain  that  his 
privileges  are  also  modified  in  order  to  protect 
the  country  from  his  own  misconduct  ? 

GENERAL    WAR   POWERS    OF   THE    PRESIDENT. 

Some  remarks  on  the  general  war  powers  of 
the  President  being  essential  to  an  explanation 
of  the  subject  of  military  arratts^  it  has  been 
found  most  convenient  to  reprint  from  a  former 
treatise  the  following  extracts  on  that  subject : 

*'  It  is  not  intended  (in  this  chapter*;  to  ex- 
plain the  general  war  powers  of  the  Pr(!sident. 

•  Chapter  III.,  **  War  Powers  of  the  Preiident,'*  etc,  ant«. 


They  are  principally  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, Art  II.  Sect  1,  CI.  1  and  7;  Sect  2.  CL 1 ; 
Sect  8,  CL  1 ;  and  in  Sect  1,  CL  1,  and  by  ne- 
cessary implication  in  Art  I.  Sect  S>,  CL  2.  By 
Art  IL  Sect  2,  the  President  is  made  Conh 
mander-in*Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sevefiT 
States  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  This  cUuse  gives  ample  powers  of  wtr 
to  the  President,  when  the  army  and  navy  are 
lawfully  in  *  actual  service.^  His  military  author- 
ity  is  supreme,  under  the  Constitution,  while 
governing  and  n^lating  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  treating  captures  on  land  and  water 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  Congress  may 
have  passed  in  pursuance  of  Art  L  Sect.  8,  CL 
11,  14.  Congress  may  effectually  control  the 
military  power,  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  or 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  for  the  mihtary  movements,  and  mea»> 
ures  essential  to  overcome  the  enemy  —  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war — the  President  is  re- 
sponsible to  and  controlled  by  no  other  depart- 
ment of  government  His  duty  is  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  respect 
whatever  rights  loyal  citizens  are  entitled  to  en- 
joy in  time  of  civil  war,  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
may  be  consistent  with  the  performance  of  the 
military  duty  imposed  on  him.* 

'^  What  is  the  extent  of  the  military  power  of 
the  President  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war  — 
whether  he  or  the  AVar  Department  may  lawfully 
order  the  arrest  of  citizens  in  loyal  States  on 
rca.sonable  proof  that  they  are  cither  enemies  or 
aiding  the  enemy ;  or  that  they  are  spies  or 
emissaries  of  rebels  sent  to  gain  information  for 
their  use,  or  to  discourage  enlistments  ;  whether 
martial  law  may  be  extended  over  such  places  as 
the  commander  deems  it  necessar}'  to  guard,  even 
though  distant  from  any  battle-field,  m  order  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  efToctually ; 
whether  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  su'J- 
pendcd,  as  to  persons  under  military  arrest  l»y 
the  President,  or  only  by  Congress,  Con  which 
point  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  dis- 
agree ;)  whether,  in  time  of  war,  all  citizens  are 
liable  to  military  arrest,  on  reasonable  proof  of 
their  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemy,  or  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  practise  treason  until  indicted 
by  some  grand-jury  ;  thus,  for  example,  whether 
Jefferson  Davis,  or  General  Lee,  if  found  in  D^»<- 
ton,  could  be  arrested  by  military  authority  an  I 
sent  to  Fort  Warren  ?  VVhether,  in  the  midst  (»f 
wide-spread  and  terrific  war,  'those  persons  who 
violate  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  peace, 
traitors,  spies,  emissaries,  brigands  bushwluck- 
ors,  guerrillas,  persons  in  the  free  States  supply- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  to  the  enemy,  must  all 
be  pnxieedcd  against  by  civil  tribunals  only,  un- 
der forms  and  precedents  of  law,  by  the  taniy 
and  ineffectual  machinery  of  arrests  by  manhtiUt 
(who  can  rarely  have  means  of  apprehending 
them,)  and  of  grand-JM/wVj»,  (who  meet  twice  a 

♦  The  effect  of  a  Mate  of  war.  In  chnnxlnf  or  mn<lirrlnir  dril 
rlghU,  ia  explained  In  Uie  '*  War  Powers  of  tho  Prealdcai,**  etc 
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year,  and  could  seldom  if  ever  seasonably  secure 
the  evidence  on  which  to  indict  them  ?)  Whether 
government  is  not  entitled  by  military  power  to 
PREVENT  the  traitors  and  spies,  by  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, from  doin*  the  intended  mischief  as 
well  as  to  punish  them  after  it  is  done  ?  Whether 
^'war  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  without  the 
power  to  save  the  army  and  navy  from  being  be- 
trayed and  destroyed,  by  depriving  any  citizen 
temporarily  of  the  power  of  acting  as  an  enemy, 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
him  of  being  one  ?  Whether  these  and  similar 
proceedings  are,  or  are  not,  in  violation  of  any 
civil  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution, 
are  questions  to  which  the  answers  depend  on 
the  construction  given  to  the  war  powers  of  the 
Executive,  Whatever  any  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  carrying 
on  war  among  civilized  nations,  may  order  his 
army  and  navy  to  do,  is  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  order  and  to  execute,  because  the 
Constitution,  in  express  terms,  gives  him  the  su- 
preme command  of  both.  If  he  makes  war  upon 
a  foreign  nation,  he  should  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  natiotis ;  if  lawfully  engaged  in  civil  war, 
ho  may  treat  his  enemies  as  subjects  and  as  bel- 
ligerents. 

"  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  the  treatment  of  captures,  should  be  accord- 
ing to  law ;  but  it  imposes,  in  express  terms,  no 
other  qualification  of  the  war  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent It  does  not  prescribe  any  territorial  limits, 
within  the  United  States,  to  which  his  military 
operations  shall  be  restricted ;  nor  to  which  the 
picket  guards  or  military  officers  (sometimes 
called  provoat-marshals)  shall  be  confined.  It 
does  not  exempt  any  person  making  war  upon 
the  country,  or  aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy, 
from  being  captured,  or  arrested,  wherever  he 
may  bo  found,  whether  within  or  out  of  the  lines 
of  any  division  of  the  army.  It  does  not  provide 
that  public  enemies,  or  their  abettors,  shall  find 
safe  asylum  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  military  power  can  reach  them.  It  re- 
quires the  President,  as  as  executive  magistrate, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  see  that  the  laws  existing  in 
time  of  peace  are  faithfully  executed;  and  as 
Comma nder-in-Chiei^  in  time  of  war,  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  war  arc  executed.  In  doing  both 
duties,  he  is  strictly  obeying  the  Constitution." 

UARTIAL   LAW   IS   THE   LAW   OF   WAR. 

It  consists  of  a  code  of  rules  and  principles 
regulating  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties,  the 
social,  municipal,  and  international  relations  in 
time  of  war,  of  all  persons,  whether  neutral  or 
belligerent     These  rules  are  liable  to  modifica- 


upon  the  necessities  of  war.  Whatever  compelf 
a  resort  to  war,  compels  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  war. 

THE   KCTENT    Or    THE    MEANS    Of  WAR  AS    SHOWN 
BT.  THE  NECESSITIES  OP  WAR,   AND  ITS  OBJECTS. 

The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  war 
is  inaugurated  required  the  use  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  war. 

When  the  law  of  force  is  appealed  to,  force 
must  be  sufficiently  untrammelled  to  be  effectual 
Military  power  must  not  be  restrained  from 
reaching  tne  public  enemy  in  all  localities,  under 
all  disguises.  In  war  there  should  be  no  asylum 
for  treason.  The  aegis  of  law  should  not  cover  a 
traitor. 

A  public  enemy,  wherever  he  may  bo  found, 
may,  if  he  resists,  be  killed  or  captured,  and  if 
captured,  he  may  be  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

The  purposes  for  which  war  is  carried  on  may 
and  must  be  accomplished.  If  it  is  justifiable  to 
commence  and  continue  war,  then  it  is  justifiable 
to  extend  the  operations  of  war  until  they  shall 
have  completely  attained  the  end  for  which  it 
was  commenced,  by  the  use  of  all  means  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilized 
wiirfare. 

And  among  those  means  none  are  more  fa- 
miliar or  more  essential  than  that  of  capturing,  or 
arresting,  and  confining  the  enemy.  Necessity 
arbitrates  the  rights  and  the  methods  of  war. 
Whatever  hostile  military  act  is  essential  to  pub- 
lic safety  in  civil  war  is  lawful. 


POWERS  AND 


RESPONSIBILrriES 
COMMANDERS. 


OF    MILFTART 


"  The  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  gives  to 
belligerents  the  right  to  employ  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  undertaken."  Beyond 
this  the  use  of  force  is  unlawful.  This  necessity 
forms  the  limit  of  hostile  operations. 

We  have  the  same  rights  of  war  against  the 
oo&Uies  or  associates  of  an  enemy  as  against  the 
principal  belligerent 

When  military  forces  are  called  into  service 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  public  safety, 
they  may  lawfully  obey  military  orders  made  by 
their  superior  officers.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
is  responsible  for  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war. 
He  determines  the  persons  or  people  against 
whom  his  forces  shall  be  used.  He  alone  is  con- 
stituted the  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  exigency, 
of  the  appropriate  means  to  meet  it,  and  of  the 
hostile  character  or  purposes  of  individuals  whose 
conduct  gives  him  cause  to  believe  them  public 
enemies. 

His  right  to  seize,  capture,  detain,  and  impris- 


tion  in  the  United   States   by  stotutcs,  usually   ^n  such  persons  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  right 


termed  "  military  law,"  or  "  articles  of  war,"  and 
the  **  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance 
thereof." 

FOUNDATION   OF  MARTIAL   LAW. 

Municipal  law  is  founded  upon  the  necessities 


of  social  organization. 
Smp.  Dog.  47 


to  carry  on  war.  The  extent  of  the  danger  he  is 
to  provide  against  must  be  determined  by  him : 
he  is  responsible,  if  he  neglects  to  use  the  means 
of  meeting  or  avoiding  it 

The  nature  of  the  difficulty  to  be  met,  and  the 
object  to  be  accomplished,  afford  the  true  measure 


Martial  law  is  founded  and  Umit  of  the  use  of  military  powers.    Tho 
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militftry  eomtn^ndcr  roust  judge  wh^  the  public 
tmmy  HT^  where  they  are,  what  degree  of  force 
shall  be  used  against  them,  and  what  warlike 
meaaurea  are  best  suited  to  conquer  the  enemy, 
or  restrurn  hira  from  future  tuiscbief.  If  the  en- 
emy be  in  small  force,  they  may  be  captured  by 
another  small  force ;  if  the  enemy  be  a  single  in- 
diTidufll,  he  may  bo  captured  by  a  provost^uard 
or  nmr^bftl  Tf  an  officer,  in  the  honest  exercise 
Qf  his  duty,  makes  ft  mistake  in  arresting  a  friend 
instead  of  an  enemy,  or  in  detaining  ft  suspicious 
person,  who  may  bo  finally  liberftled,  he  is  not 
for  axicli  error  responsible  in  criminal  or  civil 
courts. 

Any  other  rule  would  render  war  impracti- 
cable, and  by  exposing  ^Idiers  to  the  hazard  of 
ruinous  litigation,  by  reason  of  liability  to  civil 
^bunals,  would  render  obedience  to  orders  dan* 
g^ouR,  and  thus  would  break  down  the  disci- 
pline of  armies, 

ASnlSStS  OH   S^PICIOK. 

Arrests  or  captures  of  persona  whose  conduct 
gives  reasonabie  cause  of  suspicion  that  they  con - 
tetnplate  acts  of  hostility,  are  required  and  justi- 
fied by  military  and  martial  law.  Such  fttrests 
arc  precautioniWT*  The  detention  of  such  sus* 
peeled  persons  by  military  authority  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  necessary  and  justifiable,* 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  can  define 
the  posfiibk  extent  of  any  military  danger. 
Nothmg,  therefore,  in  either  of  them,  can  fix  or 
define  the  extent  of  power  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency,  to  control  the  military  movements  of 
the  army,  or  of  any  detachments  from  it,  or  of 
any  single  officer,  provost-marshal,  or  private. 

Hence  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  of  law  defining  the  territorial  limits 
of  military  operations,  or  of  martial  law,  or  of 
captures  and  arrests. 

Wiicrever  danger  arises,  there  should  K^  1^^^ 
military  means  of  defence  or  safeguard  against  it 
^Vherever  a  single  enemy  makes  his  apptyirance, 
ther«  he  should  bo  arrested  and  restrained* 

ABCSB  or  row^fi  or  arr^t. 

The  power  of  arrest  and  itnprisonmervt  is  doubts 
less  liable  to  abuse.  But  the  liability  to  abuse 
does  not  prove  that  the  power  does  not  exist 
**  Thero  is  no  power,  SAys  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  abuse.  The  remedy 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  official  miscon- 
duct, if  it  should  occur,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  a  freo  government  the 
danger  must  be  remote,  since  in  addition  to  the 
high  qualities  which  the  Executive  must  be  pre- 
Bumed  to  possess  of  public  virtue,  and  honest  de- 
TOlion  to  the  public  interests,  the  frequency  of 
elections,  and  Uic  watchfulness  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  carry  with  them  all  the  checks 
which  can  be  useful  to  guard  against  usurpation 
or  wanton  tyranny,"! 

•  LuUifr  VI.  Borden,  T  ftovftrd't  SmrrQsia  Court  fte^ofto^p,  1. 


SArsaUARDS. 

Our  safeguard  against  the  misuse  of  power  if 
not^  by  denying  its  existence^  tO  deprive  our 
selves  of  its  protection  tn  time  of  war,  bat  to  rely 
on  the  civil  responsibility  of  the  officer. 

The  right  of  Impeachment  of  the  Commando^ 
in-Chief^  the  frequent  change  of  public  offieen, 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  legisUr 
tive  power  of  Congress,  tli©  power  of  Congrei* 
over  supplies,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
taws  regulating  and  controlling  tbo  li^  of  mili- 
tary  power  wherever  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  the 
fact  that  the  Commander-in-Cliief  is  also  President 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  government^  aod 
the  great  intelligence  and  high  character  of  our 
soldiers,  are  all  safeguards  against  ftrbitrary 
power,  or  the  abuse  of  legal  authori^> 

Err£€T  or  war  upon  tiis  courts  axd  or  cx)ub19 

UPON   THE    WAR, 

Justice  should  rule  over  the  deadly  en  (Juntos 
of  the  battle-field ;  but  courts  and  oon<^t4iblc4 
are  there  quite  out  of  place.  Far  from  the  cen- 
tres of  active  hostilities,  judicial  tribunals  may 
still  administer  municipal  law,  eo  long  as  th«ir 
proceedings  do  not  interfere  with  military  op«»- 
tions.  But  if  the  members  of  &  court  should  ^ 
impede,  oppose,  or  interfere  with  military  openr 
Uons  in  the  field,  whether  acting  as  magistrat«i 
or  as  individuals^  they,  like  all  other  public  eno- 
mics^  are  liable  to  capture  and  imprisonment  by 
martial  law.  They  have  then  become  &  belHgtf* 
ent  enemy. 

The  character  of  their  actions  is  to  be  deter- 
mtne<;l  by  the  military  commander;  not  by  tbt 
parchment  which  cont^iins  their  commi.'^^oni. 
A  Judge  may  be  a  public  enemy  a^  effectual  I  v  is 
any  other  citizen.  The  rebellious  districts  ^ihow 
many  examples  of  such  characters*  Is  a  jtidgt 
ifiitting  in  a  Northern  court,  and  endeavoring  to 
commit  acts  of  hostility  under  the  guise  of  ad- 
ministering law,  any  less  a  public  enerav  than  if 
he  were  holding  c^>urt  in  South-Oarolina,  and 
pretending  to  confiscate  the  property  of  loyal 
nien  f  Are  the  black  gown  and  wig  to  be  thi 
protection  of  traitors  * 

General  Jackson  arrested  a  judge  in  the  war 
of  1812,  kept  him  in  prison  in  order  to  prevent 
his  acts  of  judicial  hostility,  and  liberated  hin 
when  he  had  repulsed  Uie  enemy*  The  illegJ 
fine  imposed  on  him  by  that  Judge  was  repaJd  to 
the  General  after  many  ye»rs  under  a  vote  ef 
Congress.  Why  should  a  judge  be  protected 
from  the  consequences  of  his  act  of  hostility 
more  than  the  clergyman,  the  Imwyer^  <k'  tht 
governor  of  a  State  t 

The  public  safety  must  not  be  hajorded  bj 
enemies,  whatever  position  they  may  bold  ic 
public  or  private  life.  The  more  eminent  tbcir 
position,  the  more  dangerous  their  disloyalty- 
Am  on  g  acts  of  hostility  which  constitute 
jtjdges  public  enemies,  and  subject  Ibem  to  ar- 
rest, are  these : 

1.  When  a  State  judge  is  judieially  apprised 
that  a  party  is  in  custody  under  the  authority  ti 
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the  United  States,  he  can  proceed  no  further, 
under  a  hcibeas  carpus  or  other  process,  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner. 

If  he  orders  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  officer  holding  the  prisoner  to 
^  resist  that  order,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  sustain  him  in  doing  so,  and  in  ar- 
resting and  imprisoning  the  judge,  if  necessary.* 

2.  So  long  as  the  courts  do  not  Interfere  with 
military  operations  ordered  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief^  litigation  may  proceed  as  usual ;  but  if 
that  litigation  entangles  and  harasses  the  soldiers 
or  the  officers  so  as  to  disable  them  from  doing 
their  military  duty,  the  judges  and  the  actors 
being  hostile,  and  using  l^al  processes  for  the 
purpose  and  design  of  impeding  and  obstructing 
the  necessary  military  operations  in  time  of  war, 
the  courts  and  lawyers  are  liable  to  precaution- 
ary arrest  and  confinement,  whether  they  have 
committed  a  crime  known  to  the  statute  law  or 
not  .Military  restraint  is  to  be  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  hostilities,  and  public  safety  in  time 
of  civil  war  will  not  permit  courts  or  constables, 
colleges  or  slave-pens,  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  hostility  to  the  country. 

When  a  traitor  is  seized  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ting hostility  against  the  country,  it  makes  no 
differenofr  whether  he  is  captured  in  a  swamp  or 
in  a  court-house,  or  whether  be  has  in  his  pocket 
the  commission  of  a  judge  or  a  colonel. 

Commanders  in  the  field  are  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  take  the  opinions  of  judges  as  to  the 
character  or  extent  of  their  military  operations, 
nor  as  to  the  question  who  are  and  who  are  not 
public  enemies,  nor  who  have  and  who  have  not 
given  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  acts  of 
hostility  are  intended.  These  questions  are,  by 
the  paramount  laws  of  war,  to  be  settled  by  the 
officer  in  command. 

MILITABT  AR&ESTS    ARE    NOT    FORBIDDEN    BT    THE 
CONSTrrUTION. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  having  given  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  the  full  control  of  the 
army  when  in  active  service,  subject  only  to  the 
articles  of  war,  have  therefore  given  him  the  full 
powers  of  capture  and  arrest  of  enemies,  and 
nave  placed  upon  him  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  use  any  and  all  such  powers  as  may  be 
proper  to  insure  the  success  of  our  arms.  To 
carry  on  war  without  the  power  of  capturing  or 
arresting  enemies  would  be  impossible.  We 
should  not,  thereforie,  expect  to  find  in  the  Con- 
stitution any  provision  which  would  deprive  the 
country  of  any  means  of  self-defence  in  time  of 
unusual  public  danger. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
clause  which  in  any  way  limits  the  methods  of 
using  war  powers  when  war  exists. 

Some  persons  have  turned  attention  to  certain 
passages  in  the  amendments  relating,  as  was 
supposed,  to  this  subject  Let  us  examine 
them : 

Article  IV.  **The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
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secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  ant 
effects  against  uurtasonahle  searches  and  seiz^ 
ures  shall  not  be  violated.^* 

This  amendment  merely  declares  thai  the  right 
of  being  secure  against  unreasonable  seizures 
or  arrests  shall  not  be  violated.  It  does  not  de- 
clare that  NO  arrests  shall  be  made.  Will  any 
one  deny  that  it  is  reasonable  to  arrest  or  cap- 
ture the  person  of  a  public  enemy  ? 

If  all  arrests,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  were 
prohibited,  public  safety  would  be  disr^arded  ia 
favor  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Not  only  may  military  but  even  civil  arrestB 
be  made  when  reasonable, 

ARRESTS   WITHOUT  WARRANT. 

It  is  objected  that,  military' arrests  are  made 
without  warrant  The  military  order  is  the  war- 
rant authorizing  arrest,  issuing  fi^>m  a  command- 
er, in  like  manner  as  the  iudicial  order  is  the 
warrant  authorizing  arrest,  issuing  from  a  court 
But  even  civil  arrests  at  common  law  may  be 
made  without  warrant  by  constables,  or  by  pri- 
vate persons.  (1  Chitty,  0.  L.,  16  to  22.)  There 
is  a  liability  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  an 
offender  is  voluntarily  permitted  to  escape  by  a 
person  present  at.  the  commission  of  a  felony  or 
the  infliction  of  a  dangerous  wound. 

Whenever  there  is  probable  ground  of  suspi- 
cion  that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  a  private 
person  may,  without  warrant,  arrest  the  felon,  and 
probable  cause  will  protect  the  captor  from  civil 
liability. 

**  When  a  felony  has  been  committed,  a  con- 
stable may  arrest  a  supposed  offender  on  in- 
formation without  a  positive  charge,  and  without 
a  positive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.*'  And 
Chitty  says,  page  217;  "A  constable  may  justify 
an  imprisonment,  without  warrant,  on  a  reason- 
able charge  of  felony  made  to  him,  although  he 
afterward  discharge  the  prisoner  without  taking 
him  before  a  magistrate,  although  it  turns  out 
that  no  felony  was  committed  by  any  one." 

In  Wakely  vs.  Hart,  6  Binney,  818,  Chief-Jus- 
tice Tilghman  says  of  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
this  subject  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"  The  plaintiff  insists  that  by  the  constitution 
of  this  State  no  arrest  is  lawful  without  warrant 
issued  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath. 
Whether  this  be  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  main  point  in  the  case.  It  is 
declared  in  the  9th  article,  section  7,  *  that  the 
people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  arrests, 
and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  seize 
any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without  describ- 
ing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.' 

*^  The  provisions  of  this  section,  so  far  as  con- 
cern warrants,  only  guard  against  their  abuse  by 
issuing  them  without  good  cause,  and  in  so  gen- 
eral and  vague  a  form  as  may  put  it  in  the  power 
of  officers  who  execute  them  to  harass  innocent 
persona  under  pretence  of  suspicion ;  for,  if  gez^ 
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eral  warrants  were  allowed,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  officer  on  what  persons  or 
things  they  are  to  be  executed.  But  it  is  no- 
where said  th&t  there  shall  be  no  arrest  without 
warrant.  To  have  said  so  would  have  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  society.  The  felon  who  is 
seen  to  commit  murder  or  robbery  must  be  ar- 
rested on  the  spot,  or  suffered  to  escape.  So, 
although  if  not  seen,  yet  if  known  to  have  com- 
mitted a  felony,  and  pursued  with  or  without 
warrant,  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  person. 

**  And  even  where  there  is  only  probable  cause 
of  suspicion,  a  private  person  may,  without  war- 
rant, at  his  peril,  make  the  arrest  I  say  at  his 
peril,  for  nothing  short  of  proving  the  felony  will 
justify  the  arrest ;"  (that  is  by  a  private  person 
on  suspicion.)  **  These  principles  of  common 
law  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and 
not  intended  to  be  altered  or  impaired  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  right,  summarily,  to  arrest  persons  in  the 
act  of  committing  heinous  crimes  has  thus  been 
sanctioned  from  ancient  times  by  the  laws  of 
England  and  America.  No  warrant  is  required 
to  justify  arrests  of  persons  committing  felonies. 
The  right  to  make  such  arrests  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  society, 
though  its  exercise  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  great  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  necessities 
of  government  with  the  security  of  personal  lib- 
erty. 

If,  in  time  of  peace,  civil  arrests  for  felonies 
may  be  made  by  private  citizens  without  warrant, 
a  fortiori^  military  arrests  in  time  of  war  for 
acts  of  hostility,  either  executed  or  contemplated, 
may  be  made  under  the  warrant  of  a  military 
.  command.  And  the  provision  that  unreasonable 
seizures  or  arrests  are  prohibited  has  no  applica- 
tion to  military  arrests  in  time  of  war. 

OBJECTION     THAT     ARRESTS     ARE     MADE     WITnOUT 
INDICT3IENT. 

The  5th  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that : 

**  No  person  shall  bo  held  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ital, or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand-jury,  ex- 
cept in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.'* 

This  article  has  no  reference  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  relates 
only  to  their  rights  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  no  person  shall  be  subject  for  the 
same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb.  If  rebellion  or  treason  bo  one  of  the 
offences  here  alluded  to,  and  a  rebel  has  been 
once  under  fire^  and  thus  been  put  in  jeopardy 
of  lif«  or  limb,  (in  one  sense  of  that  phrase,)  he 


could  not  be  fired  at  a  second  time  without  vi> 
lating  the  Constitution,  because  a  second  shoi 
would  put  him  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offence. 

"  Nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  If  this 
provision  relates  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  time 
of  war ^  it  is  obvious  that  no  property  can  be 
captured,  no  rebel  killed  in  battle  or  imprisoDcd 
by  martial  law. 

The  claim  that  *^no  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand-jury,  except  in  ^ises,"  etc.,  in  like  man- 
ner applies  only  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  time 
of  peace. 

What  are  ^*  cases  arisinz  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger  "  ? 

Suppose  the  Union  forces  arrest  a  spy  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  or  catch  a  band  of  guerrilUs, 
neither  the  spy  nor  the  guerrillas  belong  to  oca 
land  forces  or  navy.  The  enemy  are  no  part  of 
our  forces  or  of  our  militia ;  and  while  this  pro- 
vision covers  offences  therein  specified,  if  com- 
mitted by  our  troops,  and  allows  them  to  be 
dealt  with  by  martial  law,  it  would  (if  it  is  ap- 
plicable in  4ime  of  war)  prevent  our  executing 
martial  law  against  such  enemies  captured  in  war. 
We  should,  under  such  a  construction,  be  re^ 
quired  to  indict  and  prosecute  our  enemy  for 
capital  crimes,  instead  of  capturing  and  treating 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  punishing  Ihem  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  construction  is  ob- 
vious. The  language  is  inapplicable  to  a  case  of 
military  arrest  in  war-time.  No  soldier  Ls  held 
to  answer  for  a  crime ;  he  is  captured  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  to  be  released,  paroled,  or  ex- 
changed. He  is  never  expected  to  answer  to  any 
indictment ;  prisoners  of  war  are  not  indicted. 

Nor  can  any  prisoner  be  held  to  answer  forinj 
crime  unless  upon  a  charge  of  such  crime  made 
before  some  tribunal.  No  such  charge  is  made 
against  prisoners  of  war,  nor  are  they  charged 
with  any  crime,  infamous  or  otherwise,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  held  to  answer  any. 

Hence  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
etc.,  relates  in  express  terms  only  to  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  mili- 
tary arrests  or  the  procedures  of  martial  law. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  while  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  not  in  the  naval  or  mil- 
itary service  are  guarded  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  outposts  of  justice  are  secured  by  freedom 
from  unreasonable  arrests,  and  in  requiring  in- 
dictment to  be  found  by  grand-jurors,  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  infbnuation 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  open  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  aid  of  counsel,  etc,  all  these 
high  privileges  arc  not  accorded  to  our  public  en- 
emy in  time  of  war,  nor  to  those  citizens  who 
commit  military  offences,  which,  not  being  against 
any   statute  or  municipal  Uw,   cannot   be  the 
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fdandation  af  any  indictment,  punishment,  or 
trial  by  jury,  and  do  not  conslltute  any  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  orirne^  or  to  person?!  who 
commit  tictn  which  impede^  embarrass^  and  t<Mid 
to  thwart  the  military  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment 

Tho  safeguards  of  criminal  procedures  In 
courts  of  justice  in  time  of  peace  are  not  to  be 
construed  into  protcctioo  of  public  enemies  in 
time  of  war. 

Tut  coNSTrrcTTm^  sanctio){a  militakt  arrests. 

The  Constitution  itself  authorizes  couits-mar- 
tial  These  court^s  punish  for  offences  different 
from  those  provided  for  by  any  cnmmal  statute. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  crimes  not  against  statute 
laws  Tnay  be  punished  by  law  according  to  the 
Conii^titutionf  and  h\»q  that  arrests  necessary  to 
bring  the  offenders  before  that  tribunal  are  law- 
ful 

In  Dynes  ys.  Rooter ^^  the  evidence  was  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  hold  a  marshal  lia- 
ble for  executing  the  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  State**,  in  committing  Dynes  to  the 
penitentiary  for  an  oETence  of  which  ne  had  been 
adjudged  guilty  by  a  naval  court-martiiiK 

This  case  shows  that  the  crimes  to  be  punish- 
e*i  and  the  modes  of  procedura  by  courts*mar- 
tial  are  different  from  those  punished  by  civil , 
tribunals;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  those  classes 
of  trihunala  ia  distinct,  and  that  the  judicial 
power  and  the  military  power  of  courta-martial 
art'  independent  of  each  other^  and  both  author-  ^ 
izcd  by* the  same  Constitution^  and  courts  mar- 
tial may  punish  offences  other  than  those  pro- 
Tided  for  by  criminal  statuteis.  And  if  they  may 
do  so^  it  follows  that  persons  may  be  arrested  for 
such  oflences.  The  law  is  laid  down  by  the 
court  as  follows : 

^^  The  demurrer  admits  that  the  court-martial 
was  legally  organ iseedf  and  that  the  crime  charged 
was  one  forbidden  by  law  ;  that  the  court  had  ju- 
risdiction of  the  charge  as  it  yirwi  made  ;  tbnt  a 
trial  took  place  before  the  court  upon  tlie  charge, 
and  the  defendant's  plea  of  not  guilty ;  and  that, 
upon  tlie  evidence  in  the  case,  the  court  found 
Dynes  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  desert,  and  sen- 
tenced hmi  to  be  punished  as  has  been  already 
stated  i  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  wus  ap* 

S roved  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  his  direction 
>ynes  was  brought  to  Washington ;  and  that  the 
defendant  was  mar^lial  for  the  IHstrict  of  Colum- 
bia^ and  that  in  receiving  Dynes^  and  commiting 
hi[u  to  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  lie  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  execution  of  the  sentence.  Among  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  are 
the  following :  *  To  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy  •/  *  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces.'  And  the  eighth 
amendment,  which  requires  a  presentment  of  a 
erand  jury  in  cases  of  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
iamous  crime,  expressly  excepts  from  its  opera- 
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tion  *  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces. 
And  by  the  second  section  fif  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitntinn,  it  is  declured  that  *  the  Pres- 
ident shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  Stites,  when  call^  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,* 

^' These  provisions  show  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  irUil  and  putiuhment 
<^f  military  and  nntal  otfk^n  in  the  manner  thin 
ami  Tiqt^ practUed  hij  civilized  nation*^  and  that 
the  power  to  do  so  is  given  without  any  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, defining  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  ;  ind^ed^  that  the  two  p&trer9  ara 
entirely  indepirtd^nt  of  each  other. ''^ 

The  fact  that  the  power  existtj  of  suspending 
tho  writ  of  habeas  corpfis  in  time  of  rebellion^ 
when  the  public  safety  re<]uires  it,  shows  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  that 
arrests  would  he  made  for  crimes  not  against 
municipal  law,  and  that  the  administration  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law  on  ha^^as  cotpn*  would 
re<]oire  discharge  of  prisoners,  and  that  such 
discharge  might  endanger  public  safety.  It  was 
to  protect  public  aafety  in  time  of  rebellion  thnt 
the  right  to  suspend  the  habeas  corptm  was  let^ 
in  the  power  of  Government 

JtlUTAKV   POWEKS   MAV    PE    nELEOATlP, 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  tho 
Commander-in-Chief  has  been  the  only  military 
authority  spoken  of  m  authorized  to  order  arrests 
and  seizures.  His  powers  may  be  delegated  to 
officers,  and  may  be  excrci!Sed  by  them  under 
his  command.  So  also  the  Secretaries  of  VVar 
and  State  are  public  officers,  through  whom  the 
President  acts  in  making  orders  for  arresU,  and 
their  acU  are  in  law  t be  acts  of  the  President. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  war  thnt 
many  if  not  rnost  of  tire  powers  of  the  President 
or  commander  should  be  exercised  by  his  Secre- 
taries and  his  generals,  and  that  many  of  their 
powers  should  be  executed  by  oQicers  under 
them  ;  and  altbongh  it  not  seldom  happens  thnt 
subalterns  use  the  powers  of  arrest  and  deten- 
tion, yet  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  ineritable  misfortunes  of  war. 

OBEDIENCE    OF   ORDEEIS    IS   JUSTIFECATtO!!. 

Whatever  military  man  obeys  the  order  of  hi^ 
superior  officer,  is  justified  by  law  in  doing  so. 
Obedience  to  orders  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  a  violation  of  that  law  subjects  the  soldier 
lo  disgraceful  punishment  Acts  done  in  oIkkU* 
ence  to  military  orders  w^ill  not  subject  the  agent 
to  civil  or  criminal  liability  in  courts  of  law.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  abuse  of  military  author- 
ity subjects  the  offender  to  civil  liability  for  such 
abuse,  and  ho  who  authorized  the  wrong  is  re- 
sponsible for  it 

OFFICERS    MAKING    ARRESTS    NOT   LIABLK    TO    CITIL 
SUIT  OR  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION. 

That  military  arrests  are  deemed  necessary  for 
public  safety  by  Congress  is  shown  bj  tbe  Aol 
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<if  March  thrrd,  1803,  ch.  Rl.  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vide<i  that  no  person  aires tdl  by  nuthority  of  the 
President  of  tlio  United  States  shall  l>e  dis- 
charged from  imprisonment  so  lotig-  tis  the  war 
lasts,  md  the  President  shall  Ree  fit  to  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  kaffnas  corpus. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  jmiiij©  Act  pro  rides 
"that  any  order  of  the  Ptes^rdent,  or  under  his 
authority^  rtiade  at  any  time  during  the  existence 
of  this  present  reljelHon,  shall  be  a  defence  in 
ftll  courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,^  c^vil  or 
.  criminal,  ponding  or  to  be  commenced  for  any 
search,  *eiEun\  arrest^  or  imprisonment^  made^ 
done,  or  committed,  or  nets  omitted  to  be  done 
under  and  by  yirtue  of  such  order^  or  under 
color  of  any  lav^  of  Congre$ts,  and  such  defence 
may  be  made  by  special  plea^  or  under  the  goti- 
eral  issue. '^ 

The  same  act  further  provides  that  actions 
against  officers  and  others  for  torts  in  arrests  com- 
menced in  Slate  courts  may  be  removed  to  cir- 
cuit courts,  and  thence  to  tho  Supremo  Court 
The  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  thereupon  ceases, 
and  the  rights  of  the  defendant  may  be  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  administered  by 
the  Supreme  CourL  By  these  proviBions  there 
is  securetl  protection  for  the  past  and  security  in 
the  future  performance  of  military  and  civil  duties 
under  orders  of  the  Fre^sident  in  time  of  war ;  and 
the  statute  contains  an  implied  admi^^nion  of  the 
necessity  to  public  welfare  of  arrcstB  for  crimes 
not  again !^t  statutes,  but  endangering  public  .'^fe- 
ty,  and  of  imprisomenta  for  offences  not  known 
to  the  municipal  bwH,  but  yet  equally  dangerous 
to  th&  country  in  civil  war. 

ARBtTRABT   POWER    NOT   COXStftTENT  WITH    CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL  OB    FREE   aOVErtN3IENTS. 

The  exercise  of  irresponsible  powers  is  incom- 
pa  ti  bl  e  wi  th  con  s  ti  tu  tiona!  govern  m  e  n  L  V  n  bri  died 
will,  the  offspring  of  sdlisbness  and  of  arrogance, 
regards  no  rights,  and  listens  to  no  claims  of  rea^ 
sou,  justice,  policy,  or  honor.  Itj^s  impmou.s  man- 
date being  its  only  law,  arbitrary  power  sucks 
out  the  hearths  blood  of  civil  liberty.  Vindicated 
by  our  fathers  on  many  a  l»ard-fought  battle-field, 
and  made  holy  by  the  sacrihce  of  their  noblest 
sons,  that  hberty  must  not  be  wounded  or  de- 
stroyed; and  in  time  ofpc^ee,  in  a  free  country, 
its  power  should  shelter  loyal  citis^ens  from  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  uureasonablo  seizures  of  their 
persons  or  property. 

TBUE  M£A.NIN<1  OF  ^^  AEimTkAnv'*  A3  ntSTLNGtnsaCD 
FBOM    "PlSCRETIOyAHV/' 

AVhat  arrests  are  **  arbitrary  f 

Among  the  acts  of  war  which  hare  been  se- 
rerely  censurLKl  is  that  class  of  military  captures 
reproachfully  styled  **  arbitrary  ■'  arrest'*. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "arbi- 
trary" ?  Wl>en  used  tocharactcri/.e  military  ar- 
rests it  means  such  as  are  made  at  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  officer,  wiihoiU  right  and 
without  lawful  authority.  Rut  powers  are  not 
irbitTAry  because  the/  may  be  discfiitionajy.   tUm  \ 


authority  of  judges  is  oft«n  di.«;crelJonary ;  an4 
oren  if  discretion  hegoTemed  by  nilc«,  the Judg? 
makes  his  own  rules ;  yet  no  one  can  justly  claini 
that  such  ^"udicial  atithority  is  arbitrary. 

The  existence  of  an  authority  may  be  unde^ 
n table,  while  the  mode  of  using  it  may  be  disene- 
tionory.  A  power  is  arbitrary  only  when  it  i* 
founded  upon  no  rightful  authority,  civil  oa-  mili- 
tary. It  may  be  wittrin  the  discretion  of  a  ctym- 
mander  to  make  a  military  order  ;  to  dictate  ita 
terms ;  to  act  upon  facti  and  reasons  known  only 
to  himsulf ;  it  may  suddenly  and  violently  affect 
the  property,  liberty,  or  life  of  soldiers  or  of  citi- 
zens ;  yet  such  an  order,  being  the  lawful  iis«  of 
a  cliscietionary  authority,  is  not  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  When  such  orders  are  insu^d 
on  the  (ield,  or  in  the  midst  of  active  operationi^ 
no  objection  is  made  to  them  on  th©  pretence  that 
they  are  lawless  or  unauthorised,  nor  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  must  be  instantly  and  absolutely 
obeyed. 

The  difference  is  plain  between  the  exu^ci^  of 
arbitrary  power  and  the  arbitrary  e^t^rcise  of 
power.  The  former  is  against  law  ;  the  la^er. 
however  ungraciously  or  in  considerately  imad^  u 
lawful 

HtLITARY   AaRESTS   LAWFCt* 

The  laws  of  war,  military  and  martial^  written 
and  unwritten,  founded  ou  llie  necessities  of  gov* 
eminent,  are  samUioned  by  the  Constitution  md 
laws,  and  rccogni/ed  as  valid  by  the  SupT^ma 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Arrests  made  under  the  laws  of  war  are  neither 
arbitrary  nor  without  legal  justification. 

In  Crusi  vs.  Burrlmn^  Judtje  Wai/ne^  deliver- 
ing the  opinion,  (16  Howard,  189,  190,)  says: 

**  Early  in  184T  the  President,  as  constitutionil 
Conm  lander -in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  au- 
thorised the  militarj'  and  naval  commanders  af 
our  forces  in  California  to  eiercise  the  belligerent 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  and  to  form  a  civil  govern* 
ment  for  the  conquered  country,  and  to  impo«« 
duties  on  import*^  and  tonnage  as  military  contri- 
butions for  th©  support  of  the  govern mont  and  of 
the  army,  which  had  the  conquest  in  possession. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  thesie  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  action  of  our  army  and  navy  coiu- 
mauderB  in  California,  in  conformity  with'  them, 
was  according  to  the  law  of  arms,*'  etc 

So,  in  Fttming  VB,  Pa^ge,  (9  Howard,  615,) 
Chief-Justice  Taney  says : 

'*  The  person  who  acted  in  the  character  of  col- 
lector in  this  instance,  acted  as  such  under  th© 
authority  of  the  militarj*  commander  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders ;  and  the  regulations  he  adopt- 
t^  were  not  thosse  prescribed  by  law,  but  by  the 
President  in  hts  character  as  Commandef-io- 
Chief" 

It  is  eslahlished  by  these  opinions  that  military 
orders,  in  accordance  with  martial  law  or  the  lawj 
of  war,  though  they  may  be  contrary  to  municipal 
lawg  J  and  the  use  of  the  Ui?ual  means  of  enforc- 
ing such  orders  by  military  power*  including  cap- 
ture, arrest^  imprisonment,  or  the  desstruction  of 
life  and  property,  aro  authonzed  lad  £i4.st\Iucd 
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upon  the  firm  basis  of  martial  law,  which  is,  in 
time  of  war,  constitutional  law. 

A  military  arrest  being  one  of  the  recognized 
necessities  of  warfare,  is  as  legal  and  constitu- 
tional a  procedure,  under  the  laws  of  war,  as  an 
arrest  by  civil  authority  by  the  sheriff,  after  the 
criminal  has  been  indicted  by  a  grand-jury  for  a 
statute  offence. 

In  time  of  peace  the  interference  of  military 
force  is  offensive  to  a  free  people.  Its  decrees 
seem  overbearing,  and  its  procedures  violent  It 
has  few  safeguards  and  no  restraints.  The  genius 
of  republican  government  revolts  against  perma- 
nent military  rule.  Hence  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  are  easily  aroused  upon  any  appearance 
of  usurpation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  op- 
ponents of  the  Government  have  endeavored  to 
cripple  the  war  power  of  the  President  by  mak- 
ing against  him  the  unfounded  pretence  that  mili- 
tary arrests,  a  familiar  weapon  of  warfare,  can  be 
employed  only  at  the  hazard  of  civil  liberty. 

.ON   WHAT  GROUND   FORCK   IS  JUSTIFIABLE. 

When  the  administration  of  laws  is  resisted  by 
an^  armed  public  enemy ;  when  government  is  as- 
saulted or  overthrown ;  when  magistrate  and 
ruler  are  alike  powerless,  the  nation  must  assert 
and  maintain  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Gov- 
ernment must  fight  or  perish.  Self-preservation 
requires  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights  by  mili- 
tary power.  The  right  to  use  military  power 
rests  on  the  universal  law  of  self-defence. 

MARTIAL   LAW. 

When  war  is  waged,  it  ought  not  to  degenerate 
into  unbridled  brutality,  but  it  should  conform 
to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  of  humanity.  Its 
objects,  means,  and  methods  should  be  justifiable 
in  the  forum  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations. 
The  laws  or  rules  which  usually  govern  this  use 
of  force  are  called  military  and  martial  law,  or 
the  laws  of  war. 

Principles  deducible  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature,  objects,  and  means  of  war  will,  if  un- 
derstood, remove  from  the  mind  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  civil  liberty,  from  military  arrests 
and  other  employment  of  force.  When  war  ex- 
ists, whatever  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war  is  not  arbitrary,  and  is  not  in  dero- 
.  gation  of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  but  is  lawful, 
justifiable,  and  indispensable  to  public  safety. 

WAR   POWER   HAS   LIMITS. 

Although  the  empire  of  the  war  power  is  vast, 
yet  it  has  definite  boundaries,  wherein  it  is  su- 
preme. It  overrides  municipal  laws  and  all  do- 
mestic institutions  or  relations  which  impede  or 
interfere  with  its  complete  sway.  It  reigns  un- 
controllable until  its  legitimate  work  is  executed ; 
but  then  it  lays  down  its  dripping  sword  at  the 
feet  of  Justice,  whose  wroncs  it  has  avenged. 

It  is  not  now  proposed  to  define  the  limits  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  warfare  upon 
the  general  proceedings  of  belligerents.  It  is  to 
one  only  of  tne  usual  methods  of  war  that  atten- 


tion is  now  directed,  namely,  to  the  capture  and 
detention  of  public  enemies. 

ARRESTS  NECBSSART. 

Effectual  hostilities  could  not  be  prosecuted 
without  exercising  the  right  to  capture  and  im- 
prison hostile  persons.  Barbarous  nations  only 
would  justify  the  killing  of  those  who  might  fall 
into  their  power.  It  is  now  too  late  to  question 
the  authority  of  martial  law,  which  sanctions 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  those  who  engage  in 
foreign  or  civil  war.  The  imprisonment  of  such 
persons  is  much  more  important  to  the  public 
safety  in  civil  than  in  international  war&re. 

MILITARY  CRIMES. 

Military  crimes,  or  crimes  of  war,  include  all 
acts  of  hostility  to  the  country,  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  any  department  or  officer  thereof; 
to  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  any  person  employed 
therein ;  provided  that  such  acts  of  hostility  have 
the  effect  of  opposing,  embarrassing,  defeating, 
or  even  of  interfering  with  our  military  or  naval 
operations  in  carrying  on  the  war,  or  of  aiding, 
encouraging,  or  supporting  the  enemy. 

According  to  the  laws  of  war,  military  arrests 
may  be  made  for  the  punishment  or  preventioa 
of  military  crimes. 

DOUBLE  LIABfLTTT 

Such  crimes  may  or  may  not  be  offences 
against  statutes.  The  fact  that  an  act  of  hostili- 
ty is  against  municipal  as  well  as  martial  law, 
even  though  it  may  subject  the  offender  to  indict- 
ment in  civil  tribunals,  does  not  relieve  him  from 
responsibility  to  military  power. 

To  make  civil  war  against  the  United  States  is 
to  commit  treason.  Such  act  of  treason  renders 
the  traitor  liable  to  indictment  and  condemnation 
in  the  courts,  and  to  capture,  arrest,  or  death  oi^ 
the  field  of  battle.  But  because  a  traitor  may  bo 
hung  as  a  criminal  by  the  sherifi^  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  may  not  be  captured,  arrested,  or 
shot  as  a  public  enemy  by  the  soldiers. 

An  act  of  hostility  may  thus  subject  the  of- 
fender to  two-fold  liability  —  first  to  civil,  and 
then  to  military  tribunals.  Whoever  denies  the 
right  to  make  military  arrests,  for  crimes  which 
are  punishable  by  civil  tribunals,  would  necessa- 
rily withhold  one  of  the  usual  and  most  effective 
and  essential  means  of  carrying  on  war.  Who- 
ever restricts  the  right  to  cases  where  crimes 
have  been  pommitted  in  violation  of  some  special 
statute,  would  destroy  one  of  the  chief  safeguards 
of  public  security  and  defence. 

ACTS   MADE  CRIMINAL   BT   A   STATE   OF   WAR. 

The  quality  of  an  act  depends  on  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed. 

Acts  which  would  have  been  harmless  and  in- 
nocent in  time  of  peace,  become  dangerous,  inju- 
rious, and  guilty  in  time  of  war.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  **  the  service  "  contain  many  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  For  a  soldier  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  a  superior  officer  might,  as  be- 
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tveen  two  civilians,  be  a  harmless  or  beneficial 
use  of  **  free  speech,"  but  as  in  time  of  war  such 
"  free  speech "  might  destroy  discipline,  encour- 
age disobedience  of  orders,  or  even  break  up  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  commanders, 
such  speaking  is  strictiy  forbidden,  and  becomes 
a  crime. 

Most  of  the  regulations  which  require  obedi- 
ence to  orders  are  such,  that  disregard  of  them 
would,  in  time  of  peace,  by  civilians,  be  no 
breach  of  law  or  of  morals,  yet  a  breach  of  them 
by  soldiers  becomes  a  moral  and  a  military  crime. 

In  like  manner,  a  citizen  may  commit  acts  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  in  ordinary  times,  but 
which  become  grave  offences  in  time  of  war,  al- 
though not  embraced  in  the  civil  penal  code. 

Actions  not  constituting  any  otTence  against 
the  municipal  code  of  a  countiy,  having  become 
highly  injurious  and  embarrassing  to  military 
operations,  may  and  must  be  prevented  if  not 
punished.  Such  actions,  beine  crimes  against 
military  or  martial  law,  or  the  laws  of  war,  can 
be  prevented  only  by  arrest  and  confinement,  or 
destruction  of  the  offender.  If  an  act  which  in- 
terferes with  military  operations  is  not  against 
municipal  law,  the  greater  is  the  reason  for  pre- 
venting it  by  martial  law.  And  if  such  an  action 
cannot  be  punished  nor  prevented  by  civil  or 
criminal  law,  this  fact  makes  stronger  the  neces- 
sity for  preventing  evil  consequences  by  arrest- 
ing the  offender. 

Absence  of  penal  law  imperatively  demands 
application  of  military  preventive  process — that 

is,   ARRESTS. 

ARREST  OF  INNOCENT  PERSONS. 

Innocent  persons  are,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, liable  to  military  arrest  in  time  of  civil 
war.  Suppose  an  army  retreating  from  an  un- 
successful battle,  and  desirous  of  concealing  from 
the  enemy  the  number,  position,  and  directions 
taken  by  the  forces ;  and  if,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  facts  from  becoming  known  to  their  pursu- 
ers, the  persons  who  are  met  on  the  retreat  arc 
captured  and  carried  away,  can  any  one  doubt 
the  right  of  making  such  arrests  ?  However  loy- 
al or  friendly  those  persons  may  be,  yet,  if  seized 
by  a  pursuing  enemy,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  disclose  facts  by  which  the  retreating  army 
could  be  destroyed.  Hence,  when  war  exists, 
and  the  arrest  and  detention  of  even  innocent 
persons  is  essential  to  the  sxtceess  of  military 
operations,  such  arrest  and  detention  are  lawful 
and  justifiable. 

Suppose  a  loyal  judge  holding  a  court  in  a 
loyal  State,  and  a  witness  is  on  the  stand  who 
knows  the  details  of  a  proposed  military  expe- 
dition which  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
military  operations  of  the  army  or  navy  to  have 
disclosed  or  made  public,  would  any  one  doubt 
the  right  of  the  military  commander  to  stop  the 
trial  on  the  instant,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impris- 
on the  judge  or  the  witness,  to  prevent  be- 
trayal of  our  military  plans  and  expeditions,  so 
that  they  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
eoemyr 


The  innocence  of  the  person  who  may  throogfa 
ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  folly,  endanger  the 
success  of  military  expeditions,  does  not  de 
prive  the  military  commander  of  the  power  to 
guard  against  hazard  and  prevent  mischief. 

The  true  principle  is  this :  the  military  com- 
mander has  the  power,  in  time  of  war,  to  ar- 
rest and  detain  all  persons  who,  by  being  at 
large,  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  will 
impede  or  endanger  the  military  operations  of 
the  country. 

The  true  test  of  liability  to  arrest  is,  therefore, 
not  alone  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party; 
not  alone  the  neighborhood  or  distance  from  the 
places  where  battles  are  impending;  not  alone 
whether  he  is  engaged  in  active  hostilities ;  but 
whether  his  being  at  large  will  actually  tend 
to  impede,  embarrass,  or  hinder  the  henus  jids 
military  operations  in  creating,  organizing,  main- 
taining, and  most  effectually  using  the  inilitary 
forces  of  the  country. 

No  other  motive  or  object  for  making  military 
arrests,  except  for  military  crimes,  is  to  be  tol- 
erated ;  no  arrests,  made  under  pretence  of  mil- 
itary power  for  other  objects,  are  latitful  or 
justifiable.  The  dividing  line  between  eitil  lib- 
erty and  military  power  is  precisely  here :  dvil 
liberty  secures  the  right  to  freedom  from  arrests 
except  by  civil  process  in  time  of  peace ;  or  by 
military  power  when  war  exists,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  are  such  that  the  arrest  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  prevent  embarrassment  or 
injury  to  the  bona  fide  military  operations  of  the 
army  or  navy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  justify  an  arrest  to  sty 
that  war  exists,  or  that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  (un- 
less martial  law  is  declared.)  Nor  is  it  ncccs.sary 
to  justify  arrests  that  active  hostilities  should  be 
going  on  at  the  place  of  the  arrest  It  is,  how- 
ever, enough  to  justify  arrests  in  any  locality, 
however  far  removed  from  the  battle-fields  of 
contending  armies,  if*  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and 
the  arrest  is  required  to  punish  a  military  crime, 
prevent  an  act  of  hostility,  or  even  to  avoid  the 
danger  that  military  operations  of  any  description 
may  be  impeded,  embarrassed,  or  prevented. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  arrests,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  **a  person  taken  and 
held  by  the  military  forces,  whether  before,  or 
in,  or  after  a  battle,  or  without  any  battle  at 
all,  is  virtually  a  prisoner  of  war.  No  matter  ' 
what  his  alleged  offence,  whether  he  is  a  rebel, 
a  traitor,  a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  arms,  he  is  to 
be  held  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  for  these  have  been  substituted  for  the  laws 
of  peace.'* 

CAUSE   or   ARREST  CANNOT   BE   SAFELY  DISCLOSED. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  when  Government  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  arrests  for  causes  which 
exist  during  civil  war,  that  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing such  arrests  shoujd  be  at  once  miide  public ; 
otherwise  the  purpose  for  which  the  arrest  is 
made  might  bo  defeated.  Thus,  if  a  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  commit  hostilities,  and  one 
conspirator  is  arrested,  publishing  the  ikcts  might 
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enable  other  co-conspirators  to  escape,  and  tiike '     Thus  express  power  is  given  bj  statute  to  the 
advantage  of  their  information.     It  may  be  no- 1  President  to  make  military  arrests  of  innocent 


cessary  to  make  arrests  on  grounds  justifyiiig 
suspicion  of  hostile  intentions,  when  it  might  be 
an  act  of  injustice  to  the  party  suspected,  if  in- 
nocent, to  publish  the  facts  on  which  such  sus- 
picions were  entertained  ;  and  if  guilty,  it  might 
prevent  the  Government  from  obtaining  proof 
against  him,  or  preventing  the  hostile  act  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  safety  of  civil  lib- 
erty must  rest  in  the  honesty,  inti^ty,  and 
responsibility  of  those  who  have  been  for  the 
time  clothed'  with  the  high  powers  of  administt^r- 
ing  the  Government 

ARRESTS  TO   PREVENT  HOSTILITIES. 

The  best  use  of  armies. and  of  navies  is  not  to 
punish  criminals  for  offences  against  laws,  but  to 
prevent  public  enemies  from  committing  future 
hostilities.  Victory  and  conquest  are  not  for 
revenge  of  wrongs,  but  for  security  of  rights. 
Arch  traitors  and  consummate  villains  are  not 
those  on  whom  the  avenging  sword  is  most 
apt  to  fall,  but  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their 
crimes  are  those  who  oftenest  bear  the  sharp 
catastrophe  of  battles. 

We  arrest  and  hold  an  enemy  not  to  punish^ 
but  to  restrain  him  from  acts  of  hostility  ;  we 
hang  a  spy  not  only  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting a  similar  offence,  but  chiefly  to  prevent 
his  betraying  us  to  the  enemy. 

We  capture  and  destroy  the  property  even  of 
friends,  Lf  exposed  in  an  enemy's  country,  not 
to  injure  those  who  wish  us  well,  but  to  with- 
draw their  property  from  liability  to  be  used  by 
our  opponents. 

In  a  defensive  civil  war,  many,  if  not  most, 
military  operations  have  for  their  legitimate  ob- 
ject the  prevention  of  acts  of  hostility. 

In  case  of  foreign  war,  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vides that  to  prevent  hostilities  by  aliens  they 
mav  be  arrested. 

In  case  of  "  Declared  war  between  the  United 


foreign-bom  persons  under  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  taking  part  in  the  contest 

While  this  ample  authority  is  given  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  arrest  the  persons  o* 
aliens  residing  here,  as  a  precautionary  measum^ 
a  far  greater  power  aver  the  perioru  of  our  own 
eitizetii  is,  for  the  same  reason,  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  case  of  public  danger, 

RESTRAINT  OF  LIBERTY  BY  COMPULSORY  IfaiTABT 
DUTY  EXCEEDS  TEMPORARY  RESTRAINT  BY  ARREST. 

To  prevent  hostilities  in  case  of  threatened 
danger,  the  President  may  call  into  service  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
militia,  and  thereby' tt^'ect  vast  numbers  of  citi- 
zens to  military  duty  under  all  the  severity  of 
martial  law,  whereby  they  are  required  to  act 
under  restraints  more  severe,  and  to  incur  dan* 
gers  more  formidable  than  anv  mere  arreet  and 
detention  in  a  safe  place  for  a  limited  time. 

The  law  of  Congress  (1795)  provides  that  the 
army  may  be  call^  into  actual  service  not  only 
in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  but  when  there  is 
danger  of  invasion.  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  o(^  Martin  ve.  Mott,  12  Wheaton  R  28. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  question  whether  such  danger  ex- 
ists, and  he  alone  can  call  into  action  the  proper 
force  to  meet  the  danger. 

Jle  alone  is  the  judge  as  to  where  the  danger 
IS,  and  he  has  a  right  to  place  his  troops  there^ 
in  whatever  State  or  territory  that  danger  is  ap- 
prehended. He  may  issue  orders  to  his  army  to 
take  such  military  measures  as  may,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  necessary  for  public  safety;  whether 
these  measures  require  the  destruction  of  public 
or  private  property,  the  arrest  or  capture  of  per- 
mns^  or  other  speedy  and  effectual  military  ope- 


SUtes  and  any  foreign  nation,  or  of  any  invasioi> '  nations,  sanctioned  by  the  Uws  of  war. 

or  predatory  incursion  bemgatf^mptea or  fArtfat-       -     -  .  •'.  .  

ened  against  any  Territory  of  tl|^  United  States 
by  any  foreign  government,  and  the  President 
shall  make  public  proclamation  of  the  event,  all 
natives,  citizens,  denizens,   or  subjects  of  the 
hostile  nation  or  government,   being  males  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
be  within  the  United  States  and  not  actually 
naturalized,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  re- 
strained, secured,  and  removed  as  alien  enemies," 
**  Power  over  this  subject  is  given  to  the  Pres 
ident,  having  due  regar" 
by  the  act  of  the  sixth 
this  act  the  President  \i 

the  confinement  of  aliens,  although  such  confine- 
ment was  not  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
from  the  United  States,  and  means  were  confer- 
red on  him  to  enforce  his  orders,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  that  any  judicial  means  should  be 
called  in  to  enforce  tlie  regulations  of  the  Presi^ 
dent"* 


Such  are  the  principles  settled  in  Martin  vs, 
Mott,*  and  re&fflrmed  in  Luther  vs,  Borden,t 
where,  in  a  civil  war  in  a  State,  the  appreher^ 
ifion  of  danger,  and  the  right  to  use  military 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  to  restrain  the  public 
enemy,  are  held  to  justify  the  violation  of  rights 
of  person  and  property,  invariably  held  sacred 
iLud  inviolable  in  time  of  peace. 

MILITARY   ARRESTS  MADE  BY  ALL   GOVERNMENTS   QC 
CIVIL  WAR. 


regard  to  treaty  stipulations  Capture  of  prisoners, 
sixth  of  Julv,  1798;  and  by  \  j^,,  ^^^r  the  worid,  am< 
Bnt  was  authonzed  to  du-ect   inire  of  belligerent.    N( 


•  LodiliigtMi  M.  Sntth,  f«Un  a  a  Bcp.  4IC 
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seizures  of  property,  are, 
among  the  familiar  proceed- 
ings of  belligerents.  No  existing  government  has 
ever  hesitated,  while  civil  war  was  raging,  to 
make  military  arrests.  Nor  could  warlike  opera- 
tions be  successfully  conducted  without  a  fre- 
quent use  of  the  power  to  take  and  restrain  hos- 
tile persons.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
history  of  England  and  Franca     While  the  laws 

•  IS  WhMtoa*s  Rcporta,  fMige  88. 
t  8  Howard*!  Rfporn,  pift  1. 
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of  war  place  in  the  hands  of  militaiy  command- 
era  the  power  to  capture,  arrest,  and  imprison 
the  armj  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  unreasona- 
ble not  to  authorize  them  to  capture  a  hostile 
individual,  when  his  going  at  large  would  endan- 
ger the  success  of  military  operations.  To  carry 
on  war  with  no  right  to  seize  and  hold  prisoners 
would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  with  no  right  to 
arrest  and  imprison  culprits. 

PECULIAR  NECESSITIES  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

In  foreign  wars,  where  the  belligerents  are  sep- 
arated by  territorial  boundaries,  or  by  difference 
of  language,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing fnend  from  foe.  But  in  civil  war,  those 
who  are  now  antagonists  but  yesterday  walked 
in  the  same  paths,  gathered  around  the  same  fire- 
side, worshipped  at  the  same  altar ;  there  is  no 
means  of  separating  friend  from  foe,  except  by 
the  single  test  of  loyalty,  or  hostility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

XARXS  or  BOSTILITT. 

It  is  a  sentiment  of  hostility  which  in  time  of 
war  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Government,  to  crip- 
ple its  powers  of  self-defence,  to  destroy  or  de- 
preciate its  resources,  to  undermine  confidence  in 
Its  capacity  or  its  integrity,  to  diminish,  demor- 
alize, or  destroy  its  armies,  to  break  down  confi- 
dence in  those  who  are  intrusted  with  its  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  field. 

He  is  a  public  enemy*  who  seeks  falsely  to  ex- 
alt the  motives,  character,  and  capacity  of  armed 
traitors,  to  magnify  their  resources,  to  encourage 
their  efforts  by  sovring  dissensions  at  home,  and 
inviting  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  our 
affairs,  by  overrating  the  success,  increasing  the 
confidence,  and  strengthening  the  hopes  of  our 
adversary,  and  by  underrating,  diminishing,  and 
weakening  our  own,  seeking  false  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  our  Government  and  its  officers, 
sowing  seeds  of  dissension  and  party  spirit 
among  ourselves,  and  by  many  other  ways  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — aid  more  valuable 
to  them  than  many  regiments  of  soldiers,  or 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

All  these  ways  and  means  of  aiding  a  public 
enemy  ought  to  be  prevented  or  punished.  But 
the  connections  between  citizens  residing  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  are  so  intimate, 
the  divisions  of  opinion  on  political  or  military 
questions  are  so  numerous,  the  balance  of  affec- 
tion, of  interest,  and  of  loyalty  is  so  nice  in 
many  instances,  that  civil  war,  like  that  which 
darkens  the  United  Slates,  is  fi*aught  with  pecu- 
liar dangers,  requires  unusual  precautions,  and 
warrants  and  demands  the  most  thorough  and 
unhesitating  measures  for  preventing  acts  of  hos- 
tility, and  for  the  security  of  public  safety. 

WHO  OUGHT  AND  WHO  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  ARRESTED. 

All  persons  who  aet  as  public  enemies,  and  all 
who  by  word  or  deed  give  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  they  inUnd  to  act  as  such,  may  law- 
fully be  arrested  and  detained  by  military  au- 


thority for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ooDse> 
quences  of  their  acts. 

No  person  in  loyal  States  can  rightfully  be  cap. 
tured  or  detained  unless  he  has  engaged,  ortherv 
is  reasonable  cau.se  to  believe  he  intends  to  en- 
gage, in  acts  of  hostility  to  the  United  SUtes— 
tliat  is  to  say,  in  acts  which  may  tend  to  impede 
or  embarrass  the  United  States  in  such  military 
proceedingg  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  8t^ 
fit  to  institute. 

INSTANCES  or  ACTS  OF  HOSTILITT. 

Among  hostile  proceedings,  |n  addition  to  those 
already  suggested,  and  which  justify  military  ar- 
rests, may  be  mentioned  contraband  trade  with 
hostile  districts,  or  commercial  intercourse  with 
them,  forbidden  by  statutes  or  by  military  or- 
ders;* fuding  the  enemy  by  furnishing  them 
with  information  which  may  be  useful  to  them; 
correspondence  with  foreign  authorities  with  a 
view  to  impede  or  unfavorably  affect  the  negotia- 
tions or  interests  of  the  Government;!  enticiDg 
soldiers  or  sailors  to  desertion ;  preventioa  of  en- 
listments ;  obstruction  to  officers  whose  duty  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  names  of  persons  liable  to  do 
military  duty,  and  to  enrol  them ;  resistance  to 
the  drafl^  to  the  organisation  or  to  the  move- 
ments of  soldiers ;  aiding  or  assisting  persons  to 
escape  from  their  military  duty,  by  concealing 
them  in  the  country  or  transporting  them  away 
from  it 

NECESSITY  OF  POWER  TO  ARREST  T^OSS  WHO  BSSIST 
THE  DRAFT. 

The  creation  and  organization  of  an  army  is 
the  foundation  of  all  power  to  suppress  rebellion 
or  repel  invasion,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
support  the  Constitution  when  they  are  assaOed. 

Without  the  power  to  capture  or  arrest  those 
who  oppose'  the  draft,  no  army  can  be  raised. 
The  necessity  of  such  arrests  is  recognized  by 
Congress  in  the  seven ty-fiflh  chapter  of  the  Act 
of  March  third,  1863,  for  ^^  enrolling  theforcaof 
the  United  States,  and /or  other  purpottes,'^  which 
provides  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  those 
who  oppose  the  draft.  This  provision  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  tne  general  system  for  raising  an 
army  embodied  in  that  statute. 

Those  citizens  who  are  secretly  hostile  to  the 
Union  may  attempt  to  prevent  the  board  of  en- 
rolment from  proceeding  with  the  draft,  or  may 
refuse,  when  drafted,  to  enter  the  servica 

Military  power  is  called  on  to  aid  the*  proceed- 
ings by  which  the  army  is  created.  If  tne  judi- 
ciary only  is  relied  on,  then  raising  the  armr 
must  depend  at  last  on  the  physical  force  which 
the  iudiciary  can  bring  forward  to  enforce  its 
mandates ;  and  so,  if  the  posse  comitatus  is  not 
able  to  overpower  those  opposed  to  draft,  the 
draft  cannot  be  made  according  to  law.  If  the 
draft  is  generally  resisted  in  any  locality,  as  it 
may  be,  no  draft  can  be  made,  no  law  enforced, 
except  mob  law  and  lynch  law,  unless  military 
power  is  lawfully  applied  to  arrest  the  criminals. 

•  See  act!  June  18, 1861 ;  May  90,  IStt;  ami  March  M.  IML 
t  See  act  February  12, 1803,  ch.  60. 
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If  the  power  to  raise  an  army  is  denied,  the 
Government  will  be  broken  down ;  and  because 
wo  are  too  anxious  to  secure  the  supposed  rights 
of  certain  individuals,  all  our  rights  will  be  tram- 
pled  under  foot 

TERRITORIAL    EXTENT     OP    MARTIAL    AND   MILITART 
LAW. 

It  is  said  that  martial  law  must  be  confined  to 
the  immediate  field  of  action  of  the  contending 
armies,  while  in  other  and  remote  districts  the 
martial  law  is  not  in  force.  Let  us  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  view. 

Is  martial  law  to  be  enforced  only  where  the 
movements  of  our  enemy  may  carry  it  ? 

Do  we  lose  our  military  control  of  a  district 
when  the  enemy  have  passed  through  and  be- 
yond it  ? 

Is  there  no  martial  law  between  the  base  of 
'  operations  of  our  army  and  the  enemy's  lines, 
even  though  it  be  a  thousand  miles  from  one  to 
the  other  ? 

Must  there  be  two  armies  close  to  each  other 
to  introduce  martial  law  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  that  there  is  one  army  in  a  lo- 
cality to  enforce  the  law  ? 

If  a  regiment  is  encamped,  is  there  not  within 
its  lines  martial  law  ? 

If  a  single  file  of  soldiers  is  present  under  a 
commanding  officer,  is  it  not  the  same  ? 

Where  must  the  enemy  be  to  authorize  mar- 
tial law  ? 

Suppose  the  enemy  is  an  army,  a  regiment,  or 
a  single  man,  yet,  be  the  number  of  persons 
more  or  less,  it  is  still  the  enemy. 
.  Who  is  the  enemy  ?    Whoever  makes  war. 

Who  makes  war  ?  Whoever  aids  and  comforts 
the  enemy.  He  commits  treason.  He  makes 
war. 

A  raid  into  a  Northern  State  with  arms,  is  no 
more  an  act  of  hostility  than  a  conspiracy  to  aid 
the  enemy  in  the  Northern  States  by  Northern 
men. 

All  drafts  of  soldiers  are  made  in  places  re- 
mote from  the  field  of  conflict  If  no  arrest  can 
be  made  there,  then  the  formation  of  the  army 
can  be  prevcntiad. 

Can  a  spy  be  arrested  by  martial  law  ?  For- 
merly there  was  no  law  of  the  United  States 
i^inat  spies  outside  of  camps.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  martial  law  against  them.  «  A  spy  from 
the  rebel  army,  no  one  could  doubt  should  be 
arrested.  Why  should  not  a  spy  from  the  North- 
em  States  be  arrested  ? 

Thtfs  it  is  obvious  that  the  President,  if  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  seize  or  capture  the  ene- 
my, wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  re- 
mote from  the  field  of  hostilities  or  near  to  it, 
cannot  effectually  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Where  is  the  limit  to  which  the  military  power 
of  the  commander  of  the  army  must  be  confined 
in  making  war  upon  the  enemy?  Wherever 
military  operations  are  actually  extended,  there 
is  martial  law. 

Whenever  a  person  is  helping  the  enemy,  then 
he  may  be  taken  as  an  enemy ;  whenever  a  cap- 


ture is  made,  there  war  is  going  on,  there  martia« 
law  is  inaugurated,  so  far  as  that  capture  is  con- 
cerned. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  it  is  said,  visited  Baltimore 
a  few  months  since  in  disguise.  While  there, 
it  is  not  known  that  he  committed  any  breach  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  or  of  the  United  States. 
Could  he  not  have  been  captured,  if  he  had  been 
caught,  by  the  order  of  the  President  ?  If  cap- 
tured, could  the  State  court  of  Maryland  have 
ordered  him  to  be  surrendered  to  its  judge,  and 
so  turned  loose  again  ? 

HABEAS    CORPUS. 

The  military  or  executive  power  to  prevent 
prisoners  of  war  from  being  subject  to  discharge 
by  civil  tribunals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power 
to  suspend,  as  to  these  prisoners,  the  privil^o  of 
habeas  corpus^  is  an  essential  means  of  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  and  providing  for  the  public 
safety,  and  is  therefore,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  that  de- 
partment of  government  to  which  belongs  the 
duty  of  suppressing  4*ebellion  by  force  of  arms  in 
time  of  war.  In  times  of  civil  war  or  rebellion,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  out  the  army 
and  navy  to  suppress  it.  To  use  the  army  ef- 
fectually for  that  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  the 
commanders  should  have  the  power  of  retaining 
in  their  control  all  persons  captured  and  held  in 
prison. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  powers  necessa- 
ry to  execute  the  duties  of  the  President  are  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Constitution.  Hence  he 
must  have  the  power  to  hold  whatever  persons 
he  has  a  right  to  capture,  without  interference  of 
courts,  during  the  war,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
capture  all  persons  who  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  are  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  hostile  acts.  The  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  used  suddenly. 
The  fiEu;ts  on  which  public  safety,  in  time  of  civil 
war,  depends,  can  be  known  only  to  the  military 
men,  and  not  to  the  legislatures,  in  any  special 
case.  To  pass  a  law  as  to  each  prisoner's  case, 
whenever  public  safety  required  ^e  privilege  of 
the  writ  to  be  suspended,  would  be  impracticable. 

Shall  there  be  no  power  to  suspend  the  writaa 
to  any  single  person  in  all  the  >rorthcm  States^ 
unless  Congress  pass  a  law  depriving  all  persons 
of  that  privilege  ? 

Oftentimes  the  exposure  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances requiring  the  suspension  in  one  case 
would  be  injurious  to  the  public  service,  by  be» 
traying  our  secrets  to  the  enemy.  Few  acts  of 
hostility  are  more  dangerous  to  public  safety; 
none  require  a  more  severe  treatment,  either  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  it  than  any  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  formation  of  the  array,  by  pre- 
venting enlistments,  by  procuring  desertions,  or 
by  aiding  and  assisting  persons  liable  to  do  mili- 
tary duty  in  escaping  fi*om  the  performance  of  it 
Military  arrest  and  confinement  in  prison  during 
the  war,  is  but  a  light  punishment  for  a  crime 
which,  if  successful,  would  place  the  country  in 
the  power  of  its  enemies,  and  sacrifice  the  Uvea 
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of  soldiers  now  in  the  field  for  want  of  support 
Whoever  breaks  up  the  fountain-head  of  the 
army,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  country. 

All  those  proceedings  which  tend  to  break 
down  the  army  when  in  the  field,  or  to  prevent 
or  impede  any  step  necessary  to  be  taken  to  col- 
lect and  organize  it,  are  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
country,  and  tend  directly  to  impede  the  military 
operations,  on  which  the  preservation  of  the  gov- 
ernment now,  in  time  of  war,  depends.  All  per- 
sons who  commit  such  acts  of  hostility  are  liable 
to  military  arrest  and  detention  ;  and  if  they  are 
at  the  same  time  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  violation  of  municipal  laws«  that  liability  can- 
not shelter  them  from  responsibility  to  be  treated 
as  public  enemies,  arrested  and  detained,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  firom  perpetrating  any  act  of  hos- 
tiUty. 

In  determining  the  character  of  acts  in  the 
Free  States  committed  by  persons  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  war,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  who,  in  the  loyal  States,  aid  and  com- 
fort the  enemy,  are  partakers  in  the  crime  of  re- 
bellion as  essentially  as  if  present  with  rebel 
armies.  They  are  in  law  partieeps  criminis. 
Though  their  overt  acts,  taken  alone  and  without 
connection  with  the  rebellion,  might  not  amount 
to  treason,  or  to  anv  crime,  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  these  acts,  otherwise  inno- 
cent, become  dangerous,  injurious,  and  criminal. 

A  person  who,  by  his  mere  presence,  lends 
support  and  gives  confidence  to  a  murderer 
while  perpetrating  his  foul  crime,  is  sharer  in 
that  crime,  whether  he  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  in  actual  presence  of  his  victim,  or 
stands  off  at  a  distance,  and  is  ready  to  warn  the 
cut-throat  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Such  was 
the  rule  administered  in  the  trial  of  Knapp  for 
murdering  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  This  is 
familiar  law.  What  difference  docs  it  make 
whether  the  conspirator  is  near  or  far  away  from 
his  associates — whether  he  is  in  a  Slave  or  a  Free 
State  ?  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  person 
accused  has  given,  or  means  to  give  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  of  his  country,  whether  near 
by  or  far  off;  if  so,  then  he  is  an  enemy,  and 
may  be  captured  on  the  door-steps  of  the  court- 
house, or  even  on  the  bench  itself. 

CONSTITUTIONALITT     OP     THE     ENROLMENT    ACT    OF 
MARCH   3,  1863. 

No  power  to  arrest  or  detain  prisoners  can  be 
conferred  upon  the  President  or  his  provost- 
marshals  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  is  void  for 
being  unconstitutional.  No  person  can  be  civ- 
illy or  criminally  liable  to  imprisonment  for  vio- 
lation of  a  void  statute.  Hence  the  question 
may  arise  whether  the  Enrolment  Act  is  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  by  Congress  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

That  Congress  has  full  power  to  pass  the  En- 
rolment Act  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  references  :* 

The  Constitution,  article  1,  section  8,  clause  12, 

*  8o  decided  in  leTeral  cues,  ilnoe  1869L 
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and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  forgoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  **  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies.** 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Canatitutian  re- 
cognizes a  clear  distinction  between  the  *^  arrr^ 
of  the  United  States''  and  the  ''militia"  of  the 
several  States,  even  when  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice. Thus,  by  article  2,  section  2,  clause  1, 
**The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armf^  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States.** 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  15,  *'  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  16,  Congress 
shall  have  power  '*to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gor- 
eming  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employ^  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  &e  offi- 
cers, and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the^  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress.** 

In  addition  to  these  powers  of  Congress  to  ctU 
into  the  service  of  the  Union  the  militia  of  the 
States  by  requisitions  upon  the  respective  gov- 
ernors thereof,  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  another  distinct,  independent  power,  by 
article  1,  section  8,  clause  12,  which  provides 
*^That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  rai$e  and 
support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  for  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.'* 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  14,  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naral 
forces. 

The  statutes  of  1795,  and  other  recent  acts  of 
1861  and  1862,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  vol- 
unteers, were  mainly  founded  on  the  power  to 
receive  militia  of  the  States  into  the  serrice 
of  the  Union,  and  troops  were  raised  principally 
through  the  agency  of  governors  of  States. 

But  the  Enrolment  Act  of  1863  is  an  exercise 
of  power  conferred  upon  Congress,  to  **  raise  and 
support  armies,**  and  not  of  the  power  to  call  oat 
the  militia  of  the  States.  Neither  the  governors 
nor  other  State  authorities  have  any  official  func- 
tions to  perform  in  relation  to  this  act,  «ior  any 
right  to  interfere  with  it  It  is  an  act  of  tht 
United  States,  to  be  administered  by  United 
States  officers,  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  national 
laws. 

The  confounding  of  these  separate  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  rights  and  proceedings  derived 
from  them  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  error  and 
misapprehension. 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  13,  gives  Congress 
power  **  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.** 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  18,  gives  Congress 
power  *'  to  pass  all  laws  which  shidl  be  necessary 
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stitution  in  the  Government  or  in  any  department 
,or  officer  thereof. ^^ 

RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION 
TO  THIS   ACT. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  "all  laws  necessary  and 
proper"  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers 
granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  The-M'ord 
**  necessary,"  as  used,  is  not  limited  by  the  addi- 
tional word  "  proper,"  but  enlarged  thereby. 

"  If  the  word  necessary  were  used  in  the  strict, 
rigorous  sense,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course  of  the  huiAan 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  instruments,  to  add 
another  word,  the  only  possible  effect  of  which  is 
to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning,  and 
to  present  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of  means  in 
the  course  of  legislation.  If  no  means  are  to  be 
resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary, there  can  be  neither  sense  nor  utility  in 
adding  the  word  ''proper^^  for  the  indispensable 
necessity  would  shut  out  from  view  all  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  means." 

Alexander  Hamilton  says  :        ^ 

"  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the 
common  defence  are  these :  To  raise  armies ;  to 
build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  operations ; 
to  provide  for  their  support.  These  powers 
ought  to  exist  without  limitation,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  or  to  define  the  extent  and 
variety  of  national  exigencies,  and  the  correspon- 
dent extent  and  variety  of  the  means  necessary 
to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  which  en- 
danger the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite,  and  for 
this  reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely 
be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care  of  it 
is  committed.  .  .  .  This  power  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils  which 
are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  common  de- 
fence, ...  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  there  can  be  no  limitation 
of  that  authority  which  is  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  community  in  any 
matter  essential  to  its  efficacy— that  is,  in  any 
matter  essential  to  the  formation^  direction^  or 
support  of  the  national  forces." 

This  statement,  Hamilton  says : 

**  Rests  upon  two  axioms,  simple  as  they  are 
.  universal :  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  end ;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the 
attainment  of  the  entZ  is  expected  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  atUiined." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  announced  by  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, and  approved  by  Daniel  Webster,  Clianccl- 
lor  Kent,  and  Judge  Story,  is  thus  stated : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  enumerated  powers,  and  it  can  exercise  only 
the  powers  granted  to  it ;  but  though  limited  in 


its  powers,  it  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  Government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  emanated  from  them.  Its 
powers  were  delegated  by  all,  and  it  represents 
all,  and  acts  for  all. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.  The 
articles  of  confederation  gave  nothing  to  the 
United  States  but  what  was  expressly  granted ; 
but  the  new  Constitution  dropped  the  word  ex- 
pressly^ and  left  the  question  whether  a  particu- 
lar power  was  granted  to  depend  on  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  whole  instrument.  No  constitu- 
tion can  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  its  powers,  and  all  the  means  bv 
which  they  might  be  carried  into  execution.  It 
would  render  it  too  prolix.  Its  nature  requires 
that  only  the  great  outlines  should  be  marked, 
and  its  important  objects  designated,  and  all  the 
minor  ingredients  left  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  those  objects.  The  sword  and  the 
purse,  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
were  intrusted  to  the  general  Government ;  and 
a  government  intrusted  with  such  ample  powers, 
on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  vitally  depended,  must 
also  be  intrusted  with  ample  means  of  their  exe- 
eution.  Unless  the  words  imperiously  require 
it,  we  ought  not  to  adopt  a  construction  which 
would  impute  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  granting  great  powers  for  the  public  good, 
the  intention  of  impeding  their  exercise  by  with- 
holding a  choice  of  means.  The  powers  given  to 
the  Government  imply  the  ordinary  means  of 
execution ;  and  the  Government,  in  all  sound 
reason  and  fair  interpretation,  must  have  the 
choice  of  the  means  which  it  deems  the  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  to  the  execution  of 
the  power.  The  Constitution  has  not  left  the 
right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means 
for  the  execution  of  its  powers  to  general  reason- 
ing. Art  1,  sect  8,  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
confers  on  Congress  the  power  *  to  make  all  laws 
that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers. 

"Congress  may  employ  such  means  and  pass 
such  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into 
execution  great  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  necessary  means,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  does  not  import  an  absolute  physi- 
cal necessity  so  strong  that  one  thing  cannot 
exist  without  the  other.  It  stands  for  any 
means  calculated  to  produce  the  end.  The  word 
necessary  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison. 
A  thing  may  be  necessary,  or  very  necessary,  or 
absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  The  word 
is  used  in  various  senses,  and  in  its  construction 
the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention,  are  all  to 
be  taken  into  view.  The  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
j  They  were  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
!  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  humaa 
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affairs.  To  prescribe  the  specific  means  by 
which  Government  should  in  all  future  time  exe- 
cute  its  power,  and  to  confine  the  choice  of 
means  to  such  narrow  limits  as  should  not  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which 
might  be  appropriate  and  conducive  to  the  end, 
would  be  most  unwise  and  pernicious,  because  it 
would  be  an  attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable 
rules,  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  foreseen  dimly,  and  would  de- 
prive the  legislature  of  the  capacity  to  avail  it 


hellion  that  would  belong  to  it  if  the  Union 

called  upon  to  meet  the  world  in  Arms. 

INDEMNmr  TO   PERSONS    ARRESTED. 

Persons  who  reside  in  a  country  engaged  in 
active  hostilities,  and  who  so  conduct  themselves 
as  to  give  rea^nable  cause  to  believe  tfiai  thev 
are  aiding  and  comforting  a  public  enemy,  or 
that  they  are  participating  in  any  of  those  proeeed- 
ings  which  tend  to  embarass  military  operations^ 
may>be  arrested ;  and  if  such  persons  shall  be 


self  of  experience,  or  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  '  ^^f^ted  and  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  puih 
accommodate  its  legislation  to  circumstances.  If  's^ing  or  preventing  such  acts  of  hostility,  tbejr 
the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  ?''®  "®^  entitled  to  ckim  indemnity  for  the  in- 
the  Constitution,  all  means  which  are  appropri-  J^''^  *^  themselves  or  to  their  property,  suffered 
ate,  and  plainly  adapted  to  this  end,  and  which   ^JJJ^on  of  such  arrest  and  imprisonment 


If  the  persons  so  arrested  be  subjects  of  a 
foreign  government,  they  cannot  law&lly  daim 


are   not    prohibited    by  the    Constitution,   are 

lawful."*  _     _  ,        ^         .^ 

Under  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  indemnity,  because  th«r  own  hostile  conduct, 
necessary  and  proper  to  raise  and  support  armies  i  ^^i^©  it  has  deprived  them  of  the  shelter  of 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  act  of  Congress  |  "  neutrality,"  has  subjected  them  to  penaltiei 
is  "  plainly  adapted  to  the  end  proposed,"  name-  ^^^  having  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
ly,  "  to  raise  an  army.^^  If  it  is  a  usual  mode  ^^  *  foreigner  join  the  rebels,  he  ezpoMS  hi» 
of  raising  an  army  to  enrol  and  draft  citizens,  or,  i  ^^^  to  the  treatment  of  rebels.  He  can  daia 
if  unusual,  it  is  on^  appropriate  mode  by  which  |  ®^  ^^^  Government  no  indemnity  for  wounds 
the  end  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  within  the  received  in  battle,  or  for  loss  of  Ume  or  suffering 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  hiw.  Congress,  !  ^y  being  captured  and  imprisoned.  It  can  make 
having  the  power  to  raise  an  army,  has  an  un- '  ^^  difference  whether  his  acts  of  hostility  to  the 


limited  choice  of  **  means  "  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing that  power  into  execution. 

In  a  republic,  the  country  has  a  right  to  the 
military  service  of  every  citizen  and  subject 
The  government  is  a  government  of  the  people^ 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  No  man  who 
enjoys  its  protection  can 
share  of   public  burdens 


9(fffty  and  welfare  in  time  of  war  depend  wholl}/ 
upon  the  success  of  military  operations.  What- 
ever stands  in  the  way  of  military  success  must 
be  sacrificed,  else  all  is  lost  The  triumph  of 
arms  is  the  tabula  in  nayfragio^  the  last  plank 
in  the  ship\\Teck,  on  which  alone  our  chance  of 
national  life  depends.  Ilence^  in  the  struggle  of 
a  great  people  for  ejtisten^^,  private  rights,  though 
not  to  bo  disregarded,  become  comparatively  in- 
significant, and  are  held  subject  to  the  para- 
mount  rights  of  the  community.     The  life  of 


United  States  are  committed  in  open  contcit 
under  a  rebel  iSag,  or  in  the  loyal  Sutea,  when 
his  enmity  is  most  dangerous.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  has  violated  no  municipal  law,  and  therelbra 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  in- 

^   dcmnity,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  if  he  has 

lawfully  escape  his  |  violated  any  of  the  laws  of  war  he  may  bavt 
and   duties.     Puhlit  thereby  committed  an  offence  more  dangerous  to 


the  country  and  more  destructive  in  its  cooiie^ 
qucnces  than  any  crime  defined  in  statutes. 

If  a  person,  detained  in  custody  in  conse- 
quence of  having  vioUted  the  laws  of  war  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ;>rertfnf*/i^  hostilities,  be  lib- 
erated from  confinement  without  having  been 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  it  does  not  follow 
therefrom  that  he  has  committed  no  critne.  He 
may  have  been  guilty  of  grave  offences,  while 
the  Government  may  not  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  him.     Clemency  and  forbear 


the  nation  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and  '  ?"^®  *^®  '^ot  a  just  foundation  for  a  claim  of 


the  Con.stitution  must  not,  without  imperative 
necessity,  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  amplest  means  of  self-defence. 

Every  attempt  to  fetter  the  power  of  Congress 
in  calling  into  the  field  the  military  forces  of  the 
countrv  in  time  of  war  is  only  a  denial  of  the 
people  s  right  to  fight  in  their  own  defence.    . 

If  a  foreign  enemy  were  now  to  invade  the 
country,  who  would  dare  to  cavil  at  the  forms  of 
statutes  whereby  the  people  sought  to  organize 
the  anny  to  repel  the  invader?  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Congress  has  the  same  power  to- 


indemnity.  An  offender  may  not  have  •been  in- 
dicted, because  the  crime  committed,  being  pure- 
ly a  military  crime,  or  crime  against  martial  law, 
may  not  have  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
civil  tribunals. 

In  such  a  case,  the  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
founded  on  martial  law,  justified  by  militar}'  ne- 
cessity, cannot  be  adjudicated  by  civil  tribunali 

If  the  person  so  arrested'  be  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  claims  exemption  from  arrest 
and  custody  for  that  reason,  be  can  have  no 
right  to  indemnity  under  any  circumstances,  by 


day  to  raise  and  organize  armies  to  suppress  re-  i*^son  of  being  an  alien,  until  such  fact  of  alien- 

*n   »u    •  .       .   ,      -        .     .  age  is  made  known  to  the  Government      His 

C.m°"3il*iSir^^"to5irr/S«"<^r^"^i';;l,^^      <^1««»  ^  indemnity  thereafter  wai  d^^nd  on  . 

Wheat,  u.  4i»-42o.  '        '      just  application  of  the  principles  already  .stated, 
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THE  RE-CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

LETTER   TO   THF  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  has  been  received,  re- 
questing me  to  address  the  members  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  public  anairs. 

I  have  expected,  until  recently,  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  invitation ;  but  as  my  engage- 
ments will,  for  the  present,  place  it  out  of  my 
power  to  do  so,  I  b^  permission  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  for  your  consideration  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country  in  the  present  crisis  of  public 
affairs. 

TWOPOLD   WAR. 

However  brilliant  the  success  of  our  military 
Operations  has  been,  the  country  is  encompassed 
by  dangers.  Two  wars  are  still  waged  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States — a  war  of  Arms 
and  a  war  of  Ideas.  Achievements  in  the  field 
cannot  much  outstrip  our  moral  victories.  While 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  checkered  fortunes 
of  our  heroic  soldiers,  and  trkce  their  marches 
over  hills  and  valleys  made  memorable  through 
all  time  by  their  disasters  or  their  triumpb^; 
while  we  are  agitated  by  hope  and  fear,  by  exulta- 
tion and  disappointment ;  while  our  brothers  and 
sons  rush  joyfully  to  the  post  of  danger  and  of 
honor,  although  the  mourning  weeds  of  the 
mother  and  sister  record  in  the  family  the  tearful 
glory  of  the  fallen  brave ;  while  the  movements 
of  our  vast  armies,  in  all  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  are  watched  with 
intense  solicitude,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is 
another  war,  waged  by  men  not  less  brave,  for 
victories  not  less  renowned  than  those  which  are 
won  on  battle-fields. 

The  deadliest  struggle  is  between  Civilization 
and  Barbarism,  Freedom  and  Slavery,  Republi- 
canism and  Aristocracy,  Loyalty  and  Treason. 

The  true  patriot  will  watch  with  profound  in- 
terest the  fortunes  of  this  intellectual  and  moral 
conflict,  because  the  issue  involves  the  country's 
safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  If  victory  shall 
crown  the  efforts  of  those  brave  men  who  believe 
and  trust  in  God,  then  shall  all  this  bloody  sac- 
rifice be  consecrated,  and  years  of  suffering  shall 
exalt  us  among  the  nations ;  if  we  fail,  no  triumph 
of  brute  force  can  compensate  the  world  for  our 
unfathomable  degradation. 

Let  u^  then  endeavor  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  present  position. 

BREAKERS   AHEAD. 

Of  several  subjects,  to  which,  were  it  now  in 
my  power,  I  would  ask  your  earnest  attention,  I 
can  speak  of  one  only. 

As  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  shall  be- 
come more  certain  and  apparent  to  the  enemy  in 
various  localities,  they  will  lay  down  arms  and 
cease  fighting. 

Their  bitter  and  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  all  Northern  men  who  are  not : 
traitors,  and  of  all  Southern  men  who  are  loyal,  j 
will  still  remain  interwoven  in  every  fibre  of  their  1 


hearts,  and  will  be  made,  if  possible,  more  in- 
tense by  the  humiliation  of  conquest  and  subjeo- 
tion.  The  foot  of  the  conqueror  planted  upon 
their  proud  necks  will  not  sweeten  their  tempera, 
and  their  defiant  and  treacherous  nature  will  seek 
to  revenge  itself  in  murders,  as.sassination8,  and 
all  underhand  methods  of  venting  a  spite  which 
they  dare  not  manifest  by  open  war,  and  in  driv- 
ing out  of  their  borders  all  loyal  men.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  Union  sentiment  will  remain  in  any 
considerable  number  of  men,  among  a  people 
who  have  strained  overy  nerve  and  made  every 
sacrifice  to  destroy  the  Union,  indicates  dis- 
honesty, insanity,  or  feebleness  of  intellect « 

The  ^veholding  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
districts  will  begin  by  claiming  the  right  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government,  and,  under  their 
construction  of  State  rights,  to  get  control  of  the 
lands,  personal  property,  slaves,  free  blacks,  and 
poor  whites,  and  a  legalized  power,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  State  laws,  made  to  lanswer 
their  own  purposes,  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  district^  of  country  in- 
habited by  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  South-Carolina  shall 
have  ceased  fighting,  she  will  say  to  the  Presi* 
dent :  *^  We  have  now  laid  down  our  arms ;  we 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government.  You  may  restore  your  custom- 
houses, your  courts  of  justice,  and  if  we  hold  any 
public  property,  we  give  it  up;  we  now  have 
chosen  senators  and  representatives  to  Congress, 
and  demand  their  admission,  and  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  all  our  State  rights  and  our  restora- 
tion to  all  our  former  privileges  and  immunities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
.  This  demand  is  made  by  men  who  arc  traitors 
in  heart ;  men  who  hate  and  despise  the  Union  ; 
men  who  never  had  a  patriotic  sentiment ;  men 
who,  if  they  could,  would  hang  every  friend  of 
the  Government,  ^ut,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
power  into  their  own  hands  by  our  concession, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by  fighting,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  penalty  of  their  national 
crimes,  they  will  demand  restoration  to  the  Union 
under  the  guise  of  claiming  State  rights. 

CONSEQUENCES    OP    BEING    OUTWITTED    BV   REBELS. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  yielding  to 
this  demand? 

Our  public  enemy  will  gain  the  right  of  man- 
aging their  affairs  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure,  and  not  according  to  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

They  will  be  enabled,  by  the  intervention  of 
their  State  laws  and  State  courts,  to  put  and 
maintain  themselves  in  effectual  and  perpetual 
opposition  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  done  for  thirty-five 
years  past  They  will  have  the  power  to  pass 
such  local  laws  as  will  effectually  exclude  from 
the  slave  States  all  Northern  men,  all  soldiers,  all 
free  blacks,  and  all  persons  and  things  which  shall 
be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  making  slavery 
the  corner-stone  of  their  local  government  *,  and 
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they  may  make  slavery  perpetual,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  proclamations 
of  the  President  They  may  continue  the  en- 
forcement of  those  classes  of  laws  against  free 
6peech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  which  will  for 
ever  exclude  popular  education,  and  all  other 
means  of  moral,  social,  and  political  advancement 
They  may  send  back  to  Congress  the  same 
traitors  and  conspirators  who  have  once  betrayed 
the  country  into  civil  war,  and  who  will  thwart 
and  embarrass  all  measures  tending  to  restore 
the  Union  by  harmonizing  the  interests  and  the 
institutions  of  the  people,  and  so,  being  intro- 
duced into  camp,  as  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy, 
they  will  gain  by  fraud  and  treason  that  which 
they  could  not  achieve  by  feats  of  arms.  Th^ 
insanity  of  State  rights  doctrines  will  be  nour- 
ished and  strengthened  by  admitting  back  a  con- 
auered  people  as  our  equals,  and  its  baleful  in- 
fluences cannot  be  estimated  I 

To  satisfy  them^  the  solemn  pledge  of  freedom 
oflTcred  to  colored  citizens  by  Congress  arid  by 
the  Proclamation,  must  be  broken,  and  the  coun- 
try and  the  Government  must  be  covered  with 
unspeakable  infamy,  ^o  that  even  foreign  nations 
might  then  justly  consider  us  guilty  of  treachery 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  humanity. 

Suppose,  to-day,  the  rebellion  quelled,  and  the 
question  put :  Will  you  give  to  your  enemy  the 
power  of  making  your  laws  ? 

Eastern  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  are 
now  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  Men  come  to  Washing- 
ton, chosen  to  office  by  a  handful  of  associates ; 
elevated,  by  revolution,  to  unaccustomed  dignity; 
representing  themselves  as  Union  men,  and  earn- 
est to  have  State  rights  bestowed  on  their  con- 
stituents. 

If  their  constituents  are  clothed  with  the  pow- 
er to  constitute  a  State,  into  whose  hands  will 
that  power  fall  ? 

Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal 
doctrine  of  recognizing  the  existence  in  the  Union 
of  States  which  have  been  declared  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion.  For, 
by  this  new  device  of  the  enemy,  this  new  ver- 
sion of  the  poisonous  State  rights  doctrine,  the 
secessionists  will  be  able  to  get  back  by  fraud 
what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting.  Do  not 
permit  them,  without  proper  safeguards,  to  re- 
sume in  your  counsels  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  the  power  which  their  treason  has  strip- 
ped from  them. 

Do  not  allow  old  States,  with  their  constitu- 
tions still  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

Be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  not  to 
the  designing  politicians  of  the  Border  States. 
The  rebellious  States  contain  ten  times  as  many 
traitors  as  loyal  men.  The  traitors  will  have  a 
vast  majority  of  the  votes.  Clothed  with  State 
rights  under  our  Constitution,  they  \i'ill  crush 
every  Union  man  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
their  legislation.  If  you  would  be  true  to  the 
Union  men  of  the  South,  you  must  not  bind 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  them  over  to  j 
their  bitterest  enemies.  I 


STATE  RiGirrs  m  crvn.  war. 

Beware  of  entangling  yourselves  with  the 
technical  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  State  rights, 
as  such  doctrines  admit,  by  nece.^sarj  implica- 
tion, the  operation  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  of 
corresponding  civil  rights,  the  existence  of  which 
you  deny. 

To  preserve  the  Union,  requires  the  enforce- 
ment against  public  enemies  of  our  belligerent 
rights  of  civil  war. 

ATTITUDK  or  THS  GOVERNKBNT  IK  THE  BEGIX- 
MINQ  OF  THE  WAR  TOWARD  THE  REBELS,  AND 
TOWARD   LOTAL  MEX   IN   REBEL   DISTRICTS. 

When  the  insurrection  commenced  by  illegal 
acts  of  secession,  and  by  certain  exhibitions  of 
force  against  the  Government,  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  it  was  supposed  that  the  insurgents 
might  be  quelled,  and  peace  might  be  restored, 
without  requiring  a  la^e  military  force,  and 
without  involving  those  who  did  not  actively 
participate  in  overt  acts  of  treason. 

Hence  the  Government,  reiving  upon  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  and  confident  in  its  strength, 
exhibited  a  generous  forbearance  toward  the  in- 
surrection. 

When,  at  last,  seventy-flye  thousand  of  the 
militia  were  called  out,  ihA  President,  still  rely- 
ing upon  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South,  an- 
nounced his  intention  not  to  interfere  with  loyd 
men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regard  their  rights 
as  still  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitutioo. 
The  action  of  Congress  was  in  accordance  with 
this  policy.  The  war  waged  by  this  Government 
was  then  a  personal  war,  a  war  against  rebels :  a 
war  prosecuted  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
body  of  the  people  were  still  friendly  to  the 
Union,  who,  temporarily  overborne,  would  soon 
right  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  army.  Hence 
Congress  declared,  and  the  President  proclaim- 
ed, that  it  was  not  their  object  to  injiu^  loyal 
men,  or  to  interfere  with  their  rights  or  their 
domestic  institutions. 

TOE  PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS  CHANGED  THE  CHABlC- 
TER  OF  THE  WAR,  AND  REQUIRED  TUB  USE  OF 
MORE   EFFECTIVE   WAR   POWERS. 

This  position  of  the  Government  towanl  tha 
rebellious  States  was  forbearing,  magnanimous 
and  just  while  the  citizens  thereof  were  generally 
loyal.  But  the  revolution  swept  on  want  The 
entire  circlp  of  the  Southern  States  abandoncl 
the  Union,  and  carried  with  them  all  the  Bor- 
der States  within  their  influence  or  controL 

Having  set  up  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves ;  having  declared  war  against  us  ;  having 
sought  foreign  aid ;  having  passed  acts  of  non- 
intercourse  ;  having  seized  public  property,  and 
made  attempts  to  invade  States  which  refused  to 
serve  their  cause ;  having  raised  and  maintained 
large  armies  and  an  incipient  navy  ;  assuming:, 
in  all  respects,  to  act  as  an  independent,  hostile 
nation,  at  war  with  the  United  States^-claiming 
belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  people  alone 
could  claim  them,  and  oflfering  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties of  alliance  ^ith  foreign  countries  and  treaties 
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of  pe:ftce  with  curs — under  these  drcumstanccs 
the  J  were  no  longer  merely  insurgentfi  and  reb- 
el s^  but  became  a  UelHgorent  public  <?rtemjK 
The  war  was  no  longer  against  "  certain  per- 
8fins*^  in  the  rebellious  Stateeu  It  became  a  ter- 
ritorial war ;  that  ia  to  say,  a  war  by  all  persons 
situated  in  the  belligerent  territory  against  the 
United  Stutcg. 

CON'aEQUEMCES    HESULTIIta   FROM  CfVlL  TEBniTOBCAL 
WAB, 

If  WO  were  in  a  war  with  England^  every  Eng- 
lishman  would  become  a  public  enemy,  irrespect- 
ive of  bis  pcrsotial  fecUng  toward  us.  How- 
ever friendly  he  might  bo  toward  America,  hi  si 
&blp»  ou  the  seu  would  be  liable  to  <^pture,  him- 
self would  be  liable  to  be  killed  in  battle^  or  his 
property,  situated  in  this  country,  wouJd  be 
subject  to  conSscatiou- 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nation  a,  when- 
©rer  two  nations  'are  at  war,  every  subject  of 
one  belligerent  nation  is  a  public  enemy  of  the 
other. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  friend  and  at 
the  f^ame  time  a  public  enemy  to  the  United 
State,**.  The  law  of  war  defines  international 
relations. 

Wlien  the  citJI  war  In  America  became  a  ter- 
ritorial war,  every  citizen  residing  in  the  belliger- 
ent districts  became  a  pub  lie  enemy^  irrespectire 
of  hist  private  sentiments,  whether  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal, friendly  or  hostile.  Unionist  or  seoeasionist, 
guilty  or  innocent 

As  publie  enemies,  the  belHgerents  have  clnim- 
ed  to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead 
ot  admitting  our  right  to  hang  them  as  murder* 
crs  and  pirates.  As  public  enemies,  they  claim 
the  right  to  make  war  upon  us,  In  plain  violation 
of  many  of  the  obligations  they  would  have 
admitted  if  the}'  acknowledged  the  obligations 
or  claimed  the  protectmn  of  our  ConMitution. 

If  they  had  claimed  any  State  rights,  under 
our  Constitution,  tbey  would  not  have  violated 
every  one  of  the  provisions  thereof  limiting  the 
powers  of  States.  ,  Asserting  no  such  righU^ 
they  claim  immunity  from  all  obligations  as 
States,  or  as  a  people,  to  this  Government  or  to 
the  United  States. 

WQSN   mt>   THE    HEBELLrOX   BECOME   A.  TEtsntTOniAL 
WAR? 

This  question  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hiawatha,  decided  on  the  ninth  of  March^  IS 63, 
In  that  case,  which  should  bo  read  and  st tidied 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Union,  the  m embers  of 
the  court  dilTered  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when 
the  war  became  territorial.  The  miynrity  de- 
cided that,  when  the  fact  of  general  hostilities 
existed,  the  war  was  territorial,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  was  bound  to  take  judicial  cognisance 
thereof.  The  minority  argued  that^  as  Congress 
alone  had  power  to  dee  fare  war,  so  Congress 
alono  has  power  to  recognizee  iho  e.tistence  of 
war  J  and  they  contended  that  it  was  not  uittll 
the  act  of   Congress  of  July  thirteenth,   1S61, 
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commonly  called  the  Non-intereourse  Act^  that  * 
a  state  of  civil,  territorial  war  was  legitimately 
recognized*  All  the  judges  agree  in  the  position 
**  that  since  July  thirteenth,  IBGl,  there  has  enl- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  the  con  fed* 
erate  States  civil,  territorial  war." 

WHAT  ARK  TUE  RianTS  OF  TEfB  PUBLIC  EHEMT  al^fC^ 
TITE     RICBELUON     BECAME    A    TERRITORIAL    CIV 
WAB  ?        , 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided,  in  the  cafie 
above  named,  in  effect  :*  **  That  since  that  timr 

*  If  tMi  decliton  bfl  f^trlct-v'J  %o  Its  njnrt  technliul  A&d  nvf- 
rinr  Hintts,  the  only  pdnt  i.ctunll.r  4tclil«d  wu,  \hM  t1i«  cap- 
t^uvd  vesyieli  kiMI  canrn^n  were  lawful  yirlie.  The  tiarttei  It^ford 
the  court  %nt  alone  Imunii  by  Uie  Juctjpnefit.  vleirpd  In  llkt 
nmnner,  th«  only  pnlat  decld^l  In  the  case  of  Dred  Bcoa.  v^t, 
that  the  court  Uad  no  jurl^lLctloD  of  iht:  mt&tter,  N«v'#rth«|<rM^- 
Ipqrned  Ju'ljieg  hjiire  UV*R  twcJwUm  to  rifi>re.ia  0|tlalfini  upflO 
legal  or  fKiUtUml  queeUoUL  Their  a|i1nlDni  mre  of  ^r«t  Import- 
uiev,  not  becaiue  tbey  art  or  are  niyt  t^cAnksU  (Itcitions  of 
polnu  In  Uiue,  \mX  heeanao  thry  irtporu  ihe  dt?tlb^r?*u«  ju4inihent 
of  (hOM  to  vhdoi  th«  lAme  f|i»tUoiai  will  be  referred  for  flniU 
dftennlnatloa.  The  Jud|^e  who  Kaa  pronounce  an  «xtm-Judi» 
clat  oplnton,  and  has  puced  U  unati  tht  rtcordt  nf  the  court,  \m 
nat^  U  may  be  said,  bound  to  follow  It ;  but  it  It  equally  true 
that  ihf  court  It  ner«r  bound  to  foil  air  lit  prerlfiui  qiq4|  tnletaa 
*'rf*fWonj/*  Thwe  dtcUlftni  maybe,  fcnd  oHeti  hare  been, 
■tiorjlfled^  ofermlvi],  or  dlfreg'aTde^  by  the  samtf  court  which 
pronounced  them.  If  the  nuenib^ra  of  a  JudlctaL  trtliutii^l, 
thouifb  diaWrlrtf  upon  minor  qiieiiJotii^  agree  ut>nb  <^rtaln  fuu- 
dmEntUtal  projtoiitlonn,  It  li  Worie  than  l]!icte»a  to  deny  that 
theio  propc^tkmB,  ev^n  thr»u|fh  not  **  (^hrUcotljf  fitclfted^''* 
Aavt  tki  aitfhoriiatiut  *afhciUfn  of  tht  court  Tlie  uuanlnioui 
tf^reement  uf  all  the  memberi  of  a  judicial  court  Lo  certali^ 
principles  alfordi  t^i  the  comiuunUy  ai  uiUifactory  vrldence  of 
Uielr  r^w>  of  the  Uw  at  c^nM  be  det-Ued  from  a  decti^ftn  la 
irhkh  theie  prindplei  were  trebnkally  the  polnta  hi  contni- 
Vtrsr.  It  ii  for  thvtif  reajoni  that  it  hat  been  itnted  In  'luall- 
fled  UnfUAge  *'^tlkat  the  Supreme  Cauri  have  (Ucidid  In  i^td  " 
the  prupjfliiloni  aa  itdted, 

Td  show  wliercUi  mil  the  Judpew  ap««,  tht  folio  wing  txtraeti 
are  c«Uected  i^om  tht:  Ekckbti  aiid  from  the  Dlitenttng  Oplnioo, 

■TTiACTa  raow  tbi  ort^itys  or  m%  comT, 

**A*  a  cJvU  war  It  neuter  puWlcly  proplaJmeJ  eo  nejniH4j 
Htrainiit  LnaurK^nts,  Iti  (icftiiU  ixkt^ruv  It  a  fact  \a  r^Hf  do^ 
metUc  lilttorj^  which  the  Court  Ji  9 round  to  notice  and  io  know. 
The  true  t£^t  of  tti  ticUtence,  at  f^und  la  the  wrHlngt  o^th« 
■agd  of  the  common  law^  may  be  thufl  ■■mimnrliy  itat^'d ; 
'  Whett  tlic  o<Jur«  of  Juttlc*  It  Interrupted  by  rerolt,  rebellion^ 
or  lotnrrectlon,  m  that  the  courts  nf  Jutttce  cannot  }t  ke]>t 
tjpea,  CIVIL  w\B  £i£i<)Tfl,  ftAfl  hmtUititi  ffiay  ^  pro6frti(ed  on 
ih/i  jiarfut  footing  m  U"  thoMn  twipfuing  tht  Got^rmmnl  wij% 
forvign  t^ntmiex  UtvatJirif/  £lit  iaftd/    See  '1  Bfack.  R,  Ul,  <MlSl 

"  Thcj  (forelj^ti  notioni^)  canmtt  Mk  a  court  ta  aIff^ct  a  techni- 
cal Lg^ooraiice  ^f  the  existence  af  a  war^  which  all  the  Wff^ld 
ftcknEiwIe'I^et  to  lie  the  i^reaLctt  civil  war  in  the  hlntury  of  the 
human  race,  and  thq*  crUrOle  Wie  arfo  of  tke  llnremment.  an4 
jmralyie  Its  powert  by  «uM»'deanlUoD«an4lng4.'n1ou4  «E3pid«mv  ^ 
The  liw  of  n^lJont  i«  alto  called  the  law  of  nature.  It  li  foUnj:t-' 
ed  on  the  comrtmn  tente  at  well  at  ilie  contnion  con«[it  of  the 
world.  It  ^ntainf  no  iuch  anotnatoajt  diicfrltif,  ba  thnt  which 
XhUi  Court  It  Dow^  for  the  Artt  time,  detlrcil  to  prnnounce,  ta 
wl%, '  ttmt  lii^mrifi^ritti  vbt>  have  rL^n  In  rebel!  Inn  afr^lniit  their 
aorerelin,  ejipelled  her  c^jurtt^  ettablhhe*!  a  rtvaluth^nary  gir^ 
ernniei^i,  urgvnl^d  armlet,  nnd  ct^inmenred  hoitlUtles,  are  Hfft 
en^miit^  ttecame  thty  are  Th^iToaj ;  Rod  a  war  levied  on  the 
gorvrniQent  by  trjiitort^  Iti  orJ^r  in  ditmember  and  ilejttroy  It,  li 
not  a  ifOT*  be^ufe  Hi*  &n  *■'■  Iniurrection/*  ^ 

**  Whether  the  Pre^ldfiil^  In  ftil n Clin ^  hit  dntlff  ai  Oomnander- 
lU'Chlcf  In  tupprci»ln|{[  an  Inturrectlon,  hu  met  wUb  fucb 
arineft  ht>»lSle  rcftl*t*n^'*t  and  a  cl*ll  wur  of  such  alaruilnir  pfo- 
portlnni^  a^  will  comiiel  hlrn  tu  ac&trd  to  fhem  (At  ch^ir^ir 
f^beUlQtf^nt^,  It  a  question  ta  be  ilccklrd  by  him,  and  thU 
OomH  HiUMi  be  govtrMd  hy  th*  deddlou  and  acti  of  the  potUl- 
eui  dtpOrfltmnt  of  the  guvcrnmenl  to  which  this  power  wat  !n- 
trutteu,  //>  niu9t  det«rnilne  what  '1*1^^  of  lbrc«  the  crt»I*  ile- 
cEiaULlA.'^  The  pnxilainatbn  tjf  liluekade  It  of  Itaelf  official  amt 
c^nelualre  evLleiice  to  the  C^Htt^L  thnt  a  tta£e{}/'  U^Or  calated 
whJch  dem^anded  anid  authorised  a  recoiim  to  tach  a  i 
under  the  cliruowtance*  peculiar  to  the  ca*e, 

**  Tk4  right  (/  Ofi^  ticUigtrtid,  not  ofU^f  ftj  to^rtt  th€  a 
hy  flir^ct  f&rct,  &W  aiw:p  'o  cripidt  hia  retoHret*  bjf  iAs  fvimm 
Off*  flekmciion  €f  hi*  propirljf,  h  a  fiect^^aru  rt/nidt  of  a  ftals 
^  itjjif^  Mitnd^  ami  wsdUh^  tM  f/ro'liti;^  f/  isffriaiUun?  tuvi 
eoijujier^  are  mtki  tittfilfu  Amiet  qf  uraTt  anai  Of  Memory 
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the  United  States  have  full  bdligerent  rights 
against  all  persons  residing  in  the  districts  de- 
clared by  the  President's  P»>claniation  to  be  in 
rebellion."  ' 

That  the  latci  <(f  war,  ^'whether  that  war  le 
civil  or  inter  gentes,  converts  every  citieen  of  the 
hostile  State  into  a  public  enemy ^  and  treats  him 
accordingly^  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
eonducty 

That  all  the  rights  derived  from,  the  laws  of 
war  may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and  con- 
stitutionally exercised  against  all  the  citizens  of 
the  districts  in  rebellion. 

BIGHTS  OF  REBELS  AS  PERSONS,  AS  CITIZENS  OF 
STATES,  AND  AS  SUBJECTS  OP  THE  ufcrTED  STATES, 
ARE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION,  TO  BE 
SETTLED   BT   THE  LAWS   OF   WAR. 

Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of  public 

in  Ut  conduct  as  numbers  and  phyrieai  force.  Hence  It  is 
that  the  laws  of  war  recognise  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  cut 
these  sinews  of  the  power  of  the  enamj  by  captuilnf  his  pro- 
perty on  the  high  seas."    Page  671. 


*'AR  persons  residing  within  this  terrltonr,  (seceded  States,) 
whose  property  may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
hostile  power;  are,  in  this  cdntest,  lUMe  to  be  treatsd  as  ent- 
miss,  though  not  foreigners.  Thsy  have  east  qff  thsir  alUai- 
onM,  and  made  toar  on  their  Oovsmmsnt,  ana  are  none  the 
less  enemies  because  they  are  traitors.'^    Opinion,  page  674. 

vmxon  FROM  tbb  DisBDrmro  opisioii. 

"  A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sovereign  States  is 
called  a  publie  war ;  and  when  duly  commenced,  by  proclama- 
tion or  otherwise,  it  entitles  both  of  the  belligerent  parties  to  all 
the  rights  of  war  against  each  other^  and  as  respects  neutral 
nations."    Pages  686,  697. 

"  The  legal  consequences  resulting  from  a  state  of  tear  be- 
tweru  two  countries,  at  this  day,  are  well  understood,  and  will 
be  found  described  In  every  approved  woric  on  the  sut^ect  of 
international  law." 

*'  Tlie  people  of  the  iico  countries  immediately  become  the 
enemies  of  each  other,  etc.       .       .  All  the  prop- 

erty of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  on  land  or  sea,  are 
subject  to  capture  and  cor^/lscatUm  by  the  a<l verse  party  as 
enemies'  property,  witli  certain  quallflcatlons  as  It  respects  prop- 
erly on  land.  (Brown  rs.  U.  8.,  8  Cranch,  110.)  Ail  treaties 
between  the  l>elllgerent  parties  are  annulle<l."    Pape  677. 

*'  Thin  Kreat  and  |>ervadlng  chanire  In  the  existing  condition 
of  a  country,  and  in  the  relation  of  all  her  citlxens  or  subjects,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  b  the  Immediate  effect  and  result  of  a  state  of 
war."    Page  6SS. 

"  In  tlie  case  of  a  rebellion,  or  resistance  of  a  portion  of  the 
.  people  •>f  a  country,  against  the  established  government,  there 
Is  no  doitbt.  If,  in  Its  progress  and  enlargement,  the  govern- 
ment thus  sought  to  be  overtiirown,  sees  Jit,  It  may,  by  the 
coiuiK'tt^nt  power,  recognUe  or  declare  the  existence  of  a  state 
(tf  cicil  war,  whick  will  draw  ofler  it  all  the  conse- 
ouences  and  rights  of  war,  between  the  contendiAg  par- 
ties, as  in  the  case  of  a  public  war.  Mr.  WheaUm  observes, 
speal(ing  of  civil  war :  **  But  the  general  usage  of  nations  regards 
such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending  parties  to  all  the 
rights  of  tvar,  m  against  each  other,  and  eren  as  respecU  neu- 
tral natb>ns."    Page  6s8. 

"  Before  tills  Insurrection  against  the  established  Government 
can  lie  dealt  with  on  tlie  footing  of  a  ciril  war,  within  the  mejin- 
Ing  of  the  law  <»f  nations  and  trie  (Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtcjj,  uM.l  which  will  draw  qfter  it  tMcUinerent  rights.  It  njust 
be  recognized  or  declared  by  the  war-making  power  of  the  Oov- 
ornnient.  No  power  short  of  this  can  change  the  legal  status  of 
the  Government,  or  the  relations  of  its  cltisens  from  that  of 
pcjice  to  a  state  of  war,  or  bring  into  existence  all  those  <luties 
and  ubli^rations  of  neutral  third  parties  growing  out  of  a  state  of 
war.  The  war  power  of  the  (iovernment  mu.xt  l>e  exercised  l>c- 
fore  this  changed  condition  of  the  (i<ivernment  and  jieople  and 
of  neutral  third  f  uirtles  can  be  admitted.  There  is  no  d^erence 
in  this  res}y^rt  between  a  civil  or  a  public  war."    I'a^e  6iiX). 

'*  It  nm.-t  \>e  a  war  In  a  lejral  S4>n8e  (in  the  sense  of  tlie  law  of 
nation-*,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit^-d  States)  to  attach 
to  it  all  the  consequences  that  belong  to  belligerent  rights.    In- 


enemies,  we  hare  only  to  refer  to  the  settled 
principles  of  the  belligerent  law  of  nations  or  the 
laws  of  war. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  war  are  stated  in  both  the 
Opinions  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  A  xtate 
of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the  most  solemn 
treaties  between  nations.  It  terminates  all  ob- 
ligations in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  contracU, 
at  the  option  of  the  party  obligated  thereby.  It 
destroys  all  claims  of  one  belligerent  upon  the 
other,  except  those  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  A  civil  territorial  war  has  the 
same  effect,  excepting  only  that  the  sovereign 
may  treat  the  rebels  as  subjects  as  well  as  bel- 
ligerents. Hence  civil  war,  in  which  the  belliger- 
ents have  become  territorial  enemies,  instant- 
ly annuls  all  rights  or  claims  of  public  enemies 
against  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution 
or  laws,  whether  that  Constitution  be  called  a 
compact  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and  whether  the 

stead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  after  armies  and  navies,  and  vie* 
tories  lost  and  won,  or  organlaed  rebellion  agmlnsi  the  pencfBl 
Oovemment,  the  inqplry  should  be  Into  the  law  of  nations,  and 
into  the  municipal  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  GovcmmenL 
For  we  find  there,  that  to  constitute  a  civil  wmr.  In  tbe  sense  hi 
which  we  are  speaking,  before  it  can  exist  In  contemnlatloa  of 
law,  it  must  be  recognized  or  declared  by  the  aovereUrn  power 
of  the  State ;  and  which  sovereign  power,  by  oar  CnnsthulioQ.  h 
lodged  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Civil  war  there- 
fore, under  our  svstem  of  government,  can  exlat  oetfy  bffonad 
of  Congress,  which  requires  the  assent  of  two  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  the  Executive  and  the  l«fgisli- 
tive."    Page  690. 

^  The  laws  of  war,  whether  the  war  be  drtf  or  ifitsr  gentss,  as 
we  have  seen,  convert  every  dtlsen  of  the  boctUe  Slate  into  a 
public  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  conduct" 

**  Congress  alone  can  determine  whether  war  exists  or  shnaM 
he  dechired.  And  until  they  hare  so  aded,  no  citisen  nf  the 
State  can  be  punished  in  his  person  or  property  unless  he  has 
committed' some  offence  against  a  law  of  Congress.  pa««ed  he'nre 
the  act  was  committed,  which  made  It  a  crime  and  defined  the 
punlsliment.  Until  then,  ttie  itenalty  of  confiscation  for  the 
acts  of  others  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  cannot  Uvf  jlty  be 
Inflicted." 

"  By  the  Act  of  16  Geo.  III.,  1776,  all  trade  between  the  Col- 
onies and  Great  Britain  was  hitertllctcd." 

**  From  this  time  the  war  (of  tlirf  revolution)  bwame  a  f^rri- 
ritorial,  civil  war  between  the  contending  parUes,  wUh  all  the 
rights  qf  war  known  to  the  law  qf  nations.'' 

'•The  Act  of  Congr^^s  of  Jidy  thirteenth.  lSi6l.  we  think  re- 
cognized a  state  of  civil  war  between  the  Goremment  and  the 
Confederate  States,  and  made  it  territorial"    Tage  CM. 

"  We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  Act  of  tlie  thirteenth  of  JuIt, 
1S6I,  recognised  a  state  of  civil  war  between  the  GoveminrTit 
and  the  people  of  tlie  States  described  In  tluU  Proclamation,  yit 
Augnt«t  sixteenth,  1S61.)     Page  696. 

"  But  this  (the  right  of  the  President  to  recognise  a  stat^  of 
civil  war  as  existing  between  a  foreign  government  and  Its  c-l- 
onies)  is  a  very  different  question  from  the  one  b^ore  u*.  whuh 
is,  whether  tlie  Preshlent  can  recognise  or  declare  a  civil  war. 
under  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  belligerent  rights,  he^wreo 
his  own  government  and  a  i»orti(in  of  its  citixens  In  a  st:*te  i-f  ia- 
surrection.  That  power,  as  we  have  seen,  t>tlongs  to  Congress. 
We  agree  when  such  a  war  is  recognized,  or  dedareil  to  e^ln 
by  the  war-making  ])ower.  but  not  otherwlM>.  It  is  the  dvtp  iff 
courts  tofoUow  the  decision  of  the  political  power  uf  tli«  Gov- 
ernment.      Page  697. 

••  No  cIvU  war  existed  between  this  Goremment  and  the  SHlei 
in  Insurrection  till  recognize<l  by  the  Art  of  Congress  of  Julj 
tlilrt«.'enth,   1-S6I.     The  President  does  not  |>4.*s«-ss  the  p-iw^r. 
untler  the  (Constitution,  to  declare  war,  or  recttgnizr  It«  ej'i*Ur,''e 
I  within  the  tneanltw  <tf  the  law  of  nations,  which  carries  iriJk 
it  belligerent  rights,  and  thus  change  the  country  and  all  its 
I  citizens  from  a  state  <»f  peace  to  a  state  of  war.     This  i»ower  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Congress  of  the  I'nltrd  StAt<-s,  and  mn- 
,  sequently  the  Prenldeut  had  no  power  to  set  on  fi-K»t  a  liKvkade 
I  URiIer  the  hiw  of  nations,  and  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and  car<> 
I  In  all  cases  before,  in  which  the  capture  ocrvrrM  b^crs  the 
I  thirteenth  of  July,  1861,  for  breach  of  blockade,  or  as  eiMesDy's 
property.  Is  Illegal  and  voicl."     Page  699. 

Mr.  Chief-Jiistire  Taney  and  Messrs.  Justices  Catron  and  Cllf- 
I  ford  concurred  with  Mr.  JusUce  Nelson  in  Uie  DLsseuiiiig  OpId* 
Hon.  "^ 
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parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in- 
dividuals. Any  other  result  would  he  as  incom- 
prehensihle  as  it  would  be  mischievous.  A  pub- 
lic enemy  cannot  lawfully  claim  the  right  of 
entering  Congress  and  voting  down  the  measures 
taken  to  subdue  hioL 

Why  not?  Because  he  is  a  public  enemy; 
because,  by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has 
annulled  and 'lost  his  rights  in  the  Government^ 
and  can  never  regain  them  excepting  by  our  con- 
sent 

STATE  BIGHTS  TO  BE  REGAINED  OVLT  BY  OUR  CON- 
SENT. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union 
have,  by  becoming  public  enemies,  surrendered 
and  annulled  their  former  rights,  the  question 
arises.  Can  they  recover  them  ?  Such  rights 
cannot  be  r^ained  by  reason  of  their  having 
ceased  to  fight  The  character  of  a  public  ene- 
my having  once  been  stamped  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  war,  remains  fixe4  until  it  shall  have 
been,  by  our  consent,  removed.  To  stop  fight- 
ing does  not  make  them  cease  to  be  public  ene- 
^mies,  because  they  may  have  laid  down  their 
arms  for  want  of  powder,  not  for  want  of 
will.  Peace  does  not  restore  the  noble  dead  who 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  treason.  Kor  docs  it 
revive  the  rights  once  extinguished  by  civil,  terri- 
torial war.  The  land  of  the  Union  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  rights 
of  individual  ownership.  Each  person  inhabit- 
ing those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by  the 
President's  Proclamation  to  be  in  Rebellion,  has 
the  right  to  what  belongs  Jto  a  public  enemy,  and 
no  more.  He  can  have  no  right  to  take  any  part 
in  our  Government  That  right  does  not  belong 
to  an  enemy  of  the  country  while  he  is  waging 
war,  or  after  he  has  been  subdued.  A  public 
enemy  has  a  right  to  participate  in,  or  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  only  when 
he  has  conquered  the  United  States.  We  find  in 
this  well-settled  doctrine  of  belligerent  law  the 
solution  of  all  questions  in  relation  to  State  rights. 
After  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  have  become 
public  enemies  they  have  no  rights,  either  State 
or  National,  as  against  the  United  States.  They 
are  belligerents  only,  and  have  left  to  them  only 
belligerent  rights. 

STATE    RIGHTS   ARE    NOT    APPURTENANT    TO    LANDl 

Suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  living  in 
South-Carolina  should  be  swept  ofi*,  so  that  soli- 
tude should  reign  throughout  its  borders,  un- 
broken by  any  living  thing;  would  the  State 
rights  of  South-Carolina  still  exist  as  attached  to 
the  land  itself?  Can  there  be  a  sovereignty 
without  a  people,  or  a  State  without  inhabitants  ? 
State  rights,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Union, 
are  the  rights  of  persons,  as  members  of  a  State, 
in  relation  to  the  general  government ;  and  when 
the  person  has  become  a  public  enemy,  then  he 
loses  all  rights  except  the  rights  of  war.  And 
when  all  the  inhabitants  have  (by  engaging  in 
civil,  territorial  war)  become  public  enemies,  it  is 


the  same,  in  legal  cfTect,  as  though  die  inhabit- 
ants had  been  annihilated.  So  far  as  this  gov- 
efnment  is  concerned,  civil,  territorial  war  oblit- 
erates from  districts  in  rebellion  all  lines  of 
States  or  counties ;  the  only 4ii\es  recognized  by 
war  are  the  lines  which  separate  us  from  a  public 
enemy.  ' 

FORFErrURB  NOT  CLAIMED — THE  RIGHT  OF  SBCSS* 
SIGN  NOT  ADMITTED,  SINCE  CmZENS  MAT  BE 
DEEMED  BELUGERENTS   AND    SUBJECTS^ 

I  do  not  place  reliance  upon  the  common  law 
doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  franchises,  as  applicablo 
to  this  revolution,  for  forfeiture  can  be  founded 
only  upon  an  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  act 
on  which  forfeiture  is  founded.  Nor  does  the 
belligerent  law  of  civil,  territorial  war,  whereby 
a  public  enemy  loses  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  ad- 
mit the  right  of  secession.  It  is  not  any  vote  or 
low  of  secession  that  makes  an  individueal  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  A  person  may  commit  heinous  of- 
fences against  municipal  law,  and  commit  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  government,  without  being 
a  public  enemy.  To  be  a  personal  enemy^  is  not 
to  be  a  public  enemy  to  the  country,  in  the  eye, 
of  belligerent  or  international  law.  Whosoever 
engages  in  an  insurrection  is  a  personal  ^nemy, 
but  it  is  not  until  that  insurrection  has  swellecl 
into  territorial  war  that  he  becomes  a  public  ene- 
my. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  nght 
of  secession  is  not  conceded  by  enforcement  of 
belligerent  law,  since  in  civil  .war  a  nation  has 
the  right  to  treat  its  citizens  either  as  subjects  or 
belligerents,  or  as  both.  Hence,  while  belliger- 
ent law  destroys  all  claims  of  subjects  engaged 
in  civil  war,  as  against  the  parent  government  it 
does  not  release  the  subject  from  his  duties  to 
that  government  By  war,  the  subject  loses  his 
rights,  but  does  net  escape  his  obligations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  will  thus 
lose  their  right  to  govern  us,  but  will  not  escape 
their  obligations  to  obey  us.  Whatever  rights 
are  left  to  them  besides  the  rights  of  war,  will  be 
such  as  we  choose  to  allow  them.  It  is  for  us  to 
dictate  to  them,  not  for  them  to  dictate  to  us, 
what  privileges  they  shall  enjoy. 

THE    PLEDGE    OF    THE    COUNTRY   TO    ITS    SOLDIERS,* 
ITS   CITIZENS,    AND   ITS   SUBJECTS,    MUST  BE   KEPT 
INVIOLATE. 

Among  the  war  measures  sanctioned  by  the 
President,  to  which  he  has,  more  than  once, 
pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  which  Congress 
has  enforced  by  solemn  laWs,  is  the  liberation  of 
slaves.  The  Government  has  invited  them  to 
share  the  dangers,  the  honor,  and  the  advantages 
of  sustaining  the  Union,  and  has  pledged  itself 
to  the  world  for  their  freedom.  Whatever  disas- 
ters may  befall  our  arms,  whatever  humiliation 
may  be  in  store  for  us,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
we  may  be  saved  the'  unfathomable  infamy  of 
breaking  the  nation^s  faith  with  Europe,  and 
with  colored  citizens  and  slaves  in  the  Union. 

If  the  rebellious  States  shall  attempt  to  return 
to  the  Union  with  constitutions  guaranteeing  the 
perpetuity  of  slavery ;  if  the  laws  of  these  States 
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shall  be  again  reyived  and  put  in  force  against 
free  blacks  and  slaves,  we  shall  at  once  haye  re 
instated  in  the  Union,  in  all  its  force  and  wicked- 
ness, that  very  curse  which  has  brought  on  the 
war  and  all  its  tonible  train  of  sufferings.  The 
war  is  fought  by  sfaveholders  for  the  perpetuity 
of  slavery.  Shall  we  hand  over  to  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  just  what  they  have  been  fighting 
for  ?  Shall  all  our  blood  and  treasure  be  spilled 
uselessly  upon  the  ground  ?  Shall  the  country 
not  protect  itself  against  the  evil  which  has 
caused  all  our  woes  ?  Will  you  breathe  new  life 
into  the  strangled  serpent,  when,  without  your 
aid,  he  will  {/erish  ? 

If  you  concede  State  rights  to  your  enemies, 
what  security  can  you  have  that  traitors  vrill  not 
pass  State  laws  which  will  render  the  position  of 
the  blacks  intolerable,  or  reduce  them  all  to 
slavery? 

Would  it  be  honorable  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  free  these  men,  and  then  hand 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  slave  laws  ? 

Will  it  be  possible  that  State  slave  laws  should 
exist  and  be  enforced  by  slave  States  without 
overriding  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  law  to  men,  irrespective  of  color,  in  the 
slave  States  ? 

Will  you  run  the  risk  of  these  angry  collisions 
of  State  and  national  laws  while  you  have  the 
remedy  and  antidote  in  your  own  hands  ? 

PLAN   OF   RECONSTRUCTION   RECOMMENDED. 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done,  in  order  to 
keep  faith  with  the  country  and  save  us  from  ob- 
vious peril.  Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
territory  to  form  themselves  into  States,  only  by 
adopting  constitutions  such  as  will  for  ever  re- 
move all  cause  of  collision  with  the  United  States, 
by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or  continue  mil- 
itary government  over  the  conquered  district, 
until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  guaranteeing  freedom  to  all, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  safe- 
guards of  freedom  arc  requisite  to  render  per- 
manent the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  formed  to  se- 
cure, and  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
war  to  maintain.* 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Wuitinq. 
Washuioton,  July  2S,  1863. 


Doc.  99. 
THE    FIGHT    AT    FORT    McALLISTER.f 

REBEL   OFFICIAL   REPORTS. 

Satahkah,  Sun'lny,  February  1, 18«8. 

To  Brigadier- General  T/wmas  Jordan^  Chief  of 

Staff: 

General  :  A  communication  from  Coffee  Bluff, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 

♦  See  President  Lincoln's  Message  and  Amnesty  ProcIamaUoo, 
December  8  and  *<,  186i. 
t  0M  Volume  VI.  Krkclliox  RKOoap. 


Genesis  Point,  sent  by  Captain  E.  C.  Anderson 
states  that  the  last  gun  was  fired  at  about  a  quar 
ter  before  one  p.m.,  and  -that  the  Abolition  iron- 
clad was  retreating  seemingly  damaged,  as  she 
moved  yerj  slowly.  She  had  lost  all  her  flagn. 
except  one  rigged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Fort 
plied  her  briskly  with  shot  until  she  got  out  of 
range.  The  wooden  vessels  were  firing  a  8lM>t 
occasionally  to  cover  her  retreat  Information 
has  been  received  from  Thunderbolt  battery,  fnr 
warded  at  two  o'clock  fi^m  that  point,  aUtinf 
that  a  schooner-rigged  steamer  had  just  appeared 
and  was  in  sight  slowly  steaming  up,  having  fired 
one  gun.  Another  steamer,  supposed  to  be  an 
iron-clad,  was  also  in  sight  '  H.  W.  Merckr^ 
Brif»dier-OeBcral  r 


Wat  Statios,  tU  SATAXsrAH,  Febnmryl. 
To  GeneralJordan : 

The  fight  lasted  five  hours,  ending  at  three 
quarters  past  twelve.  Major  Gallie*s  bratna  were 
blown  out— no  one  else  killed,  and  none  actually 
wounded.  Seven  privates  were  injured  by  con- 
cussion. One  thirty-pounder  had  its  trunnion 
knocked  off  and  its  carriage  splintered.  Tho 
parapet  was  badly  torn  up  in  about  five  placet. 
It  was  half  demolished  in  fi^nt  of  a  oolumbbd 
chamber.  The  enemy's  iron-clad  was  struck  a 
dozen,  probably  two  dozen  times,  and  has  gone 
back  out  of  sight  She  came  within  a  thousand 
yards,  probably  seven  hundred  of  our  battery. 
Colonel  R.  H.  Anderson  and  garrison  have  acted 
nobly.  Hexrt  Brtan, 

SUJor  *nd  lospector-Gtaml 


Doc.  100. 
INDIAN    SCOUTS   AND   THEIR    RESULTS 

FOR  THE. TEAR   1863. 
GENERAL   CARLETON^S   ORDER. 

Hradquartrm  DRPAKTumrr  or  Nhw-Mbxico.  ) 
Santa  Fk,  Nkw-Mkxico,  Febnaarj  24,  ISdI.   { 

General  Orders,  No.  3. 

The  following  notices  of  combats  with  hostile 
Indians  in  New-Mexico,  and  synopsis  of  Iiiiiim 
depredations,  as  well  as  operations  genemlly 
against  them,  during  the  year  ISG.'s  are  publish?! 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned.  Perliaj^ 
not  over  one  scout  in  four  which  was  maile  against 
the  Indians  during:  that  period  was  at  all  succc^'i- 
ful ;  but  no  notice  is  made,  except  of  scoiit>  whi'  li 
had  results  for  or  asj^unst  us.  This  fact  is  statel 
to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  labor  of  the  troops: 

January  4.  —  Colonel  Carson.  ComnKinilins^ 
Fort  Stanton,  reports  arrival  of  tw.>  \f«.»>ca1cri> 
Indians,  wlio  stated  that  in  six  days,  one  hiin»ircl 
Mescalero  Indians  would  deliver  themselves  r.p 
at  Fort  Stanton  ;  that  this  number  C'»:npri<ed  all 
the  Mescaleros  not  already  at  Bos«]iie  Iledonda 

Januarij  U.  —  Captain  Updegratt*,  oonimandinsf 
Fort  Sumner,  reports  that  two  men  of  the  picket 
stationed  at  Bosque  Grande  left  the  picket  c«)n- 
trary  to  orders,  to  hunt,  and  that  one  of  theni, 
private  Samuel  Strunk,  company  M,  I^irst 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  killed  by  Indiani^ 
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that  the  number  of  Indians  then  at  Bosque  Re- 
dondo  was  two  hundr^  and  forty-eight 

January  17. — Colonel  Carson  reports  the  ar- 
rival at  Fort  Stanton  of  one  hundred  Mescalcros 
menlioncd  in  his  communication  ^f  the  fourth 
instant  under  the  following  named  Chiefs :  '*  Ojo 
Blanco,  Janero  Viejo,  Janero  Pablo,  Janero  Fran- 
cisco, Jos6  La  Paz,  Mancos  Son,  Schat-hi." 

January  17. — Captain  E.  D.  Shirland,  First 
cavalry  California  volunteers,  brought  Mangus 
Colorado,  an  Apache  chief^  into  Fort  McLean  a 
prisoner.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  Mangus  was  killed  by  the 
guard.  January  twentieth.  Captain  Shirland 
came  upoji  an  Indian  rancheria,  surprised  and 
defeated  the  Indians,  killing  nine  and  wounding 
many  more,  and  capturing  from  them  thirty-four 
head  of  stock,  a  portion  of  which  were  Government 
mules.  The  rancheria  and  all  that  pertained  to 
*  it  was  destroyed. 

January  19. — Captain  William  McCleave,  First 
cavalry  California  volunteers,  reports  that  in 
obedience  to  orders,  he  started  from  Fort  Mc- 
Lean and  proceeded  to  the  Pinos  Altos  Mines. 
Arriving  at  the  latter  place,  a  party  of  Mangus 
Colorado's  band  of  Apaches  approached ;  the  men 
were  ordered  to  attack  them,  which  was  done ; 
eleven  Indiuis  were  killed  and  one  wounded. 
The  latter  proved  to  be  the  wife  of  the  chief  Man- 
gus Colorado.  Three  horses  were  captured,  but 
being  in  poor  condition,  the  people  at  the  mines 
were  permitted  to  keep  them.  Eleven  Indians 
killed,  one  wounded,  and  three  horses  captured. 

January  29. — On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
the  Indians  attacked  two  hunting  parties  of  com- 
pany A,  Fifth  infantry  California  volunteers, 
at  Pinos  Altos  Mines,  killed  private  Hassey  and 
wounded  Sergeant  Sitton.  The  Indians  were 
driven  off  wi^h  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded  Sergeant  Sitton  behaved  gallantly  in 
this  afiair. ' 

February  16. — ^L.  M.  Vaca  reports  that  four 
thousand  sheep  were  stolen  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Limitar  by  Navajoes,  and  reports  that  the 
Navajoes  stole  two  thousand  sheep  which  he  re- 
captured at  the  Sierras  Oscuras,  (Black  Hills,) 
killing  three  and  wounding  several  Indians  and 
capturing  all  their  saddles,  provisions,  etc 

February  25. — Jos6  L.  Perea  reports  that  a 
band  of  forty  Navajoes  attacked  and  drove  off 
six  thousand  sheep  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Pope's  Artesian  Well. 

March  4. — L.  M.  Vaca^  reports  that  since  Feb- 
ruary twenty-sixth,  three  hundred  and  ten  head 
of  horses  and  cattle  have  been  stolen  by  Indians 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Limitar. 

March  5.  —  Major  Morrison  reports  departure 
of  Indians  mentioned  in  Colonel  Carson's  com- 
munication of  January  seventeenth,  1862,  from 
Fort  Stanton  to  Bosque  Kedondo ;  also  the  de- 
parture of  fifteen  additional  Indians  who  had  given 
themselves  up. 

March  12. — Indians  captured  near  Sabinal  two 
thousand  three  hundred  head  of  sheep,  were  fol- 
lowed by  Mexicans,  who  recaptured  them  on  the 
Jornada,  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth. 


March  — . — A  band  of  forty  Indians  pursued 
two  expressmen  going  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Fci^ 
Union.  These  Indians  had  a  large  herd  of  sheep 
Captain  AbreQ,  commanding  Fort  Stanton,  sent 
Lieutenant  McAllister  and  thirty  men  with  ten 
days'  rations  to  the  "Sierras  Oscuras,"  to  inter- 
cept them.  The  expedition  failed  to  recover  the- 
stock. 

March  22. — On  the  afternoon  of  March  twenty- 
second  the  Gila  Apaches  made  a  descent  upon 
the  public  herd  which  was  grazing  near  Fort 
West,  and  succeeded  in  running  off  some  sixty 

head  of   horses ;   Indians  numbeil%d .     At 

eight  o'clock  p.m.  the  gallant  Major  William  Mc- 
Cleave, First  cavalry  California  Volunteers,  start- 
ed in  pursuit,  with  a  command  consisting  of  Lieu- 
tenants French  and  Latimer,  First  cavalry  Cali- 
fornia volunteers,  forty  men  of  company  A, 
twenty-five  men  of  company  B,  and  fourteen 
men  of  company  C,  First  cavalry  California 
volunteers.  Major  McCleave  followed  trail  of  In- 
dians in  a  westerly  course  about  seventy  miles 
and  down  the  Gila  five  miles,  then  across  a  divyle 
to  Rio  Negro,  where  he  arrived  at  nine  a.m.  ontho 
twenty-sixth,  and  then  moved  up  the  stream  a 
short  distance.  Signs  at  this  point  indicated  the  , 
close  proximity  of  Indians  and  a  rancheria. 
During  twilight  command  movc^  up  the 
stream  two  miles  and  nvade  camp.  Thirty  men 
were  mounted  on  only  serviceable  animals  left, 
under  Lieutenant  Latimer,  and  thirty  dismounted 
under  Major  McCleave,  started  in  search  of  ran- 
cheria, leaving  remainder  of  command  with  Lieu- 
tenant French  in  charge  of  broken-down  animals, 
pack  animals,  provisions,  etc  Leaving  the  camp 
at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  the  command  ascended  a 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  and 
travelled  about  twelve  miles  without  meeting  with 
any  success;  here  command  rested  from  one 
o'clock  of  the  twenty-seventh  until  dawn  of  day, 
it  raining  all  the  time.  When  light  enough  to 
see.  Major  McCleave  discovered  from  an  elevated 
position,  trees.  Which  indicated  presence  of  water, 
and  a  horse  grazing  in  neighborhood  also  indi' 
cated  that  the  rancheria  was  near  by.  Lieuten- 
ant Latimer  was  ordered  ahead  with  his  com- 
mand; discovered  rancheria  and  gallantly  charg- 
ed upon  it  Part  of  the  dismounted  men  imme- 
diately commenced  gathering  in  and  guarding 
the  horses  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians, 
while  the  others  were  skirmishing  and  fighting 
on  the  bluffs.  The  fight  lasted  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  resulted  in  the  complete  routing  of  the 
Indians,  the  capture  of  all  our  own  horses  that 
could  be  found  and  many  Indian  horses;  the 
killing  of  twenty-five  Indians,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  rancheria,  provisions,  and  all 
they  possessed.  Private  Hall,  of  company  B,  • 
First  cavalr}''  California  volunteers,  was  wound- 
ed in  this  fight  The  command  then  returned  to 
camp,  and  soon  after  noon  started  on  return  trip 
by  a  route  supposed  more  direct  than  the  one  by 
which  the  Indians  were  followed  from  the  fort 
This  route  led  up  a  caflon  from  sides  of  which  the 
Indians  attacked  rear-guard  of  the  command, 
wounding  Lieutenant  French,  killing  two  honwi, 
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and  wounding  one.  As  soon  as  the  attack  was 
made,  the  soldiers  ascended  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  cafloui  by  climbing  one  over  the  other. 
This  was  done  amidst  showers  of  arrows.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  top  the  Indians  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  superiority  of  the  Califomians 
over  the  Apaches  at  their  own  style  of  fighting 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  Corporal  Ellis,  of  com- 
pany A,  who  crawled  unseen  to  a  rock  behind 
which  was  an  Indian,  and  giving  a  short  cough 
the  Indian  raised  his  head  to  discover  its  cause 
when  a  bullet  from  £llis*s  rifle  dashed  through 
his  brain.  Tile  Indians  lost  in  this  attack  three 
killed. 

On  the  thirtieth,  provisions  giving  out,  a  ser- 
geant and  five  men  were  sent  to  the  Fort  for  a 
supply.  Until  their  return  the  party  subsisted 
on  horse-flesh. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  the  command  reached 
Fort  On  the  fifth,  private  Hall  died  from  the 
wounds  received  in  the  fight. 

Indian  loss,  tw^ty-eight  killed ;  troops,  one. 

March  24. — Major  Morrison,  with  Captain 
Pfeiifer's  company,  New-Mexico  Toluntoers,  en 
ronte  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Fort  McRae,  at  San 
Nicolas  Spring  came  upon  a  wounded  Mexican,  who 
stated  he  belonged  to  a  train  belonging  to  Martin 
Lujan  of  Socorro,  Texas ;  that  the  train  had  been 
attacked  by  Indians  and  nearly  all  the  party  killed : 
he  being  wounded  in  three  places  and  left  for 
dead.  Major  Morrison  with  Lieutenant  Baiigic  and 
eighteen  men  of  the  company  went  in  pursuit ; 
came  to  the  salt  marshes  at  day-break  of  the 
twenty -fifth,  found  ten  wagons  stripped  of  every 
thing  portable,  and  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles 
Koven  dead  bodies  of  Mexicans,  which  they  buried. 
They  then  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  toward 
the  Sacramento  Mountains  ;  then  toward  the 
Sierra  Blanca  until'noon,  when  they  met  a  party 
of  Mexicans  from  Tularosa,  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  Indians ;  they  had  been  iiifonned  of  the 
massacre  by  another  wounded  Mexican  who  had 
escaped.  The  Indians  had  at  this  time  twenty 
hours'  start,  and  were  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Sierra  Blanca.  Major  Morrison  returned  to 
Snn  Nicolas  Spring,  arriving  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  having  travelled  one  himdrcd 
and  fifty  miles.  Lieutenant  liargie's  conduct  is 
spoken  of  as  deserving  of  praise.  Estimated 
number  of  Indians  forty-five  in  all,  twenty  of 
whom  were  warriors ;  arrows  indicate  they  were 
Apaches;  seven  Mexicans  killed  and  seventy 
licad  of  cattle  stolen. 

April  26.  —  Captain  Benjamin  F.  Harrover, 
Fifth  infantry,  California  volunteers,  reports,  that 
ho  attacked  at  Apache  Pass  a  band  of  Apache 
Indians,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  thirty  of 
them  mounted  and  several  of  them  armed  with 
guns. 

At  the  first  fire  the  Indians  fell  back,  but  kept 
up  the  fight  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  this  affair 
private  Wilcox  of  company  E,  Fifth  infantry,  Cal- 
ifornia volunteers,  was  wounded. 

Indian  loss  three  killed ;  —  wounded. 

Troops,  one  private  wounded. 

May  — . — Major  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 


Fort  Stanton,  reports  that  a  party  of  Indiana 
made  a  descent  on  the  farmers  of  Ruidoso,  and 
killed  a  man  named  Harding,  robbed  his  house, 
and  drove  ofi^  ten  or  twelve  hcMid  of  stock. 

May  1. — Cesario  Duran,  a  citizen,  reportii  that 
a  party  under  his  command  had  a  hard  fight  with 
the  Apaches  in  the  San  Andres  Mountains,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  and  wounding  nmny  Indians ; 
the  party  lost  two  men  killed ;  the  party  recover- 
ed several  animals  and  captured  seven  horset. 

May  8. — Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  F.  ChavcR,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  an  Indian 
named  ^*  Gordo  '*  was  seized  and  turned  over  to 
Lieutenant  B.  Stevens  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  instant  The  Indian  unbound  himself 
and  attempted  to  escape ;  the  sentinel  in  charge 
shot  and  killed  him. 

May  16. — On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  the 
Navajoes  stole  firom  Jemez  six  head  of  horses. 

May  — , — Charles  T.  Hay  den,  dtixett,  reports  • 
that  the  Indians  attacked  his  train  near  the  line 
of  Chihuahua ;  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
eleven  killed,  including  the  renowned  Copinggan. 
Three  horses  were  captured  in  this  fight 

May  —.—Captain  T.  T.  Tidball,  Fifth  in&ntry 
Califorpia  volunteers,  with  twenty-five  men  of  his 
cpmpany  and  a  small  party  of  citizens,  attacked  a 
rancheria  in  C^jon  de  Arivaypa,  killing  ofver  fifty 
Indians,  woanding  as  many  more,  taking  ten 
prisoners,  and  capturing  sixty  head  of  stock,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  man,  Thomas  McClelland. 
The  party  marched  fi't^  days  without  lighting  a 
fire,  maintaining  silence,  hiding  by  day  and  trav- 
elling by  night,  over  a  country  hitherto  untrod  by 
white  men. 

June  — , — Major  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 
Fort  Stanton,  reports  that  the  Indians  attacked 
the  expressmen  on  the  twenty -first  of  June  near 
the  Gallinas,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  mules  and  express  matter,  and  take  to  the 
mountains.     The  mules  and  express  lost 

June  24. — ^Major  Morrison  reports  an  attack  on 
Lieutenant  Bargie  and  escort  on  the  Jornada,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Bargie  while  fighting  gallantly 
was  killed,  ^he  conduct  of  Sergeants  Pcna  and 
Ulisari  and  the  two  prisoners  they  had  in  charge 
is  highly  praised. 

June  26. — Major  Morrison  reports  further  in 
regard  to  the  fight  on  the  Jornada,  that  private 
Luccro,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  killed. 

June  20. -^Captain  A.  H.  Pfeiflcr,  wife  and  two 
servant-girls,  with  escort  of  six  men  of  the  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Apache  Indians  numbering  fifteen  or  twenty, 
at  a  hot  spring  near  Fort  McRac.  The  Captain 
was  bathing  at  the  time  when  the  Indians  made 
a  rush  upon  the  party,  killing  two  men,  privates 
Nestor  Quintana  and  Mestas.  Captain  Pfdfller 
was  wounded  in  his  side  by  an  arrow,  and  pri- 
vate Dolores  received  tiro  shots  in  his  right  arm 
and  hand.  A  citizen  named  Betts,  who  was  with 
Captain  Pfeilfcr,  was  also  wounded.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party,  except  the  women,  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Fort  McRae  unharmed,  and  re- 
e>rted  facts  to  Major  Morrison,  commanding  post 
e  immediately  started  in  pursuit  with  twenty 
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mounted  men,  but  did  not  succeed  in  OYertaking 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  and  the  servant-girls 
were  found  in  the  trail  badly  wounded.  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer  and  one  of  the  servants  have  since  died, 
the  other  doing  well. 

Loss  in  this  affair,  two  privates  killed,  two 
women  mortally  wounded,  one  officer,  one  pri- 
vate, one  woman,  and  a  citizen  wounded ;  seven 
horses  and  two  mules  taken  by  the  Indians.  In-' 
dian  loss  unknown. 

Jun^  27. — Major  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 
Fort  Stanton,  repoiis  the  loss  of  part  of  his  herd 
of  horses  and  mules  stolen- by  Indians.  An  in- 
fantry company  sent  in  pursuit 

June  28. — Lieutenant  W.  H.  Higdon,  Fifth  in- 
fantry, California  volunteers,  reports  that  on  his 
way  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Santa  F6,  near  Gal* 
linas  Springs,  he'  found  the  bodies  of  privates 
Nicolas  Quintana  of  company  A,  First  New-Mex- 
•  ico  volunteers,  and  John  Hinckley  of  company  A, 
Fifth  California  volunteers,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had  evident- 
ly wounded  private  Quintai>a,  tied  him  to  a  stake 
and  burned  him.  Some  legal-tender  notes  and 
several  letters  were  found  near  the  body  of 
Hinckley. 

July  2. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Chaves  reports 
that  CapUin  Ratael  Chacon,  First  New-Mexico 
volunt^rs,  with  twenty-two  men,  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  stolen 
some  horses  and  oxen  from  Fort  Wingate;  The 
oxen  were  recaptured  near  the  post ;  the  troops  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  Indians  for  three  days  and 
finally  overtook  them,  when  a  sharp  fight  ensued. 
The  Indians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  were 
finally  driven  from  their  cover  and  fled. 

The  conduct  of  Sergeant  Antonio  Jos6  Trez* 
qucz  in  this  affair  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Captain 
Chacon.  Indian  loss  unknown.  Troops,  one 
private  wounded. 

July  4. — Captain  N.  J.  Pishon  reports  that 
with  twenty-seven  men  of  his  company,  D,  First 
cavalry  California  volunteers,  he  pursued  a  party 
of  eight  Indians,  who  had  driven  off  one  hundred 
and  four  Government  mules  fh)m  Fort  Craig, 
overtook  them  a  few  miles  from  the  post,  and 
killed  fbur  Indians  and  recovered  all  the  mules. 
Captain  Jules  L.  Barbey,  who  accompanied  the 
command,  was  shot  through  the  wrist  by  an  ar- 
row. Privates  Jackson  and  Bancroft  were  also 
slightly  wounded. 

July  12. — Captain  A.  H.  French,  First  cav- 
alry California  volunteers,  with  twenty-seven 
men  of  his  company,  attacked  and  routed  near 
Fort  Thome  a  band  of  Apache  Indians,  supposed 
to  nuniber  sixty  warriors. 

Indian  loss  ten  killed  and  four  horses  captured. 
Sergeant  Walsh  and  Farrier  Bums  were  wounded. 

July  11.— Sergeant  E.  W.  Hoyt,  of  company  D, 
First  infantry  California  volunteers,  with  three 
men  of  company  B  and  three  men  of  company  D, 
First  inffljitry  California  volunteers,  having  in 
charge  four  wagons  en  rouU  to  Las  Cruces,  was 
attacked  by  Indians  in  CooVs  Pass,  and  forced  to 
abandon  three  wagons  and  nineteen  mules,  and 
had  four  bmd  rilghUy  wounded.    Four  Indians 


are  kiiown  to  have  been  killed  and  a  number 
wounded. 

Sergeant  Hoyt  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness 
in  this  affair. 

July  19. — Lieutenant  Juan  Marques,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  while  returning  from 
Horse  Head  crossing  of  the  Pecos,  with  fifteen 
men  of  company  A,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers* 
was  attacked  at  the  Rio  Honda  by  about  fifty 
Indians  while  in  camp  at  that  point  The  Indians 
gained  possession  of  the  camp,  but  were  fini^T 
driven  across  the  river,  carryhig  with  them  their 
wounded.  They  soon  after  reerossed  the  rivw  and 
charged  on  the  herd,  but  were  again  driven  back 
with  loss.  In  this  charge  private  Jos4  ChaveB 
was  killed.  For  several  hours  the  fight  was  con- 
timied.  The  Indian  force  rapidly  increased,  and 
at  last  numbered  some  two  hundred.  The  am- 
munition gave  out,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  break  their  rifies  and  make  their  escape,  which 
they  did. 

Lieutenant  Marques  reports  the  conduct  of  the 
following  named  men  as  worthy  of  mention; 
Corporals  Brigaloa  and  Jos^  G.  Gonzales,  and 
privates  Santiago  Torres,  G.  Romero,  Antonio 
Archuleta,  Jose  D.  Tresquez  and  Jesus  Lope& 
All  the  public  animals  ^eluding  ten  mules)  wer« 
lost  in  this  affair. 

Indian  loss,  sii^  killed. 

July  22.— Captain  F.  P.  Abre«t,  First  New- 
Mexico  volunteers,  and  Captain  Emil  Fritz,  First 
cavalry  California  volunteers,  with  a  detachment 
of  New-Mexico  and  California  volunteers,  left 
Fort  Stanton  for  the  Rio  Pecos,  to  overtake  and 
chastise  the  Indians  who  had  attacked  Lieuten- 
ant Marques. 

After  following  the  Indians  for  forty-five  milei, 
Captain  Fritz  came  upon  their  camp  and  captur- 
ed two  horses,  six  mules,  and  all  the  plunder  of 
the  camp ;  the  Indians  made  their  escape. 

July  80. — Lieutenant  W.  H.  Higdon  reports 
that  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  en  route  from  Fort 
Union  to  Fort  Stanton  he  saw  about  seventy-five 
Indians  driving  a  large  herd  of  sheep.  Judged  to 
number  twen^  thousand;  believing  his  party 
too  sinall  to  attack  so  large  a  band  of  IndianSi 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

July  24. — Lieutenant  John  Lambert,  Fifth  in- 
fantry  Califomia  volunteers,  reports  that  the  In- 
dians attacked  a  detachment  under  his  command 
in  Cook's  Cafion ;  at  the  first  fire  Sergeant  Hance^ 
of  company  H,  Fifth  infantry,  was  wounded  in 
his  shoulder  and  hand ;  soon  after  private  Queen, 
of  company  F,  was  mortally  wounded.  Two 
wagons  were,  abandoned  to  the  Indians,  also 
twelve  mules. 

Private  Queen  died  before  the  fight  ended. 

July  19. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  McMuUen^s  am- 
bulance was  attacked  by  Indians  near  Paraie^ 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  S.  Watson,  First  in- 
fantry Califomia  volunteers,  and  private  John- 
son, company  G,  First  infantry  California  volun- 
teers, were  killed. 

The  escort  killed  two  Indians  and  wounded 
others.  Cokm^  McMnllen'a  horse  was  oaptqred 
by  the  Indiana. 
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Our  loss,  one  commissioned  officer  and  one  pri- 
vate killed,  one  horse  lost 

Indian  loss,  three  killed  and wounded. 

August  4. — Lieutenant  B.  Stevens,  First  New- 
Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  when  returning 
from  CuYero  to  Fort  Wingate  he  came  upon  a 
party  of  Navajoe  Indians,  seven  men  and  two 
boys ;  took  them  prisoners  and  placed  them  in 
Uie  guard-house  at  Fort  Wingate. 

August  6. — B£  Steck,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affair?,  reports  that  a  portion  of  the  Utahs, 
Mohuaches,  and  Tabahuaches,  had  killed  nine 
Navajoes  and  captured  twenty-two  horses. 

August  6. — Captain  £.  H.  Bergmann  reports 
that  a  party  of  company  I,  First  New-Mexico 
volunteers,  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  beef-cattle, 
were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Narajoes  on  the 
twenty-second  July,  near  Conchas  Springs.  The 
party  consisted  of  Sergeant  Jos6  Lucero  and  pri- 
vates Juan  F.  Ortiz  and  Jos6  Banneras,  who 
fought  the  Indians  from  eleven  a.m.  until  after 
sun-down,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  them. 
The  Indians  suc^eded  in  killing  Sergeant  Lucero 
and  private  Ortiz.  Private  Banneras,  being  se- 
verely wounded  by  eight  arrow-shots,  gathered 
up  the  muskets  and  pistols  of  his  dead  comrades 
and  threw  them  into  the  springs.  The  Indians 
fractured  his  skull  with  rocks  and  left  him  for 
dead,  but  he  recovered io ward  morning  and  made 
his  way  to  Chaparita.  The  Indians  drove  off  the 
cattle.     (Number  not  stated.) 

Captain  Bergmann,  learning  that  the  Indians 
had  driven  off  ten  thousand  sheep,  mounted  thir- 
ty men  and  endeavored  to  intercept  them  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Pecos,  Corporal  Martinez  came 
close  to  their  rear  and  succeeded  in  killing  two 
and  wounding  several. 

The  corponil  destroyed  their  camp  utensils  and 
captured  three  beeves. 

August  11. — M.  Steck,  Superintendent  Indian 
Affiiirs,  reports  that  the  Utahs  have  during  the 
last  ten  days  killed  thirtv  Navajoes,  and  captured 
and  brought  in  sixty  children  of  both  sexes,  and 
captured  thirty  horses  and  two  thousand  sheep. 
On  the  eleventh  instant,  four  Utahs  came  in  with 
three  scalpS  and  six  captives. 

Total,  thirty-three  killed,  sixty-six  captured, 
and  thirty  horses  and  two  thousand  sheep  taken. 

A'tt^gv^t  19. — Colonel  Christopher  Carson  re- 
ports that  he  left  camp  near  CaAon  Bonita,  Au- 
gust fifth,  1863,  on  a  scout  for  thirty  days.  On 
the  first  day  out,  sent  Sergeant  Romero  with  fif- 
teen men  ^fter  two  Indians  seen  in  the  vicinity ; 
he  captured  one  of  their  horses;  the  Indians 
made  their  escape.  On  the  night  of  the  fourth 
instant,  Captain  Pfeiffer  captured  eleven  women 
and  children,  besides  a  woman  and  child,  the 
former  of  whom  was  killed  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape, and  the  latter  accidentally.  Captain  Pfeif- 
fer* s  party  also  captured  two  other  children,  one 
hundred  sheep  and  goats,  and  one  horse.  The 
Utes  captured  in  the  same  vicinity  eighteen  horses 
and  two  mules,  and  killed  one  Indian.  Captain 
Pfeiffer  wounded  an  Indian,  but  he  escaped.  On 
the.  sixteentH,  a  party  who  were  sent  for  some 
pack-saddles  brought  in  one  Indian  woman. 


At  this  camp  the  brave  Miyor  Cummings.,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  shot  through  tha 
abdomen  by  a  concealed  Indian  and  died  instant- 
ly. One  of  the  parties  sent  out  from  this  camp 
captured  an  Indian  woman. 

Total  Indians  killed,  three ;  captured,  fiileen ; 
wounded,  one ;  twenty  horses,  two  mules,  and 
one  hundred  sheep  and  goats  captured. 

Troops,  one  commissioned  officer  killed. 

August  19. — Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  First 
infantry  California  volunteers,  having  received 
Information  that  a  party  of  Indians  with  a  large 
herd  of  sheep  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  instant,  mounted  twenty 
men  and  started  in  pursuit,  and  after  following 
their  trail  for  hearly  two  hundred  miles;  came 
upon  them  and  opened  fire.  The  Indians  fled, 
and  the  command  recovered  one  thousand  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  sheep, 
and  drove  them  to  Fort  Craig. 

August  24. — Captain  W.  Craig  reports  that  a 
party  of  sixteen  Indians  attacked  his  herders 
near  Fort  Union,  and  drove  off  eighteen  Govern- 
ment mules. 

August  27.— Captain  V.  Drescher,  First  in- 
fantry California  volunteers,  reports  the  horses 
and  mules  at  Fort  West  were  stampedcMl  by  In- 
dians ;  animals  not  recovered,  Indians  not  pur- 
sued.    Twenty-six  mules  and  one  horse  lost 

August  29. — Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  First 
infiuitry  California  volunteers,  reports  that  the 
Indians  attacked  the  mail-stage  on  the  Jornada 
near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  captured  seven 
mules.  As  soon  as  the  information  was  received, 
fifteen  mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and 
nine  men  detailed  to  escort  the  stage  through. 
The  mounted  party  on  coming  in  view  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  saw  three  Indians  on  the  bank — the 
balance  of  the  band  were  back  in  the  brush ;  the 
three  Indians  were  fired  upon— one  of  them  fell, 
but  recovered  again.  A  part  of  the  command 
under  Lieutenant  Fountain  charged  across  the 
river ;  tlie  Indians  ran  and  concealed  themselves. 
The  party  then  dismounted  and  commenced  to 
skirmish  through  the  bushes.  While  on  this 
duty,  private  George  Dickey  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  the  only  shot  fired  by  the  Indians  during 
the  affair.  Dickey  saw  an  Indian  jump  into  the 
river  and  shot  him  ;  the  Indian  turned  tJter  being 
shot  and  gave  Dickey  the  wound  which  caused 
his  death. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  three  wounded. 

Our  loss,  one  private  killed. 

Au{fust  — . — Colonel  Christopher  Carson  with 
his  command  left  Pueblo  Colorado  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  August  for  Cafion  de  Chelly  with  the 
main'  force,  secreting  twenty-five  men,  under 
Captain  Pfeiffer,  in  the  canon  to  watch  for  In- 
dians. Soon  after,  two  Indians  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  cafion  and  were  fired  upon,  and  al- 
though badly  wounded,  succeeded  in  getting  away. 
On  the  same  day,  the  advancc-guanl  pursued  and 
killed  an  Indian.  On  the  thirty-first,  the  com* 
mand  returned  to  Fort  Canby. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  two  wounded. 

August  27. — Two  Navfyjoe  Indiani,  priaocMrai 
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attempted  to  escape  from  the  guard-house  at 
Fort  Defiance ;  one  was  killed  by  the  guard  and 
the  other  mortally  wounded. 

One  killed,  one  wounded. 

August  31. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Chaves,  com- 
manding Fort  Wingate,  reports  that  a  large  party 
of  Navajoes  attacked  the  escort  to  the  wood- 
wagons  about  five  miles  from  the  post,  wounding 
private  Luciano  I^ais,  and  driving  off  twelve 
mules.  The  Indians  were  pursued  but  not  over- 
taken. 

Our  loss,  one  man  wounded,  twelve  mules  taken. 

AugvMt  28. — Captain  R.  Chacon,  First  cavalry 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Wingate  with 
forty  enlisted  men,  on  a  scout  afler  Indians.  On 
the  twenty-seventh,  when  near  the. Salt  Lakes, 
the  party  espied  a  band  of  Navajoes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  two  and  captunng  eight  On 
the  same  day,  one  of  the  Indians,  in  attempting 
to  escape,  was  killed  by  the  soldier  who  had  him 
in  charge.  On  the  twenty-eightK;  the  party  at- 
tacked one  hundred  and  fiftv  Indians,  who  fled 
in  all  directions ;  the  party  here  captured  seven 
children  and  recovered  a  captive  Mexican  boy 
named  Agapeto  Apodaca ;  killed  three  Indians, 
and  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  head  of 
sheep  and  goats,  seventeen  head  of  horses,  mules, 
burros,  and  colts.  On  thi^  scout  there  were  six 
Indians  killed,  fourteen  captured,  one  Mexican 
boy  rescued,  one  thousand  five  hundred  head  of 
sheep,  seventeen  horses,  mules,  burros,  and  colts 
captured. 

•  August  27.— -Captain  T.  T.  Tidball,  Fifth  in- 
fantry California  volunteers,  commanding  Fort 
Bowie,  reports  that  the  Apache  Indians  run  off 
six  horses  and  one  mule  from  that  post 

September  8. — Captain  Joseph  P.  Hargrave, 
First  infantry  California  volunteers,  reports  that 
he  left  Fort  Wingate  on  the  twenty -second  of 
August  on  an  expedition  against  the  Navajoes. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  saw  forty  In- 
dians on  the  Little  Colorado ;  charged  on  them, 
but  they  fled  before  the  troops  got  within  gun- 
shot of  them.  At  this  place  captured  five  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
the  mules  belonging  to  command  (number  un- 
known) were  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
of  mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  failed 
to  overtake  them. 

September  5. — M.  Steck,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  reports  that  a  party  of  Utahs  have 
killed  nine  Navajoes  and  captured  forty  children, 
and  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  killed  a  Nava- 
ioe  warrior,  and  that  the  Governor  of  Jemez  had 
killed  one  Navajoe. 

Indian  loss,  eleven  killed,  forty  captured. 

/S^femAer  6.— Captain  J.  H.  Whitlock,  Fifth 
infantry  California  volunteers,  reports  that  he 
found  an  Indian  camp,  surprised  it  and  captured 
two  mules,  one  Sharp  s  carbine,  one  United  States 
blanket,  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  mescal ; 
burned  the  camp,  including  all  that  pertained  to 
it  On  the  eighth  of  September,  found  Indians 
in  force,  and  had  a  spirited  fight  with  them  for 
fifteen  minutes.  One  man  and  the  guide  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  one  horse  killed. 


Indian  loss  unknown. 

Our  loss,  one  soldier  and  one  citizen  woundeu^ 
and  one  horse  killed. 

September  8. — ^The  Indians  made  an  attack  on 
Puertecito  de'las  Salinas.  Three  Mexicans  who 
went  in  pursuit  of  them  were  killed. 

September  26. — Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  the 
indefatigable,  commanding  Fort  McRae,  learning 
that  a  band  of  Indians,  with  ten  head  of  stock, 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  Rio  de  los 
Alimosos,  and  that  Corporal  Argust  with  three 
men  had  gone  in  pursuit,  immediately  mounted 
eight  men  and  started  for  the  town  of  Alimosa ; 
arriving  at  this  point,  eighteen  mounted  Mexicans 
joined  his  party.  The  whole  party  then  travelled 
to  Cafiada  Palomas  crossing.  At  this  point  the 
stock  was  found,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
Indians. 

Corporal  Argust,  and  privates  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Alonzo  C.  Mullen,  and  William  Lock- 
hart  are  highly  praised  by  Captain  Greene  for 
their  zeal  and  energy  on  this  occasion. 

September  27. — ^Lieutenant  P.  A.  J.  Russell, 
Fu^t  infantry  California  volunteers,  with  four 
mounted  men  and  a  party  of  Pueblo  Indians, 
started  fi'om  Valles  Grande  on  the  trail  of  a  band 
of  Navajoes  who  had  stolen  a  lot  of  stock  from 
the  Pueblos.  The  trail  was  followed  into  the 
town  of  Jemez,  where  the  party  recaptured  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  head  of  sheep  and  two 
horses. 

Killed  eight  Navajoes  and  took  twenty  women 
and  children  prisoners. 

^  September  28. — Baltasar  Montafio,  citizen,  re- 
ports the  result  of  a  campaign  against  the  Nava- 
joes as  follows : 

Two  Indians  killed,  five  wounded,  eleven  or 
twelve  animals  captured.  Two  horses  and  one 
mule  lost 

October  5. — Colonel  Carson  reports  that  on 
the  twenty-second  of  September  his  command 
pursued  a  party  of  Indians,  but  owing  to  the 
broken-down  condition  of  his  animals,  they  only  • 
succeeded  in  capturing  one.  On  the  second  day 
of  October,  discovert  a  small  Indian  village,  • 
which  had  just  been  abandoned ;  this  was  de- 
stroyed; nineteen  aninuils  captured,  seven  of 
which  got  away.  Three  men  left  camp  to  hunt 
up  the  animals  which  had  escaped ;  they  did  not 
return  until  after  the  command  had  returned 
to  Fort  Canby ;  they  state  that  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  Indians  when  within  five 
miles  of  the  post,  one  of  whom  they  killed.  One 
of  the  men  named  Artin  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  Indians  captured  his  mule.  On  the 
third  dav  of  October,  Lieutenant  Postle  discov- 
ered an  Indian,  pursued  him  and  wounded  him  in 
"three  places ;  the  Lieutenant  was  slightly  wound- 
ed by  the  Indian. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  one  wounded,  and  one 
captured,  twelve  animals  captured.  Our  loss, 
one  officer  and  one  private  wounded,  and  one 
mule  lost 

October  5.— Ramon  Luna,  Agent  for  the  Pue- 
blo Indians,  reports  that  the  Pueblos,  in  a  recent 
campaign  against  the  Naviyoes,  killed  twentj-two 
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of  them,  captured  fifly-ono  prisoners,  one  thou 
sand  two  hundred  sheep,  and  forty  mules ;  some 
of  the  mules  had  the  United  States  brand. 

October  6. — Major  Edward  B.  Willis,  First  in- 
fiintry  California  volunteers,  left  Fort  Wingate 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  with  forty  men,  each  of 
company  H,  First  infantry  California  volunteers, 
and  company  F,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers. 
At  the  Cienega  Amarilla  the  command  captured 
one  horse  and  one  mule, ;  at  Jacobus  Well  found 
a  few  Indians,  and  captured  two  of  them.  At 
this  point  found  and  destroyed  several  fields  of 
pumpkins  and  water-melons.  The  command  then 
returned  to  Fort  Wingate.  Major  Willis  in  his 
report  says :  **  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  command ;  no 
men  could  be  more  anxious  to  do  their  duty  or 
more  cheerfully  incur  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paigA;  after  a  march  of  twenty- five  or  thirty 
miles,  the  whole  command  would  cheerfully  vol- 
unteer and  march  the  whole  night  on  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  doing  any  service.** 

IVo  Indians,  one  horse,  and  one  mule  cap- 
tared. 

October  13. — ^Two  wagons  which  had  been 
sent  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Canby  for  wood,  in 
charge  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  five 
men,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians ;  the  escort 
and  the  teamsters  ran  at  the  first  fire,  leaving  the 
wagons  and  teams  in  possession  of  the  Indians ; 
ten  mules  were  lost,  two  mules  and  the  wagons 
were  left  One  of  the  soldiers  in  his  hurry  to 
escape,  left  his  musket  at  the  wagons ;  the  Indians 
earned  it  off. 

October  15. — The  train  of  Miguel  Romero,  hay 
contractor,  was  attacked  by  Indians  while  on  its 
way  from  hay-camp  to  Fort  Canby ;  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  the  escort  was 
wounded  and  one  teamster  severelv  wounded. 
The  Indians  drove  ofif  five  mules  and  one  pony. 

October  16. — Lieutenant  Thomas  Henderson, 
First  cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports 
that  while  en  route  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Santa 
'  F6,  he  met  three  Indians  with  a  lot  of  mules  near 
the  Buffalo  Spring.  The  Indians,  on  being  dis- 
covered, abandoned  nineteen  mules  and  escaped. 

October  18. — Lieutenant  Dowlin,  First  cavalry 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  a  party  un- 
der his  command  killed  two  Indians  near  the 
Laguna  Negra. 

October  21. — Lieutenant  Nicholas  Ilodt,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  with  forty  men,  left  FOrt 
Canby,  October  twenty-first,  on  a  scout  against 
the  Indians.  On  the  twenty-second,  saw  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
mountains  ;  near  Caftada  Colorado  the  command 
captured  one  woman. 

October  22. — Captain  Rafael  Chacon,  with  his 
company,  pursued  a  band  of  Indians  who  had 
run  off  stock  near  Fort  Wingate,  and  captured 
from  them  two  mules  and  two  horses. 

October  25. — Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Fitch,  on 
an  Indian  scout,  captured  two  horses  and  one 
mule. 

October  81. — Lieutenant  E.  Latimer,  First  cav- 


alry California  volunteers,  left  Port  Union,  with 
a  detachment  of  nine  men,  for  Port  Sumner,  hav- 
ing in  charge  twenty-one  Indian  prisoners.  On 
the  night  of  November  fourth,  while  encamped 
at  the  mouth  of  Grallini  River,  sixteen  of  the  In- 
dians succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The^ 
were  pursued  but  not  recaptured. 

November  9. — A  party  of.  Mexicans  paitsed 
through  Fort  Wingate  on  the  first  instant  in  pur- 
suit of  Indians ;  at  the  Sierra  Negra  the  party 
had  a  fight  with  a  band  of  Navajoes ;  killcfl  five 
and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  About  two  leagues 
from  Sierra  the  party  had  another  fight  with  the 
Indians,  killed  two  and  took  two  prisoners ;  at 
the  Sierra  de  Chusca  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  and  captured  twenty-four  fmsoner^ 
twenty  horses  and  mules,  and  twenty-fi?^  sheep 
and  goatsT 

At  Carriso  Sprines  the  party  came  Upon  a 
band  of  Indians  numbering  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  with  several  thousand  head  of 
stock ;  the  captain  of  the  party  being  fearful  of 
losing  his  prisoners,  allowed  this  band  to  pass 
unmolested. 

Indian  loss,  killed,  seven;  prisoners,  forty- 
two  ;  twenty  horses  and  mules,  and  twenty-five 
sheep  and  goats  captured. 

November  4. — Captain  A.  L.  Anderson  reports 
that  while  in  camp  on  the  Gila  River  near  the 
Pinal  Mountains,  the  Indians  crept  to  within 
range  of  his  picket-line  and  discharged  several 
volleys  of  arrows  at  the  animals,  sentinels,  and 
the  men  sleeping  near.  Four  horses  were  so 
badly  wounded  that  it  became  necessary  to  kill 
them.  A  squad  of  men  was  left  concealed  in  the 
camp,  and  after  the  column  had  searched  they 
succeeded  in  killing  one  of  a  party  of  Indians 
who  approached  them. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed.  Our  loss,  four  horses 
killed. 

November  6. — Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  com- 
manding Fort  McRac,  reports  that  a  band  of  In- 
dians crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  Rio  Plu- 
mas, with  several  hundred  sheep,  on  the  fourth 
of  November.  As  soon  as  the  information  was 
received  at  Port  McRae,  Captain  Greene  mounted 
seven  men,  and  started  for  the  point  it  was  re- 
ported the  Indians  had  crossed.  Arriving  there, 
he  found  that  the  men  at  the  Vidette  Station  had 
already  started  in  pursuit*  Captain  Greene  took 
up  the  trail,  and  on  the  fifth  instant  overtook  the 
men  from  the  station.  After  travelling  with  them 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Captain  Greene 
returned  to  Fort  McRae,  leaving  Sergeant  Rhodes 
and  Corporal  Argust  to  follow  the  trail.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November  Sergeant  Rhodes  returned, 
and  reported  that  lie  overtook  the  Indians  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  routed  them, 
and  recovered  one  hundred  and  seventy  sheep. 
Private  Atkinson  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in 
this  affair.  The  Sergeant  and  the  men  who  were 
with  him  are  highly  commended  by  Captain 
Greene. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Captain  Greene  states  thtt  the  Indians  ooold 
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not  have  crossed  the  river  with  the  sheep  within 
two  miles  of  Lieutenant  Whittemorc*s  camp,  had 
that  officer  used  proper  vigiUnce. 

Our  loss,  one  private  wounded. 

November  5. — ^Lieutenant  Nicholas  Hodt  first 
cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Canby 
October  twenty-seventh,  on  a  scout  after  Indians. 

Result  of  this  scoot,  four  Government  mules 
worn  out  and  shot 

November — . — E.  Montoya,  Brigadier-General 
New-Mexico  militia,  reports  that  Captain  Tafolla, 
overtook  a  party  of  Indians  near  the  Sierra  del 
Datil,  and  took  from  them  twenty-six  head  of 
cattle,  four  burros,  and  three  horses. 

November — , — E.  Montoya  reports  that  his 
party  attacked  a  band  of  Indians  at  the  **  Three 
Brothers,^''  and  recovered  forty-two  head  of  cat- 
tle.    No  Indians  killed.      '  • 

November  15. — Ck>lonel  Carson  with  his. com- 
mand left  Fort  Canby  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Oribi  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the 
Navajo  Indians  inhabiting  that  region.  On  the 
sixteenth,  a  detachment  Under  Sergeant  Andres 
Herrera  overtook  a  small  party  of  Indians,  two 
of  whom  were  killed  and  two  wounded;  fifty 
sheep  and  one  horse  were  captured.  Colonel 
Carson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  zeal  and  en- 
ergy displayed  by  Sergeant  Herrera. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  command  captured 
one  boy  and  seven  horses,  and  destroyed  an 
encampment;  on  the  same  day  captured  one 
woman  and  one  child,  and  about  five  hundred 
head  of  sheep  and  goats,  seventy  horses,  and 
destroyed  an  Indian  village.  On  the  third  of 
December,  surprised  an  Indian  encampment,  cap- 
turing one  horse  and  four  oxen.  The  Indians 
escaped. 

Indian  loss,  two  killed,  two  wounded,  three 
captured ;  five  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  and  goats, 
nine  horses,  and  four  oxen  captured.  . 

November  27. — Roman  A.  Baca  reports  that  he 
left  Cebolleta  with  a  party  of  one  nundred  and 
sixteen  mounted  Mexicans,  and  travelled  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  for  six  days.  When 
about  fifty  miles  firom  Chusca,  on  the  sixth  day 
out  the  party  encountered  about  two  hundred 
Indians  —  killed  six,  and  took  three  prisoners, 
who  are  now  in  the  custody  of  Lieutenant  Ste- 
vens ;  the  party  also  captured  three  Indian  po- 
nies. 

November  30. — L.  M.  Baca,  Judge  of  Probate, 
reports  that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  three  miles  from  La  Joya,  the  peo- 
ple at  that  place  captured  from  sixty-one  Nava- 
joes  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  head  of 
sheep. 

November  80. — Lieutenant  J.  Laughlin,  while 
en  route  from"  Fort  Wingate  to  Los  Pinos,  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  surprised  a 
pi^  of  six  or  seven  Indians  at  the  Rio  Puerco ; 
the  Indians  fled,  leaving  seventy  head  of  cattle, 
which  were  taken  to  Los  PinOs  and  turned  over 
to  the  owner. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  ten  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  command  at  Yalles  Grande  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indiana^ 


On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  Jos^  Ignacio 
Valencia,  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  had  a 
fight  with  the  Indians  at  Cafioncitas  of  the  Con- 
chas.    One  Indian  was  killed.  * 

December  1. — Captain  Henry  A,  Greene,  first 
infantry  California  volunteers,  receiving  informa- 
tion that  a  band  of  Indians  had  cross<>d  the  Jor- 
nada with  two  hundred  sheep,  took  seven  men  of 
his  company  and  started  on  their  trail.  The 
party  overtook  the  sheep  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Caballo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     The  sheep  were  taken  to  Fort  McRae: 

December  16. — Major  Henry  D.  Wallen,  United 
States  Seventh  infantry,  commanding  Fort  Sum- 
ner, reports  that  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
instant,  Mr.  Labadi  and  Rev.  Mr.  Failon  reported 
to  him  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  with  an 
immense  herd  of  sheep  were  at  the  Carretas. 
The  officers  and  men  of  company  D,  Fifth,  and 
company  C,  Seventh  infantry,  were  awakened,^ 
and  prepared  to  take  the  field  with  two  days* 
rations.  A  lieutenant,  with  eight  mounted  men 
of  company  B,  Second  cavalry  California  volun- 
teers, was  also  got  in  readiness ;  Mr.  Labadi,  Mr. 
Failon,  and  thirty  Apache  Indians  also  started  in 
pursuit  ^  The  party  left  the  4>ost  at  half- 
past  fivcp  o^clock  A.M.,  for  the  Carretas.  The 
mounted  men  and  Indian  Agent,  with  the 
Indians,  outstripped  the  party  on  foot,  and  took 
up  the  Navajo  trail  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pe- 
cos River.  At  thirty-five  miles  north-west  from 
Fort  Sumner  they  overtook  the  Naviyoes,  in  num- 
ber about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  ten  mounted^ 
and  twenty  armed  with  rifles.  A  severe  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  Navajoes  lost  twelve  killed 
and  left  on  the  field,  and  a  number  killed  and 
wounded  who  were  carried  off;  one  prisoner 
taken,  all  the  sheep  recovered,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  thirteen 
burros,  four  rifles,  one  horse,  their  provisions, 
blankets,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins, and  nearly  all  the  effects  taken  from  Mr.  La- 
badi^ s  train. 

Major  Wallen  calls  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Mr.  La-  • 
badi,  privates  Loser  and  Osier  of  company  B, 
Second  cavalry  California  volunteers ;  Ojo  Blanco 
and  Cadetta,  the  chiefs  of  the  Apaches ;  Alazan, 
an  Apache,  who  was  badly  wounded,  and  the 
Apaches  generally,  who  rendered  signal  service. 

Lieutenant  Newbold,  with  three  men,  pursued 
the  flying  Navajoes  three  miles  beyond  the  scene 
of  action,  but  owing  to  the  exhausted  condition 
of  his  animals,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  further 
pursuit 

The  Navajoes,  just  before  reaching  the  Peoos, 
were  alarmed  by  some  pistol-shots  discharged 
from  a  wagon-train,  and  abandoned  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty  sheep,  which  were 
secured  by  the  Mexicans  attached  to, the  train. 
Lieutenant  }IcDermott,  with  ten  mounted  men 
and  six  Apaches,  were  sent  to  collect  the  herd 
and  bring  it  to  the  post;  before  reaching  the 
camp,  Alazan,  the  Apache  named  above,  died. 

December  16. — ^Thirty-five  Navajo  Indiana  were 
Bent  to  Fort  Sumner  this  day ;  this  party  gave 
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themselves  up  at  Fort  Wingate  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

December  20. — First  Lieutenant  D.  Montoya, 
First  cavalry  New- Mexico  volunteers,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  fipom  Colonel  Car- 
son, left  Fort  Canby  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of 
Kavigo  Indians.  On  the  second  day  out,  marched 
through  a  heavy  snow-storm.  On  the  third  day 
came  upon  an  Indian  encampment,  attacked  it, 
and  succeeded  in  killing  one  Indian  and  capturing 
thirteen  women  and  children,  besides  a  lot  of  Na- 
vajo blankets,  moccasins,  etc. 

Near  the  Pueblo  Colorado  the  command  pur- 
sued two  Indians,  (man  and  woman,)  and  wounded 
the  Indian  and  captured  the  woman. 

Lieutenant  Montoya  recommends  to  the  notice 
of  the  Colonel  commanding  the  good  conduct 
and  soldierly  bearing  of  First  Lieutenant  C.  M. 
Hubbell,  and  First  Sergeant  Antonio  Mora,  of 
company  C,  Fu-st  cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers, 
who  were  severely  wounded  in  the  last  affair. 
Corporal  Marcos,  of  company  C,  was  particularly 
conspicuous  on  this  scout ;  he  was  also  wounded. 
Sergeant  Jos4  Ortiz  was  also  very  active  in  pur- 
suing and  engaging  the  Indians. 

December  7.-^Lieutcnant  Benjamin  F^Stevens 
reports  that  he  saw  three  Mexicans  near  Cebol- 
leta  having  three  Indian  captives  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  the  whole  party  were  taken  prisoners  by 
him.  The  Mexicans  soon  after  made  their  es- 
cape.    The  captives  were  sent  to  Fort  Sumner. 

December  22. — Captain  John  Thompson,  First 
cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Canby 
with  one  hundred  men  on  a  scout  after  Indians. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  at  Mesa  la  Baca,  sent  out 
Sergeant  Romero  with  thirty  men,  who  came 
upon  a  party  of  Indians,  killed  one,  and  captured 
twelve.  On  the  same  day  a  party  under  Ser- 
geant Dorsette  discovered  two  Indians,  wounded 
one,  and  captured  the  other. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  thirteen  captives,  and 
one  wounded. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  the  Navajocs  ran 
off  some  cows  from  the  Pueblo  Santa  Ana ;  the 
Indians  of  the  Pueblo  went  in  pursuit,  recovered 
their  stock,  and  killed  two  Navajoes. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Jose  Ma.  Martin, 
with  a  party  of  Mexicans,  went  in  pursuit  of 
Navajoes  who  had  been  stealing  stock  ;  the  stock 
was  recovered,  and  two  Indians  killed. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  the  people 
of  San  Miguel  and  Pueblo  overtook  and  surprised 
a  party  of  Indians,  and  recovered  a  lot  of  cattle, 
and  took  the  arms  of  the  Indians. 

The  zeal  and  energy  shown  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  have 
encountered  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  exposure^ 
in  their  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  within  this  De- 
partment during  the  past  year,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  admiration.  Not  less  is  this  due  to 
those  parties  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
overtake  the  Indians  than  to  those  who  came  up 
with  them.  All  toiled  and  suffered  alike.  The 
gallantry  which  every  one  has  shown,  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  close  with  the  en- 


emy, proves  that  that  virtue  among  the  troops  io 
^^ew  Mexico  is  common  to  all. 

The  alacrity  with  which  citizens  of  New-Mex- 
ico have  taken  the  .field  to  pursue  and  encounter 
the  Indians  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Many  of 
them  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  courage, 
and  all  have  shown  a  settled  determination  to 
assist  the  military  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  the  fierce  and  brutal  robbers  and  murder- 
ers who  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  brought 
poverty  to  its  inhabitants,  and  mourning  and  des- 
olation to  nearly  every  hearth  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Department  Commander  congratulates  the 
troops  and  the  people  on  the  auspicious  opening 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
For  one  hundred  and  eighbr  years  the  K'avajo 
Indians  have  ravaged  New-Mexico ;  but  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four  will  witness  the  end  of  hostilities 
with  that  tribe.  Then  New-Mexico  will  take  a 
stride  toward  that  great  proaperity  which  has 
lain  within  her  grasp,  but  which,  hitherto,  she 
has  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy. "^ 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Carleton : 
Ben.  C.  Cutler, 
AMbUnt  AdjQtAnt-QeacfBL 


Doc.  101. 

THE  IMPRESSMENT  OF  QUAKERS  BY  THE 
REBEL  AUTHORITIES. 

MEMORIAL. 

The  following  memorial  was  laid  before  the 
State  Convention  of  North-Carolina  by  the  year- 
ly meeting  of  Friends,  on  the  subject  of  bearing 
arms : 

At  a  stated  meeting  for  sufferings,  representing 
North-Carolina  yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  held 
at  Deep  River,  on  the  fourteenth  of  fourth  month, 
1862,  the  subject  of  our  present  sufferings,  on 
account  of  our  cohscientious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms,  claiming  the  considerate  delibera- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and  believing  it  right  to  era- 
brace  our  privilege  to  petition  those  in  authority, 
we  therefore  adopt  the  following : 
To  the  Convention  of  yorth- Carolina,  in  Con- 
vention Assembled: 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  show  that  it  is 
one  of  our  fundamental  religious  principles  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  and  that  in  consequence  we  cannot  aid 
in  carrying  on  any  carnal  war. 

This  is  no  new  principle  of  our  Society,  but 
one  which  was  adopted  at  its  rise,  as  the  doctrine 
taught  by  our  Saviour  and  followed  by  his  disci- 
ples for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has 
ever  been  and  is  now  held  as  one  of  our  funda- 
mental and  vital  principles,  and  one  that  we  can- 
not yield  or  compromise  in  any  degree  whatever. 
We  would  further  show  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  our  members  in  the  confederate  States  is 
less  than  ten  thousand,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  number  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand,  who  bear  the  same  testimony  against  all 
wars  and  fightings ;  and  that  in  every  nation  and 
clime  where  our  Society  exists,  it  is  at  this  day< 
as  heretofore,  maintaining  this  precious  principle 
of  peace,  and  that  we  everywhere  in  this  respect 
speak  the  same  language  and  mind  the  same 
thing. 

We  may  further  show  that,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  until  the  present 
time,  Friends  of  North-Carolina  have  not  been 
called  on  to  aid  in  the  battle-field  of  military 
camp ;  but  now  our  peaceful  principles  are  in  a 
measure  disregarded,  and  many  of  our  members 
are  drafted  to  take  part  in  the  eor^icting  armies^ 
while  we  understand  our  brethren  in  the  United 
States  are  not. 

We  have  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  80ul*s  salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his 
express  command,  we  cannot  fight  or  aid  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  any  carnal  wars.  But  your 
Eetitioners  would  represent  to  you  that  we  be- 
eve  it  to  be  our  moral  and  religious  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and 
to  the  laws  and  powers  that  be,  or  suffer  patiently 
their  penalties. 

We  love  our  homes  and  our  country  much,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  love  our  religious  principles 
more ;  therefore,  your  petitioners  would  most  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  grant  us  the  enjoyment 
of  this  important  religious  principle. 

We  own  no  God  but  the  God  of  love,  peace, 
mercy,  and  judgment,  whose  blessings  we  invoke, 
and  whoso  wisdom  we  implore  to  be  with  you  in 
your  legislative  deliberations. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing. Nathan  F.  Spencer, 

Clerk. 


Doc.  102. 
REBEL    GUERRILLAS. 

T.  B.  MURRAY'S  PROCLAMATION. 

Atlakta,  Ga.,  June  22, 1SC2. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  At  the  reorganization  of  our 
forces,  under  the  conscript  act,  I  declined  any 
position  in  my  regiment,  believing  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  endeavor  to  do  something  to  relieve  my 
own  people  from  the  depredations  of  lawless  bands 
of  an  unprincipled  foe.  I  am  now  empowered  to 
raise  a  legion  for  special  service  in  North -Georgia, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  corps  will  be  armed  with  improved  arms, 
and  they  will  be  entitled  to  bounty,  pay,  rations, 
and  quarters,  as  other  troops ;  they  will  all,  fur- 
thermore, be  entitled  to  the  cash  value  of  all  prop- 
erty captured  from  the  enemy.  There  was  never 
a  more  fruitful  field  presented  for  the  operations 
of  this  character  than  Tennessee. 

The  undersigned,  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  country,  coupled 
with  his  experience  in  mountain  warfare  in  the 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  flatters  himself 
that  he  can  lead  corps  of  this  sort  successfully. 


He  therefore  appeals  to  the  people  of  East  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  North-Georpia  for  their 
aid  and  cooperation  in  his  undertaking.  And 
more  especially  does  he  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
ents of  his  old  regiment  Ilis  appeals  to  them 
have  always  met  a  hearty  response.  He  trusts 
that  they  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal 
to  them  to  rally  to  Ihc  defence  of  their^  homes, 
property,  and  liberties — nay,  more,  the  purity  of 
their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  sisters. 

I  also  desire  to  organize  one  company  of  the 
most  intrepid  men  in  the  country,  whc^  will  bo 
required  to  mount  themselves  on  superior  horses. 
They  will  be  armed  with  the  most  approved  long- 
range  guns,  and  will  always  be  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  myself.  This  company  is  de- 
signed for  the  most  perilous  scouting  service. 

Communications  will  receive  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Ringgold,  Georgia,  or  Chatta- 
nooga and  Sweet  Water,  Tennessee. 

T.  B.  Murkat. 


Doc.  108. 
AFFAIR  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY,  VA. 

DESTRUCTION     OF      THE     ARSENAL. 
LIEUTENANT  JONES*S   ACCOUNT. 

Carlisli  Bakracks,  Pa.,  April  SS,  1S61.- 

The  official  report  I  sent  you  did  hot  go  ihto 
the  details  of  the  affhir  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
as  they  may  be  interesting  to  you,  I  will  now 
mention  the  circumstances  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  morning  train  of  Thurs- 
day, the  people  at  the  Ferry  were  thrown  into 
the  wildest  state  of  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
persons  from  Richmond,  who  announced  that  the 
Governor's  proclamation  had  been  issued  declar- 
ing the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  would 
be  published  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Subse- 
quent events  showed  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
announcement  of  these  individuals,  and  the  ex- 
citement gradually  subsided  during  the  day  un- 
til about  sundown,  when  things  wore  a  quiet  as- 
pect— the  quiet  that  precedes  the  storm. 

In  the  morning,  however,  about  nine,  or  short- 
ly after,  I  received  a  despatch  from  General  Scott, 
saying  that  the  evening  before,  three  trains  of 
troops  had  passed  over  the  road  from  Gordon s- 
vUle  to  Manassas  Junction  and  up  the  latter  road, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  they  were  destined  for 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  telling  me  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  conjunction  with  Captain  Kingsbury 
of  the  army,  who  arrived  the  previous  evening 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  armory  until  one 
should  be  appointed,  I  called  on  the  workmen, 
of  the  armory,  to  form  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.  Many  expressed  a  readiness  to  do 
so,  but  few,  however,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
I  soon  fourtd  I  would  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  my.self  and  command.  Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  I  requested  Captain  Kingsbury  to  have 
the  powder  brought  down  into  the  armory  yard 
from  the  magazine,  and  the  bridges  over  the 
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canal  leading  into  the  armorjr  di^troyiMl  [  the 
ktter  was  done  by  men. 

HarOly  had  these  precnutionftry  steps  been 
taken,  when  T  reeeivcd  confirtnatory  intelligence 
of  General  Scott's  despatch  of  the  morning,  nnd 
telejtmphed  him  of  it,  and  that  I  would  be  cer* 
tainly  attacked  that  nifchts. 

Just  a  tier  sending  this  de?<patch,  I  was  inform- 
ed that*  troops  were  collectinj^  at  a  place  called 
Hal  I  town,  three  miles  from  the  Ferry,  on  tho 
road  to  Charles  town.  Tbinkinj^  thit^  doubtful,  I 
sent  oat  ft  courier  to  reconnoitre,  who  returned 
shortly  with  A  report  that  the  information  was 
correct  Without  further  delay,  I  formed  my 
company,  and  detailtKl  twelve  men  as  a  guard  for 
the  arsenal,  and  directed  fiix  of  them  to  go  for 
their  bed^sackas  into  each  of  whtch  I  put  a  keg 
of  twenty-tive  pounds  of  powder.  1  then  di- 
raeted  them  to  proceed  to  the  two  arsenal  buHd- 
ing^s,  containing  about  (m&en  thounan^  arttiSf  and 
in  1  few  minutoa  my  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  Bring  the  buildingiS  simultanooui^ly  in 
half  a  dozen  places  or  rjiore.  It  was  now  near 
sundown  and  1  quietly  awaited  coming  events, 
C^aptain  Kingsbury  having  quietly  prepared  things 
for  ft  ring  tho  carpenter*  s  shop^  which  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  and  cinxnoeted  series  of  ?ihopfl 
in  the  armory  proper.  Advanced  guards  of  citi- 
zens were  thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  Charles- 
town,  on  both  the  railroad  and  turnpike,  and 
about  ten  o'clock,  tho  guard  on  tho  latter  re- 
ported tho  troops  that  were  at  HalHown  at  sun- 
down were  advancing,  wrtli  their  numbers  in* 
creased  to  three  hundred.  A  few  minutes  after 
this  I  received  further  po!;itive  and  reliable  intel- 
ligence that  in  two  hours  two  thousand  iive  hun- 
dred or  three  thousand  troops  from  Winches- 
ter would  arrive  by  the  railroad,  I  then  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  Captain  Kings- 
bury, and  said  the  time  had  arrived  to  apply  the 
torch,  and  he  agrtteing  with  me,  I  gave  the  or- 
der, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  arsenal  buildings 
and  the  carpenter's  shop  were  in  a  bla^te,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  ft  red  by  the  captain.  Knowing 
it  would  never  do  to  remain  until  the  troops  ar- 
rived, in  aec^rdanco  with  my  predetermined  plan, 
I  withdrew  my  men,  and  after  the  most  arduous 
tnurcii  I  ever  made,  over  mountains,  through 
streams  and  mud,  I  reached  I  lagers  town  just  ten 
minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  morning  train. 

Knowing  it  would  not  do  to  tarry  there  until 
the  aftemotjn  train,  1  bire^l  omnibuses  and 
drove  to  Chambersburgh,  and  thence  by  cars  to 
this  place.  The  arsenal  buildings  L  have  since 
learned  were  completely  de?itroyed  with  thfir 
contents,  but  th«  Hre  in  the  work-shops  was  ar- 
rcfited. 

Some  of  the  papers  say,  I  did  this  under  tho 
directions  of  the  Department ;  this  is  a  mistake, 
I  bad  no  orders  whatsoever ;  it  was  done  on  my 
own  rospcmsibility  alone*  Three  of  my  men 
wht*  were  missing  came  up  yeslerdtiy,  and  say 
they  swore  vengeance  a^jainst  me,  and  that  if 
tliey  had  caught  mo,  they  would  uml'ubtedly 
have  shot  me,  4ind  probably  all  my  cimtmand 
would  btve  been  murdered.  ii  JosiC!^. 


Doc  104, 

HALLECK*S  GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  ft. 

UtxoQCAmna  Hxuktrntrr  or  Msvotrai,  I 
St.  Lotrtd^  SoTtmbcr  fO,  lim,         [ 

Geteeal  OimisHs  Ka  3, 

1,  It  has  been  represented  that  important  in 
formation  respecting  the  numbers  and  condition 
of  our  forces  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  meanf 
of  fugitive  slaves  who  arv  Emitted  within  our 
lines.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evtt.  it  is  directed 
that  no  such  per^ns  be  hereaiter  permitted  to 
enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  usiy  force^i  on 
the  march,  and  that  any  now  within  such  liD«i 
be  immediately  excluded  therefrom. 

2.  Tho  General  Commanding  wishes  to  im 
press  upon  atl  officers  in  command  of  potsts  and 
troops  in  the  field  tlie  importance  of  preventing 
unauthorized  persons  of  every  description  from 
entering  and  leaving  our  lines,  and  of  observing 
the  greatest  precaution  in  the  employment  of 
agents  and  clerks  in  confidential  positions. 

By  order  of  Hajor^General  Uallsck, 

Willi  AH  McMicbakl^ 

The  following  is  &  lettor  to  General  AsbotK  in 
which  the  latter  is  instructed  in  r^^rd  to  tho 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  Order  No.  3 ; 

Genfral  Ajfboth^  I^olh,  Mo,  : 

General  :  It  would  seem,  from  the  report  of 
Major  Waring  to  you,  (referred  to  these  head- 
quarters,) that  he  had,  in  compliance  with  vour 
instructions,  deliveretl  to  a  Captain  If  oil  and,  a 
fugitive  in  bis  camp,  claiinetl  by  Captain  ij.  as 
the  property  of  his  father-in-law. 

This  is  contrary  to  tlie  intent  of  General  Or- 
ders  No,  3.  The  olgect  of  those  orders  is  to  pre- 
vent any  person  in  the  army  from  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  negro-catcher  or  negro-stealet.  The 
relation  lietween  the  slave  and  his  master  h  not 
a  matter  to  be  detennined  by  military  officers, 
ejcccpt  in  the  single  C4ise  provided  for  br  Con- 
gress. This  matter  in  all  other  crises  must  bu 
decided  by  the  civil  authorities.  One  oliject  rn 
keeping  fugitive  slaves  out  of  our  camps  is  to 
keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  Masters  or 
pretended  masters  muFt  establisli  ihe  rights  of 
property  to  the  negroes  as  best  they  may»  with- 
out our  assistance  or  interference,  except  where 
the  law  authorizes  such  interference. 

Order  No.  B  does  not  appl^*  to  the  authoriEe<l 
private  servants  of  iifHcers,  nor  to  negn»es  em* 
ployed  by  proper  authtTity  in  ramps ;  it  appUt^* 
only  to  *' fugitive  filaves/'  The  prohibition  tc 
admit  thein  within  our  lines  does  not  prevent  the 
exercise  of  all  proper  oftices  of  humanity  iti  jriv 
in^  Ihmn  fooii  and  clothing  outside,  whei-e  suol* 
offices  are  necessary  to  prevent  suffering. 
Very  respectfiilly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  IIailkcc, 
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Doc.  106.  • 

THE  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND  IN  SEP- 
TEMBER  1862. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  OINERAL^LEB. 

Ln*t  HKAOQITAIITnflf  ) 

AkMT  or  NORTHKUI  VlMIIIU,  > 

NiAK  FESomcEUUBOH,  September  S.  ) 
To  tJu  People  of  Maryland : 

It  is  rignt  that  you  should  know  the  purpose 
that  has  brought  &e  army  under  my  command 
within  the  limits  of  your  State,  so&r  as  that  pur- 
pose concerns  yourselves. 

The  people  of  the  confederate  States  have  long 
watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  vn*ong8 
and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  commonwealth,  allied  to  the  States 
of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political,  and 
commercial  ties,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  province.  .« 

Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  in  violation  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
visions, your  citizens  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  upon  no  charge,  and'  contrary  to  all 
the  forms  of  law. 

A  faithful  and  manly  protest  against  this  out- 
rage, made  bv  a  venerable  and  illustrious  Mary- 
lander,  to  whom  in  better  days  no  citizen  ap- 
pealed for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  scorn 
and  contempt 

The  government  of  your  chief  city  has  been 
usurped  by  armed  strangers — your  Legislature 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful  arrest  of  its 
members  -;-  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
has  been  suppressed — words  have  been  declared 
offences  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Federal 
Executive  —  and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  by 
military  commissions  for  what  they  may  dare  to 
speak. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess 
a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  government, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  long  wished  to  aid 
you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  enable 
you  again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  fVee- 
roen,  and  restore  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  your  state. 

In  obedience  to  this  wish  our  army  has  come 
among  you,  and  is  prepared  to  assist  you  with 
the  power  of  its  arms  in  rep^ining  the  rights  of 
which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled. 

This,  citizens  of  Maryland,  is  our  mission,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  No  restraint  upon 
your  free  will  is  intended  —  no  intimidation  will 
be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army  at 
least 

Marylandcrs  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  an- 
cient freedom  of  thought  and  speech. .  We  know 
no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  protect  all  of  you 
in  every  opinion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny,  freely, 
and  without  constraint  This  army  will  respect 
your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  while  the 
Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to 
your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only 
welcomo  you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free 
will  R.  E.  Leb, 

Ovntral  OommAQdliif. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  BRADLEY  T.  JOHNSON. 

Thb  following  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  at  Frederick,  on  the  day  he 
took  possession  of  that  place : 

T4>  the  People  of  Maryland : 

After  sixteen  months  of  oppression  more  gall- 
ing than  the  Austrian  tyranny,  the  victorious 
army  of  the  South  brings  freedom  to  your  doors. 
Its  standard  now  waves  froni  the  Potomac  to 
Mason  and  Dizon*8  Line.  The  men  of  Mary- 
land, who  during  the  last  long  months  have  hwa. 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  this  terrible  de^^tism, 
now  have  the  opportunity  for  working  out  their 
own  redemption,  for  which  they  have  so  long 
waited  and  suffered  and  hoped. 

The  government  of  the  confederate  States  is 
pledged,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  Congress, 
by  the  distinct  declaration  of  its  President,  the 
soldier  and  statesman  Davis,  never  to  cease  this 
war  until  Maryland  has  the  opportunity  to  decide 
for  herself  her  own  fate,  untrammelled  and  free 
from  Federal  bayonets. 

The  people  of  the  South,  with  unanimity  un« 
paralleled,  nave  given  their  hearts  to  our  native 
State,  and  hun^eds  of  thojtisands  of  her  sons 
have  sworn,  with  arms  in  their  hands^  that  you 
shall  be  free. 

You  must  now  do  your  part  We  have  the 
arms  here  for  you.  I  am  authorized  immediate- 
ly to  muster  in,  for  the  war,  companies  and  regi- 
ments. The  companies  of  one  hundred  men 
each.  The  regiments  of  ten  companies.  Gome 
all  who  wish  to  strike  for  their  liberties  and 
homes.  Let  each  man  provide  himself  with  * 
stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  and  a  tin 
cup — Jackson^s  men  have  no  baggage. 

OflBcers  are  in  Frederick  to  reoeive  recruits,' 
and  all  companies  formed  will  be  armed  as  soon 
as  mustered  in^    Rise  at  once  ! 

Remember  the  cells  of  Fort  McIIenry  I  Re- 
member the  dungeons  of  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Fort  Warren;  the  insults  to  your  wives  and 
daughters;  the  arrests;  the  midnight  searches 
of  your  houses ! 

Remember  these,  your  wrongs,  and  rise  at 
once  in  arms,  and  strike  for  liberty  and  right 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  • 

8epteml>er  8, 1861.  Colonel  C.  S.  A. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  BRADFORD. 

8rATi  o^Maktlaiio.  Exbcttivs  DKrAKTMurr,  1 
Aniapous,  September  8, 1869L  f 

To  the  People  of  Baltimore : 

Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  me, 
upon  authority  which  seems  unquestionable, 
that  a  portion  of  the  rebel  anny  of  the  South, 
now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  has  crossed  our 
border,  and  is  encamped  upon  our  territory, 
menacing  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  with  a  hostile  attack,  and 
it  is  expedient  that,  besides  all  tlic  powers 
with  which  the  Government  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  daring  invasion,  ,our  own  citizens 
should,  without  delay,  organize  throughout  the 
State  such  a  militia  force  as  may  effectually 
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assist  in   defending  our   homes    and    firesides 
against  the  assault  of  the  invader. 

I,  therefore,  in  virtue'  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State, 
hereby  call  upon  her  citizens  to  enroll  them- 
selves at  once,  in  volunteer  military  organiza- 
tions, that  no  possible  power  at  command  may 
be  overlooked  m  preparing  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency. In  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  would  especial- 
ly call  upon  our  citizens  to  organize  at  once  and 
complete  the  formation  of  the  First  light  divi- 
sion of  Maryland  volunteer  militia,  in  which 
several  companies  have  been  already  filled,'  and 
their  officers  commissioned. 

As  a  mistaken  impression  seems  to  exist,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  purpose*  to  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  services  of  this  division,  or  some  por- 
tion of  i^  as  United  States  volunteers,  for  nine 
months,  and  this  impression  may  tend  to  retard 
the  formation  of  the  division,  I  would  take  this 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  assurance  already  given 
to  many  who  have  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  . 
that  no  one  by  becoming  a  member  of  any  | 
company  in  that  division  places  himself  thereby 
in  the  power  of  the  officers  or  the  organization 
to  transfer  his  services,  without  his  consent,  to 
the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States.  Whilst 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  any  regiment  or 
brigade  connected  with  the  division  to  make 
such  tender  of  their  services  to  the  Government, 
no  member  of  any  such  regiment  can  be  con- 
strained to  such  a  course  by  the  majority  of  th6 
command,  nor  without  his  individual  consent 

With  this  understanding  of  the  character  of 
this  military  organization,  I  hope  to  see  the 
ranks  of  the  First  light  division  immediately 
filled,  prepared,  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  State  or  city,  to  respond  effectually  in  main- 
taining their  peace  and  ministering  to  their  de- 
fence. At  the  same  time  any  portion  of  it  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  will  ' 
have  the  opportunity,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  of  uniting  their  exertions  with  the 
other  volunteers  from  Maryland  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties  I  would 
appeal,  and  especially  commend  to  them  the  form- 
ation of  voluntary  cavalry  companies  as  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

I  have  provided  and  am  ready  at  once  to  dis- 
tribute  cavalry  arms  and  accoutrements   suffi- 1 
cient  for  all  that  will  probably  be  organized  ;  and 
whilst  every  effort  will  be  made   to  arm  and 
equip  also  all  the  infantry  volunteers  that  may 
offer,  let  our  loyal  citizens  not  wait  for  the  distri- 
bution of  arms,  but  organize  everywhere  with- 
out delay,  and  assist  in  driving  from  the  State  , 
the   invading  host  that   now  occupies   its  soil,  , 
armed  with  any  weapon  which  opportunity  may 
furnish. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  this  eij^litli  day.  of  Sei)tember,  18()2. 
JJy  the  (iovernor,  A.  H.  Bradford. 

William  H.  Hill,  j 

.    Secretary  of  SUt«.  ] 


AbDRESS   OF  THE  COITMITTEE  OF  8AFB1T. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Lancaster  County^  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  Rafety,  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  in  general 
town  meeting  assembled,  on  the  seventh 
instant,  in  view  of  the  crisis  in  the  preftent 
state  of  the  country,  beg  leave  to  call  your 
earnest  attention  to  what  is  now  considerai 
the  serious  duty  of  all  their  fellow-citizenfi. 
Heretofore,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
Tebellion  against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Government,  the  war  has,  with  fev^  excep- 
tions, been  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the 
rebellious  States,  in  many  of  which  desolation 
and  ruin  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  The  intelligence  received  yester- 
day assures  us  that  the  f  ebels,  grown  bolder  and 
more  insolefft  by  recent  success,  are  determined  to 
invade  the  Border  States  and  carry  into  them  the 
destruction  to  which  their  own  have  been  subject- 
ed. The  soil  of  Maryland  has  been  invaded,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Frederick  County  are  now  cov- 
ered  by  a  hostile  forde,  eating  the  substance  of 
her  loyal  population.  How  soon  they  may  carry 
theu:  rebellious  hordes  into  Pennsylvania  can- 
not now  be  predicted ;  but  we  assure  you  that 
the  danger  is  imminent,  and  that  it  behooves 
us  to  rouse  ourselves,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  to  meet  the  threatening  danger. 
Although  this  county  has  sent  forth  many  of 
her  sons,  who  have  nobly  fought  and  bled  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our 
sacred  Union,  and  although  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  county  have  promptly  responded 
to  the  request  of  our  citizens  in  affording  pecu- 
niary aid  in  the  formation  of  companies  and  reg- 
iments, much  more  is  required  to  be  done  to 
secure  ourselves  against  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

Wo  strongly  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  or- 
ganize committees  of  safety  in  every  township 
and  borough  in  the  county;  to  make  out  lists 
of  every  able-bodied  citizen  capable  of  hearing 
arms ;  to  organize  them  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1858,  and  to  drill  them  daily  ;  to  put 
in  order  and  have  ready  for  immediate  service 
every  rifle  and  shot-gun  in  your  respective  neigh- 
borhood ;  to  provide  yourselves  with  the  neces- 
sary ammunition ;  to  form  squads  of  cavalry  in 
every  district,  and  to  practise  the  prej;cribeti  cviv 
lutions,  so  that,  by  combining  them,  a  formi- 
dable cavalry  corps  can  at  once  be  organized ;  to 
arrest  every  man  who  utters  a  traitorous  senti- 
ment against  the  Government,  and  to  w.it«.'h 
every  suspicious  character  whom  you  may  iind 
prowling  in  your  vicinity. 

We  have  bold,  powerful,  treacherous  an;l  ut- 
terly unscrupulous  enemies  to  doal  with,  \vl\o, 
not  satisfied  with  the  best  (iovcrnincnt  uii.Ut 
heaven,  under  which  they  and  all  of  us  ha\c 
lived  for  nearly  a  century  in  pence  and  sivurity, 
would  now  bring* dcso^.at ion  to  your  Immuos  .ml 
hearthstones ;  and  to  satisfy  their  hellish  ambi- 
tion  to  rule  or  ruin,  would  destroy  those  liber- 
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ties  which^   at  evcrj  sacrifice,  our  forafatbors 
fougHt  and  bled  to  establish. 

Awake,  f*;Uow-cUtzens  of  Lancaster  CotintY»  to 
your  gTEjat  and  soiemn  dutj*  Your  country  caUs 
lip  on  you  in  this  her  hour  of  dan|G;^cr.  Unite 
in  all  your  strength,  and  m  the  cauite  of  God  and 
your  country,  prepare  to  hurl  back  the  invader 
to  tho  soil  he  hiisi  already  made  desolate ;  an4 
thla  being  accomplished,  your  liberties  now  and 
for  ev^er  ^rill  be  secured-  By  order  of  the  Com- 
tntttee  of  Safety.  Jouk  L*  Atlee, 

CtiidrQuui. 

Attest— n,  B.  SwARR, 


Doc.   106. 
GUEKRTLLAS  IN   WEST-VIRGINIA. 

PaOCLAMATION    BT    COMJNEII*    rUBOt^Clt. 
0ftaA11t2ei>    AND    AI7TH0R}ZEn    PARTISAN    RANGERS, 

Under  the  pro? ii^bn  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved April  twenty-first,  18G3^  and  by  authority 
^  of  the  War  Department,  I  am  raising  and  organ- 
izing a  regiment  of  Partisan  Rangers  to  be  under 
my  command  as  Colonel  C.  B.  A.,  for  immediate 
and  very  active  service  in  the  military  depart- 
ment (west  of  Blue  Ridge)  now  under  the  com- 
nvand  of  Major- General  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  The 
corps  will  be  of  a  mised  character,  mounted  and 
on  foot — adapted  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
eoiintryJ  The  officers,  except  myself,  will  be 
elected  as  in  other  arms  of  the  service ;  myself 
will  be  appointed  and  all  will  be  commlasloned 
by  the  President. 

Enlistments  for  the  corps  must  be  for  the  war. 
Pay^  rations,  quarters,  etc,  tlie  same  as  in  the 
army,  and  in  addition  to  pay,  the  fuH  value  in 
money  of  all  arms  and  munitions  captured  from 
the  enemy  and  turned  over  t«  a  Quartennastcr. 

All  conscripts  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
tbirty-flve  years,  not  yet  mustered  into  service, 
may  join  tliis  corps  and  avoid  being  drafled  into 
the  army.  Men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  who 
were  voliintcers  for  twelve  months,  ami  have  not 
rc^nlist«d,  but  are  held  under  the  ninety  days* 
Conscript  Act,  will  be  discharged  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  ^inth  the  consent  of  the  commanding 
officer,  as  soon  as  they  enlist  with  me.  All  other 
able-bodied  volunteers  will  be  received, 

My  proposed  plan  of  operations,  on  file  in  the 
"War  Pcpartmi^nt,  has  received  thu  cordial  ap- 
prove J  of  the  Prciiiident,  Generals  Lee,  Jackson, 
G.  \y.  Smith,  and  Whiting,  and  will  bo  support- 
ed hy  the  government  with  nil  the  aid  I  need  for 
its  vigorous  prosecution. 

The  several  companies  will  be  generally  sepa- 
rated and  employ  ed,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  local- 
itiea  nearest  their  homes,  where  they  are  familiar 
with  the  country.  My  purpose  is  to  waga  the 
most  active  waifare  against  our  brutal  invaders 
and  their  domei^itic  allies  ;  to  hang  about  their 
camp  and  shoot  down  every  sentinel,  picket, 
courier,  and  wagoo -driver  we  can  find ;  to  watch 
opportnnitic(i  for  attacking  convoys  and  forage 
tr&ui^  &Qd  thus  rendering  tlie  country  so  mifiiih» 


that  they  will  not  dare  to  move  except  in  largo 
bodies.  Our  own  Yirginia  traitors — men  of  the 
Pier  point  and  Carlisle  stamp — will  receive  our 
special  regards, 

OiiT  enemies  are  waging  a  war  of  nnpamlleled 
barbarity  and  ferocity  u|Kjn  us — murdening  un- 
armed peaceful  citizens;  outraging  helpless  wo- 
men ;  Iiurning  the  houaes  over  the  heads  of  in- 
nocent childhood ;  plundering  the  houRcs  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans ;  in  short,  laying  waste  the  land 
wherever  their  armies  have  penetrated.  Their 
hellish  passions,  not  satisfied  with  these  acts  of 
fiendish  brutality,  are  seeking  further  gratifica- 
tion by  emand pal mg  the  slaves  and  putting  arma 
into  their  hands  to  inaugxntite  a  war  of  such  atro- 
city as  to  make  devils  stand  aghast  at  its  horror.^.. 

Such  being  our  enemies^  and  such  their  pur- 
poses, I  hold  that  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
it  U  our  duty  to  slay  them  by  all  legitimate 
means  in  our  power.  We  have  conducted  tlie 
war  upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  na- 
tions. Our  enenjies  have  adopted  the  Camanclie 
code  in  all  except  scalping.  There  is  but  ono 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  such  a  contest  and 
such  a  system.  We  must  rise  as  one  man  an<l 
slay  the  Invader  whenever  and  wherever  we  find 
him.  The  honor  of  oar  wives  and  daughters, 
the  sanctity  of  our  homos,  tho  liberty  of  our 
children,  miittt  be  defended  by  the  meji  of  tho 
South,  or  all  is  lost  We  ail  desire  peace,  and 
jut  there  is  but  one  mode  by  which  it  can  be  se- 
cured— the  destruction  of  the  Yankee  armies. 
We  can  liave  peace  by  this  means,  and  that  right 
speedily,  if  every  man  will  do  his  duty.  We  are 
infinitely  stronger  as  a  nation  to-day  than  w« 
were  one  year  ago.  Our  independence  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  future  event  can  be,  and  the  time  for 
ltd  recognition  i^  a  matter  perfectly  under  our 
control.  If  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  the  Confederacy,  conscript  or  not,  would  re- 
solve to  devote  himself  to  the  holy  cause  of  free- 
ing his  country,  our  armies  would  bo  disbanded, 
and  we  should  be  free  and  independent  bt*fore 
the  fifteenth  of  Auj^usL  I  therefore  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  AVest  to  unite  with  mo  at  once 
in  the  etlbrt  to  deliver  onr  native  mountains  from 
the  pf>!llItl^*n  that  has  been  brought  upon  them, 
h  is  only  men  I  want ;  m^t\  who  will  pull  trig- 
ger on  a  Yankee  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they 
would  on  a  mad  dog ;  men  whose  consciences 
will  not  be  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  a  vandal 
carcass,  1  don*t  want  nervous,  squeamish  indi- 
viduals to  join  me — they  will  be  safer  at  homa 
where  the  women  can  protect  them  and  the  child- 
ren^ and  calm  their  nerves  when  alarming  newn 
is  circulating. 

My  h«?adqimrters  will  be  at  Staunton  for 
a  while,  where  individuals  can  jmu  the  corps,  and 
companies  communicate  with  me,  ITpon  being 
notificii  of  the  enh,stment  of  sixty -four  men  at 
any  point,  I  will  attend  in  person  to  muster  them 
into  service  and  superintend  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, when  they  will  be  immediately  entitled  to 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  will  be  put  into  the 
field  of  service.  J.  H.  [MimoE^j, 

CMooil  at  Ibo  F^rtkaa  Kuiguiw 
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Doc.  107. 

OCCUPATION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Jefferson  Davis  in  his  proclamation  of  Decem- 
ber twenty-third,  1862,  states  that  Mumford  was 
hung  by  General  Butler  for  pulling  down  the 
United  States  flag  before  the  occupation  of  New- 
Orleans  by  the  United  States  forces.  The  follow- 
ing officii^  report  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  statement : 

r       UmriD  Stath  Flao-Shif  Habttom),  I 
Orr  Nkw-Oblbakb,  NoTembor  17, 1802.     f 

Sib  :  Under  the  impression  that  a  report  had 
been  made  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States 
marines,  of  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  in  the  military  operations  on 
shore,  in  the  approaches  to  and  at  New-Orleans, 
in  April  last,  I  made  no  report  to  the  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  that  time. 
I  take  occasion  to  correct  the  omission,  and  re- 
port the  following : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April 
last,  and  immediately  after  the  action  with  Forts 
Jackson  and  St  Philip,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  fleet,  the  marines  under  my  command, 
by  order  of  Admiral  Farragut,  landed  and  took 
possession  of  the  Quarantine,  at  the  same  time 
taking  prisoners  the  rebel  troops,  with  their  offi- 
cers quartered  in  the  Quarantine  buildings,  and 
hoisting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same. 

Admiral  Farragut  having  determined  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
army  under  General  Butler's  command,  a  bat- 


talion of  United  States  marines  under  my  com- 
mand, about  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were 
disembarked  from  the  fleet  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April  last,  ancl  marched  to  the  Custom-House, 
where  I  detailed  Captain  Alan  Ram.sa7,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines,  to  occupy  the  Custom- 
House  and  guard  the  United  States  flag,  then 
about  to  be  hoisted  on  the  building. 

At  this  juncture,  the  marines  were  joined  by 
two  howitzers,  manned  by  seamen,  in  charge  of 
Midshipman  J.  H.  Read  and  E.  C.  Hazel  tine,  from 
the  flag-ship  Hartford.  After  occupying  the  Cus- 
tom-House,  I  received  orders  from  Commodore  H. 
H.  Bell,  senior  officer  present,  to  march  the  ma- 
rines to  the  City  Hall,  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  vessels  of  our  fleet,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  On  arriving  at  the  City  Hall, ' 
I  directed  Lieutenant  John  C.  Harris,  with  a 
guard  of  marines,  to  occupy  the  building  and  en- 
force order  there  while  the  rebel  flag  was  being 
hauled  down  from  the  fli^-staff  on  the  City  Hall 

Afler  performing  this  duty,  the  marines  were 
marched  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  return- 
ed to  the  fleet,  except  the  marines  quartered  in 
the  Custom-House,  who  were  retained  there  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  United  States  fla^. 
When  the  troops  of  General  Butler^s  command 
landed  at  New-Orleans  on  the  first  of  &Iay  last, 
the  force  of  marines  on  duty  in  the  city  returned 
to  the  fleet 

Jtespectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Broome, 

Oaptidn  OommAndlnc  MaiinM,  Gulf  Sqoadroa. 

Colonel  John  Harris, 
Commandant  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Ueadquartert  Waahlogtoa,  IXGL 
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